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298; Colours to withstand Exposure, 
147; Columns, Entasis on, 279 ; Com- 
mission, Architects’, 246, 266, 322; 
Concrete : Piers, 148, Walls, $5; Cottages, 
Workmen’s, Alterations, 246 ; Covenants 
to Repaper and Re-paint, 246 ; Cubing a 
Building, 119; Damp: Protecting Pan- 
nelling against, 335, Rooms, Making, 
Habitable, 401; Deal, Use of, 137; De- 
ductions from Accounts, 12; Derby, Old 
Work at, 350; Doors, Iron,in Party Wall, 
147, 212; Drainage: of Burial Ground, 
69, Work, Claim for Defective, 62; 
Drawings: Property of Architect, 350, 
Thick Outlining, 266 ; Echo in Church, 
Oause of, 172; Efflorescence on Brick- 
work, 70, 110; Estimating, 246; Examina- 
tion in Builder’s Quantities, 62; Extras, 
12; Filter Beds, Washed Sand for, 386 ; 
Fireplace: Opening, Arch over, 62, 
Fixing Pictures in Panelling over, 298 5 
Fire Stations, 147 ; Flat, Leaky Concrete, 
36 ; Floor: Strength of, 69, Concrete, 266, 
Open Timber, 12; Flue, Size of, for 
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Boiler, 68; Footings and Adjoining 
Premises, 104; Foundations of High 
Warehouses, 200; Gas Light, Incan- 
descent, in Churches, 266; Girder: 
Compound, Section of, 84, Lattice, 
Stresses in 367 ; Gloucestershire Sketch- 
ing Tour, 322; Gravity, Specific, 85; 
Gulleys, Mansergh’s Oast-iron, 279 ; 
Gyration, Radius of, in Stanchions, 266 ; 
Haddon Hall, Sketching at, 246; Hall, 
Town, Approximate Cost of, 70; Ham- 
burgh, Buildings in and around, 104; 
Hampton Court Palace, Fountain Court 
in, 147; Heating Apparatus, Steam, 232 ; 
Height of Broach Spire, Determining, 
246; Holidays, Payment to Assistant 
during 246 ; Inspector, Qualifications of 
an, 835; Isle of Wignt Churches, 336 ; 
Joints, Mastic, 29 ; Kingston-on-Thames, 
Churches Around, 298; Legal: Rights 
of Adjoining Owners, 182, Ancient 
Lights, 182, 212, Kight to make Open- 
ings in Lane, 12, 52, Liability to Repair, 
62, Claims for Defective Work, 62, Re- 
sponsibility of Architects for Lift, 84, 
Party Walls, 212, Agreements with 
Corporate Bodies, 232, Notices to En- 
force HKepairs to Houses, 279; Levels, 
Taking, 84; Lift, Responsibility of 
Architect for 85; Light: Reflection of, 
from Building Materials, 367; Rights 
of, 104, 212; Lighting: Billiard-room, 
65, of Country Mansion, 232; Liver- 
pool, St. George’s Hall, 12; Marble 
Slab, Cleaning, 62; Margate, Building 
at, 350; Measuring Buildings for 
Plotting, 12; Metrical Equivalents, 
351; Mill-Pond Wall, Forming, 1387; 
Modulus, Young’s, 62; Morgues, 266; 
Mortar, Ascertainivg Quantity of 
Lime in, 62; Noise, Preventing, passing 
through partition, 62; Openings in 
Lane, Rignt to make, 12; Overtime, 
Payment to Assistants for, 279 ; Owners, 
Adjoining, Rights of, 182; Oxford 
Colleges, 298; Parisian Architects’ 
Offices, 386; Parthenon, Athens, 246; Pas- 
sage, Covered, on First Floor, 13; Patent 
Agents, The Institute of, 29; Patents, 
70; Paving Works, Payment for, 279; 
Perspective, Making, 148; Piers, Con- 
crete, 148; Pipes, Colouring for, 282 ; 
Planning Bedrooms, 172; Plans, Right 
of Surveyors to Dispose of, 12; Police 
Stations, 147; Practice, Goodwill of 
Architect’s, 12, 232; Prison Cells, Con- 
crete Floors in, 322; Propylea, Athens, 
Medieval Watch Tower, 232 ; Quantities: 
Builder’s Liability for Mistakes in, 30, 
included in Contracts, 70, 148, Examin- 
ation in, 62, of Tracing Work, Taking- 
out, 62, Surveyors, Architects acting as, 
84; Railing round Hatch, 70; Railways, 
Oost of Contractors’, 638; Repair, 
Liability to, 62; Repairs, Notices to 
Enforce, 279; Lights, Ancient, 182; 
Roof: Flat, 279, Iron, Details of, 84, 
Trnsses, 69, 84, 104, 147, 148, 232, 266, 
279. 322, 401; Roofing over Yard, 29; 
Salaries of Draughtsmen, 416 ; Scagliola, 
367; Screw Threads, Setting-out, 84; 
Sewage Land, Rendering, less Odorous, 
29 ; Sewers, Velocity of Flow in Circular, 
298 ; Shot Towers, 172; Slide Rule, 182 ; 
Solids, Intersection of, 335 ; Sound Dead- 
ing, 86: Specification and Bills of 
Quantities, Differences in, 279; Spire, 
Broach, Determining Height of, 246; 
Staircase and Landing, Strength of, 172; 
Stanchions, Radius of Gyration in, 266 ; 
Stone Piers, Safe Loads on, 212 ; Stoves, 
Japapning, 62; Stresses, 212; Suffolk 
Churches, 68; Surveying and Architec- 
ture, 119; Surveyor in the Colonies, 
Appointment as, 2U0 ; Work of Assistant, 
Town, 29; Surveyors, Right of, to dis- 
pose of Plans, 12; Tenancy, House, 147 ; 
Tendering 401; Tinning Wrought-Iron, 
416; Torquay, Building in the Neigh- 
bourhood of, 386, 417; Towers, Shot, 
172; Uralite, 69; Varnish, Preventing 
“ Oissing,” 70; Vaults under Public 
Roads, 69 ; Ventilation : Plenum system 
of, 279, of Small Schoolroom, 70; Vibra- 
tion : Diminishing, from Machinery, 350, 
386, of Bell Frame, 137 ; “ Vitruvius,”’ 
Perrault’s, 172; Wall, Mill-Pond, 137 ; 
Walls: Party, 70, 212, Retaining, 172; 
Water, Purifying, from Iron, 361; Way, 
Right of, 104; West Coast, Sketching 
Tour on, 279; Window kash Sections, 
350; Wood, Canary, 350. 

Estimating, 246. 

Eton, Gld Frescoes at, 248. 

Examinations : R.I.B.A., 370 ; King’s Ool- 
lege, 379; in Builders’ Quantities, 62 ; 
Answers to South Kensington, Ques- 
tions, 186, 201, 217, 233, 353. 

Exeter : Devon and, Architectural Society, 
182; St. Sidwell’s Church, 365. 

Exhibitions: Diisseldorf, 188, 181, Glas- 
gow, 55; Turin Decorative Act, 89, 258 ; 
Home Arts and Industries, 249 ; Austrian 
Decoration and Furnishing, 257 ; 
Louisiana Purchase, 292; Wolverhamp- 
ton, 394; Cork International, 414; An 
International Fire, 417. 

Extras, 12. 


FERRO-CONCRETE, 388. 
Filter Beds, Washed Sand for, 386. 
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Fire : Prevention Committee, British, 304 ; 
Protection, The London County Council 
and, 314, 332 : Service in Factories, &c., 
342; Station, Bootle, 349; Stations, 147. 

Fireplace : Opening, Arch over, 62; Tix- 
ing Pictures in Panelling Over, 298. 

Fireproot : Construction and the London 
Building Acts, 392; Partitions, 108. 

Fire Tests on: Australian Hardwood 
Doors, 155; Partitions, 108; Jarrah 
Floor, 340. 

Fires: In Old Houses, 168; Warehouse, 
159. 

Flagg, Ernest, 210. 

Flat, Leaky Oonerete, 36. 

Floor ; Ooncrete, Strength of, 266; 
Strength of, 69; Open Timber, 12. 

Flue, Size of, for Boiler, 68. 

ont, A Norman, 280. 

Football Match, 23.. 

Footings and Adjoining Premises, 104. 

Ford, Onslow, Memorial to, 385. 

Forum, Latest Discoveries in the Roman, 
151. 

Foundations of High Warehouses, 200, 

Frampton, G. J., 107. 

Frescoes ; Old, at Eton, 248; Norman, in 
Claverley Church, 120. 

Frieze: of Triglyphs and Metopes on 
Greek Buildings, 177; Position of the 
Coutinuous, on Greek Temples, 346. 

Fyvie, A Family Monumentat, 314. 


GARDEN: City Project, 385; Design, 
182; and House Planning, 224. 

Garnier, Oharles, 155. 

Gas Light, Incandescent. in Churches, 266. 

Girder: Compound, Section of, 843 
Lattice, Stresses in, 367. 

Glasgow: Buildings, 107; Exhibition 
Buildings, 55; I stitute of Architects, 
163; Institute of Fine Arts, Architec- 
ture at the, 114; Rebuilding of, 299 ; 
St. Margaret’s Ohurch, Polmadie, 
z70 ; Technical College, 349. 

Glass, Stained, and the Artist, 23, 120. 

Gloucestershire Sketching Tour, 322. 

Gothie Architecture and Victor Hugo, 18, 

Government Buildings, New, 107, 397. 

Gravity, Specific, 85. 

Greek: Buildings, Frieze of Triglyphs 
and Metopes on, 177; Temples, Position 
of the Continuous Frieze on, 346, 

Greenwich, The Discoveries at, 89 ; Gulleys, 
Mansergh’s Cast-Iron, 279. 

Gyration, Radius of, in Stanchions, 266. 


HADDON HALL, Sketching at, 246. 

Hall, Town: Approximate Oost of, 70; 
The J..0.C.’s, 179. 

Hall-i’th’-Wood, Bolton, Lancs, 326. 

Hamburg, Buildings in and Around, 104. 

Hampshire Palaces, Some Ancient, 161. 

Hampton Court Palace, Fountain Court 
in, 147. 

Harrogate: Cheap Dwellings at, 170; 
Town Hall Competition, 296. 

Heating Apparatus, Steam, 232. 

Height of Broach Spire, Determining, 246. 

Hellenic Society, 330). 

Holborn-to-Strand Competition, Report 
of Assessors, 273, 281. 

Holidays, Payment to Assistant during, 
246. 

Honours foran English Architect Abroad, 
120. 

Horsham, New School at, 228, 

Hospital, Oakwell, 321. 

House: of Commons, The Ventilation of 
the, 813 of Lords. Decoration of, 341 ; 
and Garden Planning, 2/4; Mrs, Sid- 
dons’s. 33. 

Housing : 195, 203, 416; Battersea, Oom- 
petition, 151; in Rotherhithe, 1s2. 

Houses: Suburban, 20; for Fifty Years, 
$1. 

Hugo, Victor, and Gothic Architecture, 
1s. 

Hull: City Architect, 1; New Theatre 
at, 344. 


BR NS) Manchester Royal, 338, 

B84. 

Inlay and Marquetry, 117. 

Inspector, Qualifications of an, 335. 

Institute, Sir John OCuss, 294. 

Isle of Wight Churches, 386. 

Italy : Archeology and Architecture in, 
189; Art Study in, 294 ; The Campaniles 
of, 362; Law of Excavation in, 366; 
North, Town Squares of, 310. 


JOINTS, Mastic, 29. 


KENSINGTON, South, Examinations 
in Building Oonstruction, Answers to 
Questions, 186, 201, 217, 283, 353, 


Keystones, 10, 31, 38, 64, 78, 94, 109, 125, 
141, 156, 168, 183, 205, 220, 228, 253, 271, 
282, 300, 317, 336, 35), 372, 391, 408, 
420. 

Kingston-on-Thames: Churches around, 
28 ; Public Library Competition, 179. 


LANDULPH CHURCH, ‘6. 

Language, A Master of, 159. 

Law QOases: A Morecambe Architect’s 
Olaim, 12, 85; Building Frontages, 12 ; 
A Disputed Contract, 42 ; Misdescrib- 
ing Building Land, 61; Bills of Quan- 
tities not Warranties, 85; House 
Drainage, 86 ; Electric Light Wires in 
Urban Districts, 85 ; Galleries in School- 
rooms, 114; Anciens Lights, 115, 364 ; 
Laying-out New Streets, 115; Sealing 
of Agreements with Local Authorities, 
149; An Architect's Action for Slande , 
149; Serving Notices on District Sur- 
veyors, 168; Apprentice Masons, 188; 
Workmen’s Compensation, 197, 231, 244, 
264; Southampton Building By-laws, 
197 ; Bankruptcies, 197; Alterations 
and Additions, 213 ; District Surveyors 
in London, 213 ; Sequel to a Lock-out, 
232; Provision of Fire Escapes to Lon- 
don Houses, 244; Architects as Arbi- 
trators, 244; Scaffold Accidents, 264 ; 
Building over Sewers, 277 ; Masters’ 
and Meun’s Unions, 277; Faulty Build- 
ing Alterations, 277; Two Paving Oon- 
tractors, 297; The Fall of a Hoarding, 
297; Handsworth Building By-laws, 
312; Right to Drain into Sewers, 312; 
Architect’s Claim for Wages, 335 ; Brick 
Manufacturers Heavily Fined, 335; The 
Thickness of Walls, 346; Adm.uralty 
Buildings Arbitration, 347. 364; Grant- 
ing of Certificates, 364; Case affecting 
New Streets, 364; Birkenhead Town Hall 
Fire, 383; Water for Swimming Baths, 
383; Architects in Oape Colony, 383 ; 

. Trade Discouvts, 383; Street Excava- 
tions, 403; Avtion against a Building 
Society for Obstruction, 419; Contrac- 
tors’ Time Limits, 419; Buxtouo Lime, 
419; Custom in the Building Trade, 
419; District Surveyors and Wooden 
Structures, 419. 

Leaderettes:.A Misdirected Attack, 1; 
Architectural Books in Libraries, 1; A 
Forthcoming Horror,1; Lord Leigh- 
ton’s Memorial, 17; Architects’ OCom- 
missions, 17; A Sedding Church, 17; 
The late J. F. Bentley, 33; Building 
Patents and the New Bill, 33; Mrs. 
Siddons’s House, 33; Sculpture for 
Blackfriars Bridge, 35; Theatre Archi- 
tecture, 65: Whitworth Hall, 65; 
American Bricklaying Methods, 65 ; 
Competition Assessors, 65; The Stufty 
House, 81; A Suggestion to the Scien- 
tists, 81; Lightning Research Oom- 
mittee, 81 ; Houses for Fifty Years, 81 ; 
The Great Scheme for Washington, 95 ; 
Ceilings, 95; Architects and Money, 
111; A Curious Proposal, 111; The 
Widened Strand, 111; Nest Architec- 
ture, 117 ; Streets of the Future, 127; 
Mr. Bodley and Mr. Shaw, 143; The 
Council's Competition, 143; Truro 
Cathedral, 143; The Persistent Pro- 
blem, 143; The Coronation Stands and 
Balconies, 159; By the side of the 
Thames, 159; Warehouse Fires, 159; 
A Master of Language, 159; Queen 
Victoria Memorial, 175; Newspapers 
Again, 175; Quantities, 175; Monu- 
ments in Ohurches, 191; Mr. Potts’s 
Roofs, 191; A German Competition, 
191; The Decoration of Westminster 
Bridge, 207; Rodin, 207; The Disap- 
pearing Strand, 207; Three Exhibi- 
tions, 223; Science and Art, 223; 
The Consequent to Peace, 239; Foot- 
ball Match, 239; Austrian Decorative 
Furnishing. 257 ; Ourves and Kinks, 257 ; 
Holborn-to-Strand Designs, 273; Com- 
petition Reform Society, 273; A Della 
Robbia Frieze, 273; Architectural De- 
tail Postal Club, 273; Registration in 
America, 289; Wandsworth House, 289 ; 
A Bricklaying Experiment, 289; Sir 
William Emerson, 307; Restorers at 
Conway, 307; The Gilt Lettering Epi- 
demic, 807; Liverpool Oathedral, 325 ; 
Artistic Oopyright, 325; A Scotch 
College of Architecture, 325; The 
Disaster at All Souls’ Church, 341; St. 
Mark’s Oampanile, 341; Artless Lords, 
341; The Campanile, 357; London's 
County Hall; Defacement of Buildings, 
357; Tenders, 375; A Staircase, 375 ; 
Public Stairs, 375 ; St. Mark’s Loggetta, 
Venice, 393; Ironwork in Streets, 393 ; 
Architectural Lies, 409; The Strand 
Bridge, 409, 

Leadwork, 83. 

Lectures : “ Sculpture,’ by Alfred Gilbert, 
19, 59; “Tudor and Elizabethan Archi- 
tecture,” by T. Collins, 39; ‘ Linear 
Perspective,” by Robert F. Sherar, 61 ; 
* Robert Adam,” by Perey Fitzgerald, 
77; © The Institute and Examinations,” 
by William Emerson, 156; “The Re- 
lations between Metallurgy and En- 
gineering,’ by Sir William Roberts- 


Austen, 162; “Garden Design,” by F. 
W. Meyer, 132 ; ‘‘ Modern British Sculp- — 
tors,” by M. H. Spielmann, 228, 243, — 
259. 

Leeds: New Buildings in, 208 ; and York- 
shire Architectural Society, 8, 163. 

Leicester Infirmary, 396, 

Leigh Infirmary Competition, 261, 311. 

Leighton’s Memorial, 17. 

Lettering, Gilt, Epidemic, 307. 

Levels, Taking, 84. 

Leyton Public Baths, 242. 

Libraries: American, Planning of, 74; 

* Architectural Books in, 1; Kingston 
Public, Competition, 179. 

Lies, Architectural, 409. 

Lift, Responsibility of Architects for, 85, 

Light: Reflection of, from Bnilding 
Materials, 367 ; Rights of, 104, 182, 212. 

Lightuouse: Building a, 73; Construc- 
tion, Modern, 144. 

Livhting : Bilhard-room, 85; of Country 
Mansion, 232. 

Lightuing Conductors, 227, 365; Research 
Committee, 81. 

Lights, Ancient, Irrational, 90. 

Liverpool: Architectural Society, 105 ; 
Cathedral Competition, 73, 143, 210,525, 
329, 351, 330, 402; St. George’s Dock — 
Site, 160 ; St. George’s Hall, 12; Uni- 
versity, Architeetural Education at, 412. 

Llanbrynmair Church, 211. 

Loggetta. St. Mark’s. Venice 393. 

Londoo, Receut Street Architecture in, 
2, 128, 240, 208. 376. 

Lord, James Brown, 294. 

Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 292, 


MacGIBBON, DAVID, 25. 

Malmesbury Abbey Restoration, 178. 

Manchester, Royal Infirmary Rebuilding, 
338, 384; Whitworth Hall, 65. 

Ma: ble Slab, Oleaning, 62. 

Marg .te, Buildings at, 350. 

Market, Cattle, at Truro, 404. 

Marquetry, Inlay and, 117. Z 

Masters and Men, 9, 40, 79, 101, 124, 134, 
157, 173, 184, 2U4, 213, 270, 231, 322, 340, 
348, 364. 

Measuring Buildings for Plotting, 182, 

Memorial, Queen Victorial, 175. 

Men who Build: No. 68, Mr. James Miller, — 
54, ry 

Metallurgy and Engineering, 162. 

Metopes and Triglyphs on Greek Build- 
ings, 177. 

Metrical Equivalents, 351. 

Miller, James, 54. 

Mill-Pond Wall, Forming, 137. 

Minster, York, 371. 

Modulus, Young’s, 62. 

Monument, A Novel Family, 314. 

Monuments in Churches, 191. 

Morgues, 266. 

Mortar, Ascertaining Quantity of Lime 
in, 62. 

Mulready Prize, 402. 

Museum, The Architectural, 295. 


NATIONAL COMPETITION, 382. 

Necropolis Offices, 170. 

Nest Architecture, 127. 

Newgate: Grey Friars Chureb, 120; 
Prison, 8, 418. 

Newspaper Criticism, 175. 

Newtown, Royal Welsh Warehouse and 
Factory, 313. 

New York, Use of Brick in, 92. 

Noise, Preventing, passing through Par- 
tition, 62. 

Nottingham Asylum, 413. 
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OAKWELL HOSPITAL, 321. 
Olofield, The late Mr. Edmund, 151. 
Openings in Lane, Right to make, 12, 
Orphir, Orkney, Round Church, 274. 
Osiris, 212. 

Overtime, Payment to Assistants for, 279. 
Owners, Adjoining, Rights of, 182. 

Oxford Colleges, 298, 


Pie a ace 


PALACKS, Ancient Hampshire, 161. 

Palermo, 192. 

Ealeeine : Castles of, 418 ; Discoveries in, 

4, 

Papers Read: “A Plea for Women Prac- — 
tising Architecture,’ by Ethel M. 
Charles, 3; “Old and New Stained 
Glass,” by H. W. Bacon, 23; “The 
Structure of Cementing Materials,” by 
W. Carrick Anderson, 43; “ Planning 
of American Libraries,” by Sidney K. 
Greenslade, 74; “Structural Oolour 
Decoration in Public Buildings,” by 
Gerald C. Horsley, 75 ; “ Leadwork,” by 
F. W. Troup, 83 ; ** The Villages of Port 
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Sunlight and Thornton Hough,” by W. 
H. Lever, 87; “Irrational Ancient 
Lights,” by Walter 0. Williams, 90 ; 
“Weather-Tight Windows,” by B. M. 
Ward, 105; “City Buildings,” by 
OC. H. Reilly, 113; “Inlay and Mar- 
quetry,” by W. Aumonier & Heywood 
Sumner, 117 ; “ Street Architecture,” by 
Beresford Pite, 129 ; “The Preservat on 
of Ancient Buildings,” by W. D. Oarde, 
135 ; “Local Government Bylaws,” by 
F. 0. Oook, 140; “ Modern Lighthouse 
Construction,” 144; “ Photography as 
Applied to Architectural Measurement 
and Surveying,” by J. Bridges Lee, 145 ; 
“Building Bylaws of Plymouth,” by 
Arthur S. Parker, 150; “Tradition in 
Architecture,” by Alexander N. Pater- 
son, 152; “Some Ancient Hampshire 
Palaces,” by S. W. Kershaw, 161; 
* Arbitrations,” by E. A. Gruning, 165 ; 
“Municipal Housing and Artizans’ 
Dwellings,’ by Owen Fleming and Louis 
Ambler, 203 ; “ Drainage,’ by W. Elgie 
Bland, 218; “Unity of the House and 
Garden,” by Thomas H. Mawson, 224; 
* People’s Baths,” by Walter W. Thomas, 
229, 264; “Westminster Abbey and its 
Restorations,” by W. R. Lethaby, 286 ; 
*QOivie Art as Evolution, not Revolu- 
tion,” by Charles Mulford Robinson, 
398. 

Paris : Bourse, 227 ; Church of the Sacred 
Heart, 82, 102; “ Metropolitan” Rail- 
way, 123. 

Parisian Architects’ Offices, 386, 

Parthenon, Athens, 246. 

Partitions, Fireproof, 108. 

Passage, Covered, on First Floor, 13. 

Patent Agents, The Institute of, 29. 

Patents: 70; Bill, The New, 33. 

Patents, New: Air, Moistening, in Fac- 
tories, &c., 64; Arches, Blocks for Flat, 
124; Concrete-Iron, 353; Bath Fittings 
for Asylums, 100; Blind Brackets, Win- 
dow, 38; Bolts, 381; Bricks, 148, 252, 
404 ; Brick Machines, 299, 381 ; Cements, 
38, 140, 268, 322, 404; Chimneys, Iron 
and Steel, 252; Cleaners for Gulleys, 
Pipes, &c., 64; Closets, Water, 30, 140, 
196, 252 ; Composition, Non-conducting 
and Anti-corrosive, 140; Concrete, 
Apparatus for laying, 353; Cranes, 94, 
404; Damp Courses, Laying, 38; Doors 
for Cold Storage Rooms. 268; Door: 
Openers, Automatic, 252, Stiles, Shaping 
Tool for, 140; Drains, Ventilating and 
Flushing, 78; Drawing Board Appara- 
tus, 286; Fanlight Openers, 11; Fire- 
proof Floors, 173 ; Foundations, Sinking 
Shafts for, 100; Glass Stone, 299; Glue 
Pots, 381; Gravel-Washing Machines, 
124; Grinding Mills, 381; Gulleys, 
Street, 353; Heating Apparatus, 214, 
299; Hinges. 173; Houses, Cheap, 100; 
Hydraulic Rams, 100; Joints, Pipe, 94, 
353, 381; Kilns, 94, 140, 173, 252, 332, 
353; Latrines, 252; Lavatory Basins, 
94; Levels, Surveyors’, 184; Lifts, 11, 
214; Lightning Conductors, 268 ; Locks, 
332; Mills: Crushing, 173, Grinding, 
381, Pug, 30; Paint: Removing Com- 
position, 381, Sprayers, 353; Partition 
Walls, 196; Pipe: Cutters, 124, Ma- 
chines, Sanitary, 418; Pipes: 38, 286, 
Measuring Internal Diameter, 237; 
Pitch, Removing, from Stands, 148; 
Plaster of Paris, 418; Rails, Tramway, 
237; Rainwater Troughing, 148 ; Refuse 
Destructors, 332 ; Reservoirs, Discharge 
of, 184; Roofing Materials, 30 ; Saws, 
78,404; Scaffolding, 196, 322; Sewage 
Treatment, 30, 237,322 ; Sheets, Flexible, 
for Columns, Walls, &c., 252; Sink 
Supports, 237; Stone, Artificial, 16, 

' 299; Taps, Bath, 184; Tiles, 124, 148; 
Timber: Oarriers, 268, Sawing, 322; 
Treads, 381; ‘Trusses, 332; Valves, 
Water, 78, 353, 418 ; Varnish, 332 ; Ven- 
tilating : Sewers, 30, 78, Underground 
Railways, 252; Ventilators, 173, 418; 
Walls, Partition, 196 ; Wall-paper Trim- 
ming Machines, 100 ; Wells and Shafts, 
124; Windows: Fanlizht:, Operating, 
173, Sash, 418 ; Wood Carving Machines, 
148, 252; Woodite, 11. : 


Paving Works, Payment for, 279. 


Peace, Consequent of, 239. 
Persian Tiles, 423. 


Perspective : Linear, 61; Making, 148. 


_ Peruzzi, Baldassare, 14. 


Peterborough Cathedral, 377. 

Photography: as Applied to Architec- 
tural Measurement and Surveying, 145 ; 
as Fine Art, 402. 

Piers, Concrete, 148. 

Pipes, Colouring for, 232. 

Plan, A new Church, 305. 

Planning Bedrooms, 172. 

Plans, Right of Surveyors to Dispose of, 
12. 

Play, The Architectural Association, 265. 

Plumbing, Ideal, 41, 91, 139, 170. 

Police Stations, 147. 

Port Sunlight and Thornton Hough, The 
Villages of, 87. 

Practice : Goodwill of Architect’s, 12, 232; 
and Theory, 275. 

Preservation of Ancient Buildings, 135, 
143. 

Prison: Cells, Concrete Floors in 322; 
Newgate, 8, 418. 

Propylea, Athens, Medieval Watch Tower, 
232. 


QUANTITIES: 175; Builders’ Lia- 
bilities for Mistakes in, 80; included in 
Contracts, 70, 148, 185 ; Examination in, 
62; of Tracery Work, Taking-out, 62 ; 
Surveyors, Architects acting as, 84. 


RAILING ROUND HATCH, 70. 

Railway: Berlin Overhead and Under- 
ground, 116; The Paris “ Metropolitan,” 
123; Station, A Fireproof, 7; Stations, 
Underground, 181; Whitechapel and 
Bow. 2 3; Cost of Contractors’, 68. 

Ranworth Rood Screen, 196. 

Registration of Architects in America, 
289, 301. 

Repair, Liability to, 62. 

Repairs, Notices to Enforce, 279. 

Restoration, 135, 143. 

Rhodes’s, Cecil, Grave, 212. 

Richmond Hill View, i107, 13. 
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ee SomE of the borough councils 
abt of London are notorious for the 
~ “disgraceful way in which they 

t their officials, any Tom, Dick or Harry— 
itcher, pastry-cook or publican—deeming it 
3 privilege to get ip at a council meeting and 
se the surveyor or the engineer in such 
insulting manner as to make it almost 
evitable for them to resign. Criticism of a 
mewhat similar character was meted cut to 
City Architect (Mr. Joseph Hirst) at the 
eeting of the Hull City Council, when the 
of the new City Hall were under considera- 
One gentleman was good enough to state that 
put a bacon-box down with a pepper-castor 

) of it, that would afford a fair representation 
the outline of the building which isto oceupy the 
tre of the Town Hall Square, “where the dock 

} will be in contrast and where the lavatory 
compare favourably with it.” Such witty 
arks, as might be supposed, provoked much 
rt, but we rather !ose faith in this sclf- 
chitectural critic when he says that, 


y been called in ‘‘and had made some 
uggestions” ; which seems to imply 
eric looks on Mr. Matcham (who 
the London Hippodrome) as an archi- 
f artistic merit. Other councillors at the 
ting spoke against Mr. Hirst’s design, the 

2 being that they ought to have an open 
mpetition for a building which is estimated 
cost £92,000; and “merchants, tradesmen, 
gal and other professions, and the inhabi- 
ts generally,” have followed suit in decrying 
design ; while the local Press fills its columns 


payers and others similarly qualified to 
- Then a frenzied leader-writer says: 
rill Hull hold up her head when her 
Stand with visiting strangers in the 
of what ought to be a great, spacious 
ordly square, surrounded by noble 
ignified buildings? When the citizen 
o his city’s public hall, will his 
: no t mantle red with shame as he sees the 

S eye scan the shops beneath? .. . 
endured? . . . Surely the kingdom 
d be searched for what is wdrthiest ; surely 
nd wisest counsel should be sought ; 
talent and genius of the land should 
_by competition to contribute their 
- @ public hall should’ be which 
‘Hull a proud and more beautiful 
y this sets forth what the general 
in Hull. We have not yet had 
nity. of seeing the design ourselves, 
ing from a yery rough newspaper 
it, and recalling the very satis- 


t front, they would not be pleased, - 
» understood Mr. Frank Matcham | 


h protests from “lovers of the beautiful,” ° 


| red! 
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factory work which Mr. Hirst has already done 
(several examples of which we have illustrated), 
we should express the opinion that all this wild 
outery is unfair to the architect, firstly, because 
the design is not what incompetent persons have 
described it to be, and secondly, the conditions 
imposed on him‘are overlooked, conditions which 
place the blame on the Council and nct on their 
architect, To expect a man to produce a beauti- 
ful design for a city hall which has its ground 
floor made up of shops is asking too much, and so 
long as these are insisted on the design must be 
correspondingly marred, As to the question of 
open competition, we think the Council has 
done wisely in not adopting such a course. 
Tkeir architect is familiar with the local con- 
ditions—the building materials, local labour and 
local traditions—and he has proved himself a 
capable designer. The opinion of the man in 
the street on architecture is not worth having: 
he knows nothing about it: he has vazue likes 
and dislikes: his taste, or want of it, is bad : 


52; 


NO, 


and his views are directed by his taste: yet this 
is the person who has been so busy in this out- 
cry ; this is the citizen whose cheek is to mantle 
Surely the heavens will fall. But in the 
meantime we would wish the lay critic to be quiet, 
for his voice is not pleasant nor his ideas worth 
the time and attention given to them. If a 
competition were held the cost of the building 
would be increased, and in all probability the 
design would prove inferior to Mr. Hirst’s. 


Ir is interesting to note an 
exhibition of architectural 
books now on view in the Fine 
: Art Gallery adjoining the 
public library at Cheltenham, the volumes being 
a selection from those in the reference depart- 
ment, The books are not arranged in cases, 
where one can only examine such pages as the 
librarian’s caprice dictates to show, but are laid 
out on open tables, so that Ruskin’s examples 
of the architecture of Venice can be looked 


Architectural 
Books in 
Libraries. 


_ through from cover to cover, and one hag the 


opportunity of seeing many books which would 
otherwise have remained-in the limbo of the 


reference department, unknown and unsug- 
gested. At the close-of the exhibition it is to 
be expected that many of these books will be 
sought for from the reference department for 
more complete study. Mary books have to be 
brought before the general reader before he is 
aware of their existence, Such ignorance is 
often the only obstacle to a spirit of interest 
and enthusiasm the absence of which is too 
often put down to indifference. Mention may 
be made of Viollet-le-Duc’s ‘‘ Lectures on Archi- 
tecture” (translated), Stuart and Revett’s 
“ Antiquities of Athens,” Britton’s ‘ Architec- 
tural Antiquities of Great Britain,’ Nash’s 
“ Mansions of England in the Olden Time,” and 
Rickman’s “Attempt to Discriminate, &c.” 
Modern work is represented by volumes of 
“ Architecture,” THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW, 
&c., and books cn modern architectural criticism 
such as Hi. 8. Prior’s “History of Gothic Art 
in England” or Leader Sceott’s ‘Cathedral 


Builders.” This is an exhibition of real value 
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( the nature of which should be encouraged and 
developed in other centres. 


| 
| THE announcement that an 
exhibition of Austrian fine 
art and decorative furniture 

is to be held in London during the coming 
_ season will be read with more dismay than 
pleasure, because a very shrewd guess can be 
made of the kind of work which will be ex- 
hibited ; good work of its sort, but of a very bad 
sort. The South Kensington authorities have 
already seen fit to set before the public those 
characteristic examples of ‘‘L’Art Nouveau” 
which were cfficred to them by Mr. George 
Donaldson, and now we may expect to see some 
additional specimens dear to the heart of 
‘« Secessionists.”’ There is a glimmer of hope in 
the statement that the exhibition is being pro- 
moted by the Austrian Ministry of Commerce, 
| but the fact that it will embrace “ everything 

that is new, original or characteristic in Austrian 
decorative art” augurs the worst, for it means 
| that we may expect a good percentage of — 
| curious—examples. 


A Forthcoming 
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SOME RECENT STREET \ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN LONDON... 


By F, HERBERT MANSFORD, 


O say that East London affords an unprofit- 
able field to the student of current street 
architecture is not to imply that its buildings 
are all deadly dull, though most of them are so 
to the eye. Its wide main roads on a sunny day 
are less depressing in effect than Victoria Strect, 
Westminster, Lisson Grove or the Harrow Road. 
But the architectural interest of East London 
is largely centred in ecclesiastical and municipal 
buildings, Structures of the former class are 
not fittingly considered in an article dealing 
with street architecture, and with regard to the 
latter the borough councils have scarcely bad 
time to emulate the spirit which has stirred the 
West Ham Corporation. True, there is a new 
library at Limehouse, a modest building of 
yellow stocks with stone dressings, but as the 
enly noteworthy features are the stone gable 
finials which take the form of open volumes, the 
less said about them the better. 

The Whitechapel Art Gallery was illustrated 
in the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL for April 24tb, 1901. 
Like all Mr. Harrison Townsend's buildings, it is 
original and worthy of examination, but it 
appears to have squeezed itself into alien 
surroundings like its brother in Bishopsgate. | 

In uo sense can the fagade of the Welsh 
Calvinistic Methodist Chapel at Mile End be 
regarded as an example of ecclesiastical art. 
The custom of designing Nonconformist chapels 
as structures of the thirteenth century is rapidly 
passing away. ‘he reaction is sometimes too 
complete and one cannot, help noting the great 
secularity of design in the case of the Whitfield 
Tabernacle and of this chapel at Mile End. 
The rich buff colour of the terra-cotta, and the 
three semicircular windows divided by mullions 
give the elevation a very distinct and pleasing 
character, but, if it were not for the clearly 
lettered inscription, one might mistake this 
place of worship for a drill-hall. In the Mile 
End Road tco is a blue Staffordshire brick 
tavern with yellow terra-cctta dressings, called 
“Ye Olde Red Cow,” whilst in the Commercial 
Road is a well-designed and striking building, 
though the reason for its deep red colour from 
plinth to ridge is not obvious, 

The construction of the District Railway 
Company's Extension to Bow has caused con- 
siderable demolition. It is to be hoped that the 
new buildings will ke not unworthy of what 
was described by Hatton in 1708 as “a very 
extraordinary spacious street between White- 
chapel Bars and the read to Mile End,” 

In a district like St. Luke's, where there is 
little of architectural interest beyond the asylum 
and a few churches, it is very refreshing to 
come across such a building as that recently 
erected for the Bovril Company at a corner of 
Old Street and Bunhill Row. The block attracts 
attention by its bulk and retains it by virtue of 
dignity and strength. The gencral walling is 
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of salt-glazed brickwork with the frequent use 
of stone for dressings. The long lines of string 
and cornice aie broken twice by the vertical 
masses of the staircases, of which the narrow 


windows rise with the flights in a plain field of 


walling. The windows throughout the building 
are expressive: deep (l4in.) reveals enclose 
those of warehouse and factory, while 43in. is 
considered sufficient for the leaded casements 
of the offices. The main entrance of stone is 


recessed within a deep cove, cemented but un- 


painted, and approached by steps of white 
marble. Perhaps granite would have been more 
in keeping and some may consider the pro- 
portions of the doorway too low, but neither of 
these points can mar the pleasure evoked by 
so admirable a baildinz, Messrs, Lanchester, 
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Stewart & Rickards have set a high standard of 
warehouse design in a neighbourhood whi¢h 
becoming every year more commercial. Ey 
In Barbican, on the north side, is a new 
pbuilding of brick and stone, and between the 
rows of mullioned windows of the first and 
second storeys is a frieze sculptured” in lo 
relief illustrating the process of gold refini 
carried on within, a redeeming feature in an 
otherwise characterless street. 7 
Against the south+wall of the Metropolitan 
Meat Market a glass and iron shelter is being 
erected, Sir Horace Jones's elevations may not 
be very successful artistica’ly, but the long 
level facades, decorated by frequently recurrin 
pilasters, possess a quality of repose which 8 
oecoming scarce, and if this shelter be continued 
around the whole building it will be architec- 
turally ruined. The section put up looks ex- 
perimental, and should be declared an artis 
failure, even worse than it was bound to be b, 
the nature of the case. ae 
The dulness of Cowcross Street has been re- 
lieved by the new front of a distillery for which 
Mr. Collcutt is responsible. The long low 
facade is composed of an unpolished granite 
ground storey of semicircular arches, a first 
tloor of widely-spaced pedimented windows with 
intermediate walling of alternate bands of red 
brick and stone, and an upper storey of square 
windows set in a deep frieze enriched with 
panels sculptured in relief, the whole being sure 
mounted by a bold cornice and balustrade. Th_ 
building being low and broad, Mr. Collcutt had 
a rare chance to show how striking a simple 
roof may become in a town thoroughfare, but 
here, although the roof is ridged parallel to the 
road and broken only by a few small dormers, 
he has preferred to allow the pitch to be dictated 
by the modest internal requirements and placed 
a balustrade in front which effectively hides it 
from most points of view. But as designed the 
frieze and cornice crown the wall quite satisfac 
torily and with dignity. : = pgs 
Passinz into Holbora the new front of the 
Birkbeck Bank looms largely in the view. Mr. 
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- Knightley had no easy task to treat satisfuctorily 
a pile” of this extent. The storeys mount up 
until the eleyation becomes of unpleasant pro- 


cas 


‘the building is only saved by the substructure 
of felspathic piers and semicircular arches com- 
prising the ground and mezzanine floors. Above 
_ the structure is faced with dull-glazed fatence 
of a varying but always pale ochre tint, the 
‘deeper blue and brown of the older elevations 
‘not being repeated. The wall surfaces are cut 
up by a good deal of ornament in the way of 
_ modelled panels and portraits in relief. As most 


blocking-course above should have been deeper 
‘to allow the surmounting balustrade to be com- 
pletely visible from the opposite pavement, 
- The cornice is broken into short lengths by pro- 
ecting bays carrying a small cornice of their 

own, of much smaller members although level 
with the former. It would seem that if the 
corona of the main cornice had been continuous 
of treatment would have 
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_ The building, No. 52, Bedford Row, recently 
erected at the back of the First Avenue Hotel, 
and adjoining Gray’s Inn, harmonises perfectly 
“with its surroundings. Although based on 
_ Georgian models, the ironwork and other details 
disclose distinct freshness of design, The archi- 
tects haye solved the difficulty of treating 
_ Satisfactorily five floors of windows in a plain 
wall by grouping the two lower and cutting 
shem off from the upper three by a continuous 
dalcony supported on coupled trusses, This 


much as the lower floors are for professional 
poses while the upper are residential, 


es ane it is scarcely too much to say that _ 


treatment is the more appropriate here inas-— 
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Bloomsbury has not been itself since the bolts 
and bars succumbed. to the attacks of the 
London County Council. Some of the longest 
gardens have been curtailed for the erection 
of flats, Russell Square is decked out with 


terra-cotta trimmings, and Southampton Row is | 


a sad spectacle of lost opportunities, seeing that 
it will soon form a prolongation of the new 
street from Holborn to the Strand, and is to 
be widened accordingly between Holborn and 
Bloomsbury Place. The low blocks of flats on 
the east side revel in sham gables and other 
abominations, while the loftier buildings display 
attenuated columns eccentrically rusticated and 
features never studied in perspective, such as 
transomed windows of which the lower lights 


are nearly hidden by the balustrades in front | 


and columns of which the bases are invisible. 
The Hotel Russell and University College 
Hospital are the largest new buildings in the 
locality. With regard to the latter the under- 
lying idea is that of a central administrative 
block communicating with four radiating wings 
by bridges, These wingsare similarly connected 
to sanitary towers at the extreme angles of the 
site. An almost entire absence of corridor is 
thus achieved, but the isolation of the various 
blocks by air-ways has been already somewhat 
modified. Sanitary towers are distinctive 
features. of hospital buildings and _ afford 
opportunities for picturesque design, 


_ instance Messrs, Alfred Waterhouse & Son have 
_ accepted. the ‘difficulty of a five-sided tower, 


strengthened the angles of the upper stage by 
boldly-corbelled turrets, and by carrying the 
main roofs of the ward pavilions over on arches 
have made it possible to terminate the towers as 
four-sided figures. On the transept of the west 
wing is a well-modeiled panel of the royal arms 
recalling the fact that the whole structure is Sir 
Blundell Maple’s memorial of the last Victorian 
Jubilee, 

A lofty corner tavernof buff terra-cotta opposite 
the Whitfield Tabernacle in Tottenham Court 
Road is the work of Mr. Fitzroy Doll. The style 


_ of it, Gothic, is not what one might expect from 


its dedication to Apollo. The Muses look down 
from the nine niches in which they appear to 


be sheltering from the rain. Certainly the 
umbrella-like canopies between the first floor 
windows are too low, and must have r minded 
the architect of one of the disadvantages of 
terra-Gotta,; inasmuch as stone canopies could 
have been modified without delay. Apollo, who 
is* discreetly. placed a storey. higher, is less 
sheltered although less draped; he is perhaps 
considered tobe above the clouds. The gables 
of Parnassus exhibit traceries of alternating 
designs, and the turrets are finished with battle- 
mented parapets. 


: (Zo be continued.) 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


WOMEN PRACTISING ARCHITECTURE. 


By Miss ETHEL M. CHARLES. 


MEETING of the Architeztural Associa- 
tion was held on I’riday evening last at 
9, Conduit Street, W.. the chair being occupied 
by the president, Mr. W. Howard Seth-Smith. 
After the minutes of the last meeting had been 


'~read“and~ confirmed, Messrs. P. W. G: Rudhall 


In this: | 


(Brighton), C. K. Roe (Kensington) and B. 
Drummond (Fleetwoed) were elected members 
of the Association. 

A vote of thanks was proposed to Professor 
Beresford Pite for allowing members to visit 
Christ Church, Brixton Road, on February Ist. 
The president then announced the following, 


additional donations to the New Premises 
Fund :— 
Sass di 
0. B. Arding - - - - - 5 0 0 
Arthur Harstou - - - - 3 3 0 
A. H. Ryan-Tenison - - - - 2= 2" 0 
H. Dymoke Wilkinson - + - Z- 2-0 
Hf. 1. Potter - - - - - - Reale 0 
T. R. JLooper - - - - - DS Ue 
V. Wilkins - - - - . - LAle 0 
15 10 0 
Donations previously announced* 38,715 11 6 
Total - . = S731 be és 


(* In the total published in our last issue there was an 
error of £1 1s. due to one donation having been repeated.) 

Some donations to the library were next an- 
nounced, after which Miss Ethel M, Charles 
read her paper on ‘A Plea for Women practis- 
ing Architecture.” She said :— 

I appear before you to-night with a certain 
amount of diffidence, as the subject under dis- 
cussion is not of my own choosing, and I fear I 
cannot do it justice. The title, to start with, 
is somewhat misleading. The dictionary says: 
Plea means a lame excuse or apology. Now I 
do not propose to offer you any lame excuses 
or apologies, all of which would be out of place. 
I shall merely bring to your notice some facts 
relative to women and architecture, with most 
of which you are doubtless already familiar. 
Then again, the title seems to suggest that I 
am conscious of a feeling against women archi- 
tects, and since I read the paper before your 
Association it further implies that I believe 
such hostility is to be found amongst your 
ranks, Now I wish it to be clearly understood 
that I disclaim both of these assumptions. 
Doubtless your Committee had their thoughts 
directed to the choice of this subject by the 
knowledge of the existence of this feeling ; but, 
personally, I have never met with it, No one 
has ever maintained before me that a woman 
should not practise as an architect, and if this 
view is held I venture to think it can only be 
held. by those outside the profession, who are 
consequently not acquainted with the functions, 
powers and responsibilities of an architect. 

Since you are members of the profession, it 
seems superfluous to address you on the subject 
as you must know better than anyone what 
are the qualifications necessary for the exercise 
of the same, and therefore know better than 
anyone that it is not a case of man or woman 
being best fitted to practise this art, but that it 
is entirely a case of personal capacity. 

In a back number of the ‘ British Architect” 
I came across the following remark ;:—* Whether 
women as a whole are fitted to take up the 
profession of architecture we hold strong and, 
it may be, conservative views—vyiews which we 
do not think it would serve any useful purpose 
to discuss,” I hope very much that some one 
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ROTEL RUSSELL: 


present kolds similar strong and conservative 
views, and that he will be kind enough to express 
them, as I may tell you the subject was 
se'ected by your Committee.a3 being a peculiarly 
useful and suitable one. 

It would be a bold man who would assert that 
“women as a whole” are fitted to take up the 
profession, considering that so few women have 
turned their thoughts-in its direction ;. but it 
would be a still bolder man who would assert 
that men as a whole are fitted to take up the 
profession, vide the enormities that are daily 
committed by men in the name of architecture. 
I repeat, it is not a case of men versus women ; 
it is a cas+of individual capabil‘ty and aptitude. 

However, there are some people, we are given 
to unders and, who do maintain that woman, 
per se, is unsuited for practising our ar, Where- 
in the weak point. lies we shall no doubt discover 
in the course of the evening ; but as far as I-can 
judge it lies outside the woman, and is not a 
defect inherent in. her. 
why women should not practise architecture is 
because, except in one or two isolated cases, she 
has not practised it; and that is just no reason 
at all. 

The same objection is brought forward every 
time that women have attempted to enlarge 
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I suppose the reason. | 
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their sphere of action, and~ yet yearly new 
proofs are given that intellectually women can, 
at least in many cases, hold their own with men. 
The results of University examinations show 
it; members of ‘the medical profes-ion testify 
to it; the legal profe-sion numbers women 
in its ranks, both in France and in America, 
though up till now in England women have 
only been allowed to study for but not to 
practise at the Bar. ‘Let them study by all 
means,” the conservatives say, ‘‘ but draw the 
line at practice.” And what is the use of in- 
struction, I ask you, if it is to be turned to no 
purpose? What is study witbout an object? 
knowledg? without application? It-is simply 
creating wants without granting the power of 
satisfying them, Living is not learning, but 
applying what one has Jearnt. 

If, then, it is granted that woman is inteilvc- 
tually capable of wrestling with the problems 
of architecture, are we to suppose that she is 
physically incapable of carrying on the work 
entailed? It were unreasonable to say her 
strength is not equal to the task when we see 
what women actually do in this country. Take 
chainmakers, for instance. Hundreds of women 
are employed in the very heavy work of chain- 


. making, a most arduoug trade, and you must 
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not one to be adopted by the physically feeble. 


‘for schools, prisons and railway stations com- 


remember how two or three years ago certain — 
philantbrop’sts were anxious that legislation — 
should interfere and put a stop to this, as they 
asserted the work was too great a strain for a — 
woman, This intervention only resulted in the | 
Home Secretary being besieged by indignant — 
depu ations of these same women, all protestin 
their competence and defiantly baring their — 
muscular arms as evidence of the strength on — 
which they prided themselves. Then, again, © 
our agricultural labourers are not by a long way 
all.-men. In harvest time, when the work re- 
quires to be got through with all spzed, women ~ 
are called out to labour side by side with their — 
husbands and brothers; they toil from earliest — 
dawn to latest twilight, through all the burning © 
heat of the early autumn day, and, so far from — 
succumbing to this exposure, they weather it — 
with the best of the men and live on to seventy — 
and eighty years of age. Now the bodily fatigue — 
an architect must be prepared to undergo can- — 
not be compared to the physical strain our 
women endure when employed as field farers’ or 
as chainmakers, 

I do not mean to say that the physteaia 
labours that women undergo as labourers or — 
chainmakers fits them for the intellectual work 
of architecture.. But I wish to point out that 
women are not all such delicate creatures as — 
some people believe them to be. “ 

I do not mean to make light of the ardnouk 
ness of the professon. The mere study of — 
architecture involves a great deal of physical — 
a3 well as mental strain, and since practice 
means the continuance of study and, added to 
this, responsibility, the profession is certainly — 


ut women are not all physically feeble any — 
more than men are all physically strong, You 
have heard of architects—men—breaking down — 
through overwork, but you do not for that 
reason say that all men are unfitted to practise — 
the profession, I have never heard of a woman 
architect breaking down, but neither do I assert — 
that all women are fitted to practise architecture. © 

Those who base their objections to women 
architects on the fact that they are an innova 
tion, and therefore to be suppressed, will fling — 
their prejudices and fears to the winds when 
what is now an innovation comes to be a re- 
cognised institution. Already in America one 
town has a lady for a consulting architect, and — 
we are given to understand that her designs 


pare favourably with other similar works i in the 
country. 
But there are some opponents wko are more 
specific in their objections, and it is with these 
we must now deal. Their objections really 


arise from an imperfect knowlejge of what an ~ 
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* sarehteact is. There is a general idea afloat that 
architects “make plans” and climb ladders, but 
beyond these two accomplishments nothing 
Boettain seems to be known. The former occu- 
: pation is acknowledged to be quite a legitimate 
one for a woman, provided she have the neces- 
sary brains, Lut the latter cannot be coun- 
tenanced for a moment, even though she may 
be sufficiently ccurageous to attempt it, and 
can be trusted not to lose her head on the 
scaffolding. As far as I can gather, it is not 
the climbing that is objected to, but the fact 
that she may be sevn climbing the ladder. There- 
in lies the difficulty. No less an architect than 
_ Wren shows us a way round, if not over, it. 
‘he famous Duchess of Marlborough informs 
“us that Wren “ was content to be dragged up in 
a basket three or four times a week to the top 
of St. Paul’s, and at great hazard, for £200 a 
year. No one could object to a woman being 
j hoisted up in a basket any more than they 
uld object to her making use of the more 
mvetionsl elevator. Climbing a ladder is 
- condemned as unwomanly, but so was riding a 
- bicycle or being seen on the top of an omnibus 
As not so very long ago, and yet all are now 
seemingly reconciled to these unwomanly 
practices. Besides, the latter question could 
" only be raised by persons who are in ignorance 
- of the portion of a lifetime that an architect 
8 ends upon a ladder, and this is so infinite- 
"smal as to be unworthy of consideration. 
But, besides the objector to innovation and 
F the objector to ladder-climbing, there is the 
_ man who has dealt personally with architects 
as their client, and who knows very definitely 
J are an architect is and what he expects from 
E. He mu-t be a thoroughly artistic, scien- 
tife and practical man. He must be able to 
_ design at all possible speed—by return of post 
we were told last Friday—a convenient, durable 
and beautiful building of any one of the three 
_ groups into which buildings may be roughly 
cl lassified - domestic, ecclesiastical and civil. 
‘e must have an intimate and familiar know- 
dge- of every material and every trade em- 
oycd in the realising of the said building. in 
rder that none but the best of its kind and the 
t of technical skill may be employed. He 
must be a master of scientific construction, in 
rder to prevent waste of time, material and 
- money. He must keep all accounts relating 
to the work, bear in mind the interests of 
client and contractor, and manage everything 
ithout allowing any friction to come about 
etween the different parties concerned. This 
ist is not complete; I have mentioned-but a 
few funct’ons required by an employer of his 
rehitect. For the sake of argument we will 
uppose that they appear to offer just so many 
pjections to a woman following architecture. 
To succeed in architecture one must be, as I 
have said, artistic, scientific and practical in 
- business matters ; that is to say, success is 
largely a matter of natural gifts, education and 
xperience. Now, who will assert that the 
necessary gifts are not ‘and cannot be possessed 
Bby. woman; that she does not receive the 
requisite general education, and that experience 
~ may not be acquired by her as well as by man. 
Let us look first at the esthetic side of the 
juestion. Architecture has been defined as 
ood construction inspired by an artistic motive 
or by the instinct, of the beautiful. Now this 
instinct of the beautiful, oras the French put it 
better, ce sentiment du beau, is as arule more 
¥ trongly developedin the woman. Nearly every 
woman is more or less impressionable and 
receptive, that is, she is an aitist by tempera- 
ment. Her taste will lead her instinctively and 
intuitively to a result which a man will reach 
by a series of criticisms and reasonings. Hesees 
e truth; she feels it. The beautiful is attained 
“oth ; "what matter if the paths they follow 


~ 


In most cases (outside the profession, be it 
understood) who is it that cares to be surrounded 
1 y beautiful objects and attempts as far as is 


as he is comfortable cares little for the appear- 
ance of his surroundings. It follows, then, that 
it must be the woman, who will cheerfully 
fice even comfort to her conception of 
ity, if any choice have to be made between 
two. 

5 ome Epeople go so far as to say that a woman 


= 


AND 


t is certainly not the average man, who so lon g 
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must necessarily know how to plan a house 
better than aman, because her household duties 
suggest to her the wants and requirements that. 
must be met. We.do not entirely agree with 
this view. The best housekeeper in the world 
may have most definite ideas as to what she 
requires, but she will not produce a plan —that is, 
the suitable disposition of spaces—till she 
has realised what rules and. precepts must he 
obeyed in planning a house, And these rules, 
being all based upon common-sense and obvious 
reasoning, are as patent to men as they are to 
women. 

We must not, however, lose sight of the fact 
that the influence of women in domestic archi- 
tecture has been felt ever since the progress of 
social relations made her the equal instead of the 
slave of man. Woman’s position in a country is 


the surest sign of the social progress in that 
country, and it was in the sixteenth century, 
when women began to be respected ‘‘ asa whole ”’ 
instances, 


and not only in individual that 
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domestic architecture regained its prominence. 
It was when a woman ruled this country and by 
her personality influenced many that castles, 
cathedrals and colleges—buildings designed by 
men for men—ceased to be the most important 
architectural objects erected. EHlizabeth’s reign 
is remarkable for the number of radical changes 
which took place, and in no direction was the 
change so marked as in architecture. 

At tne time when, under James's rule, the 
Scotch were dwelling in fortresses about as com- 
fortable as a Norman keep, the English under 
Elizabeth were vieing with each other as to who 
should build the most roomy, most convenient 
and most beautiful houses. It is noteworthy 
that the great Queen spent not a penny herself 
in the interests of building, but she gave her 
noblemen much moral support, encouraging them 
to spend their thousands in erecting palaces 
worthy of receiving her as a guest. One of the 
most indefatigable builders of that time whose 
name has come down to us was a woman, 
Elizabeth of Hardwicke. Of the “three most 
elegant seats that were ever raised by one 
hand,” so says her biographer, only Hardwicke 
Hall remains, and judging from its monotonous 
symmetry and extravagant window-space, we 


have, it. seems, little cause to regret old Chats- 
worth and Oldcotes. Besides her three country 
seats, this. lady left “stately almshouses for 
twelve poor people” in Derby, and personally 
superintended the construction of ‘ta splendid 
mural monument” to her own memory in All 
Saints’ Church, Derby. Her biographer, alluding 
to her passion for building, describes her as “a 
woman of a masculine understanding and con- 
duct; proud, furious, selfish and unfeeling.” 
Apparently we are to gather that these un- 
attractive qualities, pride, violence and egoism, 
go hand in hand with a masculine under- 
standing. If, as Hardwick shows, she lacked 
artistic feeling, she was, on the other hand, a 
thoroughly practical woman,’ Of the four 
husbands she outlived three were wealthy men 
who were able to supply her with the means of 
indulging in her favourite pursuit, 

In France, where women stand’ out more 
prominently than in England, and during the 
early Renaissance, when they were most con- 
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spicuous as politicians, warriors and poets, we 
find them occupied with building at an earlier 
date than at home. Marie de Pierre- Vive, Dame 
du Perron, one of the ladies of the household of 
Catherine de Medicis, was officially associated 
with Philibert de l’Orme during the erection of 
the Tuileries. In 1566 her name stands among 
the list of “ MM. les Surintendants des Batiments 
du Roy,” and it is interesting to note that where 
she and de l’Orme signed papers together, Dame 
du Perron’s name comes first. Her royal mistress 
was another woman of “a masculine under- 
standing,” and insisted on her own plans being 
used for her palace. Del’Orme writes to her: 
“Tequel 'Palays je conduis de votre Grace 
suivant les dispositions, mesures et commande- 
ment qu'il vous a plait m’en faire.” 

But however artistic a women may be, her 
natural gifts alone will not suffice any more 
than will those of a man without study and 
direction, Art has its restrictions and its 
limitations, which must be recognised and 
appreciated if truth and nature are to be our 
guides ; and architecture is particularly restricted 
and limited both in theory and in practice. In 
theory it is bound by those rules of art inspired 
by taste based on tradition, and by those rules 
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of science which can be demonstrated by in- 
variable and absolute formule. And in practice 


it is limited by structural conditions, which, if. 


neglected, re-ulf in the collapse of the building ; 
it is limited by the physical properties of material, 
by the climate, by the habits and customs of the 
moment, 


Study of ssthetic rules produces fine designs — 
and study of scientific laws produces fine con- | 


struction. Now, construction demands a know- 
ledge of the principles of mathematics besides 
a knowledge of the properties of building 
materials, Mathematics involve logic, or the 
science of reasoning correctly, and hitherto logic 
has been held to be the peculiar inheritance of 
man as opposed to woman, Jt may be freely 
granted that among uneducated women possibly 
a larger proportion are more illogical in their 
every-day conclusions than among an equal 
number of uneducated men : but it by no means 
follows from this that the brain of the average 
woman of education is less capable of mastering 
the science of logic than that of the average 
man of education. Now, we are only discussing 
cultivated women, and all reference to the un- 
cultivated and illogical class is beside the 
question. That logic can be mas- 
tered is proved by the successful re- 
sults achieved by women at the 
Universities, where they show pecu- 
liar aptitude for the science of 
mathematics, the numbers who de- 
vote themselves to this study being 
great, out of all proportion to those 
who select other schools or triposes. 
Again, at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, 
where the architectural course in- 
cludes, besides an immense variety 
of other subjects,a very high stan- 
dard of mathematical ability, a 
woman, an American, has lately 
had the honour of carrying off the 
Premier Prix-over the heads of her 
brother students. 

But pure mathematics are of little 
use without familiarity with the 
properties of building materials, and 
this familiarity, it is argued, can 
only be gained by a technical know- 
ledge of the trades employed in 
building. In the Middle Ages the 
architect was only distinguished 
from the workman by conspicuous 
natural gifts and greater skill in 
technique; he who was most fa- 
miliar with his materials produced 
the finest designs. .The workshop 
was then the training ground for 
the embryo architect, and doubt- 
less would have proved a rough 
school fora woman. But now, how- 
ever much the fact may be de- 
plored, most of the architect's work 
is produced in an office and not in 
a workshop, and is due more to his 
intellectual activity than to his 
manual skill in any trade. If, then, 
gocd design depends upon the 
proper use of material, and this 
use may only be learnt through 
handling it, how comes it that fine 
designs are produced by men who 
are in no way fitted to work with such mate- 
rial, and that on the other hand most of the 
builders who dispense with the services of an 
architect, and many. of whom are skilled in one 
or more trades, produce crude results which, 
though they strive after, fail to realise archi- 
tectural effect? The answer is simple. It is 
largely a matter of education and deeper 
preparation which enables the sharpened 
intelligence to grasp more readily the principles 
of technical skill. This general education is 
indispensable to architectural study, and since 
there is but slight difference nowadays between 
the course of education pursued by men and 
women I cannot see that the absence of work- 
shop training should nowadays hamper a 
woman any more than it does aman. Do not 
mistake my meaning. Education cannot create 
the gift of design—for designers, like poets, are 
born and not made—but it fosters and en- 
courages this gift and calls out the highest 
faculties when they do exist in the student. No 
amount of training will make the deaf and 
dumb to sing; but, for all that, training is 
invaluable, not to say essential, to a singer who 
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intends to do his voice justice. If I may be 


allowed a inisquotation :— 
*“ Books, gowns, dezrees will leave a fool a fool, 
But designs are best when the designer’s-been to school.’t 
Granted, then, that woman is fully competent 
as far as the eesthetic and scientific sides of the 
profession are concerned, there remains the 
economic side to be considered. This covers 
all the business transactions that take place 
between the architect, client and contractor, 
and involves the exercising of a large amount 


' of tact in order to make matters run smoothly. 


Without tact a business man will not go far, 
and this indispensable quality seems universally 
acknowledged to be dealt out more generously 
to woman than to man. In France every 
woman is born a business man and her taste is 
never questioned, whereas in England it is the 
exception to find a man who {combines artistic 
talents with business qualities. 

The stumbiing-block in the business relations 
seems to be that the architect is responsible for 
the quality of the work done and so has to oversee 
and direct the workmen. This, for some reason, 
is supposed to be beyond the powers of a 
woman; I am told it is objected she cannot 


use the necessary amount of strong language to | 


keep the workmen up to the mark. But surely 
there are other ways of enforcing your will 
than through the medium of strong language. 
There is not one man in twenty who has realized 
that gentleness may be a force. A man will 
boast of his want of self-control; he flatters 
himself that abusive language shows ‘himself to 
be a man of strong character, a master; he 
would count himself less manly were he less 
violent, and yet you must confess that some of 


the gentlest men you know happen to be those - 


who always get their own way and compel 
people to carry out their wishes whether they 
will or no, St. Paul's Cathedral, one of the 
finest examples of Renaissance work we have in 
England, isa living example of what workmen 
can produce without the stimulus of abuse, 
Wren had the ‘ungodly custom of swearing” in 
such abhorrence that he posted up an order to 
the effect that upon sufficient proof tke clerk 
of the works should dismiss any labourer guilty 
of this crime, and further that ‘if any master 
working by task shall’ not upon admonition 
reform this profanation among his apprentices, 


' servants and labourers, it shall be eatiete a hi 
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‘the limitations of sex’ ‘entered, - A won 


- and with the contractor insuperable difficult 
- would occur. *The woman could do the indo 


that she would always be successful, and ye 


fault, and he shall be liable to be censured by 
the Commissioner:.” Besides, swearing at one’s 
subordinates is really not as fashionable as ine 
used to be, In the Army and the Navy, where — 
formerly the slightest order was accompanied b 
a volley of oaths, the change is strongly marked, — 
and the officer who now so far forgets himself as 
to swear at his men lays himself open to a severe S 
reprimand from his superior officers. oe 
I think I have touched upon most of ‘the 
points which might be brought forward ag — 
objections to women practising architecture, 
anid I trust we shall all be agreed that the - 
obstacles are more imaginary than real. — But — 
there is one other point I ought to refer to 
before closing, and that is the “new style” that 
some people are clamouring for. Since women 5 


the conjecture that fresh inspiration will come — 
from that quarter, Women make intelligent — 
interpreters and passionate disciples, but, to — 
judge from the testimony of bygone centuries, sg 
their power stops short at creation. It may be | 
wrong to assume that women is — 
totally wanting in inventiveness yand 
. it may all be a question of upbringing * 
' and training. Hitherto men have — 
always led the way, for the race is 
to the swift and the battle to the 
strong, and men have been the swift 
and the strong since women’s up-— 
bringing taught them. only depend. -" 
ence and reliance and in no way 
fostered originality. But nowadays 
women are expected to think and_ 
act for themselves, and this- selfe 
dependence and self-reliance may 
prove to be the generating spark - 
which will rouse to activity the 
originality and creative power which, 
for all we know to the contra a 
may long have lain dormant within 
them. ; 
But. in any cas2 this Sa of: 
creative faculty would not hamper 
a woman architect. Architecture 
is a logical art, and no change has 
taken place in it without a very ~ 
obvious reason, and when no reason © 
can be adduced for original and_ 
capricious designs, such productions 
are grotesque and not architectural, 
The truest architects are not dis- 
tinguished for brilliancy of invention 
so much as for careful attention — 
bestowed on the smallest details of 
their work, and women ‘as a whole? 
possess the faculty of worrying out 
details so small that they often are 
apt to escape the attention of the 
more comprehensively-minded man. 
If I do not stop now you may 
go away with the impression that 
consider women more fitted to. 
- practise architecture than men, but 
nothing could be further from my 
- thoughts, although Sir L. Alma- 
Tadema told us that the essential 
element of our art is beauty _ and 
that the essential clement of beauty is Woman. 3 


: The Discussion. 


In proposing a vote of thanks to the ise 
Mr. Arnold Mitchell observed that art had its 
limits and so also had sex. In the course of 
practice the architect had to deal with his client 
and his builder. From the fornter he took his 
instructions and to the best. of his ability he 
endeavoured to carry them out, and up to 
point there was no.reason. that. the, man shou 
do better than the woman; but there was. 
contractor to deal with, and - it was h 


example, might have to go on a buil gand 
object to materials. It was a most difficult 
thing for a man to take orders from a woman— 
his whole nature seemed-to revolt against i 


work, but with that her ability asa practis 
architect ceased, She might achieve success i 
some particulars, but it was impossible to exp 


that was essential to ot aes es arehi 


a whole. He thought Miss Charles had 
aised a bogey about the use of stron g language 
by architects to enforce the performance of 
ork: his. experience was that architects did 


_. Mr. Leonard Stokes next spoke. It was not 
. often, he said, that they heard so excellent a 
paper or one delivered with such sense ; lecturers 
often gabbled out their papers, and that evening 
they had been taught a lesson. Miss Charles 
had said that men were responsible for the ugly’ 
uildings around us, but she did not say whether, 
women were in the same proportion as 
Waschitects, the ugliness would be any less. He 
thought however that-she had proved a very 
_ good case for women to be allowed to try, As 
regards enforcing the performance of work, 
ersuasiveness (which women possessed) was 
ften as effective as anything else and he did not 
x think it at all necessary to use violent language, 
_ At the same time it was difficult to imagine how 
_ @ woman was to deal with an awkward con- 
tractor. Still, she dealt with cantankerous 
x ooks! But there were great difficulties when 
cockroaches were concerned! She didn’t like 
to put her foot down and that was sometimes 
 nece ssary with contractors, A woman might 
Bean ladders, but we were not accustomed to 
it; and though on a large building she might 
leave much to a clerk of works, on smaller 
bs it would be necessary for her to attend to 
ese matters herself: and he did not know 
ther a basket could always. be provided, 
m if she managed-the scaffold—even if she 
caped it—there were the prospects of matri- 
my. In early life she might study zealously, 
d then something occurred which upset all 
er ideas : and after that he did not think she 
continue to. practise. .A woman was 
nected to look after her husband. It might 
00 much to expect of her, but so long as this 
‘so he did not know how she was to continue 
her practice as an architect. One or the other 
mu e inevitably go to the dogs. 
. R. H. Weymouth did not feel that the 
pa ber: earried conviction. He agreed with Mr, 
Mitchelt’s explanation of the limitations im- 
yosed by sex, though he thought that the office. 
work could be admirably done by women: and. 
Eperhaps aig a solution of the diffi- 
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the Institute examination. A: 
the Association was interested in this question. 
A woman might make architecture her liveli- 
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culty, namely, that such details as cupboards, 
fireplaces, &c., could very properly be left to 
women, while the larger and rougher work was 
done by men. Probably women would do much 
better than men in decorative work. 

Mr. Butler Wilson, president of the Leeds and 
Yorkshire Architectural Society, thought the 
criticism had gone away from the high standard 
set up by Miss Charles. In his opinion it was 
impossible for one man to cover the whole of 
the ground in fully carrying out the duties of an 
architect. This fact had been proved in medicine 
and was being generally proved in architecture, 
where specialists were found to be necessary 
for particular kinds of work: some men built 
asylums, while others built houses of a character 
calculated to fill the asylums. He thought there 
was a field for women as specialists in domestic 
work. He was rather inclined to think that 
decoration was the highest form of architecture. 

Mr. H. P. G. Maule said the matter was one 
of personal capacity : if the woman had the 
desire and ability to practise she could do so, 
whereas if she failed in this, she simply dropped 
out ; but men should put the opportunity in 
her way. He thought the Association was to be 
congratulated on being the first architectural 
body in tbis country which had had a paper 
read before them by a woman, By opening up 
the study to women they were doubling the 
chances of securing good work. 

Mr. F. T. W. Goldsmith expressed the opinion 
that no woman would dare to tackle a man on 
a job beneath the unsympathetic gaze of the 
clerk of works, though she might do such things 
very effectively in private. He strongly objected 
to the proposal to disconnect work done in the 
office and on the building, as this was contrary 
to precedent ; though if women chose to practise 
as consulting architects he thought a very large 
field was open to them. Men did not object to 
lady architects per se, but to incompetent lady 
architects. 

After Mr. F. W. Marks, Miss Maule and Mr. 
H. A. Satchell had spoken the president re- 
marked that Miss Charles had been through the 
whole of the students’ course, and had passed 
As a teaching body 
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hood, and after marriage a supplementary liveli- 
hood. We should not forget that it wes only 
during the last fifty years that women had 
really. been educated, and the results at cxami- 
nations were astonishing. The question before 
them that evening had been cliscussed during 
Mountford’s presidency and it was then 
decided to allow ladies to enter the class*s of 
the Association. 

Miss Charles briefly replied and the m2cting 
then ended, 


A FIREPROOF RAILWAY STATION. 


HE station at the Dingle end of the Livcr- 
pool Overhead Railway, at which the fatal 

fire occurred on the evening of December 23rd, 
has now been reconstructed. Between the Her- 
culaneum Dock and the Dingle Stations there 
is a tunnel, aud it was before the train emerged 
from the tunnel into Dingle Station that the fire 
took place, making a furnace of the station and 
the end of the tunnel, through which blew a 
westerly gale from the dock end. In the 
interval the station and its approaches have 
been reconstructed andimproved. Assuggested 
at the Board of Trade enquiry and the inquest 
on the six victims of the fire, wcod and flammable 
materials have been reduced to a minimum in 
the refitting of the station. The platform, 
which was formerly of wood, has been 1ebuilt 
with brick side-walls and flagyed with speciaily 
prepared stone, while certain wooden barriers, 
waiting-rooms and seats have been superseded 
by iron ones. The signal-box at the entrance 
to the tunnel has been rebuilt of brick, and the 
stairway from the platform to the exits has 
been roofed in and the sides covered with glass 
in iron frames. The latter improvemert has 
been introduced in order as far as possible to 
prevent draught, a very important precaution, 
not only for the comfort of the passengers, but 
with a view to dispelling somewhat the force of 
any gale of wind which~ might, as on the 
occasion of the recent fire, sweep up the tunnel 
from the adjoining docks and fan the flames of 
any possible outbreak. Besides structural altera- 
sions, other safeguards against fire which have 
been introduced by the Company comprise the 
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equipping of the whole station with extin- 
guishing apparatus, including two powerful 
chemical engines placed on the underground 
platform, and about 200yds. of hose. They are 
also the first railway company in Great Britain 
to adopt the May-Oatway automatic fire-alarm, 


which has been so arranged that should any 


fire occur in the station or its approaches, either 
on the upper floor or the underground platform, 
a simultaneous warning will be automatically 
signalled to the station officials and the Liver- 
pool Central Fire Brigade. The detecting wires 
are almost instantaneously affected by the sudden 
rise of temperature occasioned by the lighting 
of a small fire, and electric bell-signals are 
thereby transmitted. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


APHORISM FOR THE WEEK, : 
To build a house for oneself is an excellent 
education in architecture.—J. J, STEVENSON, 


READERS will doubtless note 
Dar Slates. with satisfaction a new feature 
in this issue—the photo-litho reproductions in 
the centre plates, Special arrangements have 
been made for the production of illustrations by 
this process, and drawings can be rendered by it 
which it would be impossible to reproduce by 
the half-tone or line processes.“ We hope to 
publish further photo-lithographs as occasion 
requires. Some particulars relating to Newgate 
Prison are given in the paragraph below, while 
reference is made to Siena Cathedral on p. 14 of 
this issue. 


es 


Mr, THOMAS W, WALLIS, of 
=r. ma nis Louth, who is termed by a 
Wao. correspondent ‘the greatest 
woodearver who ever lived (not excepting 
Grinling Gibbons),” celebrated his eighty-first 
birthday on February 4th. Our correspondent 
continues: “In the fifties of last century his 
name was a household word amongst all lovers 
of art, his wondrous examples of wood-carving— 
more especially in the shape of groups in still 
life at the Great Exhibition of 1851—haying 
startled all the world. In 1870 his sight failed 
him. At present he occupies much of his time 
in painting in oil. He has recently completed 
a life-size presentation portrait of Mr. Harry 
Hems. In 1899 he published his ‘ Autobiography,’ 
a most interesting and instructive record of 
early reverses and ultimate success,” 


THE drawings of Newgate 
Prison which we publish-this 
week, by Mr. W. Campbell Oman, are of special 
interest from the fact that this unique building, 
which exhibits, as Mr. Reginald Blomfield says, 
“the finest abstract expression of wall-surface 
to be found in Western architecture,” is soon to 
be pulled down in order to make way for Mr, 
Mountford’s new sessions house, It is interesting 
to note the pediment over the Governor’s resi- 
dence shown in the sketch on this page. This 


Newgate Prison. 
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pediment no longer exists, as an attic is now in 
its place ; which goes to show that either this 
drawing is incorrect or that Dance altcred his 
design during the much-needed repairs which he 
carried out after the Gordon riots. The same 
may be said of the set-back blank walls over the 
entrances, as their heights would have to be 
(according to this drawing) considerably in- 
creased to bring them up to their present height. 
Minor details such as the entrances and niches 
do not tally with those at present existing. 
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_ BURNING OF NEWGATE BY THE GORDON RIOTERS, 1780. (SKETCHED FROM. % 


A CONTEMPORARY PRINT.) 


With regard tothe small sketch in the preceding 
column, it should be observed that there are now 
no side roofs, while the flat arched openings with 


iron bars on the sides and lantern lights over.the | 


flat portions are interesting for a similar reason, 


THE completion of the Sieges- 
allee at Berlin, which furnished 
the German Emperor with a 
text for one of his most characteristic addresses, 
is a notable event, and one that should specially 
interest us while the Victoria Memorial is in 
progress. It consists of a series of statues of 
the various rulers of Brandenburg and Prussia, 
from the Markgraf Albrecht the Bear to the 
Emperor Wilhelm I, Each is placed on a semi- 
circular terrace and flanked with half-length 
figures of the two leading statesmen of his reign, 
the whole arrangement being of white. marble 
and forming a long succession of thirty-two 
groups arranged with geometrical exactitude on 
either side of a broad road in the Thiergarten. 
The work is by various sculptors—Walther 
Schott, Max Unger, Josef’ Uphues, Bése, Baum- 
bach, Felderhoff, Carl and Reinhold Begas, 
Kraus, Herter, Von Gértz-Schlitz, Britt, Calan- 
drelli, Lessing, Manthe, Magnussen, Schaper 
and others, The Emperor is of opinion that this 
body of Berlin artists is equal in merit to those 
of the Italian Renaissance, and that strangers 
are awe-struck by the result of their labours. 
The total effect is certainly novel, and some few 
of the groups rise a little above the level of 
respectable mediocrity, but mainly the effect is 
that of a somewhat uninspired attempt at 
realism. The best work is the decoration of the 
terraces, which Nave generally been kept rather 
simpie, and in the aggregate make a not 
unimposing pattern along the s‘des of the 
road, 


The Sieges-allee 
at Berlin. 


A MEETING of the Executive 
Committee was held recently 
aa 4 to consider Sir Thomas Drew’s 

; report on the fractures in the 

bases of nave pillars in Truro Cathedral, The 
following official report has been communicated : 
“ There wasafullattendance, Mr. FU, Pearson, 
the architect, and Mr. Ward (of Messrs. Willcocks 
& Co., the contractors) were present. Sir Thomas 
Drew’s report was read. The details of this are 


The Fractures 


at present confidential and will not be published — 


until the General Committee have received it, 
But permission is given to quote the following : 
‘ My general impression is that the magnitude of 
the occurrence of such fractures as these should 


| not be overrated, nor should they cause anxiety, : - 


} 


plans, the unsuccessful competitors to receive an. 
honorarium for their work, = ait 


Such unlooked-for occurrences are incidents in — a, 
carrying out many building contracts, which are _ 3 
not heard of and are of no outside interest, and 

are set right, and are to the builders a vexation, i= 
not an anxiety.’ No immediate steps need be _ 
taken, but the contractor has been desired to % 
furnish an estimate for the rémoyal of one of the — 
bases of the piers in order that the knowledge of e. 
the causes of the fracture may be arrived at bya 
actual inspection, and not rest only on theory,” 


- » THE LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ; 
Teeeds Arelitiosts ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY held 
its annual dinner last week. 
Mr. Butler Wilson, the president, was in the => 
chair. Mr, John Hepper proposed the toast of i 
“The Royal Institute of British Architects and = aaa 
Allied Societies.” The president, who responded, _ 
briefly alluded to competitions, So long as 
architects had to start without clients, they 
must continue to goon the market and find = 23 
a start in life in the competition world. But vi? 
they had a right to expect that the assessors 
in these competitions should be men who had 
had a practical experience in the particular 
class of buildings that was under consideration, ~ me 
otherwise their awards could scarcely give general 
satisfaction, There was to-day a very strong 
movement in the direction of dealing with 
architectural problems in a quiet manner, and 
with a consideration for the requirements of 
their clients, without any regard to style or 
period. The advanced school had carried out a 
this idea to an extreme degree, It appeared to a 
him unreasonable that men should be asked to  __ 
forget the architectural beauties of Yorkshire, for 


Dinner. 


example, They must not be asked seriously to 


ignore the great store of knowledge which the * og 
world had placed at their disposal, There was 7 
no reeson why they should not store themselves 
with this knowledge and, at the same time, be) 
prepared to deal with every architectural question 


‘put before them strictly on its merits, Alderman _ 


Wurtzburg gave “The Leeds and Yorkshire 
Architectural Society,” and Mr.G, F. Bowman re- 

sponded. In giving the toast of “The Guests,” 

Mr. W. H. Thorp deprecated the evils that the 
competition system brought with it. Architects — 
were put toa great deal of expense, and with no — 
return in the majority of cases. He suggested 
that the evil might to a certain extent be mini- 
mised if a system of limited competition were. 
adopted by which, say, half a dozen members of | 
the profession would be invited to send in 
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Masters and Men. 


The Glasgow Plasterers’ Strike has been settled, 
The masters at a meeting last week agreed to 
concede the demands of the operatives, and to 
Taise the rate of wages from 9d, to 93d, per 
hour, 


Master-Builders in the Stourbridge District have 
given the bricklayers and carpenters notice of a 
reduction of 3d. an hour in wages. The car- 
penters ask for an advance of 3d. per hour, 
The building trade has not been active, but the 
trade has been helped a little by a reduction in 
the price of bricks of 2s. 6d. per 1,000, 


The Plasterers of Swansea have given notice for 
an additional 3d. per hour, which will terminate 
next May. Meanwhile the master-builders, who 


are now members of the Master-Builders’ Asso- 


ciation, have submitted to their organization a 
hew code of rules, which fixes the plasterer’s 


‘Wages at 8d. per hour, these rules being given as 
a counter offer to the men, 


_ The Maidstone Building Trade Dispute.—Mr. G. 
R, Askwith, who was appointed by the Board of 
Trade to act as arbitrator in the dispute between 
the masters and men engaged in the building 
trade in Maidstone as to the hours of labour, 
has given his award. The masters had made a 
new rule to the effect that the men should 
commence work during the months of December 
and January at 8 o’clock in the morning and 
continue working without any break till the 
dinner hour, and the arbitrator decides in their 
favour in regard to this. The men, however, 
succeed in their contention, which was a vital 


point with the carpenters and joiners, that the 


ee: 


ertsamapenye 


AND. .A 


rate of pay for overtime should commence after 
an ordinary day’s work instead of after a ten- 
hours day as proposed by the Masters’ Building 
Association, The lock-out, which has lasted 
some six wecks, ig now at an end, 


Leeds Building Trades Protest against the 
“‘Go-Easy ” Charges.—At a crowded meeting 
recently convened by the Leeds Building Trades 
Federation a resolution was passed protesting 
against the articles published in the “ Times” 
and other newspapers ‘to prejudice the public 
against the workers in the building trades by 
stating that the trade unions are responsible for 
the high cost of buildings by a system of 
organised idleness. Such statements are not 
facts, and are made with the sole intention of 
damaging the workers in the minds of the 
public, answers to them by workers and others 
defending unionism being so cut up by the 
Press that in nearly every case the writer does 
not recognise his own production. . This meeting 
pledges itself to use all legitimate means to 
counteract the same by circulation to the public 
of indisputable facts.” 


COLOUR IN DOMESTIC DECORATION, 
hee the Durham College of Science, New- 

castle, last week, under the auspices of 
the Northern District of the Incorporated In- 
stitution of British Decorators, Mr. George OC, 
Haité, president of the Society of Designers, 
delivered a lecture on “ Colour, and its Applica- 
tion to Decoration,” which was the concluding 
address of a series on decorative art in relation 


to house ornamentation delivered in the Mid- 
lands, and reported in these columns, Mr. Haité 


RCHITECTURAL -- RECORD, — 


THE SOUTH WALL. NEWGATE, FROM OLD BAILEY. 


said there were two systems of decorating ceil- 
ings. One was the hand-decorated ceiling, in 
which every possible outrage that could be 
imagined was perpetrated, and would continue 
to be perpetrated. In decorated ceilings by 
mechanical or manufactured decoration there 
was not the same possibility, and he was glad 
that it was so. Figures of human beings should 
not be used in the decoration of ceilings under 
any consideration whatever. He had had the 
Sistine chapel suggested to him as an instance 
to the contrary ; but he believed that Michael 
Angelo, who painted that ceiling, would have 
protested, and did protest, against placing the 
human figure in positions in which it could not 
possibly be seen, unless they lay on their backs 
in the centre of the room, or at one particular 
point. As regards ceilings decorated by the aid 
of manufactured material, it was not by the 
mere application of the material, but by its use 
and adaptation that a decorator deserved the 
name, A completely satisfactory decorative effect 
would be practically impossible unless the 
ceiling were decorated or coloured, If the 
ceiling be left white, it set up discords, instead 
of being in harmony. In his opinion, strong 
colour could be used more satisfactorily on the 
ceiling than on any other portion of the room, 
inasmuch as it had no background, no pictures 
and no furniture. After speaking of colour and 
colour theories, Mr, Haité said he objected to 
varnishing, and said that decoration might best 
be keyed up by making the doors or over- 
mantels brilliant in colour. A colour should 
not be too pronounced ; it was objectionable to 
have four or five colours announcing the fact. 
Decorators would find that they could often pull 
a scheme of colour together by the various 
colours so designed that they appeared to the 
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observer to be a single colour. He spoke of the 
excellent influence of colour upon national 
character. Good colouring would dissipate half 
the worries that troubled people, which would 
seem trivial and unimportant. Depression was 
caused by the leaden hue of the skies and the 
monotonous grey of the streets. The introduc- 
tion of trees into the thoroughfares of our cities 
had increased the joyousness of life and given us 
a greater and wider sense of beauty. He pleaded 
for tessellated tiles, and for coloured glass and 
bricks in facades of buildings. He pleaded also 
for colour in dress. Colour should be broken by 
colour, and not by neutrals—not by gold, silver, 
black or white. As photography was neither 
an art nor a science, but a connecting link 
between the two, so decoration might be 
said to be the connecting link between archi- 
tecture and painting. 1t was both an art and 
a craft. It required many qualities, depending 
as it did upon construction fcr its existence 
and relying upon the treatment and selection 
of colour for its satisfactory expression. 


Keystones. 


Old Gateway in College Street, York.—The 
drawing of this gateway on p. 443 of our last 
issue was by Mr. W. Ainsley, not ‘ Ainsler ” as 
printed. 

A New Volunteer Drill Hall at Twickenham has 
been opened. The building is a substantial 
brick structure capable of seating 600 or 700 
persons. 

St, Matthew’s Church, Bayswater, has under- 
gone several important additions within the 
last few weeks. ‘These include an altar rail with 
ten massive brass standards, an oak altar table 
and carved platform, and a sanctuary carpet, as 
well as umbrella holders throughout the church. 

An Important Archeological Discovery has been 
made at Mount Jouer, near Guéret. About two 
yards under the surface an excavating party 
came on a fortified Gallo-Roman camp: in 
excellent preservation, three buildings, almost 
intact, enclosing funeral urns, pottery, bones, 
money and medals. 

Mr. John Cresswell has resigned his position 
as county architect to the Northumberland 
County Council. He was led to this step by the 
feeling that he was no longer physically com- 
petent to perform the increasingly arduous duties 
of the office. Mr. Cresswell had been county 
architect for twenty-three years. 


A Sheffield Memorial to Queen Victoria.—The 
movement for perpetuating the memory of 
Queen Victoria in Sheffield took final form last 
week, when the design of Mr. Alfred Turner, of 
Kensington, for a bronze stutue on a stone 
pedestal was accepted. The memorial is to cost 
something over £3,000, and is to stand on an 
Open space opposite the Town Hall, now occu- 
pied by a monolith erected in the Jubilee Year. 
This is to be moved, probably to one of the 
parks. 

Westminster Abbey Fees in connection with the 
Ruskin medallion, as stated on p. 456 of our last 
issue, amount to £201 1s., which is not far short of 
the cost of the medallion itself. It appears that 
these fees are made up as follows :--One guinea 
goes by custom to the Clerk of the Works, who 
superintends the fixing of the monument; and 
£200 is placed to the Fabric Fund, this, too, in 
accordance with custom, ‘The rapid deteriora- 
tion of the fabric which is caused by the London 
atmosphere throws a burden upon the funds at 
the disposal of the Chapter which is all too 
heavy for them. 

A Stockport Competition —The Town Hall Com- 
mittee of the Stockport Corporation have 
offered five premiums to the architects com- 
peting with designs for the proposed new town 
hall. The premiums are to be awarded accord- 
ing to the merits of the designs as determined 
by an assessor, namely, (1) £100, (2) £75, (3) 
£50, (4) £50, (5) £50. The. president of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects bas been 
requested by the town clerk to advise the Cor- 
poration in the appointment of a professional 
assessor to adjudicate upon the designs sent in. 
The Committee has expressed the opinion that 
a sum not exceeding £60,000 should be~ the 
limit of expenditure on the erection of the new 
town hall, 


New Wesleyan Schools at Witton have been_ 
opened in Griffin Street. 

A New Workhouse Infirmary at Rochdale has 
been erected at a cost of £26,000. The architect 
is Mr. Butterworth. 

A New Lych-Gate for the parish churchyard of 
Walford-on-Wye, near Ross, has just been com- 
pleted in memory of the Rev. G. Robinson 
Kewley, who was vicar of the parish from 1884 
to 1887. 

A New Free Library was opened last week as.a 
memorial of Queen Victoria’s Diamond Jubilee 
at Wolverhampton. The building has been 
erected from the plans of Mr. H. T. Hare, of 
London. The old free library buildings are to 
be used as a technical school. , 


New Municipal Buildings at Llandudno have 
been opened. The site was given by Lord 
Mostyn in commemoration of the completion of 
the sixtieth year of the reign of Queen Victoria, 
The buildings were designed by Mr. Silcock, and 
the cost of construction will amount to about 
£23,000. 

The University Correspondence College Calendar, 
1901-1902, has just been issued by Mr. W. B. 
Clive, price 1s, nett. During the year ending 
August 31st last 9°26 students of this college 
passed the London University examinations ; 
in fact, the number of successes of the College 
at London University has increased nearly 30 
per cent. during the last six years, At M.A. 
1901 the students formed exactly one-half of 
the Pass list. 

Additional Inspectors of Buildings in Man- 
chester.—The Improvement and _ Buildings 
Committee of the Manchester City Council have 
appointed a buildings inspector to fill a vacancy 
recently occurring, There are. only three in- 
spectors in Manchester, whereas in Sheffield 
there are eight and in Liverpool eleven. The 
opinion was expressed that until it will be 
definitely known whether or not the township 
of Stretford is to be incorporated in the city it 
would be inadvisable to make further appoint- 
ments at present. 

Mr. James Stevens, F.R.I.B.A., died recently at 
the age of seventy-five. For over forty years 
he carried on business in Manchester. Many 
important warehouses and hotels in the city 
have keen built from his designs, whilst at 
Macclesfield most of the public buildings are 
his work, including the free l.brary, the school 
of arts, the infirmary, the technical school, the 
industrial school, and the more recent part of 
the town hall. Very recently, too, he designed 
the Crewe technical school. Mr, Stevens was a 
past president of the Manchester Society of 
Architects. 

The New Buildings of the Leeds Trades Council in 
Upper Fountaine Street are now approaching 
completion. The buildings, which are being 
erected by the Leeds Builders Company, accord- 
ing to the designs of Mr. W. 8. Braithwaite, 
architect, comprise a large hall capable of 
accommodating 450 people, a smoke-room and 
bar with a billiard-room, reading-room, lodge- 
rooms and offices. The adjoining building, 
occupied by the National Union of Boot and 
Shoe Operatives, also forms part of the Trades 
Council premises, and will shortly accommodate 
the Gasworkers and General Labourers’ Union. 
The new buildings, which are constructed of 
brick with stone dressings, will cost some £6,000. 


A New Town Hall at Thetford has been erected 
from plans by Mr, H. J. Green, A.R.I.B.A,, of 
Norwich. The front elevation is from the 


from Cage Lane. The stcne work throughout 
is of Ketton stone, and outside white Cossey 
bricks are conspicuous, Messrs KE. Wilmott 
& Sons, of Cambridge, have been the principal 
contractors for the building. The sub-contrac- 
tors irclude—stonework, Messrs. R. Hall & Son, 
of Thetford ; plastering, Mr. W. G. Crotch, of 
Norwich; ironwork and hot-water fittings, 
Messrs. Barnes & Pye, of Norwich; ‘clock, 
Mr,.W. H. Harris, of Thetford ; county court 
fittings, Messrs. Trevor, Page & Co., of Norwich ; 
mosaic work, Mr. J, F. Ebner, of London ; 
electric lighting, Messrs. D. Brown. & Co., of 
Neweastle-on-Tyne; ventilating pipes and de- 
tails, Exors. of the late Mr. W. Clarke, of 
Thetford. .The grcss total cost, including archi- 


tect’s fees, clock, electric lighting, and other 
+ accessories has been estimated at £10,000, 


Court of Bankruptcy last week Mr. Herbert J. — 


“Mexico crowned by Progress—accompanied by — 


-M.LE.E., of Westminster, on ‘ Electricity as 


interview with the winners of the first premium, — 


Market Plaze, and there is also an elevation: 


An Architect’s Bankruptcy.—In the Birmingham | 


Greatrex, architect, of 12!, Colemore Row, 
Birmingham, was adjudicated a bankrupt: : 


Mr. Edwin B. B, Newton, F.S.1, A.M.1C.E., 
F.G.S., has been promoted from the position of 
assistant surveyor to the Paddington Porough — 
Council to that of borough surveyor. =a 


The Theatre of Merida, Mexico, is to be decorated — 
with large paintings by M. Guidi representing — 


a Cortege of the Arts and Sciences, Industries — 
and Commerce.” : 


The Church of St. Martin’s-in-the-Fields is likely 
to be the city church for Westminster, at which — 
the mayor, aldermen and councillors will have 
seats. The church, by Gibbs, dates from — 
1721. : = 


Mr. E. W. Barnes, architect, of Guildhall — 
Chambers, Broad Street, Bristol, died recently — 
at the age of fifty-seven years. Mr. Barnes was 
a member of the Bristol Society of Architects 


‘and a Fellow of the Royal Institute of British — 


Architects, 


Mr. Hugh Stannus, director of architectural — 
studies at the Manchester Municipal School of — 
Technology and the School of Art, lectured — 
last week on architectural history in the new 
school in Whitworth Street. This was the first — 
public event which took place there. yy 


Progress of Piccadilly Widening.—The London ~ 
County Council hopes to complete the widening 
of Piccadilly about the middle of next month. — 
Since the amended scheme received the sanction ~ 
of the Crown, the Council has pushed forward 
the work with alacrity, and practically all that 
remains to be done now is to complete the 
surface of the new roadway that is to form part — 
of Piccadilly and to plant the proposed ney 
trees. 


Bristol Society of Architects—At the meeting 
of this Society held last week, Mr. Frank W. 
Wills. (president) in the chair, a paper was- 
read by Mr. Alfred H. Dykes, A.M J.C.E., 


+ 


applied to Buildings.’ The lecturer confined 
himself principally to the consideration of the 
alterations in the design of factories and works 
necessitated by the increasing use of electrical 
energy, and he also spoke of the syrtems of 
distributing current inside buildings. 2 


The Competition for a New Art School at Hull, 
to be erected at a cost of £12,000, has been 
decided. No fewer than eighty-seven sets of — 
plans were sent in. Mr. Sydney R. J. Smith, 
London, the assessor appointed to adjudicate, 
has given his award as follows :—Ist, Messrs. 
Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards, 1, Vernon Placc, 
Bloomsbury Square, London, W.C.; 2nd, Messr-. 
Spencer W. Grant & James A. Bowden, Moorgate 
Station Buildings, 63, Finsbury Pavement, 
London, H.C.; 3rd, Mr F. J. Smith, Parliament ~ 
Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster, London, 
S.W. The Art committee, before formally 
adopting any of the plans from which the new 
school will be built, have decided to have an 


‘“‘ Notes on Some Yorkshire Churches,”—This was 
the title of the lecture which Mr. Charles Had- 
field, F.R.I.B.A., delivered last Thursday before 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Surve: 
After referring to the parochial system which 
followed on the great changes after the reintro- 
duction of Christianity in the seventh ccntury, 
Mr. Hadfield proceeded to notice the following 
parish churches :~Rotherham, Treeton, Hands- 
worth, Aston, Ecclesfield, Sheffield and Laugh- 
ton-en-le-Morthen. He gave outlines of th 
history from Domesday and other sources, a 
described by aid of plans which he had prepareé 
the date and mede of their construction. The 
surveys of most of them were prepared during 
works of repair done by himself during the past 
thirty-five years. The influence exercised upon 
the art of the district by the great Archbishop 
Scott of Rotherham, a native of either Rother- | 
ham or Ecclesfield, was pointed out, and allusion 
was made to his college at Rotherham and hi 
work in rebuilding the church there.—In 
course of the evening it was announced tha 
R.I.B.A. prize drawings would be on exhibit 
at the Howard Art Gallery from February 
to 28th inclusive. Says] a Re Sabie ad 
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-@orrespondence. 


ss Architectural Examinations. 


An architect having written to Mr. Seth- 
‘Smith, the president of the Architectural Asso- 
ciation, for his opinion on an examination 
recently instituted by the Society of Architects, 
hat gentleman has replied by the following 
letter:— ~~ 


a February 3rd, 1902, 
My dear Sir, 
As to the Society of Architects to which I at 
one time belonged. It had a mission, namely, 
that of calling the attention of the profession 
and the public to the need (in its judgment) of 
the legal protection of the title of “ Architect,” 
and of compelling those who in future aspired 
to the calling to have gone through proper and 
sufficient training, 
The first principle the Council originally laid 
down was that the Royal Institute of British 
_ Architects was the proper examining’ body and 
that in any Bill it (the Society) advocated the 
Institute should be the sole examining body for 
England. On these bases I supported the move- 
nent, for the reason that the Royal Institute of 
British Architects in their new charter had 
apparently ignored or abandoned this broader 
‘policy, the only policy which, to.my mind, can 
secure to our profession is due status or to the 
Royal Institute of Britis: Architects its widest 
usefulness, 
_ When, however, some echt or more years 
-ago the Society of Architects launched a scheme 
for examinations of itsown, after using all my 
“powers of persuasion t. no avail, I was obliged 
to resign my membersh p, and I shall continue 
_-to oppose the policy it is pursuing by every pos- 
‘sible means, excepting that I am, of course, as 
strong (and eyen stronger) an advocate of the 
legal registration of every properly-qualified 
architect as ever I was, and am pleased to notice 
how rapidly the necessity for something of the 
kind is forcing itself on the minds of most 
architects, : 
See I am, dear Sir, 
= fae te Yours very truly, 

ra (Signed) W. H. SETH-SMITH. 


ad 
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Engineering Notes. 
_ The Isolation Hospital, Maidenhead, is being 
warmed and ventilated by means of Shorlands’ 
patent Manchester stoves, supplied by Messrs. 
_E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

_ The E.L.B. System of Electric Lighting.—In 
answer to the numerous communications re- 
_ ceived, the directors of Electric Lighting Boards 
(British Manufacturing Co.), Ltd., request us to 
announce that all enquiries, correspondence, Xc., 
should be addressed to the head office at No. 7, 
Pall Mall, London, $.W., and addressed to the 
Company as distinct from individuals. 

_ “ube” Vibration.—The report of Lord Ray- 
leigh, Sir Wolfe Barry and Professor Ewing, the 
Committee appointed by the Board of Trade to 
enquire into the cause of the vibrations in ad- 
jacent buildings made by the Central London 
Railway, refers the cause to the magnitude of 
the load, 8 tons, carried on each of the 4 axles 
of the locomotives, making» 382 tons in all, 
‘unrelieved by springs in order to obviate the 
necessity for gearing, and to the unevenness of 
the surface of the rails, They conclude that if 
a method of driving is adopted by which the 
unspring-borne load on the axles is reduced to 
small quantity a practically complete cure 
1 be effected. The motor-cars were found to 
an advantage over the locomotives. They 
mmend that in new undertakings sufficient 
om should be allowed for the introduction of 
a deeper rail, 


‘The New Rodin Pavilion at Meudon, though bu ‘lt 
with the materials of the old one, is somewhat 
nt in design from the gallery so well 
to visitors to the Paris Exhibition. The 

ance has been replaced with a strong 
yade in the Louis XIV. style, and the 
nda has given way to a rectangular vestibule. 
“Porte de ’Enfer” done for the Musée 
,and rejected will find a corner in the 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. George Rae, builder, of Balmedie, died last 
week in his seventy-fifth year. 

The Master-Builders’ Association of Ireland held 
its annual dinner recently. The president, Mr. 
J. Beckett, occupied the chair. 

Mr, Frederick Thorn, who for many years 
carried on the business of a builder and decorator 
at Portsmouth Road, Long Ditton, died recently 
at the age of fifty-seven years. 

The Edinburgh and Leith Master-Builders’ Associa- 
tion held its annual meeting last week. The 
following office-bearers for the ensuing year were 
re-elected :-— President, Mr. Robert Lamb, builder; 
vice-presidents, Mr. Patrick Knox, plumber, 
Mr. M’Leod, builder, and Mr, Alexander Calder, 
joiner ; secretary and treasurer, Mr. John Nicol. 

The Portsmouth Master-Builders’ Association 
held its annual meeting recently, Mr. W. J. 
Light presiding. Mr. Light was re-elected 
president, Mr, W. W, Evans was re-elected vice- 
president, Mr. Henry Jones treasurer, and the 
following as committee :—Councillors Dye and 
Porter, Messrs. James Crockerell, J. W. Perkins, 
H. G. Wilkins, G. R. Chamberlain, G. J. Davis 
and A. Sprigings. Messrs. H. Bradshaw and J, 
Harding were elected auditors, and Mr, Frank J. 
Privett was re-elected secretary. 

The Hull Branch of the Yorkshire Federation of 
Building Trades’ Employers held its annual dinner 
last week. The chair was taken by the president, 
Mr. E. Good, Mr. J. Watson (Hull) said, in 
reference to the depression in trade, it would 
be better, instead of decreasing wages, to weed 
out the inferior workmen. Mr. J. Dawson 
(Huddersfield) said the Yorkshire Federation 
had long ago passed a resolution asking its 
members not to reduce wages unless they were 
absolutely forced, but to try to do away with 
those restrictions the men demanded of them by 
their interference with the liberty of action. 


London County Council.—At last week’s meeting 
of the Conncil the Water Committee brought up 
their report on the London Water Bill and 
recommended («) that the interests of the people 
of London ought not to be entrusted to a Water 
Board nominated by seventy-eight different 
authorities and independent of public control : 
a recommendation which was adopted on a 
division. It was further resolved: ‘ (0) That it 
is inexpedient and dangerous that a Board 
constituted as proposed should have the power 
to decide by agreement what sum shall be paid 
to the companies, or that it should have the 
right of creating debt or of levying rates on 
London. (¢c) That the Council should endeavour 
to obtain such amendment of the financial 
provisions of the London Water Bill, 1902, as 
shall make it clear that the award of the arbi- 
tration tribural is to represent the fair and 
reasonable value of the undertaking, and is to 
be determined as a sum of money.’’—Mr, Austin 
asked the chairman of the I’inance Committee 
whether an offer had been received from a 
contractor to undertake the jobbing works of 
the Council at 185 per cent. below the present 
schedule price. Lord Welby said that something 
in the shape of negotiations had taken place a’ to 
whether such an offer might be entertained. He 
did not like at the present moment to say that 
such an offer had been actually made. Mr, 
Burns, M.P.: In the event of such an offer being 
made I suggest that before accepting it the 
Finance Committee take steps to enquire whether 
the offer was a bond fide one and if the loss, if any, 
is not guaranteed by a pool of master-builders 
who want to break up the Works Department, 
Lord Welby was understood to reply that the 
bond fides of any contractor making such an offer 
would be the subject of enquiry.—A report from 
the General Purposes Committee recommended : 
“(a) That an advertisement be issued inviting 
applications for the appointment of manager ot 
works, and that the salary to be attached to the 
position be £1,500 a year as at present ; (0) that 
a standing committee, consisting of seven meme 
bers, be appointed for the supervision of the 
Works Department and that such committee be 
styled the Works Committee.” The discussion 


| on these matters was postponed. 


The L.C.C, Works Department.—Mr. William F. 
King, president of the London Master-Builders’ 
Association, denies that builders have formed a 


_M.. Mathurin Moreau is now engaged, 


pool to guarantee a contractor against possible 
loss in the event of the jobbing work of the 
L,C.C. being placed in his hands, No action, he 
says, has been taken either by members of the 
Association or by any ring of builders with a 
view of influencing the contracts of the L.C.C. 
or of its Works Department in any way at all. 
Some years ago the Association certainly gave 
an opinion that the L.C.C. could not successfully 
conduct a Works Department except at great 
loss.to the ratepayers, and this opinion appears 
t) have been justified, otherwise they had always 
recognized the L.C.C, Works Department as a 
building firm and have assisted them on many 
occasions with technical information. 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
March 22nd, 

1901,.—Fanlight Openers.—3,412, R. ADAMS, 
67, Newington Causeway, London, 8.—. An 
arm is fixed to the frame of the fanlight and is 
pivoted at its outer end to a right-angled lever, 
One end of this latter is arranged to slide ina 
slot, or in a slotted bar fixed to the sash, and 
the other end is suitably connected to a verticai 
operating bar fitted with screw gear. 


Safety Gear for Electric Lifts.—4,123, C, W. 
HILDRED and R. Waywoop & Co., LTp., both 
of Newington Iron Works, Falmouth Road, 
London, 8.E. The gear is double acting. It is 
automatically brought into play if the cage or 
balance-weight meets with an obstruction, 
causing the ropes to become slack, or in case: 
they break ; and the device is also designed to 


~ be brought into action should the cage go too 


fast, when the circuit is broken and the motor 
stopped, and in some instances bringing safety 
catches into operation. 


Woodite.—17,431, W. Woop and H. BARTLETT, 
both of Mitcham, Surrey. Woodite consists of — 
washed Para rubber, 80 parts; fucus vesicu- 
losis, 10; wood pulp, 5; and mastic or resin, 
5, Sulphur is added for vulecanising. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
March 29th. The names in italics are those of 
the communicators of the inventions. A summary 
of the more important of them will be given newt 
week, ; 

1900.—23,462, WAyss & FREYTAG, moulding 
machine for electric conduits. 


1901,—1,070, ScoTT-MONCRIEFE, sewage dis- 
tributing apparatus, 1,552, OLDrIELD & SCHO- 
FIELD, planing, shaping and other machines hav- 
inga quick return. 2,230, SCHINZER, disinfecting 
apparatus for water-closets. 4,033, HADDAN 
(Stigler), controlling apparatus for electric lifts. 
4,537, DUNBAR, Ford & ForD, water-closets, 
4,742, BLADON, ventilators. 4,756, GILBRETH, 
concrete mixing apparatus, 5 758, Diss, pug-mills, 
5,952, Hirst & BACON, water-tight cover for 
electric cut-outs, joint boxes, kc. 6,255, CULVER, 
taps. 10,831 FISCHER, pipe connections, 
10,937, WORTHINGTON, Jatch lock for gates, 
13,022, BOMMER, spring hinges. 16,249, SrmpH- 
ENSON & ROBINSON, overflow and discharge 
wastes for lavatory basins, baths, &c, 20,896, 
Brick, kilns. 22,909, BoLLA (Lugino), erecting 
jointless walls. 24,139, SCHECK, roofing sheets. 
24,184, CRACOANU, fireproof floors. 24,292, 
AICHER, cramps. 25,316, BENNETT, tiles for 
floors, walls, &c. 


A Baptist Church and Schools at South Bank, 
Yorkshire, is to be erected, and the designs sub- 
mitted by Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A,, 
and R. Palmer Baines have been accepted. The 
accommodation provided in the church is for 
542 adults, The estimated cost is £4,380, 

The Monument of Bossuet which is to be erected 
on the site of the now ruined choir of the 
church of St. John, Dijon, will represent the 
orator in an attitude serene and dignified rather 
than declamatory. M. Paul Gasq is the sculptor, 
The subject will be supported by the two alle- 
gorical figures of Eloquence and Faith on which 
The 
whole work will be executed in the fine warm- 
tinted stone of the country, 
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Law Cases. 


A Morecambe Architect's Claim.—At the Man- 
chester Assizes last week Mr. Justice Bucknill 
heard an action in which Mr. Herbert Howarth, 
architect and surveyor, of Morecambe, sought to 
recover from Messrs. Jobn Gardner and John 
Scott, proprietors of the Alhambra Palace, More- 
cambe, £379 6s. 8d., balance of an account for 
services in connection with the erection of the 
Alhambra, The defence was that the plaintiff 
did not render certain services for which he 
claimed, that the commission to which ne was 
entitled, and which he had been paid, was 5 per 
cent. on £22,581 10s. 6d., and not upon £25,799 
which the plaintiff claimed. Negligence was 
also alleged, and for this £230 was claimed. Mr. 
Jchn Scott, builder, Morecambe, and one of the 
defendants, said he and his partner declined to 
yay the plaintiff any commission on the electric 
light, decorations, colouring and gilding, plaster- 
ing, draperies, seats, and so on, because he had 
nothing to do with the work. “Mr. Gardner, the 
other defendant, was unable to attend, and his 
Lordship adjourned the case sine die for his 
attendance, the costs of the action occasioned 
by his non-attendance to be paid by the 
defendants’ solicitor to the plaintiff's solicitor 
forthwith, 


An Important Point in regard to Building Fron- 
tages.—At the Bristol Police Court last week the 
case of the Bristol Corporation v. the Bristol 
Brewery Co. (Messrs. Georges & Co.) was heard. 
The action arose through the defendants having 
omitted to rebuild the front of a public-house, 
known as the Jolly Colliers, in West Street, 
Bedminster, after pulling down a ‘portion cf it, 
in accordance’ with the provisions of the Im- 
provements Acts, 1840 and 1817. In delivering 
judgment Mr. G, Ii. Davies explained that the 
altcr tions had given the Corporation the right 
. todemand that the premises should be pulled 
down and rebuilt to a certain. line Jaid down by 
- the city surveycr. 
mand had not been complied with. The principal 
question to be decided was whether the stone 
window sill which was removed constituted any 
pat of the front or external wall, gable or outer 
bouadary of the premises. In determining that 
point the magistrates did not consider themselves 
helped in the slighest degree by the opinions of 
expcrt witnesses, as gentlemen of equal standing 
gave contradictory opinions in the witnes:-bo <, 
according to the side which called them. Atter 
viewing the premises, they had come to the 
conclusion that the sill must be considered part 
- of the front or external wall. They were there- 
- fore of opinion that such alteration was made to 
the external wall as would give the Bristol Cor- 
poration the right to demand that the owners 
should set back their premises in the manner 
demanded. They did not think that the defend- 
ants intended te give instructions that the sill 
should be removed, but their instructions on 
that point were not explicit. 
cumstances, although they had given judgment 
in accordance with law, they thought it bore 
with great hardship upon the defendants, and 
the justice of the case would be fully met by 
inflicting upon them a fine of 6d. Leave to 
appeal was granted. 


Stonehenge is proposed to be acquired as a 
national monument. The Wiltshire County 
Ccuncil make this recommendation to the 
Government and state that they are willing to 
undeitake the guardianship. 


Indian Archeology.—Mr. J. H. Marshall has 
Leen appointed Director of Archeology in India. 
A Government resolution announces that an 


annual provision of one lakh of rupees will be | 


made for the preservation of ancient monu- 
“ments, and urges that the provinces should also 
fix annual payments for this purpose. 


A New Isolation Hospital is proposed to be 
erected at Meltham Moor, Huddersfield, and a 
Local Government Board. enquiry was held 
recently by Mr. F. St. George Mivart, M.D., the 
Board’s inspector, into an application of the 
West Riding County Council for sanction to 
berrow £23,744 for the purpose. Mr. Joe Berry, 
architect, has prepared the plans. 


Under these cir- 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a lar. "ge staff of emperts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, Questions ‘should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 


and address must always be given, not neces- — 


sarily for publication. 


Right cf Surveyors to Dispose of Plans. 

MANCHESTER writes: “If an architect sends 
to a district council a set of plans with his name 
on them and both his own and the client’s on 
the building form, has the surveyor any right 
to give those plans to the client, if he should 

call at the council’s offices and say he aie not 
want them to be pa?sed? ” 

The surveyor has no right to hand over the 
plans in the way you mention and you can sue 
him and the client for the recovery of the plans. 
The client must also pay for the work done. 


“ Goodwil ” of Architect’s Practice, 


YORKSHIRE writes: 
deceased has left his practice in the hands of his 
executors. Deceased has a son in practice in 
Yorkshire, who is considering whether to com- 
bine this with his own practice or not. In case 
he declines to take the deceased’s practice, I 
have the option of stepping into it. Is there in 
the profession the equivalent to the commercial 
‘Goodwill,’ and on what basis should the value 
of such a transfer be made?” 

The goodwill is usually taken at three years’ 
purchase for that portion of which the clients 
are regular customers for fresh work. The com- 
missions which depend upon an _architect’s 
personality or influence are valueless to another. 


| The valuation is somewhat difficult, and differs 


They found that such de- | 


in each case ; it is best, th:refore, to engage a 
professional valuer. 


Deductions from Account and Charges for Extra 
Material. 

TpswicH.—-W. H.. D. writes: “(1) Can an 
architect deduct anything for inferior joinery 
work, if he has allowed it to remain in the 
building? . (2) Can I charge for 200ft. cube of 
timber used in exces3 of the quantity in the bill 
of quantities, which was prepared and supplied 
by the architect himself? The contract I signed 
was that agreed on by the Master-Buailders’ 
Association, ’ 

(1) The contractor must accept andtev er the 
architect deducts or he can be ordered to replace 
it according to the contract. (2) If the timber 
was shown on plans or stated in the specification, 
or was necessary to the due completion of the 
work, you cannot claim anything. If you have 
given a clean receipt (without proviso) in full 
settlement of account we cannot see how you 
can reopen the question. 


Right to make Openings into Lane. 


TREHARRIS.—OLD SUBSCRIBER writes: ‘A. 
is the lessee of a plot of land (possession of which 
he has had for fifteen years) which is situated 
on the boundary of property composed in an 
estate. The adjoining land was undeveloped at 
the time the lease was granted, and remained so 
for many years after, Subsequently the adjoin- 
ing land in question was developed, and for the 
purpose of such development a ‘back lane’ was 
constructed immediately adjoining A.’s boundary 
wall. The lane is publicly used,. although cons 
structed for the benefit of the occupiers of the 
houses built on the adjoining estate. It has not 
been taken over by the local authority, although 
its construction was sanctioned by them. Can 
A. make an opening in his boundary wall 
giving ingress and egress to and from the lane? 
Can the lessors or any of the lessees of the adjoin- 
ing estate obstruct his right to make such an 
oy ening?” 

I gather from ycur statement and the accom- 
panying diagram (not reproduced ) that the 
passage marked “lane” “is publicly used.” 
From this and the fact that there is no gateway in 
any way shutting it off from the public highway 
of which it apparently forms a part I infer it 
has vested in the local authority as a public 


“A local arshitect just. 


| plans been published of St. 


_ the most important part, and no practical archi 


_ distribution of material for strength, and if it 
| execeds one-third of the depth it will not be 
| economical for stiffness. 


| cent. 


vw 
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thoroughfare gr right of way. If my inferen ee ea 
is correct I see no objection whatsoever to A. 
making an opening in his boundary wall givi 
ingress and egress to and from the lane, a1 
under the circumstances I have pointed out ¢ 
lessees of the adjoining estate can in no w: 
hinder him. Although you state that you have 
been in possession of the plot for fifteen years, 
yet you do not say whether or not you have 
during the entire (or indeed any) portion of tha 3 
period exercised rights of ways over the ground 
now occupied by the lane. a 
_W. JOHNSON-ROBERTS, ‘a 


St. Gievees Hall, Tivor veel 
Lonpon, $8.W.—H. 8. writes: Have any 
George’s Hall, 
Liverpool?” 

I believe that the plan and an elevation of St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, were published with 
the second volume of “The Civil Engineer and 
Architect’s Journal” in 1839 by J. Weale, 
publisher, 59, High Holborn, whose business I 
understand is now carried on by Mr. B. te 
Batsford, 94, High Holborn. But perhaps a 
more readily obtainable work would be * The 
Stranger’s Guide to Liverpool,” by Dayid 
Thompson, M.D., and published by Messrs. 
Ward Lock in 1854. This gives a plan and 
perspective view of the Hall, with a_ short 
description ; it was published at 1s. 6d. Both 
these works, together with numerous plans and 
tracings, are to be seen at the Royal Institute of 
British Architec's, Conduit Street, W. 

G. A.D. M. 


Open Timber Floor. 


Lonpboy, W.C.—E. B. M. writes: “ Kindly 
describe how an open timber floor plastered 
between the joists is constructed. I want it as 
thin as possible consistent with strength. 
Several architects advise the joists and beams 
to be laid flat. Would this give sufficient 
strength?” 

The strength of a loaded beam suéh as a joist 
or girder varies directly as the breadth and 
inversely as the Jength. The depth is therefore 


tect could advise joists being laid flat. The 
proportion for joists and beams withthe minimum 
amount of material will depend upon whether 
strength alone is considered or strength com- 
bined with stiffness. If the breadth of a beam 
excees balf the depth it willnot bean economical 


Generally, market 
sizes have to be used leading to the use of 7 by 2, 
9 by 3, 11 by 4, &c., but where it is desired to 
keep the floor thin the depth is reduced and the 
breadth largely increased. For instance, 7 by 2 
joists have a comparative value of 27° = 98, 
with a section of 14 sj. in., while 6 by 3 joists 
have a comparative value of 3 X 6?= 108, with 
a section of 18 sq. in. and 98 :14:: 108: ‘1S 43, 


showing a loss of 100x — 100=say 163 per 
Beams are as arule made much wider in 
proportion than joists in order to save depth, 
but the same theoretical objections apply. In 
the case given the area supported by each 
beam is say 14ft. 6in. x (5ft. Yin. + 3ft. 3in.) 
=130°5 sq. ft., which at 13 ewt. per sq. ft. total 
load = say 163 ewt. distributed. The formula 
for safe distributed load in cwts. on a beam is. 
‘—— oy > therefore 163= — ,or bd*==163 X 15 


— 2445, Suppose the dept to be 12in., then 
the breadth will equal ae 


= say 17in., which 


would be sgh eae ae x of | proportiam 
Taking a depth of 13m, the breadth would be 


ae =say liin., so that a piece of whole meme! 


133in. sq. would be suitable and would have 
the adzed faces preferred for such work 
Assuming the joists to be 15in, centre to centre, 
each one would hay? to carry over the centre 
span 115 xX 1:25 == 14375 sq. ft. or say 18 cwt., 
and would require ascantling of bd?—=18 x 115 
= 207, which would be provided by joists 7 by 44 
or 8 by 4, To carry the soffit, plastering fillets 
may ke nailed to each joist and laths to the 
HENRY ADAMS. 


C.vered Passage on First Floor. ; 

~ Laenpon, W.—B. P.-writes: ‘A staircase in a 
house needs to be connected with a side wing, 
It is proposed to throw a passage across the yard 
beneath, leading from the old staircase window. 
Would a 9 by 3 wood joist be strong enough 
spanning across the 12ft. yard, built into the 
wall of the side wing, and resting on a 9 by 4 
po:t which is let into the cement of the yard 
beneath and is bolted to a cross piece (9 by 3) 
Jet into the main staircase wall? Would the 
post requ're any foundation, and what would be 
the smplcrt mode of making a water-tight joint, 
as it passes through the slate roof of an out- 
house bencath? I enclose sketch (not repro- 
 duced).” 

- 


= 


| 


f 


The post for supporting this passage should 
be not less than 9 by 6 and rest upon an oak sill 
about 9 by 3 and 3ft. long. The proposed 3 by 9 
joist for carrying front of passage should not be 
less than 9 by 6. The 13in. flooring would carry 
itself across 3ft. 6in. span without joists, but 
there would then be some difficulty with the top 
step for landing which projects into the passage. 
This could be arranged by a trimmer bolted to 
wall with distance pieces on each side to set it 
back to clear the top riser. A water-tight joint 
can easily be made where the post passes through 
outhouse roof by 5lb. sheet-lead flashing, the 
lead being carried under the slates on the 
upper side. The roof of passage may be 14 
The fillets 


boarding covered with lead or zinc. 
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shown on existing transom of window will do 
if the wall plate carrying roof is continuous 
past the window and door openings. 

HENRY ADAMS, 


The Cause of the Belfast Mill Disaster was stated 
at the inquest held last week to be due to the 
collapse of two brick piers which rested on the 
ground floor aid supported the upper structure. 


Garden Shelter and Lily Pond, Bildenham.—The 
pond shown in this design was omitted in the 
completed scheme. It was intended to be 
placed between the tennis lawn on the right 
and the kitchen garil2n on the left, the arched 
openings in the yew hedge leading to these parts. 
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Views & Reviews. 


A New Art Journal, 
“The Art Workers’--Quarterly,” 


the first 


number of which has been issued, is primarily | 


intended to supply full-sized working designs 
to craftsmen who do not- design their own 
productions; and also to supply. those who 


may have some knowledge of the principles of 


design with specimens of sound and wholesome 
ornamental work from the’ best historical and 
contemporary work. The plates presented with 
the first number include some of sixteenth- and 
seventeenth-century examples of Italian lace 
work and leather work, some German illumina- 
tion of asimilar date, and an early French carved 
walnut panel ; while the modern work includes a 
design for an intarsia panel by Stephen Webb, 
hammered metal work by W.J. Neatby, a carved 
oak altar front by Joseph Phillips and an 
appliqué panel by Lindsay P. Butterfield. The 
letterpress in the issue includes some remarks on 
the influence of Morris on British decorative arts 
of to-day, by J. Scarratt Rigby, and ‘‘ The Modern 
Illuminator,’ by Edward #. Strange. ‘The 
Art Workers’ Quarterly ” is edited by. Mr.-W. G. 
Paulson Townsend and is published by Messrs. 
Chapman & Hall, Ltd., 11, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. The editorial offices are at 16, 
Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street. 
number is 2s, 6d. 


The Pavement of Siena Cathedral. 

This book, which is one of the series of 
“ Handbooks of Great Craftsmea’’ now being 
published by Messrs, George Bell & Sons. deals 
in detail with the beautiful pavement of Siena 


The price of each 


Cathedral, itself one of the most interesting | 
Gothic buildings in Italy, The ornamentation — 
of this pavement, which is that of pictorial re- 


presentations in marble, not tesserae, was the 
work of 200 years, durng which time many 
variations from the original design—if such 


there ever was—were made by the numerous | 


artists who applied themselves to it. 


Roughly, | 


the scheme consists of five large squares having | 


centre panels extending down the midile of the 
nave, with five other panels on either side 
enclosing designs of the various sibyls, of which 
the Samian sibyl is perhaps the most beautiful. 
At the junction of transepts and nave is a 
great hexagonal treatment of pavement, while 
around are “set panels representing the Massacre 
of the Innocents, the Expulsion of Hered, and 


other subjects, the apse being decorated in a | 


similar manner. Vasari 


states that Duccio | 


made a design for the whole scheme, but there | 


is no documentary evidence to support this: in 
fact Duccio died more than fifteen years before the 
larger Duomo scheme was finally abandoned, 
while the earliest date of decorative work is] 369, 
two years after which the pavement of the nave 
from the cupola downwards was begun, and 
among other things was Jaid out the design of 
the Wheel of Fortune. The following year the 
circle containing the emblems of Siena was 
commenced, this being the only portion of the 
floor which is tessellated. The decoration 
scheme went out year 
middle of the sixteenth century was reached, by 
which time the work was finished. Since then 
many restorations have been made, the whole 
of the floor having been completely restored 
between 1864 and 1878, but this later work is 
more satisfactory than the unsympathetic treat- 
ment of the earlier desecrators: some of the 
old work which had become too much injured 
to remain in si/w was removed to the Museum 
of the Opera del Duomo and replaced by copies. 
Through the courtesy of the publishers we are 

able to give in the centre plates a general view 
of this wonderful pavement. 


“The Pavement Masters of Siena,” by Robert H. Hobart i 


Cust, M.A. London: George Bell & Sons, price 5s. nett. 


The Imprimerie Nationale, Paris, about to be 
demolished, contains two rooms of great artistic 
value—the ‘Salle des Poincons” and the 
‘* Cabinet des Singes.” The cornice of the first 
is beautifully decorated, and the door is a fine 
bit of work. The ‘Cabinet des Singes”’ contain 
nine panels, painted by’ Huet. M. Berger, 
president of the Central Union of the Decora- 
tive Arts, has asked that these may be placed 
in the new Musée des Arts Décoratifs,»in ‘the 
Pavillon de Marsan, 


after year until the | 


t 


RIB.A. 


By F. W. BED BEDFORD. 


MEETING of the “Royal fatsthes of 

British Architects was held last Monday 
evening, Mr. William Emerson presiding, The 
deaths of Mr. James Stevens, Fellow, Mr. E. W. 
Barnes, Fellow, and the Marquis of Dufferin 
and Ava, Hon. Fellow, were announced. Mr. 
O. Smith then announced that a fund, contri- 
buted to by several members of the Institute 
and others, had been formed to purchase from 
Mr. J. K. Colling the drawings which he had 
prepared to illustrate his well-known . book 
“Details of Gothic Architecture,” and he fur- 
mally presented the drawings to the Institute. 
Mr. F. W. Bedford then read his paper on 
‘Baldassare Peruzzi,” of which the following is 
a summary :— 

Peruzzi was born in Siena in March, 1481, the 
son of a weaver of Volterra who had settled in 
Siena. Asa youth he delighted in frequenting 
tbe workshops of the goldsmiths and others who 
practised the art of design. At the age of 
twenty he was appointed assistant to Pintur- 
richio, who was engaged in painting. the chapel 
of San Giovanni. He shortly. after went to 
Volterra and painted a chapel near the Floren- 
tine gate, and then was persuaded to go to 
Rome. Here, entering the workshop of the 
father of Maturino, he greatly impressed his 
master and other artists by his power of design 
and painting. Agostino Chigi, a rich Sienese 
banker, befriended and supported him while 
he devoted himself to the study of the archi- 
tectural antiquities of ancient Rome, During 
his stay in Rome, from about 1503 to 1522, he 
painted and designed a great many buildings, 
He then spent some time in Bologna, whither 
he had gone by invitation of the wardens 
of St, Petronio that he might take part in the. 
competition for the completion of that church. 
From Bologna he was almost compelled to 
return to Siena to prepare designs for the 
fortifications of the city. After completing this 
work he returned to Rome and became engaged 
on St. Peter’s. In the sack of Rome, in 1527, 
he was made prisoner, was maltreated and 
shamefully tormented, and lost all he possessed. 
He was ransomed by the Republic of Siena, and 
was appointed to superintend the fortifications 
of that city. In 1529 he was sent by the Pope 
to help the Papal and Sienese armies in sub- 
duing the city. After the war he returned to 
Rome and became engaged in the erection of 
various palaces and on St. Peter's, He found 
time, too, to study astrology and mathematics, 
and became so expert in the art of perspective 
drawing as to surpass all other masters of the 
day. He commenced also a book on the anti- 
quities of Rome, with a commentary on Vitruvius, 
and prepared many drawings for the illustrations. 
Many writers speak in eloquent terms of Peruzzi's 
nobility and modesty of. mind, which, however, 
were imposed upon by his patrons, so that in his 
old age he was very poor, He died in January, 
1537, 
side of Raphael. 

The author then treated of Peruzzi’s archi- 
tectural works—some still to be seen in Italy, 
others spoken of by various authors but no 
longer existing, and others which have been 
attributed to him. Among the former men- 
tioned were the Palazzi Massimi, admired by 
Peruzzi’s contemporaries and since held to be 
among the masterpieces of the Renaissance. 
The beauty of the plan and the refinement of 
the details have never been surpassed. The 
cortile of the Palazzo Massimi alle Colonne is 
one of the most charming in Rome A still 
more famous work is the Villa Farnesina, a 
work which Baron von Geymiiller attributes 

to Raphael, 
at some length, and showed the weakness of the 
reasons adduced by Baron yon Geymiiller in 
favour of Raphael as the architect. Having 
referred to _a number of other buildings un- 
doubtedly Peruzzi’s, or generally attributed to 
him, the author next discussed Peruzzi's share 
in the various designs and plans made for 
St. Peter’s. Peruzzi was appointed architect to 
St. Peter’s on August Ist, 1520—less than. five 


months after the death of Raphael—and held | confidence between the builder and oy forer 


and was buried in the Pantheon by the | 


‘ ia rata | 1537,'the day of his death. 
BALDASSARE PERUZZI. ous f bee rf : 


The author dealt with this subject | 


~ Pau, 


ihe post until May 6th,'1527, and from 1539 to 
1531, and again from May, 1535, to Janua th, 


"Th: ‘Siena, Peruzzi’s chief work ‘was the re-— 
- building: and strengthening ‘of. “many “parts 
the city walls; he built seven towers or ga 
ways, four of which—the Porta Laterina, the — 
Porta ‘Pispini, the Porta St. Prospero and th 
Porta ‘Camollia—still” remain, His most 
teresting work in Siena is the Palazzo Pollini, 
or Celsi—one of the most. Tefined and dignifie 
little palaces in Italy. The Palazzo Ture 
outside the Porta Camollia, was built about the 
same time as the fortifications and the Palazzo” 
Pollini, for in the cornice, which is of terra- 
cotta, Peruzzi has not only used the same en- — 
richments, but has employed the same moulds — 
for the casting. The details of the frieze, — 
architrave and cornice are almost Greek in ~ 
their refinement. A number of other buildings — 
by Peruzzi, or attributed to him, were referred 2 
to. Many of his designs for the church of — 
St. Domenico in Siena are preserved in th 
Uffizi. Leaving Siena, the author went on to 
buildings designed by Peruzzi at Carpi, Ferrara, — 
Vallepiatta, Viterbo, Bibbiano and Caprarola. — 
Vasari says that “ Peruzzi prepared the desig 
and mode for the cathedral of Carpi. . . . 
The structure was built under Peruzzi’s diree ; 
tion, aud according to the rules laid down by 
Vitruvius.” 
The author concluded with some remarks o 
Peruzzi as a painter. His paintings were classe 
with the best of his day. Most of them wer 
executed as fixed decorations, and very few o' 
his easel pictures exist. The. influence of Pin- | 
turrichio, doubtless his first master, is seen in all — 
Peruzzi’s paintings. Later he owed much to — 
Sodoma and to Raphael. Some of his most — 
celebrated paintings are those in 8. Maria deil 
They were done in 1515 or 1516, and ar 
strongly influenced by Sodoma and Raphael. ~ 
The. paintings in the Villa Belearo, ~ which 
belong to Peruzzi's later years, are among his — 
best. and show great decorative power. They 
are dated 1535, i 
Peruzzi is said to have been the most elegant — 
painter among the architects, and the most S 
ingenious architect among the painters. He — 
was unfortunate in that he happened to live at 
the same time as the three greatest geniuses — 
of the Renaissance—Bramante, Raphael and 
Michelangelo—whose influence permeated the — 
whole of the artistic world, and made 
impossible for any other artist to achieve any 
thing free from the charge that he owed th 
idea to one or the other. But although he learn 
much from them, he still preserved more of h 
originality than his other contemporaries, an 
infused a spirit of refinement into his work — 
which has never been surpassed. No architect, — 
excepting, perhaps, Brunelleschi and Bramante, | 
did more in the development of the applicatio 3 
of Roman architecture to modern times. - 
In the discussion which followed Sir Hen . 
Howarth, Professor Beresford Pite and Colonel — 
Prendergast spoke, 


The Widening of the Strand in connection with — 
the new'street is expected to be finished in May — 
next, soon after which it is hoped that the © 
crescent road will be formed, a 


The Bristol Association of Clerks of Works and — 
Builders’ Foremsn held its annual dinner last 
Saturday evening,.Mr. Peter Addie presiding. ~ 
Mr. A. 8S; Seull Cave the toast of ‘* Architects, — 
Engineers and Surveyors.” Mr. Frank Wills | 
(President. of the Bristol Society of Architects) — 
‘responded. Nothing could be more pleasing to — 
the architects than to know that this associa: 
tion, formed in the interests of its members, the — 
clerks of works. and builders’ foremen, was — 
getting on so well. With regard to what was — 
called limiting the output, he thought that it 
would be™ quite. possible that the men should — 
work shorter hours and do as much work as — 
they did now; the early morning hours were often — 
wasted, Mr, W. Kidwell proposed ‘ The Bristol 
Master-Builders,” and Mr. G. Wilkins (President 
of the Bristol Association of Master-Builders) — 
: replied. The Chairman submitted “ The Bristoi 
Association of Clerks of Works and Builders’ 
Foremen.” Mr. W. F. Read (President) 
replied, and said they were combined to safe- 
-ouard their own interests, He suggested more 
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Trade and Craft. 


. A Great Sanitary Catalogue. 


4 The twentieth-century catalogue of sanitary 
specialities which has just been issued by 


and most elaborate that we have yet seen. 
_ Some idea of its size may be gauged from the 
fi fact that-its price is £1, which amount is 
_ refunded on the first ensuing transaction of £5. 
_ The catalogue is divided into two parts, one 
including water-closets and their accessories, 
_ lavatories, urinals and baths, and the other 
_ dealing with fireclay goods. A very admirable 
_ feature is the printing of sectional diagrams 
: showing clearly and in detail the various water- 
_ closets and other apparatus printed in colours 
~ on the opposite pages, The advautages claimed 
- for the *Twycliffe” patent syphon w.c. are that 
_ sewer gas cannot issue from it, that the water- 
_ surface is extra large and the seal deep, that 
the action is practically noiseless, and that the 
_ construction is simple and trustworthy. The 
special features of the ‘“‘ Axis-Syphon”’ are a 
_ patent after-flush chamber, a deep seal, a de- 
_tachable syphon bend which can be placed at 
any angle, reliability of action with 2 gals. or 
_ 3 gals, flush, and the joint between the basin and 
the syphon bend always under water. Another 
pattern, the “Oriental” combined pedestal 
-w.¢c. basin, was originally designed for use in 
Oriental countries in conformity with the cus- 
toms of the natives, but at the suggestion of an 
- eminent medical authority the design has been 
4 modified and in the present form will be found 
of inestimable advantage to sufferers from 
_ heemerrhoids, Other patterns include the 
_ “Nereus,” the ‘Cardinal,’ the ‘Sirdar,’ the 
_ © Deluge,” the ‘ Axis,” the “ Orion,” the ‘“ Plane- 
_ tas,” &c. All these numerous varieties are each 
intended to suit certain particular requirements, 
and they are to be obtained either plain or 
ornamented, The section devoted to lavatories 
shows an immense number of varieties, from 
_ Simple basins with ordinary taps to elaborately- 
finished articles provided with patent wastes 
_ and overflows; there are also shown many forms 
of folding and cabinet lavatories, as well as 
lavatory ranges (the quadruple marble lavatory 
Yange with four basins arranged together is 
very neat and pleasing) ; while more than sixty 
varieties of fountain hand basins are illustrated, 
Urina’s and baths are dealt with ina similarly ex- 
_ haustive manner, anda great many kinds of baths 
are shown in the fireclay section, safety fittings 
_ being provided for hospitals and asylums. An- 
other novelty is the combined shower and foot 

ath and lavatory, which is intended for the 
use of miners, ironworkers and others similarly 
engagid. Altogether this catalogue is a most 
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compretensive one, and it should be in the 
hands of all architects and builders. Messrs. 
Twyfords’ London showrooms are at 120, South- 
ampton Row, their potteries being at Hanley. 


Stable Fittings, Iron Staircases, &c. 

The St. Pancras Ironwork Co., Ltd., of St. 
Pancras Road, London, N.W., have bound up in 
book form their four catalogues dealing respec- 
tively with stable fittings, cow-house and 
piggery fittings, iron staircases, roofs, &c., and 
basement lighting: to the des’gn and manu- 
facture of which so much carc and attention 
have been given. As regards the stable fittings, 
avery great number of which are illustrated, 
these are fitted together and marked before 
leaving the works and they are also given one 
coat of metallic paint to protect them from rust 
during transit and fixing. The posts of the 
stall and loose-box divisions are formed with 
plinths at the paving line, thus improving their 
appearance and increasing their strength at a 
most ‘important point, and the improvements 
in the mode of constructing these divisions 
(secured in the patents of 1876 and 1884) has 
reduced the cost of fixing by one-half, unskilled 
labour only being required. In fixing the divi- 
sions it is necessary to erect all the ironwork 
first, then to lay the paving, and afterwards 
put in the boarding. For years past the St. 
Pancras Ironworks Co. has paid special attention 
to the paving and drainage of stables and the 
paving brick secured by their tenth patent is-a 
very excellent one, This brick is perfectly non- 
absorbent and when properly laid and grouted 
forms a thoroughly water-tight surface; more- 
over, it is extremely hard, though it does not 
polish in wear or become slippery, on account 
of its gritty nature. Thecolouris brown. This 
catalogue shows some interesting plans of stables 
and also includes some practical notes and 
suggestions, The catalogue of iron staircases 
similarly gives some practical notes, while the 
very large numbe of varieties illustrated shou!d 
satisfy every requirement; the outside ‘fire- 
escape staircase:, of which so many have been 
fixed by this firm to some of the largest build- 
ings both in London and the provinces, are 
especially satisfactory : a fact which has found 
such a large demand for the manufactures of 
the St. Pancras Ironworks Co., Ltd. 


Some New Drawing ‘Instruments. 

Several new drawing instruments have been 
patented by Mr. James P. Maginnis, A.M.I.C.E., 
M.I.M.E,, engineering draughtsman, of 9, Car- 
teret Street; Westminster,S.W. One is a T- 
square attachment, consisting of two slotted 
plates, which enables the square to be set at an 
oblique angle to the drawing-board, thus facili- 


| tating the drawing of plans, for example, which 


run crosswise. Another device is the ‘“ Dead 
Beat” sectioner for indicating on drawings and 
tracings the various materials used in construc- 
tion, and the specimen before us of work done 
with this instrument is certainly good. Another 
of Mr. Maginnis’s inventions is an adjustable 
saucer-stand which can be tilted to any desired 
extent ; another a drawing-paper clip ; another 
a pencil-beam compass ; and, lastly, a universal 
sector : particulars and prices of all of which 
can be obtained on application. 


Smoky Chimneys. 

Of the two kinds of smoky chimneys—those 
that smoke outside and annoy the neighbours, 
and those that smoke inside and annoy the 
occupants— perhaps the latter are the more 
exasperating ; but the disadvantages of many 
smoky chimneys outside is deplorably evident in 
cities, where the air is made hcavy and the sky 
obscured by murky clouds of unconsumed coal 
dust. Very often the smoke nuisance can be 
cured by placing a good cowl on the top of the 
chimney, which will create a strong updraught 
and prevent downdraught. Several such cowls 
are made by Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd., of 346, 
318 and 350, Euston Road, London, the most 
successful being the “ Empress.’ The head of 
this cowl has a carefully-turned spindle which 
works in a steel centre, always thoroughly lubri- 
cated, and it is thus possible to obtain a high 
speed without noise and with the least possible 
friction. The fans are made of steel well tinned 
to prevent them rusting and enamelled over after- 
wards. The other parts are made of strong 
galvanized iron riveted together and enamelled 
black. ‘The fans are so arranged that they keep 
themselves clean of soot as they revolve and 
there is no obstruction to the sweep’s broom, 
which can be pushed up to the top but cannot 
injure the oil cup or spindle, nor strike the 
revolving parts. The price of this ‘*‘ Empress” 
cowl varies from 25s. for small gas stoves to 
£3 5s. for large kitchen chimneys. Mcssis; 
Ewart also make the “Prince” chimney pot 
for preventing downdraught, the ‘‘ King” to 
quicken and regulate updraught, the “ Vacuum” 
chimney pot, the ‘* Exhaust” chimney pot, 
various wind guards, a large variety of revolving 
cowls on short bases for brickwork or to slip into 
existing chimney pots, and also the “ Victoria’’ 
outlet ventilator, which last has been tested with 
highly satisfactory results, 


New Classrooms, Bradfield College.—In this 
design by Mr. Mervyn Macartney an attempt 
was made to give an appearance of age to the 
brickwork in order to bring it into consonance 
with the older buildings; but the excessive 
neatness of the British workman doomed the 
attempt to failure. 
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Information from digo accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work. 


BATH.—For the erection of school buildings, Oak Street, for the 
School Board. Mr. W. J. Willcox, peiecs, ae Bath :—- 
C. Wibley i ak . £7,236 ers ward & Wooster.. £6,910 
Erwood & Morris’ . 7,041} Long & Sons*  ... eas 6.148 
Chancellor & Sons 7019 Wills & Sons... ... ... ... 6,087 
W. Webb... 6,930 | * Accepted. [All of Bath.| 


CLACTON. ON-SEA.—For the erection of Baptist Church class- 

rooms, &c., in Pier Avenue, Clacton-on-Sea. Mr. T. A, Cressy, 

architect and surveyor, Cla ucton-on-Sea:— 
Lisi & Turner” see caees ts acs eteed ake Pee 
W.S. Moore E 
Pennick & Taylor 
Bray & Toyne ... 
H. Smith* 
J. McKay 


* Accepted. [All of Clacton-on-Sea.] 

BUSBY (LANARKSHIRE).—For providing and laying about 
1,000 yards of outfall sewer, and relative works, and for constructing 
sew age-purification works for the village of Busby, for the District 
Committee of the Middle Ward of the county of Lanark. Mr. 
W. L. Douglass, C.E., district engineer, 8, Clydesdale Street, 
Hamilton :-- 

A. Robertson, East Kilbride .. £4,195 138 8 
Ww. McKerracher & Son, Busby 3,410 138 7 
3,396 011 


Shanks & McEwan, 196 St. Vincent Street, 
3,300 0 0 


Glasgow |... 
T. Christie, 9 Rosebery Place, Stirling ‘eg aA 
A. Duncan, 10 Waverley Gardens, Cross- 

parton Glasgow . 

WwW Harvey & Co., ‘V1 “Catheart Street, 
icngston, Glasgow... 
R..C. Brebner & Co., 4, St. Andrew “Square, 


3,811 15 8 
3,192 15 


Edinburgh Y 3,175 2.3 
Henderson. & Duncan, Harmony Villa, 
Morningside, E dinburgh... 3,144 12 5 
Stirling & Kinniburgh, Bi Treespark ‘Avenue, 
Barrhead... 2. 5 8,124 9 4 
D. & J. Stratton, 34 Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgh ios ab cabe! Veae Se sane LepOD Lee OE 
3rown Bros., 1 Millar Place, Morningside, 
Edinburgh ba Lt 8,061.11 1 
Craik & Tuckwell, "134 St. Vincent Street, 
Glasgow . - 2,060 0 38 
2,738 610 


fi Pollock, 98 Bath Street, Gl aszow. 
, Johnstone; * Bellshill. 
a Accepted.” 


CAMBRIDGE.— For the erection of Cambridge and County Boys’ 


2,500 16 1 


School. Messrs. A. Paul MacAlister and Edwin J. “Tench, 
AA.R.I.B.A., architects, 20, St.-Andrew’s Street, Cambridge; 
London and Norwich ;— 
With Terra With Stone 
Cotta Dressings. Dressings. 
J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. 
E dmunds nt Fo eae 8,200 £8,130 
S. Foster, Bedford 50 7793 
a E. Ww hite, Bedford 7,604 
Bateman, pe ee 7,573 
W. ie Ws a er, rae 7,560 
ue Saint tees 7,498 
Bell & Sons ... 7307 
i Mie Oak Building Co. 7,218 
Willmott & Son .., 4... 7,059 
ineen & Co., Royston ... 7,044 
H. J. Linzell, Newmarket 6,898 
Kerridge & Shaw wea 6,924 
{ ‘oulson & Lofts* 6,620. 


ve yeas Bates 6,720 ine 
* Ace epted, ‘FRest of Cambridge.) 
DUNFERMUINE.--For the construction of bacteria beds and 
relative works at Crossgates, for the Dunfermline District Com- 
mittee of the Fife County Council. Mr., David Mackenzie, C.E., 
master of works, County Buildings, Dunfermline : — 
Moir Bros., 20 Creighton P mB ace, Leith W iidcee 
sgh i Re 
Street, Cow denbeath .. 


LB. ¥a 7,76 
Stee Bros, Ltd., Townhill, Dunfermline .. 1,694 9 9 
. Martin, Duofermline 2... eae patches Oe MO A I) 
e Dick, Dunfermline . 1,415 13 5 
eats! » Bros , 1 Millar Place, Fdinburgh 1,323 138 2 
. Miller & Sons, Cowdenbeath .. 1,275=8- 2 


ii ud & Templeman, Cairneyhill, near “Dun: 
fermline . ; ic 
Adams’s Patent Se age ¢ 3 ALitds. York, 
patent automatic bac ‘teria bed appar: itis 


Consideration of tenders referred to the 


4/2445. 2 


204 16 0 
Public Health Committee. 


HULL. For the erection of new central police station, for. the 
Corporation ;— 

fi Longden & Sons . £23,770 0 0 
l. Sweeting _ ves 22353958, 0°50 

F. Southern .. 22,402 13 2 

F, Blackburn & son 22,009 0 0 

IE, Good & Son.. 22,014.14. -1 

* 21,159 °0 0 


tT. Goates ... 
M. Harper... 
J.T, Levitt 5 
Bowman & Son* 


CRC BP 20;769 0 0 
* Accepted, 
* HOLLINGWORTH LAKE (LANCS.).--For the rebuilding of the 


Beach Hotel, Hollingworth Lake. Messrs, Openshaw & Gill, 
architects, Bury and Heywood. Bsc axon aterk by Mr. Wm. E. Gille-— 
J. & J. Coates, Rochdale . £2,080 
D. Diggle, Heywood . SS 27050 
Blakeley & Wild, Heywood =. 1,930 
W. Henderson, Littleborough 1,£00 
Ae Twelves, Heywood 1,870 
J. Poole, Littleborough 1,855 
Thompson & Brier ley, Bu - 1,818 
Endersby & Mutch, Rochda po ee pea 1,799 
W. Cryer, New Heap... Red ee Mise cate 1,784 
J. Berry, Heywood ses 1,45 
W. A. Peters & Sons, ¥ Rochdale -. 1,725 


* Acc epted. 


LONDON —For the erection of ey schools at ‘‘ Earlsfields,” for 
the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect ;-— 


W. M. Dabbs Bald. Simpson & Son - £25,740 
W. Downs ... Martin, Wells, & Co. ... 25,882 
J. & M. Patrick. - Holliday & Greenwood, g 
E. Lawrance & Sons .. 28,160 
Holloway es Stimpsou. & Co... 24,110 
Kirk & Randall.. 26. 412 | Leslie & Co., Lid. 24,097 
J. Garrett & Son” af 26,161 | Lathey Bros, ... ... ... 24,919 
W.H. Lorden & Son 888 F.& H.F. Higgs ... «.. 24,786 
Treasure & Son... 772 W. Johnson & Co., Ltd.* 28,700 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


LLUWYNYPIA (WALES) .--For the erection and completion of 
12 houses at Tuberville Road, Llwynypia, Rhondda Valley, for the 
Pontrhondda Building Club :— 

T. Reynolds, Heolfach, Ystrad ... 

D. P. George, 85 Tyntyla Road, Liwynypia 

5. Rees & Co.;* Pontygwatth, 7 Tylorstown 
Accepted, 


2-LONDON.—Foyr. the erection of a domestic economy centre at 


« £2,820 
2580 
2,475 


Plassy Road School, for the London School Board. Mr. T, J. Bailey, 
architect :— 

G. E. Wallis & elt 45 aoe J.&C, Bowyer ... + £2,449 
W. Johnson & pads? 2,717 | E. P. Bulled & Co. «ate 2,408 
F.& H. F. Higgs... 9/508 ‘£ pte & Sons, itd ai 2,360 
Kirk & Randall ... 2,550 | T. D. Leng ive 2,357 
J, Garrett & Son .., 2,557 J. Ma: rsland & Sons ... F 327 
W. J. Mitchell & Son., 9,557 | J.:Appleby* 2,287 
W. JI. Lorden & Son ... 2,477 | * RE ndmmekiat ‘for ‘aceeptance, 


LONDON .—For providing new offices for all departments, with 
separate pans and traps, refitting lavatories, and. providing new 
drainage scheme at Wordsworth Road School, for the London 
School Board. Mr. T. J. Belley, pienieres = 


GiBellsynn tas. + 2y50£8,982 0-0 
RP. Beattie ee aan tm ene Cte ae Prema le A oh Wn (1) 
McCormick & Sons... as wee vs ue ee eee 8,918 00 
G. Munday & Sons... Guo ote i Ss one 28,012 O20 
Durbin & Katesmark Shao eye eee cee wae Seto COO dy Q 
Ashby & Horner Ts .i5. Sip «Sar ween (eee yes Gornees/ 08 O2o 
E. Lawrance & Sons oy. dee ee ee ees 8,720 00 
G. a 8. Wilestie Sr: eae cree hte thio Ma Le 
F. Bull. i Pia i SMe NAN ayes i Fe 
Willmott & Bone 22a ee ae a re OO 

H. & R. Roberts* 3,367 0 0 


* Recommended for weispiiaen 


LONDON.--For ee at Clyde Street School, for the London, 
School Board. Mr, T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


Ashby & Horner... cc. se see see ne ws £4,847 0 0 
Martin, Wells & Gor acid Wie i easy ane 4082 OO. 
J.&C. "Bowyer... TR RR ry Cer ae 8,675. 0 0 
Johnson & Co. . 8,671 8 6 
Sanitary Lead- Lining” and Pipe: “Bending 

Co., NS 3,665 0 0 
R. P. Beattie 2,501 16 10 
Gy Parker 5-3 3,495 0 0 
J. W. Falkner & Sons . 3,309 0 0 
Durbin & Katesmark .., : 3,327 2 8 
J.T. Robey* 3,223 11 0 
W. Downs ... 3,189 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 
LONDON .—For improvements at Princess Road School, for the 
London School Board. Mr. T. J. ies architect :— 
G. Munday & Sons = ath 94 0 
Stimpson & Co. ' 
C. Miskin & Sons ... 
Treasure & Son 
Wi Kang 'S Sons Sag ces cca: iste: aa tea obra eee: 
BAH SR eRoberter asc. ssuc eee eave ceeitaees Careaeey 
Clarke & Bracey ... Wrantes “03 


General Builders, Tid. ave 2,018 0 
H. Wall & © . rae 1,994 0 
Lathey Bree ee me 1,952 0 
J. Simpson & Son. De Cokw Sane edake cist ees PEIRCE! 
cee SON ay Pct Bete Sipe aMe eh aie eli vs Neen EEO Lee 

. Triggs ... J es 1,850 6 
iy Appleby* 1,814 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON, E.—For the carrying out of extensive sanitary 
moc at the infirmany, for the Guardians of St. George-in-the- 
Jast :-- 
R. P. Beattie ... ee 369 vigor & OO. ee £2,960 
A Wall Se OOs = sin aaah sy 3,796 H. C. Horswill vee see 2,800" 
M. Calnan & Sons . 3,635] F.&T. Thorne ... ... ... 23710 
Strange & Sons : 7587 | J. Gibbs,* Cable Street 2,685 
- Hampton & Sons... ... 8,520 Doulton & Co, ... wee 25650 
Durbin & Katesmark no 3,003 WG, MEBFSOR © 0 TR hae OTT 
B..Finch & Co. #2... <a. hd W.& T. Cooper .. 2 OTS 
B. E. Nightingale i AS BT nes: 55.9 555 Pec ace 9,58 
: Aeaeptad! 
LONDON, S.W.--For finishing two partly-erected houses néar 


Tulse Hill Station. 
Strand, W.C. :-—- 
J. Westbrook, Collier’s Water Lane, Thornton 


Mr. Sadgrove, architect, 22 Surrey Street, 


Heath .. 3 wee Sade mings rete: ae eee eOO 
Cc. Wheeler, 27 ‘8 ‘38 King William Street, W.C. ... 2,8 
F. A. Moat, 46 Woodland Road, Upper Norwood... 2,270 
Truett & Steel, High Str eet, Thornton Heath ..,. 2,193 
W. Read, 43 Chure Road, Brixton, S.W. 2,136 
F.& W. Pearce, Whitehall Road, Thornton Heath 2,000 
A. Faulds, Arodene Road, Brixton Hill, 8.¥V 968 
C. Watts, 126 Fawe Park Road, Putney, 8. vy: 1,700 


G. Lawrence, *110 Ringstead Road, Catford, S.Ee, 1,725 


* Accepted. 


MARLBOROUGH.--For providing and laying about 25 yards of 
12-in. cast-iron inlet sewer, and the construction of cast-iron 
storage tank, screening chamber, engine-house, and pump: well, 
together with the duplicate gas-engines and pune, and all acces- 
sories ; also for the construction of septic tanks in duplicate, eight 
bacterial filters, and laying-out the necessary land for filtration, 


together with all incidental works, for the Town Council. Messrs. 
Fairbank & Son, C.E., engineers, 13 zeneal, York :— 
J. Coker, Halling, near Rochester .. £8,812 1 0 
Playfair & Toole, Southampton... +, 8,444 0 0 
Johnson Bros:, “The Barton,” Hereford <.. 7,074 14 6 
A. Wills & Sons, Spring Gardens, Bath 720 0 0 
TY Pedrette,, 106 Forburg Road, Clapton «+ 6,516 16 7 
J, Jackson, ‘The Laurels,’”’ ples Bn) ane 5,093 1s 0 
H. Tyson, Halifax .. 1958 17 10 


Grisénthwaite — & ” Newton, "Whitehall 
Chambers, Carlisle... Nong its ait a ceca Soe 
G. Bell,* Tottenham, London BAS 5 
* Accepted. 


MARPLE —For the erection of new National Schools at Marple. 


Messrs. James Hunt & Sons, architects, 4 Warren Street, 
wih: ic = j 
2. Neill & Sons, Manchester... ... .. os £2,500 0 
ie Partington & Son, Manchester... ...0 1. see 2.500 0 
J.T. Pott, Marple oa a ase 2,342 0 


W.G. Broadhurss & Co. Stockport 
J. Broadhurst, Stockport... ... 2,290 10 
J. Briggs, Stockport nea Wane g ies dea Cepst eaea Etc cam pena 
DD: Hadie, Stockport 2.56 oh. ean, 2,178 0 
M. Lane, Stockport... er Pa ee rey, 
5. Robinson & Sons,* Hyde ma Tete 
*"Accepted, | 


MENSTON (YORKS.) —<Accepted for the erection of a hospital. 
Messrs. Blackwell & Tnomson, architects, Leicester :— 
Ww. oael are 3 Yeadon, bricklayers, masons, 


2,300 0 


£8,220 

i Taylor. Lees, ‘hear Keighley, carpenter ‘and 
joiner ... 1,885 
S. Atkinson, Wakefield, plumber and elazier 1,200 
J. Smithies, Bradford, slater , ie <aavit <e 
A. Firth, Yeadon, plasterer ape pie arcana ast ee ee 
Bilton, Menston, ‘painter SY, en EM 253 

MUNDESLEY (NORFOLK),--For the PAE RES of about 


1} miles of brick and stoneware pipe sewers, manholes, Ne 
shatts, and other works in connection with the sewerage 

Mundesley, for the Erpingham Rural District Council. mre 
T. Inglis Goldie, engineer, Bank bio Lhe mae Plain, Norwich :— 


Rackham, Norwich ... ... » £4,990 0 0 
Blyth, Foulsham ... €., w. 4,496 0-0 
Case Sea Defence Sy ndic rate, London sreeyead! <p FA 98 ay. 
J.&T. Binns, Croydon... ese ava neat 4,006 14-0 
Burgoyne-& Son, Ipswich 3... ..0 4. 94,004 “5 8 
S Cooke & Co., London... sae ae ee 4,060 0-0 
Hippsreon, Wymondham ve eee ee 8,955 0 0 
bs nson & Langley, Leicester... ... ... 4. 3,936 18 6 
Lock & Andrews, fottingham .. * 2,604 0 0 
Bradshaw & Co. _ 52 Queen Victoria Street, ‘ 
Ont Pes pig ane BL. tes -2.0s sees, va B47, 00 


* #Nce epted, 


NORWICIL.— For the erection, completion, and Sedutalenss for 
six months of a n, w picture gallery at the Castle Museum, Norwich, 


for the Corporation. Mr, Arthur E. eg M.1.C.E., city 
engineer :-— 
G. E. Hawes + £1,578 0 
Chapman & Son va “1,588. -0 
J. Downing Mirenese 
TSGilk. BBs Lalo 


JS. Smith* 
City engineer's $s and architect’s estimate, £1 5002] 
Zecommended for acceptance. [ALI of Norwich, J 


NORWOOD.---For works at. Deerfield, Beulah Hill, Norwood, f.r 
Mr. M. J. Jonas. Mr, Perey L. Marks, ‘architect, Albert Buildings, 
49 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. ;— 


Stables, 
Ds CONG: BOWEL ty. hon) hse¥c eye ite 
Me ne Paddison* ., a 


* 


« £140 0 0 
136 10° 0 


Including for ventilation : 2 < 
Boyle & Son... .. Rr an pe ere oie ys 
Waterproofing and decorating : 
Szerelmey & Co* ew ee Ae ae 250 0 
And outbuildings Cased nett) " 
Paddison* ... : sPoi Eu eatet : Lyon eee 
‘Howse and messuage, 
- New drains included : € 7 
ae Ate tenae ». 1,088 12 0 
F.& HLF - Higgs ep Sy hoe 857.0 0 
J.&C, Bowyer ee a digtcene Gast ek OU ear 
For modified yequirements, but. new drains and 
electric light installation included : 
Dance, Bryant &Co.*... 536 0 


Extras, including ae pases drive: 


0 

Dance, Bryant & Co. te pee vee 2190-0 
Goods supplied (nett) : = 
Emdeca Decoration ns sere see. etask ones 27 10) oa 
Ay Sanderson’® Sony cel ae? ar ea kee eee. AOD aes he 

General Electrical Co, .., se 04 5.9 


Laying in cable es highway. a 


Callender Co.*  ... 1415 4 
ye expenditure (with sudiis), ‘nett. AA, 064 7 8 
e Accepted. 3 
RAUNDS (NORTHANTS) —For the SroaHlen of club premises, 
Messrs. Brown & Fisher, archi WWellipeponnignss — 5 


TH; Coleman’ i. hae ave £1,587 a 
Sidious & Freeman ss. 35 %i, jay oa ig amas 1,330 oe 
R. Marriott ~ tae Page ike: laid ela E00 ae 

Goodman & Murkett,.. Ee raee ite mee Llaeel. 
JP LAWLENCE y.5 ere “ee ove 3 1,267 
F..Hensoll  .., tae ave 1,248 
Kettering Co- operative Builders... ed 1,220 
Hacksley Bros, ~¥.) .., «.: eePuios | ihwtesginnei aceon ta One 
a Smith & Son ;. pid cMiet Seve tcaeoe rae os gan 1,198 

, “wW. a. Lovell, * Raunds - ee eeah see paeaee ee 2 


id PES 
“SIDCUP (KENT) .—For additions, re draina 


to The Hollies House, to adapt same as the administrative block of 
the new- children’s homes, for the Greenwich Union Guardians. 


mete’ T. Dinwiddy, F.R.I-B.A; F.S.1, and T, Norman spree 


A.R.1.B.A., architects. Quantities by dir. tse Jacob :-— 


» and alterations” Ze 


E. Mills, Westcombe Park, he : a fee £6; 146 

G, Jackson, Sutton, vf be ede tient Sane ate 5,066 4 

ae L. Holloway, Deptford Be ate heeaO ares VON oa 
T. D. Leng, Deptford... 6 SF ees pt OPER Pee Roe F 

BA: White, Chislebuirst:.. bavi ase eT, ; 

Staines & Son, Great Eastern ‘Street, Ce: oe. Ges tt SOS a 

J. Lonsdale, Swanley. 5 oo eee ane wot | eab aes SO 

W. Mills, Westeonibe. Parke, Senin ict ae ee 4,277 a 
W. Nash, New Cross... >. Saha! ine ed She, eed ok ed - 

Ms ‘Rowbotham,* Birmingham sey Ue as BL 4 


Accepted. ‘ 
TEIGNMOUTH.—For alterations at Wilts and Dorset Bank. 
Messrs. Bridgman & Bridgman, A.R.I.B.A., M.S.A., architects, 
Torquay and Paignton. Quantities by Mr.’ Vincent’ Cattermole- 
Brown, Paignton :— ; ~ 
- £1,630 

500 


Fredk. C. Francis, Teignmouth . 
1 
* Accepted. [Avechitect?s ‘estimate, £i, 550.) 


Hugh Mills,* Newton ‘Abbott: ~ 


New — q 


Cambrian Slate Quarries, Ltd. 


Registered to adopt an agreement with ve 
Groom, and to carry on the “business of mine- 


owners, miners and smelters ; as slate, slab and 
stone quarry owners, &e, Capital £15,000 in 
£1 shares. The directors are VY. Groom,:-R. F. 
Miller and W. G.S. Hynde. Registered office; 
The Cook and Ddol Quarry, Llanberis, Carnar- — 
vonshire, : : : jaan 
: Chesterfield Estates Co., Ltd. Bis 7 , 


Registered to acquire, deal with, work and | 


turn to account land, house and other property, | 


deal in freehold and leasehold ground rents, to 
lay out land for building purposes, Ke. Sete 
£10,000 in £50 shares. The directors are G. Av 

Eastwood, S. EK. Short and F. A, poe 


Cumberworth Brick and Tile Co., Ltd. B 4 
Registered to acquire as a going concern the — 


business of brick and tile manufacturers as now — 
carried on by 8.8. Wood, H. Wood and J. EH. 
Armitage at Cumberworth, Yorkshire, as the 

Cumberworth Brick and Tile Oo., also as potters, © 


oii 


manufacturers of and dealers in terra-cotta, — j 


drain pipes, pans, vessels, mouldings, &c. 
Capital £7,000 in £1 shares, The directors are 
8. 8. Wood, J. E. Armitage, H. Wood, W. H. 


Hirst, P. Wood, B. Senior and F. ‘Nicholson, — 


Registered office : Cumberwortb, near Hudderaes 
field. 


Poros 


Eddystone-Aberthaw Lime and Cement Co., Ltd. — 

Registered to carry on business as manufa 
turers of and dealers in lime and cement, 
plaster, flags, and artificial stone and materials 
used in the manufacture ope ee &e. Capital 
oA, 000 in oe shares, > Ree ae 


. Hirst Brothers’ Quarries, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business of quarry 
owners and stone merchants as now carried on 
at Dunford Bridge, near Sheffield, Yorkshire, ¢ 
Hirst Brothers, and, further, to carry on busi- 
ness as builders. and contractors, ‘prick and 
sanitary pipe makers, artificial stone makers, 
&e. Capital £2,000 in £1 shares, The directo 
are Allen, Abraham and- B. Hirst. Registe: 
office ; Dunford Bridge, - Sheffield, Sets 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. — 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDING: 


Dunholme—Organ-chamber at Ohurch ., at 
Merthyr—Reading-room ., a 50 
Merthyr—Rebuilding Inns., 7 
Winstead, Hants—Alterations, &o., to Hotel on 3 


Radstock, Somerset—Reconstructing Retaining Walls 


"Seascale, Oumberland—Dwelling House., +e a 
Carlisle—Temporary Wooden Bridge .. as AC 
Dromalane, Newry—24 Villa Residerces a 
Bradford— Mission Hall, &c. ea tf sie Bc 
Cowbridge—Re-building Hotel~ .. oa oe a 
Huddersfield—Shop Fronts. &c. .. SP me ae 
Oroydcn— Enlargement of Post Office ie) dike ete 
Garnfach, Nantyglo — School-room, alteration to 


Chapel, &c. ~ 
Willen hell—Rebuilding Bridge .. +8 ae t 
Ogmore Vale. Wales— €chool - os oa te 
Pontardawe, Wales—Ohapel SS ae, HE, 3 
Salisbury— Residence : ee 5 
Dublin—Bank House, Shop and Offices . Re F 


Holbeck, Leeds—Laundry, Wards. Lodge, &e, 
Halifax—-Pair of Semi-detached Villas ., se 
Durham— Offices Oo bras s at Ba 
Birkenhead— Conveniences ore 
Cardiff— Alterations, «c., to Schaol me 


oe) eal, e ls 
ilies igchinl yeti ise -jase he hele 


Gateshead—Workshops .. Hie a 
Jarrow—Alterations, &c., to ¢chool ain - 
Beckenham—Bricks, Cement, &c. are oe : 
Sheffield—Bricks, Cement, Lime, «ce. 5 pis ; 


Brocktey, 8.E. —Refreshment House 
Shoreditch—Four Blocks of Artizans’ Dw ellings fi 
Telfast—New Prem‘ses 

Hinchliff Mill, Hudder sfield-—Additions, ke. to Cha pel 
Tredegar, Mon—Cemetery Buildings .. as os 
London, 8.W.—Portland Cement ., ‘ aE 
Wooda Bay—Stabling & os os 50 ale 


Killarney—House .,. . oo oe oe 
Walthamstow— Committee Room is 7 ne 
Devonport—Work men’s Dwellings ae an os 
Portsmouth— Alterations, &c., to School ve “ 
Esher—Post Office .. es ee we oe ~ 
Belfast— Office oe s 5 
Birkenhead—Electric Tramway Car Shed cs 
Derby— Three Cottages Fe ‘ ° 5 
Blaenannerch, Wales— Minister's House ‘ 
Sowerby Bridge, Yorks—(ffices, Smithy, &c.. ; 


London, N.E,—Casual Wards, Laundry, &e. 
Belfast--Technical Institute vs ae 
Belper—Engine House, &c. 

Tonbridge— Thatched Refresh ment Kiosk & Bandstand 


London, S.W.—Chimney Shaft .. es: 3 


Maesteg--Additions, &c., to Infants’ &chool .. es 
Blaenllynvi, Maesteg—€chool, «e, ae .° ee 
| Oanterbury—Underground Convenience a 


Hastings—Walls, Fencing, &c., at Cemetery .. ; 
Sandbach Heath—Wesle yan Chapel and School : 
Hirst, Ashington— Memorial Drinking Fountain .. 


Lurgan, Irejand—National Echool Oe e 
Helston—Police Station, &c. ate 
Pandy, Waks—Improvements to Cottage an 2 
Bowes, rear Darlington—Classroom ., oe oe 
ENGINEERING : 

Liscard, Wallasey, ee Heater, &c. 
Walsall—Tramways ae oe oe Ae 
Bournemouth— Motor Generator ass os os 
Glasgow— Switchboard Extensions Ss rc) 
Criccieth, Wales—Hxtending Sewer Outfall ss ar 
King’s Lynn—Boiler.. at oe oe ot 
Leaminvgton—Sinking a Well ie ve 5c oe 
Leyland, Lancs—Borehole ., on ve take ey 


East Ham— Electrical Plant 1 ac oe aa 
Buidgwater— Collecting Trenches, &c. .. Ap 3 
Bathgate, Scotland—-Waterworks., oe oe ee 
Settle— Water Supply ee ee ‘ee 
) Rochdale—Traction Switchboard, &e. as oe 
Birkenhead—Machinery for Repair Shop os ¥e 
Canncck—Water- -supply Works .. We 50 
London, S.W.—Elceuic Plant... 

Der by—Boilers & Engineering Work at Public Paths 
Tooting Graveney, S.W.—Repairing, Draining, &c., 


Subways. 
London, N.—Tubular Well.. ve > ae Be 
Manchester--Three Bridges over Canal <e 


London, E.0.— Machines, &c. Et estes oa 
Loch Winnoch, Scotland—Bridge “Works” on oe 
Sunderland— Workshop Tools .,. a 5 A 
Christiania— Swing Bridge ae oe * 
Linslade, Leighton Buzzard— Waterw ork 3 a ve 
Sheffield Boiler : 


Edinburgh—Electric Lighting Installation, &c. : 


IRON AND STEEL: 


Lancaster—Steel Roofs re Px a By 
Manchester—Tramway Materials, &e. .. a ‘ 
Cerne, Dorset—Wrought-iron Staircase, &e. P 


* Manchester—Stancbions, Girders and Roofs 
Glasgow—Steelwork., ic 

Tredegar, Mon— Wrought-iron Fencing, &e - 
Walthamstow—Iron Castings, &c. wa . 
She ffield—Stores Ag ; 
London, W.—Iron Goods, ‘Lamp Columns, Gulley 

Grates, «ce, 

Wembley, Middlesex— Ventilating Agescats &e. oa 
Londcn, 8.E.—Iron Feneing ; - an ays 
London, N.F.--Iron Fencing and Gates | A ore 
Leigh, Lancs— Gulley s, Manhole Covers, &c. .. re 
Linslade—O.I. Water Pipes, &ec. .. a oi we 
London, N.F.—fewer Ironwork ., ae 
London, N.—Manhole Covers, Gulley Grates, &e. cs 
Rainhill, Lancs—Steam Fittings, lronmongery, &c. .. 


. 
. 
. 
oe 
oe 
oe 
. 


Earlestown, Laucs—Steam Tubes, Bolts, Gas Fittings 
Linslade—Water Pipes, «ce. 7; 


oo * * * 


FOR WHOM, 


—— 


Urban District Council On 


Mew, Langton & Co., Ltd. ., 


Urban District Council of 
Miss Hodgson ,, ah a 


Corporation .. - ; 


Commissioners of H. M. Works, &c. 


Primitive Methodist Connexion 


Urban District Council cc 
Llangeinor School Board ., 
Wesleyan Connexion ate 
R, Gerrish Ss 

Northern Banking Oo., fe Ltd. 


Union Guardians ea oe 
Weardale & Shildon Waterworks Co. 
Corporation ,, a on 
School Board .. ay 


Urban District Council 


oe 


Highway and Sewerage Committee 


London County Council .. 


Borough Council Go an 
Wright & Hunter ., ee 
Wesleyan Connexion... ve 


Urban District Council ne 
London County Council Ae 
Starkey, Knight & Ford, &c. 


Urban District Council << 
Borough Council .,, es 
fchool Board ., 


ee 


ny 


ee 


ee 


Commissioners of H. M. Works, &e. . 


Ulster Bank, Itd. .. oe 
Corporation .. or ee 
Watch Committee ., a0 


Fulham Board of Guardians 
Hackney Union Guardians ,, 


Corporation .. ee 
Rural District Council ve 
Urban District Council - 
School Board |.. oo 
Maesteg School Board ee 
Corporation ,, ae oe 
Corporation ,, “5 a 


Presbyterian Church Committee 
Cornwall County Council ., 


Grammar School Governors 


Urban District Council na 


Corporation ., oe. as 
Town Council.. oe «e 
Corporation .,, ar 


Urban District Council ae 
Corporation .. o° oe 
Corporation ,, os 
Urban District Oouncil i) 
Urban District Council a 


Rural District Council ar 
Town Council ., 35, oe 
Rural District Council ve 
Corporation .. oe 
Tramways Oommittee re 
Rural District Council ee 


Fulham Union Guardians 
Corporation ., 
Metropolitan Asylums “Beard. 


Islington Borough Council , 


oe 


ee 


Corporation ., cy : 
Bengal-Nagpur Railway Co., Ltd... 
District Committee ., ae 
Corporation ., oe o 


Urban District Oouncil ae 
United Gaslight Co. 4 


Electricity Committee se 
Tramways Committee ar 
Guardians oe oH ve 
Gas Committee fic 


Caledonian Railway Company 
Urban District Council Fi 
Urban District Council 


liighway and Sewerage Committee 


Kensington Porough ‘Ccuncil 


Urban District Council, 
London Oounty Ceuucil oe 
London Oovnty Council aC 


London and North-Western Railw: ay 


Urban District Council s 
Hackney Borough Council 
Islington Borough Council.. 


Newton-in-Makerfield U,D.0. 


! Urban District Council ws 


. 


oe 
oe 
ee 
ee 
oe 
oe 
ee 
oe 
oe 
oe 
oe 
oe 
oe 
oe 


oe 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Vicarage, Dunholme. 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Merthyr. 

C. M. Davies, 112 High Street, Merthyr. 

Lemon & Blizard, Architects, Lanslowne House, Castle Lane, 
Southampton. 

G. H. Gibson, Surveyor, Radstock, Bath. 

C. Bord, 33 Queen Street, Whitehaven. 

H, O. Marks, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

W.J. Watson, Benvenue, Rostrevor. 

W. J. Morley & Son, 259 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

Hh. J. Williamy, 31 High Street, Cardiff. 

Borough Engineer, 1 Peel Street. Huddersfield. 

Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Rey. S. Bryant, Worcester Street H., Brynmawr. 


T. E. Fellows, Council’s Engineer, Town Hall, Willenhall, 

T. J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend. 

W. W. Williams, 63 Wind Street, Swansea. 

F. Bath, Architect, Crown Chambers, Salisbury. 

W.H. Stephens & Son, 13 Donegall Square North, Belfast. 

T. Winn & Son, 92 Albion Street, Leeds, 

A. G. Dalzell, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

W. T. Jones, 7A Nerth Bailey, Durham. 

O. Brewnridge,-Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhea'l. 
James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street Chambers, Cardiff, 
L, H. Armour, 16 West Street, Gateshead. 

T. H. Spencer, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Jarrow. 

Surveyor, Council Office, Beckenham. 

O. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, She®eld. 

General Section, Architect’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gdns. 
R, Plumbe, 13 Fitzroy Square, W. 

A, Ferguson, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

A, Charlesworth, Britannia House, Holmfirth. 

W. O. Widdowson, Surveyor, Bedwellty House, Tredegar. 
Manager, 1.0.0. Works Department, Belvedere Rd., Lambeth, 8 E. 
Smyth-Richards & Fox, 3 Castle Street, Barnstaple. 

T. T. O'Connor, 60 High Street, Killerney, 

G. W. Holmes, Couneil’s Engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 
J. F. Burns, Borough Surv., Municipal Offices, Ker St., Devonport. 
A. H. Bone, Architect, Cambridge Junction, Portsmouth. 
Hunt & Steward, 45 Parliament Street, 8.W. 

W. H. Stephens & Son, Donegall Square North, Belfast. 

0. Brownridge, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 

Mr. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 

Chapel House, Biaenannerch. 

W. 0. Williams, 29 Southgate, Halifax. 


| F, H. Medhurst, 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 


I’. R. Ooles, Olerk, Hackney Union, Homerton, N.E, 

S. Etcverson, &3 Royal Avenue, Eelfast, 

J. Frith, Engineer, Baslow. 

W. L. Bradley, Council's Surveyor, Tonbridge Oasile, Kent, 
F, W. Burnett & Scn, Architects, ‘Tondv, near Bridgend. 
E. W. Burnett & Son, Architects, Tondu, near Bridgend. 
A. O. Turley, City Surveyor, Tudor Chambers, Oanterbury. 


| P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 


A. Price, Architect, Sandbach. 

R. Marshall, Station Road, Hirst, Ashington. 

H. Hobart, Architect. Dromore, co, Down. 

O, Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance, 


| E. Foster, Architect, Bella Vista, Abergavenny. 
+ Vicarage, Bowes. 


J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead, 

R. H. Middleton, Borough Surveyer, Walsall. 

F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Beurnemouth. 
J. Young, 8 Renfield treet, Glasgow. 

M. Williams, Surveyor, Criccieth. 

J. Pilling, Borough Electrical Engineer, King’s Lynn. 

W. de Normanville, Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 

W. Wrennall, 9 Harripgton Street, Liverpool. 

W. ©. Ullman, Electricity Works, Nelson Street, Hast Ham. 

T. M. Reed, Clerk, Bridgwater. 

Shaw & epee 128 Wellington Street, Glasgow. 

T. A. Foxcroft, Town Hall, Settle, 

Lacey, Olirehugh & Sillar, 78 King Street, Manchester. 

A. R. Fearnley, Tramways Manager, Sessions House, Birkenhead. 
W. E. Rogers, Engineer, Anson Street, Rugeley. 

F. H. Medhurst, 13 Victoria Street, 8.W. 

J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 

T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, H.C, 


Borough Electrical Engineer, 50 Eden Grove, Holloway, N. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
Secretary, 132 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, B.C. 


| P, D. Alexander, Engineer, Dunmyat, Bridge- -of- Weir. 
J. F. O, Sne'l, Borough Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland, 


Ingenirvaabnets Kontor, Akershus Festning, Christiania, 


| Sands & Walker, Engineers, Angel Row, Nottingham. 
| J. W. Morrison, Engineer, Oompany’s Offices, Shetfield, 


Resident Electrical Haginecr, Electricity Supply Station, Dewar 
Place, Edinburgh. 


J. Ccok, Borovgh Surveyor, Town Hall, Lancaster. 

J. M‘E'roy, General Maneger, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 

J. Feacey, South Walks, Dorchester. 

O. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Town Hall, Manches*er. 
Divisional Engineer, 3 Germiston Street, Glasgow. 

W.C. Widdowson, Surveyor, Bedwellty House, Tredegar. 

B. J. Gowen, Ulerk, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

QO. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Clerk, Town Hall, Kensington. 


O. R. W. Chapman, Surveyor, Public Offices, Wembley. 
Parks Department, Ll Regent Street, S.W. 

Parks Department, 11 Regent Street, SW. 

TY. Hunter, Korough Engineer, Bank ‘Ohambers, Leigh. 
Sards & Walker, ‘Engineers, Ange! Row, Nottingham. 

N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E, 
W. F. Dewey, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 
J. Gornall, Gterk, Rainhill "Asy lum, Lanes. 

Stores Olerk, Gasworks, Earlestown. 

Sands & Walker, Engineers, Angel Row, Nottingham. 


JOURNAL — 
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Southend-on-Sea——Materials, &c. .. 
Halifax—Stores and Materials 
Halfax—Materials and Stores 


. 
. 

. . 
. 

ef. . 


Corporation .. as aol 
Highways and Tramways Oommittee 
Tramways and Electricity Committee 
Highways and Bridges Committee 
Paddington Borough Council 


ae 


ee 


* 


oe 


oe 


FRKOM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


W. M. Rogerson, Borough E'ectrical Engineer, Foundry St., Halifax 
J, Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

A, Fidler, Borough Surveyor, Clarence Road, Southend. 

J. W. Morrison, Engineer, Offices, Commercial Street, Sheffeld. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddingtcn, W. 

W.N. Blair, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 
Manager, Offices, Littlehampton. 

J. W. Liversedge, Surveyor Oouncil Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfi2ld. 
O. J. Kirby, Borough Surveyor, Market Place, Batley. 

E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N, 
Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, 8. W. 


J. Gornall, Clerk, Rainhill Asylum, Lanes. 

Stores Olerk, Gasworks, Earlestown. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampicn. 

W.N. Bair, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.¥. 


J. E. Ohatterton, Clerk, Council Offices, Horncastle. 
Surveyor, Bebington. : 
J. Baviland, 2 St. Giles’s Square, Northampton. 

A. Stevenson, 14 Cathcart Street, Ayr. 

¥, J. Wood, County Surveyor, Oounty Hall, Lewes. 
R. O. Cordon, Surveyor, Duffield, near Darby, 

A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

Borough Engineer. Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

J. W. Simpson, Clerk, Boston. 

Shotton Oolliery Office, Shotten Bridge Station. 

F. J. Wood, Oounty Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes. 
O. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Beckenham. 

J. Anstee, Surveyor, Commerc‘al Roal, Guildford. 
R. Oakden, jun., Kirkgate, Newark. 

T. Thomas, Surveyor, Terra Ootta Build ngs, Newcastle Emlyn. 
K. J. Evans, Surveyor, 9 Quay Street, Cardiff. 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Rawtenstall. 
Surveyor, Town Hall, Waltbamstow. 

R Brown, Surveyor, Public Offices, Southall, Middlezex, 
Surveyor, Town Hal], Kensington. 


| J. Routledge, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Stanley. 


Borough Engineer, Municiral Offices, Southampton. 
A. Cooper, Surveyor, The Retreat, Diss. ; 

W. Knocker, Town Olerk, Castle Hill House, Dover. 
CO. Hall, Engineer, Council Offices, Droylsden. 
Borough Hogineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 
H. H. Humphries, Engineer, Public Hall, Erdington. 
A. H. Carter, Surveyor, Sefton Reai, Lither:and. 

0. J, Gunyon, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green, N. : 
T, Hunter, Borough Engineer, Pank Ohambers, Leigh, Laucs. 
W. F. Dewey, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 

H. Fawssett, Olerk, High Street, Hampton Wick. 

T. Scott, Surveyor, Aberford, near Leeds. 

A. Creer, Oity Engineer, Guildhall, York. 

A. Fidler, Borough Surveyor, Olareace Road, Southenl. 

J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

F, Spencer, Tramways Manager, Southern Depot, Halifax. 

J. H. Garrett, County Road Surveyor, Shire H all, Worcester. 
Surveyor, Town Hail, Harrow Road, W. 
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xiv THE BUILDERS 
COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
DATE OF | M 
2 i WORK TO BE EXECUTED FOR WHOM, 
DELIVERY | f 
| IRON AND STEEL—cont. : 

Mar. 1 | Halifax—Wrought-iron and Steel, Pipes, &e. ., -. | Tramways and Electricity Committee 
aA 1 | Halifax—Stores AS as na ie Be ae | Highways and Tramways Committee 
a 1 fouthend-on-Sea—Manhole Covers, Lamp-columns &¢.|} Oorporation .. oe oe An 
v4 1 | Sheffield—Overhead Tramway Works .. -»,| United Gas Light Co, ee a 
5 3 | Wolverhampton—Stores .. ao Hs tie -. | Corporation .. ae on os 
os 3 | London, W.—Stores .. se os ay r+ -- | Paddington Borough Council . 
x 3 | Lendon, N.W.—Smiths’ Founders’ Work, Ironmongery | St. Pancras Borough Council oe 
“ 3 | Littlehampton— Cast-iron Pipes .. “- »» | Gas Co.. Ltd. ., +s a * 
re 5 | Ashton-in-Makerfield—Stores and Materials «» | Urban District Counci oe a 
3 10 | Batley, Yorks—Ironmongery ee ae ee +» | Town Council .. so oe An 
oe 12 | London, N.—Stores, &e. .. ws we a .. | Hornsey Urban District Council . 

April 14 | Victoria, Australia—Steel Kails and Fishplates e» | Government .. aie oe a 

| 
| PAINTING AND PLUMBING: | 

Feb. 27 | Rainhill, Lancs—Plumbing, Lead, Paints, &e... d 
S £8 | Earlestown—Lead, Lead Piping, &c. ., ne es Newton-in-Makerfield U.D.C. + 

Mar, 3 Wolverhampton—Paints, &c, £s Ks oe .. | Corporation .. “. “s -- 
= 3 | Londen, N.W.—Paints, Oils, &c. .. Bi i. .. | St. Pancras Borough Council . 

| | 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: | 

Feb. 20 | Horncastle. Lincs— Materials potent , | Rural District Council ., ., 
= 20 | Bebington, Cheshire—Materials .. ¥, a .. | Urban District Oouncil .. ee 
- 21. Hardingstone, Northants—Stone, Granite and Slag, &c.. Rural District Oouncil se A 

22 Ayr—W hinstone AS oA o. ts os S| ‘ 
% 22 fevers Materialsand Cartage... .. ..  ., | Hast Sussex County Oouncil an 
~ 22 Belper—Material a, ze aA Ai Re Sa Rural District Oouncil 33 og 
i 22 | Pontypridd—Laying-out Recreation Ground ., ata es 
¥ £2 | Dewsbury—Paving, Fiagging, «e. As : .. | Corporation .. — .. ie oe 
s 22 | Sibsey, Lincs—Granite a oF x. i .. | Rural District Oounci oS ae 
fs 23 | Horden Oolliery—Streets,&c,  ., oe an Sd : 
5 93 Lewes—General Team Labour ., a oe - East Sussex Oounuty Council ot fete 
5 24 | Sheffield—Stores, Materials, &c. ., os ¥e .. Highway and Sewerage Committee 
. 24 | Beckenham—Team Labour, Materials, &c. E .. | Urban District Oouncil .. “= 
= 24 | Guildford—Making-up m4 a aa Be - Rural District Oouncil AS = 
a 24 | Newark—Material .. ae 5 6 cs .. | Rural District Council a8 ws 
os 24 | Newcastle Emlyn, Wales—Pavirg, Draining, &e. ., | Urban District Oouneil ts 73 
¥ 24 | Penarth—Road Metalling .. a a aa .. | Urban District Council .. on 
24 | Rawtenstall, Lancs—Materials, &c. z ie .. Corporation... ¥¢ a ete 
a 24 Walthamstow—Stones, &c... it e x .. | Urban District Council aA ae 
» 25 | Southall, Middlesex~Materials, Team Labour,, ,, | Urban District Oouncil .. ,, 
25 . London, W.—Materials. &c. a 3 oe .. Kensington Borough Council oe 
“ 25 | Stanley, Durham—Street Works .. ae . .. _ Urban Distriet Council . on 
” 25 fouthampton-—Flints ats rif am oe Ge Corporation , tet oe +e a 
” 25 | Diss, Norfolk—Granite Be St be .. | Urban District Vouncil +e +e 
x 25 | Dover—Materials : .. Town Oouncil .. we & e 
et 25 | Droylsden, Lancs—Setts ., ae a =o .. _ Urban District Council AR iS 
* 25 | Southampton—Gravel St oA Fis ae ,. | Corporation... os oe ee 
e 26 Erdirgtop, near Birmingham—Road Works .. .. | Urban District Oouncil  ., ae 
5 26 | Litherland, Lancs—Kerbing, &c... ae es .. | Urban District Council See ‘ 
s 26. | London, N.— Materials, &c. es a i. .. Wood Green Urban District Council 
a £6 | Le gh, Lancs—Materials .. - Ke ae .. | Corporation. ., seh aes a 
a 27. Londcn, N.-—Cartage, Materials, &c. i Pr. .. | Islington Borough Council .. oe 
= 28 | Hampton Wick—Cartage ., 6 5 55 .. * Urban District Council =f a 
ne 28 | Tadcaster—Materials, . Sy =f a .. | Rural District Council ee Se 

Mar, York—Stores, &c. ..  Uorporation ., ae 5 ae 


BNOANWwWwWwWRH 


| el od 


Worcester—Material bs ee 
London, W.—Gravel, &e. .. ea ie : 
Tredegar, Mon—Limestone Ohippings .. es : 


| London, W.--Asphalt Paving, Materials, &c. .. 


| South Shields—Materials 


Wolverhampton. Stores, Materials, &c .. on ee 
London, N.W —Cartage, Materials, &c. .. 43 os 
Hampton. Middlesex—Mater als, &c. .. “ie 


London, 8.W.—Materials  , 
London, S.W.—Cartage 


Asbtor-in-Makerfield—Materials .. 
Halesowen—Street-making 


. oe es oe 


| SANITARY; 


| London, W.—Sewer Work, Dra‘n Pipes cen’ 
| Southall, Middlesex—Aluminoterric, Disinfectants, 
| Leigh, Lancs—Materials 6 

| Audenshaw, Lancs—Sewerage Works 


| Londen, W.—Scaveuging, Disinfectants, &e, 


Aston Manor, Birmingham—Sewer * Ss aa 
Harbledown & St. Nicholas, Canterbury—Sewers, &c 
New Tredegar, Mon—Sewerage Works .. ae 
Walthemstow Stores, &c. ., ae ee 
Keighley—Sewers, &c. a aa 
London N.—Sewer, &c. — ., 3 ip) 
She fie d-Lime, Pipes, Traps. &c. aif oe - 
Minwoith & Cudworth, Birmingham— €ewerage Works 
Nerthwich—Removal of Refuse 


ee o. 


oy 


oe on 


&e 


oe oy 


Oldbury— Sewer Reconstruction ., 
Ugborough, Devon—Drains. &c. ., a aie SS 
London, N.~Sewers, Disinfectants, Drain Testers, &c. 
Earlestown, Lancs—-Disinfectants, &c. .. we ee 
fouthend-cn-Sea—Stoneware Pipes, Disinfectants, &c. 
Halifax— Pipes, &e. .. ie se os ee cm 
Merton, near Oroydon—Scavenging ve 
Tadcaster—fewering, &c. 


oe oe e- 


Slovgh, Bucks—Sewerage Works.. we 
Wolvei hampton—Lime, &e. i we 
London, N.W.—Scavenging, Pipes, &e. .. 
Ashtcn-in Makerfield—Materials and Stores 
Colchester— Pipes, Lime, &c. ee 
Batley, Yorks— Sanitary Tubes, &c. 
London, N.—Disinfectants, «c. 


aes eat Wa 


ee ee. 
ee oe Ce | 


Tewkesbury--Sewers, &c. ., os 

TIMBER : 

Sheflield— Timber, &c. oi ot és ave ar 
London--Oak Fencing 34 3 oA me eal 
Leeds—-Timber : A 35 


London, W.--Timber, &c. .. 
London, N.—Timber, &c. .. Pi ae 52 
eouthend-on-Sea—Timber (Spruce, Pine, &c.) 
Halifax--Timber _ me i Fj yy 
Halifax— Timter 


| Bedwellty School Board 


| Paddington Borough Oouncil 


| Gas Committee 


| Ishngton Borough Council 


Paddington Borough Council,, 
Corporation ., ne <e 
St. Pancras: Borough Council 
Urban District Council 
Middlesex Oounty Council 
Middlesex Uouuly Council 
Corporation’ .. e 
Urban District Council 
Kiural District Council 


on . 
we 
oe 
ee 
ee 
oa 


’ 


Urban District Oouncil 
bridge District Oouncil oe «s 
Bedwellty Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Oouucil eg peat 
Hornsey Urban District Ocuncil .. 
Highway and Sewerage Committee 
Oastle‘Kromwich Rural District Cou 
Urban District Conneil oe 
Kensingt: n Borough Oouncil 
Urban Lbistrict Council 
Corporation 5 
Urban ‘District Council na 
Urban District Oouncil $5 cp 
School Board .. : sis 
ls:ington Borough Council 
‘Newton-in-Makerfield U.D.O, 
Corporation ., ve ee. ee 
Highways and Tramways Committee 
Croydon Rural District Uouxe 1 
Rural District Oouncil 


ee 
oe 
+. 


ee on 
oe 


ee 
os oe 


Urban District Council 
Qorporation ., oe. o. ° 
St. Pancras Borough Council . 
Urtan ‘bistrict Council % 
Reads and D:ainaye Committee 


. 
. 
. 


| Town Council .. 


Hornsey Urkan District Council i, 


| Rural District Council = cy 


Highway and Sewerage Committee 
Lendon Oouuty Council 


King:ton Borough Council i 


Oorporation . ,, m4 se oe 
Highways and Tramways Committee 


London; N.W.= Timber and Joinery Materials, ‘&e. 


Tiamways and Electricity Committee 
| St. Pancras Borough Uouncil 


H. A, Badham, Olerk, Tewkesbury, 


©. Dauncey, Clerk, Tre legar. 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddidgton, W. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhamptoui. 
W.N. Biair, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall. Pancras Road, N.W 

‘S. H. Obambe:s, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Hamptou, Middlesex. 
‘H. T. Wakelam, Surveyor. Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, s W. 


| ‘H. T. Wakeiam, Surveyor, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 


S. H. Burgess, Borough Surveyor, Chapter Row, South shields. 
J. W. Liversedge, Engineer, Oouncil Otfices, Ashton-in-Makerfizld. 
‘W. Whitworth, Surveyor, Public Offices, Great Oornbow, Halesowea 


Surveyor, Council House, Aston Manor. 

A. Bromley, Radnor Ohambers, Folkes one, 

J. H. Lewis, Surveyor, Blackwood, Mon. 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Walt! a nstow. 

HM. Batterficld, 3 Laythorpe Verrace, East Morton. 

BR. J. Luvegrove, Engineer to Council, Soushw od Laue, Highgata,Y. 
0, F, Wike, City Surveyor, own Hail, Sheffield. ‘ 
Wilcox & Raikes, Union Chambers; 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
J. A. Oowley, Clerk, Ovuacil Offices, Northwich, 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington, 

R. Brown, Surveyur, Public »ffices, Southall, Middlesex. 

T. Hunter, Borough Surveyor, Bank Chambers, Leigh, Lancs, 

J. P. Wilkinson, 47 Arcide Ohambers, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester, 
J.T Hayrs, 39 Oorporation Street, Birmingham, 
“A. Warren, Architect, Buckfastleigh. 

W. F. Dewey, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 

Stores Clerk, Gasworks, Harlessowa. 

A. Fidler, Borough Surveyor, Ularence Roal, Southend, 

J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax, 

J. Wiison, Olerk, Towa Hall, Fell Ruad, Oroydon, 

Martin & Feuwick, | Park Place, Leeds. 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Harrow Road, W. 

W. W: Oooper, Engineer, Mackenzie Street, Slough. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton, : 

W.N. Blair, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N W. 
J. W. Liversedge, Engine: yr, Oouncil Office:, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
H. Goodyear, Borough Surveyor, Colchester. 

0. J. Kirby, Borough Surveyor, Market Piace, Batley. 


K. J. Lovegrove, Council's Hugineer, Southwood Laae, Highgate, N. 


0. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
Parks Department, 11 Regent Street, =.W. 

R. H. Townsley, General Manager, Municipal Buildings, Leeds, 
surveyor, Town Hall, Kensington. - 

W. F. Dewey, Town Olerk, Town: Hall, Upper Street, N. 

A. Fidier, Borough Surveyor, Olarence Road, Southend, F 

J. Lord, Borough Kngineer, Town Hall, Ha'ifax. ‘ Pets 
W. M. Rogerson, Borough Electrical Engineer, Foundry St., Halifax. 
W. N. Blair, Borough Suryeyor, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 


] 
DATE OF 


’ . AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 
DELIVERY. DESIGNS REQUIRED 
_ Feb. 26 | Kanturk, Ireland—Water-Supply Scheme ve os as £20. : 
_ Mar. 1 Aldershot—Laying- -out Pleasure Ground ., we | £20, £10, £5, 

“3 ” 5 | New Malden, Surrey—Public Offices, Fire Station, Mortuar VG £25, £10, 
14 &o. | : 
» » 14 | Dunstable—Infect’ous Diseases Hospital .. “e es _ £5 bs. 

at 15 | London, 8.W.--Military Ambulance Wagons £500, £250. 

” 27 | Sheffield—Union Offices 3 eat £25, £15, £10. 

” 29 | Aldershot—Public Offices, Fire ‘Station and Town Hall . | £100, £75, £50, 
_ April 4 | Langho, near Blackburn——Buildings for Colony for Epileptics, £200, £150, £100. 


Imbeciles and Idiots. 


May 1 | Melbourne, Victoria—Memorial Statue to Queen Victoria in 


Marble and Bronze. 
14 | Harrogate—Town Hail .. 


_ Fesrvary 19, 1902.] AND _ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. XV 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


£150, £100, £75. 


June 30 | Liverpool— Cathedral (Portfolios ‘of Drawings or Designs | -_— 


in any Style to be submitted). 


Sept. 1-14 St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River 


No date, Wakefield— Improvement of Interior of Exchange Buildings |. | £25, £10, 


BY WIIOM ADVERTISED, 


T. Guiney, Clerk, &c., Rural District Council, Workhouse, Kanturk. 

N. F. Dennis, Surveyor, Urban District Council, Offices Aldershot 

| C. T. Lewis, Clerk, Maldens and Ooombe Urban District Council, 7 Market 

| Place, New Malden. 

| O. C.S. Benning, Town Clerk, Dunstable. 

| Direc tor-Cleneral of Ordnancs (0: 7), War Office, Pall Mall, 8. W. 

J. Smith, Clerk to Ecc'esall Bierlow Union Guardians, Th? Edge, Sheffield. 

| N. F. Dennis, Surveyor, Urban District Oouncil Offices, Alde rshots 

H, Woodhouse, Clerk to Chorlton and Manchester Joint Asylum Com- 
mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 

Agent-General for State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


2 


F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
Hon. Secretary, Oommittee, Church House, South John Street, Liverpool. 


St. Petersburg Gorodskaia Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 
J.J. Martin, Bull Hotel, Wakefield. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, February 19. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Asso- 
ciates’ Meeting).—Mr. Robert F. Sherar on ‘ Architec- 
tural Perspective.” 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers : Part I.).—Mr. J. Priestley 
on * Duties of a Sanitary Inspector : Outdoor,” 7 p.m. 

RUSKIN SOCIETY OF BIRMINGHAM.—Mr, T. O. 
Gotch on “ Robert Louis Stevenson from a Painter's 
Point of View,” 7.45 p.m. 

OHEMICAL SOCIETY.--Meeting at 5.30 pm. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Students’ Evening. 

_ BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meet- 
ing at 8pm. 


INSTITUTION OF OIVIL ENGINEERS --Students’ Visit, 


to the works of Messrs. John J. Thornycroft & Co., 
Ltd., Ohurch Wharf, Chiswick, W., 2 p.m. 


Thursday, February 20. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
ARTS. —Sir Wyke Bayliss, P.R.B.A., on ‘* Shakespeare, 
in relation to the evolution of Landscape Art.” 

SOCIETY OF ARCHITEOTS.—Mr. Herbert W. Bacon 
on “ Stained Glass,” 8 p.m. 

ROYAL ACADEMY.—Mr, Alfred Gilbert, R.A., on 
“Sculpture”—II. 4pm. 

LONDON INST: TUTION.—Mr. L. R. W. Forrest on 
“The Second City of the Empire,” 6 p.m. 

CARPENTERS’ COMPANY, Oarpenters’ Hall, E.0.— 
Prof. J. A. Fleming, D.Se., F.R.S., on “ The Trans- 
mission of Light and Electricity,” 8 p.m. 


Friday, February 21, 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Sec- 
tion).—Mr. F. 0. Eden on ‘The Organ: Its Proper 
Position and Architectural Treatment,” 7.30 p.m. 


Telegraphic Address: * Astra, Stoke-on-Trent.” 


WW NTON 5 = 


Apnoiatments 


All kinds of TILE WORK, FAIENCE, or 

MOSAIC estimated for. Special Designs 

for Pavements, Halls, Wall Linings, and 
Fireplaces sent free. 


c LOISONNE GLASS. 


Anew decorative 
material 


transparent ante 
opaque e 


CLOISONNE GLASS 
INE GLASS 


ééBerners St.Ox ford St. 
London W. 


rar leThone No. 2097. 


TILES 


Appointment. 
Large Works specially designed 
and estimated cost furnished. 


London House and Show Rooms: Illustrated Catalogue sent Free 


Manufactory: MINTON, HOLLINS & CO., Patent Tile Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


CAW’S Famous FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Popular all ower the World. 


The New Patent ‘“‘SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind. 
| It is different to all others. Absolutely air and ink tight. 


The “DASHAWAY ” PEN. - Beautifully made and finished. It has The “DAINTY” Pen. An ideal Pen for Ladies, No larger than a 
a Double Feed which never fails. From 10/6 to 24/- each. my 


The 


‘“RASY” PEN. A most useful Pen suitable for all work. 


From 12/6 to 26/- each. From 8/- to 16/6 each. 


lead pencil. 5/- and 9/= each. 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars,’to be had of all Stationers, or of the Sole Wholesale Agents :— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, LONDON, E.C. 
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SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- ‘Architecture A En neceth recive 
tions for Sanitary Officers ; Part I.).—Mr. J. Priestley | DEVON AND Pngine ponte dB eae SOCIETY 
on “ Duties of a Sanitary Inspector: Indoor,” 7 p.m. (Plymouth, Devonport and Stonehouse Brauch).— 
BIRMINGHAM ;ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Address by Mr, Silvanus Trevail, F.R.1.B.A., P.S.A. 


Do. English ingots se do, 111 0 
Zine, sheets, Silesian ., do. 21 0 
Do. 49. Vieille Montaigne do. 21 10 
Do, Spelter oss “i do. A Zeonas 


CoMING EVENTS—cont. SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- Pig See aes 
| x sley _ 
GLASGOW TECHNICAL OOLLEGH ARCHITECTURAL | phil ics rf coeee Hier a Hes Diacaeoate tp. = alleen clasp, 3in.to6in, per ton Pr . ‘ , 
ORAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY.--Mr. Thomas §. Fraser on | T ; 9 Works o.floor-brads .. «. -~ do. _— ; 
$ : ee nspection and Demonstration at Soap Works. Steel, Staffs,, Girders and A 
The Renaissance of Scotland,” 8 p.m. een, r A " za *9 
rep art bac SAS 6 ENGIN HES. NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL SSOCIATION, Angles ., Z do. 515. 02.6 bs 0 : 
A eeaabe renga pe e MACE ANIOAL Ne ee: Council Meeting at 6.45 p.m. Mr. Allan Greenwell, Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 610 0 700 —a 
nual General Meeting at 5 p,m. BGS. A.M.LC.E., on “Bitumen : Its Application in | Tin, Foreign ek et do. 210826 BO Aaa ea 
0 0 
0 
0 
6 


Paper by Mr. Edgar Wood, A.R.L.B.A. 4 i 
BOSAL, Es es W. Duddell on “ Musical GEOLOGICAL Socrery oF LONDON.—Meeting at 
es Bhat imectics 8 pm. S. TIMBER. 
and Talking Electric Ares,” 9 p.m. 
Saturday, February 22. Fir, D tri dM atod: 3.0.0 40 0 
GLASGOW TECHNICAL OOLLEGE SCIENTIFIC ir, Dantzic an emel., per loa 
SocIETY.—Mr. W. Carrick Anderson, M.A., D.Se,; on CURRENT MARKET PRICES. Pine, Quebec, Yellow ., aes load 4 7 6 S00 
‘“The Structure of Cementing Materials,” 7.30 p.m, POSE ONE, Do. Pitch me AO. ce OO a 205 0 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Lord Rayleigh on “ Some FORAGE Laths, log, Dantzic | per fath.4 10 0 51010 ~ 
Electrical Developments ”—IL., 3 p.m, } : . Do. Petersburg +. perbundle0 0 8% 0 0 93 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATLON.— £ s. d. & 8. d, Deals, Archangel 2nd&Ist per P.Std.110 0 22,0 0 
Visit to the North British Railway Oompany’s Hotel | Beams  .. 4. « perqgr. 110 0 rs Do. do. 4th&3rd do. 1015 0 plo lO Oar 
at Waverley. Clover,best .. .. perload 415 0 510 0 Do. do. unsorted do, 5 12 6 610 0 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- | Hay, best... §.. .. do 5 5 0 512 6 Do. Riga § a2 MOee Ol 810 0” 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).-—Inspection and Sainfoin mixture a do. 410 0 5 5 0 Do. Ratarebheee Ist Yellow do. 1410 0 16 5 0 
demonstration at Lambeth Disinfecting Station, Straw .. an ee do. a 20 0 ao a ind te” do. 16 0 0 — 
Wanless Road, Loughborough Junction, at 3 p.m. 0. 0. White do. 9 5 0 — 
INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—New Baths ~ OILS AND PAINTS. 
and Washhouses of the Borough of Fulham, Welmoth | Castor Oil, French +. percwt 1 7 0 Li B.57 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


i 
Dy: 


Lord Leighton’s 
co: Memorial. 


THE memorial to the late 
Lord Leighton which was un- 
3 veiled in St. Paul’s Cathedral 
last week is one of the finest of Mr. Brock’s 
_ many fine works: its pedestal of Cippolino 
marble, with a black marble base, is treated in a 
_ Satisfactory architectural. manner and in admir- 
_ able proportion to the bronze sarcophagus which 
bears the recumbent figure of our greatest 
classical painter : of which Sir Edward Poynter 
said in the course of the unveiling ceremony, | 
“it presents to the world a record of the man 
‘in a poitrait which I may venture to say has 
never been surpassed for vivid resemblance, for 
beauty of expression, and for tenderness of 
eeling.” At either end beneath the sarcophagus 
are the figures of Painting and Sculpture. It is 
not without interest that this monument should 
be close to that splendid work by Alfred Stevens 
which was rescued from its obscurity in one 
of the chapels of the cathedral and placed in 
its present position through the energy and 
_ generosity of the dead artist now so fittingly 
commemorated, 


A SHORT time ago the Bishop 
of Coventry said at a meeting 
of the Birmingham School 


aa . Architects’ 
Commissions, 


Board, of which he is the chairman, that “ when 
_ architects were paid partly or wholly by com- 
mission it could hardly be possible, human 
nature being what it was, that they should make 
economy their principal study, or even their 
Serious study at ail”; and later he said in a 
letter to Mr. William Henman, the well-known 
architect of Birmingham, who to’k up the 
-cudgels on behalf of his profession, that ‘* given 
on one side the ratepayers’ purse, the desire to 
produce artistic results, and a percentage on 
he cost, and on the other side a conscientious 
and pious wish for economy, the strain upon 
‘human nature, being what it is,’ is excessive.” 
The point is an interesting onc, and examples 
might be brought forward in support of both 
views of the case: but it is not just to saddle 
the general body of architects with tbe state- 
not that they do not attempt to reduce the 
t of buildings when their commission is pre- 
ionately augmented by it. In designing a 
d school, for example, a respectable archi- 
ect does not add features simply because they 
vill increase the cost and his commission cn it. 
he Board is prepared to spend, say, £10,000 
the work, he endeavours to design a building 

ich will cost that sum ; he cannot—and is not 
to be expected to—do this exactly ; and if the 
tenders exceed the amount, that is not neces- 
sarily the architect’s fault. The cost may be 
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reduced if deal is supplemented for oak, if tile 
dados are dispensed with, or if door fittings of a 
less substantial character are used—a process of 
reduction often practised ; but the school will 
be proportionately impoverished by these altecra- 
tions: and if the architect considers that the 
better fittings should be used, because they will 
eventually prove the more economical, he is not 
to be blamed for including them in his original 
design, There have certainly been many cases 
where excessive expenditure has been wantonly 
passed by architects, who have made no attempt 
to lessen it, but an aspersion must not be cast 
on the whole architectural profession because 
some of its members are defaulters with an easy 
conscience. 


, THE church of St. Clement 
pean 8 Bournemouth, built in 1873, is 

‘ the best known and most in- 

teresting of the early works of John Sedding. 


Faas Luho ee 


ST. CLEMINT’S CHURCH, BOSCOMBE, BOURNEMOUTH. 


a cam) 


too, strayed from the fold Botticelli, stand as 
pinnacles cn the corners of the aisle. The 
reredos at the back of the high altar is crowded 
with saints, while the panel below them is filled 
by a figure on horseback, representing Lieutenant 
Edwin Christie, to whose memory it was erected. 
The Life of St. Clement is figured on the font. 
His anchor is patterned on the floor throughout 
the church ; large in the nave, and small in the 
chancel, and on the scutcheons suspended from 
the lamps. On the pulpit rails we also have his 
anchor and monogram cast in copper; and the 
balustrade is twisted into flowing wreaths of 
seaweed. Mr. Wilson, who completed the church, 
was associated with Jobn Sedding in much of 
his later work. He is one of the chief leaders 
in the Arts and Crafts movement: an accom- 
plished worker in metals: and considered by 
many to be one of the finest architects and 
craftsmen of to-day. Mr. Wilson has said: 
“ The best work of John Sedding will, [ think, 


DESIGNED BY THE LATE 


J. D. SEDDING AND COMPLETED BY H. WILSON. 


— 


It stands back from the road, an oasis in a desert 


of villas, and has anaye, noith aisle, north porch, 
chancel, lady chapel, vestries and a western 
tower, the last completed since his death. The 
nave arcade has pointed arches, with capitals 
hited at rather than expressed. Above the 
arches is a range of stone panels, homes pre- 
pared for an army of saints. The chancel and 
lady chapel are divided from the nave by stone 
screens. The design of that in front of the 
chancel is a daring and original combination of 
intersecting arches, surmounted by a row of 
angels holding candlesticks, while the cusps of 
the side openings bud out into tiny adoring 
angels folded up in bract-like wings. Angels, 


never be fully known., It can only be appre- 
ciated in its effects. It was not what he did 
that should command our greatest admiration, 
but what he made others do, His claim on our 
regard docs not rest, as some may think, on the 
invention of a new style, nor even upon the 
more cr less successful modification of an old 
one, nor does it rest wholly or even mainly on 
the mass of work he left behind, beautiful as 
much of it is. It rests on his personal influence, 
on his inspiring enthusiasm, on the intellectual 
stimulus he provided. Sedding’s art is 
not scholarly, but his designs are full of himself, 
and those who knew his nature are the greatest 
admirers of his work.” 
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A CASTLE ON THE RHINE: FROM 


VICTOR HUGO AND GOTHIC 
ARCHITECTURE. | 


By F. H. CHEETHAM. 


{NorTE.—The Victor Hugo Festival at Paris began 
yesterday andthe monument on the Place Victor Hugo 
is to be unveiled to-day. The festival will be continued 
till March 2nd.] 


NA ese HUGO, the centenary of whose 

birth is just now being celebrated, although | 
by no means -the first to give the name of a 
building to a work of fiction, is perhaps the only 
writer who has succeeded in investing an archi- 
tectural creation with all the glamour of a hero | 
of romance, and making it in a very real sense 
the central point of a story. The human interest 
in ‘Notre Dame de Paris” is, indeed, immense, 
but the dark mass of the Gothic cathedral seems 
to overshadow everything in the romance and 
to colour and influence the lives and characters | 
of the actors in it. Huysmans has given a 
wonderful picture of Chartres in “ La Cathe- 
drale,” but that book cannot, strictly speaking, 
be ranked as fiction, lying in a category of 
literature so far removed from ‘“‘ Notre Dame de 
Paris” as to preclude any comparison with it. 
M. Huysmans is as superior to Hugo in scholar- 
ship and real knowledge of art and architecture 
as Hugo is to the living writer in the exuberance 
of his imagination and the grotesqueness of his 
fancy. Scholarship and learning are the last 
things to be looked for in Victor Hugo. It 
might, perhaps, be going too far to say that he 
was a very ignorant man, but his assumption of 
a knowledge which he did not possess throws his 
ignorance very often into strong relief. But he 
had an intuitive faculty of perception at times, 
which, joined with an overweening self-confi- 
dence, gaye a tone of authority to his words 
from the influence of which it is difficult to 
escape. Turgenieff tells a story of Victor Hugo 
which is yery characteristic. The Russian 
novelist once asked Hugo who was Galgacus, 
whom he had. ine}uded in a list of orators in 
some poem. “I have not an idea,” was the 
poet’s reply, ‘‘ but it is a fine name.” 

It is probable that Victor Hugo had no real 
knowledge of architecture, although he indulges 
in a long dissertation on the subject in a well- 
known chapter in ‘‘Notre Dame de Paris,” 
This novel was published in 1831, when the 
stream of the romantic revival was at its full. 
The battle had been won on the stage the year 
before with “ Hernani.” Now the triumph was 
repeated in another sphere. Medieval Paris was 
made to live again in the pages of “Notre | 
Dame,” and for the first time, perhaps, for many | 
generations the city recognised the living beauty 
and merit of her cathedral church. There was 
a medieval enthusiasm in the air, which might 
have given an outside observer the impression 
that France, as well as our own country, was on 
the threshold of a Gothic revival. Weknow now 


_ of the living past. 
_ and made to live what, after all, was not, we 
| may suppose, the very lovely existence of the 


A DRAWING BY VICTOR HUGO, 


that there was no Gothic revival in France, and 
that there is never likely to be one. But the state- 
ment should not be made without a qualification. 
It is true that France saw no revival of building 
in the Gothic style, but she did see a very 
remarkable revival in appreciation of the 
art of the Middle Ages, the art which the 
eighteenth century nad branded as barbarous, 
And this appreciation has never been lost. 
France looked back without going back, and 
her appreciation of the past is now no less real 
because ghe lives her own life in her own way. 
Victor Hugo quotes Voltaire as saying that 
before the time of Louis XIV. Paris possessed 
only four fine pieces of architecture, the Dome 
of the. Sorbonne, the Val de Grace, the Louvre 
and the Luxembourg, “This opinion,” says 
Hugo, ‘‘only affords one evidence, among so 
many others, that a man may be a fine genius 
and yet understand nothing of an art which he 
has not studied.” Yet Hugo himself falls into 
an error almost as great as that of Voltaire. So 
wrapped up is he in the Paris of the fifteenth 
century that he has only words of condemnation 
and sarcasm for all the developments that have 
taken place between that time and his own. 

He was a true Goth. Not that he understood 
Gothic architecture in the way a student under- 
stands it. But in his own way he did under- 
stand it. It spokea living language to him, he 
felt its influence, and he tried to convey its 
message to others. His imagination was as 
grotesque and fanciful as the work of the medi- 
eval builders that he so much admired. It 


_ was the Gothic spirit, so to speak, that he 


breathed, more than any knowledge of the art of 
a past day, that made him able to put life into 
the stones of the old cathedral of Paris. In 
this Victor Hugo differs materially from Sir 
Walter Scott. Scott’s novels are generally held 
to have been one of the factors that helped 
towards the Gothic revival in England. There 
can be little doubt but that they were so. They 
created in the minds of a vast reading public an 


interest in and sympathy for medizval times 


and medizval architecture. Yet it may fairly 
be questioned whether the Waverley novels have 
really a trace of what architects call “ Gothic 
feeling’’ in them.’ Their atmosphere is rather 
antiquarian and archeological than a breathing 
Nowhere are you taken back 


Middle Ages. Scott’s Gothic on paper is perhaps 


_ teo much like that of his later namesake in stone. 


Victor Hugo’s is as grimy and fantastic as one 
of Mr. Pennell’s drawings of the Devils on his 
own loved cathedral. 
truer picture. 

A good many causes went to make a Gothic 
revival in France impossible, which it is not for 
us here to enquire into. More than a century 
of academical training had put French architec- 


_ ture well on to the road which it has travelled 


on eyer since, The Renaissance spirit was too 


_less to escape. 


And probably that is the | 


‘[Feprvary 26, 1902. 


deep down in the French nature to be affected by — 
even the passions of the romantic revival. But — 
in truth the romantic revival had really no 
quarrel with Renaissance art, but only with the — 
hard Classic spirit that bound and ‘confined — 
everything by its rigid rules. The romanti 
movement was, in its broadest aspect, but 
struggle for liberty in artistic expression, and i 
different countries the movement necessaril 
advanced along different lines. The liberatio. 
to be effected in France was entirely different - 
from our English liberation. Here, as far as 
literature is concerned, the work was done | 
quietly in the study, and passed unnoticed in the ~ 
street. Our drama was free. But in France the © 
theatre was bound by the unities, and so the 
stage bore the brunt of the battle, The French — 
had the battle of the Classicists and Romantics — 
in poetry and the drama, with the culminating 
triumph of “ Hernani.” We had a battle of 

Classicists and Gothicists culminating in the 
triumph of Barry and Pugin at Westminster. — 
Does that, then, imply that our architecture was — 
less free at the beginning of the nineteenth © 
century than that of France? We might hesitate — 
to say so at first, yet there isa sense in which it. 
was. We had suffered, or enjoyed, a Olassic 

revival in architecture such as the French had 
scarcely fallen under, saved as they had been by — 
their innate Renaissance lightness of spirit. 

Sir Walter Scott had an audience ready, so to — 
speak, to receive the influence of his Gothicism, ~ 
And as his Gothic was clean and lovely withal, — 
it was a pleasant and good thing to receive. — 
Victor Hugo spoke to an audience whose minds ~ 
in no way responded to his Gothic enthusiasm, ~ 
and what he had to offer was neither clean nor 
lovely, but grimy, dirty and full of horrors. 
True, “ Notre Dame de Paris” took hold of people — 
and held them spell-bound, But that was the 
spell of Hugo’s genius, from which even those ~ 
who dissent most wholly from what he says, and — 
object to his manner of saying it, are power- — 
“T liked cathedrals very much ~ 
on the faith of ‘Notre Dame de Paris,” said — 
Théophile Gautier at a later date, “but the — 
sight of the Parthenon cured me of the Gothic 
malady never very strong in me,” And so it — 
was, we May suppose, with the mass of French- — 
men. Victor Hugo, in his Gothic devotion, as in 
everything else, stood alone. Though at the 
outset of his career surrounded with disciples ~ 
and followers, he finished his life haviag founded ~ 
no school, complete in himself, leaving no ~ 
followers. a 

Hugo’s picture of Parisin the fifteenth century — 
as seen from the towers of Notre Dame is justly — 
famous. He loved the city of his imagination — 
for its picturesqueness, but no less for its homo- 
geneity, “The Gothic Paris,’ he says, “ was 
complete but fora moment.’ Itis that moment — 
that he seizes upon and never ceases to regret. — 
“Since then this great city has been daily sink-— 
ing into deformity . . . tne present Paris 
has no general physiognomy. It isa collection 
of specimens of several different ages, and the — 
finest of all have disappeared. This capital is 
increasing in dwelling-houses only—and in what — 
dwelling-houses! If it ‘goes on as it is now 
doing, Paris will be renewed every fifty years. 
So, also, the historical meaning of its architec- — 
ture is daily wearing away. Its great structures — 
are becoming fewer and fewer, seeming to be — 
swallowed up one after another by the flood of 
houses, Our fathers had a Paris of stone, our 
sons will have one of plaster.” 

These last words have been often quoted. — 
‘They were written in 1830, and never haye ~ 
words of ill omen been more happily falsified, — 
Hugo was singularly unfortunate in his prophe- — 
cies and predictions whether in art or in potitics, — 
Yet at the time he was justified in his fear of a 
Paris of plaster. ‘The city of plaster,’ writes — 
Philip Gilbert Hamerton, “ might have filled the | 
whole space within the fortifications to-day if © 
the railways had not brought stone so easily — 
from a distance, but by a happy coincidence the ~ 
colossal building enterprises of Napoleon III, — 
were not undertaken before the principal lines — 
of railway had been constructed, and by their — 
means, not stone only, but vast quantities of — 
wood and other materials were brought readily — 
to hand.” Under the Second Empire a new, — 
and to some extent a homogeneous, Paris arose, — 
and there is a certain irony in the fact that the 
man most responsible for saving the city from — 
the future of plaster and meanness that Hugo ~ 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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foresaw for her, was the very man to whom 
_ Hugo owed his exile, and upon whose head he 
a poured forth all the most venomous rancour of 
his hatred. 
_ The medizval spirit in Victor Hugo is perhaps 
_ nowhere more happily illustrated than in the 
_ imaginative picturings of the volumes called “ Le 
_ Rhin.”” There, in the realm of legend and fairy 
_ tale, Hugo’s imagination may have full pley 
I ‘without our wishing to offer a remonstrance, 
His fancy goes out not only in words but in a 
_ vigorous and astonishing manner with his pencil. 
_ He was no mean draughtsman, but many of his 
_ creations are such as might well be calculated to 
_ keep a naughty child quiet. What Amiel said of 
_ his word pictures might very well be spoken of 
"Some of these sketches: “ Victor Hugo draws in 
_ sulphuric acid, he lights his pictures with electric 
lights, He blinds, deafens, and bewilders, 
_ Strength carried to such a point as this is fasci- 
_ nation.” These sketches show an innate grotes- 
- queness of imagination, something which could 
in no wise be the result of a mere accidental 
_ knowledge of a past art. But what knowledge 
_ and appreciation of Gothic architecture Victor 
_ Hugo possessed may perhaps be said to have 
_ had something accidental in it. The artist, he 
__ argued, should not strive to be greater than the 
_ Creator himself, whose world is not uniformly 
_ beautiful. Everywhere hideousness goes side by 
_ side with beauty, evil is mingled with good, and 
_ he conceived it to be a law of the highest art 
_ that the beautiful itself would be made more 
_ beautiful by the near presence of what is ugly. 
_ The art of the Middle Ages offered him this con- 
__ trast, and Notre Dame with its juxtaposition of 
the sublime and the grotesque was a summing 
up in stone of his whole theory and conception 
of the romantic revival. Did the cathedral first 
unconsciously put the idea into Victor Hugo’s 
head, or did he merely find in it the expression 
- of his own fancy? That it had nosuch influence 
_ on other great minds of the time travelling along 
the same road may in itself not answer the 
_ question, but, looking back, as we are now able 
__ to do, over the completed life and work of Victor 
‘Hugo, we may safely say that the grotesque was 
as much part and parcel of Hugo's real self as 
was his magnificent genius or his amazing self- 
“assurance, 


The Foundations of 2 Roman Villa in Greenwich 
_ Park were found last week. The space opened 
_ has an area of about 16ft. The loose materials 
_ found so far include some tiles, pieces of mortar, 
and fragments of wall plaster of four different 
colours. 
_ _ Mr. Edwin 0. Sachs has, with a view of obtain- 
Img some relief on the executive side of his 
practice, made arrangements by which he will 
enjoy the co-operation of Mr. G. Spencer 
Hoffman, M.A., eldest son of Dr. H. W. Hoff- 
man, late of the Home Office, and of Coombe 
Lodge, Putney. Mr. Hoffman, who was a pupil 
of the late Sir Arihur Blomfield, A.R.A., will 
_ practise with Mr. Sachs as his junior pariner, 
and their mutual work will be carried on in the 
Tames of Edwin O, Sachs & Hoffman. 
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MR. ALFRED GILBERT’S 
ADDRESSES ON SCULPTURE. 


N 
a (entitled ‘“*Hndeavoar”) which he is to 
deliver at the Royal Academy Mr. Alfred 
Gilbert, R.A., spoke at some length on the 
career of the late Onslow Ford, In years to 
come his name would be more to them than 
that of a teacher—it would be a name of honour. 
Onslow Ford began his studentship at a time 
when sculptors were in despair. There was no 
school of sculpture in England except one 
founded on pseudo-classic traditions, the school 
of which Gibson was the great seer. Ford came 
in on the receding tide of this period, and he 
had every difficulty to face. Where to study? 
what to do? Everything was chaos, So he 


the first of the six addresses on sculpture 


went to Antwerp where other great artists had | 


been trained, but found nothing more than 
there was in England. And in this connection, 
remarked Mr. Gilbert, his hearers might take it 
from him that the Royal Academy Schools now 
were quite as much—or more—up-to-date than 
any Continental schools; so that it was a 
fallacy for the students to go abroad to study 
amid surroundings with which they were out of 
harmony. 

But to return to Onslow Ford. He learnt the 
rudiments of his art at Antwerp, but Antwerp 
was a “one horseshay” school, where all the 
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teaching was built up on a blind tradition, fol- 
lowing which the professors said, “ We had to 
learn all this years ago, and so you must learn 
it too.’ Anyone who broke away from this 
tradition was a black sheep, and they could 
easily imagine how a nature like that of Onslow 
Ford rebelled. Then he tried Munich, a school 
that was then waking up, and here, apart from 
technical training, he came insensibly under 
the influence of a certain phase of poetic feeling 
peculiar to Germany and to the German race, a 
phase of feeling—if he might say it without 
offence—that was impossible to a people of 
mixed descent like the Belgians. Here, too, he 
felt the influence of Wagmiiller, a sculptor 
whose realistic portrait busts the students might 
not know, though they were surprising examples 
of the work of a surprising artist. 

Referring to this sculptor’s influence on 
Onslow Ford’s work, Mr. Gilbert spoke of a visit 
he himself made to an exhibition in his student 
days, when he was seeking training where he 
could not find it. He came across some portrait 
busts by Onslow Ford which stood out pre- 
eminent from the rest of the work, and won- 
dered whence this man, then a stranger to him, 
had obtained certain qualities. Two years later 
he made his acquaintance and found out. 

Returning to his introductory remarks Mr, 
Gilbert said that in his student days he remem- 
bered a Greek motto on which later on he should 
base a discrimination between chance and willed 
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composition. Freely translated it ran thus: 
“ Always strive after the best,” but the motto in 
its Greek form would be the text of his lectures, 
The lecturer wrote it on the black-board in 
Greek characters, and said that he wanted to 
show them in future addresses that the Greeks 
were artists no less in their writing than in 
their sculpture, 

Mr. Gilbert said in conclusion he wished to 
impress on the sculptor students a sense of the 
difficulty of the task before them. The honours 
were few, the failures many. It was a narrow 
ladder they had to climb, and it might happen 
that when they had reache! the topmost round 
they might fall to the bottom and have to begin 
the climb all over again, full of disappointment 
and heartburn and gloom. 

“To Accomplish”? was the theme of Mr. 
Giibert’s second address on Thursday last. It 
was, he said, the outcome of industry, perse- 
verance and sclf-contro], Study wasthe A BC of 
their art, by which they learnt to attempt to ac- 
complis, but he took it they would not be there at 
all unless an intellectual birthright gave them a 
calling towards the sculptor’s art. To aid his 
precepts, he made a diagram of a tree, whose 
roots were romance and poetry; the greatest 
girth of its stem represented intellectual accom- 
plishment, which merged into idealism. Above 
this was a label that stood for schools, on either 
side of which were boughs weighted with realism 
and mannerism; branching above this were 
individuality and self-control united by a seed- 
vessel called style, and this bore the opening 
bud of achievement, which, when more fully 
expanded, became creation. Realism and man- 
nerism would give mere mountebank results, 
and true sculpture was essentially an expression 
of individuality. Mannerism, or fashion, was a 
great stumbling block, for it was natural to be 
struck with what at exhibitions won public 
applause and to copy it without remembering 
that they had neither the art nor the heart of 
the original artist. 

Mr, Gilbert had noted the expert manipula- 
tion, the nimbleness of finger, in the schools, 
but as he was speaking asa guide rather than 
as a teacher he felt bound to say he did not see 
similar attention given to subject and design. 
Blake, he said, was in essence more of a sculptor 


than any man had ever been, except Flaxman, 
for the great mind was always giving forth 
something. Choice of subject was very ‘wide, 
and should be a primary object or the work 
would be like a poor actor speaking indifferent 
lines of an inconsiderable author. Technique 
was more imperative than to a painter, as he 
could always change his colours, but a sculptor’s 
colours were confined to light and shade, his 
only other aids being line and form. Mere 
imitation of ornament by undercutting, such as 
laces, flowers,” &c., of modern Italian work, had 
none of the solid majestic quality true sculpture 
demanded, Goldsmithery was different; its 
licence was unlimited ; its mission was to please ; 


it was a toy. 


The first thing to consider in designing 


sculpture was whether it was for indoors or | 


outdoors, monumental or ideal, as this would 
determine its treatment. There were two kinds 
of design, accidental and willed, and he would 
insist that they should give most of their love to 
the willed, for he saw work in the schools that 
smacked of flukes such as he evolved on the 
blackboard after flinging a sponge of colour 
against it and using the accidental mark as 
the basis of a design. Speaking of creative work 
he referred to the remarable powers of Claude. 
Nothing was chanced, nothing fluked, every- 
thing was willed out of his observation, and he 
never pandered to fashion and commerce—he 
was not a mannerist. Flaxman certainly was a 
mannerist, but not commercial; he had not the 
advantage of studying the Elgin marbles, and 
the Roman-Greco things by which he was 
trained, though admirable in their way, were 
not the highest expression of sculpture. — 

Study of the antique was good training, 
because it was approache | as being the beautiful 
ideal of great artists, and, unconsciously, intui- 
tively, the student absorbed effect-of-will-design, 
beauty ef line and proportion. The really true 
was nearly always ugly, and as the students 
grew older they would find truth was most dis- 
agreeable. If truth were ugly, they must lie for 
all they were worth, and thus give truth the lie. 
Their duty was to eliminate all that was ugly in | 
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Nature ; they must leave nothing behin1 them 
of which it could be said the artist was a great 
sculptor with ugly ideas. 


SUBURBAN HOUSES. 


The Discussion in Parliament on the new Bill. 


MIVHE Urban Site Value Rating Bill came up 

for its second reading in the House of 
Commons last Wednesday, but was rejected by 
a majority of seventy-one. In presenting the 
Bill, Mr, Trevelyan said that the effect of it 
would be a‘ fundamental. alteration in their 
system of local taxation and the addition of a 
source of revenue which had hitherto been 
largely neglected. With the rates at 6s, and 8s. 
in the £, he asked the House to consider what 
happened in regard to building on the outskirts 
of towns. If they took the assessment of a 
hous? at £50, only about £5 of that was pro- 
bably land value and the whole of the rest of 
the burden of the 6s. and 8s. taxation was on the 
value of the buildings; that was to say, it was 
a direct tax of a very serious and severe kind 
on building, industry and improvement. The 
main proposal of the Bill was that the existing 
rating system should not be touched, but that 
side by side with it there should be a new 
valuation of the site value whether it was built 
upon or not; that it should be left to the 
municipalities to levy a rate up to 23, in the £ 
upon the new assessment, and that this should 
go in relief of the ordinary rates in so far as 
they were applicable to ordinary town improve- 
ments. Mr. Harper, the valuer of the London 
County Council, had made a rough and approxi- 
mate calculation as to what the effect of this 
tax would be in the case of London. He esti- 
mated that the land values of London came to 
something like £15,000,000, and that a 2s, in 
the £ rate would in that case meet as much as 
the County Council raised for its own special 
purposes. He proposed that the present rate- 
payer should pay the tax, that present contracts 
should remain untouched, and that in future 
contracts half the site-value rate should be 
payable by the owner. There had been great 
disgussion as to whether it was possible to value 
sites separately from the buildings, but he would 
point out that in the case of many of their 
Colonies which had adopted this system for 
national as well as for local purposes not the 
least difficulty had been found in assessing the 
site value separate from the improvements, 
either in the town or in the country. 

Mr. Griffith-Boscawen, in moving the rejec- 
tion of the Bill, said that no machinery was 
provided in it for making the valuation, which 
was left to the various local authorities and 
assessment committees, and if it were adopted 
we should have purely arbitrary and conflicting 
values put upon sites by these bodies and 
nothing whatever would be gained. The Bill 
was, moreover, inequitable, because the tax 
would be put not only on land which had im- 
proved but on land which had depreciated. 


Hon, members seemed to think that there were 
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great landlord monopolists who were holding 
back their Jand and causing the congestion in 
our cities. It was thought that if they taxed — 
these people they would make them build. A 
more unfair proposition he never heard of, A 
man had a right to build when he thought 
proper in his own interest, and if he were forced 
to build by an impost of this kind it would lead 
to jerry-building, the erection of a low class of 
house, and the creation of a low ratable value, 
If a man were allowed to follow his own in- 
terest, however, he would probably build houses 
of a superior class and bring into existence 
property which had a good ratable value. If- 
the House passed the measure they would throw 
into the building market at once every open 
space which was not in the hands of the public — 
and thus deprive the community of the advan- 
tage of them. 


R.1.B.A. Prizes and Studentships, 1902-3.— Hssay 
medal and twenty-five guincas: ‘* A*Comparative 
Review of the various Past and Present Systems 
of Architectural Training at Home and Abroad,” 
Soane Medallion and £100: ‘Cesign for a 
Town Church on a Corner Site.” Yile Prize: 
“Design for a Pavilion in a Public Garden.” 
Grissell Gold Medal and ten guineas: ‘* Design” 
for a Stone Dome over a Porte-cochére to a large 
Public Hall.” Other prizesas before. Copies of 
the pamphlet giving full particulars of these 
competitions can be obtained at the Institut 
(9, Conduit Street, W.), price 3d, each, 4 


Schools at Cressing, Braintree. — This little 
building, designed by Messrs Clare & Ross, of — 
Chelmsford, has recentiy been completed at a 
cos: of £2,500. The interior is furnished through: — 
out with a brown glazed-brick dado, capping and 
skirting, and the wa!ls above are face1 with care- 
fully-selected Fletton bricks, flush pointed and 
distempered. Accommodation is provided for 
200 children, and the school, which is divided by 
s:reens into three sections, can be thrown open 
to hold a meeting of 300 persons. The play- 
ground occupies a quarter of an acre and is _ 
surrounded by an unclimbable iron fence. Ou 
the east side of the school is a six-roomed house 
for the head-mistress. Mr. Frank Johnson, of 
Chelmsford, was the builder, and Mr. A, F.- 
Horner, of Croydon, the clerk of works. Venti- 
lation is by windows and “ Offa” patent inlets, 
with openings in the ceiling and concealed roof — 
ventilators for extraction, The rooms are warmed — 
by Landers’. patent, grates, which supply warm ~ 
fresh air to the c'assrooms and, by means of a 


| supplementary flue on the back, are made to- 


warm and ventilate the cloak-rooms as well. 
Swivel shutter partitions were’ supplied by the 

North of England School Furnishing Co. The 
walls outside are faced with local red bricks and 
the roofs covered with Tilberthwaite Westmor- | 
land green slates in diminishing courses. The 
windows are solid frames filled in with lead 
glazing and metal casements to opening lights. 
The ceilings are plastered and _ barrel-shaped 
throughout. The fencing was supplied by 
Messrs. Boulton & Paul, of Norwich, ‘ 


~¢ 
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THE CEMENT TRADE IN 1901. 


ESSRS. TULLOCH & CO., the well-known 
brokers and exporters of English, German 
and Belgian cements, of 4, Fenchurch Avenue, 
London, 8.G., state in their annual report (just 
issued) that, in common with most manufacturing 
industries, cement during 1901 suffered from 
the prevailing depression in the home and 
export trades. This applies equally to British 
and Continental works. In the United States 
(now a large producing market) 1901 marked a 
record consumption. Handicapped by high cost 
of manufacture, prices called for by the Thames 
and Medway “Associated” Works during the 

_ first six months rather tended to hold back 
buyers in the home trade, but towards the latter 

_ half of last year—with more disposition to mect 

 competition—off-take improved. Some of the 

mills outside the “combine” are reported to 
have been fairly occupied throughout the year. 

The “associated”? works, whose policy and 
tactics have been freely criticised, have fully 

justified their existence by their action in 
 eurtailing production and generally exercising 
a steadying effect on prices. Prices for January 
to June averaged about 27s. to 29s. per ton at 
_ the works, while July to December were easicr 
at 25s. to 27s. Demand for export remained 
- dull throughout the year. In round figures 
Messrs. Tulloch & Co, estimate total production 

_ of the United Kingdom at 2,200,000 tons. Total 

exports were 306,338 tons, showing a reduction 
of 53,606 tons as compared with 1900, The 
- United States demand fell off 75 per cent., 
_ Canada nearly 50 per cent., latter market largely 
deserting their Mother Country in favour of 
American cements, Both British India and 
_ Australasia bought more heavily. 

- The “invasion” of German and Belgian 
cements into the United Kingdom continues 
and increases. During 1901 221,019 tons, as com- 

_ pared with 104,771 tons during 1900, are re- 

corded for the total imports for the year. Prices 

for export fluctuated, starting early in 1901 at 
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6s. 3d. to 63, 6d. per barrel for good standard 
brands, eventually dropping to 5s, 6d. to 5s, 9d, 

In Germany 1901 has been a record bad year, 
The history of the last twelve months only 
proves the futility of endeavouring to bolster 
up prices by “ syndicates.” Starting with heavy 
stocks, competition during the summer months 
became acute, especially from the more recently 
constructed works, who with large stocks and 
little spare capital were compelled to sell. 
General commercial depression, the reduction in 
consumption on public works, all helped to 
produce a severe crisis in the trade. The virtual 
break up of the ‘‘ Hanover Syndicate” and a 
recognition by the ‘‘ Hamburg Syndicate ” of the 
situation may help the return of a more healthy 
condition, and the wise policy of the leading 
works in reducing production has already had 
a good effect. The estimated total output of 
the German mills for 1901 is put at 3,357,500 
tons. Export demand ruled quiet, prices de- 
cliniug from Ms. 5°75 and Ms. 6°50 to Ms. 5 and 
Ms. 5°50. 

In Belgium, production exceeded demand, 
especially in the case of those works manufac- 


turing artificial cements. Well-known brands, 
selling twelve months ago at 6s. per barrel, are 


purchasable to-day at 5s. to 5s, 3d., but for | 
| 


distant delivery there is a steadier feeling. The 
estimated total output for 1901 of artificial 
cements—of which North’s and Jossen take the 
lead—is put at 250,000 tons, of which about 
75,000 tons were employed for local consumption. 
The natural cement industry also suffered, but 
chiefly as regards the lower qualities. Over- 
supply in the case of first-quality cements was 
less marked, the leading works finding pur- 
chasers in the United Kingdom for over 170,000 
tons during 1901. Total exports for the year 
of artificial and natural cements were 491,672 
tons, a8 compared with 408,283 tons during 1900. > | 

In the United States the enlargement of 


existing mills, and the erection of many new 
ones, caused a large increase in production. Com- 
petition became keen and prices were cut below 
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aremunerative level. The determined attempts 
to capture the trade of adjacent countries, 
notably Canada, indicates that we shall have to 
reckon before long with the United States of 
America as a powerful export competitor, 

In conclusion, prospects of any material im. 
provement in selling values seem remote. Low 
prices will assist in increasing consumption and 
in time adjusting supply to demand, If only 
manufacturers would adopt a less optimistic 
view as to the rate of increase in the world’s 
consumption and recognise the general tendency 
of foreign markets to become their own suppliers 
by establishing local works, the return to a 
healthier condition of trade would, we think, be 


| more speedily accomplished, 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1902. 


The receiving day for architectural works is 
Thursday, March 27th. We shall be pleased, as 
in previous years, to receive drawings from 
intending exhibitors and to forward them (free 
of expense) to Burlington House. In order 
that careful reproductions may be made for 


| publication, it is requested that drawings be sent 


as early as possible. No drawings can be 
received by us later than non on the sending-in 


day. 


Correspondence. 


 Papyrolith ” and Cork Paving. 


1o the Editor of THE BUILDERS JOURNAL. 
OXFORD. 

Srr,—Referring to your correspondent’s letter 
on p. 456 of your issue for February 12th, the 
makers of the first-named paving are The Papy- 
rolith Flooring Co., Ltd., Dashwood House, Old 
Broad Street, H.C. The Improved Cork Paving 
Co. seems to have disappeared from the 
“advertising world.”—Yours truly, 

GILBERT T. GARDNER, 
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BUILDING CONSTRUCTION. 


(Concluded from p. 454, No. 866.) 


HE student should carefully read and under- 
stand the rules issued by fire insurance 
companies for the “wiring” of houses. The 
modes in which fires may be produced by electric 
wires are different from those in which they are 
occasioned by gas, petroleum or candles,. It is, 
for example, safer to read in bed by electricity 
than by other lights; there is no danger from 
the glowing filament. Electric:ty will not “ ex- 
plode,” but just as a lighted match or candle 
will explode a mixture of gas and air, a tiny 
spark of electricity (as everyone who uses an 
electric gas-lighter knows) will set fire to an ex- 
plosive mixture of gas and oxygen. Besides 
this there are two ways in which electric con- 
ductors may directly occasion fires. The student 
should know the rough-and-ready use of the 
E 

formula which is called Ohm’s law: it isC => 
or any form into which this equation may be 
algebraically put. © is the current in amperes; 
b, for our purpose, is the difference of potential 
in yolts ; and R is the resistance in ohms. Con- 


A 


sider this formula in connection with electric 
bells. When the wires are well insulated the 
gap in the circuit at a push makes R for the 
voltages of such circuits infinite, consequently 
© = 0; no current flows and no bell rings. 
When the push is pressed, why does not the 
current become infinite, because now the resist- 
ance R between the points is 0? If we consider 
that there is a small charge of electricity at the 
+ point this passes at once, and we may think 
of the action as that of a very large current for 
a very short time: the instant that the circuit 
is completed R does not stand for the resistance 
between the points but for that of the whole 
circuit, viz., the wires to the battery, the bell, 
the indicator and the battery itself ; and E is 
now called electro-motive force. It is not easy 
to get a mental conception of electro-motive 
force. (J want to avoid the introduction of the 
subject of dynamos here, but students of elec- 
tricity know that a constant current dynamo is 
a mechanical substitute for a primary chemical 


battery.) Compare the battery to the heart of an 
animal: it is a pump which keeps the animal’s 
blood circulating continuously. The blood cir- 
culates because the action of the heart maintains 
the liquid blood at.one side of a diaphragm at a 
higher pressure than at the other side. If the 
heart moves weakly there is a reduction of dif- 
ference of pressure and tbere is a small current ; 
if it stops there is no difference of pressure and 
there is no current. The amount of steady 
current depends on the strength and power of 
the heart, and so it is with the bell battery, it 
can only maintain its electro-motive force by 
its chemical activity, and so when R is dimi- 
nished by pressing the button the drain upon 
the energy of the battery is no more than it can 
supply and §£ diminishes: the power of the 
battery is B C, and this is in ordinary bell 
batteries a very small quantity. The student 
may see a spark when the circuit is broken at a 
bell push and he will see a continuous stream of 
faint sparks at the spring contact of a trembling 
bell, Such sparking might explode a mixture of 
gas and air, but it will not set fire to wood or 
material of that kind. Now mark the difference 
between such a current and the current which is 
supplied from a central supply station ; the heart 
of the circulation here is the big dynamos and 
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steam engines, which, unlike the tiny gene- 
rator—a bell battery—will answer any demand 
for power that may be made upon it. Consider 
an ordinary 16-c.p. incandescent lamp, assume 
its current to be ‘5 amperes and iis difference 
of potential (the voltage between its terminals) 
to be 110, apply Ohm’s law and we find 


~ 


een! “, R= 220, That is, the resistance of 


the lamp is 220 ohms, and the energy that is 
converted to heat and light is 55 watts per hour, 
say (CE). Suppose that this lamp is on a 
circuit from the service, allowing for 1 volt 
drop, the resistance of this circuit if it were 
short-circuited at the lamp as a bell push short- 
circuits a bell circuit, the lamp being left out, 


if found by Ohm’s law °5 


“JR 2. 


let us see what current we should get in this 
110 


wire by short-circyiting a lamp, , 5 


Now. 


The heating effect is propo 


= 55 amperes. 
55 X 110 


tionate to the square of the current. 


= watts 


~~ watts in a horse-power = 
applied at once to the business of heating this 
wire and burning the house. Wiring should be 
done so as to avoid the possibility of such a 
thing happening, and this is the object of the 
Fire Office rules. If the conductor is of uniform 
cross-section and material the whole conductor 
will be uniformly heated, as is the case with a 
lamp filament; but if it is smaller in cross- 
section at any particular part the heating will 
be greater at this part: if the part is so pro-— 
portioned that a very small quantity of heat 
will produce a temperature which will destroy 
this part and also that it will not introduce so 
much resistance as will interfere with the voltage 
at the lamp terminals, the part will be destroyed — 
before the current is sufficiently large or long 
continued as to dangerously heat the conductor — 
as a whole and in this way interrupt the circuit, 
As bas been already explained such a part is” 
called a cut-out. . Ae 

It is useful for a pract’cal man to have a 
familiar analogue to help his memory of the 
phenomena of such things as electric currents. — 
The heart and blood of an animal haye been made ~ 
use of above ; itis perhaps better to use the idea 
of water flowing through a continuous pipe kept — 
circulating by a pump. Wehave the quantity — 
of water per minute depending on the difference — 
of pressure at the two sides of the pump and 
the friction in the system, and to this Ohm’s— 
law will apply when everything is in steady — 
work ; but if the flow is suddenly stopped Ohm’s ~ 
law will not apply because in addition to the 
‘steady pressure of the pump you now have the ~ 
pressure of a mass of moving water being 
suddenly brought to rest—a pressure which — 
depends upon the rapidity of the stoppage and — 
the elasticity of the pipe and of the obstruction. 
Besides the great pressure at one side of the — 
obstruction there is a relief of pressure at — 
the other side, because if the water jams up ~ 
at the first side it must slightly leave the — 
other side, and if we imagine a fine tube 
connecting these two regions water will pass — 
through it with tremendous velocity. <A — 


81 horse-power J 
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like phenomenon occurs when an electric circuit — 
is interrupted. Suppose there isa steady flow in 
the circuit AB C D (Fig. 115) and that at B D two” 
wires are close together with thin insulation, and — 
a small air-space between, a sudden break in the — 
circuit at A may cause a spark to leap across at 
B and set up an are which will continue till the — 
wires are consumed to such an extent that the 
gap is formed wider than the arcing distance — 
for the voltage. Call this No. 1 of the two — 
ways in which fires may be occasioned by 
electric conductors. No. 2 is when a conductor 
is over-heated by being called upon to carry 
too heavy a current for its cross-section, and © 
this may arise either from the conductor being — 
too small in cross-section for its work or from — 
a partial or absolute short circuit in its course. 
Every current of electricity heats the conductor 
through which it flows, but the conductor is — 
subjected to cooling influences, currents of air, — 
radiation, conduction : the current must not be — 
greater than that the cooling influences at — 
moderate temperatures will equal the heating — 
value of the current. The rule one hears most — 
frequently quoted is 1,000 amperes per sq. in. — 
of section of copper conductor; but wiring men — 
appear to forget frequently that in addition to | 
safety from fire there is another matter tbat — 
must not be lost sight of, and that is the loss of — 
voltage at distant lamps. To have the lamps of © 
an installation burn equally bright the resistance 
between every lamp and the meter should be as — 
nearly as possible the same. This ideal cannot 
be exactly reached, because the conditions vary 
with the number of lamps which may happen 
to be used at any particular time. a 
(4) Let AB (Fig. 116) represent a pair of — 
condactors with lamps connected across them, — 
and suppose the conductors to be of the same 
cross-section from A to B, it is manifest that — 
lamp 1 has less resistance between it and A than 
lamp 18 has. $ 
(6) Let A’B’ (Fig. 117) represent a different — 
system. It will be seen by inspection that B gives — 
an equal resistance all round and lamp 1 will burn 
with the same brightness as lamp 18, and this will 
. > % ~~ 
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4 
always be the case however many or few lamps 
may be in use, but each lamp will not burn so 
brightly when they are all “on” as when only 
a small number are “on.” Reasonable uni- 
formity can only be attained by making use of 
the considerations here suggested in a common- 
sense way, by a sufficiently liberal use of copper, 
and by arranging the installation in a sufficient 
number of independent circuits so that there 
will not be too great variations in the numbers 
_ of lamps in use in any one circuit. . : 
It is possible to do very careless and unsatis- 
_ factory wiring without infringing the Fire Office 
rules. he Fire Offices are only concerned with 
the prevention of fire ; the householder is con- 
cerned in getting fair value for the money he 
ie ays for electricity and for lamp renewals. 
Fl With bad wiring the lamps burn too high when 
“ 4 few of them are in use and too low when 
many are in use; high burning means numerous 
_ lamp renewals, low burning means very ineflicient 
, light for the “units” charged in the electricity 
ill The way in which architects may control 
this matter is obvious. Specify that the drop in 
volts at any lamp terminal from the meter shall 
not exceed a given amount when all the lamps 
Bare turned on and that when lamps burn 
é in small numbers the drop shall be a given 
amount, 

When a building is wired in ‘sections the 
terminals of each section should be brought to a 
switchboard located as close to the meter as 
possible and there should be switches and cut- 
- outs for each circuit. ‘ 

The student will find it useful to get some of 
the very well illustrated cata'ogues of electrical 
fittings and study them ; he should also examine 
_ the fittings themselves, and he is strongly advised 
to examine carefully any electrically-fitted build- 
- ing which he is at liberty to examine, and if he 
‘-. can borrow a voltmeter he should try the voltages 
at lamp sockets when varying numbers of lamps 
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i are burning. 
Electric Light.—There has been much said 
about the difference between electric light and 
gas iight. Gas light is supposed to have a better 
 fog-penetrating power, &c, As a matter of fact 
there is no difference in the light from gas 
burned as an ordinary flame and that from 
electricity : there is as much electric quality in 
the one as in the other; in both cases the source 
of light is heated glowing carbon. In incan- 
descent gas burners the source of light is the 
a glowing mantle and in the Nernst electric lamps 
7 _ the source is not carbon. But electricity gives 
| 2 greater range of temperature in the glowing 
carbon. We have the very high temperature 
are light, and there is a very great range in 
_— ineandescent lamps, which may be burned as 
ae dull as ever we please. .When burned dull, 
however, they are very uneconomical. Fog- 
Mepenctrating power may be influenced by the 
- smallness of the source in an arc light, or it may 
be a question of the refrangibility of the rays. 
It would appear that electric light may be 
obtained from as large a source as may be desired 
and of almost any refrangibility. The light 
from the incandescent filament of an electric 
lamp is no more electric than the light from a 
candle, from a bat’swing gas burner or from the 


_ High-voltage Lamps.—The drop in voltage 
on a given length of conductor is proportional 
_ tothe current ; for example, if the drop for a 
- eurrent of 100 amperes is 5 volts the drop for 
50 amperes will be 2°5 volts. Now, if the 
_ yoltage at which the 100-ampere current is sent 
~ out is 100, the voltage at which it will be used 
between the terminals of a lamp is 95 and the 
watts usefully employed are 100 x 95= 9,500 
watts. But if the current is sent out at 200 
volts, 50 amperes at 200 volts is equal to 100 
amperes at 100 volts, but the drop in volts for 
50 amperes is only 2°5 volts, so that the power 
elivered to the lamp terminals is 50 x 97°5 
= 9,875 watts, so that there is a considerable 
economy of energy in using the _higher- 
voltage lamp. Instead of the loss of power 
ing 5 per cent, it is now only 1°25 per cent., 


copper in the conductor to one-fourth: that is, 
(-ampere current will have a drop of 10 volts 
and we shall have at the lamp terminals 
x 190 = 9,500, as in the first example. 
bling the voltage on a system increases 
power-conveying capacity of the conductors 
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four times, haying regard to allowable drop 
of voltage at the lamps, Increasing the 
voltage has other consequences; the sparking 
distance becomes greater and better insulation 
is needed, but the reason why the voltage of 
lamps for central supply was at first made 
about 100 was connected with the manufacture 
of the lamps. If the filament of an 8-candle 
lamp for a voltage of 100 is doubled in length 
it will now give 16 candles on a voltage of 200, 
or if its cross-sectional area can be halved 
the same result will follow. It is now found 
practicable to make satisfactory higher voltage 
(220) lamps for candle-powers of 16 and more. 

In large buildings it may be advisable to 
bring in the three-wire system from the three- 
wire supply, and it is advisable to say some- 
thing on this subject. It is said above that 
doubling the length of an 8-candle lamp fila- 
ment allows the voltage to be doubled, and it 
now gives light equal to that of two lamps; the 
same result will follow if we put two lamps in 
series across the higher voltage. The objection 
to this plan is that in all cases the lamps must 
bura in pairs and if either fails the other goes 
out. Consider Fig.118. Three conductors come 
from the meter of the voltages shown. lf all 
the lamps are burning there is no current in the 
conductor at 110 volts, except as may be needed 
to go from one lamp éo the second of a pair, 
but if the balance is disturbed by, say, three 
i6-c.p. lamps of the outer ring being switched 
off, then a current of, say, 1} amperes flows from 
the meter to the middle wire. On the other 
hand, if, say, four lamps of the inner circle are 
switched off, a current of 2 amperes will flow 
to the meter, As the middle wire is for a 
balancing current and as the lamps are arranged 
so that it is very unlikely that all those on 
one side shall be lighting when all the lamps on 
the other side are out, the middle conductor may 
be less in-cross-section than either of the others. 
The quantity of copper in these conductors as 
compared with that in a two-wire installation 
with 110-volt lamps is about three-eighths. 

The few elementary matters discussed ahove 
are the mental electrical stcck-in-trade 6f a 
practical foreman of house-wiring. The house- 
owner, or the architect who is acting for him, 
may feel safe in the hands of very well-known 
reputable wiring firms, but there is a legion of 
wiring people: let us consider what checks are 
applied to them apart from their reputation. 
The Supply Company must be satisfied with 
the goodness of the work. It is the interest of 
supply companies to keep up the good name of 
electricity as a safe agent, and it was especially 
so at the beginning of its use; it is less so now 
that the public have settled in their minds an 
average sentiment of security, and, so far as the 
Supply Company is directly concerned, it is 
sufficient for them in the interests of their 
mains and services to see that the main switch 
and cut-out on the street side of the meter are 
right. Again, the Fire Office: it is its interest 
to see that the rules are complied witb, but the 
Fire Office will accept a certificate from the 
Supply Company or even from the person who 
has done the wiring. If the architect is unable 
to judge of house-wiring there is no sufficient 
security. 

In regard to the placing of lights and their 
decorative management there is nothing tech- 
nically electric ; it is outside the scope of this 
article, 


The Newport (I.W.) Victoria. Memorial, —- The 
competition for desigrs for an island mem- 
orial to Queen Victoria, which it has been 
decided to erect on a site in the market square 
of Newport, bas been decided in favour of Mr, 
Percy Stone, F.8.A., of Sandown, who won the 
premium of £25, About fifty competitive designs 
were received. The design submitted under the 
motto “ Vectis” shows a memorial in the form 
of a Victoria Cross on a graceful column nearly 
40ft. high, with a lantern of Gothic design sur- 
mounted by a spire and the cross, At the base 
of the column will be three figures, representing 
Dignity, Fortitude and Sympathy, supporting a 
crown, with three couched lions at their feet. The 
whole will stand on a circular base with four 
steps. The selected design possesses the unique 
characteristic that from whatever side the monu- 
ment is approached its appearance will be the 
same. ‘Twodesigns by London competitors were 
placed next in order of merit. 


OLD AND NEW STAINED GLASS.* 


By H. W. BACON. 


TAINED glass is a subject upon which much 
may be said, but little that is new. Its 
history is lost in the midst of antiquity—of 
coloured glass there are in existence Egyptian 
beads and odds and ends more than 3,000 years 
old—and, if legends are to be believed, the Tower 
of Babel itself is responsible for the invention 
of glass by the vitrification of its building mate- 


| rials in the destructive fire consequent on its 


presumptuous existence, but one has to wait a 
considerable time after the Tower of Babel for 
any evidence of a stained-glass window, 

The earliest date ascribed to any existing 
stained glass is to the tenth- or eleventh-century 
windows atjAugsburg, but even this is doubtful, 
though it is more than probable coloured glass 
had been used for window purposes some time 
before. ; 

The oldest we have in England dates from 
about the thirteenth century, but as in the 
development of stained glass we were always 
about a century behind our French neighbours 
I think we may fairly state that its use became 
somewhat general about the twelfth century. 
There is a good deal of it about that date re- 
maining in various French churches. The first 
stained-glass windows were (paradoxical as it 
seems) of white glass, that is to say, of various 
tints of white glazed together into geometrical 
forms, technically called grisaille. Later, small 
pieces of coloured glass were introduced as 
centres of circles and other panels; still later, 
borders of colour were used to frame the lights ; 
and gradually coloured glass ousted the white, 
until it could no longer be called grisaille, Atl 
this time no paint had been used ; the effects 
gained were solely by the tint or colour inherent 
in the glass itself. 

At this point the interesting discovery was 
made that opaque glass, or the component parts 
of glass in a raw state, might be finely powdered, 
mixed with water or other media, and painted 
with a brush on a sheet of glass, and fused by 
heat to its surface, 

Until now the art had been that of the 
glazier ; here the painter appears on the scene; 
and, simply at first and more elaborately later, 
natural forms begin to take their place in the 
window. 

The painter’s side of stained glass took greater 
and still greater prominence, the glazier’s less 
and less, through the Harly, Decorated and Late 
Gothic, through the Renaissance, down to the 
late seventeenth century, when the painter 
smothered the glazier, and the art became dead 
and buried. 

The efforts of some later painters, notably Sir 
Joshua Reynolds, only prove how very dead it 
was, how little they understood of its raison 
a@étre. Dead it remained until well into the 
nineteenth century, when came the elder Pugin. 
Thanks to him the dry bones were stirred, and 


. though some of us are now inclined to smile at 


the early and archaic efforts of this master, yet 
we are compelled to admit that he, first among 
moderns, understood anything of the principles 
underlying stained glass, 

I believe I am right in saying that almost all 
living stained-glass artists of repute trace 
their genealogical artistry to one or other of 
Pugin’s protégés—Mr. Wailes, of Newcastle, or 
Mr. Hardman, of Birmingham. All-round pro- 
eress has taken place since then; we haye 
survived the dogmatism of a Pugin and the 
obstinacy of a Butterfield, until, perhaps, we 
are in danger of falling under a still worse 
régime—that of the crank. 

Having thus lightly touched on the history 
and development of the subject, I should like to 
offer my conception of what a stained-glass 
window should be, the methods of its making, 
and a few remarks on present-day artists and 
clients. 

My definition of a stained-glass window is 
something like this :—-A mosaic of vari-coloured 
glass so designed as to fittingly decorate and 
emphasize its architectural framework —and 
at the same time to fulfil its other purpose, 7.¢., 
the illumination of the building in which it is 


* Summary of a paper read before the Society of 
Architects on February 20th, 
B 2 
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inserted : a mosaic of vari-coloured glass sets | sary, limitation. 
aside all systems whereby colour is gained 
by means of enamel, paint, &c. It must be 
fittingly decorative—that is, the subject must | 
bear some relation to the purpose of the build- 
ing, not at all like the exterior of the chemist’s 
shop illustrated in Newcastle Cathedral. 

It must emphasize its stone framing ; therefore 
each panel must be complete in itself. No 
picture running through a number of lights, 
ignoring all boundaries and mullions, is admis- 
sible, In addition, I think it should be readable, 
not a puzzle—so that an interested observer | 
‘should be able to gather the main lines of its 
story at once, still leaving the articulation of | 
the details to closer search. 

I should like you to notice how the layman in 
these matters assumes that what is suitable in a 


to be noticed? 


glass and prevent its collapse. 


Karl’s Court, is a case in point. 
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picture on canvas is and must be suitable asa 
decoration in glass : an error in which, curiously 
enough, he is supported by the great writer on 
glass, Winston, who in his monumental’ work 
says in effect that nothing is admissible in glass 
but what is admissible on canvas, Speaking for 
myself and many contemporary workers, it 
seems nearer the truth to say nothing is admis- 
sible in glass which is admissible on canvas. 
Another of my rules says the subject of 
decoration must be complete within the limits 
of its framework—by this I mean that no picture 
should over-run the stop set by stone mullions 
or overflow into tracery. This is a rule, if rule 
it be, quite as generally broken as observed. I 
am well aware that many if not all modern glags- 
painters have no hesitation in carrying one 
design through five or more lights. I know : 
perfectly well that examples of old work of 
similar character are numerous. ’ 
Yet I feel that proper recognition of the archi- 
tectural stonework is a legitimate, even a neces- 


the altar beneath it. 


execution of a painted window. 


presents itself, the question of cost. 


do. 


boots, size No, 7?” 


One often szes windows the apparent object 
of which is to darken rather than light the build- 
ng—the large east window at St. Mathias, 
To such an 


extent does it darken the church that it is 
difficult sometimes to distinguish the clergy at 


I now propose to describe briefly the course of 


To begin at the beginning, as soon as the 
exact shape and proposed subject are known a 
water-colour sketch or design is prepared to 
scale, and here a preliminary difficulty often 
It is really 
absurd to merely state a given size and then ask 
the cost, as some architects have been known to 
Stained glass may cost anything, for the 
_ cost depends on many and various considerations, 

chief among them being the standing of the 

artist employed. No sane person would write 
to a bootmaker, ‘‘ What is the price of a pair of 


This question of cost settled, the design is 
made, then the full-size working drawings. 
In England, unhappily, though the resultant 
glass is now the best in the world the actual 
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I may be wrong and am open 
to conviction, for possibly the most exquisite 
examples of glass painting in existence ignore 
the rule, notably at Gouda, in Holland, where 
Gothic windows of many mullions were deliber- 
ately built for the reception of Renaissance glass. 
It must be confessed that in these magnificent 
works the presence of stone mullions is not even 
noticed ; but that is my point, ought they not 
Possibly the truth is that in 
windows of the size of those at Gouda, the 
mullions are of no more consideration than 
stanchion bars—something on which to hang 
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glass-painter is usually but a workman, a me- 4 , 
chanical copyist; on the Continent painters 
are really qualified artists and only need the — 
roughest suggestions from the master-mind. In — 


our country, therefore, the drawings must be 
elaborate and drawn with minute care : nothing 
can be left to the copyist’s imagination, for the 


simple reason that generally he hasn’t any, — 


though there are exceptions, 
The figure drawings are made in monochrome, 


charcoal, crayon, pencil, or bistre in wash, orin 


water-colour or pastel. Generally the lead 
clazing lines are shown on the drawing, but for 


the convenience of the cutter a tracing of these ~ 


lines is made on linen, 


Possibly the most important and delicate 


function in the making of a window now 
follows. Hach piece of coloured glass must be 


~ os 


chosen and cut to fit the shape on the linen 


tracing. 
stained-window producers, the cutter, an ordi- 
nary British workman, is left very much to his 
own devices ; but where artistic glass is aimed at 


the artist stands by the cutter, choosing each tint, — 


each sheet, and even indicating the particular 


part of each sheet most suitable for his purpose. _ 


This done, a tracer takes the glass in hand, 


marking on the piezes of glass the main lines of — 


the artist’s drawing. The colour used for this 
tracing and all subsequent painting on the glass 


is an opaque brown pigment, composed of the — 


same earths as glass itself, with some iron or 


copper added to give opacity. The next process 


is to stick on to a sheet of plate glass with hot 


wax all the pieces placed in their proper order 


and position, and the whole is then covered 
with a fairly thick coat of the pigment, and, 
while still wet, stippled to let the light through. 
When dry, by means of an odd assortment of 


tools—needle:, quills, bits of stick and hard ~ 
hogshair brushes—the lights and half-tones are — 


picked out or brushed away; here and there a 
shadow needs strengthening with more pigment, 
and the work is ready for diapering and staining. 


The diapers or patterns on the drapery are 


done in two ways, sometimes painted on in 


thick opaque lines, and sometimes the existing — 


paint is etched out with points to the required 
design. The staining consists in painting the 


In the case of purely commercial 


back of such portions of the glass as seems — 


desirable with nitrate of silver, which when 


sufficiently heated turns a pure brilliant yellow 
and can very easily be so manipulated as to give 


the very palest lemon shades or the deepest — 


orange, almost red. 
The pieces of glass are now all dismounted 


and carefully laid flat on iron trays, no piece — 


touching another, inserted into a kiln, and 
gradually heated to a white heat and as gradu- 
ally cooled. The pigment is now just as much a 


part and parcel of the glass on which it was 


painted as if it had been originally made in that 
condition. It is itself no longer paint, but glass, 
and can only be separated from the surface by 
the action of hydrofluoric acid. 

The glazier now takes the work in hand and 
sorts out this seemingly hopeless jumble of odds. 
and ends by means of the cutter’s tracing linen 


and joins them al) together by grooved leads 


and solder. Cement is rubbed into the leads on 


both sides and pieces of stout copper wire are % 


fastened in place which will ultimately be 
twisted round iron bars in the stonework. 

It is a constant wonderment that, while art in 
almost every form is becoming more refined and 
respected, the art of glass painting and staining 
should be so largely a matter of trade, and some- 
times not even being subject to ordinary trade 
standards of morality. . 
directory the names of so-called stained-glass 
artists you willcome upon firm after firm not one 
of whose members can eyen draw, while every 
year in the Royal Academy there are designs 
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for windows hanging on the walls signed by — 


men who have done nothing but pay for them. 


The Administration Cottage illustrated on this *_ 


page was designed for the nursing staff in con-— 
1estion with the 


Council’s proposed iso!ation hospital, in respect _ 


of which application is to be made to the Local 


‘Government Board for sanction to borrow 


£3,500. The walls on the ground floor will be 
built in red bricks, whilst the upper portion will 
be covered with rough-cast and the roof with 
Reading tiles. Mr. F. C. Uren, surveyor to the 
Council, is the architect, 
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CLEGG HALL 
miles from Rochdale, in the 


Our Plates, 


It was built by 
reign of Queen Elizabeth. The bold portico at 
the front was built later, no doubt in the reign 
It is of Renaissance design, but 
_ the details are coarse. There is a sketch of the 
- Hallin Gotch’s “ arly Renaissance Architecture” 
recently published.—The vicarage of S*. Mary's, 
Plaistow, was built some years ago for the Rev. 
T. G. Wilson from designs by Mr. Arthur C. 
Blomfield. The work was carried out by Messrs. 
Cornish & Gaymer, of North Walsham, and the 
house is built of red brick and hanging tiles, 
_ —The two farmhouses in Sussex were designed 
_ for a gentleman who owns a large estate in that 
county and who proposes to subdivide it into 
smaller farms than those at present existing. 
_ The house3 are designed to be carried out in 
~ local red bricks and tiles, with half-timbered 
_ gables in oak. 


THE “Report of Proceed- 


| York Architectural ings” of the York Architec- 


Society. 


cludes the correspondence entered into ~by 
‘ this Society and the R.I.B.A. in reference to the 


| decision of the York Corporation to erect a 
lunatic asylum from the designs of the city 
_ «ngineer, Whilst disclaiming any personal 
- objection, or wishing to suggest anything detri- 
mental to the city engineer, the Society pointed 

_ out that ‘ (a) the plainest buildings need archi- 

_tectural treatment in order to secure avoidance 


| AS of the commonplace; (4) a building of the. 


asylum class demands special knowledge on the 
part of the designer, or experience may be 
_ dearly bought by trouble and cost in future 
be adaptation and administration; (c) the in- 
_ ereasing demands upon the time and energy of 
the city engineer would indicate that it is im- 
__ probable that he will be able to do full justice to 
_ the work, and the result of this must be the 
practical delegation of the responsibility to 
some special assistant.’ The protest however 
was in vain, for the York City Council decided 
not to depart from the course of action they 
__ have already taken.” The “ Report of Proceed- 
ings ” has as frontispiece an illustration of the 
_ South facade of Castle Howard, while the prize 
get for 1902 includes one of £1 Is. for the best 
_ sketches and memoranda made at the visits of 
_ the Photographic and Sketching Section, and 
_ two of £3 3s. and £1 Is. respectively for the 
___ best designs for a small fever hospital. 


ead” : THE Church Crafts League 
eet earch Art. held its first general teettig 
<t of the year last Monday week in the hall of 
x, _ Clifford's Inn, when Mr, Roger Fry gave a 
_ lecture on “Art Patronage of the Church in 
Italy during the Fifteenth Century.” “At the 

_ conclusion of the lecture Mr. Charles Holroyd 
_ (Keeper of the Tate Gallery) said it was the 
custom in the fifteenth century for a wealthy 
_ family to make itself reeponsible for the decora- 
- tion of a certain portion cf a church and to 
_ employ the best artist it could procure to carry 
out the work. He thought that some such plan 
might be adopted now with good results. Mr. 
Selwyn Image protested against the idea that 
~ one man must be responsible for ail the decora- 
_ tive work of achurch. If real artists were em- 
_ ployed they would all be actuated by the same 
Spirit, and the resu!t of work done in such a way 
ould not be lacking in unity of purpose, 


r, the young artists had to spend years of 
ndependent labour in mastering technical 
di ¢ nities, 


tural Society for 1900-1 in-~ 
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A Scottish Mr. DAVID MACGIBBON, 
APehivaat LL.D., architect, of the firm of 

eas. Messrs. MacGibbon & Ross, of 
Edinburgh, died last week in his seventy-first 
year. Mr. MacGibbon had been in feeble health 
for two years, and had been taking no part in 
professional work for the past year. Educated 
at the High School and at the University of 


Edinburgh, he learned his profession in that | 


city and in London, He travelled a good deal 


on the Continent, in Italy, France and Spain, | 


and the fruits of his travel and ripe scholarship 
were shown in the publication which he brought 
out in collaboration with his partner, Mr. Thomas 
Ross. The work extends to eight volumes, and 
deals with the castellated and domestic archi- 
tecture of Scotland and the ecclesiastical archi- 
tecture of Scotland. Recently Mr. MacGibbon 
published a large book, for private circulation, 
on “The Abbeys of Galloway,” and also a volume 
on “The Architecture of the Riviera.’ Mr. 
MacGibbon likewise contributed many papers to 
the architectural institutes, both in London and 
Edinburgh. Several of the finest buildings in 
Edinburgh were designed by Mr. MacGibbon. 
He was the architect for the Merchant Company, 
and, besides designing their schools, he was 
responsible for the laying-out of their feuing 
grounds. Many of the buildings of the National 
Bank of Scotland throughout all parts cf Scot- 
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234ft. in height, but in the reconstruction it 
was considered advisable to materially reduce 
the length, &St. Bride’s was opened in 1680, but 
the tower and spire were not added until 1701- 
1703, this completion bringing the cost of the 
church up to £11,430. In the reconstruction 
which has now been undertaken the spire will 
remain at the altitude at which it has existed 
since 1764. 

The excavation work carried 
on at Caerwent in 1901 con- 
sisted mainly in the excavation 
of the west wing of house No. 2 and the whole 
of house No. 7 in the nine-acre field in the 
south-west quarter of the city. The two houses 
were of unusual interest. They were both large 
houses of the courtyard type, but they differed 
from the type commonly found at Silchester in 
having suites of rooms arranged round all four 
sides of the central court, whereas at Silchester 
the courtyard type of house usually has rooms 
on three sidesonly. In house No. 2 a large and 
very interesting hypocaust was found in which 
the pile, each formed of a single stone, actually 
rested on a tessellated pavement (still intact) of 
the earlier house. This hypocaust was doubly 
interesting owing to the fact that the floor and 
the overlying pavement were still in situ, and 
afforded a good example of the method of sup- 


Last Year’s Work 
at Caerwent. 
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land were erected from hisdesigns. In Edinburgh 
his work is to be seen in several of the fronts in 
Princes Street, in the Caledonian Insurance 
Company’s office in George Street, and in the 
Theatre Royal. Mr. MacGibbon was an accom- 
plished draughtsman and a water-colour artist 
of some repute. About two years ago the 
University of St. Andrews conferred upon him 
the honorary degree of LL.D., in recognition of 
his artistic attainments. 


THE steeple of St. Bride's, the 
body of which church has 
heretofore been hidden behind 
some of the Fleet Street shops, and is now 
masked by hoardings which conceal the operation 
of widening the thoroughfare, is at the present 
moment shrouded in scaffolding. Fer many 
months the necessity of repairing some of the 
masonry has pressed upon the Charity Com- 


St. Bride's 
Steeple, 


missioners, and it has now been decided to. 


rebuild some section of the spire, and to other- 
wise make good the ravages of the smoke and 
weather of London. At the same time the 
London sparrow is accountable for’ more 
mischief to the buildings of the metropolis than 
is usually Jaid to his account, and the ringing of 
bells also makes strains upon the masonry 
wherein they are hung, This will be the second 
time that the steeple of this interesting work 
of Wren will have been restored. It had to be 
rebuilt in 1764; when it was struck by lightning 
and seriously damaged. At that time it was 


porting the floor. A portion of the hypocaust 
has been removed and re-erected in the tempor- 
ary museum, The other most important features 
in this house were a channelled hypocaust and a 
series of small baths, in one of which the leaden 
drain-pipe was still to be seen as it passed 
through the wall. The chief features of interest in 
house No.7 wereasmall partially detached build- 
ing, which may have been a shrine, and two 
rooms (separated no doubt only by a curtain 
when the house was in use) which contained a 
tessellated pavement in which were busts of 
the Seasons and figures of animals and of cupids, 
Underlying this pavement, which was of late 
and inferior workmanship, was another (of the 
earlier house) constructed with far more care as 
to detail and finish. In both these rooms the 
walls were standing to a height of nearly 3ft. 
above the floor level, and the plaster on the 
walls was nearly intact. 1t was, therefore, for- 
tunately possible to recover to a considerable 
extent the colour and design of the wall decora- 
tion. Among the various objects found, perhaps 
the most interesting was a small plaque of thin 
bronze containing in high relief a female head, 
It is hoped to resume work early in this summer ; 
but the funds raised last year have all been 
expended, and it will be necessary to raise a large 
sum—at least £300—to enable the committee to 
complete the excavation of the nine acres already 
in their occupation. Subscriptions for this year 
should be sent to the hon. treasurer, Mr. A. I. 
Hudd, F.S.A., 94, Pembroke Road, Clifton, 
Bristol, 
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THE L.C.C. WORKS DEPARTMENT. 


EFORE the London County Council sat last 

week a portrait of Mr. W. H. Dickinson 

(chairman 1900-1), executed by the Hon. J. 
Collier, was unveiled in the library. 

A report was brought up by the General Purposes 
Committee dealing with the Works Department, 
and making the following recommendations : 
“(q) That an advertisement be issued inviting 
applications for the appointment of Manager of 
Works, and that the salary to be attached to 
the position be £1,500 a year as at present; 
(4) that a standing Committee, consisting of 
seven members, be appointed for the supervision 
of the Works Department, and that such Com- 
mittee be styled the Works Committee.” 

Sir John Dickson-Poynder, M.P., moved, as 
an amendment: ‘That the Works Department 
should only be continued for the purpose of 
completing the works in hand, and no new 
constructive works be undertaken, and accord- 
ingly that it be referred to the General Purposes 
Committee to report fully as to the appointment 
of a temporary manager.” If he had his own 
way he would wind up the Department to- 
morrow. But, of course, this could not be done. 
Nearly £750,000 worth of work was now being 
carried out by the Department, and he proposed 
that they should all co-operate together to carry 
out that work on the clear understanding that 
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no new work should be placed with the Depart- 
ment. He was opposed to placing the work 
under the Architect and Engineer, as some 
members proposed, because the appointment of 
a manager was the only check over the Works 
Department. In the last five years the Depart- 
ment had carried out £700,000 worth of work 
for the Housing Committee, and the excess over 
the measured value and the detailed prices of 
the officers was no less than £65,000. But the 
officers’ prices were based on the fact that there 


would be a profit to the contractor, so that not | 
only did they lose the theoretical profit, but | 


they lost £65,000 which was irrecoverable. 
On the other hand, contractors had carried out 
£187,000 worth of work for the same Committee, 
and the saving on the officers’ estimates, based 
on the quantities and detailed measurements, 
was over £15,000. He considered they - had 
enough experience now to make it perfectly 
clear that the contract system was the best. 
He was convinced that a gigantic labour bureau 
controlled by a municipality was impossible. 

Mr. Beachcroft, in seconding the amendment. 
said the reason that the Works Department 
had failed was that there was lacking the 
incentive of gain. 

Lord Welby said that, taking the works begun, 
carried out and completed by the Works De- 
partment under the present management in the 
last four and a half years, they found that 
estimated works of the value of £466,000 were 
done at a_cost of £473,000, which was an excess 


| the walls of operating theatres. 


of £7,000. On jobbing works there was a large 
saving, and the result was that the total excess 
on the work carried out under the present 
management was only £377. 

After further discussion the amendment was 
defeated by a large majority. Other amend- 
ments to appoint an Advisory Committee to 


| consider the question of the reorganisation of 


the Works Department prior to the appoint- 
ment of a new Works Manager, and to substitute 
£1,000 for £1,500, were lost. 

Ultimately both recommendations of the 
General Purposes Committee were carried. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Sir Alexander Binnie will preside over the 
engineering and architectural section at the 
congress to be held ‘by the Sanitary Institute at 
Manchester in September next, 

The Widening of Piccadilly near the Circus is not 
to be undertaken just yet, as the cost would be 
something like £250,000, The Commissioners of 
Woods and Forests decline to assist the London 
County Council in the matter. 

Bacteria and Sanitation.— At a large meeting of 
the Devon and Exeter Architectural Society held 


160 


on February 18th, the president, Mr. H. G. Luff, | 


A.R.1.B,A., of Devonport, being in the chair, a 
lecture on “ Bacteria in relation to Sanitation” 
was delivered by Dr. Ransome Pickard. After 
dealing with the classification of forms and 
reproduction of bacteria, the lecturer proceeded 
to describe their functions in the process of 


| decomposition, especially with regard to the 
microbic action in the purification of sewage as | 


brought into play by the septic tank treatment. 
Important points with regard to hospital con- 
struction were traversed, attention being drawn 


to the production of spores and the difficulty of | 


dealing with them and of destroying some of the 
bacilli with ordinary means of disinfectants, and 
the precautions adopted in the modern operating 
theatres to guard against infection. Ventilation 
was discussed and the problem of sanitoria, 
which is being increasingly forced upon the 
attention of the public and the medical pro- 
fession at Jarge, who however were not quite 


| decided as to the question of the best sites. In 


the digcussion that followed the president re- 
ferred to the provision of plate-glass linings to 
Mr. Jerman 
mentioned that in some recent reports at Leeds, 
&e., it was stated that the closed tank was 
unnecessary for the sewage purification, which 
was equally well dealt with by direct applica- 
tion to the filter beds. Dr. Pickard in reply said 
he was of opinion that the breaking down of the 
organic matter would proceed more rapidly and 
effectively in the closed tanks. Further dis- 


cussion was joined in by Mr. C, J. Tait, Mr.C, 


Cole and Mr, O. Ralling. 


Builders’ Notes. 


Mr, George Hall, partner in the firm of Messrs. 
John Hall, builders, contractors and owners of 
extensive stone quarries, Gorses Quarry, Bury, 
died recently. 

Mr. Samuel Thomas Watton, senior partner of 
the firm of Messrs. T. Watton & Sons, builders, 
Tamworth, which was established by his grand- 
father over a century ago, died recently, ‘ 

Re W. Antill & Co.—Last week EH. A. Young, 
one of the partners in the firm of W, Antill & 
Co., builders, of Mornington Crescent, N.W., 
who failed in August last, was granted his free 
discharge. 

Mr. Tyrer Connard, builder, of 125, Hampton ~ 
Road, Southport, died recently at the age of 
thirty-one. The late Mr. Tyrer Connard carried 
on the builder’s business of nearly forty years’ 
standing in which he had followed his father, 


| the late Mr. Walter Connard, and which has 


been associated with the erection of many 

important buildings in the town : 
Mr, A. Hughes, an official of the Wirral District 

Council, bas been appointed chief buildings 
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inspector to the Manchester Corporation. The 
vacancy was caused by the appointment of its 
former holder, Mr. W. Wilson, as chief inspector 
of dangerous buildings. 

Scaffolding under the Workmen’s Compensation 
Act,—A slater’s labourer named Marshall, whilst 
carrying slates up a ladder at Scarborough, fell 
and fractured his skull and thigh, and his leg 
had afterwards to be amputated. The judge 
disallowed the claim for compensation. The 
applicant was going up a ladder with slates, 
and a man on the roof, doing repairs, was 
working without a platform, plank or ladder. 
His Honour could not, therefore, say the 
building was 
scaffolding. 

The Dundee Building Trade is at present ex- 
periencing a period of acute depression. Par-_ 
tially owing to general stagnation in the property 
market, and in a greater degree because of the 
recent severity of the weather, building opera- 
tions in all branches have been practically at a 
standstill, and many tradesmen in consequence 
find themselves out of employment. Masons 
in many instances have been idle for three 
months, while slatersand others engaged in allied 
trades are in a somewhat similar position, It 
is the joinery trade, however, that has felt the 
pinch most acutely. ; 

The Yorkshire Master-Painters’ Federation held 
its annual meeting recently at Bradford. The 


principal business was the election of officers for 


the ensuing year, which resulted as follows:— _ 
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President, Mr. F. J. Pickersgill, Leeds; vice- 
president, Mr. W. Garside, Leeds; hon. secre- 
tary, Mr. J. Tetley, Huddersfield; hon. trea- 
surer, Mr. G. Spencer, Bradford. The head- 
quarters of the federation during the year will 
be in Leeds. In connection with the appren- 
tices’ prize competition Mr. J. Harland, of 
Bradford, promised a gold medal as an extra 
prize for next year, and a promise of a silver 


~ medal was made by Mr. W. Simpson, of Hull. 


Engineering Notes. 


Mr. J. D, Cormack, B.Sc., Professor of Mechanical — 


Engineering at Uni it 1 has accepted | 
een bitertity College, hee accep | Lighting Committee, on Mr. Holmes’s recom- 


the position of Honorary Consulting Engineer 
to University College Hospital, 


Second Assistant Engineer, Metropolitan Asylums 
Board.— Applications for this appointment must 
reach the clerk at the offices of the Board, 
The Embankment, not later than March 3rd, 


Accepted Tender for Widening London Bridge.— 
The Court of Common Councillast week accepted 
the tender of Messrs, Pethick Brothers, of 
Plymouth, for widening London Bridge, subject 
to certain conditions, at a cost of £95,484 12s. 


Further sums of £700 and £1,000 were also 


voted to repair the carriageways of London 


Bridge and Blackfriars Bridge respectively. 


Ventilation of Factories and Workshops.—The 


- Home Secretary has issved an order prescribing 


that the ventilation of every textile factory in 
which atmospheric humidity is artificially pro- 
duced by steaming or other mechanical appli- 


ances, and in which special rules or regulations 


_ with respect to humidity are not for the time 


being in force, shall be such as to supply during 
working hours not less than 600 cub. ft. of fresh 


air per hour for each person employed, 


- Municipal Electrical Supply in Liverpool—The | 


report of the Liverpool City Electrical Engineer 
(Mr. A. B, Holmes) to the members of the 


Corporation supplies some remarkable figures in | 
regard to the rapid development of the municipal | 


electrical enterprise in that city, the aggregate 


output of the past year being no less than 


20,018,166 units, which Mr. Holmes believes to 
be greater than that of any other electrical 
undertaking in the United Kingdom, Of this 
total 6,235,658 units were for lighting and 
power and 13,782,508 for tramways. In 1898 
the total was 2,915,695 units, in the following 
year 5,729,477 units, and in 1900 11,564,335 
units. Mr. Holmes deals only with the elec- 
trical work, but mentions that more than 380 
electric tramears are now running in the city. 
Electrical energy for lighting and power is 


| for electrical energy from 4d. to 3d. per unit 


supplied throughout the city at a pressure of 


230 volts. Over a considerable area the supply 
is on the three-wire system, which affords for 
large motors a supply from the outer conductors 
at a pressure of 460 volts. The pressure of the 
tramway supply is 500 volts, and each of 
the steam dynamos in the new stations can be 
used for either service. This enables each set of 
plant to be run approximately the same number 
of hours per annum, the “stand by” plant being 
reduced toa minimum, With this arrangement 
it has been possible to generate electrical energy 
in the form in which it is distributed and used 
—that is as ‘‘direct’”’ current at a pressure of 
460 to 500 volts. This avoids the necessity for 
capital expenditure on transforming apparatus 
and also prevents working losses incidental 
to transformation. The Electrical Power ani 


mendation, haye decided to reduce the charge 


for any energy in excess of 3,000 units per 


a 
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quarter supplied to a customer in any one 
establishment. 


Institution of Mechanical Engineers, —The fifty- 
fifth annual general meeting of this Institution 
was held last week, the president (Mr. W. H. 
Maw) occupying the chair. The annual report 
stated that at the end of 1901 the membership 
was 3,491, compared with 3,165 at the end of the 
previous year. The progress which had been 
mace by the Institution since its establishment 
in the new quarters‘at Storey’s Gate had been 
in every way most satisfactory. The total 
revenue for the year was £9,306 and the ex- 
penditure £9,115. Mr. Maw was re-elected 
president, 


Italian Renaissance Brackets.—The two brackets 
illustrated on this page belong to the “ early ” 
period of the style. The design of the Venetian 
example is very suggestive of that city’s intimate 
association with the sea, and the other is not less 
interesting asa treatment of sculptured ornament 
on constructive lines. The stone is dark grey in 
colour, apparently limestone. Both brackets are 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum, South 
Kensington. The drawings are by Mr. F. R, 
Hiorns, A.R.I,B.A. 
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Views & Reviews. 


A New Dictionary of Architecture, 

From its very nature a dictionary of architec- 
ture is sure to meet with a great demand, for the 
only other similar dictionary in English is that 
eight-volume one begun about 1850 and finished 
ten yearsago, Of glossaries there is a goodly 
supply, but a cheap and compendious dictionary 
has been badly needed. Dictionaries there are, 
of course, in foreign tongues, but the difficulty 
of consulting them is considerable. LEncyclo- 


pedias or cyclopzdias do not possess the essen- 


tial feature of a dictionary—the alphabetical 
arrangement in detail. 

This dictionary, however, is doubly welcome, 
for not only does it supply a reed, but does so 
most admirably. Dictionaries cannot be ex- 
pected to be complete when first in the field ; 
they must grow gradually, and the first labour 
is immense. Thus, Mr. Russell Sturgis has had 
little to guide him or to refer to in compiling 
this work. He has had the co-operation «f 
many experts, however, and though the defini- 
tions seem somewhat personal and contentious 
from the want of crystallization that comes 
from general acceptance, this is somewhat com- 
pensated for by the additional interest this pro- 
vokes, so that the book becomes a real pleasure 
to read consecutively and not only useful for con- 
sultation. 

The illustrations have met with adverse 
criticism, but it seems to us that sufficient 
consideration has not been given to the diffi- 
culty cf obtaining artistic drawings, and the 
very great expense that would be entailed. in 
having them redrawn ; and, after all, these serve 
their purpose in nearly every case, being clearly 
explanatory. 

In order to facilitate reference, a dictionary 
must combine the two features of alphabetical 
arrangement carried to minute subdivision, with 
cross-references in abundance; but one of the 
greatest advantages of this work is that it 
enables one, by consulting one term, to find its 
related words or the terms of its subdivisions. 
Thus, in the matter of Columnar Architecture it is 
sometimes desirable to find out quickly the proper 
term for the colonnade of seven columns, but no 
dictionary gives this unless elaborated as we 
have said ; Sturgis’s dictionary, being so elaLor- 
ated, does so. 

There is one criticism that must ke made 
against the work, and that is, there is no pro- 
portion preserved between the 
afforded in the definitions. Some of the defini- 
tions are extended to such length as to be more 
in the nature of articles in an encyclopedia, 
whereas other constructional terms are given 
the barest explanations, hardly fuller than would 
be found in a general dictionary. The defini- 
tions of materials and workmanship are ex- 
tremely bald in the majority of cases, whereas 
decorative works and motives are dealt with at 
great length. This want of proportion is a relic 
of the misunderstanding of the essential ele- 
ments of architecture which has been general 
for so many years, and of course we have 
so much more information available on the 
decorative side than on the constructive. 

In Vol. I. Prof. W.R. Lethaby contributes a most 
interesting and suggestive article on design, in 
whicb he takes the evolutionary view which has 
been somewhat ambiguously spoken of as ‘‘func- 
tienal”’ or “organic.” In dealing with the subject 
of proportion, however, he inclines to the opinion 
that the only rule is fitness. But there is some- 
thing more than this; there is the same harmony 
which is the essence of music, poetry and paint- 
ing. The word “proportion” has been wrongly 
used, but with all the mistakes of ancient writers 
they understood this element of architecture. 
Mr, Lethaby sees this, only he chooses to deal 
with it under the headings—symmetry, order 
and unity. He says, ‘‘ The general Jaw in regard 
to these considerations is the desirability of 
order, which itself is based on convenience and 
on ideas derived from the harmony in nature’s 
order.’’ It is all very well also to refer to the 
‘sweetening ” of the lines in Greek architecture, 
but this is only naming the result or means, not 
the cause or reason. 

“A Dictionary of Architecture and Building: Bio- 
graphical, Historical and Descriptive.” Edited by Russell 


Sturgis, A.M., Ph.D. In three volumes, price 25s, each, nett. 
London ; Macmillan & Co., Ltd, 


information | 


Who Built the Pantheon ? 


The object of the author of this little book is 
to prove that the portico and the rotunda of the 
Pantheon at Rome were not both built by 
Agrippa in B.c. 27, but that the Romano-Greek 
pronaos, which bears the icscription of Agrippa, 
was part of a temple destroyed and replaced by 
the present circular building with its 28ft. open- 
ing in the dome 140ft. above the pavement, 
Fergusson said he felt convinced that the rotunda 
was much more modern than the portico and that 
it seemed more reasonable to ascribe its con- 
struction under the Tarquins than during the 
reign of Augustus. Our author says: “ In every 
case, setting aside the Pantheon, the cella 
attached to the portico is quadrilateral ; there is 
no instance of the combination of a Greco- 
Roman facade with a cylindrical drum’’: and 
he adds that neither of the cornices of the drum 
is coincident in height from the ground with 
that of the portico, an inconsistency which no 
designer of the two portions could have deliber- 
ately created. Pliny, Dion Cassius and other 
writers are referred to, but they furnish nothing 
absolutely conclusive, aud we are left in the end 
with an unproved case : though it seems feasible 
the author’s contention is correct, that the 
rotunda was first built in the days of Septimus 
Severus, more than two centuries after Agrippa’s 
death. 

“The Pantheon at Rcme: Who Built It?”, by 


Jams Thomas. London: swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
Ltd., Paternoster €quare, price 2s. 6d. 


The Perplexizg Act. 

To make it at all comprehensible, the Work- 
men’s Compensation Act has needed to be 
bolstered by innumerable law decisions, anno- 
tated and explained in numerous books; and 
even now there are many points about it which 
are obscure and difficult to define. This book 
sets forth concisely the scope of the Act as 
determized by recent legislation and as extended 
by the amendments introduced by the Factory 
and Workshop Act, 190]. It is pointed out 
under the heading of ‘ Building exceeding 30ft. 
in Height, &c.,” that in the latest case on the 
subject one of two adjoining houses was being 


| demolished, and at the time of the accident was 


only 11ft. high, but as the party wall, which 
exceeded 30ft. in height, was left standing it 
was held that there was evidence to justify 
a finding that the house was over 30ft. high. It 
should also be noted that a building is ‘‘ being 
constructed’ until all the seaffolding used for 
the purpose of construction has been taken 
down : and also that the term ‘‘scaffolding” 3s 
not confined to what is generally known as such, 
but applies to internal scaffolding as well, 
including also an internal staging of planks 
and trestles, without poles: in fact, as the 
author observes, it is doubtful whether a ladder 
may not be “scaffolding” if used to stand on 
for executing repairs. Another point to note is 
that if a building exceeding 20ft. in height is 
being con:tructed or repaired with the aid of 
scaffolding, not only those actually engaged on 
the scaffold but all the workmen employed on 
or about the building come within the scope of 
the Act. This book explains all these and other 
matters in a brief and lucid manner, 

* Outline of the Law relating to Workmen’s Compensa- 
tion,” by William Bowstead, barrister-at-law. London : 


Simpkip, Marsball, Hamilton, Kent & Co. Lid, 4, 
Stationers’ Hall Court, price ls. 


A Pocket-book of Architecture. 


Some men have found it difficult to write a 
history of architecture in several large volumes, 
Mr. P. L. Waterhouse does it in a book small 
enough to be easily slipped into the pocket. 
The book is of the same series as “The Story of 
King Alfred,” “ The Story cf Euclid” and ‘‘ The 
Story of Fish Life,’ and it is a pity that it was 
not enclosed between a more attractive cover, 
for at first sight it remincs one of the nursery. 
However, on turning the pages it will be found 
that the author has done his task very admir- 
ably. It is difficult to trace the development of 


architecture in 200 small pages, illustrated here ~ 


and there with tiny cuts: and Mr. Waterhouse 
has done wisely to append a selected list of 
books for those who would further study the 
subject. We think however he might, even 
with the limits imposed on him, have given a 
little more space to modern architecture, as six 
pages can hardly be called sufficient for dealing 


= 


with the whole of the nineteenth century, espe- 
cially when two pages of these are occupied by 
the sky-scraper: Romanesque architecture gets 
nineteen pages, Gothic thirty-eight and Renais- 
sance thirty-six. The book is of course intended 
for popular consumption and as such it suits its 
purpose admirably. Considering that it can be 
obtained for ninepence nett, it is remarkably — 
cheap. ~ 


“The Story of Architecture,” by P. Leslie Waterhouse, 
M.A., A.R.LB.A, London: George Newnes, Ltd., price 1s. 


Velazquez. 


Within the last few years a great deal bas 
been written of Velazquez, and the exhibition of 
his wonderful pictures has made them familiar 
to the public as well as to the connoisseur. In 
this monograph, which should find a ready sale, 
technical crijicism has been eliminated as much 
as possible, the author’s object being to present 
a faithful history of the life and works of Spain’s 
greatest artist, and to give some idea of his per- 
sonality, and of the strange world by which he 
was surrounded ; a number of half-tone repro- 
ductions of the artisis’ most important pictures 
serving to illustrate the letterpress. The biblio- 


' graphy at the end of the book and the list of 


those in possession of Velazquez’s works are 
both interesting and valuable. 


“ Velazquez: His Life and Works,” by Hugh Stokes. 
London : The Art Record Press, 144, Fleet Street, price 
1s. nett. 


The Newest Architecture. 


In “The Artist” fcr February, which is a 
most interesting number, Mr. Harry 8. Curry 
discusses the architectural and decorative 
details of the “new style” evolved during the 
last few years. The first isa very tall attenu- 
ated pilaster or pillar which can be of 1 cr - 
100.diameters, or more if required: and next 
comes the very flat moulded cap which “forms, 
crowns, stamps, seals, consecrates, and alone, 
of and by itse.f, constitutes the architectural 
order of this supreme modern art.’ This is the 
W.D.P. (‘well deserving pillar”) of universal 
distribution. Thirdly, we come to the form cf 
arch used, “simple but graceful in outline,” and 
fourthly we arrive at that very important 
element in the new art—the tcasting-fork, or 
T.F. For any scheme the T.F. symbol is indis- 
pensable and must be completely mastered “in 
all the serpentine sinuosities of cach individual 
tail ere any attempt be made to design.” Mr. 
Curry illustrates many forms of it, such as the 
flower T.F., the hinge T.F., the Noah’s Ark tree 
T.F., or the candelabra I.F. Usually it has 
flowers or buds “ growing on the prongs, with a 
leaf or two on thestem.” Other details of the style 
are perforated hearts, and panels with inscriptions 
(‘The Panels sre Coming”’) ; the latter however 
are not carved but ornamented with hammered 
copper-work or gesso. As to furniture, th’s 
is of plain or green-stained oak with copper 
fittings, or, the most effective and latest use cf — 
metals, rusty steel. The W.D.P. is often intro- — 
duced, being made taller and taller still, with ~ 
a cand!e-socket on the top, or a rusty steel lamp 
having very thick, green, streaky glass. The 
influence of the style on the exterior architec- 
ture is very marked. 


angles as are best calculated pleasantly to sur- 
prise the spectator”; the windows are long and 
narrow and are so arranged “that you cannct — 
cee out with comfort either standing or sitting” ;_ 


the chimneys are about twice as large “as would 


beseem any ordinary house to entertain, and 
on the front and back should be fixed large 
wrought-iron 8s’; while the roof should be 
large enough for the upper storey to disappear 
into it and be lighted by quaint dormer windows. 


Finally, the house is painted white all over, with — ie 
the exception of the roof, which is tiled, and the _ 
shutters, which are painted a grass-green colour 


and perforated with hearts in the centre. 


Mr. Curry’s article is illustrated by a number 


of amusing sketches, 
“The Artist.” London: 27, Chancery Lane, price Is. 


A Leeds Competition—Mr. John Lane Fox, 2 
architect, of Bond Street, Dewsbury, and 28 Kast — 


Parade, Leeds, has been successful in winning — 
the premium of £30 offered by the Leeds Cor- — 
poration for the best design of public baths to _ 


be erected at Bramley. Mr. Leonard Stokes, — 
F.R,1.B.A., of London, was the agsessor- : 


Long, high, sloping 
buttresses are placed “at such odd corners and 


: _-FEprvary 26, 1902. ] 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication, 


Books on the Cross. 
SUNDERLAND writes: “Is there any book 
published dealing with the ‘ Cross,’ showing its 
development and symbolic meanings, &c., in the 


Latin, Greek, Celtic and other styles?” 


The only two books on the subject are 


Cruciana: Illustrations of the most striking 


a 
. 


aspects of the Cross of Christ,” with cuts, 8vo, 
1855, scarce (to be obtained for 9s. 6d. from 
Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn), and 
Tijaet’s “ Cross in Ritual Archeology and Art”’ 
(Batsford, 3s. nett). 


a The Institute of Patent Agents, 
_Lonpon.—AN OLD READER FROM ABROAD 


writes: “How can I become a Fellow of the 


_ body)? 


Institute of Patent Agents ora Chartered Patent 


Agent (are these two names used for the same 
Jam going abroad, and I am told that 


~ it would be to my advantage, as a member of 


; 


_ the architectural profession, to become a member 
of the Chartered Patent Agents,” 

We fail to see how becoming a Fellow of the 
Chartered Institute of Patent Agents can be of 
use to an architect going abroad, but, for your 
information, we may state the following par- 
ticulars. The examinations conducted or recog- 
nised by the Institute are for (a) the registration 
of patent agents, and (/) the admisssion of 
Fellows, Associates and Students. Twelve 
examinations held under various bodies—such 
as matriculation at any of our universities, first- 
class College of Preceptors, or Associate, King’s 
College—are recognised as preliminary examina- 
tions, the full list of which can be obtained by 
applying to the secretary of the Institute at 
-19, Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 

_W.C. Once a year (generally in November) a 
Final Qualifying Examination is held for enrol- 
ment on the Register of Patent Agents (the can- 
didate must have been for at least seven con- 
secutive years in a registered patent agent’s 
office, or be a solicitor, or haye passed one of 
the above-mentioned preliminary examinations). 
This final examination qualifies as Fellow, while 
Associateship is also secured by it, subject to 
the candidate having passed satisfactorily in 
certain subjects. The entrance fee is on? 
guinea, ; 


Mastic Joint between W.C. Pan and Soil Pipe. 


SaLtop.—J. J. writes: “Kindly describe a 
mastic joint to w.c. pan and lead soil pipe where 
an §. trap is used?” 

There are several preparations in the market 
for making a mastic joint between an earthen- 
ware w.c. basin and the lead trap, so that the 
actual details connected with making the joint 
vary according to the character of the material 


used. Messrs, Dent & Hellyer, Newcastle Street, 


Strand, W.C., supply an “elastic cement” at 
ds. per tin for bedding the basin of their wash- 
down closet upon a lead-trap pedestal, The 
directions given for making the joint are as 
follows :—‘Make a grummet (or ring) of 
hemp, soak it in hot ‘elastic cement’ and place 
it around the outlet of the basin against 
the projecting bead formed there to retain 
it in its position, Warm the lead seating and 
bottom of basin, spread some warm ‘elastic 
‘cement’ over each, place the basin in the seating, 
and, whilst continuing to warm the basin and 
Seating, work the basin down carefully until 
firmly bedded and quite level. Care should be 
taken that the grummet placed around the 
outlet of the basin does not allow any of the 


cement between the basin and the seating to 


ooze into the trap.” It should be borne in mind 
f at-a mastic joint is not suitable for making a 


_ direct connection between a lead soil-pipe and an 


earthenware closet-trap. A joint of this de- 
scription should be made by means of a brass 
thimble or socket soldered to the soil-pipe, the 

tlet of the earthenware trap being then 


inserted into the brass socket, and the joint 
carefully made good with neat Portland cement, 
Te Hives 


Roofing over Yard. 

M.S.T, M. writes: “The accompanying plan 
(not reproduced) shows a piece of land which it is 
proposed to roof over for use as a cart “shed. 
Kindly give the class of roof and columns neces- 
sary, together with full details of construction. 
The 18in. stone wall must be kept down to one 
level; its present height from the surface of the 
eround is 8ft. din, 
from A to B has to remain open, the roof to be 
supported on cast-iron columns, The 1} brick wall 
may be finished off on the slope and built to any 
height as required. The height from the sur- 
face of the ground (which may be taken as 
level) to the underside of the tie-beam or lowest 
part of the roof truss to be 8ft.”’ 


It is not the purpose of these enquiry columns | 


to give full working drawings in any case, but 


merely to give assistance in general principles or 


upon points of detail. Competent architects can 


always be found in the neighbourhood who will | 


be willing, for a reasonable fee, to supply suit- 
able designs or working drawings. In the 
present case a length of 127ft, 3in., with a width 


of 22ft, 10in. for about half the length, reducing 


suddenly to 21ft.6in. in the middle and tapering 


gradually to 13ft. at the other end, is to be roofed _ 


Say asa pd 


i OTS 
TLAXLIMTULC 


The portion of the shed | 


_ lished at these offices, price 5s, nett. 
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stances, In this system a proprietary preparation 
known as ‘ Oxynite”’ is used for the chemical 
purification of the sewage. The “ Reeves” 
system (Reeves Chemical Sanitation, Ltd,, 17, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W.) is another 
well-known method of sewage deodorization 
and purification by chemical means. The agents 
employed are ‘‘ Reevozone”’ and sulphuric acid, 
(2) Green copperas (protosulphate of iron, FeSO, 
+ 7H,O), like sulphate of copper (CuSO,-+ 
58,0), permanganate of potassium (KMn0O,) and 
other substances of a similar nature, which 
contain a considerable amount of oxygen, are 
largely used for the deodorization of sewage, 
owing to the fact that they readily give up their 
oxygen in the presence of organic matter. 
There are several deodorants much more power- 
ful than green copperas—such as potassium 
permanganate with sulphuric acid—but some of 
the best known are proprietary articles specially 
prepared for sewage purification. The degree 
of deodorization effected by chemical means 
generally resolves itself into a question of expense, 
A considerable amount of valuable information 
respecting the chemical purification of sewage 
will be found in ‘Specification ” No. 5, pub- 
T. He C; 


Work of Assistant Town Surveyor. 


ENQUIRER writes: “Kindly give me an idea 
of what would be the work of an assistant to a 
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ROOF FOR CART SHED. 


over for a cart shed, a length of 60ft. on one side 
being supported upon cast-iron columns. For 
this latter part six cast-iron columns may be 
provided, 10ft. centre to centre, carrying King- 
post roof-trusses. The height being 8ft., the 
columns should be solid cast-iron of 3in. dia- 
meter, or hollow columns 6in. diameter and tin. 
thickness of metal, with proper caps and _ base- 
plates. They should be connected together at 
the top by a timber beam not less than 8 by 8, 


or two 9 by 3 bolted together, or by a5 by 43, | 


16 


by 191b. rolled steel joist, For the other part ot 
the roof the straight side may match the part 
already described with the ridge continuous, the 
taper side being brought in by shortening the 
trusses on that side and letting the slates form a 
“flewing”’ surface, i.¢, with a gradually in- 
creasing pitch, Or, if the wall on the taper side 
may be carried up above the level of ridge, the 
trusses may be as sketched with a lead flat on 
the side with variable width. 
HENRY ADAMS, 


Rendering Sewage Land less Odorous. 

GUILDFOoRD.—W, E. writes: “(1) I have a 
set of house drains with flushing tanks, all sewage 
going into a large cesspool, thence pumped into 
a tank, and gravitating over the land. The 
smell however is sometimes very bad, Is there 
any chemical I could use to diminish this? 
(2) I now use green copperas in the flushing 
tanks, Can you explain what effect this has, 
and if there is anything better?” 

(1) The “Oxygen Sewage Purification Co’s.”’ 
system (address, 1, Suffolk Street, Dublin) might 
be advantageously adopted under such circum- 


town surveyor, both in the office and outside. 
What book would you recommend for study by 
one who is thinking of securing such a post?” 

Get “ How to become a Municipal Engineer,” 
ty J. Freebairn Stow, published by the St. 
Bride’s Press, Ltd., 24, Bride Lane, Fleet Street, 
H.C., price 1s. A good handbook to study is 
Boulnois’s ‘Municipal and Sanitary Engi- 
neer’s Handbook” (H. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., 15s.), 
and ‘Specification No. 5” is an excellent 
reference book. 


Books on Stresses, Strains, and Strength of 
Materials. 

SCARBOROUGH.—ENQUIRER writes: ‘What 
books on stresses, strains and strength of 
materiais do you recommend for the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Examination?” * 

Sir J. Anderson’s ‘Strength of Materials” 
(3s. 6d.), Unwin’s “Testing of Materials of 
Construction ” (Longmans, Green & Co.). 


South African Appointments. 


CARDIFF.—BRITISHER writes: ‘I propose 
going to South Africa, either to Natal or Cape 
Colony. Are there any Government positions 
being given out to building foremen or in- 
spectors ?”’ 

The railways are the only Government work 
on which, so far as we know, a building foreman 
might find employment in Cape Colony. In 
Natal employment under Government is ob- 
tained in the same way as here, but there is a 
plentiful supply of labour. See p. 391 of our 
issue for January 15th last, 
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CONSTRUCTING STEEL CHIMNEY, 


Stability of Steel Chimney. 


BRistou.—HK. E. M. writes: “I have to 
design a steel chimney stack 90ft. high and of 
about 4ft. internal diameter at the top and 7ft. 
at the bottom. Howcan I ascertain the strength 
and stability of such a structure? ”’ 

The main principles to keep in view are the 
following :—The maximum wind-pressure may 
be taken at 3 cwt. per ft. super. The effect of 
the wind on a circular chimney as compared 
with a square chimney or a plane surface is 
7854 tol. The internal diameter of a chimney 
shaft should be uniform; this can best be 
secured by a lining which has only its own 
weight to carry. Mild steel weighs 490lbs. per 
cub. ft. A height of 90ft. with uniform thick- 
pess and diameter would bring a pressure of 
oe = 306lbs. per sq. in.on the bottom, add 
10 per cent. for rivets and laps = 337lbs. per gq. 
in. for any thickness, but mild steel can safely 
be loaded to 6 X 2210 = 13,440lbs, per sq. in., £0 
that while jin. is the thinnest practical lining it 
leaves a large margin for corrosion. The formula 
for contents of the frustrum of a cone is ‘2618h 
(D? + d?+Dd). The outer shell may be perhaps 
gin. thick at the bottom and Zin. at the top. 
With a bottom diameter of 7ft. inside and a top 
diameter of 4ft. inside, the weight cf material 


would be { 2618 x 90 (7 124 4:0625? 4. 71 x 
4*0625) t = 2618 x 90 (77 + 4247 x 4) } — 
2256'2 — 2191'26 =- say 65. 65 x 490 = 
31,850lbs. Add 5 per cent. for rivet heads 
= 33,442-51bs., and 2 cwt. for cap = say 33,6701bs. 
This will give a pressue per sq. ft. at bottom of 


33,670 30,404 __ 
-7 854 (7122 — 7) = Say 30,4041bs, or “9940 
13573 tons. . Now we must find the extra load 


brought on by the wind. The formula for a 
combined vertical and lateral force isP = p + 


I 
uw —, where— 
y 


P=maximum pressure tons per sq. ft. for 
both loads, 

p=average pressure tons per sq. ft. for ver- 
tical load only. 


way up and a taper length above to reduce to 
normal size. Fig. 3 shows tin. cylinder stand- 
ing ona firebrick wall 9in, thick at the bottom 


| for 20ft. up reduced by a set-off on the outside 


to 43in. thick for the upper part. Unless a steel 
chimney is in a very sheltered positicen it should 


| have at least three guys to hold it in case of un- 


noticed corrosion at base, and these should make 
an angle of not more than 60 degs. with the 
horizontal. HENRY ADAMS, 


Books on Specifications, Quantities and Surveying. 
FAVERSHAM.—G. I. J. writes: ‘ Please name 
a good book on specifications, quantities and 
estimates, and surveying and levelling.” 
Specification : No, 5” (published from these 
offices, price 5s. nett), “ Quantities and Quantity 
Taking,” by W. HE. Davis (D. Fourdrinier, 
Catherine Street, Covent Garden, W.C.; price 
3s. 6d.), “ Estimating,” by George Stephenson 
(B. T. Batsford, price 68. 6d.), ‘ Practical 
Surveying,” by G. W. Usill (Crosby Lockwood 


_ & Son, price 7s. 6d.). 


Requirements of SK. Building Construction 
Examination. 

NorRTH SHIELDS.—RHADAMANTHUS writes : 
‘What are the requirements of the South 
Kensington Advanced Building Construction 
examination ?”’ 

See p. 93 of our issue for September 18th 
ast. 


Ascertaining Cost of Building. 
ILKLEY.—R. F, writes : ‘‘ Kindly answer the 


following question set at the R.I.B.A. Final | 


Examination :—‘ Three methods for arriving at 


the approximate cost of a building with the cost — 


per cub. ft. for ordinary brickwork, stone, 
dressed stone, &c,’” 

See an article on ‘The Cost of Buildings” on 
p. 408 of our issue for August 22nd, 1900, 


Tile Manufacturers. 
BRISTOL.—M. writes: “ What is the address 


of J. & J. Wade, enamelled tile manufacturers?” 


M = bending moment in ft.-tons due to wind- _ 


pressure. 
I= moment of inertia of section in ft. 
y= distance in ft. from neutral axis to 
furthest edge of section. 
From above p=13'573 tons per sq. ft. The 
4:06 + 7°1 
Se: 2 


1 
x 90 X °7854 Xx 90 = 9°86, say 10 tons, which 


bending moment will bbM= wil. w 


| for a pupil, 


will be applied at the centre of gravity cf the | 


diametrical plane, say 41ft. up=J. 
M—W/=10 41 = 410ft.-tons. 


Then 


2 3 Sul 
of inertia of an annular section —=—5, (1 — d= 
Sd 1416 


zope (7 14 = 74) = 6°872, and 4 =I 3d, SO 
I ayn 6°872 
that p+M y = 13 573 + 410 355 = 793 tons 


rn 


793 * 


per sq. ft., or Tg = AY 53 tons per sq. in. 


which fortunately will be just about the right 
load to allow a margin for corrosion. The 
accompanying sketches show alternative methods 
for dealing with the lining. Fig. 1 shows iin. 
inner cylinder from top to bottom, Fig 2 shows 
fin. cylinder 9in. larger lined with firebrick half- 


The moment | 


We do not know, 


Books on Building Construction. 

Lonpon.—H. T. §. writes: ‘‘ Kindly recom- 
mend a book on Building Construction suitable 
I do not want an advanced or 
expensive work.” 

Read our articles on Building Construction. 
The best book on the eubject is Rivington’s, and 
if you intend seriously to study building con- 
struction you must get it. You need not obtain 
all the volumes at once, but get the next after 
you have read through each, There are four 
volumes: Vols. I, and II, 10s. 6d. each, Vol. III. 
21s, Vol. 1V, 15s. They are published by Long- 
mans, Green & Co, Allen's “ Practical Building 
Construction” (Crosby Lockwood & Son, price 
7s, fd.) is a good book for a beginner, 


Builder's Liability for Mistakes in Quantities. 

IpswicH.—W. H. D. writes: “ Referring to 
the reply on p. 451 of your issue for February 
12th, suppose the architect omitted a large 
quantity of, say, brickwork, which was shown 
on the plans. The loss would be the builder's, 
although he has no means of checking the 
quantities. We often estimate for work with- 
out ever seeing the plans, or, at most, we just 
see them for half an hour in the architect's 
office. If your answer is right we shall have 
to.check every bill of quantities,” 


[Fesruary 26, 1902. 

The bill of quantities forms no part of the 
contract, and it is generally understood that the 
builder uses it at his own risk. He most cer- 
tainly should check the bill of quantities with 


the specifications and drawings unless he car 
trust to the quantity surveyor’s competency, 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
March 29th. 


1901.—Sewage Distributing Apparatus.—1,070. — 


W. D. Scort-Monorierr, 14, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W. The apparatus consists of a 
revolving horizontal distributor divided into 
lengths having a separate adjustable supply, so 
2s to suit the area over which the section 
discharges ; moreover the distributing pipe is 
perforated and has a trough on its upper side, 
into which liquid can well up and overflow. 
The whole is carried on girders and revolves on 
a vertical axis working in a gland and stuffing- 
box through which the incominy sewage is 
delivered, : 
Water-Closets.—4,537. -W. DUNBAR, Newton 
Chambers, Cannon Street, Birmingham, and 
J. K. and W. Forp, both of Osmaston, Derby. 
A valve closet and an auxiliary syphon flushing 
cistern are placed side by side, the latter being 


emptied immediately after the contents of the — 


former have been discharged into the trap: both 
being operated by pulling the valve-closet handle, 
The advantages claimed are that the action is 
very free from noise and the flush from the cistern, 
being concentrated directly on the comparatively 
small water-surface of the trap, effectually clears 
the latter and washes the drain. 

Ventilators for Sewers.—4,742, T. E, BLADON, 
99, Northwood Street, Birmingham. The venti- 


lator consists of a many-sided body fitted with ~ 


specially-hung mica or aluminium flaps and set 
on the top of a shaft: the object being to allow 
wind to enter whatever its direction may be. 
Pug-Mills. — 5,758. A. Diss, 21, Stanwell 
Street, Colchester. To the outlet of the pug- 
mill is attached a cast-iron grid having wedge- 


shaped bars presenting their sharp edges in- 


wards. ‘This grid prevents the clay leaving the 
mill too quickly and ersures thorough amalgam- 


ation; also preventing the exit of stones or — 


lumps. 


Roofing Materials.—24,139. J. ScHECK, Villa — 


Stella, Kilchberg, near JZiirich, Switzerland. 
The material consists of asphalt, cement, tarred 
paper, &c., made into sheet form with an inner 
layer of wire-cloth or perforated sheet metal. 


The following specifications were published on 


Thursday last, and are open to opposition until — 


April 5th. The names in italics are those of 
the communicators of the inventions. A summary 
of the more important of them will be given next 
week, 

1901.—1,976, FRANKLIN, figured, rolled and 
other glass. 2,203, CHALLENOR, window-blind 
brackets, 
matically ringing any number of electric bells. 


-3,123, SEGUY, insulating conduit for electric 


tramways. 4,959, .MATHTESON, DENDY & 
MATHIESON, flue-pipe hood fur ranges. 
BocQueET, pipes of strengthened cement, concrete, 
&c. 5,759, Diss, device for laying damp-courses, 
5,760, Diss, metal dowel or tenon, 6,325, 
SHUMAN & SHUMAN, machines for moulding 
glass, &c. 
carts. _ 6,587, ECKSTEIN & COATES, water-tight 
electric bells. 
tapped lugs on letter-box plates, door knockers, 
«e. 


16,665, ORR & MCCULLOCH, updraught venti- 
lating cowls. 
cut-outs for electric circuits, 


use as painters’ filling. 
locks. 


24,285, STEWART, expansion sockets for soil, — 
waste, ventilating and other lead pipes. 


inclined elevators. 
grindstones. 26,524, THOMPSON (Davis), laying | 
of underground electric conductors, 


2,557, ISAAC, apparatus for auto- — 


5,045, : 


6,384, LOGAN, strect or road water- — 
6,836, HOWELL, forming screw- 


7,108, J. & M. Crate, LTD,, and HIGHET, — ; 
after-service devices for syphonic water-closets. _ 


20,364, PELSENSTEIN, plural fuse- — 
21,546, MILLS — 
(International Chemical Co.), composition for — 
22,782, JONES & JONES, — 
23,438, BREMNER, door jambs, gate posts, 
&e. 23,443, VON FORELL, manufacture of cement. — 


24,423, 
WAINWRIGHT (Keno Inclined Elevator Co.), — 
26,339, ROOPER, artificial — 
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Keystones. 


Richmond Hill View.—The Court of Common. 
Council have refused to make a grant towards 
the preservation of this view. 

“A Fireproof Railway Station.’—The whole of 
the glasswork and roofing of this station, which 
was described on p.7 of last week’s issue, was 
executed by Messrs. Mellowes & Co., Eclipse 
Works, Sheffield. 

A New Wholesale Market at Leicester has been 
erected by the Corporation at a cost of more 
than £60,000. The building was designed by Mr, 
Brand in the Elizabethan “style. The front is 
mostly faced with terra-cotta. 

The Design for Hull's City Hall—At a meeting 
of the Coltman aud Albert Wards Ratepayers’ 
Association held last week at Hull a resolution 
was passed approving the architect's design for 
_ the new city hall and shops, with the exception 
of the windows at the east end, and urging the 

Council to preceed with the work as soon as 
possible. 

Glasgow and the Housing Problem.—The Glas- 
gow Corporation agreed last week to seek 
Parliamentary powers to borrow three-quarters 
of a million sterling in order to acquire fifty 

acres within the City boundary upon which to 
erect dwellings for the poorer classes, It is 
_ proposed to build 400 tenements three storeys 
higb, each tenement to have nine houses, thus 

giving in all 3,600 houses. 

Westwood Edge Mission Church, Huddersfield.— 
A new chancel and Dorcas-room has been 
built in the Gothic style at a cost of about £840. 

The chancel has been furnished with oak furni- 
The. 
- following were the contractors :—Meessrs. Hirst 

F.rth & Co., masons, Golear ; John Varley & Sons, 
- joiners, Slaithwaite ; Frank Goodall, plumber 
and glazier, Slaithwaite ; James Walker, plas- 
terer and painter, Slaithwaite; and Thomas 
Allison, slater, Milnsbridge. 


‘ 


oor 


completed. It is built entirely of brick, with 
_ the exception of the pillars and the arches in the 
arcades and the panel over the principal entrance, 
_ which are of stone. It is designed in the Harly 
_ English style, with lancet windows and pointed 
arches. The cost of the building when com- 
- pleted will be about £5,000. Mr. G. M. Radge, 
of Normanby, is the builder, and Messrs, 
Hicks & Charlewocd, cf Newcastle, are the 
architects. 
_ The Old Parish Church of Lydiard Tregoze, so 
intimately associated with the Bolingbroke 
family, has recently been restored and renovated, 
- it is gratifying to learn, in a thoroughly conser- 
_ yative spirit. The main building dates from the 
early part of the fifteenth century, but there are 
_ traces of Norman work, especially a fine arch 
at the north door. In removing much modern 
plaster and whitewash a number of interesting 
_ frescoes were discovered, some being remarkably 
well preserved. Over the chancel arch is a 
picture of the Crucifixion with many figures, and 
on one of the nave pillars a painting of Christ 
i, after the Resurrection. Elsewhere are repre- 
- sentations of St. Michael and the Dragon anda 
~ Norman castle. The removal of the plaster from 
_ the roof disclosed the fine old oak timbers in 
_ gocd preservation. Atthe vorthern entrance are 


thorns and the Blessed Virgin. 
A Batley Sunday School.—The Hanover $ 


_ Congregational Sunday School, Batley, i 
extended in the direction of the maike' 
and more largely towards Hanove 
3 where an imposing entrance will be 
the Gothic style, in keeping wi 
_ appointments, This enlargement 
_ tional accommodation for 150 m 
the assembly-room. Besides 

Te Judes two entrance- halls, 


Rared tke bi. 

Mr. Joseph Oldroyd 
lege, Dewsbury ; sli 

tley ; plumber 

| ‘ 


baw, Batley ; 
Batley ; aud 


~ Iona Cathedral is to Le restored. 


New Club Premises at Hull have been erected 
for the Hull and East Riding Club from plans by 
Mr. B.S. Jacobs at a cost of about £10,000. 

Newmarket Architect's Affairs——At the Cam- 
bridge Bankruptcy Court last week H. W. 
Roberts, of Kingston House, Newmarket, archi- 
tect, came up for his public examination. The 
statement of accounts showed a deficiency of 
£1,307 19s, 3d. 


A Reunion of London Scottish Architectural 
Assistants. — The Scottish architectural assis- 
tants resident in London held a dinner on 
Friday evening at the “ Florence,’ Mr. James 8. 
Gibson, F.R.L.B.A., occupying the chair. The 
company numbered about fifty. After the 
dinner a very successful smaking concert was 
held. 


New Bank at Chelmsford.—Plans for the new 
building of the Capital and Counties Bank, Ltd., 
in the High Street, Chelmsford, have just been 
completed by Messrs. Clare & Ross. Five 
ttoreys high, the lower storey will be of finely- 
dressed grey granite, with a polished Hopton- 
wood stone plinth, while the upper storeys will 
be of red brick with Ancaster stone dressings, 


Board School Buildings at Birk3nhead.—At the 
last meeting of the Birkenhead School Board the 
plans of Mr, Thomas W, Cubbon, architect, of 
Birkenhead, were adopted for a block of educa- 
tional buildings, including a pupil teachers’ 
college and two higher elementary schools for 
300 boys and 300 girls respectively.. The pupil 
teachers’ college has accommodation for 150 
students, The whole block of buildings is 
expected to cost about £30,000, 

Mr. Charles Henry Hargreaves, architect, of 
Bradford, died recently in the sixtieth year of 
his age. Mr. Hargreaves, was articled with 
the late Mr, Eli Milnes, and started in prac- 
tice for himself as an architect thirty-four years 
ago. He made a special study of the designing 
of elementary schools, and for twenty-six years 
he was with Mr. H, P. Peterson, F.S8.A., joint 
architect to the Bradford School Board, For a 
period he wasin partnership with Mr, Wilson 
Bailey, of Bradferd and Keighley. 

New Baptist Schools at East Finchley N., are 
being erected at a cost of about £3,700 from 
designs by Messrs. George Baines, F.R.1.B.A.. 
and R. Palmer Baines, architects, 5 Clement's 
Inn, Strand, London, The school hall will be of 
two storeys, with classrooms under the side end 
galleries, divided by swivel panelled partitions, 
and a spacious platform. Three large classrooms 
are arranged in the rear at one end of the hall. 
The buildings are to be faced with split flints 
and Bath-stone dressings. A spacious church 
for 760 sittings with a bold tower is part of the 
scheme, but will not be erected for the present. 

Edinburgh Architectural Association.—At last 
week's meeting of this Association (Mr. H. F. 
Kerr, president, in the chair) a lecture was 
delivered by Mr. W. G. Burn-Murdoch on 
Scottish history from early times to the Union 
of Scotland and England, Limelight views 
were shown of the historical design proposed for 
the new municipal buildings in Edinburgh. 
Previous to the lecture, on the motion of the 
chairman it was remitted to the committee of 
management to consider and report as to the 
desirableness of affiliation with the Royal In- 
stitute of British Architects. Mr. James Bruce, 
W.S., gave notice of the following motion: 
“That the Association shou'd approach the 
Carnegie Trust with a view to establishing a 
Chair of Architecture in the University of 
Edinburgh.” 

The choir, 


1e tower and roofing it according to its original 


| height may be included in the work, but this 
is not quite decided on, 


The roof will be in 
strict accorJance with the original roof; the 
gates of the building are still standing, and the 
ragulets of the tower will clearly indicate the 
form and height of the original wall. All the 
indications of this kind presented by the build- 
ing will be rigorously adbered to. The windows 
are to be glazed, and tke portion taken in hand 
will be rendered perfcctly water-tight. The 
remaining part o the-restoration will go on 
as funds permit. The architects are Mes rs. 
M‘Gibbon & Ross, Edinburgh; and Messrs. 
Mitchell & Sons, Edinburgh, are the contractors. 


ol 


Science, not Sentiment, says Mr. Balfour, ig 
required for the solution of the housing problem, 

For Striking Matches on a Building, and so 
defacing it, a man was fined 10s, at Evesham 
recently. 

The Distillery in Cowcross Street, E.C., illustrated 
on p. 20f our last issue, was designed by Mr, 


HK. W. Mountford, F.R.1.B.A., not by Mr, 
Collcutt. 


“The Art Record.”—The February issue of 
this publication, which is now a monthly, 
contains reproductions of numerous studies by 


’ Mr. Herbert J. Draper, whose work attracts so 


much attention at the Academy exhibitions. 


The Glasgow Technical College Architectural 
Craftsmen’s Society held a meeting last Friday, 
when Mr. Thomas §, Fraser, architect, read a 
paper on “The Renaissance Architecture of 
Scotland.” 

A Dartmouth Competition.— Mr. A. S. Parker, 
of Plymouth, has won the first premium in the 
competition for offices and a dwelling-house for 
the Channel Coaling Co., at Dartmouth. Mr. 
J.J. Smith, of Bideford, and Mr. P. Kerley, of 
Exeter, were awarded the second and third 
premiums respectively. 

Partnership. — Mr. J. F. Fogerty, B.E.,, 
A.R.I.B.A,, and W, Clifford Parnell, architects, 
civil engineers and surveyors, have entered in to 
partvership, thus combining the businesses of 
the late firms of Pinder & Fogerty (formerly 
Kemp Welch & Pinder) and Pearce & Parnell 
(formerly Pearce & Offer). Their address is 
Belfast House, Gervis Place, Bournemouth. 

A New Police Station and Library at Chapeltown 
is to be erected for the Leeds City Council from 
designs by Mr. William H. Thorp, architect, of 
61, Albion Street, Leeds, at the junction of 
Chapeltown Road and Town Street. The Hliza- 
bethan style of architecture has been adopted. 
It is estimated that the total expenditure upon 
the building will be a little over £8,000. A 
fire-brigade station is included in the design. 

A Birmingham Architect's Bankruptcy.-—The 
first meeting of creditors of Herbert J. Greatrex, 
architect, 121, Colmore Row, Birmingham, was 
held last week. The debtor's statement of 
affairs showed unsecured liabilities £806 7s. 10d. 
and assets estimated to produce £339 5s. 6d. 
Failure is attributed to ‘‘ law charges, borrow- 
ing money at a heavy rate of interest, and 
illness,” 

Prizes for Good Street Architecture.— Following 
the example of Brussels, the Paris Municipality 
resolved a couple of years ago to give prizes 
every year for the six handsomest new houses. 
The prizes were to consist of gold medals to the 
architects, bronze medals to the builders, while 
the landlords were to be exempted from half the 
taxes falling upon a new building. A jury of 
architects has published its list of awards, and 
appends a critical notice of the six prize 
buildings. 


The South Wales and Monmouthshire Architects’ 
Society held its annual meeting recently at the 
Art Galleries, Queen Street, Cardiff. Mr, EB. 
W. M. Corbett, J.P., presiding. The following 
officers were elected for the ensuing year: 
President, Mr. H. Snell; hon, secretary, Mr. C. 
L. Wilson ; hon. treasurer, Mr. E. H. Faulkner ; 
hon, librarian, Mr. H.C. Rimell; hon. auditor, 
Mr. E. H. Bruton; council, Messrs. H. Snell, 
E. W. M. Corbett, George Thomas, J. C. Carter, 
E. B. Dowler, HE. H. Bruton, H. M. Bruce- 
Vaughan, EK. H. Iaulkner, W. H. D. Caple, E 
H. Down, and C. L. Wilson. 

Mr, Norman Shaw’s Studios.—The late Mr. 
Sidney Cooper's London house and studio are 
to be sold by auction next month. The studio 
o£ the Chepstow Villas house was designed by 
Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., who has been respon- 
sible fur the plans of a great number of the 
houses and work-rooms of his painter-brethren. 
Mr. Norman Shaw designed two of the finest of 
the Melbury Road houses, those of Mr. Luke 
Fildes and Mr. Marcus Stone, and the quaint 
and charming house that Mr, Boughton built 
for himself on the summit of Campden Hill 
twenty-three years ago. Among the Hampstead 
artist? houses designed by Mr. Norman Shaw 
those built for the late Frank Holl and for 
Kate Greenaway are pre-eminent. It was Mr. 
Shaw, too, who designed the fine painting-room 
that Mr, B, W. Leader built at Gomshall. 
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Trade and Craft. 


Church Fittings. 


Messrs. G. Porter & Co., church furnishers, 
send us a copy of their illustrated catalogue of 
the various fittings or furniture for churches. A 
large variety of pulpits, altars, fonts, reredoses 
and choir stalls (in oak, pitch-pine, Caen stone 
and marble) are shown, and chancel and parclose 
screens, lecterns, church seats, &c., are dealt 
with in an equally comprehensive manner: so 
that all needs, from plain pitch-pine work to 
elaborately-carved furniture, are satisfied. In 
addition, Messrs. Porter also supply brass altar 
crosses, candlesticks, thuribies, vases and other 
accessories of religious worship, besides church 
decorat‘ons of every kind. The firm also under- 
takes monumental sculpture and are willing to 
forward special designs for tombs, crosses, Xc., 
on application. Their showrooms are at 260, 
Fulham Road, West Brompton, and their works 
at 402-4, King’s Road, Chelsea, London, 8.W. 


Grundy’s Patent Closet. 


The efficiency of closets is only second in im- 
portance to the purity of our water-supply, and 
it is satisfactory to know that they are being 
increasingly made more sanitary. The type to 
which we now wish to draw attention— The 
Only ”—is supplied by Grundy’s Sanitary Appli- 
ances Syndicate, of 18, King William Street, 
London, E.C. In designing this closet the 
special features kept in view were efficiency, 
durability, silence and simplicity. Ball, ball- 
tap, chains, syphon and other accessories are all 
dispensed with, and instead a two-way valve is 
employed which is operated by the seat or a foot- 
lever at one side. When pressure is applied to 
either of these the valve spindle is raised and 
allows the cistern to fill, the discharge of the 
water being effected when the pressure on the 
seat or the foot-lever is relieved. The only 
water-pressure required is the head sufficient to 
fill the tank to provide a flush equal to the 
present open-tank system. No sound of running 
water can be heard when the tank is filling and, 
further, in the supply pipe in front of ,the 
inlet valve is placed a check valve, which is 
always closed except when the tank is filling, 
thus preventing the supply being contaminated 
with foul gas or other impurity : while to prevent 
the tank emptying sluggishly a balance valve is 
fixed at the top to accelerate the flush. Another 
speciality of Grundy’s Sanitary Appliances 
Syndicate is a non-ball-valve storage cistern for 
water. Its main features are that water cannot 
be wasted from the overflow (this being pre- 
vented by a float) and cannot re-enter the main 
(this being effected by the non-return valve). 
The cistern is filled from the top and emptied 
from the bottom, all offensive house smells and 
dust are guarded against, while pure air from 
outside is admitted as required. The cisterns 
are made to withstand any pressure from 10lbs. 
to 200lbs, per sq. in, and of 20 gals. to 200 gals, 
capacity. It may be added that this system of 
storage has already been approved by several 
water companies, 


New Companies. 


R. Canty & Sons, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on business as wholesale and 
retail timber merchants, sawmillers, wood-turners, 
japanners and builders’ merchants, Capital 
£6,000 in £1 shares. The directors are R. Canty, 
sen,, R. Canty, jun., A. Canty and E. W. Nelson. 
Registered office: Dawson Lane, Kingston-on- 
Hull. 


Adderley Park Brick Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business now and 
hitherto carried on under the style of the 
Adderley Park Brick Company (in liquidation) 
with the factories and other property connected 
therewith, and to carry on business as manu- 
facturers of and dealers in bricks, tiles, drain- 
pipes and other articles of clay; as builders 
and contractors, merchants and dealers in stone, 
sand, lime, bricks, timber and hardware, Capital 
£12,000 in £5 shares. The first directors are 
James Moffat, T. Hunt, T. Surman and J, J. 
Moffat. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, February 26. 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Mr. W. G. Burn-Murdoch on ‘Historical Design pro- 
posed for the New Municipal Buildings,” 8 p.m, 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Oicers: PartI).—Mr. A. Wellesley 
Harris, M.R.0.S., on “Infectious Diseases,” 7 p.m. 
Inspection and Demonstration at Soap Works. ; 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Council Meeting at 6.45 p.m. Mr. Algernon P. B. 
Barker, B.A., on “ Duties of Building Owners as to 
Sewers,”-7.30 p.m. 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCTETY 
(Plymouth, Devonpos:t and Stonehouse Branch),— 
Address by Mr, Silvanus Trevail, F.R.1.B.A., P.S.A. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON,—Meeting at 
8 p.m. 


Thursday, February 27, 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.— Meeting 


at 8.30 p.m. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SocieTy.—Paper by Mr. Willian Burton, F.C.S., 6.30 
p.m 


RoyAL ACADEMY.—Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., on 
*“Sculpture’--LV., 4 p.m. 

OARPENTERS’ COMPANY, Carpenters’ Hall, E.C,— 
Mr. H. Heathcote Statham, F.R.I.BA., on “The 
Architectural Treatment of Bridges,’ 8 p.m. 


Friday, February 28. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Sec- 
tion)—Mr. T. H. Russell, M.A.. on ‘Dartmoor 
Granite,” 7.30 p.m. ; 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
—Mr. A. §S. Parker, A.R.ILBA, ou “ Building 
By-laws.” 

PHYSICAL SOCIETY.— Meeting at 5 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers : Part I.) —Mr. A. Welles'ey 
Harris, M.R.0.8., on “‘ Methods of Disinfection,” 7 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF OIVIL ENGINEERS (Students’ 
Meeting).--Mr. A. M. Arter on “Indicating High- 
Speed Steam Engines,” 8 pm. 


Saturday, March 1. 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OF OERTIFIED OARPENTERS. 
—Meeting at 6 p.m. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Meeting 
at 6 p.m, 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Lord Rayleigh on “Some 
Electrical Developments ’—II., 3 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers : Part I.).—Inspection and 
Demonstration at Marylebone Stoneyard, Richmond 
Street, Edgware Road, W., at 3 p.m. 


Monday, March 3. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
Special General Meeting to elect Royal Gold Medal- 
list. Ordinary General Meeting following. Sir W. B. 
Richmond, K.O.B., R.A., to move: * That in view of a 
resolution of the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
seeking the co-operation of the Institute, members 
are invited to join the Society, or that such assistance 
be given by the Institute as the Council may deem 
desirable.” Exhibition of abouta hundred photographs 
of architectural work, forming part of the collections 
of the National Photographic Record Society prior to 
the collections being deposited in the British Museum. 

RoyYAL ACADEMY.—Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., on 
“Sculpture ’—YV., 4 p.m. 

BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
AND BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Mr. 
Joseph H. Pickard on “The Highways and Byeways 
of Warwickshire,” 8 p.m. 

ROYAL PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW: 
ARCHITECTURAL SECTION.—Mr. Jozeph Sommerville 
on “The Habitat and Mode of Growth of the Dry 
Rot Fungus.” 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.--Paper 
by Mr. Edgar Wood, A.R.I.B.A. 

VICTORIA INSTITUTE.—Mr, J. Malcolm Mac’areno 
on “ The Physical History of the New Zealand Fjords,” 
4.30 pm. 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—Mr. Benjamin H. Thwaite, 
A.M.1.C0.E., on “' British versus American Patent Law 
Practice and Engineering Invention,” 7.30 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.)—Demonstration 
of Book-keeping as carried out in a Sanitary Inspec- 
tor’s Office, in the Parkes Museum at 7 p.m.; by Mr. 
Albert Taylor. 


Tuesday, March 4. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Mr. W. N. Shaw on “The 
Temperature of the Atmosphere ”—II., 3 p.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.— 
Mr. F..G. Hicks on “Colour in Architecture,” 7.45 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS (Applied Art Section), Mr. 
Gerald O, Horsley on “ Structural Oolour Decoraticn 
of the Interior of Public Buildings,” 8 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).—Mr. Henry R. 
Kenwood, M.B., on “ Water; Composition, Pollu.ion 
and Purification,’ 7 p.m. 


Wednesday, March 5. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
Students’ Evening. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (As- 
sociates’ Meeting).—Mr. George Wittet on“ A Visit 
to Oxford,” 8 pm. 

THE OHEMICAL SOCIETY. Meeting at 5.30 p.m. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meet- 
ing at 8 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part, I.).-—Inspection and 
demonstration at L.C.C, Common Lodging House, 
Parker Street, Drury Lane, W.C., at 3 p.m, 


ASSOCIATION.— 


THE SMALL-POX 
OUTBREAK 


should be sufficient to determine all 
readers around London to adopt No. 3 cf 


Our Insurance Schemes 


while the advantages obtainable by the 
other two Schemes are obvious, so much 
so that applications are being constantly 
received from all parts of the country. 


These are the three Schemes :~ 


(1) A Free Accident Insurance 
of £500 to every regular 
reader of our paper. 


(2) An Accident Insurance of 
£500, «and also 
£250 for Permanent Total 
Disablement. 


£2 10s. per week for Tem- 
porary Total Disablement. 
Premium, 1/- 
(for the conditions under which policies Nos. 1 


and 2 are issued readers should refer to our 
pamphlet, sent on application.) 


(3) 


An Accident Insurance of 
£1,000, with the following 


special additional advan- 
tages: 

£500 for Permanent Total 
Disablement. 


£6 per week for Temporary 

Total Disablement. 

£1 10s. per week for Tem- 
porary Partial Disablement. 
£30 Annuity. 

£3 per week during confine- 

ment from such illnesses as 

Small Pox, Diabetes, Scarlet 
Fever, Carbuncle, &c., &¢. 
Ordinary Risks, Premium, £3/- 

Hazardous Risks, Premium, £3/10/- 


Write for Proposal Form. 


These Insurances are guaranteed by the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(1.) It is not necessary to subscribe direct to 


the office in order to secure the benefits of the 
above schemes. ; 

(2.) Even if ordered through a newsagent the 
subscription need not be prepaid fora year, It 
is sufficient to order it and pay as may be 
arranged with the newsagent, 

(3.) It is sufficient for us to have an intimation 
from the newsagent that he supplies copies 
regularly. 

(4.) Policies can be issued either direct to the 
subscriber or through the newsagent, whickever 
may be preferred. 

(5.) In applying it is only necessary to write 
a postcard, giving the full name and address 
of the newsagent from whom the copy is ob- 
tained. . 


A Pamphlet, giving full details of tle 


THREE SCHEMES will be sent on appli- — 


cation to ; 
THE MANAGER, BUILDERS’ JOURNAI, 
EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST,, 
STRAND, W.O. 
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% TENDERS. 


Inf ormation from accredited sources should be sent 
‘to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
a unless they contain the name of the Architect 

, ‘urveyor for the work, 


BOX (W ILTS). ~For alterations to Sunnyside, for Mr, D. 
Bingham.» Mr. Heroid Brakspear, F.S.A., architect, Peres 


Quantities .by Messrs. Pinks & Watson, Parliament’ Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W.:— ‘ 
igh FA SDA rae sick Gos) els vas’ ape oes, oy 8,000 
q MEP RUUMNODIR Raye last cer pe tun, “cee, aca ese” aoe 2,070 
ae WPRRULIGR, WOODLET re oreic csc ine “sed ste ton con ay eS 
oskings,* Hungerford oS dy ure ae 2,430 
‘ me ‘Accepted. 
BRADFORD (WILTS) —For the erection of new stable buildings 
at The Hall, for Mr. J. Moulton. Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A.. 
architect, Corsham, Quantities by Messrs. Pinks & Watson, 
Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, S.W. :— 
‘+ pid RUAN ER Ge Sees eke uses noose EAT 
de E. Chancellor .. atdidetba tts teach’ eoepa te teu 
a4 Hayward & Wooster,* "Bathe. noes 2,080 
x Accep sted. 


DEVIZES.—For alterations to Heowakeas House, for the Misses 


Milman. Mr. Harold Brakspear, F.S.A., architect, Corsham. 
Quantities by Messrs. Pinks & Watson, Parliament Mansions, 
Victoria Street, S.W.: t 
Hayward & Wooster... .. se wc .+. £2,636 
Light & Smith © 66 0s.) ace ste 2,318 
- Hoskings .. SSS AR ere Ee) 
R. Rudman,’ Chippenham PE Pee See 8 7, 


* Accepted. 
& DYSART.—Accepted for the formation of a sewer on Dysart 
oF Road, for Dysart Burgh Town Council. Mr. D. Forbes Smith, 


“7 A.R.LB.A., surveyor, 210 High Street, Laubach rs 

a. 4 Alexander Fraser, Junr., Pathhead ... ... £240 6 10 

ca GWYRFAT (WALES) Hor the constriction. ‘ot 1anks, flushing 
_ chambers, and for pees and laying about 3,349 lineal yards of 
> “4inwand 211 linea’ yards ot 8-in. cast-iron main and other works, 


for the Gwyrfai Rural District Council. Mr. E. Evans, A.M.1.C.E, 
eoeineceS 8 Castle Street, Carnarvon :— 
A hi Glyn Garth Post aoe Mepat 


< .. £8,971 14 6 
W. ‘Ehemasa "Tregarth, Bangor... 2/035 0 0 
E. Jones, Plas Dowlydd, Lianwnda’ -. 2,850 0 0 
Be : a Jones, Twrog Mills, Llanwnda... ... ... 2,564 3 5 
‘<j ‘ A. Chase, Montpx lier, Bristol... . 2,466 12 3 
¥ ee ‘A. Crow e,* Deansgate, Manchester... 2,289 16 4 
ecepte 
GELLIGAER (WALES).--For the following works: (Contract 


No.1) Bargoed and Gilfach sewerage—the laying of #3 miles of 
yipe sewers 12in. to Gin. in diameter, together with manholes, 
. ventilators, bacteria beds, screening chamber, detritus tank, storm: 
_ water filter flushing tank, &c.; (2) Fochriw sewerage—the laying 
of 1,30 yards of pipe sewers 6-in. and 9-in. diameter, together with 
’ manholes, ventilators, bacter‘a beds, secreeni: ¢ chamber, &c., for 
the Gelligaer and Rhigos Rural District Council. Mr. Jas. P. Jones, 
engineer ;— 

persoce and Gilfach sewerage, 
W. Willis, Ystrad Rhondda ... = EAE 19 8 

J. Sutherland, Clifton Villa, Abereynon .. 
D. Jones, Dowlais.. ... Seah idea G2 00! 10% 9 


W. Williams & Sons, New "Tredegar Su: 9,198 8 10 
% ae Romily Chambers, Barry 8,953 6 1 
E. Evans, * Inverness Place, Cardiff 8.583 12 5 
= Fochriw pein at 
‘ G. Rutter ... ‘ ve. £1,172 18 0 
Lawson & Co., Newport . 1,148 14 10 
hvans... . 1,105 16 8 
Ww. Lewes, Brithdir 1,009 0 0 
D. Jones... a 958 7 0 
W. Willams & Sons — |. 93114 8 
<. J. Jones, Graigfai goed, Bedlinog Ge ae 901 411 
F. Davies & Co. nia High Street, Bargoed 861 1 6 


= * ‘Accepted, 

HATFIELD,--For the erection of new infirmary for women at 
the workhouse, for the Guardians. Messrs, Chas. Smith & Sou, 
architects, Reading: oo 


Stephens, Bastow = Ses ae + £2,801 0 

: Perry Bros. ‘i 0 

: C, Jackson... 6 
dere _ J. Appleby.. 0 


General Builders, 

Coulson and Lorts.. 

: ce srg aid sen, 
ie. M. Butcher .. 

a Ww. Howard. 

Miskin & Sons .. 

Pe. W.French.. .. 

7: Dupont & Co. .. 
z Wilmott & Sons 
‘ Hardy Bros. 

. Viney & Stone.. 
F. G. Minter 
Mapie & Co. 
Norris & Son .. 
Mussellwhite & Bon 
- Jackson... .. 

T. H. Coleman... 
we W. Wade =... 

Je, Ekins & Co... 

t Wai kno Bx06)? co.4 hie eciise ce ets! - 

a W.G. Dunham.. ... Towkevs 
hoa Ss, Warboys,* Pctters Bar, Middlesex ieameart! 22,000.) O 
* Accepted. 

. HAVERHILL (SUFFOLK) —For the erection of a house, offices, 
= and stores in High Street, Haverhill, for Messrs. Green, King & 
4 fons, Ltd., Bury St. Edmunds. Mr. A. Ainsworth Hunt, architect, 

eo udbury :— 


an 
scocoeoce SeoseoooerouUawosoros 
eceoccocec\eoce|oooeoorece 


< Coulson & Lofts, Cambridge ., re 086 
ci Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge . 1,900 
Se C. Runnacles, Halstead 1 307 

j Mason & Sons,* Haverhill 1,783 

‘ , * Accepted. 


JARROW .--For excavating and making the following streets and 


* roads; St. Paul’s Road, Russell Street, Wilberforce Street, and 
E | Raglan Street, for the Urban Sanitary Authority. Mr. J. Petree, 
2 borough surveyor :— 
= be ee aad 7 0 
: T.Callagher ... 5 13 
5 Bere MOM offettint: cats: hee A ok: 1,626 1 5 
Mts * Accepted. [Surveyor’s estimate, £1,770 1s. 2d.} 
KIRKCALDY.—Accepted for the erection of houses in St. Clair 


Street, Sinclairtown, for Messrs. Henry and Peter Kilgour. Mr. 
a Forbes Smith, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 210 High Street, Kirk- 


Masov—Henry Masterton, Sinclairtown ... £728 14 8 


: Joiners—Geo. Hay & Son, Dysart .. . ... 49212 0 
Pi bs Plasterers--J. Williamson & Son, eee 
“ PANG Reis Geren: onc oy «. 14411 6 
Slaters 6) 5 0 
; _ Plumbers—Blyth & Borégall ‘Sinelairtown., 7410 6 
7 Total £1,500 13s. 8d.] 
: LONDON, E.- For the erection of new offices and caretaker’s 


Babcp & wit ‘Lane, Bromley-by-Bow, E., for Messrs. Kemball, 


& Co., Ltd. Messrs. Wi, 


, Oliver, Hudson & Co., architects, 
eo Street, E. Quantities by Messrs. Stranger & Son :— 
. Weston... ... ... ... £2,471] Snewin Bros. ao me 
7 ‘HH. Cocks 2,382 | Lark.. 
Chafen & Newman ‘ 7346 F. & F. J. “Wood. 


Hawkey & Oldman .., ... 2,320) Wilkioson Bros... 
Euthwalte & Co... ves see vee 2,267 | Shurmur & Co, ... 
Pee PPATES ie wt... 1.2 .. 2,250] Johnson & Sons... ... ... 
i LONDON, N.—For the erection of villa yeeidence in Hendon 
Avenue on “the Grass Park Estate, Church End, Finchley, for Mr. 
J. Bridgewater. Mr. Walter Bennett, architect, Church End, 


& a Finchley, Quantities by Mr. William Hawker, 73 Moorgate 
Se Freeman & Barber «+ ++» £8,500 | Coulsell Bros. ... 1... £2,863 
meeeenserPhomix: ... 5. ss 2,088. We Toutes ccs coe ves 2,825 


a eeonh ® Co, Peed ce nes, 2,984 
[Architect’s Estimate £2,800.] 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


LONDON, N.—For new block of workmen’s dwellings in 
nist pe Road, Stoke Newington. Mr. R, Langton Cole, 
architect ;-- 


Dore Broa ¢ se eae = BS, oe Colls & Sons... .« £6,647 
Woodward & Co. 1. Clarke & Bracey* 6,395 
Lawrance & Sons... @ a4 * Accepted. 


LONDON, N.W.--For retaining wall to house, Frognal Lane, 
Hampstead, for Mr. Henry Dobb._ Messrs. Barrett & Driver, 
architects, 58 Blomfield Road, Maida +ee ees — 

John Russell Hampstead ... iG er Meta ; 
G. Neal,* Kilburn . ns Sign DOD 
1 Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON, S8.E.—For adapting 288 New Cross Road for use.as a 
epee! $ sorting office, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and 
-ublie Buildings :— 


A. 
S.J. Collins....°%..  ..» £2,515 11 7 «£15 2 6 
J. Mowlem & Co... w. 2,148 0 0. - 
Courteney & Fairbairn 1,979 0 0. = 
T. & W. Pearce 1,960 0 0. _ 
J. Christie 1,919 0 0 .. 10 0 0 
TG. Minter sa... ccs 190 00. 6 0 0 
Multon & Wallis... ... ... 1,899 0 0 .. 18 0 0 | 
General Builders, Ltd. ... 1,821 00... 2% 0 0 | 
ae L, Holloway_... 2 1,815. 0°00 .. 15,0 9 | 
Wilson Bros. imavlengl mate 3.780. 0 On ey 12, 0.0 
W. Wallace & Co., Ltd. .... 1,775 0 0 «. = 
Sebochley RAmith « 1,760 0 0 .. 120 0 
J. Apple Nit 177s 8).- Orss — 
H, Leney ye Son ce 1,750 0 0. 510 0 
G. Barker... 1,750 0 0 . 6 0 0 
TO; Sharpington 1,748 0 0 .. 10/0 0 
J. Westbrook... £e ceenel, 7402 OF OF 55.280) 0 
Batley, Sons & Holness |. ... 1,720 0 0 . 3 0 0 
Turnbull &Son ... .. .. . 1,717 0 0 .. 10 0 0 
T. Almond & Son... ... «1,688 0 0 .. 2» 0 0 
a O. Richardson., ... i. «. 1,579 0 0... 5 0.0 
G. Cottin & Son*,. Bae sere 1.5002 0) Otis, 40120. 40 


* ‘Accepted. [A. Old materials, ] 


LONDON, S.W.—For the erection of a new police court at 
Westminster, for the Metropolitan Police. Mr. J. Dixon Butler, 
police surveyor :— Credit. 


Foster & Dicksee .. 

Lascelles & Co. ..... 

Willmott & Sons ... nara tbh ice 
Listhey. Bross cine pace teset wtatsee 
Leslie & Co. ... .. Seren Me 
H. Lovatt.. 

Snark, Patrick & Son. 

Higgs & Hill . “a 

Holloway Bros. a cae 

IPD ArKO s.sntis esac cree. (eas Seca sores 
Grover & Soni -2..6 coo. "ead a0 2 on 
H.. Js Willig is- i xveiieccs ince S50 sek 
Lawrance & Sons... 6. see ee wee 
Gy Ansell baptisms 

Ashby & Horner’... ..: ... 

By OP SE EER eS Sa ces bea 


LONDON, W.—For a new shop window to No. 11 Westbourne 
Grove and alterations to No. 5 to 17 Westbourne Grove, for Mr. | 
Henry Dobb. Messrs. Barrett & Driver, architects, 53, Blom field 
Road, Maida Vale, London, W. :— 

W. H. Lascelles .., £584 | S. Haskins & Bros. . £422 
Drew & Co. w+ ss 466 | Cadman & Sons* w. 415 | 
Fredck. Sage &Co. |. 1. 459} * Recommended for acceptance. | 

LONDON, S.W For the erection of two pope and -premises on 
the site of 279. Balbam High Road, for Mr. H. W. Nightingale. 
Mr. Horace E. Rossiter, architect, 61 and 62 Chenery Lane, London. 
se pe by Mr. Frederick G. Fletcher, 61 and 62 Chancery Lane, 


F. and F. H. Higes .. exo 
J. Carmichael 
J. A. Bartram 
Lathey Bros. .. 
Garrett & Son . ... 
W. Lorden & Son 
E. Triggs... ro 


IL. Line* :.. 2,186 
[A. Stonework in Doetiand B. Saving if Bath stone aived J 
* Accepted (using Bath stone) at £2,106, 


LONDON, W.— For making and sewering, including branch 
drains, Temple and Weston Roads, on the Kingswood Park Estate, 
Acton Green. Mr, Edward Monson, F.R.1.B.A., architect and 
Se had Acton Vale, W., and 22 Buckingham ‘Street, Adelphi, | 


Meston & Hale, Harlesden, N.W. ... ose £2,002 
Kavanagh & Co., Surbiton Hill, Surrey 1,881 
T,. Adams, Great Eastern Railway, Wood Green’ 


Felkin & Watson, Southall . at ose 
Killingback & Co., Camden Town, Nw. ey ee e2, YU 


C, Ford, Harlesden, N.W. 1,689 
H, Morecrott, ‘Acton Green, Wosslivawe ae 1,678 
Carpenter & Willis, Clapham, 8. W.. eta 1,665 
Nowell & Co., Kensington, W aes Ar 1,636 
Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith, W.. sod 1,625 
F. Smith, ‘Adelphi, WC. wea SiSe ee ualitceieaet  L,00G 
J. Macklin, Hanwell, Wa as Rip acts asia .Jy000 
H. Boyer, Paddington Basin, Weis qe aah 10s 
ne Clarke, East Croydon _... ty 1,480 

W. Swaker, Whitton, Hounslow .. 1. 1,330 
Vi. H. Wheeler, Blackfriars road, SE. Ky 1,307 
A, C, Soan, Streatham .... astyrater seen tees + by 200) 
Woodham & Sons,* Catford, 8. E. Rath dee <itekelte— Ry aae 


* Accepted. 


MANSFIELD.—For forming and making roadways and footpaths, 
sewering, kerbing, and channelling new streets over land belonging 
to Messrs. J. J.and A. S. Ward, Ratcliffe Gate, Mansfield. Messrs. 


Met prey & Westwick, surveyors, White Hart Chambers, Mans- 

eld :— 
C, E. Cox & fon, Gregory Street, pane) #1573 ¥ 6 
S$. Richmond, Nottingham... ... .. 1,520 0 
A. B. Clark, Wright Street, ‘Nottingham .. 1/500 0 0 
Te.B: Penny, Station Road, Ikeston... .. 1,453 7 4 
Go BL Pomlinsory Derby; era icses Pade’ ate eset -15800- 0; 0 
H, Ashley .. 6 at 1,230 0 0 
H. Bennett, ‘Bowling Street Ri eaves Lyle. Beryl 
J. Greenwood tre anode, ween 2SLOL L250: 
Lane Bros., Corporation Street Seaiace 1,118 10 0 
A. F, Houfton,* Leeming Street 074 0 0 


1, 
“e Accepted. [Rest of Mansfield.] 


MARKET HARBOROUGH.—For (Contract No. 2) supply and 
erection of about 189 tons of cast-iron posts, and about 77 tons of 
wrought-iron rails and gates, for the cattle, sheep, calf, and pig 
pens in the new cattle market, for the Market Harborough Urban 
District Council. Mr. Herbert G. Coales, A.M.1.C.E., engineer :— 


G. Harvey & Co.; Chapeltown ... .... ... 4. £4, 084 19 0 
J. Williamson & Co., ellingborough ... 4,676 9 6 
Naylor Bros., Ltd., Golborne. ... Teiayebe. cts 2 4,580 0 
Cort, Paul, & Cornick, Leicester .... ... ... 4,086 3 
Gimson & Co. Leicester eget 4,063 


W. Richards & Sons, Leicester... a 


S 

a 

Ss 

— 
ROoUneoon 

ie), 


8 

1 
W.A. Baker & Co., Newport =) 8,876 6 
H. E. Hod son & (o., Cleckheaton 8,850 0 
G. B, Smith & Co., Glasgow Rar See eeor 7 DO 8 
es Howden & Sons, Ltd., Wakefield we vos 8,619 15°11 
W. Lucy & Co., Oxford Saupe 3,522 0) 
W. Miller & Sons, Wolverhampton we ee 68,465 7 10 
W.H. Smith, Whitchurch... 0 we oe ce 3,876 11 11 
H.& G. Measures, CHOyA ON a ease miens revs S)OO0 12,7, 0: 
EuJ. Raybould & | Co:, Workington 8,200 16° 2 
S- Wright, Leicester ... Sass oars OL O 
Hill & Smith, Brierley Hill... 3... 2) 0 3,117 0 0 
J. Elwell, Birmingham... fe oe vee 8,002 15 0 
EF, C. & J. Keay, Ltd., Birmingham aa vs 8,088 0° O 
G: Potter & Sons, Leicester... ... we oe 8,008 4 8 
Francis & Whittington, Leicester .. een 2,951 10, 0 
Ruabon Foundry Co., Bnabone esses dee 2,774 18 7 
Russell & Son,* Leicester ... ee anes OL SE 

* Accepted. 


Xl 


TWICKENHAM,—For the following works in connection with 
the widening, forming, levelling, kerbing, paving, channelling, 
metalling, and making good p pare of a street known as Cross Deep 
Road, for the Twickenham Urban District Council. Mr. ¥ red W. 
Pearce, surveyor :-= 


A.C. Soan, Streatham... .., 0 ..6 ss ae 0 0 
Free & Sons, Maidenhead . Sica vee, 400. 0. 0 
Mowlem & Co., Westminster, S Woes unt 3 2, 433 0 0 
Bentham & Co., Streatham Hill ... se ae 9419 0 0 
R. W. Swaker, Whitton ae 2,359 19 0 
W.H. Wheeler, Blackfriars Road, 8. E. 2,240 0 0 
Ss. Kavanagh, Surbiton Hill... 2,209 0 0 
as Ball, » Chiswick aie mn 2,208 ; . 
vim 0., ammersmith 
es 1,932 0 0 


W. Adamson, Kingston... 
* Accepted. [Survey or’s estimate, £2,208. ] 

WEST HAM.—FPor the erection of 47 double-tenement houses and 
12 single tenement houses for the working classes on the Rother- 
hithe Estate, High Street, Stratford, for the West Ham ‘Town 
Council, Mr, John G, Morley, borough engineer, Town Hall, West 
Ham :— 

F.&F H. Higgs, Station Works, seongnboronsht 


Junction, 8.E £43,890 
B.E. Nightin ale, Albert Embankment, 8. E. 35, 304 
F.G. Minter, Page Street, Westminster... ... 33,160 
Gregar & Son, Jupp Road, Stratford 29,900 
H. J. Carter, Grays .. =n » 28,730 
Y. Jay, Shakespeare Grese ent, East Ham 28,362 
Herbert Bros., Stamford Road, East Ham ... 26,050 
A.T. Haines & Co., Manor Road, West Ham 25,170 
R. Myall, St. Andrew’s Road, Clacton-on-Sea 25,160 
G. Wise,* works manager, West Ham 25,306 


* ‘Accepted, 

WISBECH.--Accepted for the erection of a pair of semi-det ached 
villas on the Powered Estate, aero! tor Mrs. E. M. Beales. 
Mr. George Thorpe, architect, Wisbech ;— 

John Wm, Wilkiuson, Elm, near Wisbech ws. ». £335 


CURRENT MARKET PRICES. 


FORAGE, 
£8. d. £8. d. 
Beans =e ae oe eperars 2-1-1070 _ 
Clover, best ae -- perload 415 0 510 0 
Hay, best .. or, we do, 5 5 0 512 6 
Sainfoin mixture ve do. 410 0 5 56 0 
Straw .. oe oe do. Jecss0 20 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French -. percwt. 1 7 0 D SAAR Siew / 
Co}za Oil, English ee do. 1-8 3 —_ 
Copperas .. Pan es perton 2 V0 0 _ 
Lard Oil .. we -. percwt. 2 9 6 — 
Lead, white, ground,carbonate do, 1 4 10 -- 
Do. red.. a os do 1.0 43 _ 
Linseed Oil, barrels ., do 112 0 -- 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. 0 0 6% 0027 
Do. Russian .. do, 0; 0" 5 0 0 6% 
Pitch ae oe .. perbarrel 0 7 0 _ 
Shellac, orange .. +. percwt. 6 1 0 — 
Soda, crystals .. -» perton 3 2 6 3 5 0 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 1 9 6 TeRE OU 
Tar, Stockholm ., ». perbarrel 1 3 6 — 
Turpentine A: -. percwt 110 3 ad 
METALS, 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 71 0 0 —_ 
Tron, Staffs., bar be do. 6 5 0 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Corru- 
gated sheet .. do. VE W400. VE To 0 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. Lp ttex6 -- 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. do. TOF (Op. alae aa 
Do. sheet, English 310 ; 
per sq. ft.and upwards do. 13 0 0 -- 
Do. pipe .. do. 13 10 0 — 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in.to 6in. perton 9 UV 0 = 
Do.floor brads .. ae do. 815 0 -- 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles .. ws do. 5 15: 0 6 5 0 
Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 610 0 7, 200.0 
Tin, Foreign of 40 do. = 117-0: 0. 117,10" -0 
Do. English ingots Fc do. 120 0 0 120 10-0 
Zine, sheets, Silesian ., do. 21 0 0 
Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do. 2110 0 — 
Do. Spelter oe oe do. 1715 0 1717 6 


TIMBER. 
Sort Woops. 


Bir, Dantz:cand Memel., perload2 1 0 - 
ine, Quebec, Yellow ., perload 4 7 6 6 0 0 
Do. Pitch NS se dos, 27.90 32.0 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic .. per fath.4 10 0 5 10 10 
Do. Petersburg -. perbundle0 0 8 ~- 
Deals, Archangel 2nd&I1st per P.Std.13 5 0 92 6 0 
Do. do. 4th & 3rd do 1915 0 12-100 
Do. do. unsorted do. 5 12 6 610 0 
Do. Riga do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburg, Ist Yellow do. 9 .0°0 15-503.0 
Do. do. 2nd sy, do. 8 0 0 1L 10 0 
Do. do. White co. is & 40 1110 0 
Do. Swedish .. ot do. 810 0 12%) 5..'U 
Do. White Sea f do. 1010 0 1115 0 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist.. do. 1910 0 2b 5 0 
Do. do. 2nd.. do. aOR 0 1810 0 
Do. do. rd &c.. do 7 0 0 1010 0 
Do. Canadian Spruce, lst do. 710 0 9-5 U 
Do. do. ard&2nd do. aga 250 9 0 0 
Do. New Brunswick... do. 725640 8-0-0 
Battens, all kinds ae do. 5 12 6 1015 0 
Flooring Boards lin. 
prepared, Ist .. per square 010 6 012 0 
Do, 2nd ne do. 010 0 013 0 
Do. grd &e. .. do. 09 0 O1l 6 
HARD Woops. 
Ash, Quebec te -» perload 317 6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec .. oe d». 312 6 pelt 
Box, Turkey .. -» perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 
Cedar; lin., Cuba :. perft.rup. 0 0 44, — 
Do. Honduras An do. 0 0 13 — 
Do. Tobasco ., a do. 0 0 F% — 
Elm, Quebec aa .. perload 0 12 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average Price : 
for Cargo, Honduras., perft.sup,0 0 4} = 
Do, African .. do. 0 0 3% - 
Do. St. Domingo de, 0 0 5% os 
Do, Tobasco .. do, 00 4 —_ 
Do. Cuba an do. 00 44 -—- 
Oak, Dantzic and Memel perload 315 0 Bil 
Do. Quebec... v do, 412 6 5 0 0 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. ET SR 
ere as WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
BUILDING: ; 
Feb, 27 | Tonbrid ge—Thatched Refreshment Kiosk & Bandstand Bape) pos Council 26 <a ++ | W.L. Bradley, Council’s Surveyor, Tonbridge Castle, Kent, 
” 27 Maesteg--Additions, &c., to Infants’ School .. os x a nen 1 Bo. a" ou o ++ | E. W. Burnett & Son, Architects, Tondu, near Bridgend. 
53 27 | Blaenllynyi, Maesteg—Sehool, &c. i oe | ra aes A 001 Doar’ e on ++ | E. W. Burnett & Son, Arcbitects, Tondu, near Bridgend. 
. 7 | Oanterbury-—Underground Convenience aS touieation *e a oe ° «+ | A.C. Turley, Oity Surveyor, Tudor Chambers, Canterbury. 
le 27 | Hastings—Walls, Fencing, &c., at Cemetery .. | Urian Di ne ‘6 A oe ° -- | P. H. Palmer, Borough Engine>r, Town Hall, Hastings. 
< 97 | Hornsea, nr. Bull—Steam Roller Shed & Coal Store. . | od sas fe ric ounci oe +» | W. E. Warburton, Surveyor, Publie Rooms, Hornsea, 
g 27 | London, N.E.—Cart Shed, Office and Mess-room = ackuey boroug ouncil »., - - | N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, "Hackney. 
# 27 | Noithowram—2 Blocks of feni-detached Houses, | ay « oi tioaa, 1 J.¥. Walsh & G, Nicholas, Architects, Museum Chobrs., Halifax. 
‘. 27 | Londov, N.E.—Portland Cement. Lime, &c. .. a, ackney borough Council ., . ++ | N. Scorgie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney. 
¥ 98 | Annitsford, Northumberland— Magazine . L. H. Armour, 16 ‘West Street, Gateshead. 
9 28 Ballaghameeban, Treland—Window, Tiles, at Ohureh School B a Rey. P. Brady, Pe Rossinver, Garrison. 
i 28 | Olutton, Somerset—fchool Buildings .. oe -. | School board ., . * oe ++ | W. F. Bird, Architect, Midsomer Norton, Somerset. 
ms 23 | Elgin—Bungalow .. es a o nec eyes 1-0. 0. Doig, Architect, Elgin, 
+ 98 | Maryport—Coitage Hospital | Goknis'G il Spee a O, Eaglesfield, Architect, Maryport. 
z 28 | Mountain Ash, Wales—Alterations to Police Station. | ounty Council os ory °° ++ | T. M. Franklen, Olerk, Council Offices, Westgate Street, Cardiff, 
5 28 | Swanage, Dorset — Cottaees me oe ** | Uppan District 6 il J. Feacey, Architect, South Walks, Dorchester. 
” 28 | Weston-super-Mare—Cabmen’s Shelter .. cs s- roan. Mistrick Vounch ve on +» | H. Nettleton, Surveyor, Town Hall, Weston-super-Mare, 
% 98 | Sandtach Heath—Wesleyan Chapel and School ra A. Price, Architect, Sandbach. 
is 28 | Hirst, Ashington—Memorial Drinking Fountain ae ‘an C R. Marshall, Station Road, Hirst, Ashington, 
ok 28 | Lurgan, Ireiand—National School Fingal cere ee oay. | zosbeenee hurch Committee .. H. Hobart, Architect. Dromore, co. Down. 
¥ 28 | Helston—Police Station, é&c. a y fe .. | Cornwall County Council ., ve -+ | O, Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 
. 98 ~| Herston, Swanage—Ccttages ow ie ee o- | J. Feacey, Architect, South Walks, Dorchester. 
r 28 | Darlington—Machine Shop Ac |W. Brown & Sons... o° om ++ | W. Brown & Sons, John Street Sawmills, Darlington, 
” 98 | Sherborne—Hal! and Clessrooms at School . Girls’ EchoolGovernors —., .. © «- | J. Harding & Son, 58 High Street, Salisbury. 
Ms 28 Sheffield—-Sheds at Police Station ; at .. | Corporation .. oo on o ++ | Central Police Offices, Oastle Green, Sheffield. 
March 1 | Pandy, Wales—Improvements to Cottage i. om KE, Foster, Architect, Bella Vista, Abergavenny. 
% 1 | Bowes, near Datlington—Classroom .. a .. | Grammar School Governors oo ++ | Vicarage, Bowes. 
es 1 | Belfast—Branch Library .. : Corporation .. oe a ++ | Blackwood & Jury, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 
53 1 Llangollen—Strengthening Assembly Rooms Builaing Urban District Council ze os ++ | Surveyor, Council Offices, Llangollen. 
F 1 | Loughborough, Leics—Theatre .. = ; .. | G. H. Wilmot ., oe oe . ++ | Barrowcliff & Allcock, Architects, Mill Street, Louahboten gk. 
- 1 | Walsall—Lodge, Out-buildings, &c. a ate .. | Corporation .. oe .. os «+ | Borough Surveyor, Bridge Street, Walsall. : 
4 1 | Windsor--Wallsand Fencing .. oe os .. | Town Council . oe . ++ | Borough Surveyor, Windsor. 
4 j | Salford—Bricks, Cement, Mortar, &c. .. is +. | Electricity Committee an . ++ | O. D. Taite, Borough Elec. Engr., Strawberry Rd., Works, Salford. 
5 1 | Kenn, Yatton--School Classroom ee Mr. thee Lower Queen’s Road, Clevedon. 
3 2 Fenwick: -cum- Moss, Doncaster—Boundary Walls, Lych- | = Rey. F. H. Allen, Vicar, Moss Vicarage, Doncaster, 
gate, &ec. ie 
. 3 | Manchester—Oustom House e. o. -. | Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c. ++ | Secretary, H.M. O Yes of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
3 3 | Merthyr-Tydfil—Three Shops and Offices” D ji rik <a O. M. Davies, 112 High Street, Merthyr. 
cs 3 | Pontypridd—Isolation Hospital ., as ; | Urban DistrictCouncil .. an -» | E, Rees, Surveyor, Council Offices, Pontypridd. 
7s 3 | Taunton—Destructor Buildings .. oe . | Town Council .. on .. oo -- | T. H. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Corporation Street, Taunton. 
” 3 | Harnham—Cottages, and Rebuilding Inn “| -. | Gibbs, Mew & Co... - o +» | J. Harding & Son, Architects, Salisbury. 
ss 3 |. Bristol—Bricks, Lime, &c. .. oe ea af ees y | Oity Valuer, Council House, Broad Street, Bristol. 
% 3 | Whilton, Northants — Rebuilding Bridge A .. | Northamptonshire County Council +» | 0.8. Morris, County Surveyor, County Hall, Northampton. 
- 3 | Bracebridge, nr. Lincolna—Alterations, &c., to Asylum | Visiting Oommittee wa a as + | Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28 Craven Street, Oharing Oross, W.O. 
é 3 | Yeovil-—-Lavatory .. - | Corporation ., ve ee on -. | W. K.L. Armytage, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Yeovil. 
3 3 | Smithy Bridge, near Menchester—Isolation Hospital « : 2eRe se J. H, Andrews & Butterworth, 78 King Street, Manchester. 
a 3 | Withington—Boundary Walls .. .. . | Urban District Oouncil ., ++ ++ | A. H, Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 
= 4 | Knutsford—Alterations to Hospital es 2s .. | Bucklow Union Guardians ., oe +. | R. M‘Beath, Architect, Bionam House, : Sale, 
4 4 | Aughton, near Sheftield—Hospital . ‘ Saar Set | J. D. Webster, 19 St. James’ Street, Sheffield. 
¥ 4 | London, E,0.—Artizans Dwellings ve we -. | Shoreditch Borough Oouncil +. .» | H.M. Robinson, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Shoreditch, E Oe 
‘ 4 | Thorpe, Norfolk—Builders’ Materials, &c. a -. | Oounty Asylum oe “« on «+ | G, Smith, Olerk of Works, County Asylum, Thorpe, 
‘ 4 | Lightcliffe, Halifax—Four Houses Sh iis +e ee R. Berry, Architect, Commercial Street, Halifax. 
* 4 | Grange, Marsden—Thirty-six Houses .. ne J. E. Lunn, Architect, Milnsbridge. “= 
Z 5 | Aldin Grange--Stationmaster’s House .. -. | North-Eastern Railway Oo... - . W. Bell, Company’s Architect, Central Station, NowOasele-00- Tyne. = 
2 5 | London, S.W.—Receiving Wards, &c., at Infirmary .. | Wandsworth & Clapham Union Guardians | Lansdell & Harrison, 65 & 66 Basinghall Street, E.0. 
4 5 Lurgan, Ireland—Seventeen Labourers’ Cottages ., | Rural District Oouncil a es ++ | R. H. Dorman, Oounty Surveyor, Armagh. 
és 5 | Southend-on-Sea—Steps .. | Corporation : os +» | A. Fidler, Borough Engineer, Southend. 
» 5 | Staddlethorpe—Inspector’s House and Three Cottages North-Eastern Railway Co... i = +» | W. Bell, Company’s Architect, York. 
is 5 | Sedgefield, co. Durham—Residence, &c. . Dr. Hunton .. +e +e . W. H. Linton, 13 Exchange, Stockton-on-Tees. 
“a 5 | Longford—Episcopal Residence | Rev. Dr. Hoare o* : . T. F. McNamara, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
= 5 | Kingsbury—Alterations, &c., to Schools. . School Board .. . +. | J, W. Godderidge, Architect, Tamworth. 
= 5 | Undercliffe—Additions to Store ; 4 ». | Bradford Co-op. Soc., Ltd. . +» | Rycroft & Firth, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford, 
- 5 | Farsley—Mechanies’ Shop, &c. .. + t +. | R.Gaunt &Sons_.. on ++ | W. D. Gill, Architect, Summerville Terrrce, Stanningley. 
53 5 | Bradford—Shed oe ar a “ . SS G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 
ei 6 | Orosthwaite—Vicarage + oe on .: - ee J. Bintley, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 
is 6 | Hereford—Church Restoration .. oe os as | Nicholson & Hartree, Architects, Hereford. 
if 6 | Huddersfield—Two Semi-detached Villas $3 a J ee J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
aS 6 | Ipswich—Ejector Chamber oe ae -- | Corporation ..- oe on ++ | E. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ipswich. 
~ 6 | Woolwich—sSteam Roller Shed, &. oe os -. | Borough Council ., on * +» | F. Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 
~ 6 | Salford—Retort House Floor, Fittings, CC. a o. | Gas Committee Se oe oe ° W. W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 
a 7 | Derby—-Bricks,Cement, Lime .. Town Council .. . oo ve ++ | J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 
. 7 | Birr, King’s Co.—Post Office & Caretaker's Residence. | Pee Seae: H. Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 
3 sg | Longtown, Carlisle~-Two Stone Bridges on .. | Rural District Oonncil is ae ++ | J. Murray, County Surveyor, The Oourts, Carlisle. 
| ENGINEERING : ; 
Feb. 27 London, E.0.—Machines, &c. 4c <s Pe «. | Bengal-Nagpur Railway Co., Ltd... ++ | Secretary, 132 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, H.C. 
= 27 Pentre, Glam—Gas Mains .. a ve se «. | Rhondda Urban District Oouncil .. ++ | O. Thomas, Engineer, Gas and Water Offices, Pentre, Glam. 
~ 28 | Doncaster—Fuel Economiser . “e +» | Oorporation ., ve ee * «+ | W. Wyld, Electricity Works. Grey Friars Road, Doncaster. 
28 Loch Winnoch, Scotland—Bridge Works AA oe District Committee .. oe es «» | P, D, Alexander, Engineer, Dunmyat, Bridge-of-Weir. 
33 28 | Sunderland — Workshop Tools ., a +» | Corporation ., ot 3b a ++ | J. F.C. Snell, Borough Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
5 28 | Christiania—Swing Bridge : .- “ eFiEy aes Ingenirvaabnets Kontor, Akershus Fzstning, Ohristiania, 
* 28 | Linslade, Leighton Buzzar d—Waterworks = «. | Urban District Council ve ee «+ | Sands & Walker, Engineers, Angel Row, Nottingham. 
Mar. 1 | Sheffield—Boiler . United Gaslight Co. .. ide se +: | J. W. Morrison, Engineer, Oompany’s Offices, Sheffield, 
3 1 Wallsall—-Heating and Ventilation of Town Hall, &e, Corporation .. ar oe ve +» | J. 8. Gibson, 27A Old Bond Street, London, W. 
= 1 | Sheffield—Overhead Tramway . .. | United Gaslight Co. .. PY oe +» | J. W. Morrison, Engineer, Company’ s Offices, Sheffield. ~ 
- 3 | Edinburgh—Electric Lighting Installation, &c. 1, Engineer, Electricity Supply Station, Dewar Place, Edinburgh. 
¥ 3 | Leamivgton—Steel Suspension Foot-bridge .. -» | Corporation ee an ++ | W. de Normanville, Corporation’s Engnr., Town Hall, Leamington. 
4 3 | Queenstown, Ireland—Waterworks $s $3 .. | Urban District Council +» | J,H. Campbell, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Queenstown. 
is 4 | Salisbury—-EHlectric Lighting ae a3 as -. | London and South-Western Railway -+ | Resident Engineer, Waterloo Station. 
i 4 | Glasgow—Intercepting Sewer... a ee -. | Oorporation .. ve oe +» | City Engineer, 64 Oochrane Street, Glasgow. 
i 4 | Hexham—Wall Hoist oo or a +» | Urban District Council. * ++ | R.'L. Surtees, Engineer, Council Chambers, Hexham-on-Tyne. 
¥ 4 | London, 8.W.—Electric Tramears ar o- -» , London Oounty Oouncil ., a +» | County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
= 4 | Mountain Ash—Bridge  . oe +» | Urban District Oouncil * e «+ | J. Williams, Surveyor, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 
“A 5 | Chale, Isle of Wight—Water- supply Works a +. | Rural District Council es © +» | H. E. Stretton, Clerk, Oouncil Offices, Pyle Street, Newport, IW. 
i 5 | Prestatyn, Wales—Reservoirs, &c. a a ». | Urban District Council ve . «+ | Beloe & Priest, 13 Harrington Street, Liverpool. ; 
<6 5 | Clayton Vale—Bridge ee o. on an -. | Manchester Corporation ., * «+ | Oity Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
s ¢ | Aberdeen—Electric Tramcars . -. | Tramway Department oe : + | J. A. Bell, Electricity Works, Cotton Street, Aberdeen. 
¢ | AberdeenElectrical Equipment of Tramways .. | Tramway Departinent ee oe < J. A. Bell, Electricity Works, Cotton Street, Aberdeen. 
S, 6 | Annan, Dumfries—Waterworks .. oe aes J. Barbour, 53 Buccleuch Street, Dumfries. 
ny 6 Thurnscoe, near Doncaster—Sewage Outfall Werks ; >| Rural District Council ee ee ++ | J. Simmons, Bank Chambers, Doncaster, 
is 7 | Oban, Scotland—Electric Lighting Plant .. | Corporation ., +s «+ «+ | Burstall & Monkhouse, 14 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.W. 
£ 7 Ponty pridd—Electrical Equipment of Tramways .. | Urban District Council as ayy ++ | R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster: 
a g | Bournemouth—Switchboards .. +,  .. .. | Town Council.. ts +e ee we | BY W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth, 
es g | Bristol—Steam Fire Float ..  ., = «. = «» ~~ | Corporation ., + «+ «+ | W. W. Squire, Engineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol. 
No date, | Kentmere—Bridge .. ee we at aie :. | South Westmorland R.D.0. - a «+ | J. Brintley, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal; 
IRON AND STEEL: 
Feb, 27 | London, N.E.—Sewer Ironwork .. . | Hackney Borough Council me .. | N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
27. | London, N—Manhole Covers, Gulley Grates, &e. .. | Islington Borough Council... on .. | W.F. Dewey, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 
= 27 +| Rainhill, Lancs—Steam Fittings, AS meagan e &C... 5 —— J. Gornall, Clerk, Rainhill Asylum, Lanes. 
_ 27 London, i. O.—Steel Tyres .. at 4 .. | H.H. the Guaranteed States ae Co., Ltd. | Secretary, Winchester House. 5 Old Broad Street, E.C. i 
a 27° ~| Salford—Pipes 5 ye ays -. | Water Committee ., oe .. | Clerk, Town Hall, Salford. 
om 27. +| London, N.E. —Materials and Stores AG .» | Hackney Borough Vouncil . So-| aN. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
= 28 | Brighouse—Ironmongery, Wrought-iron tubes -» | Town Oouncil . 3 ve od +. | Gas Engineer, Mill Lane Works , Brighouse. 
¥ 28 | Bishop Auckland—Manhole Oovers, Pipes, &c. +» | Urban District Oouncit or es ee Surveyor, Town Hall Buildings, Bishop was 


AND 


| 
| 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


WORK TO BE BXEOUTED. 


IRON AND STEEL—cont. : 


Earlestown, Lancs—Steam Tubes, Bolts, Gas Fittings 


Linslade—Water Pipes, &c. ‘ 


Halifax—Wrought-iron and Steel, ‘Pipes, C7 26 


Halifax—Stores 


London, W.—Stores .. f 


Lendon, N.W.—S&miths’ Founders* Work, Ironmongery 


Littlehampton— Cast-iron Pipes ., es 
Manchester —Railway Stores 
London, N.—Smiths’ Work, &e. 


oe oe 


Thorpe, Norfolk—Gas and Water Pipes, &e. 


London, E.0.—Railway Stores .. 


Birmingham—lIron and Stecl Ware, &c, 


oe 


oe 


oa 


FOR WHOM. 


Newton-in-Makerfield U.D.O, 
Urban District Council ie 


oe 


Tramways and Electricity Committee 


Highways and Tramways Committee 


Paddington Borough Council 
St. Pancras Borough Council 
Gas Oo., Ltd. .. re - 
Great Central Railway Co. .. 


Tottenham Urban District Counci 


County Asylum of) 


il 


Bombay, Baroda & Central India Rly. O 


Interception Sut-Committee 
Urban District Council 


ee 


ee 


* 


. 
. 
oe 
. 
. 


Twickenham—Oastings, &c. ‘ee ee os (Str } 
Ashton-in-Makerfield—Stores and Materials .. | Urban District Council 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Cate our eee Hackney Borough Conncil 
Brighouse —Paints, Oils, &c. «se es . o ek Dishict Council “$ 
Bishop Auckland - Paint, Oil, &e.., ¥ Pa . STawtor-tneitaheraeld UD G 
Earlestown—Lead, Lead Piping, &c. .. we <é W Aten Cantotien ie. ¢ fe a 
oe ah ae dear eae o ‘* | St. Marylebone Borough Council ., 

, Ww , &e. ia +¥ Se ; 
Stafford— Painting Bridger sud Fencing “% : Hee ee fee sro 
Manchester—Paints, Oils .. oe oe a Be +, Bente we ie 
Thames Ditton—White Lead, Oils,&e. 3) kL Seance tue sf 
bag fee Son a cere aa st = = ** | St. Pancras Borough Council 

. os Ss > es ee oe oe ee ai 

Manchester—Brushes, Colours, Varnish, &c, ., = pth siaeie gie Gena nai rai s° 
Morpeth and Alnmouth—Painting Stations ,. e kro, Gauhail She 
Derby—Brushes, Paints, Oils, &c... os ee ee See i = 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 

- Northants—Materia' be -. ., | Rural District Council oso taees 
Be cisticersae ciscon Work ce ee ., | Rhondda Urban District Council 
Reading—Improvement Works .. . : .. | Sanitary Authority : 
Rochester—Roads ., % =e 5k ., | Oity Land Oo., Ltd. “ts 
London, N.E.--Materials ., 2; Soe ., | Hackney Borough Council .. 
London, N.—Oartage, Materials, &e. .. re ., | islington Borough Council ., 
Hampton Wick—Oartage ., S. ss eS ., | Urban District Council 
Tadcaster—Materials., .. 4. 6, ee - o» | Bural District Council 
Bishop Auckland—Goods and Materials P _ | Urban District Council ate 


Durham—Materials .. a a 
Newburn-on-Tyne—Road Materials Sc 
Wheatenhurst, Glos —Stone, Haulage, &e. 
York—Stores, &c. .. = S 
Southend-on-Sea—Materials, &c. ., 
Halifax—Stores and Materials 
Halfax—Materials and Stores 


of ee 


Urban District Oouncil ~.. 
Rural District Oouncil 
Corporation 
Corporation 


oe oe oe 


oe ee 


Highways and Tramways Committee 


ee 
« 


oe 


Tramways and Electricity Committee 
Highways and Bridges Committee 


0. 


oe 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF THNDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Stores Olerk, Gasworks, Earles’ own. 

Sands & Walker, Engineers, Angel Row, Nottingham. 

W. M. Rogerson, Borough B'cctrical Engineer, Foundry St., Halifax 
J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 


Sang eric “es se a c.| Corporation .¢ EY Ri a A. Fidler, Borough Surveyor, Clarence Road, Southend. 
raed atk Pay i Rene ogee pulumns, $¢ baad at Gas Light Co. ‘oN TD | a. w. Morrison, Engineer, Offices, Commercial Street, Sheffeld. 
es Yel teal Raila an y A b “| Gorporation .. ee oy Ao -. | J. 8 Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool. 
r den, W. ee work ea ee Castings &c,** ., | St. Marylebone Borough Council ., .. | J. PB. Waddington, Engineer, Town Hall, Marylebone Lane, We: 
alf d-—St and Materials : : Electricity Committee oa tr .. | O. D. Taite, Borough Kiectrical Wks., Strawberry Rd, Wks., Salford. 
set rb Sicumonde?y &e ike CREE Ok yet age Oity Valuer, Council House, Broad Street, Bristol. 
; sOl— ear ree aS ed we we! orporation ., = “ Ne W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Borough Hall, Stafford, 
2 pie arahanelt Shs a ade &e 6, + «. | Corp = T. Brownson, Town Hall, Hyde. ; 
Spalravkaliaien Stores: a i oa i, Corporation : .. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhamp‘on. 


Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddingten, W. 

W.N. Blair, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 
Manager, Offices, Littlehampton. 

O. 8. Holt, Secretary, Londen Road Station, Manchester. 

E. Crowne, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 

G. Smith, Clerk of Works, Oounty Asylum, Thorpe, 

T. W. Wood, Secretary, Glouce:ter House. 

Superintendent, Montague Street Wharf, Birmingham. 

F, W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham. 

J, W. Liversedge, Surveyor Oouncil Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 


| J. Gornall, Clerk, Rainhill Asylum, Lanes. 


N.Scorgie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
Gas Engineer, Mill Lane Works, Brighouse. 


; Surveyor, Town Hail Buildings, Bishop Auckland. 


Stores Olerk, Gasworks, Earlestown. 

Property Office, Town Hall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 

J. P. Waddington, Surveyor, Town Hall, Marylebone Lane, W. 
W. Blackshaw, Borough Hall, Stafford. 

Secretary, Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 


| A. J, Henderson, Surveyor, Council Offises, Thames Ditton. 
| Borough Engineer, Town Hatl, Wolverhampton. 


W.N. Blair, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 
0, 8. Holt, Secretary, London Road Station, Manchester, 

O, A. Harrizon, Ungineer, Oentoal Station, Neweastle-on-Tyne, 
Borough Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 


Surveyor, Council’s Office, Brixworth. 


| W, J. Jones, Surveyor, Council Office, Pentre. 


. | J. Bowen, Borough Hogineer, Town Hall, Reading. 


J. W. Nash & Son, 215 High Street, Rochester. 

N. Scorgie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney, N.H. 
W. F. Dewey, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 
H. Fawssett, Olerk, High Street, Hampton Wick. 

T. Scott, Surveyor, Aberford, near Leeds. 

Surveyor, Town Hall Buildings, Bishop Auckland. 

W. Orozier, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Durham. 

T. Gregory, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Newburn-on-Tyne. 
R, E. Stuart, Clerk, Bedford Street, Stroud. 

A, Creer, City Engineer, Guildhall, York. 

A. Fidler, Borough Surveyor, Olareace Road, Southend. 
J, Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 

F. Spencer, Tramways Manager, Southern Depot, Halifax. 
J. H. Garrett, County Road Surveyor, Shire H all, Worcester. 


Londen, Wee Materials = 3 * he ‘! | St. Marylebone Borough Oouncil .. . | J. P, Waddington, Surveyor, Town Hall, Marylebone Lane, W. 
Oban, Scotland—Road = a = 4 .. | Lown Council .. a me Se >, | K. Mearae, Engineer, Oban, __ f 
Shrewsbury—Haulage + me oF aD ere ns yy pd Fk ieee Cenniy ear e%s pete eas Shrewsbury. 
Branksome, Dorset--Roads, &c. .. oh ae > enn 1 ark, sles . ° » iw, ; Surveyor, Swanage, Dorset, 
Tenie, Ireland—Footpaths, &c. a0 SP : . | Urban District Oouncil ve . +. | Surveyor, Town Hall, Larne. 
Llandaff, Cardiff— Materials, &ec. .. a = .. _ Rural District Oouncil een -. | J. Holden, 35 St. Mary Street, Cardiff. 
London, N.—Road Works .. ne ae ~*~ .. | Hornsey Urban District Council .. -. | H. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
Stafford—Materials .. oe He F a ,. | Corporation .., os oe oe . | W. Bladeshaw, Borough Surveyor, Borough Hall, Stafford. 
| Thames Ditton—Materials, &c. .. ae, We oe | hier nore pene -< oe ve = J. ee oe Ae te eee Thames Ditton. 
ndon, W.—Gravel, &c. .. ve aS & .. | Paddington Borough Counci F .. | Surveyor, Town Hail, Harrow Road, W. 
even Mon—Limestone Ohippings .. .. ., | Bedwellty School Board on oe ne | O. Dauncey, Clerk, Tredegar. 
London, W.—Asphalt Paving, Materials, &c. .. ,. | Paddington Borough Oouncil,, .. . | Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddidgton, W. 
Wolverhampton—Stores, Materials, &c... = .. | Corporation .. “ ‘ -, | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Wolverhampton. 
London, N.W.—Oartage, Materials, &c. ., “ Beir ots Pancras Borough Council a9 -» | W.N. Blair, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 
Hampton, Middlesex—Materials, &c. ., ad .. | Urban District Council .. oe . | S. H, Ohambers, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hampton, Middlesex, 
London, 8.W.—Materials ., Se es ay .. | Middlesex County Oouncil ., Ae .. | H. T. Wakelam, Surveyor, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
London, 8.W.—Cartage ne es Me ma .. | Middlesex Uounty Council ., Xe .. | H. T. Wakclam, Surveyor, Middlesex Guildhall, Westminster, S.W. 
Mansfield—Street Works ., ¥ a he . | Corporation ., ae an m5 -. | Rt. F. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, White Hart Chmbrs., Mansfield. 
Wardle, Lancs—Work and Materials ., ; As Deen ay lap Sue Lev emin ote | ae fion, AA yor, Council Oitioes, Werle 
Bucklow—Materials 5 se oe 3 Be ural District Counct ee ar) +. | J» Burgess, Tabley Superior. nar Knutsford. 
Twickenham —Materia’s .. +e ee we ~~ |: Urban District Council .. ve . | B.W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twiekenham, 
Staines— Watering Vans ., A os 50 : Rural District Oouncil ... a, te G. W. Manning, Surveyor, Ashford, Staines, 
= Se ee oe > . —— 


s Sati | 
Guaranteed Gearing —z 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, S.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


Go : 


ADAMS’ SPECIAL om 
| CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 
5 United Kingdom, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LisTS ON APPLICATION. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


This Iustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 
within the Room. 


Pond - E 
\ eee ea 
Other Leading Specialities: 


THE “VICTOR 7? SILENT BOOR SPRINGS 


(Oil or Pneumatic Check Action), 


FAN LIGHT OPENERS. New Patterns, 
PANIC-EGRESS BOLTS. approved by the L.c.c. 


= 


ae THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL [Feprvary 26, 1902. 


Tassel WORK TO BE EXECUTED FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 

Mar. 5 | Northamptcn—Materials .. 5 Me aa .. | Rural District Council Pe a -» | W. Tomalin, 14 Guildhall Road, Northampton. 

E 5 | Sunderland—Widening, &c., Road A ; .. | Corporation .. oe e +. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland, 
2 5 | West Stanley, Durham—Road Diversion &c, .. | Nerth-Eastern Railw ay Co, oe, .. | ©. A. Harrison, Oentral Station, Newtastle-on-Tyne. 
, 5 | Wrexham—Rcadstone 55 3 of 3 .. | Rural District Oouncil ot ae «. | J. 0. Bury, 9 Temple Row, Wrexham. = 
a 5 | South Shields—Materials . = ¥ +. | Corporation .. os est .. | 8. KE. Burgess, Borough Surveyor, Chapter Row, South Shields 
ie 5 | Ashton-in-Makerfield—Mater ials’ . 5 ee aa -. | Urban District Council a nia .. | J. W. Liversedge, Engineer, Oouncil Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfield. — 

5 | Halesowen—Street-making te a 5 .. | ural District Council i Ae .. | W. Whitworth, Surveyor, Public Offices, Great Oornbow, Halesowe2 — 
x 6 | Colchester—Goods and Materials re #S .. | Roads and Drainage Committee we .. | H. Goodyear, Borough Surveyor, Colchester. - | 
Ma 6 | Croydon— Horses, Carts, &e, Ae - S. sie | Gouncil A Ke co” .. | Borough Roid Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 
Y 6 Woolwich-—Water Vans, &c. af a =~ .. | Borough Council “¥ 3 Pe .. | F. Sumner, Borough Enginear, Maxey Roid, Plumstead. 
» @ | Croydon—Materia's .. . ns Ee ee .. 1 Town Council . .. Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Oroydon. 
; 6 | Lutterworth—Granite, &.. i cs ie "! | Monks Kirby Rural District Council :. | J. C. Coates, District Surveyor, Lutterworth. % 
; 7 Derby—Stones and Materials aD ne ae .. | Town Oounc!l .. ¢.. | JS. Ward; Borough: Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 
c 7 | Oheadle, near Manchester—Msterials .. te .. | Urban District Council Js os A ear Sykes, 9 High Street, Cheadle, 
i 7 | Hull—Stone for Macadamising .. .. .. «+ | Corporation «. me we te ae | A. E, White, City Engineer, To vn Hall, Cull. 

| 
SANITARY : | 
Feb. 27 | Oldbury—Sewer Reconstruction ., ee a .. | Urban District Oouncil a .. | J.T. Hayrs, 39 Corporation Street, Birmingham. 

- 97 | Ugborough, Devon—Drains, &c. .. | School Board .. oe .. | A. Warren, Architect. Buckfastleigh. 
= 27. | London, N.—Sewers, Disinfectants, Drain Testers, &o, | Islington Borough Couneil ae .. | W. F. Dewey, Town Olerk, Town Hall. Upper Street, N. ° 
27 Blairgowrie, Scotland—Hxtension of fewer .. | Town Oouncil . / $4 .. | @. Cunnison, Borough Surveyor, Blairgowrie. 
3 27 | London, N.E.--Materials .. Sr AS bia | pees bey Borough Council - 2 is .. | N. Scorgie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
a £8 Earlestown, Lanecs—-Disinfect ants, ‘&e. ae oh .. | Newton- -in-Makerfield U. D.O. a -» | Stores Clerk, Gasworks. Eariestown, * 
x 28 | Bognor, Sussex--Sewers, é&c. oe .. | Urban District Council «e ee ete We! Ate Barrett, Council House, High Street, Boznor. 
* 28 Bishop Auckland-——-Pipes. Gulley Grates, &o. bey Unban District Council sie aN) .. | Surveyor, Town Hall Buildings, Bishop Auckland. 

Mar 1 | Southend-on-Sea—Stoneware Pipes, Disinfectants, ade Corporation .. -. | A, Fidler, Borough Surveyor. Olarence Road. Southend. : 
oA 1 | Halifax—Pipes, &e. ., XG ne a9 “e .. | Highways and "Tramways Committce «.. | J% Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. Bx 
4 1 | Croydon—Scavenging i EA Se $n .. | Croydon Rural District Dounce ts; Fi J. Wiison, Olerk, Town Hall, Fell Road, Oroydon. : 
- 1 Tadcaster—Sewering, &c. .- or ae +. | Rural District Oouncil = oe oo | Martin & Fenwick, l Park Place, Leeds. 

& } | Coulsdon, near Croydon—Sc avenging He ae .. | Rural District Council ar a -. | J. Wilson, Olerk, Town Hall, Oroydon. , 
as 1 | Quorn, Leics—Sewers : a 7 ae .. | Urban District Council os .. | W.H. Simpson, Civil Engr, The Corridor Ohbrs., Market Pl., Leic, 

sf Tan London, W.—Sewer Pipes, Rone a a .. | St. Marylebone Borough Council ; -. | J. PB. Waddington, Surveyor, Town Hall, Marylebone, Lane, W. a 
_ 1 Ardsley, near. Barnsley—Scavenging : ae .. | Urban District Council as As .. | T. Harper, Surveyor, Stairfoot, near Barnsley. 

ss 3 London, W.—Scavenging, Disinfectants, &c. .. ... | Paddington Borough Council a -. | Surveyor, Town Hall, Harrow Road, W. ae 
2 3 | Slovgb, Bucks—Sewerage Works.. to 45 .. | Urban District Council 38 nt .. | W. W. Oooper, Engineer, Mackenzie Street, Slough, = 
iz 3 | Wolverhampton—Lime, &c. | es 5 zis -. | Corporation ., = os ay -- | Borough Engineer, Town I[all!, Wolverhampton. : 


| . 
WCLVERHAMPTON.. No. ie Wedd Bar HAILING: ROOFI NG SLATES: % 
JS pehige ope aang | 44 | Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


—-_ SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


_ CATALOGUES <- Is, 
Both Plain and Enamelled. : 


we believe, 
ALFRED CARTER & 00, LIVERPOOL, 


the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in tie 
ground and can be fixed close up 
to boundary. 


’S PATENT FLEXIBLE REMOVABLE COVERINGS D A Mi P C 0 iF R $ E 


TO SAVE COAL USE ae STEAM PIPHS, BOILERS, etc. Established 1869. : IN ROLLS OF 33 FEET. 
HIGHEST Patent Flexible Mastic 


Having Flexible | 
EFFICIENCY, Interior ensures | ROOFING & SLATERS’ FELTS. 
THEREFORE 


‘an be had with Sharp Points without 
ext? a& charge. 


. : 


as a 


PERFECT =—s | sods LEWIS & GO, 


. Office: 51, Shirland Road. 
CHEAPEST. SY ) FITTING. Works: 8, Amberley Wharf, Paddington, London, we 
EASILY FIXED. NO. DIRT. CANNOT CRACK : OR SHAKE OFF. | © Sena for Samples Free, 
_ Asbestos Mattresses for Boilers, Economisers, Stills, etc. Asbestos, Fossil Meal, and other Fibrous Cements supplied dry 
in bags or wet in casks. Fireproofing and Frost Prevention. Best Silicate of Cotton always in stock. References given. F 


Priv Partiogars & & MEQRLEY && CO. HAUGH SHAW RD., HALIFAX, YORKS, “acc | IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
—_ PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS, 
E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 


Vauxhall Steel & Iron Works, Liverpool. | 
THE PERFECT STEEL Vi FTA é re re - 
CY, OAR AWE 


BOND FOR 


ONCRETE 


FOUNDATIONS, WALLS, FLOORS, ROOFS, DOCKS, CONDUITS, &c. 


WERE FIRST USED OVER FIFTY YEARS AGO GAT THE — 
STEEL LATHING FOR CEMENT AND PLASTER WORK dl ccloent Gav cae econ oe 
r ] write ror cofiague| of Plooring and Glazed Tiles 
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4 
_ DATE OF | 
: } DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
n| = a Dea wen AES + lb es RE ras 
r Mar. 3 | London, N.W.—Scavenging, Pipes, &c. .. ‘Vv .. | St. Pancras Borough Council -. | W.N. Blair, Borough Snrveyor, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 
— > 3 | Bishop Auckland—Sewerage Works an wre .. | Rural District Council ea a -- | O. Johnston, Surveyor, Orofton House, Bishop Auckland. 
4 ” 3 | Chesterton, Oambs—Removal of Refuse... a .. | Urban District Oouncil a we -. | J. D. Bland, Surveyor, Council Offices, Chesterton. 
2 ” 3 | Hastings—Sewers .. s mi aA -. | Corporation .. + -. | P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
< ” 3 | Heswell, Cheshire--Sewers, &c. 1) =f st .. ) Wirral Rural District Council .. | A. Hughes, 54 Hamilton Street, Birkenhead. 
rt ” Ae il Bristol—Stores . oe A os et —— City Valuer, Council House, Broad Street, Bristol. 
3 | Manchester—Iron Sulphate, "&e. ae os os .. | Rivers Committee ., Se ee .. | Secretary, Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 
f ” 3 | Stafford--Pipes, Lime, &e., AE fey ene .. | Corporation .. = -h .. | W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Borough Hall, Stafford. 
” 2 Thames Ditton—Pipes, Lime, Cement Hh, ay .. | Urban District Council es a .. | A.J. Henderson, Engineer, Council Offices, Thames Ditton. 
” 4 Manchester—Stores ., iC a be .. | Great Central Railway Co... -- | O. 8. Holt, Secretary, London Road Station. Manchester. 
¥ ” 4 | Glasgow—Sewer . ée és .. | Corporation ., FS 5d .. | City Engineer, 64 Cochrane-Street, Glasgow. 
” 4 Liandaff, Cardiff--Scavenging - A . .. | Rural District Council =: .. | M. Warren, Olerk. Llandaff Chambers, Cardiff. 
” 4 | London, N.—Disinfectants, Lime. &c. .. <a .. | Tottenham Urban District Council .. | EB. Crowne, 712 High Read, Tottenham. 
” 5 | Twickenhum-—Drain Pipes and Gulleys, &c. .. .. | Urban District Oouncil te a, .. | F. W. Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham, 
on 5 | Ashton-in-Makerfield—Materials and ma ae .. | Urban District Oouncil ee .. | J. W. Liversedge, Engine: r, Oouncil Offices, Ashton-in-Makerfeld. 
‘ ® | Colehester—Pipes, Lime. &c. he F .. .. | Roads and Drainage Committee .. .. | H. Goodyear, Borough Surveyor, Colchester. 
” 7 Derby—Disinfectants, Earthenware, &c. * -- | Town Oouncil . .. | J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babing*on Lane, Derby. 
” Brotherton, Yorks—Sewage Works... S: .. | Pontefract Rural District Council .. | J. Waugh, Engineer, Sunbridge Ohambera, Bradford. 
” 8 | Alford, Lines—Sewers, &e. ., fe ae : .. | Urban District Oouncil ., ie .. | F. Massie, Engineer, Tetley House, Wakefield. 
| TIMBER : 
Feb, 27 | London, N—Timber, &c. .. wh .. | Islington Borough Council Ff .. | W. F. Dewey, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 
~ Mar. 1 | Southend- oak teeta (Spruce, Pine, "&e.) .. | Corporation .. .. | A. Fidler, Borough Surveyor, Clarence Road, Southend. 
” 1 | Halifax--Timber ; : a a |. | Highways avd Tramways Committee ., | J. Lord. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
” 1 | Halifax—Timber .. “ .. ; Tramways and Electricity Committee .. | W.M. Rogerson, Borough Electrical Enginecr, Foundry St., Walifax. 
" 1 London, W.—Wood Blocks, ‘Timber, &e. a .. | St. Marylebone Borough Couucil ., .. | J. P. Waddington, Surveyor, Town Hall, Marylebone Lane, W. 
” 1 Salford—Timber, Wood Cle ats, &e. ae ot .. | Electricity Committee wa oe .. | O. D. Taite, Borough Electrical Engineer, Strawberry Road Works 
Salford. 
” 3 | Stafford—Timber, &c. .. | Corporation ., od Pe AC .. | W. Blackshaw, Borough Surveyor, Borsugh Hall, Stafford. 
” 3 | Bristo’--Timber : City Valuer, Council House, Broad Streer, Bristol. 
a 3 | London, N.W.- Timber and Joinery Materials, &e. .. | St. Pancras Borougk Council aa .. | W. N. Blair, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Pancras Road, N.W. 
” 4 | Thorpe, Norfolk—Timber .. ; , .. | County Asylum é HE .. | G. Smith, Clerk of Works, County Asylum, Thorpe. 
” 5 | Birmingham--Timber ie Fie - Ne .. | Interception Sub- Committee 3% .. | Superintendent, Montague Street Wharf, Mancbester. 
” 6 | Aberdeen—-Firewood .. | Parish Oouncil Sid -. | O. B. Williams, 20 Unioa Terrace, Aberdeen. 
” 17 London, S.E.—Timber, Hardwood Paving Blocks .. | Bermondsey Borough. Council are .. | H. Ryall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bermondsey. 
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a Double Feed which never fails. From 10/6 to 24/- each. lead pencil. 5/- and 9/= each. 
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COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
DATE OF {NS RE ED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. f HO} , : 
DELIVERY. DESIGNS REQUIRED BY WHOM ADVERTISED 
Mar. 1 Aldershot—Laying-out Pleasure Ground £20, £10, £5, N. F. Dennis, Surveyor, Urban District Oouncil, Offices Aldershot. 
os New Malden, Surrey—Public Offices, Fire ‘Station, Mortuary, £25, £10, O. T. Lewis, Olerk, Maldens and Coombe Urban District Council, 7 Market 
&e. Place, New Malden. 
A 12 Antrim—Labourers’ Cottages fj «ed A £10. J. Clark, Olerk, Rural District Council, Antrim. 
fe 14 | Dunstable—Infectious Diseases Hospital . . es £5 5s. 0.C.8. Benning, Town Olerk, Dunstable. 
x 15 | London, §.W.—-Military Ambulance Wagons £500, £250. Director-General of Ordnance (O. 7), War Office, Pall Mall, 8. W. 
i 27 | Sheffield—Union Offices £25, £15, £10. J. Smith, Olerk to Ecclesall Bierlow Union Guardians, The Edge, Sheffield. 
- 29 | Aldershot—Public Offices, Fire Station and Tow n Hall . £100, £75, £50. N. I, Dennis, Surveyor, Urban District Council Offices, Aldershot. 
5 31 | Wakefield— Improv ement of Interior of Exchange Buildings . £25, £10. J.J. Martin, Bull Hotel, Wakefield, 
April 4 | Langho, near Blackburn—Buildings: for Colony for Epileptics, £200, £150, £100, H. Woodhouse, Clerk to Chorlton and Manchester Joint Asylum Com- 
Imbeciles and Idiots. mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 
3 8. | Oldham-——Market Halland Shops .. £50, £30, £20. S.A. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Oldham. 
i 21 | Coleraine-—T'wenty-five Workmen’s Dw cllings £20, £10, W. Henry, Clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, Coleraine. 
May 1 Melbourne, Victoria—Memorial Statue to Queen Victoria in = Agent-General for State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Marble and Bronze. 
» 14 | Harrogate—Town Hall . £150, £100, £75. F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
June 30 | Liverpool—Oathedral (Portfolios ‘of Drawings or ‘Designs oe Hon. Secretary, Oommittee, Ohurch House, South J: oun Street, Liverpool. 
in any Style to be submitted). 
Sept. 1-14 St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River _—— St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 
i & 33 | EASILY Laid. . 7 
; || Requires no PAINTING or 
COATING. A 
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London Show Rooms: 


37 & 388, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Manchester Show Rooms: 


37, Cross Street. 
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WILLESDEN PAPER 


E"OR ALE CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, 
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, _ Marcu 5, 1902.] 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
ARUNDED STREET, 
STRAND, W.O. 


MARCH 5, 1902. 
No, 369. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. Per Line 
Oompetitions, Oontracts, all Notices issued s. d 
by Oorporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 


Paragraph Advertisements. . St vs - O 9 
Pertoecships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Sales by 
Auction., ne a ae oe 2° ee 2056 
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Four lines or under (about 30 words) 7s ean Land 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) ae a 6 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 24d. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1902. 

_ The receiving day for architectural works is 
Thursday, March 27th, We shall be pleased, as 
im previous years, to receive drawings from 
intending exhibitors and to fornard them (free 
of expense) to Burlington House. In order 
that careful reproductions may be made for 
publication, it is requested that drawings be sent 
as early as possible. No drawings can be 
received by us later than noon on the sending-in 
day. 


An Architectural Causeri 


ep 


We little thought when we 
Speke, eu published the portrait of Mr. 
J. F. Bentley as the Royal 
Gold Medallist for 1902 that in two weeks’ 
time it would be our mournful duty to chronicle 
his death. Hven as recently as Friday evening 
he was looking over his splendid cathedral at 
Westminster and seemed well and hearty then ; 
yet the next evening he died of paralysis in a 
friend’s house im London: and thus is added 
another name to that tragic list of architects whose 
fate it is to be swept away when in the midst 
of their life-work. Mr. Bentley had previously 
been seized with paralysis on two occasions, the 
more recent of which had seriously impaired his 
speech : and he seems to have been sadly con- 
scious of the improbability of seeing his cathedral 
finished. One who knew him well describes as 
absolutely pathetic the way in which he would 
stand evening after evening, within the shadow 
of the great tower of the cathedral, eazing long 
and fixedly at its gradual advance towards com- 
pletion, and then turning away with a sigh, 
which his friend interpreted as the expression 
of his doubt as to whether he would witness the 
carrying out of his designs in their entirety. 
_The tragedy of Mr. Bentley’s death is intensified 
by the fact that on Monday evening it was the 
object of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tects to elect him as the recipient of the Royal 
Gold Medal “for his work as an architect” ; but 
now he is beyond such honour : his architecture, 
however, remains, and will always be looked 
upon as the effort of a great mind inspired with 
noble ideas, culminating in the most original of 
Modern cathedrals. We hope next week to 
publish an appreciation of the late Mr. Bentley, 
With some illustrations of his work, 
EE 
145 MR. GERALD BALFOUR’S new 
oe Baa Bill for amending the Patent 
c Law is noteworthy as marking 
4 radical change from the practice. hitherto 
upheld in this country; that is to say, it 
countenances preliminary examination in a 
_ mild form, though, as yet, it does not approach 
_ thestringency or the effectivencss of the American 
“and German systems. The fact that lettcrs 


, 


patents are granted here for ideas that have 
already been patented makes the existing system 
ludicrous as well as injurious, for the general 
assumption is that the Patent Office seal affords 


an absolute protection, whereas some patents | 
are not worth the paper on which they are | 


printed. If the new Bill becomes law, on 
receiving an application the Patent Office 
officials will search the specifications of the 
previous fifty years, and if none of them antici- 
pates the idea in question the inventor will receive 
his patent in the usual way, subject, however, to 
the payment of an additional £1, which thus 
increases the stamp duty to £5, If the idea has 
been anticipated the Comptroller will inform 
the applicant, who may, if he wish, amend 
his specification so that it satisfies the examiners ; 
but even if he declines to do this he can stiil obtain 
his patent, though it will bear the information 


of having been anticipated. The objection is | 


raised that such a course will not damage the 
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Upper Baker Street, for many years the home 
of the famous actress Mrs. Siddons, is about to 
Mrs. Siddons occupied the house 
from 1817, after her retirement from the stage, 
till her death in 1831, She added some rooms 
to the original building, using one of them as a 
studio in which she did her clay-modelling. 
Mrs. Siddons took to this pursuit with great 
ardour, and attempted one or two figures on a 
grand scale. Here, too, she used to give reading 
parties, which were attended by many famous 
personages who delighted to hear the Queen of 
Tragedy declaim passages from Shakespeare and 
the old dramatists. Washington Irving was 
amongst these visitors, and the famous American 
author has put on record his feelings of delight at 
hearing Mrs, Siddons recite the passages spoken 
by Constance in “King John.’ It seems a 


pity to pull the old house down, as it stands 
ina splendid position commanding a fine view 
of one of the entrances to Regent’s Park, 
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NO. 27, UPPER BAKER STREET, LONDON, N.W.: 


bogus patentee and that consequently the Bull | 


is futile; but if seems to us that the fact 


is not appreciated by thus making known the | 


anticipation of an invention the Patent Oflice 
will be preventing a very great number of 
persons proceeding with ideas that are ‘ obviously 
old” and worthless: and this view of the matter 
is particularly true when building patents are 
considered, Amateurs and faddists have always 
been very prone to invent something connected 
with building operations—house fittings, chim- 
ney tops, and other similarly hackneyed 
appliances—and consequently one finds scores of 
specifications which are nothing more than 
duplicates of others, with such slight differences, 
of course, as shall satisfy the official red-tapeism 
and peace of mind. Under the new Act, what- 
ever its cther shortcomings may be, almost all of 
these old patents will be prevented from re- 
appearing in new disguise ; :o that the inventors 
themselves will be saved money and the manu- 
facturers be rid of a great deal of bother. 


ALL who take an interest in 
historic , London houses will 
learn with regret that, in con- 


Mrs. Siddors’s 
House. 


MRS. SIDDONS’S 
DRAWN BY H. J. PALMER. 


HOUSE. 
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Sculpture for Blackfriars Bridge we 
Blackirines have the unsuccessful at- 
Bridge tempt of an engineer to be 

x architectural, the  stumpy 

granite columns being speciaily unsatisfac- 
tory, as they are unconstructional, having 


no weight to support. At present, however, 
the Bridges Committee of the City Corpora- 
tion have under consideration the scheme of 
embellishing the bridge with sculpture in com- 
memoration of the Coronation, the suggestion 
being to place four equestrian statues of four 
Edwards on the pedestals at either end of the 
bridge.» This scheme, however, is really a re- 
vival of that mooted twelve years ago, when a 
competition even was held, two prizes of £250 
and £150, two of £150 and two of £100 being 
offered for the best models, Yet, after all this 
waste of time and energy, the scheme was 
abandoned in 1886. - The present proposal is 
nothing like so extensive (the cost of the former 
one was £30,000), and though the bridge would 
certainly be improved by the addition of 
sculpture, we think a more satisfactory object 
might. be selected for embellishment: for, 
however fine the sculpture, the bridge will mar 


sequence of railway improvements, No. 27, ; its effect, 
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SICILY AND ITS ARCHITECTURAL 
MONUMENTS.—1V. 


By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, RB.B.A. 


(Continued from p. 448, No. 366.) 


HE line to Syracuse on leaving Catania at | 


first runs across the plain of Catania, still 
regarded as the granary of the island. 
Valsavoia, the junction for Caltagirone, the lake 
of Lentini is approached, a lake which did not 
exist when Leontinoi was founded by colonists 
from Naxos in 729 B.c., as they say. 
the orator, whose eloquence induced the Athen- 
ians to intervene in the quarrels of the 
Sicilians, was a native of this place, and near 
here Diodorus says that wheat grew wild in his 
day. Between Lentini and Syracuse the line 
approaches and follows the coast, discovering 
many delightful coves, where the barren-looking 
rocks are relieved by the deep blue of the sea 
upon which little fishing boats show their white 
sails like sea birds floating on the waves. 
Augusta, acity founded by Frederick the Second 
in 1232, and peopled with the inhabitants of 
Centuripe (which Cicero mentions as the richest 
town in Sicily) which was destroyed in 1233, 
occupies as some think the site of the ancient 
Xiphonia and makes a picturesque and splendid 
appearance with its castle on the hill and 
the houses grouped about its feet; backed 
up by the blue sea which almost surrounds 
the promontory. Around this Megarean bay 
ancient sites are pretty numerous, Here was 
Megara Hyblea, celebrated for its honey, Alabon, 
and the peninsula of Thapsus, so well known 
in connection with the Athenian campaign 
against Syracuse. The railway still skirts the 
coast below the ancient walls of Achradina, 
and reaches the station, which lies beyond the 
ancient Agora, where one upright column and 
several lying on the ground, with four bases in 
situ, mark the spot. 

At Syracuse the interest of the Greek period 
is so much greater than that of subsequent or 
previous times that many people practically 
ignore the latter altogether; which may give 
greater vividness and strength to the im- 
pressions of the one period, but causes one to 
lose a great deal of interest, since much lies out- 
side of it. The principal antique remains are 
the following. In Ortygia, the modern city of 
Syracuse, the cathedral, in the walls of which 
are embedded the columns of a temple thought 
to be the celebrated temple of Minerya which 
Verres despoiled of so many of its beautiful 
works of art; the poor remains-of a temple of 
very ancient date, thought to have been dedi- 
cated to Apollo from an inscription found on the 
site, but by some said to be that of Diana ; the 
fountain of Arethusa and the antiquities collected 
in the museum, which include the celebrated 
statue of Venus; a large collection of objects 
found in the Megarean graves and a few early 
Christian objects, In Neapolis, the Greek theatre, 


Passing | 


Gorgias | 


| velarium. 


a tragic contest. 


_ empty tomb chambers, 


THE GREEK THEATRE, SYRACUSE, 


the Roman amphitheatre, the altar of the heca- 
tombs and the Latomie or ancient quarries, and 
in Epipole the fortress of Euryelus. The early 
Christian and medizval remains include the 
church of §, Giovanni, from which the crypt of 
San Marsciano and the catacombs are entered ; 
the church of Santa Lucia; the Palazzo Montalto 
and other palaces, many of them now in a 
ruinous state, 
structure of its kind after those of Miletus and 
Megalopolis, and is nearly 165yds. in diameter. 
Forty-six tiers of seats may still be traced, but 
there were probably fourteen or fifteen more. 
The nine ‘‘cunei” or sections were intersected 


_by a broad and a-narrow ‘ preecinctio” or gang- 


way followingthe same curve as the seats, and on 
the broad one are Greek inscriptions recording 
the names of King Hiero, the Queens Philistis 
and Nereis, and Zeus Olympius, after whom 
the different compartments were named. The 
eleven lower rows were covered with marble, 
and above the upper rock-cut ones may be seen 
the holes for the masts which sustained the 
This theatre was constructed in 
the fifth century B.¢., and here Dionysius the 
First (406-367 B.c,) came to see his dramas pro- 
duced, sitting in a place which is still pointed 
out as his chair. This wasthe man who so much 
extended the fortifications of the four cities, who 
was regarded as the most powerful prince of his 
time next to the King of Persia, and who died 
at the age of sixty-three from a surfeit, caused 
by feasting to celebrate his victory at Athens in 
Above the theatre is the 
nympheum, a grotto into which two water- 
conduits issue, and higher still is the Street of 
Tombs, now without any decoration and with 
From this place the eye 
ranges over the fertile plain towards Ortygia, on 
one side of which is the smaller harbour, and on 
the other the greater, in which the great seafight 
took place in 413 B.c. between Athenian and 
Spartan under the eyes of the citizens of 
Syracuse, whose cries to the combatants are said- 
by Thucydides to have been like the strophe and 
antistrope of the theatre, and some of whom no 


‘doubt viewed the fight from this very -place. 


Between the two harbours modern Syracuse 
glitters white against the blue African sea. 

The Roman amphitheatre is a little to the 
east. It is not mentioned by Cicero, and Tacitus 
is the only Roman writer who refers to it, so it is 
probably of the time of Augustus ; no architec- 
tural features of importance remain, Its length 
is 77yds. and its breadth 44yds. The steps were 
covered with marble and: on the edge of the 
arena the names of the owners of the places 
were marked and still remain here and there. 
The great altar lies just below. Hiero the 
Second built one which was a stadium long 
(202yds.). This one is 215yds. long and 25yds. 
broad, and is probably the same, and it was 
upon it that the annual sacrifice of 450 oxen 
which commemorated the expulsion of the 
tyrant Thrasybulus was offered. It has a pro- 
jecting cornice and base and looks like a long 


The Greek theatre was the largest | 
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| high 
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_ podium. Under the church of §$. Nicolo close 


by is a cistern sustained by fourteen thick piers. 
From the theatre it is a walk of from 1} to 2 
hours across the site of Neapolis and Epipolx to 
Fort Euryelus, where the two walls of Dionysius’ 
met. Here there are five massive towers, 
flanked by two deep fosses cut in the rock, 
and from these fosses a number of subterranean 
outlets connected with each other and united: 
by staircases, some of them magazines, some 
stables, &c., communicate with the great court 
behind the towers, while another Jeads to a fort 
on the wall further to the north. The rings cut 
in the stone for tethering horses are still visible 
in many places and the Greek numbers by 
which one part was distinguished from another. 
These subterranean chambers 
received light either from great circular aper- 
tures in the roof or from openings cut in the 
rock almost on the level of the soil. The walls 
are formed of blocks about 4{t. 6in. long, 2ft.. 
and 2ft. 4in, thick, being themselves 
generally rather more than 10ft. thick, but 
increasing sometimes to nearly 15ft. and 
occasionally lessening to about 7ft. The joints 
are carefully worked and a line is chiselled along 
them. On the north side, where the Cartha- 
ginians attacked, the work is rougher. High 
walls also divided Epipole from the next city, 


Tycht, but a subterranean way along which 


four horses could go abreast united the two. 


The aqueducts entered Epipole beneath Huryelus, 


passed through almost parallel.to the wall of 


and passages - 


Dionysius, and after having furnished Tyché . ~ 


and Achradina with water crossed the sea by 
the Porto Piccolo, terminating in Ortygia, 
There were a number of apertures in them, like 


welis, from which the citizens could draw water, — 
_ and some of them are in use still. 


The cathedral is probably the ancient temple 
of Minerva, since that was used as a landmark - 
by the Greek sailors, or at least the lofty tower 
behind it upon which was the brilliant figure of 
the goddess, and the cathedral is still used for 
the same purpose by sailors of the present day. 
Moreover the twenty Doric columns still visible 
on one side or the other, with their archaic caps 
show that it was an ancient temple, and its 
size, which is about 6lyds. in length and 24yds. 
in width, about the same as that of the temple of 
Neptune at Piestum shows that it was an im- 
portant one, These columns are 28ft. high and 
64ft. thick. It was converted into a church by 
Bishop Zozimus in 640 A.D. and the font was 
then brought from §, Giovanni. It is of marble, 
carved into the shape of a ‘‘krater” with two, 
handles, and stands upon a pavement of small” 
mosaic of the Cosmati type, -with a base of 
bronze upon which are eight lions, each holding 
up his paw in an aimless manner, since the 
shields which no doubt were once there are 
gone, When the Saracens took the city in 878 
it was converted intv a mosque, and Saracenic — 
battlements still crown the Doric entablature on 
the north side. Near to the font is a finely 


carved marble doorway apparently of the thir, “2 
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teenth century. Later alterations have robbed 
interior and facade of interest. The descriptions 
given by Cicero of the grandeur of this temple 
are dazzling. Several subterranean baths exist 
in Syracuse, to which one descends by forty or 
fifty steps. The castle, which contains one of 
them called the Bath of the Queen, was recon- 
structed by the Byzantine general George 
Maniaces, and some of his work still remains, 
though the decorative sculpture has been re- 
moved. The celebrated fountain of Arethusa, 
planted with papyrus and tenanted by gold fish, 
is enclosed in a semicircular pit railed round, 
as J. A. Symonds said, ‘like a bear pit.” The 
fact that the water is now salt suggests that 
perhaps this was one of the ends of the aque- 
ducts, damaged by an earthquake, though it is 
known that at Cefalii and in other places fresh- 
water springs rise on the shore as near to the 
sea as this is, The Passeggiata Aretusa close 
by is a pleasant promenade, planted with palms 
and other trees and shrubs which are exotic 
in England ; it affords an excellent view over 


the larger harbour, and is a place in which one 


may enjoy the sea-breezes. Between the station 
and the town are the remains of a Roman 
gymnasium to which a semicircular bath is 
attached—a few fragments of frieze and cornice 
are still to be seen, but except for them the 
interest lies mainly in the plan. 

The most important of the Christian monu- 
ments is the church of San Giovanni, founded 
in 1182 but afterwards frequently restored, 


within which are two large fluted columns which 


are said to have belonged to a temple of Bacchus 
of which there are other remains in an adjacent 
vineyard, Of the original building the only 
remains are portions of the west side, including 
a fine rose window, and a screen wall in front of 
the entrance doorway, a portion of the ancient 
porch or narthex. It is through this church, 
however, that one descends to the catacombs 
and the crypt of St. Marcian, which dates from 
the fourth century, and according to legend 
marks the place where St. Paul preached when 
he landed at Syracuse and tarried for-three days. 
These catacombs date from the same period, 
and the large circular chambers which are a 


peculiarity of them-point to their having been 


‘used as places of assembly from a very early 
period. They contain no remains of inscriptions 
or architectural decoration. The crypt is per- 
haps the most ancient Christian church in Sicily. 
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The plan is a Greek cross, four columns with 
caps bearing the symbols of the Hvangelists 
supporting the roof of the central bay. From 
this, round-arched vaulted chapels open in each 
direction, through one of which the stair from 
the church above descends, and the angles are 
filled with other chapels in which, to the right, 
is the tomb of St. Marcian, fenced off with a low 
wall covered with relatively modern painted 
tiles. In front of it is the bishop’s seat, an Ionic 
capital turned upside down. In the opposite 
corner is a column of Egyptian grinite to which 
the saint was tied before suffering martyrdom, 
and here is also a rock altar at which they say 
St. Paul celebrated. The church also contains a 
few very early Christian reliefs and some badly- 
preserved equally early frescoes. The church of 
Santa Lucia is not far away ; originally erected 
in the eleventh century on the spot where the 
tutelary saint of the town suffered martyrdom, 
but so often restored that the west door is the 
only portion of that period now remaining. It 
has columns made up of several different pieces 
and dilapidated lions crouching on the caps. 
The carving is in many places sharp and good, 
of Byzantine type, showing considerable use of 
the drill. 

One of the special peculiarities of Syracuse is 
the “‘Latomie” or quarries, from which at 
different times the stone has been extracted for 
the building of the. walls and edifices which 
have now vanished for the most part, now 
turned into sheltered gardens in which trees and 
plants flourish with great luxuriance. It was 
in one of these, thought to be the Latomia dei 
Cappuccini (where also Theocritus wandered 
in the days of Hiero), that the unhappy Athenian 
prisoners languished for eight months, till a 
pestilence breaking out warned the Syracusans 
of the wisdom of getting rid of the. survivors, 
wh) were sold as slaves. The Latomia del 
Paradiso they say was cut by Carthaginian 
prisoners in the time of Gelon, the tyrant who 
died in 478 B.C. amid the universal grief of 
Syracuse and the praises of all historians of the 
time. Inthe “ Har of Dionysius,’ an opening 
off this Latomia, some excavations made some 
time since to ascertain the depth of the earth 
disclosed, 33ft. below the surface, the capital 
and lower parts of a column still upright. This 
gives one some idea of the ancient fertility of 
the country, though at the present time a great 
part of it appears to be barrea rock, 
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According to Greek tradition Archias the 
Corinthian was the founder of Syracuse, in the 
year 734 B.C, according to an inscription in the 
museum at Oxford, but as he had to “drive 
out’’ the Siculi first it is evident that there was 
a Siculan town there already. The Siculi were 
reduced to the condition of serfs, according to 
the custom of the Greek republics, whose 
splendid freedom was built upon the foun lation 
of slave labour. The government was con- 
ducted by the aristocracy, the ‘‘ Geomoroi,” but 
there was constant ferment and fighting between 
them and the common people, the “ Cillizi,” 
which resulted in Gelon, the tyrant of Gela, 
becoming supreme in 485 B.C. and transferring 
his residence to. Syracuse.. His greatest. glory 
is the terms which were offered to the Car- 
thaginians when they. were -conquered at 
Himera by the Syracusans and the Agri- 
gentines. ‘These terms stipulated for the return 
of the Carthaginians to Africa and the cessation 
of their attacks upon Syracuse, for an indemnity 
of 2,000 talents of silver and the erection of 
two temples in Syracuse to the Grecian gods, 
and ‘that the Carthaginians shall henceforth 
abstain from sacrificing human victims to their 
Saturn, a& holocaust which cannot be ueceptadle 
to a divinity, and from feuds against the rights of 
men,” The treaty was to be engraved on brazen 
plates and fixed up in the temple of Jupiter. 
The Carthaginians were so grateful for these 
humane conditions that they sent a golden 
crown of the value of 100 talents to Demareta, 
Gelon’s wife. 

After the reign of Hiero the First, at whose 
court A’schylus, Pindar, Simonides, Epicharmus, 
Sophron and Bacchylides flourished, and the 
expulsion of Thrasybulus, the supremacy of the 
city gradually extended over nearly the whole 
island, but the Athenian war made sad inroads 
on its prosperity, though it issued in the defeat 
of Athens. Next its territories suffered from 
the Carthaginian incursions and the two 
Dionysius and Agathocles lorded it over the 
town with a brief interval of democracy under 
Timoleon, Other tyrants followed, and Hiero the 
Second, whose court Theocritus and Archimedes 
adorned, became the ally of Rome, while a few 
years after his death it was taken by Marcellus, 
and sank to the condition of a Roman provincial 
town. The exactions and spoliations of Verres 
gave occasion for Cicero's splendid orations, in 
which he describes the conditions of many parts 
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of Sicily and among other towns mentions 
Syracuse, and enumerates precious objects which 
Verres had carried off; and this description 
shows that creat splendour still remained to it 
at this time, since he calls it “the largest of 
Greek, and the most beautiful of all cities.” 
At the height of its prosperity it contained 
500,000 inhabitants. 


It now became of no special importance 


though it suffered many things at the hands | 


of the Greeks cf Byzantium and of the Saracens, 
whose taking of the town was marked by 
especial barbarity. lts trade is unimportant, 
and though it is the seat of a bishop and of a 
prefect its inhabitants only number 23,600. 


(10 be continued.) 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions ‘should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Books on Roof Carpentry. 

BELFAST.—AJAX writes: ‘Kindly name 
some books dealing with the design and con- 
struction of timber roofs for churches.” 

The only book on church roofs is Brandon’s 
“Examples of Timber Roofs,” 4to, with many 
plates (to be obtained from Mr. B. T, Batsford, 
94, High Holborn, for £1 4s., published af 
£3 3s.). This has a good series of iliustrations of 
ancient work, Roof carpentry iu the ordinary 
way is dealt with in the standard books on this 
subject, such as Tredgold’s, Fletchers’, or 
Collings’s “ Roof Carpentry” (2s.). 


Tile Manufacturers, 

Referring to the enquiry on p. 30 of our last 
issue, the address of Messrs. J. & W. Wade & Co. 
is—The Flaxman Tile Works, Burslem, Staffs, 
(London office: 4, Thavies Inn, E.C.) 


Books on fpsms ee and Building. 
AscotT.—H. C, writes: ‘‘ Kindly- forward 
catalogue of NcOks relating to carpentering, 
building, &c.” 
Write to Mr. B.-2. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
W.C., for his list, 


Liability of Architect for Smoky Chimneys, 

BIRMINGHAM; —A. B, C. writes: “Is an archi- 
tect responsible to his client for smoky flues? 
The house was built twelve months ago, and 
much trouble, annoyance and expense have been 
caused by several of the flues smoking: many 
types of cowls have been fitted, but-all to no 
purpose. The architect superintended the build- 
ing of the flues, and all the usual precautions 
were taken. Can the client enforce his architect 
to fay for the cowls and labour?” 

An architect is liable if he does not exercise 
reasonable ski'l ud care, but it is very difficult 
to determirc what that is. If an employer 
accepts the services of an architect whom he 
knows has had limited experience and training 
he does so at his own risk, and the architect is 
not liable. If an architect can prove that he 
took such steps as any architect wculd have taken 
in a certain case he is under no liability. It 
would be absurd if an architect were held re- 
sponsible for smoky chimneys, as the causes are 


generally beyond his control, due to surrounding | 


trees or overtopping buildings, &c., and if the 
usual precautions were taken in building the flues 
there is no liability. The client, we do not 
consider, can force the architect to pay for cowls 
and labour, 


Repairing Leaky Concrete Flat, 

ENQUIRER writes: ‘A concrete flat, the roof 
over a large room, averages 6in, thick and has 
a slight gradient towards the gutters, all floated 
with #in. cement, 1 to 1. The wet comes 
through one part sufficiently to disfigure and 
damage the ceiling, Can you suggest a com- 
position to preyent this? It would spoil the 
gradient if I had the part cemented over agaia, 


and whatever is done must be at the least 
possible cost.” 

We advise you to coat the part through uh 
water percolates with pitch or asphalt, The 


| latter is more expensive, but is more lasting and 


stands much wear. 


Deadening Sound between Bedroom and Kitchen. 


ASHFORD.—DISTRACTED writes : 
cipal bedroom in my house is over the kitchen, 
and a)l the talking of servants and every sound 
that takes place in the kitchen is distinctly 
heard in the bedroom. The ceiling of the 
kitchen is not plaster but ‘compo-board.’ I 
have had the floor boards of the bedroom taken 
up and fully 9in. of:sawdust put between each 
joist, but this makes not the slightest difference, 
I do not want to take down the ceiling and saw- 
dust and substitute a plaster ceiling, as this would 
incur much inconvenience and expense, The 
bedroom fireplace is in the same stack as and 
directly over the kitchen range, so that the 
slightest movement of the dampers is heard dis- 
tinctly in the bedroom. Can you suggest a 
remedy?” 

We advise you to take the floor boards up and 
put two thicknesses of felt under them. The 
best remedy would be to remove the present 
ceiling and use, say, Frederick Jones & Co.’s 
silicate cotton and plaster slabs. We do not 
see how you can stop the noise from the kitchen 
dampers being heard in the bedroom. 


Books on Building Stones, Architectural History 
and Timber. 

SUNDERLAND, —: ENQUIRER. writes: “(1) 
Please recommend a book on the formation of 
Building Stones. I have ‘Specification’ No. 5, 
Rivington and Mitchell, but 1 want one to assist 
me in locating the stones as far as possible 
in their original formation: also a map of 
Kogland showing where the different stones 
crop up. (2) Would Mr. Banister F. Fletcher’s 
book be sufficient for the history section of. the 
R.LB.A. examination, and what book would 
you recommend for the mouldings’ section ? 


(3) Can you recommend a book on the timbers 


in use in this country?” 

(1) Hull’s “Treatise on Ornamental and 
Building Stones of Great Britain and Foreign 
Countries,” 12s,, Macmillan & Co. Geological 
maps are sold by George Philip & Son “and 
Edward Stanford. (2) A list-of works which 
should be consulted is given in the R.I.B.A. 


Kalendar, 2s. Gd. (3) ‘The Practical Timber 
Merchant,” by W. Richardson (Crosby Lockwood 
& Son, 3s, 6d.), 


Book on Theodolite. 
STAFFORD.—-A SUBSCRIBER writes: 
is the best book on theodclite work, 
OUbBwer? 
“ Land 


“ Which 
setting- 


and Engineering Surveying” by 


H. 8. Merritt and G. W, Usill (E, & F. N. Spon, | 


12s, 6d )) 


Book on Perspective. 

PERSPECTIVE writes: ‘Please recommend a 
good book on architectural perspective to study 
at home.” 

‘‘ Linear Perspective,” by G, A. T. Middleton, 
(B. T, Batsford, price 1s.). 


Architects’ Registration.— At a meeting of the 
Plymouth, Devonport and Stonehouse branch of 
the Devonand Exeter Architectural Society held 
last week at Plymouth an address was given by 
Mr. Silvanus . Trevail, F.R.1.B.A.;°P.S8.A., on 
“The Statutory Registration of Architects.” 
Mr. Charles King, ¥.R.J.B.A., president of the 
Three Towns branch, took the chair. A resolu- 
tion approving the principle of statutory 
registration was carried unanimously. 

Chelsea Baths Competition.—Mr. R. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., the assessor in this competition, 
placed the designs with the following numbers 
in order as the best :—Nos. 21, 45, 14, 15, 26 and 
47. The Chelsea Council have, however, reversed 
the order of the first two, awarding the first place 
to No, £5, by Messrs. Harnor & Pinches, of John 
Street, Adelphi, W.C., and the second place to 
No. 21, by Messrs. Wills & Anderson, of Adam 
Street, Adelphi, W.C. No. 26, which takes the 
third place, was by Mr, F. J. Smith, F.R.LB.A, 


“The prin-. 


retest Peps B. A. 


SMOKE ABATEMENT. 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects was held 
last Moaday evening (Mr, William Hmerson 


presiding) to elect the Royal Gold Medallist for | 


the year. Mr. Emerson said he had to announce 


the saddest thing in the annals of their history, 


the death of Mr, Bentley, whose name had been 
submitted for election. The Council under these 
circumstances could not fix upon any course 
until the King had decided what was to be done, 
whether to give the medal to Mr. Bentley’s 
family or not. 
sent to the widow of Mr. Bentley. Mr. Emerson 
then referred to several of the best knewn works 
of Mr. Bentley, among them being the Brooklyn 


Roman Catholic Cathedral at New York; St. — 


Mary’s, Cadogan Square, Chelsea; the church of 
the Holy Rood at Watford; the restoration of 
St. Botolph’s in the City ; the decorations for 
St. Mark’s, North Audley Street, London; the 
Priests’ Seminary at Hammersmith ; the church 
of Corpus Christi at Brighton ; and the church 
of St. Francis at Notting Hill, W. ; 

A general meeting followed. — Mr. Charles 
Henry Gage having been elected an Associate, 
Sir Benjamin Stone, chairman of the Naworsls 
Photographic Record Society, gave a short ac- 
count of the aims and methods of the Society, — 
in reference to an exhibition of about a hundred 
photographs of architectural work, fcermin. 


| part of the collections of the Society, which is 
on view till Saturday next prior to the collec- | 


tions being deposited in the British Museum, 
Mr, Alexander Graham, the treasurer of the 
Society, testified to the value of the work it was 


| doing. 


Sir William B. Richmond, K.C.B., BR. A., then 
moved the following resolution : 


| of a resolution of the Coal Smoke Abatement 


| carried unanimously. 


| acids, 


~decide the best. to use. 


Society, seeking the co-operation of the Institute, 
members are invited to join the Society, or that 
such other assistance be given by the Institute 
as the Council may deem desirable,’ 
Wiliam Richmond urged: the architectural 


profession to use every effort to get smokeless © 


grates adopted in buildings of all kinds so as 
to purify our atmosphere and prevent the 
detrimental effect it has on buildings. 

Mr. John Slater seconded, and Prof, Church 


| referred to the action of soct in absorbing the 
and ammonia vapours — 


tarry matter 
produced in the combustion of coal and in de- 


positing them on buildings, and £0 becoming the . 


chief cause of corrosion. | 

Dr. Des Voeux spoke of some experiments he 
had carried out with Mr, Bryan Donkin on 
ordinary grates and open-fire grates claimed to 
be smoke-consuming. Five “smokeless” grates 
had been tested and four had been found to 


materially diminish the smoke, while one of the — 


four practically did away with any smoke and 
gave 50 per cent. greater heat than the best of 
ordinary fires, and burnt 25 per cent. less fuel 


than the best of the grates tisted and 50 per | 


cent. less than the ordinary grate. An account 


of these tests would shortly be published in full — 
He suggested a central body | 


n* The Lancet.” 
should be formed to test various grates and 
Gas was cheaper and — 
better for use in kitchens for cooking, &c., the 
only difficulty being to get hot water, but he 


had found this was be:t obtained by using a_ 
coke boiler, which cost about 1s, 6d. per week — 
in the summer or 2s. in the winter, giving for 


this sum hot water at any hour ofthe day or 
night. 


panies would find it a paying investment if they 


installed, free of expense, gas burners under — 
grates in the houses of the poorer classes which — 
By this ' 
means the present grates could be used for — 
giving smokeless and cheaper fires at a very | 


could be used for lighting coke fires, 


little expenee for alteration, 


Dr. G. Wyld said a blower prevented smoke 


to a great extent, but it was surprising how 
few were used in connection ayaa ordinary 
grates. 

Mr. E. W. Hudson, Mr. yaa Corbett and | 
Mr, C. H. Brodie also spoke, The resolution was 


erties 


2 That in view | 


*Sir- 


Mr. W. D. Carde suggested that the gas com- ; 


2 


A letter of condolence would be ~ 
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~L.c.C. BRICKLAYERS. | the actual price paid, and the Sub-Committeeon | that the report be not received, and pointed 


' | Works did not think they were justified in giving | to the gravity of the charges made in “The 
‘4 | the actual number of bricks laid in the Works | Times,” They were’not there to make London 


T last week’s meeting of the London County Department. Mr. Beachcroft asked Lord Welby the cockpit for Socialistic theories. Mr. R. 
Council the Finance Committee presented | whether he knew that in the construction of the | Williams said that, taking everything into 
areport in regard to the number of bricks laid | Westinghouse Works the numberof bricks laid | consideration, he should be satisfied if a 
per day by the bricklayers employed in the con- | per man per day was 1,400. Mr, Burns asked | man laid from 350 to 400 bricks a day. Mr. 
struction of works by and for the Council, what was the thickness of the walls, was mortar Taylor was astonished that so much import- 
Lord Welby said that a specified number of | or cement. used, and did the work inany way ance should be attached to the scribblera in 
bricks was arrived at by taking the actual resemble the class of work done by the Council ‘ The Times” on questions of which they knew 
‘number of bricks used, divided by the number of on fire stations or lunatic asylums. Lord Welby nothing, He hada very shrewd suspicion that 
days. The time did not include the cutting and said that one class of work was hardly com- this attack was organised by brick manufac- 
rubbing. He did not think it desirable to give parable with another, Captain Swinton moved — turers, It wastrue that bricklayers now laid fewer 
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bricks per day than they did twelve or thirteen 
years ago, but the hours of labour had been 
shortened and the class of work now demanded 
was very different. No complaint was made in 
regard to workmen restricting their output until 
they definitely refused to scamp work any 
longer. He challenged any one to say that the 
workmen did not at present give better work 
than ever before. Mr. White pointed out that 
neither Mr. Taylor nor any previous speaker had 
denied that the number of bricks stated in 
“The Times” as being laid per man per day was 
rght. There was really no difficulty in finding 
‘out whether “The Times” was right or not, It 
was an extraordinary omission that no specific 
account had been kept of the cost of brickwork 
in the Works Department. The who’'e result of 
the operations of the department showed that 
they were not getting enough work for the money. 
Sir A. Arnold could notimagine any one reading 
the report and considering it quite satisfactory. 
He saw considerable objection to the committee’s 
stating the number of bricks laid by bricklayers 
on any job. Ifthey were to mention any par- 
ticular number it might be taken as a maximum 
standard for the future. The committee might, 
however, with advantage give the cost of the 
brickwork per rod. The information given in 
the report was, perhaps, not quite satisfactory, 
bat he could see no reason for rejecting it. 

In the course of the debate reference was made 
to an estate that is being developed in the 
suburbs. The houses specified were three-storey 
semi-detached villas, let at £55 to £60. The 
external walls for ground and first floors were 
ltin. material, and division walls Yin, and 4)in. 
The labour on brickwork was let piecework. 
One man laid 2,000 bricks in foundations the 
first day, and four subsequently laid no fewer 
than 4,300 London s'‘ock bricks till the job was 
nearly done and two of the men were taken off 
to start a new house. 

On a division 87 voted for the reception of the 
report and 26 against. The report was then 
received. 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
April 5th. 

1901.—Window- Blind . Brackets —2,203. J. 
CHALLENOR, 2], Beaumont Road, North 
Ormesby, Middlesbrough, The bracket has a 
slot at one end to receive the roller-pin, and 
cast on the other end is a wood screw about 
an inch long: consequently no screw-driver is 
needed, so that the bracket can be fixed very 
quickly. 

Cement Pipes.—5,045. EF. KH. BocQueEtT, 35, 
Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. Expanded metal 
is bent into pipe form and wound round with 
wire (or a layer of asphalted cloth may be 
introduced). ‘This strengthening framework is 
then covered with cement inside and out. 

Laying Damp-courses.—5,759. A. Diss, 21, 
Stanwell Street, Colchester. This invention 
consists of a cast-iron frame having parallel side- 
bars arranged to slide and be fixed on two cross- 
bars, so as to suit the width of the wall. After 
the damp-course is laid this frame is slid 
along the top of the wall, and so forms a true 
and uniform course having clean edges and 
requiring no raking or pointing. 

Slag Cement.—23,443. C. VON FORELL, 26, 
Deichstrasse, Hamburg. Highly-molten slag is 
driven by a powerful jet of stream against a 
chilled surface protected by smooth iron plates, 
so that it becomes flattened and falls into a 
cooling drum, which can also be used as a trans- 
porting apparatus. The resulting clinkers are 
altogether different in their structure from 
slag granulated in the ordinary way, being 
desulphurised and made ready for grinding. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
April 12th. The name in italics is that of 
the communicator of the invention. A summary 
of the more important of them will be given next 
week, 

1901.—2,653, WILSON, appliance for removing 
obstructions in gulleys, pipes, &c. 2,904, 
WRIGHT, building bricks and blocks. 3,969, 
DOWNIE, lift valves. 5,678, RICHTER, ap- 


paratus for moistening air. 6,223, CHARMAN, 
folding combination ladders, stepladders, tres- 
tles, &c. 6,433, Viqus, lock. 6,835, HOWELL, 
casement stay fastenings, 6,844, HRSKINE, 
machines for rolling felt. 7,258, GHOFFROY, 
compositions for removing paints. 11,337, 
CORBETT, apparatus for manufacturing white 
lead. 19,608, MAHER & BARNER, machines for 
grinding, smoothing and polishing glass. 23,583, 


GREEN, ventilating roofs of stables, cowhouses, | 


&e. 23,724, May, window-sashes, 24,114, 
SWEBTING, fastener for window-sashes, 24,557, 
Sacus, fuse plugs for electric cut-out blocks. 
24,798, Keruy, heat-insulating board, tile or 
slab. 24,906, DAy (Roberts), gates, 24,948, 
GUILHOU, parquetry or separable floorings, 
boarded ceilings, &c. 

1992.—50, GIBBARD, wood-paving for covered 
footways or floors. 90, JONES & JONES, air- 
tight inspection-covers for drains. 836, WOL- 
SKEL, preparing asphalt. 


Keystones. 


The New Millbank Board School, erected by the 
School Board for London in Erasmus Street, 
Westminster, was opened last week. 


Moorfields derived its name from the filling 


| in by water of a large space caused by the 
| removal of clay for pottery and bricks. 


New Cold Stores are about to be constructed 
in Tooley Street, E.C., by the London .Cold 
Storage, Ltd, The architect is. Mr. W. H. 
Waterman, of 7, Cullum Street, H.C. 

The Manchester Hotel, Hull, has been remodelled. 
Mr. James Martin, Temple Street, was the con- 
tractor for the building, plastering and joinery 
work; Mr. ‘C. G. Brett for the ironmongery ; 
Wokes & Co, the electric lighting; and Mr. 
Fred Sweeting for the marble work. 

Acoustics at tke Law Courts.—Mr. Justice 
Buckley has caused to be fitted a s2ries of trans- 
verse wires bencath the roof of the Chancery 
Court, with a view to the improvement of the 
Court’s acoustic properties. In this respect the 
Law Courts are notoriously defective. 

Christ’s Hospital—lLord Balfour of Burleigh 
has issued his award arising out of the arbitra- 
tion recently heard between the Governors of 
Christ’s and St. Bartholomew’s Hospitals, The 


amount to be paid by the authorities at St. 


Bartholomew’s for the 67,620 sq. ft. of land 
taken is £238,781. 

The Swansea Harbour Trust.—Oflices are now 
being erected from the competitive designs of 
Edwin Seward, F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, which 
were selected by the assessor, Professor Fawcett, 
M.A., of Cambridge. Cattybrook bricks, with 
dressings and bands of Portland stone, are being 
used on a sub-storey of green-tinted Bridgend 
stone, 

Camberwell Infirmary.—The following parti- 
culars came to hand too late last week for publi- 
cation in the same issue as the illustrations :— 
The new buildings of the Camberwell Infirmary 
cover a site of about 44 acres. The principal or 
west frontage is that shown in our view, being 
towards Brunswick Square. The infirmary is 
otherwise bounded by Brunswick Road on the 
north, Havil Street on the east, the Glebe road 
on the south. The infirmary when complete 
will consist of the central administrative block 
containing all the offices, committee rooms, &c., 
the residence of the medical superintendent, of 
the. matron and sisters; six large blocks for 
patients, containing in all beds for 716 adults 
and eighty-eight children; the female staff 
home, with ample accommodation for the large 
staff of nurs.s and servants necessary for such 
an institution, receiving rooms, isolation wards, 
kitchen block, steward’s stores, with residences 
for men over, laundry for patients and staff, 
with boiler-house, engine-rooms, &c., in the 
basement. The mortuary, post-mortem room, 
stabling,; &c., are to the south of these. The 
buildings will be heated by: hot water and 
lighted by electricity. The lifts will be electric. 
There is an operating theatre with anzesthetic 
room, laboratories, &c., attached. The whole 
building is connected by glass-covered ways. 
The contractors are Messrs, Holliday & Green- 
wood, of Brixton. The architect is Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall, F.R.1.B.A., of 54, Bedford Square, W.C. 


Trinity Congregational Church, Walthamstow, is — 


being enlarged from designs by Mr, Williams 
Durnford, of 100c, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


The Band of Hope Jubilee Building is being 
erected at 59 and 60, Old Bailey, H.C, The 
architect is Mr. Rowland Plumbe. 


Three Stained-Glass Windows at Churchill have 
been placed in the Wesleyan sthoolroom. The 
school is part of a Gothic block of buildings 
including a chapel. They have been executed 
by Mr. James P. Young, of 382, Gloucester 
Road, Bristol. 


The Court of Common Council have agreed to 
raise the salary of the principal clerk of the 
Works Department from £500 to £600 ; that of 
the assistant architect for buildings and assist- 


_ ant architects for repairs from £400 to £450, 


and that of the assistant to the measuring 
surveyor from £300 to £360 by increments. of 
£15 per annum. 


Hull Improvements.—The Prince of Wales has 
been invited by the City Council to visit Hull 
in September or October next for the purpose 
of inaugurating a new city square, to unveil a 
memorial statue of Her late Majesty to be 
erected in the square, and also to lay a memorial 
stone in connection with the extension of the 
Hull Royal Infirmary. 


The Manchester Society of Architects held its 
monthly meeting on 13th February, Mr. A. Darby- 
shire, president, in the chair. Mr. Charles M. 
Hadfield, A.R.I.B.A., read a paper on English 
architecture of the fifteenth century, illustrated 
by Jantern views. The prize for the students’ 
monthly competition was awarded to Mr. Warren 
Blackshaw, junior, of Stockport, for a design for 
a factory chimney. 


Honey found in a Roof.—A big find of honey 
has just been made at Tydd St. Mary, Lincoln 
shire. For some years past there have been two 
swarms of bess in the roof of Strawberry Hall, 
the residence of Alderman T. W. Banks, who 
offered the honey to anyone who would shift the 
bees and make good the roof, Mr. Carbutt, 
builder, of Long Sutton, accepted the offer and 
obtained nearly 20 stones of honey. 


“ Humour in Greek Art” was the title of a paper 
by Mr. Arthur Hamilton Smith read before the 
Hellenic Society last week. He said that in the 
survivals of early art it must be admitted that 
the humour was often unconscious, and one 
laughed at rather than with the artists. At the 
same time, it was sometimes clear that the 
painter or sculptor realized the effect which 
would be produced on the critical observer. 


A Chapel at Norwich has been erected in the 
grounds of the Norwich and Ely Diocesan 
Training College as a memorial to Canon Hinds 
Howell. Mr. Bodley, R.A, is the architect. 
The plans have been only partially carried out, 
as the chancel and cloister connecting the chapel 
with the main building have yet to be provided 
when funds permit. The chapel is dedicated to 
St. Etheldreda. 


The Garden City Association is making good 
progress. Among its latest adherents are the 
Lord Bishops of London and Hereford, M ss 
Marie Corelli, Madame Sarah Grand, H. G, 
Wells and W. H. Lever: while of its members, 
the Countess of Warwick and Mr, T. P. Ritzema 
(the new manager of the “ Daily News”) are 
indefatigable. The present quarters of the 
Association at 77, Chancery Lane are becoming 
inadequate for the work to be done. 


The Tenancy of Leighton House has been trans- 
ferred by the proprietors to Mr. and Mrs. 
Russell Barrington, and who have undertaken till 
further notice the whole responsibility of the 
maintenance of Leighton House and the safe 
keeping of its contents. With respect to the 
concerts, lectures, loan exhibitions and the 


arrangements for admitting the public to view — 


the ‘house and its contents, everything will 
continue to go on exactly in the same way as 
heretofore, under the management of the same 
persons who formed what was called the Enter- 
tainment Sub-Committee. All pupils of the 
Royal Academy and other art schools on showing 
their students’ tickets will be admitted free on 
all week-days not only to view the house and 


the permanent collections but any loan exhibition © 


that may be on view. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


APHORISM FOR THE WEEK, 
In all new work that would look forth 
To more than antiquarian worth, 
Palladio’s pediments and bases, 
Or something such, will find their places. 
CLouGH (“ Dipsychus”’), 


THE house at Four Oaks, near 
sae SIME: Birmingham, was built for Mr. 
Montague Fordham and enlarged to its present 
size for Mr. A, Hi. Hills, the present owner. It is 
built of local brick, plastered with cement 
mixed with local sand, which, being red, pro- 
duces in combination with the cement a warm 
brown colour. It is roofed with old tiles taken 
from houses recently pulled down in Birming- 
ham. The modelled plasterwork in the bay- 
window of the drawing-room is by Mr. Ernest 
Gimson, of Pinbury, Cirencester. The architect 
is Mr. Allen §. Dixon, M.A,, of 297, Broad 
Street, Birmingham,—‘ Bardencroft,” Saltburn- 
by-the-Sea, has been erected for Mr, William 
TYAnson, upon a corner site, the front over- 
looking the beautiful public gardens, with an 
extensive sea-view beyond. The entrance has a 
south-west frontage. The building is of red 
brick having a red tiled roof with yellow rough- 
cast gables. The whole of the woodwork being 
pa‘nted white produccs a very pleasing effect, 


BRIGHTON AQUARIUM is pro- 


Brighton ; 
: posed to be improved by the 
aig Ah Town -Council at a cost of 
£30,000. It is proposed to do away with the 


existing theatre—stage, property and artistes’ 
_ rooms—and the three tanks immediately adjoin- 
ing it, and utilise the site thus obtained for a 
 concert-hall, with new stage, gallery and the 
_ hecessary retiring-rooms. The space now used 
_ a8 a stage and property room will revert to its 
original purpose as a waterfall. The wooden 
_ covered way froni the entrance gates to the 
_ entrance hall will be replaced by a decorative 
covered way of glass and iron, and a new ex- 
ternal porch to the entrance hall provided. 
Over the new concert hall and waterfall ter- 
races will be formed, A great amount of repair- 
ing and decorative work and many minor 
Improvements are proposed, improved heating 
apparatus, and the substitution of electricity for 
steam power generally, Mr. Tiltman’s estimate 
_ of the cast of the work is £29,098, 


My, T. COLLINS, curator of the 
Elizabethan ce Museum, Ancoats, in de- 
Architecture, iveting a lecture on “Tudor 
ee and Elizabethan Architecture,” 
‘said this style of building was the result of a 


- Tudor and 


“THE GABLES,” FOUR OA%S, NEAR BIRMINGHAM : MODELLED PLASTERWORK IN BAY 
BY ERNEST GIMSON, 


gradual growth of an improved spirit in society. 
The Tudor style was the result of a blending 
between the castellated or semi-Norman: style 
and that of the debased Gothic; and the mix- 
ture of the Tudor with the Italian or classical 
architecture gave us what is known as the 
Hlizabethan. It was during the early period 
of English architecture that this movement 
towards the domestic style of architecture re- 
ceived its greatest impetus by the law of King 
Henry I1., which forbade any building to be 
fortified without special permission. The pro- 
gress was furthered again by the action of King 
Edward I., who after conquering Wales, desired 
to live with his Welsh people and built for himself 
the castles of Conway and Carnarvon. Here 
the oriel chamber, the oratory, and the use of 
glass for windows indicated an attention to 
domestic comforts, Another cause helping on 


the movement was the disbandment of the 
Perhaps the 


Freemasons by King Henry VI. 


DRAWING-ROOM, © THE GABLES,” FOUR OAKS, NEAR BIRMINGHAM, 


two most important causes were the growth of 
heraldry as a decorative means and the Refor- 
mation, the last named being the cause of 
bringing to an end the construction of Gothic 
ecclesiastical buildings. John of Padua, who 
was appointed shortly after the accession of 
King Edward VI. to be deviser cf the King’s 
buildings, was probably the first to introduce 
the classic features of buildings, 


For nearly three years a 
magsively-built scaffolding has 
enclosed the north-west tower 
of York Minster, leaving only the topmost 
parapet and pinnacles—200ft. above the pave- 
ment—exposed to view. The restoration of the 
upper portion (about S80ft.) has now been ac- 
complished ; three of the eight stages or storeys 
of the scaffolding have been taken down and 
the fourth will soon follow. Only absolutely 
necessary renewals have been carried out. 
Wherever possible, the old work has been retained. 
In many cases, however, the action of the 
atmosphere had practically eaten everything 
away and the staff of carvers had then to make 
careful copies of Perpendicular work under the 
direction of Mr. Green, the Minster clerk of the 
works, and these were submitted to Mr. G. F. 
Bodley, A.R.A:, for his approval before being 
placed in position. Hach of the four faces of the 
tower has been thoroughly repaired. Care has 
been taken to make all the new work solid and 
to have it well bonded in. The tracery of the 
four huge belfry windows, through which “ Great 
Peter” sounds forth, has been taken down and 
partially renewed. The mullions were even in 
worse plight than the tracery; they had to be 
removed, and other stones, moulded as they were 
moulded, stand in their stead, Finials, gables 
and gargoyles had also to be re-erected. The 
scaffolding cost £800;- and although the 
staging has stood for nearly three years no 
expenditure for keeping it in repair has been 
necessary. The magnesian limestone used in 
previous restorations has not worn well ; the face 
having pealed: this, however, is most rapid 
where the stone is sheltered from the rain, as 
may be seen from the present condition of the 
unrestored portions of the west front. Where the 
stone has been freely exposed to the rain the 
surfaceis almost unbroken, which, so far asit goes, 
is evidence that the rainwater neutralises the 
effects of the atmospheric acids, In the present 
restoration the authorities have discarded 
magnesian limestone in favour of a cross-grained 
oolite obtained from Ketland in Rutlandshire.— 
(Extracts from the ‘ Yorkshire Herald,’’) 


Restoring York 
Minster. 


A. 8, DIXON, ARCHITECT, 
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- Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. F, Clarke, builder, Yoxford, died recently. 

Mr. Isaac Osborne, builder and timber mer- 
chant of Diss and Roydon, died recently at the 
age of sixty years, 

The Oldham and District Master-Builders’ Asso- 
ciation held its annual dinner recently. Mr. 
S. Smethurst, J.b., presided. The annual report 
stated that the membership numbered 144, an 
increase of thirteen during the year, and that 
the financial position was also satisfactory. _ 

Three Tenders Equal.—A remarkable result 
occurred in the tendering for a shop at Weald- 
stone, Harrow. Messrs. Clarke & Charles were 
the architects, and no quantities were supplied. 
The three firms of builders competing sent in 
exactly the same price, namely, £650. The 
result will be found stated in full in our 
“ Tenders” columns, 

Re William Fear.—The adjourned first meeting 
of this debtor (a builder of 138, Jedburgh Road, 
Plaistow) was held last week in the Court of 
Bankruptcy. The statement of affairs showed 
liabiities £27,308, of which £4,128 was expected 
to rank, and assets nil. The debtor attributed 
his failure to losses through speculative building, 
He made no proposal to the creditors. 

The Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution held 
its annual meeting last week. Mr. Frederick 
Dove, of Messrs. Dove Brothers, presided. The 
report stated that £697 13s. 3d. 
received in the course of the past twelve months, 

and the sum of £586 5g, had been paid in pensions, 
5 


4 


in addition to £10 in temporary grants. 
were twenty-five pensioners on the books—a 
record number for the society. On the motion 
of Mr. O. Newling a resolution was adopted 
enabling provincial members of the trade to take 
advantage of the benefits of the institution. 


The Plumbers’ Registration Bill, piloted by Lord 
Glenesk, passed through a Committee of the 
House cf Lords Jast week.—A public meeting 
of health and water authorities and plumbers 
of the North of England was held in Carlisle 
recently. Alderman Crowder, ex-Mayor, pre- 
sided. On the motion of Bailie Dick, chair- 
man of the Health Committee of Glasgow, 
seconded by Mr. C. W. Hill, chief sanitary 
inspector, Carlisle, it was resolved that the 
Government, acting in the public interest, should 
carry through the measure. 


The Aberdeen Master House Carpenters’ and 
Joiners’ Association held its annual dinner re- 
cently. Mr. J. A. Smith (of D. Macandrew & 
Co.), president of the association, occupied the 
chair. Mr. John Brown, of Redhall, gave the 
toast of ‘‘The Architectural Profession,” asso- 
ciating with it the name of Mr. James Souttar, 
who received his training in the office of the 
late Lord Provost Matthews, who had done 
splendid architectural and public works in 
Aberdeen. Mr. Souttar, in reply, suggested that 
in the matter of contracts master - builders 
should make sure at the outset that these were 
properly and legally drawn, for it was better to 
have one lawyer at the beginning than two 
lawyers at the end, : 


| through various stages of criticism, 


Correspondence. 


Architectural Examinations. 


Tu the Editor of THE BUILDERS JOURNAL, 
Lonpon, §.E. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to Mr. 
Howard Seth-Smith’s letter in your issue of 
February 19th. I should like to point out that 
“the first principle” to which he alludes has 
never been departed from, namely, that the 
Royal Institute should be the sole examining 
body for England under the proposed Registra- 
tion, Bill. The Society of Architects has passed 
It. was 


| formerly accused of receiving anyone who chose 


| to apply. 


had been | 


1 


eYiginal Nouse black 
addilimn’s Ratcud. 


Ss 


While not admitting this as a fair 
imputation, it eventually decided that all 
candidates under a certain age should pass a 


| qualifying examination before being proposed 


to “membership.” Surely there can be no 
harm in this restriction, especially as a certifi: 
cate of having passed the R.1.B.A. examination 
is accepted in lieu of this Society’s examination. 
The members surely have the right of saying 
who shall or who shall not be admitted into the 
Society, and it was only with the object of 
raising the standard of efficiency that an 
examination was decided upon, From the first 
I felt Mr. Seth-Smith was taking a wrong view 
of the cage, and he 
appears still to per- 
sist in opposing a 
harmless test of qual- 
ification for member- 


“THE GABLES,” 
FOUR OAKS, NEAR 
BIRMINGHAM, A. S. 
DIXON, ARCHITECT, 


There | ship, although it has greatly assisted the work 


of the Society and raised the standard of 
efficiency of its members. I cannot understand 
a past-president of our Society stating that he 
“shall continue to oppose the policy it is pur- 
suing by every possible means.” He is quite 
welcome to do this, but he will find it a much 
more useful and congenial task to advocate the 
legal registration of every properly-qualified 
architect of which he professes still to be an 
advocate.—You’s truly, 
ELLIS MARSLAND, 
Hon, Secy., Society of Architects, 


Society of Architects—Messrs. C. H. Stott 
(Pietermaritzburg, Natal) and A. Swash (New- 
port, Mon.) have been elected members of this 
Society, and Messrs. H. T. Cook (Southend-on- 
Sea), S. C. Hanson (Southend-on-Sea) and W. 
D. Williams (Redruth, Cornwall) have been 
elected students. 


The New Denbigh County Schools are being 
erected between Middle Lane and Beacon’s Hill. 
The building is designed in the Tudor style, 
and is faced extervally with limestone. The 
main walls are lined with brick, and all 
inside walls are also of brick. The contract for 
the erection of the school buildings, exclusive 
of furnishing and of boundary walls, fences, 
drives, &c., is £3,000, the contractor being Mr, 
G. H. Marshall, of West Smethwick, near Bir- 
mingham, who is carrying out the works from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr, James Hughes, architect, Denbigh. 


Engineering Notes. 


_ Mr. Arthur Pye-Smith, managing director of 
the well-known St. Pancras Ironwork Co., Ltd., 
has lately been appointed a justice of the peace 
in the county of Middlesex. 


St. Andrew’s Church, Colyton, has lately been 
fitted with ‘‘small tube” hot-water heating 
apparatus by Messrs. John King, Ltd., engineers, 
Liverpool, who have employed their economical 
coil-heater with waterway firebars, — 


Avonmouth’s New Dock.—The tender of Sir 
John Aird & Sons, of Westminster, contractors, 
has been accepted by the Bristol Docks Com- 
mittee for the constructional works of the new 


- ocean dock at Avonmouth. The amount of the 


tender is slightly under £1,400,000. There 
were fifteen tenders, and the highest exceeded 
£2,000,000. The work is to be finished in five. 
years, and is estimated to cost £2,000,000 in 
all. 

Illuminations for the Victor Hugo Fetes in Paris. 
—The H.L.B. system, which the public are only 
just commencing to take up in this country for ~ 
the coming Coronation festivities, has again 
had a remarkable success to report from Paris, 
where the municipality placed the whole of the 
contract with the Electric Lighting Boards 
Co. for the illuminations in connection with the 
great Victor Hugo ceremonies recently. These 
illuminations comprised a temporary installation 
of no fewer than 25,000 8-c.p. lights. ~ 


Margate Water-Supply.—A poll of the rate- 
payers of Margate has been taken on the propos il 
to promote a Bill in Parliament for powers to 
carry out a scheme of water-supply. A scheme — 
has been devised by the borough engineer, Mr, 
Albert Latham, to obtain a supply from the 
hills in the district of Wingham, 14 miles from 
Margate. The scheme is estimated to cost 
£90,000, but the corporation have agreed, in 
order to avoid opposition, to supply fifteen 
parishes in the district, and powers are sought 
in the Bill to borrow £120,000. More than 
3,000 votes were recorded in fay.ur of the 
proposal and 1,700 against. 


Masters and Men. 


A Slate Famine Feared.—A number of slate 
merchants in North Wales are busily stocking 
slates, as it is feared that a slate famine is 
imminent. There are already indications that 
trouble is looming ahead irrespective of the 
deadlock at Lord Penrhyn’s quarries. The men 
are busily enrolling themselves in the Quariy- 
men’s Union, and since the beginning of the 
year the membership of that union has rapidly 
been increasing. At Festiniog, where close 


| upon 6,000 quarrymen are employed in the 


different mines, matters are decidedly disquieting, 
Trades union feeling is strong, and the workmen 
maintain that as the price of slates has increased 
and that. the market generally has improved 
they ought to have a share in the benefit. No 
actual application has been made for an increase 
of wages in a formal manner, but this may be 
expected at an early date. 


The Law as to Picketing.—The Parliamentary 
Committee of the Trades Union Congress hes _ 
published the proposals of the committee for _ 
protecting the funds of trade unions in view of 
the recent decision as to the liability of unions 
for the acts of their members in picketing cases. 
The salient feature of the clause proposed to be 
made operative by legislation is that ‘ peaceful 
persuasion” by pickets, if it does not foster 
breach of contract, shall be permissible, and 
that such action shall not be deemeda “watching 
or besetting” within the meaning of the Con- 
spiracy and Protection of Property Act, 1875. | 
With reference to the safeguarding of trade 
union funds, the committee submits asuggestion 
that each union should have a subsidiary limited 
liability company registered under the Com- — 
panies Acts, 1862 and 1890, This company would 
attend to the sick and benefit business, an 
would have the power to make grants in loans 
to the union with which it was connected, 
should that union be’ in need of funds at any 
time. = 
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R. J. EVERETT & SONS, FOREST HILL, S.E. 


EA. Brewrin & Batty, Architects. 
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: IDEAL PLUMBING.—II. 


_ 3y G, A, ALLAN, Plumbing Instructor, Trades 
; Training School, 


(Continued from p, 488, No. 865.) 
: fen form of intercepting trap to be used will 
a depend on the amount of fall that can be 
given tothe drain, Those are best which have 
a vertical drop of 3in. from the drain into the 
trap (Fig. 5). The sewage falling on to the 
pody of water in the trap has a tendency to 
_alrive under the surface and carry with it any 
‘matter floating in the body of the trap. When 
Che available fall for the drain is very slight 
3in. cannot be spared for this form of trap. One 
_ ‘nust be used with inlet and outlet at the same 
_fevel (Fig. 6), The diameter of the trap should 
he restricted at its lowest parts, as it is then 
more self-cleansing, Every intercepting trap 
should be provided with a cleaning arm or 
_ socket doors (as shown in Figs. 5and 6), by means 
s which a rod can be passed into the section of 
ain between the interceptor and the sewer. 
_ With iron drains laid in the manner recom- 
emended the ordinary manhole with half-channel 
snot built. Manholes are built round the 
_ access pipes, but they need not be water-tight. 
_ “he movable doors on the access pipes are more 
 ersily manipulated if the bottom of the manhole 
_b@ about Ift. below the bottom of the pipe. 
_ Ordinary galvanised-iron manhole covers can 
_ be used ; those that lock are preferable to those 
_ that have no fastening. 
| At the head of all drains having a fall of less 
_ aan 1 in 40 a flushing tank should be placed ; 
n automatic flushing tank should be fixed where 


Hank flushed by pulling a chain is fixed. It 
Souid be a definite part of someone’s duty to 
ush the drain each day. I have seen a flushing 
pank holding about 250 gals. fixed at the head of a 
irain and receiving the waste water from a bath 
ynd a lavatory basin. The waste water remained 
in the tank until the accumulation filled it, and 
yen a further discharge would start the syphon 
and discharge the tank. This was good for the 
‘Grain, but the retention of foul water on the 
‘Premises was bad and the inside of the tank 
_ celled abominably. A tank fixed to receive 
?4inwater and to be flushed automatically when 
#ll bad not the same defect, but was useless 
‘4 4 drought, when the drains needed flushing 
Lost. 
_ The question as to what material soil-pipes shall 
e composed of is still debated in this country. 
'™m America the question was long since settled 
4“ favour of iron. W. P. Gerhard in his 
_ Drainage and Sewerage of Dwellings’’ says, 
»1 shall not dwell on the well-known defects of 
41 soil-pipes ; although still the rule in England, 
ey have, fortunately, in this country become 
thing of the past, and when found upon 
{amination of houses built years ago are in- 
_ sriably condemned and removed.” 
In England until recently the question was 
‘® definitely settled, but in fayour of lead. Now 
~~ n soil-pipes are used on good work ; they are 
ulated by by-laws of the London County 
uncil, and there is no doubt that their use is 

nding. 

The requirements of the London County 
‘ancil with regard to the thickness and weight 
cast-iron drains and soil and ventilation 


Chey are allowed ; when these are not allowed a - 
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cast-iron soil-pipes of the 
thicknesses and weights 
specified by the London 
County Council. Soil-pipes 
should be fixed outside the 
building. In cases of re- 
draining existing buildings 
it may be necessary to fix 
the soil- pipes inside the 
building. In London in 
such a case the by-laws re- 
quire the soil-pipe to be of 
lead. Wherever lead is not 
compulsory iron  soil-pipes 
should be used. A large ex- 
perience both in England 
and America as plumber and 
sanitary inspector compels 
me to the conclusion that 
in requiring the use of lead 
for inside soil-pipes the Lon- 
don County Comnncil have 
made a mistake, and as the 
model by-laws of the Local 
Government Board issued 
thirty-four years ago are 
still considered ‘ model,” so 
a by-law once issued by the 
London County Council is 
supposed to remain unal- 
tered to the end of time. It 
is not likely therefore to be 
amended, 

The soil-pipe should be 
carried up on brackets (Fig. 
7) about 3in. from the wall, 
as by this arrangement they 
are accessible all round. 
Ventilation pipes should be 
carried up in a similar man- 
ner, Both soil and ventila- 
tion pipes should be carried 
up to a position clear of all 
windows and chimneys and 
as high as the ridge of the 
roof of the building against 
which they are fixed. No 
cowls should be used, but 
the open énds of the pipes 
should be protected by or- 
dinary balloon wire-guards, 


In lecturing at the Sanitary Institute the late 
Sir Douglas Galton was very emphatic not only 
as to the uselessness of all cowls on soil and 
ventilation pipes but as to their pernicious 
He said that the open end of the 
pipe would ensure as good an upcast as any 
cowl. If a greater current were desired than the 


influence, 


> -—- exile 4 


' 
‘ 
‘ 
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' 
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FIG 12 


open end of the pipe would yield, it could always 
be obtained by enlarging the pipe for lft. or 
moreatthetop. By adding, say, 2ft. of 8in. pipe 
to the top of a 4in. soil-pipe the upward current 
in the 4in. pipe would be quadrupled. The wind 
blowing across the open end of the pipe induces 
an upward current ia the pipe depending not 
on the diameter but on the force of the wind. 


The current in the 8in. pipe would b2 as great 


as it would be in a 4in. pipe open at the top ; 


and as the area of the 8in. pipe would be four 
times as great as that of the din. pipe the 
current in the 4in. pipe must move four times 
as fast to supply the air extracted. 
the current produced by the wind blowing 
across the open end of a 4in. pipe is as great as 


For Drains. 


For Svil and Ventilation Pipes, 


Weight per 9ft. 
length (inclading 
socket and beaded 

spigot or flanges, the 

socket not to be less 
than jin. thick) 
not less than 


Thickness of 
metal not less 
than 


_ Internal 
- diameter. 


in, in. lbs. 
3 sy 110 
4 a 160 
5 3 190 
6 3 230 


Diameter. 


Thickness of 
metal not less 


Weight per 6ft. 
length (including 
socket and beaded 

spigot or flanges, the 
socket not to be less 
than tin. thick) 
not Jess than 


than 


in, in, lbs. 
2 A 25 
3 <- 40 
stead r 
i¢ i) 
5 2 69 
6 + 84 


" ove. 

_ the best results in sanitary plumbing will 
| loubtedly be obtained by using glass-lined 
te, 


E- 8, in proportion to their diameter, are as | is wanted, and extra current obtained by means 
of a cowl or an enlargement of the extremity of 
the pipe is undesirable. 


Hither a cowl or the open end of the pipe will 


In practice 


| cowl, 


only cause an upcast when wind is blowing. 
In calms, when no upcast is caused by wind, 
the slight movement of air due to differences of 
temperature between the inside and outside of 
the drainage system will not be obstructed by 
the open end of the pipe as it would be by a 
Some sanitarians advocate the use of a 
cowl because, though they acknowledge it has 
no other use, it prevents a downdraught. But 
if the drain is ventilated as hereafter recom- 
mended no harm can possibly be done by 
downdraughts. 

Every branch of the goil-pipe should be venti- 


| lated to prevent stagnation of drain air in the 


branches. With foul gases in the soil-pipe and 
in contact with the water in the closet traps 
the water soon becomes saturated with the foul 
gases which are given off on the house side of 
the traps. 

This does not occur when the soil-pipe branches 
are ventilated. This branch ventilation is best 
accomplished by connecting a 2in. pipe to the 
branch near the trap. This 2in. pipe also acts 
as an anti-syphonage pipe to the trap. It 
should be connected to the soil-pipe about 3in, 
from the highest part of an S trap or about Qin. 


| from the highest part of a P trap. 


This trap ventilation-pipe, as it is generally 
called, should be carried up at the side of the 
soil-pipe and should terminate at the same 
level. It should never be connected to the soil- 
pipe above the highest branch, as is always 
recommended, but should be kept quite distinct. 
When a water-closet on an upper floor is flushed 
the descending water drives the air in the pipe 
before it and draws air after it. On account of 
the friction of the air moving in the pipe and 
the difference of weight between the air and 
the water, the descending water tends to create 
a vacuum in the pipe and so rarifies the air 
above it. The water falling past the soil-pipe 
branches tends to draw the air out of those 
branches, and by reducing the air-pressure on 
the drain side of the traps it tends to allow the 
atmospheric pressure on the house side of the 
traps to displace the water—in ordinary language 
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to syphon the traps. The 2in. anti-syphonage 
pipe is to supply air in place of that drawn by 
the falling water instead of allowing air to be 
drawn through the traps. Butif the 2in. pipe 
be connected to the upper part of the soil-pipe 
where the air is already rarified the good done 
by the 2in. pipe is partially nullified, and air is 
' still liable to be drawn through the trap. If 
however the 2in. pipe be carried to the external 
air separately, the effect of the flushing of other 
closets than that to which it is connected is 
not felt. 3 

The traps of all water-closets should be venti- 
lated whether or not two or more are connected to 
the same soil-pipe or whether the trap is connected 
directly to the drain. When only one water- 
closet is fixed on a soil-pipe the trap may safely 
be ventilated into the soil-pipe. 

The best size for soil-pipes is 3}in. diameter. 
This is large enough for any practicable number 
of closets and not too large to be self-cleansing. 
Larger soil-pipes are often recommended and 
fixed on account of dangers from syphonage, 
put that is a matter to be guarded against by 
anti-syphonage pipes rather than by enlarged 
soil-pipes. 

Soil-pipes should be fixed in straight lines when- 
ever possible. When change of direction is neces- 
sary easy bends should be used rather than bends 
of 90deg. Each bend and junction should be 
fitted with access doors as in the case of the drain 
(Figs. 9 and 10). The metal faces and seats for 
these doors should be planed, so that a red-lead 
joint may be readily and neatly made. No 
permanent joint in connection with drainage 
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should be made with rubber, as drain air causes 
it to perish very quickly. In one drain which 
it was necessary to open a few weeks after it 
was laid a 9in. rubber washer which had dropped 
in accidentally was found to be too rotten to 
bear its own weight, and broke as a thin strip of 
putty would when lifted by the middle. With 
“faced” joints red-lead putty is the best packing 
to use. When the metal faces of the joint are 
unplaned, hemp or millboard can be added to 
compensate for the inequality. 

The access doors on the soil-pipe are very 
useful when any article improperly passes the 
water-closet trap. I have had to break out a 
length of iron svil-pipe on account of a stoppage 
which could not be removed in any other 
manner, and have found a paint tin, supposed 
to have been put down by the decorators who 
were working in the house at the time. An 
access door on each of the two bends between 
which the tin was found would have saved 
much inconvenience and expense. It is quite 
impossible to account for the manner in which 
some objects pass the water-closet trap and 
then remain in the soil-pipe in spite of the 
weight caused by the accumulation of sewage 
above them. 

The anti-syphonage pipe should be of the 
game material as the soil-pipe and of corre- 
sponding weight, Although a 2in. pipe is large 
enough to ventilate one water-closet trap, or 
perhaps two or three, it is not Jarge enough to 
serve for an indefinite number, as is the English 
custom. Nor will 9 2in. pipe be effective as 
an anti-syphonage pipe if it is too long, The 
friction of air in pipes is so great that when the 
2in. pipe is, say, 50ft. long the trap is for all 
practical purposes unventilated, especially if 
there are any bends in the pipe. 


In St. Paul, Minnesota, U.S.A., the “ city 
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ordinances” require the anti-syphonage pipe 
connected to a water-closet trap to be of 2in. 
diameter for the first 40ft., in. diameter for the 
next 30ft., and 4in, diameter for the remainder 
of its length (Fig. 11). The trap ventilation- 
pipe has to be run up separately as high as the 
soil-pipe and not branched into the latter. 

In the neighbouring city of Minneapolis the 
trap ventilation-pipe may be connected to the 
soil-pipe above the highest branch, but the soil- 
pipe must first be increased to 6in, diameter 
(Fig. 12). In both cities the auti-syphonage 
pipes must be increased in diameter according 
to the number of traps ventilated. 

When the soil-pipe is at or near the head of 
the main drain or a branch drain, it will act as 
a ventilation-pipe for the drain, The main 
drain and all branch drains should be ventilated 
at or near their highest parts, All the drain- 
ventilation pipes (including the pipe to ventilate 
that portion of the drain between the inter- 
cepting trap and the sewer) should be carried 
a little higher than the ridge of the roof. When 
the drain on the sewer side of the intercepting 
trap is ventilated there is no fear of sewer-gas 
getting into the house-drain, With all the ven- 
tilation-pipes carried above the roof the pipes 
at each end will act indifferently as inlets or 
outlets depending on the direction of the wind 
and the flow of sewage flowing in the pipes. 
Under these circumstances a downdraugbt in 
any of the soil- or ventilation-pipes becomes a 
very trivial matter. 

Inlets placed above but near the ground are 
liable to give off unpleasant smells in case of 


accident. 
where the fresh-air inlet was the lowest opening 
on the drain the sewage poured out with each 


In one case of a stopped drain, 


discharge of a water-closet. Mica flap inlet 
valves are nuisances of themselves; or rather, 
as one eminent sanitary engineer said, “ They do 
no good, but they do no harm, because no one 
ever made one tight.” One at least was made 
tight. It was fixed on the drain of a large 
house in London. When a water-closet on one 
of the upper floors was flushed. the air driven 
forward by the falling water had no escape. It 
therefore became compressed and drove the 
water out of the trap of the servants’ water- 
closet with such force as to strike the roof of 
the vault in which it was placed. ~The plumber 
was sent for and after sundry experiments re- 
moved the mica from the inlet valve. All went 
well for a fortnight until someone noticed that 
the mica was gone and forthwith complained of 
bad smells. The plumber was ordered to replace 
the mica, He did so and there was immediately 
a recurrence of the old complaint. He there- 
fore cut off one corner of the mica, just enough 
to allow the escape of air so as not to force the 
trap, but not enough to be noticeable. Many 
more such troubles would occur if air-inlet 
valves were made air-tight. 

Air-inlet valves are not used in America. In 
exceptional cases both inlet and outlet ventila- 
tion pipes are carried up as high as the roof, but 
in the majority of cases the fresh-air inlet pipes 
terminate above but near the ground and are 
unprovided with a valve of any kind. In some 
cases the pipes open under a grating in the 
footpath, as shown in Knight’s ‘“ Annotated 
Model By-laws.” Others can. be seen in front 
gardens or in front areas, with a yvent-cap over 
them (Fig. 13), an arrangement to keep <dirt 


and foreign substances out of the pipe. The 
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ordinary mica flap-valve—but without the mica 
—makes as good an arrangement as any. 

In the drainage of stables, cow-sheds and 
other buildings for the keeping of live stock the 
same rule as to the absence of openings to the 
drain should be followed as is applicable in 
the case of houses. The drainage should be 
effected by means of white-glazed stoneware 
channels set on a sufficiently thick bed of good 
concrete, jointed with cement, and covered with 
heavy galvanised-iron gratings. Such a channel 


should run along the rear of the stalls the full 


length of the house, with branches up the centre 
of the horse stalls for about one-third of their 
length, The channel should pass through the 
wall and discharge into a trapped gulley outside. 
The iron gratings are lifted and the channels 
cleaned out and sluiced down daily. . 

(To be continued.) 


Law Cases. 


A Disputed Contract—At the Sussex Assizes 
recently the case of Brockway v. Roberts was 
heard, in which the plaintiff, a builder at Burgess 
Hill, brought an action against the defendant 
for damages for an alleged breach of contract. 
The plaintiff stated that on the invitation 
of Mr. CO. T. Gillam, who was acting as archi- 


tect in the matter for the defendant, he ten- — 
| dered for building alterations at Bolney Grange — 


in May last, the amount of his tender, which 
was the lowest, being £1,620. The tender was 


| accepted and the contract signed, nothing then 
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being said about giving sureties. Some discussion 
followed on the advancing of £100, but eventually 
plaintiff was able to get an overdraft at the 


bank, and on June 10th he received the plans 
and specifications from Mr, Gillam. The next _ 


day the latter wrote to the plaintiff saying, “ As 


i ea 


you cannot find financial security for the job, — 


the other tender will be accepted,” and on June 
15th sent a further letter informing him that 
under no circumstances would the contract be 
given tohim. Plaintiff had had bills of quantities 
prepared, for which, as his tender was accepted, 
he was to pay 2 per cent. on the amount of the 
contract, and had engaged a foreman and made 
other preparations for the work. Had he been 
allowed to carry out the job he believed he 


would have made a profit of 15 per cent. — 


Several architects were called as witnesses and 
they were agreed that the job should have 
yielded a profit of from 10 to 12 per cent. 


sign the plans and specifications. It was essen- 


{ial, in witness’s opinion, that he should have — 


signed them to make the contract binding, 
because they were a part of it. After the inter- 
view with Mr. Maynard, a solicitor, witness told 


For | 
the defence Mr. Gillam stated that on June 6th ~ 
plaintiff signed the agreement but declined to _ 


him he could not let him go on, but plaintiff — 


said he could get other gentlemen to finance — 
‘him and witness said be would draw up a fresh 


agreement. He did so, but as plaintiff did not 
find financial security witness advised defen- 
dant that the matter would have to drop 
through. It was a problematical job altogether, 
and plaintiff might have lost £200 or £300. A 
Brighton builder eventually carried out the work 
for £1,750 in addition to the extras, which, 
witness thought, did not-amount to £100. Mr, 


| Justice Grantham found for the plaintiff, and 


entered judgment in his fayour for £120, 


\ 
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THE STRUCTURE 
OF CEMENTING MATERIALS.* 


By W. CARRICK ANDERSON, M.A.,, D.Sc., 
Lecturer on Metallurgical Chemistry, Uni- 
yersity of Glasgow. 


HERE are certain topics on which one is at 
times called to speak that present the 
possibility of making one’s story fairly complete. 
Without assuming that science has reached 
finality on any single point, there may certainly 
be said to be matters on which a body of know- 
ledge exists so full and rounded off as to afford a 
sufficient explanation of daily experience and 
practice. But there are other questions, and 
these often not of minor importance, regarding 
which one may put forward a great deal of in- 
formation, both useful and painfully won, with 
the consciousness that it is yet impossible to 
focus it in such a way as to make out of it a 
satisfactory solution of the problem with which 
it deals, 

Ié is with such an unfinished story that I now 
come before you, and I do so without apology or 
regret, because I believe that to a society like 
this. made up largely of practical men keenly 
interested in the daily solution of practical 
problems, the narrative will not be unprofitable 
or pointless, and may fill up a few open spaces 
in the information of some with material which 
has not yet found its way into manuals and 
text-books ; and while I am on this point let 
me safeguard myself from misapprehension. I 
have not come here to offer any suggestion or 
guidance as to the use of limes or cements, 


There are doubtless those present whose practical | 
experience in the working of these materials | 


extends over a lengthy period and has brought 
them face to face with many points to which my 
limited practice is a stranger. But it is my 
‘business to keep myself apprised of what is being 
done on such chemical problems by skilled ex- 
perimenters in different parts of the world, and it 
is chiefly of the work of these men with reference 
to this subject of cements that I wish to speak, 
During the last fourteen years a great deal of 
valuable research has beendone. It is true that 


the problem of the constitution of the most im- | 
portant cements still remains unsolved, but the | 


Treason is the intricacy of the problem itself, and 
ee very intricacy makes it all the more essential 
that we should gather up the loose ends and 
‘know exactly how we stand at the present 
time. 
Cementing Material. 

By a cementing material we understand any 
‘substance or mixture of substances capable of 
binding non-coherent matter into a firm, more 
or less compact whole. The class of such sub- 
stances includes, at its widest, bodies of the 
most diverse kind. There are the glues and 
cements in use for domestic purposes; the 
various compositions employed for structural 
work in different connections; those which 
serve to bind the particles in composition bricks, 
firebricks, silica bricks, magnesite bricks, &c. ; 
lastly, what we might call the natural cements, 


| 
| 


which, in the case of freestones and other quarried | 


material, suffice to keep these in a firm coherent 
state, able to resist for an indefinite period the 
wasting effects of air and water. 

The cementing materials of which I am going 
particularly to speak are those which are pre- 
pared artificially for the use of the builder and 
the engineer, and especially lime, gypsum, 
aydraulic limes, Roman, Portland and slag 
yements, 


Forces that operate in the Employment of Cements. | 


_When a body that is chemically homogeneous 
‘orms a solid compact mass, the particles are 
neld together by a force which is known as 
“cohesion,” When the solid is a mixture or 
iggregate of several substances the uniting force 
8 known as ‘‘adhesion.” In a mass of pure 
vhite Carrara marble, which is chemically car- 
sonate of calcium, the particles are firmly united 
y cohesion. In amass of granite in which there 
re usually three constituents chemically dis- 
inct, quartz, felspar and mica, we have an 
xample of how powerful a force “adhesion” 


eA paper read before the Scientific Society of the 
; and West of Scotland Techn‘cal College on 
‘ebruary 22nd, 1902, 
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may become under certain circumstances. These 
forces of cohesion and adhesion fix to a large 
extent the hardness of the material. Cohesion, 
operating between particles of the same kind, is 
obviously simple: adhesion is a more variable 


| quantity, being the resultant of several factors. 


-it becomes nil. 


Whether they are in their ultimate essence the 
same and can be regarded as phases simply of 
the law of gravitation, we do not need now 
specially to consider. 
suitable conditions they are forces that may 


Certain it is that under | 


become exceedingly powerful, that they become | 


stronger the less the distance between the 
surfaces that are united, and that they may be 


_ regarded (other things being equal) as propor- 


tional to the area on which they act. 
It is on the employment of these two forces 


of cohesion and adhesion that the practice of - 


cementing rests. If the cement be a uniform, 
chemically simple substance, its particles are 
united to themselves by the force of cohesioa ; 


if it isa complexus of substances, cohesion and 


adhesion will operate conjointly ; in either case 
the substances which are united by the cement 
are held together by adhesion. 


Cohesion, Adhesion and Chemical Affinity. 


Cohesion and adhesion are forces which act 
at distances inconceivably short. If we regard 
them as manifestations simply of the gravita- 
tional energy, which operates with a force which 
is inversely proportional to the square of the 
distance, we can readily understand how at 
excessively minute distances they may become 


the powerful influences which impart the hard- | 


nes3 of granite or of basalt. But there is a 
force which acts at still shorter distances. 
is chemical affinity, which comes into play, for 
example, when water is allowed to come into 
contact with a lump of quicklime. In this case 
the water and the quicklime have been united 
with a force against which such mechanical 
forces as tearing, twisting and crushing are 
powerless, and with an intimacy so close that 
no microscope can reveal any dividing line 
between the constituents, 


Method of securing Contact. 


In order to bring about the most intimate 
contact between two substances over a maximum 
area of surface it is necessary that one of them 
should be a fluid, so that its particles may work 
their way into the crevices and accommodate 
themselves to the irregularities of the other if 
it be a solid—hence the practice of making 
cementing materials into a paste with water or 
other suitable medium ; while on the other hand 
since solids have a greater degree of rigidity 
and hardness than liquids it is imperative that 
this pasty condition shall not be a permanent one 
but that, by some subsequent process of hardening, 
a reconversion into the state of solid shall take 
place. 

With these prefatory remarks we may proceed 
to consider by what mechanism the desired 
result is brought about in the case of (1) lime, 
(2) plaster-of-Paris, (3) the class of cements 
which includes hydraulic limes, Roman, Portland 
and slag cements, 

Lime. 

The chemical nature of quicklime is well 
kaown, It is made up of a difticultly reducible 
metal calcium in-union with oxygen. In practice 
it is got by calcination of naturally occurring 
carbonate of lime, which is found as marble, 
chalk, limestone, &c, At ordinary temperatures 
the union between the carbon dioxide, which 
forms the other constituent, and the lime is a 
strong one, but as the temperature is raised it is 
weakened so. that at a little over 800° C. 
(1,472° F,) under ordinary atmospheric pressure 
The carbon dioxide goes off and 
lime or quicklime remains, 


Rich or Fat Lime, 


Quicklime, when brought in contact with 
water, combines chemically with it, and the 
combination, as is well known, is accompanied 
by a large evolution of heat, amounting to 1,498 
calories per gram of the quicklime. There is at 
the same time a remarkable expansion in bulk, 
The resulting hydrate may occupy three times 
the space filled by the original quicklime. The 
specific gravity of the original quicklime is 3-08 
and of the water 1. The slaked lime formed 
contains 32 grains of water in combination with 
every 100 grains of quicklime, 


This 


100 grams quicklime occupy ie = 32° c.cs. 
3°0 
39 : 32 
Soke rep eae Ha" °F = 82 0.08, 


Total volume occupied by these 

ingredients - - - - ==' 645 c.cs, 

Volume occupied by resulting slaked lime 
(say 2} times that of quicklime) 

= 32°56 & 2°5 = 81°25 c.cs. 

Original volume of ingredients, 64:5. 

Increase of space~occupied by 100 
quicklime after slaking, 16°75 c.cs. 

The specific gravity of slaked lime is 2078, so 
that the 132 grams of resulting slaked lime 

132 
2°078 
matter, Therefore there is an air-space of about 
17 c.cs, between the particles, 

The result of this is that the cohesive force, 
previously fairly strong between the particles of 
quicklime, must of necessity be greatly reduced 
by slaking, As a matter of fact we know it is 
reduced to nil, and the product is a loose 
non-coherent powder, 


Hardening of Fat-lime Mortars, 


When such f:t lime is mixed with sand and 
water and used as mortar, in course of time the 
mixture dries and the remainder has little 
strength or uniting force among its grains, 
Assuming it to have become thoroughly dry, the 
only binding forces that hold it together may 
be considered to be the following :— 


grams 


occupy only = 63°5 c.cs. with the actual 


Atmospheric Carbon Dioxide. 


On the outside the slaked lime fixes some 
carbon dioxide from the air (in which this gas 
is present normally to the extent of 3:5 parts in 
10,000) and becomes converted into carbonate 
of lime, which forms a somewhat ‘hard resistant 
skin or crust. But in the interior such change 
takes place with extreme slowness and can 
scarcely be reckoned as an effective agent 
at all, 


Crystallisation of Lime. 


Lime however is slightly soluble in water 
(13°5 parts of slaked lime in 10,000 of water at 
ordinary temperatures), and as the mixture of 
water, lime and sand dries up this dissolved lime 
crystallises out, filling up the interstices of the 
mass and so promoting adhesion between the 
separate constituents, 


Chemical Action in Fat-lime Mortars. 


Sand is frequently said to owe its employ- 
ment in mortars solely to reasons of economy. 
But this is scarcely accurate: the superior hard- 
ness of the sand grains as compared with those 
of slaked lime confers strength, and besides the 
adhesive forces brought into play between the 
faces of the sand particles and the grains of 
slaked lime are undoubtedly greater than the 
cohesive force acting between the lime particles 
themselves, Over and above these, however, I 
believe there is another influence which ought 
not to be left out of account, namely the possi- 
bility of chemical action between the grains of 
sand and the lime brought into solution by the 
water. At one time it was confidently asserted 
that chemical action of this sort was largely the 
cause of the hardening of such mortars, Later 
it was shown experimentally that in mortars 
which had been taken from buildings hundreds 
of years old, and which were perfectly hard and 
strong, the amount of silicate of lime existing 
was extremely small, if indeed there was any. 
Such experimental results led to the abandon- 
ment of the view that silicate formation was 
responsible for the firming of these fat-lime 
mortars, with the result that the influences I 
have named above are now credited with the 
chief part, if not the whole, of the effect. 
Without denying that this is the case however, 
I would point out that according to our modern 
conceptions we can hardly regard the formation 
of silicate of calcium, at least ih the form of an 
infinitesimally thin surface layer on the face of 
the sand grains, as non-existent, Such alkaline 
water as is present in a mixed-up mortar can 
hardly fail to have some slight superficial action 
on the sand grains, The amount of silica so in- 
fluenced may be extremely small, and yet by 
means of it the adhesive forces may be (and_pro- 
bably are) really reinforced in a considerable 
degree, 
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Gypsum. 

Before proceeding to the more complex pro- 
blems introduced in the employment of lime 
that is accompanied by other active substances, 
we may touch for a moment on the behaviour of 
a well-known substance, plaster-of-Paris. 

Gypsum is a naturally occurring substance 
which has this in conmon with limestone—it is a 
compound of the same element, calcium. It 
differs from the other in containing sulphuric 
acid, we may say, in place of carbonic acid.’ As 
found in nature the stone has a composition 
that is represented by the chemical formula 
CaSO,.2H,O. By this is meant that every 
complete particle of the substance is built up of 
a particle of real calcium sulphate, CaSO,, in 
union with two particles of water H,O. The 
union which exists between the two parts of 
this complex particle is not difficult to over- 
come. Gypsum by moderate heating can be 
made to part with the whole of the water which 
is attached to it, and there is left CaSO,. When 
this calcium sulphate CaSO,, containing no 
water in combination, has been prepared it may 
be placed in the midst of water and shows very 
little inclination to take up what it has lost. 
In course of time it does so, but the process is a 
very slow one. If however the gypsum be 
heated to temperatures short of that at which 
complete dehydration occurs (381° F. or 194° C.) 
its behaviour is somewhat different. It was 
shown in 1887 by H. Le Chatelier that when 
gypsum is subjected to the influence of heat it 
does not lose its combined water all at once, but 
by stages, and these stages correspond to definite 
temperatures. 


its weight, and even when maintained at 155° ©, 
(311° F.) for an hour afterwards the weight 
was found not to have diminshed further. It 
still retained water equal to 5-2 per cent. of its 
weight. This remaining 5:2 per cent. it lost 
when kept at 194° C. (881° F.) for one hour. 
Afterwards on heating more strongly the weight 
remained constant. The meaning of these 
results is that at a temperature above 128° C. 
and not exceeding 155° C. (311° F.) the body 
having the chemical formula CaSO,.2H,9 
changes to one having the formula 2CaSO,.H,9 
and at a temperature of 194° C. (811°, F.) it 
becomes CaSO,. 

When the substance has the composition 
represented by the formula 2CaSO,. H,0 it 
readily resumes possession of the water it has 
lost when moistened, and passes back to the 
composition CaSO,.2H,0. This is the material 
called plaster-of-Paris, and, as is well known, in 
resuming the water previously parted with it 
sets into a firm mass, with considerable expan- 
sion. When the gypsum has been thoroughly 
deprived of the water it was combined with, it 
shows no such readiness to resume possession. 
The most probable explanation of this some- 
what contrary behaviour is that when the 
2CaSO,.H,0 particle has parted with’ the 
water it contains at a temperature of 194° C., 
the remaining CaSO, combines with itself to 
form particles which are more complex (CaSQ,),, 
and this union has to be broken before the 
water can re-enter the molecule. This is a slow 
and gradual process that can only be effected 
after a prolonged bombardment of the fortress 
by the water molecules. Hence ‘‘dead-burnt ” 
gypsum only readmits water into union with it 
after the lapse of a period of time. 


The Setting of Plaster-of-Paris. 


Le Chatelier’s experiments and views have 
also thrown light on the mechanism by which 
plaster-of-Paris when it recombines with water 
forms a firm coherent mass by ‘‘ setting.” 

Le Chatelier recalled in this connection an 
interesting experiment of Marignac, an earlier 
French chemist. Marignac pointed out that 
if plaster-of-Paris is shaken with water and 
the liquid filtered after about five minutes, a 
solution is obtained which is five times as con- 
centrated as the strongest that can be made 
from the fully-hydrated sulphate of calcium. 
But this solution soon after being filtered be- 
comes turbid and deposits crystals of gypsum, 
so that the concentration in course of time 
becomes normal. Now this means that the 
solution which was saturated with the substance 
2CaSO,.H,O has more than it can carry when 
this body becomes CaSO,, 2H,0, and crystallisa- 
sation ensues, When plaster is mixed to a paste 


- 


At 128° C, (262°.F,) it. parts | 
with an-amount equal to about 15°6 per cent, of | 
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with say 30 to 35 per cent. of its weight of water, 
this water will proceed to dissolve its comple- 
ment of the body 2CaSO,.H,O. This in time 
hydrates itself to CaSO,.2H,0 and the water 
being then more than saturated deposits crystals, 
But since there is present a large excess of the 
plaster undissolved, the water is continually 
replenished with the body 2CaSO,.H.0, which 
in turn becomes hydrated and forms crystals of 
CaSO, .2H,9. 

The process (with a sufficiency of water) is a 
continuous one and goes on till the whole of the 
plaster has passed into the fully-hydrated con- 
dition. The result isa mass of crystals which 
interlace with one another and bind themselves 
into a fairly firm solid body. 


Keene’s Cement and Parian Cement. 


Regarding the structure and behaviour of the 
special plaster cements known by such names 
as “ Keene’s” and “Parian”’ I do not dwell, for 
the reason that while theories have been ad- 
vanced to explain their action, these do not yet, 
I believe, rest on a sufficiently sound experi- 
mental basis to make it worth our while to spend 
time on them just now. 

Keene’s cement is made by steeping the 
calcined gypsum ina strong solution of borax 
and cream of tartar (1 part borax and 1 part 
cream of tartar in 18 parts of water). When it 
has become thoroughly impregnated, it is taken 
out, dried and reburnt at a temperature of dull 
redness for six to eight hours. Borax alone is said 
to give equally good results, and the stronger the 
solution the slower the ultimate set. 

For Parian cement an intimate mixture of 
gypsum and dried borax is Gcalcined and after- 
wards finely ground. 

Hydraulic Cementing Materials. 

This class of substances is made up of those 
which will set and harden even in the midst of 
water. It includes the hydraulic limes, Roman 
cement, Portland and slag cements. 

All limestones are not composed of calcium 
carbonate in a state of even approximate purity. 


_ Asa rule they contain more or less clayey matter 


associated with the carbonate, and in some 
limestones this is present in considerable quan- 
tity. Such clayey matter when present will 
not be without effect in the calcining process. 
We have seen that when pure calcium carbonate 
is heated to a high enough temperature pure 
calcium oxide or quicklime is left. 

in chemical composition clay is a complex 
body. It is made up of an acid part, silicic 
acid, and this is combined with alumina and 
with lime, magnesia and potash, singly or col- 
lectively. Two bases are usually present, of 
which alumina is one, Alumina, the oxide 
from which aluminium is prepared, is a body of 
an interesting character. Perhaps its most im- 
portant feature is its versatility. According to 
circumstances it will play the part either of a 
base or of an acid. It is always apparently 
sitting on the fence: if no other base is present 
it is ready to act asa base; if a strong active 
base makes its appearance, alumina is quite 
ready to discharge the functions of an acid 
towardsit. Keeping this in view we can imagine 
what will happen when clay which is present in 
a limestone is subjected along with the accom- 
panying calcium carbonate to the calcining 
process. At a certain. temperature the carbon 
dioxide of the limestone begins to go off, and 
this result is stimulated by the co-operation of 
the silicic acid present, so that it usually takes 


| place at a lower temperature than is the case 


with a pure limestone. The quicklime being a 
more powerful base at once begins to oust the 
alumina from its combination with the silicic 
acid and silicates of lime are formed. The 
alumina then, not liking its position of ‘“splen- 
did isolation” and having no acid to ally 
itself with, combines with the calcium oxide to 
form aluminates of calcium in which it behaves 
as an acid. There are several silicates of cal- 
cium capable of being formed, and there are 
also several aluminates of calcium with different 
proportions of the base in them ; consequently 
we can understand that variation in the amount 
of clay, and even variation of temperature, may 
give rise to different products and so to dif- 
ference in behaviour on the part of the resulting 
material. To ensure complete union between 
lime and silicic acid a very high temperature is 
required, and the same holds true of the forma- 


tion of aluminates, Temperatures short of this - 


| takes place and the resulting glass 


- continued after the latter has already conferred 
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will produce intermediate products. If the 
amount of clay is small in proportion to th 
lime, a balance of the latter will remain uncom: 
bined with silicic acid and alumina, and on 
treatment with water will slake in the ordinary 
way. Low-temperature calcination generally 

produces quick setting. ‘a 


Application of Principles to Hydraulic Limes, — 


The hydraulic limes are natural limestones in 
which more or less clayey matter is present. If 
the percentage of clay is from 5 to 10 per cent, 
the material after calcination at a moderate 
temperature still slakes strongly after a few 
minutes: with 15 to 20 per cent. of clay the 
slaking takes place gently and after a lapse of 
time ; with 20 to 30 per cent. of clay slaking is 
slight and only after a long period. If burned 
at a higher temperature, up to the point at which 
there is incipient vitrifaction, the masses will 
not readily undergo change on contact with 
water. They are then said to be “ overburnt” 
or “clinkered.” A good hydraulic lime would 
be produced by calcining at a moderate tem- 
perature a clayey limestone in which the calcium — 
carbonate is present to the extent of from 72 to 92 
per cent. Artificial mixtures of limestone and 
clay containing these proportions are also 
hydraulic when calcined at a similar tempera-_ 
ture. Fine grinding of such hydraulic limes 
will enable the slaking and setting to go on 
simultaneously, instead of the former being 


a degree of rigidity on the mass, with conse-_ 

sequent straining and perhaps rupture of the 

whole, 
Roman Cement. 


This substance, which at one time was largely 
made in this country, was got by calcining 
nodules of a limey clay occurring in the London 
clay. Asarule they contain from 30 to 40 per 
cent. of clayey matter and are usually highly 
ferruginous. It was also manufactured (and 
still is to some extent in the neighbourhood of 
Glasgow) from clayey limestones belonging to the 
carboniferous formation. Calcined at a low tem- 
perature, not sufficient to completely expel all 
the carbon dioxide, and then finely ground, the 
material sets very rapidly with water to form a 
hard mass of moderate strength.. If the tem 
perature of the kiln be not very carefully regu- 
lated such highly argillaceous mixtures are apt 
to fuse readily and then give a yery slow-setting 
product. This is particularly the case when 
much iron is present, 4 

Composition of Boulogne Cement. 


Per cent. 
Silica - - - - = ees) 427 
Alumina - - - - 5°81 — 
Iron - in ee - - 5:97 
Magnesia - - - - "61 
Manganese - - - =", 884 
Lime - - = 46°20_ 


Loss of calcination (H,O and COg) = 26°25 — 


100°00 — 
; Summary, 3 <7 
From the behaviour of hydraulic limes and 
Roman cements we learn that— _ 
(1) If the proportion of clay is low and the 
degree of temperature moderate, the result will 
be an hydraulic lime, the iumps of which are 
capable of slaking and will then go through a 
process of hardening. They never become very 
strong. ‘ ag 
(2) If the proportion of clay is low and strong 
heating is applied, no slaking will take place 
when the calcined stone is placed in water. I 
is “overburnt.”’ After being finely powdered it 
would gradually undergo setting. Later, a 
part of the lime might undergo slaking, leading 
to disruption or * blowing.” - se 
(3) Ifthe proportion of clay is high and the 
heating is moderate, then on grinding the mass 
a rapid setting will take place, as is seen in the 
so-called Roman cements. . If the temperature 
of calcining is high, a mixture of quicklime and 
cement, or a slow-setting cement alone, may be 
produced. Where, as is frequently the case in 
natural stones containing a high percentage of 
clay, iron isin large proportion, fusing readily 
Teacts ver, 
slowly with water. ~ a fy a 
Portland Cement. reps 

Experience in the working of the substances 
already mentioned led in time to the endeayo 


_ to prepare suitable artificial mixtures of lime 
and clay and firing these to the proper tem- 
perature, This stage in the history of cements 
was reached in 1824 when Aspdin of Leeds 
patented his method for an “ Improvement in 
the modes of producing an artificial stone.” In 
it we see the outline of the present-day process 
of making Portland cements, for he takes pow- 
dered limestone and “a specific quantity of 
argillaceous earth or clay’? and mixes them to 
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Alumina - - - - - 874 
Protoxide of iron - - - ie 

” 5, Manganese - - 23 
Peroxide of iron - - - 14 
Magnesia - - - . - 6°59 
Potash - = - - 28 
Soda - - - - - - 44 
Sulphur - - - - - “93 
Sulphuric acid - - . . "25 


Carbonic acid (as carbonate of 


an impalpable paste with water, dries this ina lime CaO 2°28 : CO, 1°79) - 4°07 
pan, and calcines, afterwards grinding to a fine Water and loss - - = - ~4:70 
powder. —__ 
Examples of materials used to-day (Butler):— | 100°66 
Medway Chath. ‘Medway Mud, Cement. 
be Per cent, Per cent, Per cent. 
Doss at 212° F. - - ‘40 | Water - : - - 4:30 | Loss at 212° - - are 20 
Insoluble silicious matter 345 | Organic matter - - 749 3» red heat. - - 2°20 
“Silica - - - =o: *6b=), Silica’ - - - - 54°80 | Silica - - - - 22°80 
~ Alumina and oxide of ; Alumina - - - 14:40 | Alumina - - - 649 
_. iron - - - - 3°35 | Oxide of iron - - - 810 | Oxide of iron - - - 4:31 
Carbonate of lime - - 92:23 | Carbonate of lime - - 464 | Lime - - - - 61°10 
: Carbonate of MgO - - 3850 | Magnesia - : =e Ae 
100°08 | Sulphuric acid -'  - 1°69 | Sulphuric acid - - 71 
Alkalis - - - - ‘75 | Alkalis - - 3 as) 
99°67 99°58 


In modern practice the mixture of chalk and 
mud is calcined to the point of incipient fusion. 
Experience in the manufacture and use of © 
Portland cements has in course of time fixed 
upon a very definite proportion of the three 
principal ingredients, lime, silica and alumina, 
as that which will give the strongest, most 

reliable and most durable cements. The 

- lime varies between 61 and 65 per cent. asa 
rule; the silica is nearly always over 20 per 
cent., and the average is about 21 per cent. ; 
alumina is usually between 6 and 7 per cent., 
with a variable quantity of oxide of iron, which, 
reckoned as alumina, might bring it up to about 
11 per cent. Increase or decrease in the pro- 
portion of the alumina and iron, other things 
being the same, usually results in increased or 
diminished rapidity of setting (see analyses to be 

_ published next week), 


Slag Cements. 

The ingredients necessary in the cements we 
have mentioned, hydraulic limes, Roman cement 
and Portland cement, are in kind the same as 
-go to make up ordinary blast-furnace slags, 

- namely, lime, alumina and silica ; except that asa 

rule the proportion of lime in these latter is less” 

_ than in the Portland cements, Thus an ordinary 
Scotch blast furnace slag might have the pro- 


portions— 
_ Per cent, 
Silica - - - - 30 
Alumina - - : - 20 
Lime + = - - 38 
Magnesia, iron oxide, &c.- 12 
100° 


Some blast-furnace slags are however con- 
siderably richer in lime, and many of these if 
run molten into water and so granulated are 
found afterwards to possess notable hydraulic 
properties. In other cases the “slag sand” pro- 
- duced in this way is mixed intimately with lime, 
_ say in the proportions 3 of slag to 1 of lime, 
and the result is a cement of very good quality 
and strength. 
The following figures show the composition of 
_ a German slag cement (“ Konigshofer ” )— 


In connection with its chemical composition 
we have to keep in remembrance the fact that 
it has been subjected tu a temperature suflicient 
to bring about complete fusion, and that when 
liquid it is run direct into water and so suddenly 
chilled. Portland-cement clinker has only, as 
we have seen, been raised to a temperature 
sufficient to bring about sintering. 


Structure of these Cements. 

We are now in a position to study the re- 
searches which have been conducted during recent 
years with a view to throwing some light upon 
the structure and behaviour of these bodies. 

The first to make a real advance in this 
direction was Le Chatelier, who in 1887 pub- 
lished an elaborate paper on the subject. His 
method was a twofold one, microscopical ex- 
amination of the Portland-cement clinker and 
set cement, and synthetic preparation of the 
bodies supposed to constitute these, with a view 
to studying their properties. 

Le Chatelier's Investigations. 

Cement clinker he finds is a composite sub- 
stance, and in thin sections is seen to be made 
up of constituents some of which are active and 
others inactive to polarised light. To separate 
them from one another appeared to be impos- 
sible, hence he was led to try-to construct bodies 
of like physical and chemical behaviour out 
of the elements which are contained in the 
clinker. 

(1) A proportion of the clinker is inactive 
to polarised light. The substance having the 
formula 3CaO.AJ,93 crystallises in cubes he 
finds, and hence is optically inactive. 

(2) A second substance which is present has 
weak optical activity with well-defined crystal- 
line form. It is the chief constituent of Portland 
cement, and he believes it is a silicate of lime 
with the formula 3CaO. SiO,. 

(83) This silicate is crystallised in a matrix of 
a deep-brown colour which is optically active, 
and more fusible than either of the previous 
ones. This Le Chatelier conjectures may be 
an alumino-ferrite of lime with the formula 
2(Al#e),0,.3CaO. He was able to produce 


a 


a Slag used. Lime (ignited). Finished Cement (Tetmajer). 
at Per cent. Per cept. Per cent. 
Meum@lica 26-291 SIOZ ~  S= 1242 1 Silica | = so 21-23 
- Calcinmoxide - -4916 | CaO - - -  - 81°55 | Alumina 4 3 - 12°57 
~ Alumina - =~ =18°71 | Al,03 °- 2 : - 2°62 | Ferric oxide - : =. 90 
_ Magnesia - 2 - (245 | MgO - - 7 S175. MnO = - = - trace 
 Ferrousoxide - ~- 1:80 | Fes%3-  - -  - “88 | Calcium oxide = - = - 55°50 
Manganese oxide - - ‘24 MnO - - - ~~ = trace | Sulphurtrioxide - + 172 

; —- | Na,O - - - -° ‘21 Sulphur- = - - em TO) 

‘ G30" 1" CO. Rs are 19" | Magnesia: Wake 05 Sa 38°98 
Hoo st: - - «= 43 Carbon dioxide = - s = 266 

y ———,; | Water + +» =~ + 241 

100-05 tae 

| | 98°61 


_ The following analysis of a slag cement I take 
m Mr. Redgrave’s book— 
4 Slag Cement, 

x Per cent, 
Lime - = . . 


| 


such a body with the required properties. It is 


| slowly acted on by water, and does not contri- 


bute much to the setting power of the cement. 
Proceeding on the assumption that aluminates 
and silicates of lime constitute the principal cor- 


| stituents of Portland cement, Le Chatelier went 
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on to examine these with particular reference 
to their action on water. 


Aluminates. 

Mono-aluminate.—CaO,A),03; nearly infusi- 
ble ; sets rapidly with water, 

Di-aluminate.—2CaO.A),%; rather fusible ; 
sets quickly with water like plaster, but the 
mass afterwards falls to pieces on boiling with 
water. 

Tri-aluminate, — 3CaO .A),9,; very fusible 
and sets quickly with water, : 


Silicates, 

Mono-silicate,--CaO .Si0,; is not acted on by 

water and therefore can play no part in the 
hardening of cement, 

Di-silicate.—2CaO . SiO, ; is formed by heating 
chalk and powdered quartz in the right propor- 
tions in a crucible ; it falls to pieces on cooling, 
like overclayed cement clinker. This spon- 
taneous pulverisation is due, Le Chatelier be- 
lieves, to a change in crystalline form. 

Tri-silicate—3CaO.Si0,; cannot be got by 
heating silica with 3 molecules of lime, a mix- 
ture of lime and lower silicates being always 
obtained. Le Chatelier believes however that 
this tri-silicate may be formed indirectly by 
heating lime and fusible silicates and is the chief 
active constituent of hydraulic mortars, 

On the assumption that the tri-aluminate and 
tri-silicate of lime are the chief constituents in 
cement clinker, Le Chatelier formulates the 
rule that in the mixture to be calcined for 
cement making, the proportion between bases, 
represented by lime and magnesia, and acids, 
represented by silica and alumina (and iron 
oxide), should stand thus— 

CaO + MgO not greater than 3 (ratio 
Si0,-+ Al,0, in molecules), 
CaO + MgO 


t at 3. 
Si0, + Al,0,+ Fe, 0, not less that 3 


and 


- Composition of Set Cement (Le Chatslier). 

In the set cement, according to Le Chatelier, 
the structure is made up of hexagonal plates of 
white crystallized calcium hydrate, Ca(OH)., 
embedded in a white mass of interlaced needle- 
shaped crystals of a hydrated calcium mono- 
silicate having the formula CaSiO; .2}H,O. The 
chief reaction might thus be represented— 

2{3Ca0 . Si0.} + 9H,0 

= 2{Ca0 .Si0,. 2}H,0 } +40a(0H),, 
Investigations of Messrs. Newberry. 

These researches of Le Chatelier were followed 
up and extended by Messrs, 8S. B. & W, B. New- 
berry, of New York, who published their results 
in 1897. 

The points on which they specially sought 
information were—(1) What proportion of lime 
must be employed for given percentages of 
silica andaluminaina clay? (2) Cana general 
formula be stated, applicable to all clays, which 
will indicaté the proportion of lime to give the 
best result with each? 

As a preliminary step to answering these 
questions Messrs. Newberry repeated Le Chate- 
lier’s experiments of making and examining the 
pure silicats3 and aluminates of lime with the 
results as described on the next page. 


Conclusions, 


From these results Messrs. Newberry draw the 
following conclusions : — 

(1) Lime may be combined with silica in the 
proportion of 3 molecules to 1 and still give a 
product of practically constant volume and good 
hardening properties, though hardening very 
slowly. With 34 molecules of lime to 1 of silica 
the product is not sound, and cracks in water. 

(2) Lime may be combined with alumina in 
the proportion of 2 molecules to 1, giving a 
product which sets quickly but shows constant 
volume and good hardening properties. With 
24 molecules of lime to 1 of alumina the product 
is not sound, 

Application of these Results. 


The data thus obtained, it is suggested, may 
be made use of to gauge the amount of lime that 
may be safely used with a clay of any known 
composition. The most basic silicate of lime 
that can exist in a good clinker being that which 
has the formula 3CaO.SiO,, and the most basic 
aluminate being 2CaO.Al,%, the most highly 
limed clinker will have the general formula 
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Silicates. 
Bers eal | | 
| CO: | 20 . 
= | Formula. | Ratio oa | ee | 4 cies | Pat Test. | Hot Test.* 
| ihe z Ks al re || 3 
1} 20a‘). SiC5*- 1:35 65'LL 34°89 | Set hard; hard at  Sotnd; on glass; 
| seven days; hard hard. 
| atsix weeks, 
2 | 2$CaO . SiO, - 2:33 70:00 39°00 | Set. soft; fair at Ditto. 
| seven days; hard 
| at six weeks, 
S weal) Si Qgni- 2.80 13.63.54 26°32 Same as 2 - - Ditto. 
| 
4 | 33Ca0.S8:0.- 3:27 76°56 | 23-44 | Cracked; soft ; hard Ditto. 
at six weeks. 
-lluminates, 
AOE ees 4 x - tM eS 25 oe Bas Biel SOARES 
7 Peary is pau eeereer Per cent. | | 
—— | Formul. | Ratio A's 5 Cao. | Ales | Pat Test. Hot Test. 
0 ee Rta. ON | | 
1 |.2CaO. A'ys - | 1 a Oa 52°33 47°62 Set quick; hard; Sound; on glass; 
| | _ sound at six fairly hard, 
| | bie | weeks, 
Ree | 23CaO . AlaQy ess F Bia 57'S) 42°15 | Set quick, curyed | Curved an lt 
apes ; | hi Pas | and cracked. | cracked ; soft. 
3 | 3CaO. Ass - 1°65 6223 | 2 8797 _ Ditto - - | Ditto. ? 
| | 


X (CaO .Si0,) + Y (2Ca0. Al.93), X and Y 
being the numbers of molecules of silicate and 
aluminate respectively. 
In 3CaO. SiO, the ratio of lime to silicate is 
PASE ER 
In 2CaO. A',%, the ratio of lime to alumina 
[oe Bae Ks 
therefore for 100 parts of clay the lime required 
will be—Per cent. of silica x 2 + per cent of 
alumina X 1°]. 

It is to be noted however that the result so 
obtained is the theoretical maximum, only safe 
in practice with the very finest grinding of the 
clinker. 

Cxide of Iron in Portland Cements. 

To the question, what patt is played by ferric 
oxide in the setting of cements, Messrs. New- 
berry’s experiments lead them to give the answer 
that it is able to replace alumina and take its 
part in promoting the reaction between silica 
and lime, 

Alkalis, 

These experimenters conclude on the other 
hand that alkalis have no important part to play 
in the formation of cements, 

Magnesia, 

This element, which has been for long:the 
centre of controversy among workers in cements, 
possesses hydraulic properties when heated alone. 
According to Messrs. Newberry it does not form 
hydraulic compounds with silica, alumina or 
clay. Itisincapable of replacing lime in cement 
mixtures. 

The carefully conducted researches of Messrs. 
Newberry mark a distinct advance in the 
chemistry of hydraulic cements, and we may 
take the limits which they suggest as really 
representing the maximum of lime which it is in 
practical work dangerous to approach and 
probably fatal to overstep. 

0. Rebuffat. 

In 1899 a well-known Italian expert on the 
chemistry of coments put forward his views on 
the structural arrangement of these materials, 
which may be summarised shortly thus :— 

Hydraulic cements are divisible into two 
groups—(1) Non-crystalline, compact cements 
suchas hydraulic limes and quick-setting (Roman) 
cements. These are composed of orthosilicate 
of calcium Ca,Si0, and calcium aluminate, with 
lime in addition in certain cases. (2) Crystalline 
cements, such as Portland and silicious cements, 
These are composed of a crystalline compound of 
lime and orthosilicate of calcium andan aluminate 
of calcium in varying proportions. Thealuminate 
is usually mono-aluminate ; he believes in opposi- 
tion to Le Chatelier’s conclusion that it is the 
tri-compound 3CaO . AJ,3, a body which however, 
as we haveseen, Messrs, Newberry hold isunsound 
in water. Along with the orthosilicate and lime 
compound, there is present also in cements high 
in silica a quantity of the calcium metasilicate 
CaO . Si0g. : 


* Tue pats after testing overnight were exposed for four to five hones to steam at 9.° 3 


Lee | 


uv 


The Setting Process according to Rebuaffat. 


The chemistry of the hardening process, 
according to Rebuffa‘, consists simply in the 
hydration of the calcium orthosilicate with pro- 
duction of a body having the composition re- 
presented by the formula 2(Si0,.2CaO).H,%. 
Hydration of the calcium aluminate takes plave 
at the same time. The calcium oxide in com- 


bination with the calcium orthosilicate is set — 


free in the hydration process, and forms calcium 
hydrate which crystallises. The metasilicate, 
which is present in highly silicious cements, 
does not bydrate, but enters into combination 
with the calcium aluminate, forming double com- 
pounds with it (double silicates of calcium and 
aluminium). To this latter combination Re- 
buffat ascribes the superior power which such 
highly silicious cements undoubtedly have to 
resist the action of sea-water. 


Zulkowski. 


On this part of my subject I shall refer to the 
work of only one more investigator, K. 
Zulkowski, published in 1899 and last year. 
Zulkowski lays stress upon a fact which prc- 
vious writers have usually overlooked or re- 
garded as of minor importance, We have seen 
that in the modern industry of slag-cement 
making it is found necessary to rapidly cool the 
molten slag by granulating in cold water. If 
the slag be not quickly chilled it will be found 
deficient in hydraulic properties, and may even 
be altogether devoid of them. If slowly cooled, 
such a slag will frequent'y fall to a loose grey 
powder. A similar phenomenon is not unknown 
in the Portland-cement works, and is called the 
“dusting” of cement clinker. Such changes, 
resulting in 4 difference of property, obviously 
proceed from some alteration of structure in the 
material, seeing that the chemical composition 
remains the. same, and may be ascribed to dimor- 
phism of some compound or compounds in the 
slag or clinker, In his latest paper (Chem. Ind., 


1901, 24 [10] 290, &c.) Zulkowski expresses the | 


view, based on a long series of experiments, 
that this dimorphism is manifested by the 
silicates of calcium of the general formula 
Ce.SiO,. When two molecules of lime and 
one of silica are heated together, the orthosilicate 
is first formed. It would have the structure 


O O 
Cat si Noa At a higher temperature, | sented are not so divergent as woull appear at 4 


TENOS 


According to Le Chatelier SiO,.3CaO and Aly; .38CaO 

(tri-calcium silicate) (tri-calcium aluminate), 

r 5, Newberry Si0,.38CaO and A',O3.2Ca0 ; 
(tri-calcium silicate) (di-calcium aluminate). 

3 », Leebuffat SiC,.2CaO + nCaO and A',% . CaO ; = 

(crystalline compd, of calcium (calcium mono-aluminate), 

orthosilicate and lime) 

i: 5 Zulkowshi Si0,.2CaO & CaO in excess and A',% .2Ca0O 


(basic calcium metasilicate and lime) 


' action as a cement. 


- sation of the substance as it is formed cause the 
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namely, that at which the mixture melts or — 
even softens, this body rearranges itself to form — 


OCa » 

basic calcium metasilicate O= sit So. 
‘ Nova” “al 
This basic calcium metasilicate is a powerful — 
hydraulite. If the pasty or fluid mass be chilled — 
by pouring suddenly into cold water (granula- 
tion) it remains, and the product is hydraulic, — 
If, on the other hand, the cooling process is a 
gradual one, the basic metasilicate changes once _ 
more into the orthosilicate, which is without — 
The orthosilicate is crystal- 
line and the strains resulting from the crystalli- 


disintegration of the whole mass. This powdery _ 
material is found to be destitute of any hydraulic 
quality whatsoever. “f 


The Setting Process according to Zulkowski. 


When the basic metasilicate, according to this 
experimenter, is brought in contact with water — 
it undergoes decomposition with formation of 


monocalcium silicate and calcium hydrate, 4 
thus — i 
OCa 
O=Sif SO+H.0H= 
Noca% 


In the alkaline liquid so produced the mono- — 
silicate swells up, and the increase of volume — 
causes the binding to take place. ; 


Composition and Structure of Portland-Cement 
Clinker according to Zulkowski. — 
Portland cement, in which, according to Le 
Chatelier, the principal constituent is tricalcium 
silicate, 3CaO.SiOQ,, Zulkowski holds to Le 
mainly composed of a mixture of dic :lcium ortho- 


" 


0 0 : 
silicate Gar! S37: a basic calcium meta- — 
NoZNO get 


Ia 
silicate O = si >) and free lime CaO. — 
90.7% yi 
The_tricalcium silicate of Le Chatelier he be- 
lieves t> be non-existent. ; ; 
In support of his theories regarding the struc- ~ 
ture and setting of Portland cement, Zulkowski ~ 
experimented on a sample from Stettin. From — 
the analysis he was led to assume for the body — 
the following composition ;:— 


Per cent. = 


Sodium silicate (with some potassium 


silicate) - - - - B43 
Calcium sulphate - - - = 2:45 5m 
SiO, . 2Ca0 2 Vo Ba eae Sen 
Al! lo 2CaO = =" = Ned ~ 12-14 ; 
Fag. 2Ca0-2! 2 "39 ee 
MgO - - - ay : - "07 a 
CaO - - - - - -' -- 1£22 79% 

99°45 


According to the author's views such a cement 
ought to fix 14°67 per cent. of water of hydra- 
tion. The experimental results obtained were— — 

: Per cent. 


In one day - . - - 4:30 
,, two days - - - ae O47 
» seven days - - - erg Ss 
», twenty-one days - - - 14-44 3 
,» thirty days - - - -./14d¢ 77 a 
Summary. : 


Comparing the views of the authorities we — 
have named, and whom I have taken as far as ~ 
possible in chronological order, we find the — 
following state of matters, ca 

Portland-cement clinker is composed, accord- _ 
ing to all of them, of silicate and aluminate of 
calcium chiefly. The composition of these bodies 
is represented by the formule below. “4 

Put alongside one another, the views repre- — 


(dicalcrum aluminate). 


a es SOR: 


rae. = 
& ‘ ie 
i 
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first sight to be the case. They all indicate 
that lime is present in excess of that required to 


form Si0,.CaO. The earlier experimenters, Le. 


Chatelier-and Newberry, regarded that excess as 
being in combination, giving tri-calcium silicate. 
Rebuffat looks upon it as in the condition of a 
loose compound with SiO,.2CaO, capabie of 
being decomposed by water, Zulkowski regards 
the excess as actually free lime in variable 
quantity, This latter view is probably the 
correct one; unfortunately there is as yet no 
reliable means at our disposal for differentiating 
between: this really free lime and that existing 
as an unstable basic compound of silica. The 
substance SiQ,.2CaO, which is active, Zul- 
kowski calls basic calcium metasilicate, and is 
able to explain by its dimorphism with the 
calcium ortho-disilicate the results which 
follow from the granulation of slag cement and 
the “dusting” of Portland clinker. , 
With regard to the formula for the aluminate, 
the balance of evidence appears to be in favour 
of that given both by Newberry and Zulkowski, 
AJ,93.2Cad. 
Set Cement, 
Regarding the composition of the set cement 
we have the views of Le Chatelier, Rebuffat and 
' Yulkowski. According to the first and third the 
set cement has.as its chief constituents calcium 
monosilicate, calcium hydrate and calcium 
aluminate. According to the one the mono- 
silicate is hydrated (2{Ca0.Si0,.23H,9}), 
according to the other no water is combined 
with it.* Rebuffat views the -principal part of 
the set cement as hydrated calcium ortho- 
silicate 2(Si0,. 2CaO)H,0. 
Effect of Gypsum on Hydraulic Cements. 
Before concluding this sketch of the chemistry 
of hydraulic cements I must deal shortly with 
the questions that arise in. connection with 
the addition of calcium sulphate to such 
cements and the effect upon them of waters 
containing this substance in solution. The 
discovery that important results follow from 
the addition of plaster-of-Paris to hydraulic 
cements dates back to 1854, when the matter 
was investigated by General Scott, who, two 
years later, patented his selenitic cement in 
which 5 per cent. of plaster-of-Paris was inti- 
mately mixed with calcined hydraulic lime. 
One of the most important effects of adding 
- ealcium sulphate is to delay the setting of the 
cement. One per cent. of plaster-of-Paris thus 
intermixed has been found to delay the time of 
setting from five to seven hours. In conse- 
quence of this, gypsum is now largely used in 
quantities up to about 2 per cent. for the pur- 
pose of regulating the time of setting to any 
desired length. The experiments of Dyckerhoff, 
too, show that there is an appreciable gain in 
- strength when from 34 to 2 per cent. of gypsum 
is added tothe cement. Lightly-burned cements 
are much more powerfully influenced by such 
additions than heavily-burned cement, which 


needs a larger addition of gypsum to effect the. 


same result. Another point of interest is that 
-acement which has been made slow-setting by 
_ addition of gypsum can again be made quick- 
_ setting by aération. 
ri Candlot’s Experiments, 
In connection with the selenitie action Candlot 
has made some experiments of great. interest. 
_ He found that when a cement to-which gypsum 
has been added is gauged with water, calcium 
- sulphate is found at first in the water with only 
oa little free lime. After three hours the free 
_ lime in solution has increased and the gypsum 
_ has fallen to nil. From these results Candlot 
- concluded that something in the setting cement 
_ was forming an insoluble compound with the 
_ gypsum, He then found that calcium aluminate 
of the formula Al,0,1°5CaO behaved in the 
same way towards gypsum as the cement did, 
and thereafter he succeeded in isolating a 
_ crystalline compound formed by the two and 
having a composition corresponding to the 
 formulaA),%, .30a0, 2°5CaSO,.69H,0. This body 
is difficultly soluble in water and insoluble in 
_ lime water, The formation of this body accord- 
ing to Candlot explains why it is that a cement 
_ which has been rendered slow-setting by gypsum 
regains its quick-setting property on aération, 
_ All cements contain a small quantity of free 
lime. This dissolves in the water used for 
gauging, and in the lime water so formed the 
alcium aluminate is insoluble, The calcium 


sulphate also dissolves and further decreases the 
solubility of the aluminate. By aération the 
free lime is converted into carbonate; then 
on gauging the aluminate and the gypsum 
dissolve together and react with mutual precipi- 
tation and so the setting takes place rapidly. 

If the free lime in a cement containing no 
calcium sulphate be removed by gauging with a 


| weak solution of sodium carbonate (0°2 per cent.), 


the setting time may be reduced from two houis 
to three minutes. Conversely a gypseous cement 
that has become quick-setting by aération may 
again be made slow-setting by addition of a 
little lime. With Portland cements the forma- 
tion of the double compound may not become 
complete during setting and the result may be 


“plowing” if much gypsum is present, 


Michaélis, 

Michuélis has described a body similar to 
that made by Candlot under the. title of the 
“cement bacillus” to which he give the formula 

Al,0,.3Ca0.38CaSO, . 30H,0 
This body occupies a much larger space than the 
aluminate and sulphate which enter into its 
composition and hence, when formed in quantity, 
owing to much gypsum being present, it causes 
“blowing.” The greater bulk it occupies ex- 
plains however why it is that a limited addition 
of calcium sulphate gives increased closeness of 
texture and greater tensile strength to a cement. 
F. Schott. 


These conclusions are largely borne out by 
the experiments of Schott, of which the following 
may be quoted. Two cements, which we shall 
call ‘A’? and “B,” were prepared, ‘A” con- 
sisted solely of lime and silica in the proportions 
necessary to form the compound SiQ,.2Ca0O. 
“B” contained alumina to an extent similar to 
an ordinary commercial cement. Its percentage 
composition was—Silica 18°09; alumina 12°53 ; 
ferric oxide *90; lime 63°30; magnesia °96 ; 
sulphuric anhydride -71; loss on ignition 3°73; 
total = 100°22. Samples of these cements were 
gauged with water both with and without addition 
of gypsum. The quantity of gypsum added was 
reckoned so as to form the double compound 
Al, « 3CaO. 3CaSO,. 30H,0 of Michaélis, with 
the whole of the aluminate present, “A” set 
firmly under both sets. of conditions and with 
practically no expansion. “B’’ when gauged 
with pure water showed the usual expansion of 
Portland cements, and when treated with gypsum 
expanded violently and broke up. A cement 
prepared according to the formula 2CaO. AJ, 
when gauged alone expanded considerably, and 
when gypsum was added showed a still stronger 
expansion, resulting in cracking without dis- 
integration. Another cement in which ferric 
oxide was made to replace alumina, and having 


the composition— Per cent. 
; ~ Silica - : - 26°10 
Ferric oxide - 12°90 
Lime - . - 61°60 
99°9 


hardened perfectly without blowing when gauged 
alone, but on addition of gypsum showed strong 
expansion. Gypsum would thus appear to exert 
a similar influence on calcium ferrite to what 
it bas on calcium aluminate. 

Klinkenburg. 


Klinkenburg has confirmed the statements 
of Candlot and Michaélis, that calcium sulphate 
combines with the aluminates of lime to form 
compounds containing a very large proportion 
of combined water, 


Effect of Sea-Water on Portland Cement Explained. 

According to Michaélis (Proceedings Institute 
of Civil Engineers 1896-7) the formation of 
this calcium aluminate-sulphate takes place 
very freely when Portland-cement mortar 
hardens in sea-water. When Portland cements 
are passing through the hardening process they 
undergo decomposition with separation of 
calcium hydrate, which crystallises throughout 
the mass. .When the hardening takes place in 
sea-water the excess of. lime is converted into 
sulphate and ultimately into silicate. The 
sulphate of calcium thus formed combines with 
the calcium aluminate and assimilates from thirty 
to sixty equivalents of water with such increase 
in bulk as to seriously affect the cohesion of the 
mass. Roman cements, according to this autho- 
rity, on account of their having a smaller pro- 
portion of lime, form under these conditions 


more stable compounds, and from a chemical 
point of view constitute the best hydraulic 
mortars, A smaller amount of the double salt 
is formed, and it finds enough room for expan- 
sion in the pores of the mortar. Being burnt at 
a low temperature, however, these cements are 
deficient in density, and mortars made from 
them shrink on exposure to air. 


Protection afforded by Addition of Trass. 

To Portlands from which about 33 per cent. 
of calcium hydrate would be segregated Michaélis 
advises the addition of trass or similar sub- 
stances rich in silica (say'125 parts of trass to 
100 of Portland) which would combine gradually 
with the free lime and so render the mortar 
more stable in sea-water. 


M. Deval on the preparation of Sulpho-Aluminate. 


The most recent experimenter on the sulpho- 
aluminate of calcium is M. Deval, and his 
results, published in 1900 (Bull. de la Soc. 
d’Encour, 1900, 5 [1], 49-54), have still further 
defined the nature and composition of the body. 
He has shown that it can be prepared from 
sulphate of alumina and calcium hydrate, and 
also from tri-calcium aluminate and sulphate of 
lime. Theresulting body had the same cumposi- 
tion in. each case, and this agreed with the 


formula AJ],03.3CaO.3CaSO,.28°5H,O, which 
is in close agreement with that given by 
Michaélis, 


Summary. 

I shall now attempt to sum up the position in 
which I believe we at present stand in relation 
to the chemistry of these hydraulic cements. 

(1) Investigation has been chiefly directed to 
the class of Portland and slag cements, that is to 
say, those in which the raw materials have been 
heated to the point of incipient or actual fusion. 
Such cements, as well a3 the hydraulic limes 
and Roman cement, consist almost. certainly of 
silicates and aluminates of calcium with, in 
many cases at least, some excess of lime, 

(2) The silicate of calcium, which is the 
predominating constituent in. Portland and 
slag cements, has the general formula Ca,SiOy,. 
An excess of lime, which is present, at least in 
all Portland cements, exists either free (Zulkow- 
ski) or in loose combination with the silicate 
(Rebuffat). Two compounds exist corresponding 
to this general formula, only one of which has 
hydraulic properties. To it Zulkowski gives the 
structural formula 


and the name basic calcium metasilicate. The 
other he regards as the orthosilicate with the 


structural formu'a O 0 
ca sit Ca. 
NoZ No% 

(3) The aluminate is cither the mono- or di- 
aluminate of calcium, most probably the latter. 

(4) In the setting process the excess lime, 
whether it is free or in a state of loose combina- 
tion, slakes, dissolvesin the water and crystallises. 
The basic metasilicate also decomposes with 
separation of lime, which likewise hydrates 
(Aulkowski); mono-calcium silicate is at the 
same time formed and takes part. in the setting 
process, either by hydrating with 2} molecules 
of water (Le Chatelier) or by simply swelling 
up in the alkaline liquid (Zulkowski), The 
di-calcium aluminate may become hydrated at 
the same time. 

(5) The set cement is mainly composed of 
calcium hydrate crystals, calcium monosilicate 
(hydrated or anhydrous) and mono- or di- 
calcium aluminate, probably also in the hydrated 
condition. Any ferric oxide present plays the 
part of its equivalent of alumina. 

(6) Various substances dissolved in the water 


_ used for gauging have a marked effect on the 


setting process. Lime and calcium sulphate 
delay the setting; sodium carbonate, calcium 
chloride, and magnesium chloride hasten it. 

Of the substances mentioned, calcium sulphate 
has in addition the remarkable property of 
forming a compound 

AJ,03.3CaO . 3CaSO,.28'5H.9 
(or 30H,9) 
with the aluminate present. This compound 
occupies a much larger bulk than the gypsum - 
and aluminate which enter into its composition, 
and if formed in quantity in a cement may lead 
to a serious weakening of its cohesion and eyen 
cause destruction of the whole mass. 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work. 


BRISTOL.—For the enlargement of the Petty Sessional Courts 
and Offices in Bridewell Street, Bristol, for the Corporation. Mr. 
Henry Williams, architect :-— 


Stephens & Bastow... .., £20,889] C. A. Haynes ... ve £19,797 
J. Perris eee 20,670 | E. Walters ... 19,670 
W. Cowlin & Son « 20,4938] R. F. Ridd... ... 3. 19,590 
A. J. Beavan +» 19,900| R. Wilkins & Sons* 18,117 


» * Accepted. 


CHATHAM.—For extension of St. William’s Hospital, and for 
building a new ward to the small-pox hospital, for the Rochester 
and Chatham Joint Hospital Board ;— e 
Viney & Stone ... ... ...£13,037 |] Lawrance Seager ... ... £11,299 


J. H. Durrant. ... 12,990 | West Bros... .. 11,110 
Wallis & Sons ... 12,572 | H. E. Phillip: 10,745 
Multon & Wallis 12,359 | C. E. Skinner 9,950 
We Coker= iv. 11,478 | J. D. Corke* ... ... ... — 9,600 
George West ice 11,380 * Accepted. 


CHISWICK. — Accepted for extension of Carriage Factory, 
Chiswick, W., for Messrs. Henry Whitlock, Ltd. Mr. T. Wilson, 
architect, 834 New Bridge Street, E.C. :— 

Pils Seeder i HCO ive ous ever vecvil ves ws £1,397 


CORK.—For the erection of three houses for Captain Dabner, 
Sammer Hill, South Cork. Messrs. W. H. Hill & Son, architects, 


Cork :— 
ee O- Connell “.; sarees Fa wa ee vee £1,495 
STASIS Gr SOUS Te cco Mace dacs © stdunnce eta we 1,495 
E. Gaul ... SMe camdnre ytcy eet tere 1,400 
(Upc! 2 ye ie ie eaten mel eee pie fs 1,325 
Edward Fitzgerald,* Geraldine Place 1,200 


* Accepted. -[All of Cork. ] 


HAMPSTEAD.—For extension of stables, England’s Lane, Hamp- 
stead, for Messrs. J. Richards, Ltd. Mr. T. Wilson, architecs, 34 
New Bridge Street, B.C. :— 


Thompson ... ... £4990 | Pugh ... vee £447 
PORIEOR ic east ys ote 475 | Williams*i):') 0.0 ies tse 420 
Littlewood... ... ... | see 473 * Accepted. 


HUNSTANTON.--For the erection of new stables, &e. at the 
Glebe Hotel, Hunstanton. Mr, Herbert J. Green, architect, 31 
Castle Meadow, Norwich :-- 

W. H. Brown, King’s Lynn Feel 710s Oued) 
W.Sindall, Cambridge... ... ue «a. 1,515 0 0 
John Cracknell, Peterboro? .~ ... we 1,419 0-0 
Geo, Chambers & Sons, Snettisham «. 1,411 6 3 
Reuben Shanks, Chatteris... ... ... we 1,804 (0-0 
W. Saint, Cambridge ... 0... 2. 1,384 0 0 
A. F, Foreman, King’s Lynn ... 1,870 12 0 
F. Giddings,* St. Ives, Hunts.... ... ... ... 1,388 0 7 
* Accepted conditionally. 


LONDON.--For improvements at Lucas Street School, Greenwich, 
for the London School Board. Mr. J. Bailey, architect :-- 


F, & H. F. Higgs ++. £15,247 | J. & M. Patrick... .+» £13,806 
W. Downs ... ... .." ... 14,797| J. & C. Bowyer ... . 13,286 
G. E, Wallis & Sons... ... 14,2841 C. Cox wie ae 13,149 
Holliday & Greenwood, Kirk & Randall... ... ... 12,834 

CPEs ee Sect nck; Piste 14,030 | J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. ... 12,597 
J, Garrett & Son 13,663 | Stimpson & Co.* + 12,400 
E. Lawrance & Sons 13,570 | * Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON—For adaptation of ambulance steamboat “‘ Red Cross ” 
for conveyance of recumbent patients, for the Metropolitan Asylums 


Board :— 
Blyth & Pascoe, 16 London Street, B.C. +++ £1,710 10 
1,663 10 


W.S. Needham, 1 Derrick Street, Commercial 
W. C. Reeder & Co.,* 1 Railway Place, Fenchurch 
UTOLG  BLIG: ccte wean, eens Sak ast ea nies 1,643 15 
* Accepted. 
LONDON, E.—For the erection of a warehouse on the south east 


quay of the Limehouse Basin, for the Regent’s Canal and Dock 
Company. Plans and quantities by Messrs. Thomas & Thomas, 


Paddington :— 

Patman & Fotheringham £7,183 | Sheffield Bros. . £6,495 
Bull & Esdaile ... ... ... 7,000} W. Johnson & Co, 6,473 
J.E. Johnson & Sons 6,962 | Kirk & Randall... .. ... 6,443 
Godson & Sons ... ... .. 6,924] W. Gladding .. ey wast) O08 
Chessum & Co. ... ... ... 6,700] Holliday, Greenwood & 

Moi PRR GHATOS © yer ive ges Oj085i] SCOR a 5 at Gade rr iaeh eae BI BST, 
Perry & Co. ...° .. 6,659 | H. Lovatt & Co... ... 6,340 
J.R, Ward ... 6,526 | Watts, Johnson & Co, 6,157 


* Accepted. i 
LONDON, N.—For the erection and completion of certain 
extensions of the works and offices at their electric light station, 
Coronet Street, N., for the Shoreditch Borough Council. Mr. J. 
Rush Dixon, A.M.1.C.E., borough surveyor :— 


Johnson & Sons, Leicester... ee vee ee ve £8,454 
Pollard & Brand, Tottenham, N.. .., .. .. «. 2,700 
HB: Neal, Plymouth 255, Ssn8 ec as tenes ee DDS 
J.Chessum & Sons, Bow, E.... 0... ice see une vee 2,497 
W. Reason, Rosebery Avenue, E.C.... 2,399 
J. Kiddle & Sons, Norton Folgate, BE... see see 2,385 
W. H. T. Kelland, Stoke Newington... .. ... .. 2,347 
F.G. Minter, Westminster .... 00.0.0. see see vee 2,812 
J. Smith & Son, Ltd., South Norwood 2,279 
A. Porter, Tottenham, N. ... 0... ave 2,251 
C. Ansell, Lambeth, 8.E.  .. 2,250 
H. L. Holloway, Deptford, S. 2,230 
Gardner & Hazell, Islington, N 2,216 


C. Yates & Co., Bow Road, BE. 0.) 20-2) J -at199 


Spencer, Santo & Co., Ltd., Kensington, §.W. see 12201 
Wilson Bros. & Lamplough,* Notting Hill, W. ... 2,069 


* Accepted conditionally. 
[Borough Surveyor’s Estimate £2,300.) 

LONDON, N.E.—For the making up, channelling, kerbing, 
paving, &c., of Geldeston Road, between Northwold Road and 
Cazenove Road, for the Hackney Borough Council. Mr. Norman 
Scorgie, M.1.C.E., borough surveyor :— 

D. T, Jackson, 104 Ripple Road, Barking ... £1,983 11 5 
Williamson & Sons, Green Lanes, Finsbury 


Panic Neteksierccuie twa fos = poe® tecmaetet lesen LY OS; 0-10 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd., 35-39 Hamilton 
House, Bishopsgate Street Without, 
London, E.C. tad, Ouse MOS Picea de taws, pny Re Oe 
C. W. Killingback & Co., James Street, 

1,696 13 


Oamiden “Loym | ais avictihas, amiss casa race ee 
G. J. Anderson, 26 North Street, Poplar, N. 
Grounds & Newton, Page Green, South 

Motteiham “Ns kitaie, cease ake hance O 78 10: 10, 
T. Adams, Wood Green, N._.- SF Pee ae i bye) 
G. Porter, 2 Arthur Street, Well Street, 

MEBCENIOS WN lic tne co eat occa lenc cree tate 
E. T. Bloomfield, 156 West Green Road, 
Lottenham iN saied Osi skee tl cig eeo Lae 
W. Gibbs, Ltd.,* Duke Shore Wharf, Lime- 

HOUBE FH Se eA Orae, ssa ccgetniciass 

* Accepted. 

MERTHYR TYDFIL. For the erection of 100 houses at Peny- 
darren, Merthyr, in connection with a scheme under the Housing 
of the Nhs Classes Act, 1890, for the Merthyr Tydfil Urban 

District Council :;— 


i) 
1,684.13 8 


J. Jenkins, Canal Wharf, Merthyr Tydfil ... ... £18,500 
D. Jones, Dowlais ... .., Ko nt- Pavol atten dae, ayes 7,000 
Williams & Jones, Pontypridd ... 17,250 
Thomas & Son,* Cardiff... .... 16,080 


* Accepted. 

PAIGNTON,.—For waterworks (Contract No. 2) : supply, dehvery, 
and laying of about 19 miles of 15-in., 9-in., and 6-in. cast-iron 
water-mains, together with the requisite sluice valves, air valves, 
meters, wash-outs, and other fittings, the erection of a road bridge 
over the River Dart, and the construction of a covered service reser- 
voir, boundary walls, and other works in connection with the Moor- 
land water supply, for the Paignton Urban District Council. Mr. 
Bred evs William Vanstone, engineer, Palace Chambers, Paign- 
on ;— 


| 


Gill & West, Southend-on-Sea... fos 05s 298,245 “5H 


Ay, 9 
A. N. Coles, Stonehouse, Plymouth 55,309 0 0 
S. Saunders, Earl’s Court, London 45,645 0 0 
W. CG. Shaddock, Plymouth 45,380 1 0 
GCiT. Perkins: Bristol...! ic) seer cane’ Bet 45,074 17 0 
A. Jenkins, Southwell, Notts... ... .. ... 42,°8415 8 
Westminster Construction Co. .. .. «. 41,196 0 0 
E. R. Lester, Portsmouth... 1. ... ... .. 40,493 0.0 
Stephens & Sons, Exeter ... use ese eee 90,742 0=0 
J. & T. Binns; Croydon, i, sys jaca denies “BODOLLO” & 
W.. Jones & Sons, Poole® ..5 @..) ... Ace 89,018 7 1 
J. Dickson, Dunsford, Exeter ... “A 38,286 19 8 
J. H. Vickers, Nottingham 37,428 7 9 
J.C. Lang, Liskeard 250 %iet sc sas oss seer B7, 404 clade! 
Pethick Bros., Plymouth... .. .. .. ... 87,3638 0 0 
B. Cooke & Co., 16 Victoria Street, West- 

MINGEL 6s! Seae eons ane caste hap Metaheaheaent OF LOPS Ia Te. 
Hawking & Best Teignmouth 34,971 11 0 
C. Brealy Exetsr. t:.0° 2% ss. hee 34,905 0 0 
Dart & Pollard, Paignton... ... ... 33,950 14 9 
Gresenthwaite & Newton,* Carlisle 33,327 0 6 


* Accepted 


PLYMOUTH.—For enlargement of Head Post Officeat Plymouth 
for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public Buildings :— 


A. 
Pethick Bros. ... tio £15,444 £100 
8. Roberts... ... 14,490 72 
Wakeham & Co. 14,186 150 
Js 2 Berry. Wn sas. 12,952 113 
J.H. Blackell & Son Avie d 12,879 175 
Matcham &'Co,, Litho soo. tue. ais) ane ae. 12,375 123 
J. PATtrid ee hme wiaees. yk weaei caer rece = 12,000) Gee 200 
J. 05 Wellandnais. att tis pies Pace Uttem eer 12,080 80 
W i Blake! Gas tisceasy pike Mest. etn 19,000 200 
Tozer & Son... exp teas sane 11,896 225 
A SANGTOWS! = ts Ree cet aeel ine Met L774 ved, G7, 
A.R. Lethbridge & Son ae 11,732 150 
Ax ING COlesics givahar bike Revettses wesv carte 11,400 76 
Lapthorn & Co.* 11,477 800 
J. Marshall 11,472 175 


* Accepted. [A) Old materials, | 

STAMFORD (LINCS.).—For new sewers, together with man- 
holes, lampholes, flushing tanks, ventilators, and other works 
connected therewith, for the Corporation. Mr. J. B. Everard, 
M.1.C.E., engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester :— 


J.D, Nowell & Son, Westminster «£91,144 2 4 
J. Mackay, Smethwick se. peel “ese pew OO, OLED BO: 
T. Philbrick, Leicester ... ... 15° ss see 55,620 0 0 
J. Jackson, Plaistow .... ... 0 ao... ae be 58,955’ 6 5 
J.H. Vickers, Ltd., Nottingham... ... ... 51,111 4 6 
C. Chamberlain, Leicester «Bend eas AO. 506 O48 
H. Ashley, Mansfield .., 47,9538 0 0 
G. Osenton, Westerham 47,363 5 11. 
J.T. Binns, Croydon i.0)4.i Gee aan ces cove “40,205 211 
H. Dyson, Halifax. 5 wi." a0 gate oe Ae 44, 43 A5 LO 
G. Bell, Tottenham §.., i.. °.s0 ‘see ‘ss2 ose 44,058. 0 0 
F. Barlow, Rothwell ... ... « 44,457 7 0 
W. G. Wilmott, Rushden... ... 44,303 0 0 
Johnson & Langley, Leicester 41,609 9 0 
W. Jones & Son, Neath ... 3... 41,223 0 0 
Perkins, Craig, and Co., Manchester ... 41,100 6 0 
W. Moss & Sons, Loughborough ... 40,660 0 0 
J. Dickson,’St. Albans... 4. ase 40,055 0 0 
B. Cooke & Co., Westminster... 39,516 0 0 
A. Braithwaite & Co., Leeds 39,068 0 0 
G. F. Tomlinson, Derby 500 0 0 


35,552 0 0 
34,487 16 4 
tae 34,466 11 3 
Bentley & Loch, Leicester 34,131 14 0 


SEDGLEY.—Accepted for the erection of a cottage, Castle 
Street, Sedgley, for Mr. Charles Jones. Mr. F. B. Howarth, 
architect, Town Hall Chambers, Bilston, and Ellymore Road, 


Sedgley :— 
i. MULL WOO Si csetes eet ware esn! See vow £204 


SEDGLEY.—Accepted for the erection of two villas, Dudley 
Road, Sedgley, for Mr. 8. Porter. Mr. F. B. Howarth, architect, 
Town Hall Chambers, Bilston, and Ellymore Road, Sedgley ;— 

B. Fullwood, Sedgley; “dai a. ai a tee £976 
(Lowest of eight tenders ; not including painting or paving.] 

SNETTISHAM, NORFOLK.—For the erection of a house at 
Snettisham for Mr. E. Lambert. Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect, 
31 Castle Meadow, Norwich :-- 

Chilvers & Son, Snettisham ... «+» £1,503 10 4 

F. Giddings, St. Ives, Hunts. ... sae 1,292.0. 0 

Chambers & Son, Snettisham ... 0.0 6 us 

Reuben Shanks, Chatteris, Cambs. ... ... 1,264 0 0 

F. Southgate,* Hunstanton ... 1.0... ase 
* Accepted conditionally. 

SOUTHEND-ON-SEA .--For the erection of a new cemetery 
chapel, Sutton Road, Southend-on-Sea, for the Southend Chureh 
League. Mr. 8. I. Adams, architect, Weston Chambers, Weston 
Road, Southend-on-Sea ;-- 


Wilkinson Bros., Finsbury Park a 


Sumpter Bros., Plaistow ... ... £987 
MOAS ihe cecan ase een a es ed w- 615 
Bs: 8H. DIN GY scasgssiancgal was tiiele cates te aes Akasa OLO 
Wal ree Gig UR re exccounee: obetl, eeateckes Mivaswdey, Seeea DUT, 
DUpont ss i535. havc nee) Svan ashe hatiocese atvas Osan eas ee 
Harris & Rowe,* Shoebury 4g. 44. see cose ae vee’ B40 
W.E. Davey 535 


(Rest of Southend.) “* Accepted.” 
STAMFORD.—For the erection and completion of an engine- 
house, cottage, and outbuildings thereto, to be erected in Albert 
Road, in the borough of Stamford, for the Corporation. Mr. J. B. 
Everard, M.I.C.E., engineer, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester :— 


Bax & Dawson, Leicester ... ... ... oe £23007518 7 
J. Jackson, Plaistow ... ... oe 2,104 4 9 
W. & M. Halkes, Lincoln., ... 1... «. 1,74017 0 
W. Moss & Sons, Loughborough ... ... s. 1,796 9 0 
F. D. Goodwin, Melton... 1... sc. sec ave 1,638 19 6 


C. Chamberlain, Leicester ... 


22 
RS 
> 


a 
So 
—) 
Sacos 


». £7,077 15 5 
. 5,899 0 0 
5,008 7 0 
4,875 18 4 
4,862 6 2 
4,720 9 9 
4,662 17 1 
4,512 2 0 
4464 8 0 
4,440 10 10 


J. Dickson, St. Albans ... 

W. Gibbs & Co., Ilford... 

W. Coker, Rochester... Suge 

Wilson, Border & Co., Ilford... Le Se 

J. Jackson, Forest Gate” if ico a. can cee 

J W. Marsh, Orsett hiv. pane we 

W #Phait; Bexley &... css oe 

D. T. Jackson, Barking ... 4. ws 

W. Gibbs, Limeh use... ... . 

G. Turp, Little Thurrock ... 4,386 6 10 

Ambrose & Co., Grays . vi. eecte pal hyena aslagi  G 

WALLINGTON (SURREY) .—For construction of about one mile 

of new roads, with sewers and storm-water drains complete, on the 
Woodeote Estate, Wallington, for the Imperial Property Invest- 
ment Co,, Ltd. Mr. W. J. Parker, surveyor, Great James 
Street, W. :— 


J. Dunmore, Crouch End 0... ee cee ae «£7,459 
W. Neave & Son, Paddington ... 0. ase w 6,964 
T. Cotterill, London, N.... 4c. sas ase aes 6,785 
T. Adams,* Wood Green, Nv... ss. see see 5,772 


* Accepted 


WEST HAM.—For the erection of a block of school buildings and 
appurtenances, to be known as the Holborn Road Schools, Canning 
Town, for the West Ham School Board. Mr. W, Jacques, architect, 
2, Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. 
Curtis & Sons :— 


B. E. Nightingale ++. £32,345 | W. J. Maddison ., £28,095 
A. E. Symes so ses 31,203] G. Sharpe ... 02. 0... 98,744 
Battley, Sons & Holness 29,416 | Gregar & Sons 1. we... 28,100 
Stimpson & Co... oe 20,286| A. Reed* ...<!. 3... 27,976 


W.Gladding 9)... 799/369 4 
* Accepted subject tothe approval of the Board of Education. 


WEALDSTONE (HARROW) .—For the erection of a shop at 
Wealdstone. Messrs. Clarke & Charles, architects, the Harrow 
Estate Offices, Peterborough Road, Harrow. No quantities. 
supplied ;—- : =% 

C: Simmons, Harlesden ©. ee sss ess ane ant ave BOBO 
J.&J. Bailey, Wealdstone 1... 14. see ace ace nee 830 
M. Dymock, Wealdstone ...° see. ses iee ces vu 


o. 650 


New Companies. 


County Land and House Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire and deal with, in such 
manner as the company shall see fit, any land, 
house and other property, freehold and lease- 
hold ground rents; as manufacturers of and 
dealers in bricks, tiles and other building 
materials. Capital £25,000 in £5 shares. The. 
first directors are W. Bennett. J. Colborne, 
S. Denman, R. Piper, B. J. Saunders and L.- 
Titcomb. 


Hong Kong Tramway Electric Co., Ltd. 
_ Registered as electricians and electrical en- 


gineers at Hong Kong and elsewhere in Asia. 
Capital £300 in £1 shares. ; 


Limerick Foundry, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the general business 
of ironfounders, merchants, engineers, manufac- 
turers of and dealers in every description of 
goods connected with iron, hardware or metals. 
Capital £100 in £1 shares, Registered office : 
Mill Street, Great Bridge, Tipton, Staffordshire. 


The Lochee Sawmills Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire and carry on the busi- 
ness of Thomas Donald, sawmiller and timber 
merchant, Dundee. Capital £8,000 in £1 shares, 
Registered office: Donald Street, Dundee, 


CURRENT MARKET PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£sa. d. £a°da 
Beans ae ar ee. perqr.” -1210 50 — 
Clover, best ae -- perload 415 0 510 0 
Hay, beab...! Gap ta sce, SOOMC baba 512 6 
Sainfoin mixture os do. 410 0 5 56 0 
Straw .. ee os do. Sep 2 0 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French ee. per owt, “1577 0 5 Ee eo 6 
Colza Oil, English ss do. 18.0 _— 
Copperas .. oe «- perton 2 0 0 — 
Lard Oil . a «. percwt. 2 9° 6 —_ 
Lead, white, ground,carbonate do, 1 4 10 a 
Do. red.. ve o. do. =A -O'4g —_ 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do. 221 SI) — 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. 0 0. 6 OY Oe7 
Do. Russian. do. (Po 0 0 63 
Pitch Ati ee e+ per barrel 0 7 0 _ 
Shellac, orange ., -. percwt. 6 1 0 — 
Soda, crystals .. ee. perton’ 3°2°6 35 0 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 1 9 6 cE ti) 
Tar, Stockholm ., +. perbarrel 1 3 6 _ 
Turpentine mA «. percwt. 110 73 - 
P METALS, 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 71 0 0 _— 
Iron, Staffs., bar oe do. 6 5 0 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Oorru- 
gated sheet .., do. 1110.0 = TL 1590: 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign... do. 1112-6 2 -LE15. 0 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. 6 do. 100 21 SE tes 
Do, sheet, English 3ld 
per sq. ft. and upwards do. 13 0°10 — 
Do. pipe .. a 7) do. 13 10 0 _ 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to6in, perton 9 0 0 _— 
Do.floor brads .. sie do. 815 0 _ 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles ., of do. 515 0 6 5 0 
Do. do. Mild bars ., do. OE LOO! eet a0 0 
Tin, Foreign 35 <» do..° 114.10 0115.0 0 
Do. English ingots ., do. 118 0 0 11810 0 
Zine, sheets, Silesian .. do. -21 0 0 _ 
Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do. 2110 0 _ 
Do. Spelter ee ae do. oy 1415-0, A717 8 
TIMBER. 
Sort Woops. 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel., perload2 1 0 -- 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 4 7 6 6 0 0 
Do. Pitch vs oe do. 4225977) B50 0 
Laths, log, Dantzic +. per‘fath.4 10 -0 ~ 5 10 10 
Do. Petersburg +. perbundled 0 8 — 
Deals, Archangel 2nd&1st per P.Std.13 5 0 22 0 0 
Do. do. 4th&3rd do. 1015 0 12 10 0 
To. do. unsorted do 5 12 6- -610 0 
Do. Riga ov 038 do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburg lst Yellow do. 9 0 0 15 0 0 
Do. do. 2nd sy, do. 8 0 0 nha ie Ty) 
Do. do. White do. wb 0 1110. 0 
Do. Swedish .. nie do. 8 10 0 12 5 U 
Do. White Sea ae dos 1010770) i Leb 40 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., do. 1910 0 ZL BAO: 
Do. do. 2nd.. do. 9 -0—0 18 10 0 
Do. do. 3rd &e. do. - 7 0 0 10 10 0 
Do, Canadian Spruce, lst do. 720) 30 9 -5 0 
Do. do. Q3rds@2ndio do. SY (66-0 9 0 0 
Do. New Brunswick.. do, 7 5 0 8 0 0 


., = 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE. OF WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
DELIVERY. 
BUILDING: 

March 6 | Crosthwaite—Vicarage ‘A ee we : : 
» 6 | Hereford—Church Restoration .. . an 
“ 6 | Huddersfield—Two Semi-detached Villas : an 
+ 6 Tpswich—Hjector Chamber Sc ue i 
i 6 | Woolwich—Steam Roller Shed, &c. +. on 
cE 6 Salford— Retort House Floor, Fittings, &c. .. ef 
is 6 Barnsley—Masonry Piers for Pipe Bridges... oe | 
af 6 London S E.—Ccmmittee-rooms, Lavatories, &c. .. 
i 6 | Rotherham—Three Dwelling Houses .. + an 
% 6 |.Bristol— Materials for 31 Houses .. an on on 
‘ 7 Leadgate, Durham—Stable, Coach-Hcuse, &c... a 
ae 7 | Lossiemouth, Scotland—Infant School, &c. .. oe 
Re 7 | Cardiff— —Building Materials ee a oe o 
cs 7 | Derby--Bricks, Cement, Lime . 

Pe 7 | Birr, King’s Co.—Post Office & Caretaker’ s Residence. 
- 7 Hazelwell, near Birmingham—Station .. ches es 
5 8 | Sheffield—Foundr y,&o . ne a « 
Ks 8 | Stockton-on-Tees—Banking Premises me ae a 
a 8 | Longtown, Carlis!e--Two Stone Bridges re nO 
. 8 |} Harrow—Alterations, &c.,to Cottage .. ae a 
3 8 | Blackburn—Rubble Walling oe . oe a 
8 | Hexham—Underground Convenience ae os 
a 8 | Penycae, Wales—Two Cottages ., as oe ee 
ie 8 | Rotherham—Workmen’s Cottages ie oe os 
» 8 | Smethwick--Bricks, Cement, Lime, &c... an 5 
* 8 | Swindon—Bricks, Cement, Lime, &c. . os . 
ie 8 Vergemount, Olonskeagh— Isolation ni Hospital . ee 
A 8 | Bessbrook, co, Armagh—Convent . an oe ma 
a 10 | Bramy ton, Cumberland— Police Station. . Sc ri 
3 10 | Dinas Cross, Wales—Roofing, &c., Chapel a ae 
+s 10 Heston, Middlesex—Sexton’s Oottage, «c. an 54 
x 10 | Shaw, Lanes—School Chapel as fa os oe 
» ° 10 | Ilford—Bricks, Cement, Lime, &c. we 
= 10 | Warrington—Hricks, Tiles, Cement, &e ae 3 
xf 10 | Leeds—Police Station Buildings 26 ae ve : 
Ks 10 | Harnham- Rebuilding Inn, &c. . 
oo 10 | Stepney—Bricks, Lime, Fire Olay, Por tland Cement... : 


» 10 Horsham —A dditions, &c., to Hotel a 


FOR WHOM, 
Corporation ha Ty Sr sie On 
Borough Council ., be oe oe 
Gas Committee a8 oe te 


Oorporation .. 
Bermondsey Borough Council 
H. Parkin re te Pe 


Dr. Henley =e A ee 


| Union Guardians =f ne 
Town Council ., as oe 
Midland Railway Co. =e 


University College ., 


North-Eastern Banking Co., ‘Ltd. 


Rural District Oouncil : 
Urban District Council AG 


Gas Committee te ae 
Urban District Oouncil me 
Miss S. Morris ., os a8 
Midland Railway Oo... wi 
Corporation ., oe oe 


Corporation .. 


Rathmines and Pembroke Hos spital Board 


Caron Quin ., os se 


New Brentford Burial Board 


Urban District Council nig 


Paving and Sewerage Committee . 


Watch Committee ., ve 
Gibbs, Mew & Co... Be 
Borough Oouncil Ci a 


oe 


ee 


ie 11 | Barrow-in-Furness—Fire- clay Retorts, Firet ricks, Corporation ,, aie o 
Lime, &c. , 
- 11 | King’s Heath, ur. Birmingham—Bricks, Cement, Lime | Urban DistrictOouncil .. 
ss 11 West Ham—Electric Generating Station a .. | Corporation ., 
Re 12 Hull--Sorting Office.. es * Te a .. | Commissioners of H. M. Works, &e, 
aa 12 Dewsbury—Sixteen Houses Se ES 
& 12 | Langho, nr. Blackburn—Home. for Inebriates . .. | Lanes. Inebriates Acts Board 
ae 12 Warrington— House and Alt: rations to Baths.. +. | Corporation ., ee on 
* 12 | Manchester—Electricity Sub-Station ., ,. ., | Oorporation ..  ..  ., 
on 12 | Kendal--Alterations to Hotel ve as ee on 
ae 12 | Hull~ Parkkeeper’s Lodge .. 5 Corporation ., 
iS 13 | London—Gate Portr’s Lodge and Addition to House | Metropolitan Asylums Board 
fe 13 | Stratford-on-Avyon—Infirmary for Women  ., .. | Union Guardians Be sa 
es 13 | Blackpcol—Lime, Cement, Bricks, &c. .. Sy .. | Highways Committee oe 
& 14 | Pilton—Two Oottages ee ni Bn 
” 14 | Preston—Alterations, &c., to Public House ae oe Pan 
# 14 | London, N.W.—-Foundations to Power Station .. | St. Pancras Borough Council 
a 15 | Hereford—Municipal Buildings .. eee een Lown: Counciiny = (27 a 
33 15 | Aberavon—Retort House, Coal Store, &o. Corporation ., a ve 
a 15 | Haslingden—Bricks, Ashlar Stone, Landings, Cement | Town Council .. a ar 
s 15 | Newcastle-upon Ty) e—Alterations, &c., to Premises School Board ., Seige Pere 
» 15 | Radcliffe, Lancs—Engine House, Boiler, House, &c.., | Urban District Council ., 
a 15 | Belmollet, co. Mayo—Rectory Be leat 
Ka 15 | Balham, S.W.—aliterations, &c., to Branch Library | Wandsworth Borough Council 
+ 17 | London, S.E.—Bricks, Lime, &. .. +» «+  «» | Bermondsey Borough Council 
< 17_ | Knotty Ash, near Liverpool—Infirmary., a .. | Parish Vestry .. oo on 
# 17 | Newmarket—Workhouse Extensions ., ae .. | Guardians Se Fir ee 
oi 17 | Aughton, near Sheffield—Hospital ac oe 
7 17 | Halifax—Model Bakery, Two Shops, Offices, &e. .. |G. Whitley & Son ., rik 
an 18 | Hcddesdon, Herts—Repair of Lodge .. as .. | Eurial Joint Committee ., 
21 Shefficld—Saleshops and Premises ai «. | A. Davy & Sons, Ltd, os 
No date. Lougbborough--Rebuilding, and Bank Premises sais pade hs LORNE TF. 5 are od 
» We) bridge, Surrey—Additions to Schools and House Sse 
ENGINEERING: 
Chapeltown, near Sheffield—Waterworks oe .. | Wortley Rural District Council 
Uxbridge—Drainage Works at Workhouse .. .. | Union Guardians ,, vs 
Southend-on-Sea—Electric Batteries 3s eu o. | Corporation ., oe} 
Aberdeen—-Electric Tramcars ., | Tramway Depar tment Ae 
| Aberdeen—Electrical Equipment of Tramways .. | Tramway Department 
Annan, Dumfries—Waterworks ., a —— 
Thurnscoe, near Doncaster—Sewage Outtall Wi rks ., | Rural District Council °° 
Oban, Scotland—Electric Lighting Plant aF .. | Uorporation ., Ary 
Ponty pridd—Electrical Equipment cf Tramways ., | Urban District Council ae 
Bournemouth—Switchboards Be a Sc .. | Town Council... Sete el de 
Bristol—Steam Fire Float . ae ; .. | Corporation ., ac ve 
Swansea—Electrical Plant .. ae a ce .. | Corporation ., ee 
Dewsbury—Ooo'ing Tower Pump, GE ee * .. | Blectricity Committee ae 
King’s Lynn— Waterworks Extension ed . | Corporation ., oT 
Langport, Somerset— Waterworks .. | Rural District Gouncil =a 
Manchester—Electrical Equipment of Tr: aMways i Tramways Committee «e 
bo’ness, Scotland—Cutting Reservoir Bank .. | Town Council ., te on 
Loughborough, Leics—Water Main as es .. | Guardians 


Callender—-Widening Railway 

Manchester—Subway for Electric Cables aca 

London, 8.E,—Boiler, &c., at Baths ae Sp es 

London, S.W.— Overhead 4 raveller eit a oe 

Elland, Yorks-—-Electrical Piant .. ae 

Oswestry—Railway Wagons 

London, E.C.—Electric Cablesand Sundries, Eng g ‘neers’ 
Stores, &c. 

London, 8.W.—Stoneware Ducts for Electric Oables., 

Hertfurd—Water Mains, &c, M4 ve = i 

Hartlepool—Oonduit 

Burzess Hill, Sussex—Electricity Supply Works 

St. Helens, Lancs—Reserv oir 

Danbury, Essex— Water Supply Works | ve 

Arnside—Re-erecting Bridge y ve An 

Prestonpans, Scotland — Waterworks ae as 


Tynemouth—Gravitation Main ., 
Birkenhead—2 Ferry Steamers - 
Wallsenc—Retuse Destr ators BO Fem ed 4 4% 
Kentmere—Bridge ., ‘ v6 , 


Callender and Oban R Railway Co. 


Corporation -., 

Oamberwell Borough Council 
London Oounty Oouncil ., 
Urban District Oounci) ae 
Oambrian Railways Co. ar 
Shoreditch Borough Council 


London Oounty Oouncil ., 
Oorporation ., oe oe 
Gas and Water Oo. ve 
Urban District Oouncil es 
Water Oommittee re 


Chelmsford Kural District Council’ 


south Westmorland R.D.O, 
Haddington coonyy Council 
Corporation — ., ie oe 
Corporation ... t* a 
Council . 


Souzh Westmoreland 'R. D. Cc. : 


oe 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


J. Biutley, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. 


| Nicholson & Hartree, Architects, Hereford. 


J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 

EK. Buckham, Borough Surveyor, Tuwn Hall, Ipswich. 

F, Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 

W. W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 
Borough Surveyor, Barnsley. 

R, J. Angel, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Spa Road, 8 E. 

J. Platts, Architect, Old Bank Buildings, High Street; Rotherham. 


| Bramble, Watts, Page & Thompson, 2 Bristol Chambers, Nicholas 


Street; Bristol. 
Dr. Henley, Front Street, Leadgate, 
A. & W. Reid & Wittet, Architects, Elgin. 
A.J. Harris, Olerk, Queen’s Chambers, Oardiff. 
J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babin gton Lane, Derby. 
HE Williams, Secretary, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 
Company's Architect, Oavendish House, Derby. 


| Gibbs & Flockton, 15 St. James’s Row, Sheffield. 
| W. H. Linton, 13 Exchange, Stockton-on-Tees. 


J. Murray, County Surveyor, The Courts, Carlisle. 


| J. P. Bennetts, Engineer, Council Offices, Harrow-on-the Hill, 


W. Stubbs, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 

R. T. Surtees, Surveyor, Hexham. 

J. Hurley & Son, 10 Bridgend Roid, Tondu, Aberkenfig. 

Gibbs & Flockton, 15 St. James’s Road, Sheffield. 

O. J. F. Allin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Smethwick. 

H. J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 

F. P. Fawcett, Olerk, Town Hall, Rathmines, co. Dublin. 

A. Fergusson, Surveyor, Scottish Provident Buildings, Wellington 
Place, Belfast. 


| G. D. Ojiver, 5 Lowther Street, Carlisle. 


Oaptain Perigrine, Smithfield Place, Dinas Oross. 


- | N. Parr & A. BE. Kates, 5 Brent Road, Brentford, W. 


H. Harper, 54 Long Row, Nottingham. 

H. Shaw, Surveyor, Public Offices, Ilford. 

T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington. 

H. A. Chapman, Architect, Westminster Chbrs » Hast Parade, Leeds. 
J. Harding & Son, Architects, Salisbury. 


| M. W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, H. 


W. Buck, Architect, Horsham. 


Manager, Gas and Water Works, Barrow-in-Furness 


Surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. 

Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
W. & D. Thornton, Architects, Oates Street, Dewsbury. 


| H. Littler, Oounty Architect, Oounty Offices, Preston. 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Warrington. 


. | City Surveyor, Town Hal, Manchester. 


oe 


oe | 


J. Stalker, 57 Highgate, Kendal. 


| J. H Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull. 


T D: Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, E.C. 
O. Smith & Son, 164 Friar Street, Reading. 

J.8. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool, 
J. Thomas, Bailiff, Bullhil], Pilton. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 


» | Electricity Department Offices, 57 Pcatt Street, N.W. 


H, A, Oheers, Architect, Twickenham, W. 

T. Newbigging & Son, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

J. Green, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Haslingden. 

0.8. Errington, Architect, Victoria Buildings, Grainger Strest West 
Newcastle. 

W. L. Rothwell, Engineer, Council Office, Radcliffe. 

J.S. Oairr:s, Architect, Dillon Terrrce, Ballina. 

Surveyor, 215 Balham High Road, S.W. 

F. Ryall, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Bermondsey. 

HE, Kirby & W. E. Willink, 5 Cook Street, Liverpool. 

Holland & Sons, Architects, High Street, Newmarket, 

J. D. Webster, 19 St. James Street, Sheffield. 

J. F. Walsh & G. Nicholas, Architects, Museum Ohambers, Halifax, 

P. R. Longmore, Clerk, High Street, Hoddesdon: 

Gibbs & Flockton, 15 St. James's Road, Sheffield. 

A. HE, King, Architect, Baxter Gate, Loughborough. 

A. H. Ryan-Tenison, 12 Little College street, Westminster, S.W. 


D. Bell, Mangr., Waterwks., Potter H.l', High Green, Chapeltown. 
Engineer, Oorn "Exchange, Uxbridge. 

W. H. J. Heenan, Borough Electrical Enginear, Southend-on-Sea. 
J. A. Bell, Electricity Works, Cottoa Street, Aberdeen. 

J. A. Bell, Electricity Works, Cotton Street, Aberdeen, 

J. Barbour, 53, Buccleuch Street, Damfries. 

J. Simmons, Bank Ohambers, Doncister. 

Burstall & Monkhouse, 14 Old Queea Street, Westminster, S.W. 

R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Strees, Westminster. 

F, W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Municipal Odi3e3, Bournemout’. 
W. W. Squire, Engineer, Oumberland Basin, Bristol. 

C. A. L, Prusmann, Borough Elec. Hagineer, Hlec. Wrks., Swansea 
Borough Elec. Hugineer, Electrivity Wks., Bradtord R1., D pb soa 


iid Weaver, Borough dngineer, Town Hall, Kiag's Lyna. 
| E. Q. Louch, Olerk, Council Offices, Langport. 
| J, M. McHiroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 


J. P. Lawrie, Burgh Surveyor, Bo'ness, 
Master, Workhouse, Loughborough. 


| Company’s Engineer, Buchanan Street Station, Glasz)w. 


City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

W. Oxtoby, Borough Eagineer, Towa Hall, Cim>erwell. 
Engineer's Departinent, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 5.W. 
W. Emmott, 39 Commercial Street, H alitax, 


Locomotive and Uarriage and Wagon Superinten lent, Oswestry. 


H. M. Robinsoa, Town Olerk, Shorediteh [ova Hall, Oid Street, HO. 


Oounty Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

J. H. Jevons, Borough Surveyor, Hertford. 

secretary, Oompiny’s Offices, Wess Hart.epool. 

Clerk, Ovuncil Offices, Burgess Hill, Sussex, 

J.J. Lackland, Water Wn singer, Town Hail, St. Helens. 
J. Dewhurst, Kugineer, Avepue Ohambers, Un sl nsford 
A. Milne, Clerk, Council Office, Kendal. 

J. D. Watson, County Clerk, Haddingoon, 

J. Mansergh, 5 Viccoria Street, Wescmiuster. 

Ferries Manager, Woodside, Birkenhead, 

G. Hollings, Borough Surveyor, Wallsend. 


| J..Bintley, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal, 
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xiv THE BUILDERS 
COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —coniinued, 
DATE OF | 
DELIVERY. | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. 
is epee emeae a a 
IRON AND STEEL: 
M.r. A | Swindon—Iron Castings, Pipes. &c. Corporation .. + opr Jee Weise 
” Smethwick—Tools, Ashbins, Gulley Grates, Manhole Corporation .,. we +e e oe 
1 Oovers, &c. ; : 
” 0 Warrington—Cast-iron Gu'lies, &c, a ce oe | Paving and Sewerage Oommittee ., AG 
» 10 | galford— Bolts, Iron and Steel, &e. .. | Tramways Committee ., «2 ss 
” 10 | Preston—Cast-iron Pipes, Manhole Covers, &e. .. | Oorporation .. e ve 
” a8 Heston, Middiesex—Iron Gates, Railings, &e. .. | New Brentford Burial Board : 4 
” a Whyteleafe, Surrey—Oast-iron Pipes .. ee .. | Caterham Gas Co.,Ltd. .. “ + | 
” 0 | Batiey, Yorks—Ironmongery “s ai ie +. | Lown Council .. . on 
» 10 | London, 8.W.—Ironmongery, &c.. . iV _ | Barnes Urban District Council BS 
eh. 10 Downpatrick—Iron Tsolation Hospital , ¥ es 
» a London, E.—Cast-iron Gulley Frames, &e. Stepney Borough Oouncil .. - oe | 
” 1 Barrow-in-Furness—Cast-iron Pipes, W rought-iron | Uorporation .. oe ee on o 
tubes, &c. | ; 
” 11 Coventry —Castings, Tools, &c. .. 3 .. | General Works Committee .. oy oy 
” ll | King’s Heath, near Birmingham—Stores ig .. | Urban District Council on o 
” 11 | London, E.C.—Stores, &c. .. fe ‘* | Shoreditch Borough Council a as 
2 ll Cubbington, Warwickshire—Lamp Columns .. Parish Oouncil “ a on o 
” a | Eccles, Lancs—Materials ; e a Corporation .. a 4 a 
” cs | Rishton-- Castings, Gulleys, &c. .. an ae .. | Urban District Council ‘ on 
” 2 eondon one Stores. &c.- 3. as = ‘ ., | Hornsey Urban District Council Pe S 
» 12 | Gesport— Railway eae | Urban District Council aA '% 
ay e Reading—Street Lamp Columns, ‘Manhole Covers, &e. | Corporeny . . 
» 15 | Blackpool—Stores r i ae ., | Highway ommittee « on on 
2? 17 -Haslingden—Castings, Tools, &. 3. Ss te .. | Lown Council .. “ 
” 19 | London, §.E.—Ironmongery, &c. . i eae x | Bermondsey Borough Council 7 ; 
e 99 | St. Helens, Lancs—Manhole Covers, &e. ee | Rorseresion ‘ es “e ‘e oo 
April 14 €utton Coldfiela—Bar-iron, Iron Castings, &c. . | Corpora Lon os * oe ete 
23 + Victoria, Australia—Steel Rails and Fishplates me. sein acre Any ae *e e oe | 
” | Caleutta—Stopcocks.. + es ; a .. | Corporation .. on ‘ ‘ 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: nora aes A 
Mf 7 Eirmingham—Painting & Cleaning Geods Depot, &c, Town Caen By eit = Se me 
> g | Derby—Brushes, Paints, Oils, &c.. is oH OOS poration “¥ = : te] 
; Swindon—Paints, &e. as j ss cee 
? zo London, E:— Cole urs, Varnishes, Oils, Br ushes, &. re penning es Comteft es Sy ea 
x 19 | Freston—Oil. White Lead, Paint, &e. oe ++ | Corporation se is A a “2 
x 19 | Leeds—Painting. &c. ne ee .. Tramways Committee ahs by. Boat 
2 11 Salford—-Lead. Paints, Oils, Bes we 5s | Shoreditch Borough Council ? ES 
J 1) | London, E.0.—Plumber's Work, &e. = ae ++ | Corporation .. oF Sy 
te 13 Reading— Paint, Oils, dc. .. wi Ss -+ | Highway Committee a se 2 = | 
iG 13 Blackpool— Brushes, Os, . fcc ‘eo. *+ | Metropolitan Asylums Board e a 
* Wy Bion Sr paints, Big. ae °° ° ‘+ | Bermondsey Borough Council .. .. 
» 8.E.— s, Oils, otee ee oe 
| ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Mar Reads and Drainage Committee 


” 


April 


| Woolwich--Water Vans, &c. Be a 


| Lutte:worth—Granite, &c.. es si 
| Steckport—&§ 


| Walton-cn-Thames—Materials 
| Derby—Stones and Materials ae se . 
| Cheadle, near Mancl ester—Materials .. ate aS 


| Leeds—Horse Hire, Materials, &c., 


Colchester—Gocds and Materials es 
Croydon— Horses, Carts, &c, 
Croydon—Materials .. 


oe or ee ee 


ee 


Street Works Ne $3 
New Brompton, Kent-- Cartage, Materials, bor 
Hampstead— General Team Work é 


Hull—Stcne for Macadamising ., ae 
Swindon—Materiais .. 3 s 
Smethwick—Materials 


Bexley Heath, Kent—W ater. Van.. 


ee oa ee 
ee 


Atersychan, Wales— Road Improvem ents e is 


| Pexley Heath, Kent--Materials ., a vs ae 
| Billesdon, Leics—Materials, . as 
Harrow—Kerb, &c., Paving (Two Contracts 8). AK ac 


; Ponteland— Materials, &e. 


| Poplar--Ter Paving Materials and Wocd Paving 
| Abergavenny—Materials 


Rotherham—Materia's, &c, a = = ie 
€methwick— Read Works rs 


Brceadstairs— Making-up, &c. id e = 

Griffithstowp, Wales—Rcad Works - ats Bi 
Heston, Middlcsex—Paths, Gravelling, &e, 
Jairow—Rcad Works 


oe ee ** 


oe ee eo. oe 


London, E —Paving Works ot ae oe By 
Romford— Materials .. . fo 3 c- oe od 
| Wimborne, Dorset— Road Works re; e 


| lford—Materials 


ee ee ae ee ee or 


| Salford— Materials 


| Lendon. 8.W.— Materials, Cartage, ‘&e. 
| Ratley, Yorks—Materials, &o, 
| Path— Materia's, &c. ee ae ee 
| Barking. Essex—Materials ,, 


Warringtcn—Materials and. Stores _ * 3 = 
London, F,--Asphalt Paving 


ee ee 


Londcn, E C.--Stores and eae es 
King’s Heath, rear Apert coe 2H 
Ccventry —Materials a ws a oe 


| Glasgow—W hinstone Metal. 


Fecles, Lancs— Materials 


oe ee 


| Rishton—Materials and Stoies ., is F 


| Hoylake, Oheshire—Materials and Stores 
| Sutton Coldfield- Materials F, 


| Dartford—Street Works 


€cuth Shields—In titu Concrete FP cotpat hs 7 


Bridport—Road Repairs ad's * ae 
Lordon, N.— Materials ts 55 : 


Reading— Materials .. Me oe 5 ei Be 
-Binghem, Notts— Materials - = gh 
Headington, Oxford —Materials .. ie ate 


Tenterden, Kent—Quartzite 
Blackpool—Stores and Materials 
Clare, Suffolk—Granite ., 
Burnley— Materials and Stores 
Haslingden—Materials and Storcs 
Lordon, §.H.—Materials... oe = ae te 
Hanwell, W.—Rcad Works., 
Hertford—Road Works 

St. Helen’s, Lancs—Materials and ‘Stcres” 


e 
e 
ee oe 
oe 
oe oe ee 
oe 
ee 
eo 


Maidstone—Read Repair and Maintenance oe 
Great Harwood, Lancs—Materials and Team Labour., 


ee pe ee Cs oe 


| Rural District Oounci) 


| Urban District Council 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Council .. oe a3 ee 
Borough Council am is 
Town Oouncil . 


Monks Kirby Rural District ‘Council 


ee 


Highways and Sewers Committee | 
Gillingham Urban District Council 


Porough Council 
Urban District Oouncil 


| Town Council . 
| Urban District ‘Oouncil 


Corporation 
Corporation 
Corporation ., 
General Purposes Committee 
Sanitary Committee - 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Kural District Council 
Urban District Council 


ee 


. 
. 

oe ae 
ee . 
. 


ee 


Oorporation iS; 
Lonéon County Council 


Urban District Council = 
Panteg Urban District Council 
New Brentford Burial Board 


Stepney Borough Council ., 
Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Urban District Oouncil 
Tramways Committee 4 


ee 


Paving and Sewerage Committee 


Stej ney Borough Counciln .; 
Bernes Urban District Council 
Town Council , 

Urkan Sanitary “Authouity , 35 
Urtan District Council a 
Shcreditch Borough Council 
Unban District Council Se 
General Works Committee ., 


Corporation ., o 
Urban District Council as 
Rural District Oouncil ws 
Corporation .. 


Hoinsey Urban ‘District Council 


Corporation .. 

Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Town Council .. we 
Highway Oommittee ., 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 
Town Ocuncil ., oe 
Heimondsey Borough Council 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ,, 
Corporation .. 
Urban District Oouncil 
Corporation ., 

Kent County Council” 
Urban District Oouncil 


ee 
oe ee 
oe 
ne 
ee 
ee 


oe 


| Castle Ward Rural District CoureT 1 
| Rural District Oouncil 


ee 


| J.H.Jevons, Borough Surveyor, Hertford. 


brane: 


H. J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 
CO. J. F, Allin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Smethwick. 


T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington. ; 
General Manager, Tramways Department, Town Hall, Salford. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

N. Parr & A. E. Kates, 5 Brent Road, Brentford, W. 

D. H. Anderkon, Engineer, Gasworks, Whyteleafe. 

O. J. Kirby, Borough Surveyor, Market Place, Batley. 

G. B. Tomes, Surveyor, Council Offices, High "Street, Mortlake, S.W. 
J Heron, County Surveyor, The Courthouse, Dow npatrick, 

M. W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, W hitechapel, EH. 

Manager, Gas and Waterworks, Barrow-in-Furness 


J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engineer, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
Surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

H. M. Robinson, Town Clerk, Shoreditch Town Hall, Cld 8-ree:, E.0. 
T. Whitmore, Clerk, Couucil Offices, Cubbington. 

T. S. Picton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Eccles.§ 

J.J. Adams, 4 Church Street, Rishton. 

E, J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 


| H. Frost, Surveyor, Town Hall, Gosport. 
MA Sd 5 Bowen, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Reading. 


J.8. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

J.S. Green, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Haslingden. 

F. Ryall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bermondsey, 

G. J. O. Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. Helens. 
W.A.H. Clarry, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield, 
Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, S.W. 

F, Gains‘ord, Secretary, Corporation Offices, Calcutta. 


Company’s Architect, Cavendish House, Derby. 
Borough Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 

H. J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, Swindon. 
M. W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, i. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston, 


| City Engineer, Leeds. : poet 
| General Manager, Tramways Department, Town Hall, Salford. 


H. M. Robinson, Town Clerk, Shoreditch Town Hall, Old St., H.0. 
J. Bowen, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Reading, 

J. 8. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.O, 

F. Ryall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bermondsey, 


H. Goodyear, Borough Surveyor, Colchester. 

Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. .. 

F. Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 
Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Croydon. 
J. O. Coates, District Surveyor, Lutterworth. 
J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, St. Peter’s Gate, Stockport. 
Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, New Brompton, Kent. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 

C. J. Jenkins, Surveyor, Walton-on-Thames. 

J.Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babin ciot Lane, Derby. ~ 

E. Sykes, 9 High Street, Cheadle, 

A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

H.J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Town "Hall, Swindon. 

0. J. F. Allin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, Smethwick. 
W. Howse, Surveyor, Public Hal], Bexley Heath. 

G. Darley, Superintendent, Dock Street, Depot, Leeds. 

“E. Cook, Surveyor, Abersychan. 

Wood: Howse, Surveyor, Public Hall, Bexley Heath, — 

W.£E. Richardson, 18 New Street, Leicester, 

Weeks Hennetts, Engineer; Council Offices, Harrow- -on-the-Hill, 
D. Hope, Surveyor, Ponteland, 

R. Bradbury, 29B High Street, Rotherham. 

0. J. F. Allin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, Smethwick. 2 

Parks Departmen’, 11 Regent Street, S.W. 

J. Gil, 4 Brecon Road, Abergavenny. fia 

H. Burd, Town Surveyor, Council Offices, Broadstairé. 

J. Wallace, Surveyor, Sunny Bank, Griffithstown, < * 
N, Park & A.B. Kates 5 Brent Road, Brentford, W. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Jarrow, 

M. W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, EH. 

J. Turvey, Surveyor, Council Offices, Romford. 

R. T. 8. Seymour, District Surveyor, Wimborne Minster. 

H. Shaw, Surveyor, Public Offices, Iiford. 

General Manager, Tramways Department, Town Hall, Salford. 
T. Longdin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington.) 

M. W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, E.. f 
G. B. Tomes, Surveyor, Council Offices , High Street, Mortlake, 8.W. fe 
O. J. Kirby, Borough Surveyor, Market Place, Batley. ~ —. ; 
City Surveyor, Bath. 

F, H, Lister, Clerk, Public Offices, Barking. _ 
H.M. Robinson, Town Clerk, Shoreditch own Hall, Old St., E.0. 
Surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

J. E. swiidlehurst, City Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

H. Hutcheson, 115 Wellington Street, Glasgow. 

T.8. Picton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, , Eecles.. 

J.J. Adams, 4 Church Street, Rishton, 

J. W.S. Bartlett, 72 West Bay Road, Bridport. 

8. E Burgess, Borough Engineer, Chapter Row, South Shields, 

E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. . 

J. Bowen, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Reading. on” 

R. H. Beaumont, Clerk, Market Street, Bingham, 

L. Turner, Surveyor, Hartfield Cottage, New Headington, 

W. L. O. Turner, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Tenterden, 

J. 8. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Beskael» 

W. H. Carr, ‘Surveyor, Olare. : 

S. Edmondson, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

J.8. Green, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Reaiielen 

F. Ryall, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Bermondsey. n 

S. W. Barnes, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Church Rd. W., Hanwell, Ni 


— 


. J. O. Broom, peorened Engineer, Town Hall,,St. Helen’s. 
. G. Dashper, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hoylake. 

. A. H. Clarry, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sutton ee ge 
.W. Ruck, 86 Week Street. Maidstone. 

[Fase H. Dunkin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Harwood: 
W. Haston, 8 Hythe Street, Dartford. 
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COMPLETE atts OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


3 
“ 


» > DATE OF | 


DELIVERY. 
Mar. 6 
eG 6 
”» 6 
» 7 
” 7 
» 7 
” 7 
‘ie 8 
* ~8 
” 8 
” 8 
i -10 
o 10 
“ 10 
oo 10 
* 10 
9 10 
. IL 
= ll 
> 1L 
. 11 
“3 ll 
- 11 
2 12 
“ 32 
Mar. 6 
9 6 
~ 8 
” 10 
” 10 
” 10 
” 10 
” 11 
” 11 
DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 
Mar. 12 
J ”» 14 
” 15 
” 27 
” 29 
9 31 
April 4 
” 8 . 
” 2¥ 
May 1 
” 14* 
June 30 
Sept. 1-14 . 


RECORD. XV 


‘. eae O28 oe 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. 
SANITARY : 
Oolchester—Pipes, Lime. &c. ve an et .. | Reads and Drainage Committee 
New Brompton, Kent-——Drain: Pipes AB oe .. | Gillingham Urban District Council 
Uxbridge--Drainage Works at Workhouse .. .. | Union Gardians aby oe . 
Walton-upon-Thames—Stoneware Goods ra .. | Urban District Council o0 ar 
Durham—Scavenging # mS .. | Rural District Council x PR 
Derby— Disinfectants, Earthenware, &e, Ar .. | Town Council . 
Brotherton, Yorks--Sewage Works he es .. | Pontefract Rural District Courcil 
Alford, Lines--Sewers, &c. . ‘ pe .. | Urban District Oouncil tn = 
Bexley Heath, Kent—Stoneware Pires, ‘Disinfectants | Urban District Council v oe 
Smethwick— scavenging Brushes, Pipes, &c. ., .. | Corporation .. oe we os 
Swindon—Pipes, Disinfectants, &c.. .. | Corporation .. =n 
Warrington--Sewer Pipes, Disinfectants, &e. " .. | Paving and Sewerage Committee we 
Ilford—Drain Pipes, Gulleys, Disinfectants, &c. .. | Urban District Oouncil Ph s 
Whitefield, Lancs--Sewering Street Sie = .. | Urban District Council * i. 
Batley, Yorks—Sanitary Tubes, &c, ck? of .. | Town Council .. s oe 
London, E.—Drainage Materials ., a a .. | Stepney Borougn Council ne : 
London, 8.W.—Removal of Refuse, &c, Barnes Urban District Council ; 
Barking, Essex—-Drain Pipes, Gulleys, Aluminoferric Urban District Council Ar a 
Rotherham—Remoyal of Night Soil “9 AE .. | Rural District Council ve A 
West Bromwich—Sewage Ontfall Works ay .». | Town Council . aid Rs 
Coventry--Stoneware Pipes, Disinfectants ie .. | General Works ‘Committee 
King’s Heath, near Birmingham--Stoneware Pipes, | Urban District Council ‘en a 
Disinfectants ey An me oe o 
London, E.0.— Drain Pipes, ‘ke. .. | Shoreditch Borough Council ., .. 
| Rishton~ Sanitary Pipes, Gulleys, feay enging, "&e, .. | Urban District Council rc ie 
London, N aamemtecLan ts, (At ea oe ° .. | Hornsey Urban District Council 
TIMBER: 
Aberdeen--Firewood ee an Dt eS .. | Parish Council 
London, 8. W.—Oak. Fencing ae af aM .. | Wandsworth & Clapham Union Gua 
Swindon—Timber, Elm, Ash, Oak, Ge. .. ons -. | Corporation .. a Ak 
London, W.—Timber “a ee Ai, ve .. | Great Western Railw ay Co. 
Salford—Timber ne *s res ae we +. | Tramways Committee we 
| London, E.—Timber . ae oe .. | Stepney Borough Council ., cs 
London—Oak Fencing, Wood Blocks se | London County Council ., = 
King’s Heath, near Bumingham—Fir & other Timber | Urban District Oouncil re ah 
London, E.0.—Timber ee a on we .. | Shoreditch Borough Council a 


Antrim—Labourers’ Oottages Ar te rs oe ee £10. 
Dunstable—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. ze oe ee £5 58. 
London, 8.W.—Military Ambulance Wagons = ar an £500, £250, 
Sheffield—Union Offices Me oo ve £25, £15, £10. 
Aldershot—Public Offices, Fire Station and Town Hall .. of: £100, £75, £60. 
Wakefield— Improvement of Interior of Exchange Buildings ., £25, £10. 
Langho, near Blackburn—Buildings for Colony for Epileptics, £200, £150, £100. 
Imbeciles and Idiots. 
*Oldham--Market.Hall and Shops... " oh Pe £50, £39,420. 
Coleraine—Twenty-five Workmen’s Dw ellings se we : £20, £10. 


; St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River ioe ay ——— 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


.. | H. Goodyear, Borough Surveyor, Colchester. 

-- | F. 0. Boucher, Olerk, Council Offices, Gardiner St , New Brompton. 
.. | Engineer, Corn Exchange, Uxbridge. 

+. | O. J. Jenkin, Surveyor, Walton-on-Thames, 

+. | J. Menzies, Inspector of Nuisances, Woodview, Shincliffe, Durham. 
J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 

J. Waugh, Engineer, Sunbridge Ohambers, Bradford. 

. | F. Massie, Engineer, Tetley House, Wakefield. 

. | W. T. Howse, Surveyor, Public Hall, Bexley Heath. 

O. J. F. Allin, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Smethwick, 

H.J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 

| T. Longdin, Borcugh Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington. 

| H. Shaw, Surveyor, Public Offices, Ilford. 

T, Thorp & Son, Engineers, Knowsley Road, Whitefield. 

| O. J. Kirby, Borough Surveyor, Market Place, Batley. 

M, W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, E. 

G. B, Tomes, Surveyor, Council Offices, High Street, Mor lake, S.W. 
F, H. Lister, Clerk, Public Offices, Barking. 

B. Hey, 298 High Street, Rotherham. 

A. D. Greatorex, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, West Bromwich, 
J. E. Swindlehurst, City Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Ooventry. 
Surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 
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.. | H. M. Robinson, Town Clerk, Shoreditch Town Hall, Old St , £.0. 
.. | J. J. Adams, 4 Church Street, Rishton. 
E. J. Lovegrove, Council's Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N 


| O. B. Williams, 20 Union Terrace, Aberdeen. 

rdiaus | F. W. Piper, Clerk, Union Offices. St. John’s Hill, S.W. 
| H. J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 

.. | G. K. Mill, Secretary, Paddington Station, London. 

-» | General Manager, Tramways Department, Town Hall, Salfer), 

-. | M. W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Streen, Whitechapel, E 

.. | Parks Department, 11 R2zent S:irees, S.W. 

+» | Surveyor, 23 Valentine Road, King’s Heath. 

.. | H. M. Robinson, Town Clerk, Shoreditch Town Hall, Old St., E.0, 
| 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


teresa dat Victoria—Memorial Statue to Queen ‘Victoria in 
«Marble and Bronze. 

Harrogate—Town Hallie Bec £150, £100, £75. 

Liverpool— Cathedral (Portfolios ‘of Drawings or Designs 

» in any Style to be submitted). 


| J. Clark, Clerk, Rural District Council, Antrim. 


0.C.S. Benning, Town Clerk, Dunstable. 
| Director-General of Ordnance (O. 7), War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Ea, Smith, Olerk to Ecclesall Bierlow Union Guardians, The Edge, Sheffield. 
N.F. Dennis, Surveyor, Urban District Oouncil Offices, Aldershot. 
ce J. Martin, Bull Hotel, Wakefield. 
H. Woodhouse, Olerk to Chorlton and Manchester Joint Asylum Oom- 
mittee, Ohorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 
S. A. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Oldham. 
W. Henry, Clerk to Urban District Oouncil, Town Hall, Coleraine. 
Agent-General for State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
Hon. Secretary, Oommittee, Ohurch House, South John Street, Liverpool. 


St. Petersburg Gorodskaia Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 


WOE ERHITHETON oe saan Round Bar RatLinG. | ROOFING SLATES: 


LONDON. SHOW ROOMS:- 


1398141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 


FREE. 


Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 


Is; 
‘we believe, 
. the Cheapest 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland, 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain. and Enamelled. 


ground ant can be txt se op |ALRRED CARTER & (0., LIVERPOOL, 


. extra charge. LIST FREE. = to boundary. 


PATENT WIRED 


rouuen cuss. PILKINGTON 


‘LIMITED. 


St. Helens, Lancashire. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


- Polished Plate, Silvered. 
Plate for Mirrors, 
SHEET AND ROLLED PLATE GLASS, 


Figured Rolled in a Variety of Patterns 
(White and Tinted). 


All kinds of ORNAMENTAL WINDOW Increases the Light in Dark Rooms, 


PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED 
BROS., anes 


and Bevelled 


(About } inch thick.) GLASS, BRILLIANT CUTTING, BENDING, Cellars, Passages, &c. 


Resists Fire. Protects Life. alte Sey BELG SAVES EXPENSE OF ARTIFICIAL 
» -Hinders Burglars. Prevents Accidents. Telegrams: “PILKINGTON, ST. HELENS.” ~~ LIGHTING: 


Telephone : Nat. Tel. No. 3. : 
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COMING EVENTS. 
Wednesday, March 5. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
Students’ Evening. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (As- 
sociates’ Meeting).—Mr. George Wittet’ on “A Visit 
to Oxford,” 8 pm. 

ROYAL ARCHHOLOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Prof. T. 
McKenny Hughes on ‘** Harly Potters’ Art.in Britain.” 
Mr. F. G. Hilton Price on ‘“ Pawnbrokers’ Signs in 
London,” 4 p.m. | 

‘HE OHEMICAL SOCIETY.— Meeting at 5.30 pm. | 

BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S AND OLERKS OF WORKS’ 
INSTITUTION.— Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. | 

BRITISH ARCHAZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meet- | 
ing at 8pm. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures ard Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).-—Inspection and 
demonstration at L.C.C. Common Lodging-House, 
Parker Street, Drury Lane, W.C., at 3 p.m. 


ASSOCIATISON.— | 


INSTITUTION OF OIVIL ENGINEERS.—Students’ 
Visit to the Works of the Vauxhall Bridge, at 
2.30 p.m. 


Thursday, March 6, 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting, 
at 8.30 p.m. 

CARPENTERS’ COMPANY (Lectures at Carpenters’ | 
Hall).—Prof. W. Ramsay, LL.D., Ph.D., F.R.S., on | 
“The Bearing of Modern Chemical Theory on some 
problems connected with the Building Trade,” 

8 p.m. 

CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS’ SOCIETY.— 
Mr. N. ©. Gedge, B.Sc, A.M.I.C.E.,on “The Causes | 
and the prevention of the Erosion of Sea Coasts,” | 
8 p.m. 

Friday, March 7, 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. Jamcs Miller 
on “The Glasgow Exhibition,” 7.30 p.m. 

BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Mr. F. F. P. Edwards, A.R.I.B.A., on ‘ Elme’s Work 
in Liverpool.” 

GLASGOW TECHNICAL OOLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL 
CRAFTSMEN'’S SOCIETY.--Mr. Wilson Beaton on 
“ Glasgow International Exhibition, 1901.” 8 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.)—Mr. Henry R. 
Kenwood on “ Elementary Statistics,” 7 p.m. 


Saturday, March 8. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Visit to Edinburgh and Leith Corporation’s New Gas 
Works at Granton. 

GLASGOW TECHNICAL COLLEGE SCIENTIFIC 
SocinTy.—Mr. Frank B. Lea, B.A., on “The Design | 
ef Conductors for Electric Railways.” 

ROYAL INSTITUTION —Lord Rayleigh on “Some | 
Electrical Developments ’—1V., 3 p.m. 


Monday, March 10. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).—Prof. R. Elsey 
Smith, A.R.I.B.A., on “Building Materials,” 7 p.m. 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION.— Ordinary General 
Meeting at 8pm. 

BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—Mr. Howard 
Ohatfield Olarke, F.S.L, on “ Ancient Lights,” 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, March 11. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Prof. EH. B. Poulton on 
“Recent Researches on Protective Resemblance, 
Warning Oolours and Mimicry in Insects ”—I., 3 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).—Mr. J. Wright 
Olarke on “ Details of Plumbers’ Work,” 7 p.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS (Students’ 
Meeting).—Debate on ‘Is it possible to get Coloured 
Facades in this City ?” 


Wednesday, March 12. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Meeting at 
8 p.m. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — Prof. 
G. Baldwin Brown on “ Some Thoughts on the Dome 
as an Architectural Form,” 8 p.m. | 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual Meeting at 7.3) p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF OIVIL ENGINEERS.--Annal Dinner 
at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle Street, 
E.O., at 7 p.m. 


Thursday, March 13. 

OARPENTERS’ COMPANY, Carpenters’ Hall, H.C.— 
Prof. T. Roger S.nith, F.RLB.A., on “ Exeter Cathe- 
dral,’’ 8 p.m. : 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 

LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
£OCIETY.—Mr, Ernest Newton on “ House Building,” 
6.30 p,m. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
ARTS.--Mr, Edwin O. Sachs on “Artistic Hlectric 

Illumination.” 
MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—Paper 
by Mr. Charles M. H».dfield. 


Friday, March 14. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion 
tion).—Mr. H. ©. Landers on ‘‘Oo-operative Homes, 
7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. — Mr. 
Percival Marshall on “The Uses of Engineering 
Models,” 8 p.m. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SUR- 
VEYORS.—Mr. O. Hadfield, F.R.1.B.A., on “True 
Building.” 


Sec: 
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PHYSICAL SOCIETY.—Meeting at 5 p.m. 


FLOORING BLOCKS. 
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YELLOW. PITCH PINE 
Per 100 Blocks 2 ans ee 
out of sizes. ip |X Ship within 
At Wharf, |" one Sona At Wharf, 
174 x 3x 3 13 8 | 12 9 17 6 
wi x 3x2 sti. 8 2 12 6 
174 x 3x14 6 10 | 6 3 9 6 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING, 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


1} x 43 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square. 
1.x 45 ,, 45/6 ” 22/6 ” 
These prices include desiccation. 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSBA. 
Telephone No. 607 Avenue. 
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Our Illustrated PAINTING BRUSH LIST for 1902 will be sent on application to 75, Farringdon Road, E.C. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. Per Line 
Competitions, Oontracts, all Notices issued s, d. 
by Oorporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements. . ee ee an 
Pertnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, _ 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Sales by 
Auction., oe een ee oe ae os 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. © 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) os ae 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) .. se 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two, 


1 6 
0 6 


Advertisements of thts class must reach the Ojices not 


_ bater than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 


United Kingdom (Post Frec) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2a:> 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


THE LATE J. F. BENTLEY. 


4N APPRECIATION BY HALSEY RICARDO. 


3 hee loss of Mr. Bentley, at the age of sixty-two, 


is perhaps the heaviest blow that could be | 


struck at the architectural world of to-day, for 
whilst there might be expected many more 
years of work from a man of that age, he had 
already, by the works he had done, proved him- 
self one of the ablest architects of our time. 
The time that he had spent in practice was 
considerable; and the experience he had ob- 
tained from it quite remarkable; indeed, until 
one came to see the way he built up aud assimi- 
lated his experience, it appeared almost super- 
human. Aman of strong convictions, with a 
_ clear and retentive memory, he had-a tempera- 

ment koth analytic and creative, with the 
thoroughness of the artist. He was the 
prophet—one may so desciibe him—on whom 
the mantle of Mr. Butterfield fell: both were 
strong individualists, both were men of un- 
alterable conviction, of deep insight, of high 
aim, and the sincerity of their purpose burns 
through their work. Born a generation (nearly) 
later than Mr. Butterfield, Mr. Bentley had both 
the disadvantages and the benefits of his time, 
and the marks of them show themselves upon 
his buildings. He could not make old forms 
and old methods go so far as his predecessor. 
The England of his youth was widely altered 
_ from the land about which Mr. Butterfield 
roamed as a young man educating himself, The 
old was fast giving place to new : inventions cf 
all kinds were displacing the traditional methods 
_ and ousting the old materials. The use cf 
_ machinery was becoming universal and the 
genius loci had to fly, disparaged and 
ignored, into the few remote coverts left 
from the invasion of the railroad, He had 
_ to stand by and observe strange foreign erections 
_ grow up in his domain, calling themselves Gothic 
and claiming kinship with him and yet really 
_ more hostile to all that he called his own and 
_ considered devoted to him than the professed 
_ examples of the “correct”? schools—those im- 
portations of learning and scholarship from over 
_ the seas, by men who set themselves to supplant 
him and erect another genius in his stead, In 
1830, when Pugin started on his career as the 
champion of Gothic architecture, the protector 
and reconstructor of medieval: buildings, in- 
numerable examples of actual Gothic work were 
_ dotted over the face of. the country. Neglected, 
despised, cobbled and patched, put. to perverse 
uses, there they stood, authentic in what. they 
howed, with a world of authentic history spread 
over and cut upon the patient stonés, In 1856 
he case was widely altered. Most of these 
examples had been taken in hand, rescued from 
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quarian, and they stood there clean, fresh, 
and rehabilitated, pzofessedly authentic—-but 
authentic really no more. Freed from the age 
of the past centuries, and divested of the 
veritable history those centuries had brought, 
they presented a conjectural youth, unconvine- 
ing and uninformed. To the architect they had 
become silent, uninteresting, 

On the other hand the great expansion of 
England was. well under weigh, the era of 
science well begun. Social life was rearranging 
itself; new duties and new responsibilities 
were coming to the front: new agencies 
were at work: the very notions of time and 
space were being changed. By the aid of steam 
the utmost antipodes were only a calculable 
distance away : the voyage there could be deter- 
mined to the day and punctuality demanded. 
By electricity, they were put within speaking 


Great Britain. 


large treatment of concrete, brickwork and steel 
girders; much as it might be discerned in the 
great roads, harbour works and concrete con- 
structions of the Romans. But the architect 
by his training could make no advance. What 
had been done he could copy—but for develop- 
ments he had no warrant. Under the contract 
system it was impossible to make experiments ; 
neither time nor his reputation permitted modi- 
fications as the work proceeded. The- architect 
adopted for his own purpose the conelusions 
of the engineers, not so much as stepping- 
stones to further excursions, but as the piers 
on which he was going to place his edifice. 
The design of the building did not grow out 
of the construction, but was an added affair, 
often in conflict with the very principles 
of the construction. The position of the in- 
dividualist architect consequently was this: to 
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distance, - Fifty years ago there seemed to be 
no limits, to the. benefits an extended use of 
machinery might not bring us, and .a larger 
view of -human= relations. obtained. Schools, © 
libraries, hospitals grew up asa consequence of 
the great arterial system of railways permeating 
The. conveniences of travel, of 
transport, of shipment, demanded wider know- 
ledge, a wider, grasp of consequences. New 
points of view presented themselves, new require- 
ments—in. architecture new.methods of con- 
struction. This was soon found to be’ incom- 
patible with the formulz (as enunciated) of the 
revived ‘Goth » which only worked provided 
that all the building forms were kept carefully 


within the eonfines of precedent, and a revolt 


against these formule was the consequence. 
The spiritvoft Architecture was gone, It was not 
with the gm@hitects. To some*degree it might 
be discerttét amongst the engineers in their 
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bE a 


bricklayer nor a mason. 


Craftsmen, rejoiced in his designs. 
man who knew how a thing should be done— 


acquaint himself accurately with the possi- 
bilities of the materials he was about to use 
and to confine himself to the use of those only 
which he had mastered. From the first Mr, 
Bentley’s knowledge showed itself. His treat- 
ment of brick and stone has a peculiar stamp 
upon it that reveals himself. He does not 
treat. brickwork as a bricklayer would who 
was laying the bricks of a house of his own 
devising—he does not heap up and shape stone 


-ag.a@ mason would who was building as Robert 


Grumbold did at Cambridge—but he came as 
near to it, probably, as a man’ may who is not a 
He brought to bear, 
besides his eritical insight, a keen sympathetic 
intelligence and a patient enquiry into the 
nature of processes as wellas of things. No detail 
was so small as to pass his eye unquestioned. 
Here was a 
A3 
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who could design a thing that should tax their 
abilities but not strain them—that should illus- 
trate the qualities of their material, not disguise 
them. His working drawings were a pleasure 
to look at : they were beautiful even, as pictures, 
but their merit was their clearness and their 
thoroughness. So far as diagrams on paper can 
ever show what has to be done, his plans gave 
that information. He not only conceived the 
object made, he conceived it in the making and 
indicated on his drawings the intermediate pro- 
cesses. It isa noticeable feature on a drawing 
when it shows how the thing has come. but 
these definite sign-manuals on his finished 
work I take to be, in a sense, his limitations. 
The cathedral at Westminster, his largest work, 
is great, I will not say in spite of them, but its 
greatness is independent of them, As it stands 
at the present moment, the outside is virtually | 
finished, the inside shows only the carcase. The 
contrast is instructive in many ways. The out- | : 
side is encrusted with detail, with a profusion 
remarkable and, for a modern building of such a 
size, unparalleled. The detail is fresh and new to 
us, vigorous, full of thought and erudite, giving 
to the building the interests of surprise and 
novelty. But much of the detail is not organic : 
it has not grown out of the requirements of the 
structure or the conditions of the place, but has 
been inserted by deliberate contrivance. The 
importation is ingenious, scholarly, and shows a 
great knowledge of the handling of material— 
nevertheless they are acretions, not growths, 
and by the time the London weather has dulled 
the surface and eaten into the edge of them, 
they will have been relegated, as some items 
more, to the large heap of revived features in 
the Golgotha presided over by Style. Let us 
enter the cathedral. About us—to use rather 
an inflated expression—is construction in its 
majesty. We are in communion with a fine 
soul. This is Art—the Art of Architecture. 
Before us are the outpourings of passion, of re- 
verence, of high aim, of faith. Constructive 
knowledge taught Mr. Bentley how to poise his 
domes athwart the nave; it could not suggest 
that he should pierce the dome over the sanc- 
tuary and lift the brooding twilight from off the 
high altar. But the suggestion made, constructive 
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knowledge showed him how to shape his domes, 
| how to mass the brickwork in his piers and but- 
| tresses, so that the whole body (1 cannot call it 
a carcase!) is a living organism. The great 
diapered lunettes that light the clearstory of the 
nave with their latticed tracery account for 
themselves as plainly inside as they showed their 
function on the exterior—outside they were the 
arches transmitting the weight of the domes to 
the buttresses, whilst inside it was the trellised 
void beneath them that counted as of such service, 
tempering the light into a particularly fascina- 
ting quality. One might take any of the great 
features of the interior and follow them up with | 
increasing delight : the domes with their shell- 
like overcoats: the flat table-land on which they — 
sun themselves: the galleries that thread their — 
way through piers and division walls: the pro- 
fusion and the economy of the brickwork—there 
is so much he has to tell. I wish that the 
architect had been laid to rest beneath the 
cupola that . watches, mild-eyed, over the 
sanctuary. He had, to use Prof. Lethaby’s 
phrase, “ built his life into the church” and it 
seems appropriate that the building which holds 
his life should also hold his body after life. 

The Roman Catholic Church at Watford is an 
example of Mr. Bentley’s work, complete (except 
the tower) in all particulars. Outside it is a 
demure flint and stone building, making no ~ 
pretension, clipt in middle, Exeter wise, by two | 
small octagonal turrets. Entering, one is con-— 
siderably surprised by the sense of size and the 
exceeding richness of the decoration. The east 
end.isa mass of colour. All that stained-glass, — 
painting, coloured and gilt carving, and woven 
hangings can do, is there. The effect is gorgeous. 
And yet the means used are very simple: the — 
usual ingredients of carved and moulded stone- 
work, marble shafts, &c., are absent or only 
occur most sparingly—but there is a nervous 
elasticity in the sparse stonework and the tense 
arches that reveals great knowledge and charac- 
ter. The exterior of the Priests’ Seminary at — 
Hammersmith is known doubtless to the majo-— 
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Beaumont College, Windsor, is known to me — 
only by photograph. It must rank in size and — 
, e importance next to the cathedral as example — 
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handwriting unmistakably over it all, it does 
not, I think, show Mr. Bentley at his happiest. 
The entrance front stands self-conscious, ill at 
ease; the chapel comes as an adjunct at the 
side and not very comfortably either : nor does 
the building, until you come to the back of it, 
express clearly its purpose. 

Mr. Bentley, as well as Mr. Butterfield, passed 
for Gothic architects in the world at large— 
they were called so, and considered themselves 
so; but they really were descendants of Inigo 
Jones : individualists who used Gothic forms in 
which to express themselves and akin to the 
medieval builders only in their efforts to know 
the utmost yet ascertained about the materials 
they were using. 

Much of the force of Mr. Bentley's work 
comes from the knowledge he acquired when on 
the scaffold and in the workshops, and one could 
hardly specify a better training for a young 
architect than what he gave himself. With 
this knowledge as basis, he was able to analyse 
and detect new departures and to digest or 
repudiate them, was able in some measure to 
create new advances, from his recollection of 
what has been done and knowledge of how 
things should be done. He had, as I have said, 
the artist’s qualification of thoroughness, which 
enabled him to express himself and his message 
to his fellow-men. Gifted, shy, he stood apart 
from his fellow-craftsmen and the great world 
of the daily newspapers scarce knew of his 
existence. Substantially, when he died, his 
work was done; and he has been spared the 
pain of seeing the actual consummation of his 
work—he has lived with it finished in his mind’s 
eye and that picture, the ideal that cannot be 
realised, he has taken with him into the grave. 


OHN FRANCIS BENTLEY, who died of 
paralysis on Saturday, March Ist, and was 
buried on Wednesday last at Mortlake Catholic 
cemetery, was born at Doncaster in 1839, the 
younger son of a numerous family. He was a 
typical Yorkshireman. As a boy he exhibited 
great taste for drawing and was particularly 
fond cf talking to workmen about their work, 
especially masons’ work. At this time he made 
from memory a model of old St. George’s Church 
at Doncaster, which church was burnt down 
about 1852, Directly after the fire Sir Gilbert 


Scott took the matter in hand and rebuilt the 
church, and it was here that young Bentley was 
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lout in the clerk of works’ oflice—more perhaps 
to keep him employed than for anything else ; 
he, however, learned a good deal about the 
setting-out of masonry and similar work, In 
the fifties, when about sixteen, he came to 
London, being placel with Holland & Hannen, 
the well-known firm of builders, with whom he 
gained considerable experience. He afterwards 
entered the office of the late Henry Clutton, 
about whom it is interesting to note that he was 
the author of the first design for a Roman 
Catholic cathedral at Westminster. After work- 
ing for several years in Mr. Clutton’s office 
Bentley commenced practice for himself (in 1862) 
at 13, Southampton Street, Strand, at which 
time he joined the Roman Catholic communion. 
Of the numerous works which he afterwards 
executed the following are the most important :-- 
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Roman Catholic Churches.—St. Francis of 
Assisi, Pottery Lane, Notting Hill, London, W. 
(baptistery, priests’ house and altars). Corpus 
Christi, Brixton Rise, London, 8.W. St. Mary of 
the Angels, Bayswater, London, W. (alterations, 
altars, stained glass, &c.). St. Charles Borromeo, 
Upper Ogle Street, Langham Street, Marylebone, 
London, W. (very fine altar). Rebuilt the 
Franciscan Convent at Notting Hill, London, W. 
Chapel and convent, Braintree, Essex, Chapel 
and convent, Taunton. St. John’s College, 
Beaumont, Windsor (for the Jesuits). Ushaw 
College, Durham (altars and decoration in Lady 
chapel). Church of the Holy Rood, schools and 
priests’ house, Watford, Herts (where Bentley 
executed everything—stained glass, sculpture, 
decoration, &c.). St. Thomas’s Seminary, Ham- 
mersmith (Cardinal Manning gave this com- 
mission). St. Mary’s Church, Clapham, London, 
S.W. (enlargements, very fine schools, altar, Lady 
chapel and exquisite stained glass). St. Mary’s, 
Kensal Green, London, W. St. Etheldreda’s, Ely 
Place, Holborn (organ screens, &c.). St. James's, 
Spanish Place, Manchester Square, London (four 
altars, shrine, &c.). St. Mary’s, Cadogan Place, 
Chelsea, London, 8.W. Westminster Cathedral, 
Cathedral at Brooklyn, New York (complete . 
designs prepared: Bentley visited the United 
States about three years ago on this important 
commission). 

Anglican Churches.—St. Botolph Without, 
Aldersgate Street, London (vestoration and 
decorative work). St. Botolph Without, Bishops- 
gate Street Without (restoration and decorative 
work), New Church at Chiddingstone, Kent. 
Bolney Church, Sussex (restoration), St. Mark’s 
Church, North Audley Street, Grosvenor Square, 
London, W. St. John’s, Hammersmith (church 
designed by Butterfield—new chapel and organ 
by Bentley). 

Domestic Work.— Carlton Towers,” near 
Selby, for the late Lord Beaumont (an unfinished 
house designed by one of the Pugins, trans- 
formed by Bentley, who designed all the finish- 
ings, decoration, furniture, &c.). House at 
Ascot, for H. Maxwell Stuart, Esq. Houses at 
Staines, Doncaster and elsewhere, including one 
—‘ Herrons’ Ghyll,” Surrey—for the late Mr, 
Coventry Patmore. The Archbishop’s House, 
Westminster. Fountain at Saffron Walden, near 
houses by Nesfield and Norman Shaw. 

Mr. Bentley left a widow and family of nine 
children. 
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Correspondence. 


‘Right to make Openings into Lane,” 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


LISCARD, 

Srr,—Allow me to say that after forty years’ 
experience in such matters I entirely disagree 
with Mr. Johnson-Roberts’s answer to the above 
on p. 12 of your issue for February 12th. In 
the first place; A has only had possession of his 
land for fifteen years, and the lane or passage in 
question, originally being part of the adjoining 


only to the present owners of the estate, similar — 


to an occupation road. 

In the third place, the lane being still un- 
adopted by the locai authorities, the cost of 
keeping it in repair has to be borne by the 
present owners of the estate, who, having also 
paid for the cost of making the whole of the 
lane, can prevent A or anyone else from making 
an entrance into it ; besides, the site of the lane 
itself may be included in the conveyance to 
each purchaser of property abutting on it, 
as is often done in the sale of such estates, with 
the proviso that each purchaser keeps his portion 
in proper repair. The estate having been sold 
on lease, the reversioners will havea say in the 
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estate, was not made or formed for “ many years 
afterwards,” and when so made was for the sole 
use and benefit of the estate and the property 
built on it, the cost of forming and constructing 
the lane evidently being borne by the original 
owners or purchasers of the estate. 

In the second place, the very fact of the lane 
remaining still “unadopted,” and haying been 
so recently made as “‘many years” after the 
commencement of the fifteen years 
tioned, gives the public no right of way, 
although by courtesy the public haye been 
allowed to use. the lane up to the present time, 
but not long enough to claim a right of way by 
law. In fact, itis a lane or passage common 


men-— 


Photo; HM. Irving. 


matter also, but no doubt an arrangement could 


»be come to between all parties by A agreeing to — 


pay half the cost of the construction of the lane 
so far as the same abuts on <A’s land.—Yours 
truly, E, WINTER. 


To the Editor of Tot BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 
S1r,—lI have read Mr. Winter’s criticism, but fear 
he did not read my answer with sufficient care. 


I stated ;-‘‘Linfer it (the lane) has vested in the 


local authority as a public thoroughfare or right 
of way. Jf my inference is correct (i.e., that the 
lane is a public thoroughfare vested in the local 
authority), I see no objection whatsoever to A 
making an opening in his boundary wall,” &e, 


that careful reproductions may be made for 
publication, it is requested that drawings be sent 
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Mr. Winter asserts that querist has no right rs 


’ 

, 
of way through the lane by lapse of time or 4 
user (technically, “prescriptive right’), I 
never said he had. Mr, Winter’s contention (if ; 
I understand it correctly) seems to be that the J 
fact of an adjoining owner making a lane outside 4 
querist’s- boundary wall prevents querist from : 
exercising his legal rights over that portionof — 
his own ground which adjoins the new lane, by 
preventing him, for example, from removing 
portion of a wall erected and owned by himself 
and standing on his own ground. This propo- 
sition is decidedly untenable. If, however, 
querist asked me the further question, Couldthe —__ 
opening or door so made be used as a means of 
ingress or egress to or from his premises through | 
the lane?—I would answer, that depended on who 
owned the ground of which the lane formed a 
part, and whether it was still vested in its _ 
original owners or had passed to the local autho- __ 
rities. From querist’s letter and the accom-~ 
panying map I gathered the latter was the case. 
I then gave my opinion, with whicu, “if my 
inference”’ as to ownership is correct, I trust 
Mr. Winter will agree.—Yours truly, F 

W. JOHNSON-ROBERTS, 


Books on the Cross. sa 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


EXETER. 


S1r,—‘* Sunderland” (see p. 29, February ; 
26th) might procure “The Masculine Cross,ora 
History of Ancient and Modern Crosses,” which 
takes the reader back long before the Christian ~ 
era and gives illustrations of the God Indra 
nailed to a cross, the Buddhist cross (much like 
our Calvary cross), and the ancient heathen 
Mexican cross, all dating from probably thou- 
‘sands of years before the advent of Christ. It 
also illustrates the (now called) Maltese cross, __ 
so’. commonly found upon ancient Assyrian — 
monuments. Of the latter, anyone visitingthe 
galleries of the British Museum may see life-size 
effigies in stone of the kings Samsi-Rammanu, 
B.C. 825, and Assur Nazir-Pal, B.c, 880, both of 
whom have suspended from their necks and 
resting on their breasts sculptured Maltese 
crosses, each about Sin. in diameter. ~ 

“The Legendary History of the Cross” isa 
Dutch book printed and published by Veldener, 
A.D. 1483. It contains sixty-four curious wood- 
cuts illustrating the whole story, traditionally 
believed to be that of the actual wood of which 
the Cross-of Christ was made. This curious 
book was known in the language of the place 
as ‘‘Boec van den houte” (literally the “ Book 
of the Tree“). - 

The most dreadful and perhaps the most _ 
costly of all the valuable books in my collection 
is entitled “ Triumphus Jesu Christi Crucifixi,” 
printed by the Plantin Press at Antwerp in 
1608. It contains exquisitely-engraved plates. 
showing crucifixions in no fewer than seventy 
different ways—a most horrific book.—Yours 
truly, -. HARRY HEMS, 
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~~ Eastbourne Technical Institute Competition. 

To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 

~ §1r,—The conditions of the above competi- — 
tion strictly limited the cost of the buildingsto 
£20,000, with an additional margin of 10 per 
cent. The result of the builders’ tenders upon 
the first premiated design has just.been published, 
and shows that the lowest tender received was — 
£37,920 (see p. xvi of this issue)! This is most 
unfair to all those who submitted designs in the — 
competition, and as competitors we desire to 
enter a protest.—Yours truly, i 

Sgr bee ~~ COMPETITORS. 
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Royal Academy Exhibition, 1902. 


The receiving day for architectural works is — 
Thursday, March 27th. We shall be pleased,as 
in previous years, to receive drawings from 
intending exhibitors and to forward them (free — 
of expense) to Burlington House. In orde 


as early as possible. No drawings can be — 
received by us later than noon on the sending-in 
day. . - 
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MEN WHO BUILD. 


No, 68.—JAMES MILLER, LA, 


T is befitting, in view of the remarkable 
success of the Glasgow Exhibition build- 


ings as a monumental architectural design, 
to review the. work of the. architect, Mr. 
James Miller. It is just twenty-three years 


since Mr. Miller entered the office of the 
late Mr, Andrew Heiton, architect, of Perth. 
At that. time Mr. Heiton’s work was both 
extensive and varied, for. his: practice was 
not confined to his own town or county 
but extended over the greater part of Scot- 
land, so that Mr.. Miller had excellent cpror- 
tunity of gaining wide experience. After com- 
pleting his articles with Mr. Heiton he spent 
several years in one or two Hdinburgh offices, 
and eventually obtained an appointment in 
Glasgow from the Caledonian Railway Co. to 
prepare designs for several stations and other 
buildings on their system in-the West of Scot- 
land, where he remained till 1893, when he 
commenced practice on his own account in 
Glasgow. 

For several of his first commissions Mr, Miller 
was indebted to the Caledonian Railway Co., 
they having entrusted him with the designing 
and carrying out of a considerable portion of 
the architectural work required in connection 


with the new Glasgow Ccutral Railway. Abont 
this time he also received a commission 


from the Glasgow and South-Western Railway 
Co. to design their new terminal station at 
Princes Pier, Greenock (illustrated on p. 61 of 
this issn) and another from the Glasgow and 
Distriit Subway Co, for their station in St. 
Enoc. Square, Glasgow. The plan of the 
Princes Pier station is an interesting and_ in- 
structive treatment of a difficult architectural 
problem; the curved inclined ways for luggage 
and goods well serve their purpose and lead to 
a good exterior. 

It will be noticed that in much of his early 
work Mr, Miller was perforce associated with 
engineers—an association which from practical 
and corstructional considerations he has found 
to be of, the greatest value. He has a great 
admiration for engineers and their work, and 
understands their aims and methods, Ags Mr. 
Miller says, the engineer if he is anything is an 
exact man; he niay not always “design in 
beauty,” and as a rule he is frank enough to 
admit it; his first thought about his work is 
utility. It is this latter quality in the work of the 
engineer, thinks Mr. Miller, that architects should 
lay a little more to heart, for the vital element, 
as he expresses it, of all architectural design is 
utility. The word “utility” is somewhat mis- 
leading and is usually open to the interpretation 
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that it includes only our bodily and not our | 


sensuous needs. It is here that the engineers fall 
into error, for they neglect generally to appeal to 
the intellectual pleasure as well as to the body. 
The essential of art undoubtedly is that it should 
express ideas, and pure engineering works are 
art-works in the sense that they are the product 
of thought.and express that thought to. those 
who are able to read these works, and the idea 
innate. ia an exact fitting to a purpose or the 
expression of an impulse or action gives beauty 
as in natural objects. Thus Mr. Miller believes 
that in their elements architecture and engineer- 
ing are the same, what difference there is lying 
in the former adding what may be called the 
graphic or pictorial element to the latter, har- 
monizing all parts and appealing to the senses 
more directly. As an example of the beauty 
that is apparent in purely utilitarian works we 
may refer to the two views of the Glasgow 
Exhibition buildings in course of construction 
illustrated in our centre plates, which beauty 


will be apparent. to any unbiased observer. 


The pleasure obtained is in proportion to the 
educated appreciation of the value of these 
works, and architects are often inclined to deny 
that beauty is existent in engineering. works 
because engineers do not reckon to be artists or 
claim any beauty for them, but no unbiased 
critic with knowledge of their value can fail to 
see the beauty in these two views of the skele- 
tons, if we may call them, of Mr. Miller’s designs, 
which met with such praise when fully clothed. 

Next to utility he is of the opinion that 
the architect should study his massing and 
proportion. It is a mistake to worry over 
detail while the general mass is wrong, for no 
amount of detail, however fine, can redeem a 
building which is essentially bad in its propor- 
tion or mass, The relation of this to, what we 


haye said in regard to utility will be apparent. | 
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With what good effect Mr. Miller gave heed 
to this is apparent in his designs for the Glasgow 
Exhibition buildings and the Belfast City Hall 
dome (the latter was one of the three pre- 
miated designs selected by Mr. A. Waterhouse, 


the assessor, in a competition held three or four 


years ago). The dome of the former, it is evident, 
is founded somewhat upon the latter design, the 
grouping of the subsidiary masses being in 
essence the same. 

It is hardly possible in these high-pressure 
days for a man to be an. engineer and architect 
at one and the same time, and the man who 
attempts to do so will almost surely fail in one 
or the other or, what is more likely, in both, 


It is to be regretted that in this country the — 


example of our Continental neighbours is not 
more often followed, where the engineer, archi- 
tect and sculptor are frequently associated in 
carrying out works of public importance, with 
the happiest results, such as for example the 
beautiful Alexander III. Bridge over the Seine 
at Paris. Without such an association this 
wonderful monument could never have been 
produced, — 

About the time Mr, Miller commenced practice 
he was successful in gaining two local competi- 
tions, namely, Belmont Church, Hillhead, Glas- 
gow, and Clydebank Burgh Buildings, including 
a town hall and baths (the former is designed in 


Aiea 


Early English Gothic, while the latter is a~ 


Renaissance building), : 

Mr. Miller has done a great amount of work, 
some of his most. recent being Coupar Grange, 
Perthshire, for Mr. James Dunean, of London, 
and No. 6 Lancaster Crescent, Glasgow, for Mr. 
Alexander Moore, jun. ; of this latter house we 


_ give several interior views. .« 


Towards the end of 1898 Mr. Miller was 


successful in gaining the competition for the 
Glasgow International Exhibition Buildings in _ 
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Kelvingrove Park, which were opened in May 
last year, An idea of the extent of work entailed 
in these buildings may be gathered from the: 
fact that those erected from Mr. Miller’s designs 
covered an area of between 60,000 and 70,000 
sq. yds. The chief of them was the Industrial 
Hall, which was 700ft.long by 320ft. wide. The 
Machieery Hall was 500ft. long by 320ft. wide, 
and the provision of galleries ranning down the 
centre (see centre plates) was a most happy con-. 
ception. The Grand Concert Hall wasa circular 
building 140ft. in diameter and 80ft. high It 
had a gallery which surrounded the whole build- 
ing except at the part occupied by the Pietro; 
and accommodated between 4,000 and 5,000 
persons. Built in connection with the Gonieart 
Hall was one of the largest restaurants in the 
grounds. 

The Grand Avenue was 1,200ft. long and 75ft. 
wide, and connected the Industrial with the 
Machinery Hall. We illustrate this last in 
course of erection with its arched timber roof, 
cheap and thoroughly effective for temporary 
work. The proportions of the interior of this 
building could not be judged at the time the 
exhibition was being held, as the stands obscured 
a clear view and were so yarious in form, but 
we think our illustration enables one to judge 
of the vastness of the building and the grandeur 
and harmony obtained by using simple means. 

These were the principal buildings connected 
with the exhibition, but there were about a 
dozen other buildings throughout the grounds 
of more or less importance designed and carried 
out by Mr, Miller. He also designed for Messrs. 
Wylie & Lochhead, of Glasgow, the suite of 
rooms in the exhibition known as the Royal 
Reception Rooms. 

The first sod of the Exhibition buildings was 
eut in April, 1899, and the whole of the buildings 
were completed and opened on May 2nd, 1901, 
thus occupying just about two years in con- 
struction. For Mr. Miller to have performed 
such an immense amount of work with such 
excellence is remarkable; and more so when 
one considers the freshness and fertility of the 
details of the buildings. We need not refer 
further to the Glasgow. Exhibition buildings, as 
we publish in this issue a paper on the subject 
read before the Architectural Association last 
week by Mr. Miller. 

The following is a list of some of the principal 
works carried out from his desigus or at present 

under construction :— 

_ Belmont Church,» Glasgow ; -Kelvinbridge 
_ Mansions, Glasgow. ; Clydebank Burgh Buildings, 
aus hall, library and baths; Kelvinbridge 
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Station, Glasgow; Botanic Gardens Station, 
Glasgow ; Glasgow and District Subway Station, 
St. Enoch Square, Glasgow ; Craiguchty, Aber- 
foyle; Princes Pier Station, Greenock ; Bridge 
of Weir Schools, Renfrewshire; house for Mr. 
John Kyle, Ayrshire; Coupar Grange, Perth- 
shire ; additions to Peebles Hydropathic, Peeble- 
shire; house for Mr. Alexander Moore, jun., 
Glasgow ; additions to Central Hotel, Glasgow ; 
commercial premises, Union Street, Glaszow, 
for the Caledonian Railway Company ; stable 
offices at Wemyss Bay for the Hon. Misses Burns ; 
Glasgow International Exhibition Buildings. 
Several of these will be found illustrated in this 
issue. He has also been appointed architect 
for the reconstruction of the Royal Infirmary, 
Glasgow at a cost of about a quarter of a 
million sterling. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ‘AL ASSOCIATION. 


MR. MILLER ON THE GL GLASGOW EXHIBITION 
BUILDINGS, 


A MEETING of the Architectural Association 

was held on Friday evening last at 9, Con- 
duit Street, W., the chair being occupied by the 
president, ‘Mr. W. H. Seth-Smith. After the 
minutes of the last meeting had been read and 
confirmed, the following were elected members 
of the Association :—S, Leaning (London, 8.W.), 
Hi. G. Besant (Cambridge), R. O. Constant 
(Wimbledon), T. F. B. Pittar (Putney) and B. 
Procter (London, W.). It was agreed that a 
letter of sincere condolence be sent to the 
fimily of the late Mr. Bentley. The president 
announced the following additional donations to 
tae New Premises Fund :— 


En ae GG 

W. Howard Seth-Smith (second dona- 
tion, making £1{00 total) - - - 59.0 0 
A.A. Dav Sahool Students - - - 13-0 + © 
Henry Muff - - - - - 1010 0 
J. Olurid Scott. - - - - - 10 10 0 
G.Sherrin - - - - - - 1010 0 
L, A. Shuftrey = - - - - - 10 0 0 
W. Hilton Nash - - + - . 5 0 0 
E. B. Muff - - - - - - 2° 2. 0 
T, Frank Green - - - - - 2.2. 0 
Rowland Plumbe (provisional promise) 100 0 0 
213) 145.0 
Donations previously announced 3,731 1 6 
Total - - - £3,944 15 6 


A vote of thanks was passed to the Pearce 
Portland Stone Co. for presenting to the Day 
School seven cubical blocks from the different 
beds of Portland stone formation, and to Mr, A. 
srumwell Thomas, through whose kind offices 
they were obtained. Mr. James Millerthen read 
his paper on the buildings of the Glasgow Inter- 
national Exhibition, 1901, which was illustrated 
by numerous drawings, photographs and lantern 
slides. 

My. Miller said that in Chicago and the several 
Paris Exhibitions the symmetrical or axial plan 
had been adopted, and he was of opinion that, 
wherever it was possible, this was the finest and 
erandest form. In Glasgow, however, the site 
precluded the adoption of such a plan. 

It was the architect’s intention to have placed 
a great central feature in the form of a monu- 
mental fountain 60ft. in diameter, surrounded 
by a row of columns 40ft. high, each column 
supporting a gilded winged figure, with a great 
circular iltuminated tower 120ft. high rising 
from the centre of the fountain; but this was 
never carried qut. Kelvingrove Park is studded 
with fine trees, and it is interesting to note that 
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not ore of these was sacrificed. Many of the 
smaller buildings were introduced long after the 
original plans were matured, which explains in a 
measure the somewhat irregular arrangement in 
certain parts of the grounds, 

Having thus roughly outlined tke principal 
features of the site. Mr. Miller proceeded to 
describe the buildings in detail. 

The piers carrying the dome of the Industrial 
Hall were constructed of wood up to the level 
of the externa) platform, 60ft, from the floor, the 
dome itself being formed of steel ribs placed at 
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about 14ft. centres, connected at the top with a 
braced steel ring of sufficient weight and strength 
to carry the fleche. The internal surface of the 
dome was covered with fibrous plaster moulded 
to the curve and nailed to gin, boarding fixed 
to the purlins, the slabs having a finishing coat 
of putty lime jin. thick, as on the external 
walls. On the outside was fixed Zin. boarding, 
covered with a smooth-surface floorcloth, this 
being the cheapest and most suitable material 
that could be found to take the gilding with 
which the dome was covered, Various materials 
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for the gilding were experimented with. Real 
gold leaf was too costly, and various lacquers 
and imitation gold-leaf were tried, but these 
soon became black in the chemically-charged 
atmosphere of Glasgow. The most satisfactory 
material was found to be aluminium leaf covered 
with a yellow lacquer, which gave an effect 
resembling real gold at about Is. 10d. per 
sq. yd., but even this as a lasting material fell 
far short of the real article. 

Mr. Miller next described the four great towers 
surrounding the dome, which were of wood 
faced with fibrous plaster slabs, 4ft. by 3ft. and 
tin, thick, nailed direct to the timber framing. 
A space of about Zin. was left at the joinings, 
and the outside entirely floated over with a 
finishing coat of stucco, jin. thick, squeezed 
through the joints. 

The lecturer next described in detail the 
construction of the roof over the main central 
avenue of the Industrial Hall. The corrugated 
iron used was No. 24 B.W.G., not galvanised, but 
dipped in linseed oil, it being intended to be 
painted ; but, whether painted or not, Mr. Miller's 
experience was that all corrugated iron should 
be galvanised, even for temporary work which 
was to be painted, for, if not galvanised, the 
thin sheets very soon corroded. Galvanising 
also had the advantage of increasing the strength 
of the sheet, making it equal to an extra gauge 
in thickness, With regard to the lighting, the 
area of glass in proportion to floor area in this 
and the other buildings was as 1 to 2; in other 
words, 50 ft. super. of glass to every 100 ft. 
super. of floor area. 

When circum tances permitted, Mr, Miller 
considered that a more even and bett-r diffused 
light was obtained when that part of the roof 
next the ridge was glazed, instead of having the 
roof covering here and the glazing lower down, 
[If the roof were of a very wide span a second 
stretch of glazing might be introduced lower 
down, but the largest section of glazing should 
be at the ridge. It was important that glazing, 
i.e., putty glazing, should be done in dry weather. 
In frosty weather it was dangerous for the work- 
men engaged on the roofs, and in wet weather 
the putty did not adhere t9 the astragal, leakage 
resulting, and nothing short of taking out the 
glass and re-glazing would make a satisfactory 
job. For these reasons every opportunity of 
dry weather shou:id be taken advantage of to 
get the roofs glazed. The autumn preceding the 
exhibition year was perhaps the best time to 
get the glazing done. 

In most of the exhibitions held in this country 
the floors of the industrial section were usua!ly 
formed with battens 3in. th’ck laid with a space 
of about Zin. between the planks, At Glasgow, 


however, the floor of the Industrial Hall was _ 


laid with ordinary ldin. boards tongued and 
grooved and laid close, facilitating cleansing 
and being more fireproof. Where there was a 
space beneath the floor it was advisable to cut the 
area into s ctions by means of brick walls 
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-earried hard up to the under side of the 
flooring. 

Mr. Miller referred to the following points to 
be considered in designing such a building as the 
Industrial Hall. 

The gutters of the main roofs should be of 
ample section, with good falls, and ample pro- 
vision should be made for down pipes to carry 
the water off. In a temporary building there 
was always a tendency to underdo rather than 
overdo such matters as these; yet more damage 
might be done by a heavy fall of rain in half an 
hour than all the extra cost of having proper 
gutters and suflicient conductors. For long 
straight gutters sheet-iron answered the purpose 
very well. It should be well bolted at the joints 
with a layer of canvas dipped in red lead 
inserted. For flashings, dome coverings and 
awkwardly-shaped gutters the best material 
was undoubtedly lead, say 4 lbs, tothe ft. It was 
more easily worked to suit the various positions 

-and awkward corners than either sheet-iron or 
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zinc ; and, although the first cost was more, it 
would realise about two-thirds of its original cost 
when the buildings were demolished, so that the 
ultimate figure would not be much in excess of 
sheet-iron or a good class of felt when the 
painting of these latter was taken into account. 

Hivery precaution should be taken against fire. 
As a general rule, it was better to use larger 
scantlings and fewer pieces than smaller sections 
with numerous parts. 

Mr. Miller next described the Machinery Hall, 
the floor of which consisted of 9in, by 3in. 
battens laid close together and resting on cross 


runners llin, by 3in., laid flat at 4ft. centres, . 


Pipe channels were required under the floor 
and these should measure about 3ft. 6in. wide and 
about 5ft. deep, so as to allow a man to walk 
along and make the various connections or 
repairs to pipes. Parts of the flooring should be 
made movable at convenient intervals to give 
access to the ducts. 

As to the ventilation of a machinery hall, 


: 
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nothing short of mechanical ventilation was of 
any use, and a system of exhaust fans, sufficient 
to change the air in the building every fifteen or 
twenty minutes, should be provided to make the 
building at all comfortable in hot weather. The 
flooring over the ducts containing the hot pipes 
should also be insulated with some non-conduct- 
ing material, as the boards soon become go 
hot as to make them uncomfortable to walk on. 
After dealing with the boiler and dynamo 
houses and the. lavatory accommodation, Mr, 
Miller described the Grand Avenue which con- 
nected the Industrial Hall with the Machinery 
Hall. The roof was of wood, and formed of 
laminated arch principals placed 14ft. 6in, apart, 
connected by 8in. by 2in. purlins, the arch con- 
sisting of three thicknesses of Zin, by lin. pieces. 
In a roof of this kind the material used was so 
light in scantling that the downward thrust of 
the weight on the roof must be kept rigidly in a 
vertical plane, for if the arch buckled, which it 
had a tendency to do if not carefully made and 
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put in position, it became an extremely weak 
truss, anc would gradually go from bad to worse. 
The principals should be constructed on per- 
fectly level ground, or preferably on a platform ; 
the joints of the laminations should be cut true 
and joined tightly. Special. care should be 
taken when erecting to keep the trusses flat, by 
poles bound from side to side, 

The structural work of the Concert Hall was 
of steel]. The steel principals were placed at 
18ft. 6in. centres at the outer circumference of 
the circle, and were supported on two circular 
rows of steel columns, the inner and outer rows 
being 12ft. 6in. apart. The roof was saucer- 
shaped, and rose to 62ft. above the floor level at 
the centre. Externally it was covered with 
Mellwraith’s canvas decking, a material having 
a smooth surface somewhat like linoleum, form- 
ing a very suitable surface for paint, and keeping 
longer clean in a smoke-laden atmosphere than 
canvases or felts of arougher texture. It should 
be nailed with copper tacks, placed about 1#in. 
apart; ordinary tacks, even for a temporary 
purpose, should be avoided, as they rust and 
break away, causing leaks and discolouring the 
roof. 


| 
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The Concert Hall was the only building in 


which a system of heating was introduced. As 
in most round buildings, there was a tendency 
to echo when but sparsely filled. A system of 
festooning hung from the ceiling was adopted, 
which, to a great extent, obviated the defect. 
The interval of the echo increased as the centre 
of the building was approached by the speaker, 
the longest interval being when the speaker 
was immediately under the apex of the roof— 
a position, of course, which was never occupied 
in practice. 

In speaking of the artificial lighting of the 
various buildings and the grounds, Mr. Miller 
said that electricity was the only illuminant 
which should be used for the inside lighting of 
exhibition buildings, and there could be no 
doubt as to the decorative superiority of incan- 
descent over arc lamps. Of course, to produce 
the same illumination the former required much 
more current than the latter; but in most of 
the large exhibitions a considerable amount of 
the lighting plant was supplied gratis by ex- 
hibiting firms. Throughout the grounds several 
systems of lighting were adopted, chiefly elec- 
tricity, compressed gas and compressed oil. 

In conclusion Mr. Miller dealt with the cost of 
the buildings. 

The Industrial Hall cost about £60,000, or at 
the rate of 13d. per cub. ft. (cubing the building 
from the ground line to half-way up the roofs), 
or equal to £2 8s. per sq. yd. of covered area. 
The Machinery Hall cost about £22,000, equal 
to $d. per cub. ft. or about 16s, per sq. yd. of 


| covered area. The Grand Avenue, where no 


| equal to 7d. per cub. ft. or £1 23. per sq. yd. of 
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steel was used in the construction, cost £9,300, 


covered area. All it3 walls were, however, more 
expensively finished than those of the Machinery 
Hall. The Concert Hall cost £12,600, equal to 
2id. per cub. ft. The various restaurants and 
kiosks throughout the grounds, which were built 
entirely of wood and plaster, ranged in price 
from £4100 to £5,000, the price per cub. ft. of 
the more ornate being 2d. and of the plainer 
types 13d. per cub. ft. —A discussion followed. 


Engineering Notes. 


Mr. Bryan Donkin, vice-president of the Insti- 
tution of Mechanical Engineers, died last week. 
He was born in 1835. 


The New Workhouse Infirmary, Richmond, Surrey, 
is being warmed and ventilated by means of 
Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves with de- 
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scending smoke flues, supplied by Messrs. H. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

The last pile in the new Britannia Pier at Yar- 
mouth was driven last week. The pier, which is 
over 800ft. long, is constructed partly of iron 
screw-piles, the sea-end resting on logs of 
Australian karri wood 70ft. long, The work 
has cost £70,000, ; 

Ventilation of the ‘“Tube.”—As an outcome o 
the recommendations of Sir Benjamin Baker, 
steps have now been taken to bring about .the 
efficient ventilation of the Central London 
Railway tunnels, A fan has been placed at the 
base of the lift shaft at Bond Street station to 
remove the vitiated air, fresh air taking its 
place by passing down the shafts at the various 
stations under the ‘ordinary atmospheric pres- 
sure. The fan, which is 48in. in diameter, 
electrically driven, is capable of exhausting the 
air of the tunnels in about three minutes. The 
intention is to work the fan every night after 
the trains have ceased running, and thus to 


obtain a thorough daily renewal of the atmo- — 


sphere, 


“THE STRUCTURE OF CEMENTING MATERIALS.” 


The tables given below were received too late to be included with the article printed in last 


week’s issue, 


Reference was made to them on the first column of p. 45, _ 
Composition of Portland Cements (English). (From Butler). 


— Thames (Essex). Thames (Kent). Hull. 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. 
Water and carbonic’acid - - - 1:40 2°05 1°65 
Insoluble matter ~ < E - i — iil, 87 
Silica - - - - - - 23°30 DR Ny fe. 21°17 
Alumina - - - . - - 5°85 7°83 7°35 
Oxide of iron - - - - - 4°65 4:31 414 
Lime ~ - - - - - 60°90 60°79 61:94 
Magnesia - - - > - - “90 -1:00 291 
Sulphuric acid - - - - - 2°43 1:10 1:38 
Alkcalig © nsy: eto eee a | 30 43 59 
Composition of Portland Cements, (From Newberry). 
shes S- Dyckerhoft Germania Porta Empire Saylor’s Sandusky 
(German). (German), (German). (American), (American). (American), 
Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent. Per cent, Per cent, 
Lime - - 63°75 66°04 62 28 64:00 62°79 64:19 
Silica - - 19°35 21°14 22°69 20°80 20°64 23°20 
Alumina - - 7°00 6°30 7:30 139" 6°93 S03 
Oxide of iron - 4°50 2°50 2°87 2°61 541 2°41 — 
Magnesia - - | _Not det. 1A 1:08 Not det. 1°72 97 
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Builders’ Notes. 


The Sheffield Building Trades Exchange is ex- 
pected to be ready for opening about June 
next. 

A Co-operative Builders’ Association, on the 
labour co-partnership plan, has been started at 
Coventry. 

The South Wales Building Trades Employers’ 
Federation held a meeting recently at Newport, 
Mr. W. Thomas, Cardiff (president), occupying 
the chair, 

Mr. George Howard, builder and contractor, of 
52 and 53, King Street, Brighton, died recently 
at the age of sixty-seven years. 


London County Council.—At last week’s meeting 
of the Council a long discussion ensued on the 
adjourned special report of the Local Govern- 
ment and Taxation Committee dealing with the 
report of the Royal Commission on Local Taxa- 
tion. An amendment exempting hospitals from 
rating was carried by a small majority.—Dr. 
Collins presented a petition from the owners 
and occupiers of properties in St. John’s Wood 
protesting against the proposal to erect in Grove 
End Road and on either side of Warwick Place 
large blocks of dwellings for the working 
classes. 


The British Institute of Certified Carpenters 
visited the engineering works of Mr. F. W, 
Reynolds in Blackfriars Road last Saturday. 
Specimens of various parts in joinery were put 
through the machines. One of the mortice 
machines had an arrangement at the side for 
boring, and by revolving the handle the chisel 
came into position, and by repeating again the 
core-driver was moved into place. A fire-wood 
splitting machine shown should come into use for 
lath rending. A mortice machine for the box of 
carriage-wheels was inspected, By an arrange- 
ment at the side the box is divided into the 
number of spokes required, and the bed of the 
machine can be tilted to suit the side splay 
of the spokes. Many other appliances were 
exhibited. 
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Female Labour inthe Brick Trade.—An experi- 
ment is being made by some of the brick-making 
firms in the Black Country with a view to the 
abolition of female labour in the brick trade, 
Such labour should never have been employed. 

The Worcester Master-Builders’ Association held 
its annual dinner recently, Mr. J. 8. Wood 
presiding. Mr. J, Stokes in proposing “Success 
to the Midland Federation of Master- Builders” 
referred to the “ go easy” doctrine. It had been 
elicited at Newcastle, he said, that during six 
years bricklayers’ wages had increased 14 per 
cent, but the output had decreased 33 per cent. 
When he came into the trade he carried bricks, 
nine at a time, all day; now labourers took 
eight and stood five minutes between each 
journey. Thousands of ready-made doors were 
imported every year which could as well be 
made in England if the joiners would put 
their best days’ labour into it. Builders were 
harassed by disputes among the workmen them- 
selves. Bricklayers and plasterers said each 
were doing the others’ work, and the masters 
had to measure the size of tiles to décide, The 
chairman proposed ‘‘The Architects,” and said 
builders were desirous of seeing quantities form- 
ing part of contracts, and he hoped the architects 
would use their best endeavours in that direction. 
The Builders’ Federation had now under con- 
sideration the general form of contract which 
they hoped will be adopted throughout the 
country. It would give the builders an oppor- 
tunity of appealing when they considered they 
were unfairly dealt with. Mr. A. B. Rowe in 
reply said architects felt they were one with 
builders, because they naturally felt the stop- 
page of building owing to the strikes of men. 
The architects appreciated the many difficul- 
ties with which builders had to contend, and 
would as far as possible act fairly with them with- 
out detriment to their clients, The fluctuations 
of the labour market and the price of materials 
had rendered the lot of the contractor anything 
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but a happy one. With regard to quantities, 
the architect guaranteed them and should 
always see that they were included in contracts. 
Mr. Caink, the city engineer, thought quanti- 
ties should form part of every contract. 


MR. ALFRED GILBERT'S 
ADDRESSES ON SCULPTURE. 


R, ALFRED GILBERT’S third address at 
the Royal Academy was to all intents 
and purposes a sermon with ‘ Creation” for its 
text. Two great artists who seemed to him to 
him to come nearest to the worship due to the 
Viccroy of a great Providence were Phidias and 
Turner, In music and in other arts he might 
find individuals as strongly marked. But music, 
though a giant to-day, is but a baby in the 
history of art; and with architecture it could 
not be said that one master-mind built this or 
that famous cathedral—it was the work of 
many men all working to create for an end 
which they could not explain. Mr. Gilbert 
instanced Memling’s work for the hospital of 
St. John at Bruges as that of a man impelled 
and spurred on to create by some unknown 
force working within him. Memling came 
back from the Burgundian Wars suffering from 
the plague, and when the si-ters of the hospital 
had nursed him back to life he asked at once 
for his brushes and colours that he might offer 
the nuns ‘some little of my God’s gift as a 
recompense for their kindness.” He stayed 
with them six years, and accomplished those 
examples of handicraftship and mind that can 
only be described as stupendous, coming as they 
did from a rough, raw soldier, 

In his fourth lecture—‘' Revise and Use”— 
Mr. Gilbert said that in six lectures of an hour 
each he could not teach practically what he 
had spent thirty years over, and in which he 
still found himself a child, Purists of language 
might cavil at the titles of his lectures, but to 
revise and use experience expressed what poor 
iota of suggestion he could make, so that it 
meant something mcre to them than mere 
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“repetition” of a subject. In striving for the 
school prize they should neither think they 
were made if they won it, nor hopeless creatures 
if they lost it, for the immature children. of 


fifteen who carried off prizes were not actually ~ 


in advance of older students; they were really 
running neck and neck, for cramming in Art 
was as hollow as that in Letters. Art appealed 
to individual natures according to how those 
natures were developed, and he instanced Burne- 
Jones and William Morris, both of whom were 
past twenty-three when Art called them 
seriously. ‘Though no Michael Angelo or other 
great genius lived now, there was their teaching 
left, and tbis ‘‘experience”’ was for the students’ 
revision and use. Mr. Gilbert said nothing 
could be more cheap than the chance designs of 
book covers and for ew /ibris, and he amusingly 
illustrated a chance design of this character, 
A fluke would never outlive their own judg- 
ment; it was the cap and bells, while will- 
design was the crown with points. But there 
was an intermediary state which he could only 
describe as attendw; something which gave 
pause ; for no sculptor quite knew what would 
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happen ten minutes after he had begun, Mr. 
Gilbert could not say of himself that he was a 
fluker, but.maybe he was attendu. Then he 
evolved will-design from the line of beauty, 
showing how discord might arise, but by revis- 
ing and using it this became design of harmony. 
A given theme always resulted in greater 
originality than one happed upon. A sculptor 
could not set up a model and decide afterwards 
what it should be called. It was the willed 
that would live. Sculpture, said Mr. Gilbert, 
was almost as complex an art as that of the 
master-builder, and no scheme should be under- 
taken that could not be thoroughly digested, 
revising and usiog the experience by which it 
was to be carried out. They might think it was 
easy to have a lump of clay and make a mud- 
pie of it and then a human head. He granted 
it was easy to make a head of some sort even 
out of a potato (and there were many heads that 
were potatoes), but he wanted the students to 
approach their art with loving care of experience, 
revised and used, and then they might let the 
rest go. 

The keynote of Mr. Gilbert’s fifth address 
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was ‘Hxperience,” and he impressed on the 
young sculptors and painters that each year, each 
cycle, would make them more and more respect- 
ful to the work that had gone before them. . The 
students before him had advantages that were 
possessed by students of no other academy, and 
they had opportunities of seeing examples of 
every kind of work. They might, perhaps, 
think that the work of some of the elder men 
was misguided, but he advised them never to 
criticise without thought what others had done 
with experience. Mr. Gilbert confessed that 
when he was a boy he thought little of this one 
and that one—he thought only of success in 
competitions and exhibitions. But, perhaps 
beeause his efforts were untruthful, he never 


had the faintest phantom of a success until he 


was past thirty, and then it came to him by the 
recognition of a brother artist—Leighton. Mr, 
Gilbert urged the students to make more use of 
the splendid art library which was at their 
disposal, for it was always a reproach to the 
sculptor that he did not read books, There 
was Cellini’s ‘ Autobiography,” for example— 
an epitome of an artist’s experiences. Mr. 


Gilbert showed on the blackboard how one of 
his nurses taught him, when about five years 
old, to draw a child’s head on a foundation of 
four circles grouped together, This, and other 
similar examples, which were sketched later on 
the blackboard, were, he said, homely teachings 
done to amuse a little child. But he might tell 
them seriously that he had inherited that 
tradition, and even now he could never draw a 
child’s face without making those preliminary 
circles, 
The title of Mr, Gilbert’s sixth and last address 
was * To a Proper End.” Memory, he said, was 
a great factor in conveying an artist’s work ‘to 
a proper end,” and he urged the students to keep 
all their beautiful memories before them while 
working, and close the door on all the rest. If 
the artist’s memory were charged with fine things 
he would destroy his bad or ugly work, at once 
recognising that it was not the proper end of 
his achievement. Let™the sculptor try for the 
best. If his work was not good—and he ought 
to be able to judge for himself—let him break 
it up or it would break his heart. And he must 
respect tradition; and when he was trying to 
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make something let him recall the way in 
' which similar subjects had been treated by 
_ other men—the men who had made tradition. 
- Some artists would say that when they were 
_ trying to realise a particular thing they could 


not bear to see other work—it upset their ideas. 
But, said the lecturer, nothing was better than 


for students to see work that had been done by © 


greater men. They need not copy it, but they 
might gather inspiration from the tradition that 
its maker had passed on to them. Above all let 
them take no notice of fads or new fashions 
in art. These should be left to the amateur or 
to the cheap-Jack who was seeking a short road 
to a spurious reputation. Turning to ambition, 


Mr. Gilbert said that he was touching on the © 


biggest thing of all. It was the stirrup-cup of 


life, sometimes poisonous and sometimes sweet. 


The artist’s ambition should not be to vie with 
what had gone before, but to make himself 
worthy to be classed with those who had done 
the great work of the past. His ambition should 
be to hand down the best—to leave something 
behind him. Mr, Gilbert then referred to a 


matter of great interest to the sculptor—the. 
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committee. 


The young sculptor who accepted 


a commission from%a committee in the ordinary 


fashion might find that he was not allowed a 


free hand. But he must make up his mind not _ 


to submit. He was an artist giving the use of 
his brains, but he should not allow himself to 
be told how to use them. And even after thirty 
years of work the sculptor was liable to be told 
that he was wrong, perhaps by someone who 
knew nothing, 
the students that it was impossible that he 
should have taught them the practice of sculp- 
ture in these lectures. He had explained to 
them before that his task was to guide, not to 
teach. But if he had made them think, and 


In conclusion Mr, Gilbert told 


exhorted them—not vainly—to read, he should _ 


go away a happy man. 


The Estate of the late Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., 
has been proved at £10,720 gross and £8,270 
17s. 9d. nett. To the Royal Academy has been 


bequeathed such of the plaster casts of his work _ 
as they might select for exhibition, but such casts _ 
are not to be sold or reproduced, 
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LINEAR PERSPECTIVE. 


E A’ a recent meeting of the Associate Section 

tA «f the Edinburgh Architectural Association 
— (Mr, J. Stuart Syme in the chair) Mr. Robert 
_ F, Sherar, of Mr. Peter L, Henderzon’s staff, 


tive illustrated by photography. After briefly 
_ tracing the history of the science from the 
- conventional representations of the ancient 
_ Egyptians to the finished realism of the Middle 
Ages, he sid that the rcsearches in the science 
as such had been practically exhausted by Dr. 
_ Brook Taylor and successive writers in the 
eighteenth century; however, it was always 
_ jy ossible to improve on the methods cf stating 
facts and of teaching. ‘The lecturer condemned 
the confusion of ideas expressed by the 
_ somewhat ambiguous term.‘‘picture-plane,” 
and then discussed a few questions arising 
- perennially from ths confusion. Among 
_ these questions was that of vertical parallel 
lines converging towards a vanishing point 
as they receded from a spectator. Having 
proceeded so far in a critical manner, he 
_ then described the different uses and appli- 
b- cations of the science as an aid to the 
_ architect or painter, and with the aid of 
_ photographs taken fcr the purpose he very 
_ lucidly described the elementary — con- 
_ ditions on which the science depended and 
was distinguished between the perspective 
appearance of objects as seen and the 
perspective image as drawn on paper. He 
showed two photograpts of the same build- 
ing taken from the same spot which were 
quite different in the perspective lines, 
and explained that they were both equally 
correct records of the perspective appear- 
ance as we saw it, but records only. To 
prove this he then showed a photograph of 
the first of these two pictures taken with 
the camera placed in front of it, so that its 
image fell on the lelt-hand side of the 
photographic plate instead of the right- 


gave an interesting lecture on linear perspec-' 
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hand side, and the result was the same as the 
second picture. From this he laid down the 
rule that the perspective appearance depenled 
on the position of the spectator, and on this | 
only ; and that the perspective image depended 
on the surface on which it was delineated, 
whether it was a picture-plane vertical or 
otherwise, or a picture curved asa panorama, Xc, 
In dealing with the distance a spectator 
should be from the object in order to produce 
an agreeable result, he showed three very in- 
teresting photographs of the east end of Princes 
Street with the Calton Hill in the distance, 
and said he had often heard it remarked that 
photography did not give correct perspective of 
distant hills, &c., as it always rendered them too 
small. The first photograph above referred to 
showed the Calton Hill about a quarter of 
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the height of the buildings, the second showed 
it the same height, and the third showed it 
twice the height. This, he said, all depended 
on the distance the spectator or photographer 
was from the objects to be represented. The 
choice of this distance was one of the most 
important preliminaries of picture --making, 
whether by photography or other means. He 
agreed with all the later writers on perspective 
that no rule could be laid down except in a 
general way in orler to guide the artist, the 
conditions varying s) much in each individual 
case. He laid great stress, however, on the fact 
that these conditions shou'd be thoroughly 
understood, and said they were the very. things 
that were not clearly defined in modern books 
on perspective. 


Law Cases, 


Misdescribing Building Land. —The case 
of Buker vy. Moss was recently heard in 
the King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice. This was an action four 
rescission of a contract to purchase about 
two acres of land at.Shepherd’s Bush, 
London, thus dcscribed in the particulirs 
of sale: “ The capital freehold building site 
situate about fifteen minutesfrom the Tube 
station and in the midst of a capital letting 
class of property... . . Ripe for imme- 
diate development.” The plaintiff, a 
builder, bought the property for £1,500, 
but subsequently discovered that the land 
had, some years ago, been excavated to a 
depth varying from 7ft. to 20ft., and the 
gravel and sand taken away, the excava- 
tions having been filled up with road 
scrapings, dustbin refuse and other rubbish; 
aud that in consequence of this the site 
was one upon which, according to the by- 
laws of the London County Council, 
building would not, except under certa‘n 
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conditions, be permitted, The defendant con- 
tended that the land was correctly described. 
The words used were understood to mean that, 
having regard to the state of the neighbourhood 
in which the land was situated, houses built on it 
could probably easily be let or sold. He further 
contended that, if the soil were excavated and 
proper foundations laid, the land could be used 
for building without contravening the by-laws 
of the County Council, and that the necessary 
excavations were no more than would be 
required for building basement houses on any 
ordinary land.—Mr. Justice Joyce said he had 
no hesitation in holding that there was in this 
case a most serious misdescription of the 
property. The land was practically useless for 
the purpose for which it was offered for sale, and 
for which the plaintiff bought it. The plaintiff 
was therefore entitled to the relief which he 
claimed. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Examination in Builders’ Quantities. 


BELFAST.—A..-B. .writes: ‘Where can, I 
obtain the papers of past questions of exami- 
nations for builders’ quantities promot«d by the 
City and Guilds of London Institute?” 

The questions sct at the examinations of the 
City and Guilds of London Institute are pub- 
lished annually at about Is. Apply to the 
Superintendent of Examinations, City Guilds 
Central Institute, South Kensington, London 
S.W. HENRY ADAMS, 


Taking-out Quantities of Tracery Work. 

BRADFORD,—-J. P. D. writes: ‘‘ Which is the 
best way to take out the stone and labour as 
per enclosed print of tracery and archstones (not 
reproduced)?” 

The stone and labour should be taken out 
separately. Thestone is measured at per ft. cub., 
taking the extreme size of the block out of 
which the finished piece would be obtained. 
Stone 3in. thick and less is measured per ft. 
super. and taken separately. The labours are 
best measured at per ft. super., taking to cach 
stone the area of the bed and of one of the ends 
as ‘bed and joint,” the superficial area of these 
including two faces to each, so that if it is 
taken to one face only the dimension will have 
to be halved, ‘Sunk joints” to the arch and 
“plain faces” should be stated. The mouldings 
are measured to their full girths. The circular 
convex and concave beds should be described as 
“ circular bed or joint’ and “‘circular sunk bed 
or joint’ respectively. ‘Circular moulding” is 
used to describe either concave or convex. Take 
the trefoils separately. Number the mitres, 
stopping, &c., averaging the girths, and describe 
as * stopped.” Number the dowels, including 
the mortices, and measure the grooycs for glass 
per ft. run. A sketch must always be included 
in the quantities. 


Arch over Fireplace Opening. 

Co. KiLpARE.—J. J. H. writes: “A fireplace 
is 3ft. 6in, between the jambs, and projects 14in. 
from the surface of the wall ; the jambs are only 
9in. wide on face. Weuld it besafe to turn over 
it an arch in two half-brick rings without an 
arch bar or stone lintel? The chimney breast 
would continue up to a height of about 20ft. by 
5ft. wide.” 

It would not be safe to put an arch as suggested 
without a chimney bar, owing to a thrust, the 
small space available for skewbacks, and the 
narrowness of the jumbs. HENRY ADAMS. 


Liability to Repair. 
BELFAST.--URGENT writes : ‘‘A hasatwenty- 
five years’ lease of a building which he uses as 
furniture stores: nineteen years of the lease 
haye elapsed, during which period the owner 
(B) has not repaired the building, such repairs 


being done by A. Owing to a settlement, or 
some other unknown cause, the rear wall of the 
building has cracked from the ground up to the 
eaves, and is in danger of collapsing. B says 
that as A has a lease of the building he will 
have to repair the wall. Is A liable for this, or 
only for all reasonable repairs over which he has 
control ?”’ 

In the absence of any stipulations respecting 
repairs in A’s lease, A would be bound at the 
expiration thereof to deliver up the premises to 
the owner in the same condition asthat in which 
he received them, reasonable wear and tear 
alone excepted, From the nature of the injury 
mentioned, and bearing in mind the suggestion 
querist makes that it is owing to a settlement of 
the ground, it is very probable that it existed in 


a minor and possibly not so noticeable a form at. 


the time querist leased the house.- If that were 
so, he is not bound to repair the damage ; other- 
wise I am afraid that the owner may allege 
that the injury to the wall of the house was 
caused by the use querist made of the house or 
by some neglect on querist’s part to have proper 
repairs executed, ~ If the owner’ takes this 
position, querist will find it difficult to succeed 
against him, unless he can show that the crack 
in the wall arose from some cause which is out~ 
side querist’s covenant to keep in good order. 
If querist will send me a copy of his lease, and 
tell me a little more definitely what is the cause 
of the cracking of the wall, I will advise him 
further. W. JOHNSON ROBERTS. 


Ascertaining Quantity of Lime in Mortar. 

BRACKFORD,—4J. P. D, writes: “ Kindly sug- 
gest an approximate method of ascertaining 
the quantity of lime in mortar for use on works 
i1 progress in lieu of the elaborate one of 
analysis by a chemist,” 

Lime is usually mixed with sand for mortar 
in the proportions of 1 bushel to 3, but the only 
accurate method we can suggest is to compare 
the quality of the limes (tested as described on 
p- 168 of our issue for October 16th last) with 
a standard one and use a proportionate amount 
in the mcrtar to that decided for the standard 
lime, Tests of all the best-known limes can be 
obtained from the text-books, and you can pro- 
portion them for the work in hand from the 
binding strength assumed in calculating the 
dimensions of the brickwork. 


Claim for Defective Drainage Work. 

YORKSHIRE.—KMorTS writes: ‘A, has some 
property which he required to convert into 
cottage property. Plans were prepared by the 
architect B,, and the tender was let to contractor 
C. In the specification there is a clause which 
states that the lengths of the din. and Gin. drains 
are to be laid with clay joints and collared with 
cement outside the clay. This was done by the 
contractor C. and approved by the architect. 
About two years and six months after, A. en- 
gaged the contractor C, again, but refused to 
pay for the work then done on the ground that 
the drainage cf the cottage property was defcc- 
tive. This he discovered by forcing water into 
the drain excessively. A. claims against C. fer 
defective workman-h‘p, but C. disclaims all 
liability, as he says the work was done under 
the architect B., whom he considers is liable, if 
anyone is, as he specified clay joints collared in 
cement, which, in this ease, have proved defcc- 
tive. Is the contractor right in his conten- 
tion? He has sued A, for payment of his 
account and A. has put in a ccunter-claim.” 

I think the contractor has a ju-t defence to 
any action brought against him by either the 
owner or the architect. He appears to have 
carried out the work in accordance with the 
specification and to the satisfaction of the 
architect. More than that, he was paid by 
the owner the full amount of his contract and 
extras. I certainly think that two yars and 
six months after work has been passed and paid 
for is not the time to raise objections as to its 
quality. Ido not see how the owner could set 
off or attempt to set off as against the contractor 
any cla‘m, be it valid or otherwise, which arose 
in respect to an entirely different transaction. 
On the hearing of the action, the contractor 
should strongly object to the owner’s case being 
heard by way of counter-claim. If the owner 
imagines he has any claim against the con- 


| tractor he can proceed against him by separate 


action. The work having been done by querist 
according to specification, to the satisfaction of 
the owner’s architect, being paid for, and having 
proved satisfactory for nearly three years, I 
cannot see how failure to stand the “test” 
mentioned (which in all probability caused the_ 
injury complained of) gives the owner any right 
of action. If the case is properly put before the 


judge, I fail to see how the owner can recover | 


one penny. W. JOHNSON-ROBERTS, 


Height of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


“Lonpon, 8.E.—G. A. A. writes ; “What is the 


height of St. Paul’s Cathedral (a) from the 
pavement level to the top of the cross, (/) from 
the foot of the foundations to the top of the 
cross, and (¢) from the pavement level to the 
top of the external dome?” 

(a) 370f{t. (b) We do not know the depth 
of the foundations, (¢) 285ft, 


Rendering Partition Noise-Proof. 


Lonpon, W.—G. J. M. writes: “ How cana 
matchboard partition lined with sawdust be 
made noise-proof? It is not so at present.” 

We advise you toremove the sawdust from the 
partition and fill it with slag wool, and put two 
thicknesses of heavy canyas on each side, 


Cleaning Marble Slab. 

HEXHAM.—WESTFIELD writes: ‘How can I 
clean a marble slab in a butcher's shop window 
which has become stained?” 

Brush the surface with strong hydrochloric 
acid, commercially known as muriatic acid or 
spirits of salts. 

Perspective. 

Torquay.—E. C. writes: ‘*What book on 
architectural perspective do you recommend 
for a beginner? I want a cheap one.” 

‘‘ Linear Perspective,’ by G. A. T, Middleton 
(B, T. Batsford, 1s.). 

In reply to *C. L. G.,” who sends a similar 
enquiry, a series of articles on perspective 
appeared in our issues for October 28th, 1896, 
November 4th, 1896, March 8rd and 17th, 1897. 


Cloth for Vapour Bath. 


LANCASTER.—A READER writes: “I have 
been asked to make a vapour bath, but do not 
know with what material to cover the frame- 
work. Can you suggest something?” : 

The cloth used is a heavy canvas treated with 
a composition similar to that used for making 
oilcloth. It can be obtained from Messrs. 
Piggott & Co. Bishopsgate Street, H.C. There 
are also several other manufacturers of these 
cloths for vapour baths. 

Japanning Stoves. 

BIRMINGHAM.—HAMSTBEAD writes: “ Kindly 
give the name of a book on the construction 
of japanning stoves and small brazing hearths 
for use in a hardware factory. 
useful article on the subject ?” 

We do not know of any book on japanning 
stoves or brazing hearths, but Spon’s “ Workshop 
Receipts” conta‘n articles on japanning and 
brazing. 


* The Tower of the Winds,” 


Is there any — 


Lonpon, W.—H. 8. writes; ‘Kindly mention 


a book dealing with the Towcr of the Winds at 


Athens.” ia 


Stuart and Revett’s ‘' Antiquities of Athens.” 


Yourg’s Modulus. : 

Mac writes: 
syllabus for Building Construction—Advanced 
stage—it is stated that the student should know 
Young’s Modulus. Where can I find informa- 
tion about this? ”’ 

Young's Modulus is variously called the 
modulus of longitudinal extensibility, the stretch 
modulus or the modulus of elasticity, The 
latter is the more usual name used by engineers 
and is the constant E used in formule. 
plained in Vol.1V. of Rivington’s “ Building Con- 
struction,’ Ewing's “Strength of Materials,” | 


| and Rankine’s “ Manual of Civil Engineering.” 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


APHORISM FOR THE WEEK, 

If a town is old, however poor, it is sure to 
have some beauty or interest ; if new, we look for 
neither, but get out of it as soon as we can—ZJ. J. 
STEVENSON, 


Our Plates THE works in connection with 

* Colney Hall, Norwich, which 
are now nearly complete, consisted of the re- 
arrangement of the interior, together with the 
addition of a large wing at the north-west end 
which is not seen in the illustration, and a wing 
at the east end consisting of a conservatory with 
billiard-room behind and rooms over. The 
house was an uninteresting and somewhat 
poorly-built example of the class of work in 
vogue at the beginning of the last century and 
was stuccoed all over in imitation of stone and 
painted pink. The two bays shown on either 
side of the front door are new, as are the stone 
tusticated piers of the house and the stone 
cornice and balustrade. The house itself has 
been entirely refaced to match the new brick- 
work, and the new edditions have been carried 
out in red brick and Bath stone, the bricks 
themselves being obtained from Cossey in 
Norfolk. Other works in connection with the 
property generally comprise alterations to the 
stables, a new engine-house and power-house for 
the electric light, and a boat-house on the river- 
bank. The whole has been carried out from 
the designs and under the superintendence of 
Mr, Arthur C, Blomfield by Messrs. J. Youngs 
& Son, of Norwich, the clerk of the works 
being Mr. F, Comport. 


WRITING in the “ Morning 
Post” recently Mr. Francis 
Watt said :— Disillusion, ap- 
palling in its completeness! That is your 
first, hay ycur second, impression of Nuremberg. 
A monstrous railway station, clamorous and 
ugly as Clapham Junction. Outside, great, 
broad, fine streets, the exact pattern of 
those in every other prosperous German town; 
spick and span shops crammed with the latest 
fashion in everything; electric trams with over- 
head wires 1ushing at breakneck speed in all 
directions ; dotted around are great chimney 
shafts doing so prosperous a business that the 
tky is heavy witn their smoke. Such is “The 
quaint old town of toil and traffic, Quaint old 
town of art and scng.””. What strikes you most 
is the. frightful newness of everything. Not 
here, as in Bruges, do you get whole streets 
of med‘zval houses. No; you must reconstruct 
your Nuremterg, as palzeontologists do extinct 
animals, from stray fragments, 


Mcdernizing 
Nuremberg. 


THOUGH the present is an 
“off” year at the Royal Aca- 
demy Schools a long list of 
prizes is cffered to the students, The biennial 
medals and scholarships will not be cffered 
again until 1903, but tLe prizes to be competed 
for in the present year include a large number of 
silver medals, as wel] as awards in money amount- 
ing altogether to about £450. The chief prize 
this year is thatof £40 foradesign in water-colour 
or tempera for the decoration of a portion of a 
public building. Ifthe design is of exceptional 
merit the student is afforded an opportunity of 
carrying it out at the expense of the Academy. 
A sum of £4 a week is allowed to the prize- 
winner while the work is in progress, and several 
Jarge pieces of mural decoration have been 
carried out under these ccnditions in the re- 
freshment-room at Burlington House and in the 
nurses’ refectory at Guy’s Hospital. The subject 
set for the present year is “Dawn.” ‘The 
subject for the cartoon’ cf a draped figure is 
“A Sibyl,” and the two prizes offered for design 
in architecture are “A Pictuie Gallery fora 
Country Town” and “ A Formal Garden,” 


The Academy 
Prize. 


Tavistock Parish Church is proposed to be 
tepaired from plans by Mr. G. H.° Fellowes 
Prynne, F.R.I.B.A., at a cost of about £1,000, 
The whole of the floor, throughout the nave and 
aisles is more or less infected with dry rot. The 
floor is proposed to be renewed from end to end, 
and a system of ventilation arranged. The 
roof also requires attention. The carved bosses 
and external lead gutters will be attended to. 


Keystones, 


A New Fire Station at Greenwich has been built 
at the junction of Tunnel Avenue and Horn 
Lane with Lower Greenwich Road. 


The Devon and, Exeter Architectural Society held 
a meeting at Exeter on February 28th: last, 
when a paper was read by Mr. A. 8. Parker, 
A.R.I.B.A., of Plymouth, 


Tenby Borough Surveyorship.— More than forty 
applications were received for this post, and 
among them was that of Mr. 
who resigned the position in 1895 after holding 
it for twenty-two years. This has aroused 
considerable local feeling. ° 

‘‘ Structural Colour Decoration of the Interior cf 
Public Buildings.”—Owing to the great pressure 
on our space we are reluctantly obliged to hold 
over till next week the paper with this title 
which My. Gerald C. Horsley read before the 
Society of Arts cn March 4th. 


Mr, Edwin 0, Sachs will on Thursday, March 13th, 
lecture before the Society for the Encouragement 
of the Fine Arts on ‘“ Artistic Electric ]lumina- 
tions’ having special reference to the imj ending 
Coronation. The lecture will be given at the 
Galleries of the Royal Society of British Artists, 
Suffolk Street, Pall Mall, at-8 p.m. 

New Baths at Leeds——The Leeds Corporation 
Baths Committee have accepted the prize design 
of Mr. J. Lane Fox, Leeds, for the baths pro- 
posed to be erected at Bramley, and he has been 
asked to prepare working plans in order that 
the work. may ke proceeded with as early as 
possible. ‘The estimated cost of the Luildings 
is £8,000. 

Liverpool Queen Victoiia Memorial —The Com- 
mittee have selected the design of Messrs. C. J. 
Allen, I’. M. Simpson, W. E. Willink and P. C. 
Thickncsse. It consists of a statue of Her late 
Majesty, which is to ke of heroic size and cf 
bronze, to ke placed on a pedestal, under an 
Ionic stone canopy. The dome will be supported 
by sixteen pillars, and after nightfall will be lit 
up by electricity. The total height cf the 
memorial will be about 30ft. 

The T-Square Club held a ladies’ concert last 
Wednesday at Cuvent Garden Opera House. 
The band of the Coldstream Guards played 
numercus selectiors during the evening, and 
contributions were given to the programme by 
Miss Elsie Southgate, violinist; Miss Margaret 
Ormercd, soprano; and Miss Fanny Wentworth, 
the well-known drawing-room entertainer. Mr, 
Lemprier Pringle gave three excellent songs; 
Mr. Herbert Harvey a musical sketch; and 
Mr, J. O'Gorman told some amusing Irish stories, 
The honorary secretary of the club is now Mr. F, 
Coleridge Simpson, 99, St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 


“Paris in Londen,” this year’s exhibition at 
Farl’s Court, will be opened early in May by 


the Lord Mayor, Sir Joseph Dimsdale. Apart’ 


from the French Industrial Section,a French 
Fine Ait Section has been organised. The 
familiar buildings and grounds at Earl's Court 
will this year undergo considerable transforma- 
ticp. The Queen’s Court, with its elaborate 
Indian architccture, will give place to a m pre- 
sentation cf the most notable palaces of the 
great Paris Exhibition, while the part of the 
exhibition known as ‘Old London” will under- 
go complete transformation. On tke site will 
arise a “Picturesque Paris,” including a new 
structure resembling the Summer theatres in 
the Champs Elys¢es. 


The Dry Rot Fungus was the subject of Mr. 
Summerville’s recent Jecture before the Archi- 
tectural Section of the Royal Philosophical 
Society of Glasgow. He pointed out that 
dry rot was a disease of civilization, and was 
only found in and around dwellings and other 
-buildings of man; it had never been found 
in the forest. The conditions favourable to 
the growth of the fungus were moisture and 
a warm, still atmosphere. As to its prevention 
and cure, the foundations of buildings should 
be so arranged that no water or moisture 
be allowed to accumulate near them, and build- 
ings should be so ventilated as to keep the 
foundations and other parts of buildings dry. 
Wood for fittings should also be dried before 
being used, and sound-deadening materials 
should be thoroughly sterilised. . 


HH T+ Morley, 


Mr. Arthur Marshall, A.R.1.B.A.,of Nottingham, __ 


has been appointed by the Stourbridge Board of — 


Guardians as architect to the new workhouse 
and cottage homes. : 


The Arthur Cates Prize is a new prize added to 


| the R.I.B.A. list for this year (see p. 20 of our 


issue for February 26th); it is founded more 


especially in relation to the application of 


geometry to vaulting, stability of edifices, and 
design. The Godwin Bursary has been increased 
in value from £10 to £65. 

Fulham's New Baths.—The members of the In- 
stitution of Junior Engineers paid a visit recently 
to the new baths and washhouses of the metro- 
politan borough of Fulham in Melmoth Place, 
Fulham Road. The architect, Mr. H. Dighton 


_Pearson, A.R.I.B.A., showed the members over. 


Mr. Charles Wall, of Chelsea, is the builder, and 
his contract is for £42,953. The engineering, 
electric lighting, well-sinking and pumping 
machinery ccst £15,000. 

A New Nazareth Home at Lancaster has been 
erected at a cost of about £15,000 in Ashton 
Road for the Order of the Sisters of Nazareth, 
whos? headquarters are at Hammersmith, 
London. 
children. The buildings are in the Tudor style, 
with mullioned and transomed windows. The 
following were the contractors :—Masons, B. 
Graham & Sons, Huddersfield; carpenter, T. 


Provision is made for 250 destitute — 


Hird, of Keighley ; joiners, Messrs. J. Hatch & 


Sons, of Lancaster; slaters, Messrs. Hill & 
Nelson, of Morecambe; plasterer, O, Lister 


Ilkley ; plumbers and electric lighting, Messrs. — 


Calvert & Heald, of Lancaster ; heating, Messrs. 
Dilworth & Carr, of Preston ; ecoking appliances, 
Messrs. Newton, Chambers & Co., of Manchester ; 


and laundry fittings, Messrs. Bradford & Co., 


Salford. Messrs. Austin & Paley, of Lancaster, 
were the architects., 


New Patents. | 


These patents are vpen to opposition until 
April 12th. 

1901.—Cleaners for Gulleys, Pipes, Traps, &c.—- 
2,653. G.B. WILSON, Brierley, near Barnsley, 
Yorks. The cleaner consists of a dished scraper 
pivoted at the end of a rod and capable of being 
operated by the handle of a second rod which 
passes up through the main one. 

Moistening Air in Factories, &c.—5,678. G. 


RIcHTER, Mildenau, Bohemia, Austria. Airis — 


forced through a nozzle in a water-tank, thus 
sucking up water through two small pipes 
attached to the nozzle and delivering it in very 
fine spray or mist. : 


‘The following specifications were published on 


Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 


April 19th. The names in italics are those of 


the communicators of the inventions.. A summary 


of the more important of them will be given next 
week, 


1900.— 20,219, SHONE & AULT, ventilating — 


and flushing drains, 20,858, HART, ventilating 


air. 


1901.—3, 382, HOLWILL, manufacture of tiles. — 4 
4,912, - = 


4,657, STEIGER, manufacture of cement. 


MITCHELL, saw-set. 5,094, TREWBY & BIG- 


GART, apparatus for clearing ascension pipes of — 


gas retorts. 5,313, LEES, LEES & LEES, guides 
for band-sawing machines, 5,918, STEWART, 
gulley traps. 6,312, DoULTON, water-supply. 
valves for closets. 7,521, GARDNER (Cady), 
chains. . 7,522, GARDNER, chains. 10,85], 
Moors, windows. 
panels, linings, &c. 
dow catch. 17,608, WATTS, valves. 19,648, 
HOUGHTON, firebricks for domestic grates, 


20,864, PARRY, regulating air, heat and com- — 
23,277, KOPPERS, — 


bustion in domestic grates. 
construction of coke ovens by means of a 
specially-shaped stone. 


conduits against frost. 
justable scaffolds for use upon chimney stacks 
26,153, JACOBS, tunnels. y 

1902,—438, WALL, locking taps. 475, THOMP- 
sON (Sosna 5° Sosna), saws. 
sink trap. 


with filtered, cooled or waimed, and moistened 


13,890, CROSSE, wooden 
15,443, GHYS, door or win- 


23,548, JORGENSEN, 
window frames. 24,181, INGLIS, chimney pots. — 
25,113, vAN DuylL, protecting water pipes or _ 
26,109, JOHNSON, ad- 


934, EICKHOFF, — a 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£3. d, £28, d. 
Beans “a an ror Dendreon de 10. 0 _ 
Clover, best ee «. perload 415 0 510 0 
Hay, best .. o or do. 5 5 (0 512 6 
Sainfoin mixture 6 do. 410 0 5 5 0 
Straw .. oe PY do. 1X8. 6 200.0 
OILS AND PAINTS. ; 
Castor Oil, French +» percwt. 1 7 0 Ie ie7: 
Colza Oil, English rs do. Lar 9 — 
Copperas .. an «- perton 2 0 0 —_ 
Lard Oil .. -. percwt. 2 9 6 — 
Lead, white, ground, carbonate do, 1 4 10 _ 
Do. red. Si do 1 0 4% 
Linseed Oil, barrels os dp. ey Ti ).0 5 0S aes: 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. 0 0 6% (tA Wer @ 
Do. Russian, do, 0: 0 62 0 0 63 
Pitch ss a «. perbarrel 0 7 0 _ 
Shellac, orange ., es percwt, 516 0 — 
Soda, crystals .. +» perton. 3.2 6 3.5 0 
Tallow, Home Melt ., percwt. 110 9 Dek 3 
Tar, Stockholm ., +. per barrel 1 3 6 — 
Turpentine as +. percwt. 1 10 103 od 
METALS, 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 71 0 0 — 
Tron, Staffs., bar ‘“ do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Oorru- 5 
gated sheet .. do. LIG12-26 “1151-0. 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. Fela APL iee 29 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. do. LAT <6 72" 050 
Do. sheet, English 3lb 
per sq. ft.and upwards do. 13 0 0 =_ 
Do. pipe . do. 13 10 0 — 
Nails, cut clasp,3in. to Gin. per ton -9. 0° 0 — 
Do.fioor brads .. = do. 815 0 _ 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles .. ms do. 515 0 6 5 0 
Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 610 0 2 rO0 
Tin, Foreign ay a dom -115—070- 115°10: 0 
Do. English ingots Fs do. 11710 0 118 0 0 
Zine, sheets, Silesian ., do. 21 0 0 — 
Do. gc. Vieille Montaigne do. 21:10 0 — 
Do. Spelter oe ws do. 47-1050) 2187 5b 0 
TIMBER. 
Sort Woops. 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel., perload2 1 0 -- 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 4 7 6 6 0 0 
Do. Pitch He ws do. 2°90 3. 050 
Laths, log, Dantzic .. per fath.4 10 0 5 10 10 
Do. Petersburg +. perbundle0 0 8 — 
Deals, Archangel 2nd&I1st per P.Std.15 5 0 22 0 0 
Do. do. 4th &3rd do. 1015 0 1210 0 
Do. do. unsorted do, 5 12-6 62100 
Do. Riga do.» 615 0 810 0 
Do. Saeebute: ist Yellow do, 920 -0 152407 0 
Do. do. 2nd -,, do... 10.0.0. 11 10 0 
Do. do. White do. 7 5 0 Jt 0== 0 
Do. Swedish .. we Coo fi beast) 1510 U 
Do. White Sea me do, 1010 0 115. 0 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... do. 1910 0 215-0 
Do. do. 2nd.. do. 9:= 02.0 18 10 0 
Do. do. 8rd &c do. 9:50) 0 — 
Do. Canadian Spruce, lst do. 710 0 9 5-0 
_ Do. do. 3rd &2nd_ do. G15 <0 9-=0E>0 
Do. New Brunswick.. do. Tt be0 8 (i) 
Battens, all kinds <3 do. 5 12 6 1015 0 
_ Flooring Boards lin. - 
prceere Ist +. per square 0 10 6 012 0 
Do. 2nd 50 do. 010 O 013 0 
Do.. 8rd &e. .. do. 0 9 0 O1l 6 


HARD Woops, 


_ Ash, Quebec <5 -. -per load- 3. 17-6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec ., es do. 312 6 Stel Aa! 
Box, Turkey : perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba .. perft.cup.0 0 4.5 — 

Do. Honduras. ., do. 0 0 12% — 
Do. Tobasco ., ve do. 0 0 2% — 
Eljm, Quebec -. perload 0 12 6 510 0 

Mahogany, Average Price 

for Oargo, Honduras., perft.sup, 0 0 423 a 

Do, African ., do. 0 0 32 ~— 

Do. St. Domingo do, 0 0 53 _ 

Do. Tobasco .. do, 00 4 a 

Do. Ouba os do. 0-0 43% -— 
Oak, Dantzic and Memel perload 315 0 5 7 6 
Do. Quebec .. ey do, 412 6 5-00 
Teak, Rangoon,planks.. do. 6-0 0 17 10 O 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do. 315 0 &. 16. 0 
Do. Odessa Crown do. 315 0 515 0 

+ percub.ft. 0 3 1 — 


COMING EVENTS. 


‘Wednesday, March 12. 


GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Meeting at 
8 p.m. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Prof. 
G. Baldwin Brown on “ Some Thoughts on the Dome 
as an Architectural Form,” 8 p.m. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL 
Annual Meeting at 7.3) p.m. 
~ INSTITUTION OF OIVIL ENGINEERS.--Annal Dinner 
at the Merchant Taylors’ Hall, Threadneedle Street, 
E.O., at 7 p.m. 

INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—Meeting 
of Examination and Literary Committee at 3.45 p.w., 
of General Purposes and Finance Committee at 4 p.m., 
Extraordinary General Meeting at 5 p.m., and Elec- 
tion Committee at 530 pm., Sessional Meeting at 
7 p.m. 

ARCHITECTS’ 
meeting in the R.I.B.A. rooms, at 5 p.m, 
Emerson, president, in the chair 


ASSOCIATION.— 


BENEVOLENT SocrETY.—Annual 
Mr. William 


Thursday, March 13. 


OARPENTERS’ COMPANY, Carpenters’ Hall, E.C.— 
Prof. T. Roger Smith, F, RLB. As, or. Exeter Cathe- 
dral,” 8 p.m. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


J OURNAL. 


».@ | 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON. —Meeting 
at 8,30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINE ERS.—Meet- 
ing at 8 p.m. 


LEEDS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SocIETY.—Mr, Ernest Newton on “ House Building,” 
6.30 p.m. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 
ARTS.--Mr. Edwin O. Sachs on “Artistic Electric 
Illumination,’ 8 p.m. 

MANCHESTER SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS,—Paper 
by Mr. Charles M. Hadfield. 


Friday, March 14. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion  Sec- 
tion).—Mr. H. ©. Lander on “Co-operative Homes,” 
7.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS. — Mr. 
Percival Marshall on “The Uses of Hngineering 
Models,” 8 p.m. 

SHEFFIELD SOCIETY oF ARCHITECTS AND SUR- 
VEYORS.—Paper by Mr. T. G. Jackson, R.A. 

PHYSICAL SOCIETY.—Meeting at 5 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).—Prof. R. Elsey 
Smith, A.R.I.B.A., on “Sanitary Building Oonstruc- 
tion and Planning : So:l and Local Physical Oondi- 
tions,” 7 p.m. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION. —Prof. Silvanus P, Thompson 
on “Magnetism in Transitu,”’ 9 pm. 

INSLVITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS (Students’ 
Meeting).—Mr. H. J. Deane, BE., cn “The Use of 
Long Steel Wires in Surveying,” 8 pm. 

Saturday, March 15, 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers; Part I.)—Inspection and 
Demonstration at the Sewage Works, Sutton, Surrey, 
at 3 p.m., conducted by Mr. C. Chamber Smith. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Lord Rayleigh on 
Electrical Developments ’”’—V., 3 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS,.—Conversa- 
zione at the Westminster Palace Hotel at 7 pm. 

Monday, March 17, 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARGHITECTS.— 
Mr. Sidney I. Greenslade on “ The Planning of some 
recent Library Buildings in the United States,” 8 p.m. 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION (Junior Meeting).—Mr. 
Donald Dinwiddy, F.8.I., on “Reports of Royal Com- 
mission on Local Taxation,” 7 p.m. 

ROYAL PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF GLASGOW 
(Architectural Section).—Mr. A. G. Wallis, M.S.I, on 
“ Some Details of Modern Sanitary Practice,” 8 p.m. 


* Some 


- Tuesday, March 18, 


SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.) —Mr. W. Spinks, 
gehen, ou “ Ventilation, Warming and Lighting,” 

pm. ’ 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION OF IRELAND.— 
Mr, James Miller on “The Building of the Glasgow 
Exhibition,” 7.45 p.m. 

Wednesday, March 19. 

BRITISH ARCH Z OLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meet- 
ing at 8p.m, 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).-—Inspection and 
Demonstration in the District of Islington, and at the 
Berough Disinfecting Station, at 2 p.m. Conducted 
by Mr. James R. Leggett. Mr. W. Spinks, A.M.1I.0.H., 
on * Calculations, Measurements and Plans and Sec- 
tions,” at 7 pm. ; 

Thursday, March 20. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. ; 

CARPENTERS’ COMPANY, Oarpenters’ Hall, H.C. 
—J. Alfred Gotch, F.S.A., F.R.IB.A., on ‘ Early Re- 
naissance Buildings in England,” 8 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ARCHIIECTS.--Mr. Walter O. Williams, 
Solicitor, on “* The Desirability of an alteration in the 
law relating to Ancient Lights,” 8 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Oticers: Part I.)—Mr. W. Spinks, 
'A.M.LC.E., on ‘Sanitary Appliauces,” 7 p.m. 

Friday, March 21, 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. W. H. Lever 
on “The Dwellings erected at Port Sunlight and 
‘Thornton Hough,” 7.30 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).—Mr. W. Spinks, 
A,M.I.0.E., on “ House Drainage,” 7 p.m. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Geheimrath Prof. Otto N. 
Witt, Ph.D., F.CS, on “Recent Developments in 
Colouring Matters,” 9 p.m. 


The Architectural Association of Ireland held a 
meeting on March 4th, Mr. R. M. Butler occupy- 
ing the ‘chair, Mr. Marmaduke Purcell, M.I.C.E.I,, 
lectured on “Chemistry in its relation to the 
Arts.” 


The bricklayers’ labourers at Vickerstown, Walney, 
last week demanded an increase of 3d. per hour, 
making their wages 7d. per hour. Some of the 
sub-contractors granted the increase, the men 
resuming work. Other masters, however, refused 
the terms, and their men have left work. 


Mr. Richard Veevers, J.P., late of Preston and 
Fulwood, died recently at his residence, Oakhill, 
Windermere, at the age of eighty years. He was 
engaged as an architect up to ten years ago, 
when he retired, in the firm of Myres, Veevers & 
Myres, of Chapel Street, Preston. He was 
apprenticed to Mr. William ope agent for the 
Duke of Hamilton at Hay Carr, to be taught 
“the art, mystery and profession” of a land 
surveyor. His time expired in May, 1842. In 
1847 he entered into partnership with Mr, John 
James Myres, of Preston, 


THE DREAD DISEASE 


of Small-pox still retains its hold on 
London, despite all the efforts which 
have been made to stamp it out. Hyery 


reader in the Metropolis should 


INSURE AGAINST if 


by adopting our Insurance Policy No. 3 


These are the three Schemes :~ 


(1) A Free Accident Insurance 


of £500 to every regular 


reader of our paper. 


An Accident Insurance of 
#500, and also 

£250 for Permanent Total 
Disablement. 

#2 10s. per week for Tem- 
porary Total Disablement. 


Premium, 1/- 


(for the conditions under which policies Nos. 1 
and 2 are issued readers should vefer to our 
pamphlet, sent on application.) 


(3) 


An Accident Insurance of 
£1,000, with the following 


special additional advan- 
tages: 

£500 for Permanent Total 
Disablement. 


£6 per week for Temporary 

Total Disablement. 

£1 10s. per week for Tem- 
porary Partial Disablement. 
£30 Annuity. 

£3 per week during confinc- 
ment from such illnesses as 
Small-Pox, Diabetes, Scarlet 
Fever, Carbuncle, Sc., &c. 
Ordinary Risks, Premium, £3/- 

Hazardous Risks, Premium, £3/10/- 
Write for Proposal Form. 


These Insurances are guaranteed by the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(1.) It is not necessary to subscribe direct to 
the office in order to secure the benefits of the 
above schemes. 

(2.) Even if ordered through a newsagent the 
subscription need not be prepaid fora year. It 
is sufficient to order it and pay as may be 
arranged with the newsagent. 

(3.) It is sufficient for us to havean intimation 
from the newsagent that he supplies copies 
recularly. 

(4.) Policies can be issued either direct to the 
subscriber or through the newsagent, whichever 
may be preferred. 

(5.) In applying it is only necessary to write 
a postcard, giving the full name and address 
of the newsagent from whom the copy is ob- 
tained. 


A Pamphlet, giving full details of the 
THREE SCHEMES will be sent on appli- 


cation to 
THE MANAGER, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 
EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST,, 
STRAND, W.C, 


JOURNAL 


| Marcu “12, 1902. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. yf 


b ] 
xii THE BUILDERS 
DATE OF 
DELIVERY, WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. 
BUILDING: 
March 13 | Luddendew-Foot, Todmorden—Boiler House, &c. .. ———— 
5 13 | Barnby, Beccles—-School -room.. as a ———— 
a8 13 Clones, Ireland—Alterations to Hospital +4 +. | Guardians we = a3 
4s 13 | Hopkinstown, Wales—Chapel .. 
a 13 London, S.E.—Engineer’s Cottage at Fever Hospital . Metropolitan Asylums Board 
“4 13 London, S.W.—Visitors’ Room at Hospital ., .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board 
“ 13 | Perth—Retort Bench, Chimney, &c. .. ee .. | Corporation .. ora ee 
+ 13 Tobereurry, Treland—Creamery ys 
fe 13 | London—Gate Portcr’s Lodge and Addition to House Metropolitan Asylums Board 
a 13 Stratford-on-Ayon—Infirmary for Women ., .. | Union Guardians we ere 
an 13 Black pcol— Lime, Cement, Bricks, &c. . oe .. | Highways Committee oe 
14 Pilton—Two Oottages rif de ee oF) on ae 
. 14 | Preston, Lancs—Bricks .. aS ae -. | Corporation .. ee Any 
na 14 | Aberayron, Wales—Obapel Renovation 3s ie .. | Wesleyan Connexion ay 
‘3 tee Preston—Alterations, &c., to Public House ., ny SS 
4 14 | London, N.W. —Foundations to Power Station .. | &t. Pancras Borough Council 
39 15 | Aberayon—Retort House, Coal Store, &e. ee | Corporation ., ae a 
” 15 | Haslingden—Bricks, Ashlar Stone, Landings, Cement | Town Council .. nn aie 
» 15 Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Alterations, &c., to Premises | School Board ., or ee 
” 15 / Radcliffe, Lancs—Engine House, Boiler, House, &c .. | Urban District Council oe 
4 15 | Belmol'et, co. Mayo— Rectory * ie! _— 
fe 15 | Balham, S.W.—alterations, &c., to Branch Library .. | Wandsworth Borough Council 
” 15 | Amnside, Westmorland—Bridge "Works we oe .. | Rural District Oouncil ae 
. 15 | Blaergarw, Wales— Hotel . ; oe .. | d. Price ee an 
3 15 | Blairadam, Scotland—20 Workmen's Houses of .. | Fife Coal Co., Ltd. ne a 
» 15 | Llanymynech, Wales—sSchoolroom a 5 Sail 
2 15 | Longtown, Cumberland—Cottage / 
” 15 North Burton, near Bridlington—Ohapel Restoraticn Wesleyan Connexion.. a 
” 15 | Swindon— Alterations, &c., to Premises.. aa soa 
“ 15 | Swindon—Addition to Premises ve “5 vo a Wis. Wie Eoanter:.s <F Se 
” 15 | Preston—Out Patient Deyartment at Infirmary ver — 
” J5 | Brentwood--Residence oe oe ete ae Te) ———a 
aS 17 | Bradford—Caretaker’s House is .. | School Board ., ee ee 
” 17 ‘| Bradford—Pulling-down and re-erecting School .. | School Board .. as 
” 17 | Wyke, Bradford—School  .. cs =, ‘| | Bradford School Board - 
” 17 | Aylesbury—Repairing Houses, &e. as -_— 
9 17 | Bury, Lancs—Alterations, &c, to Labor ator y and Gas Committee ae an 
Locomotive Shed. | 
” 17 | Ebbw Vale, Mon—26 Cottages, Shop and Villa Seniid> Ee SONGS. ees Be ve 
” W7 Newmarket— Workhouse Extensions ., Ea .. | Guirdians ai PS 
3 V7 Quainton, Aylesbury—Repairing School is wal —_—_—_— 
” 17 | Waunllwyd, Wales—Church & is s ae -_—— 
” 17 | Meadowfield, near Durham—Cottage .. g .. | Waterworks Co. “5 aie 
» 17 | Great Harwood—School .. Ry ae ote ey | ——— 
” 17 | London, 8.E.—Bricks, Lime, &e. ., AG od .. | Bermondsey Borough Council 
ss 17 | Knotty Ash, near Liverpool—Infirmary.. a5 .. | Parish Vestry .. 3c = 
” 17 | Newmarket—Workhouse Extensions .. 5 .. | Guardians a .. oe 
» 17 | Aughton, near Sheffield—Hospital a i seal — 
” 17 | Halifax—Model Bakery, Two Shops, Offices, &c. .. | G. Whitley &Son  .. rf 
» 17 | Windermere—Alterations to Grammar School pei 
” 17 Carmarthen—Cattle Markets, &c. S ve .. | Town Council... eae oe 
” 18 | Hoddesdon, Herts—Repair of Lodge os bd .. | Burial Joint Committee ., 
” 18 | Ffynonwen, Wales—Farmhouse .. ee ei ie = 
” 18 Ramsbottom, Lancs—School re ae ae -» | School Board a 
» J8 | Aldershot—Gates .. :. | Urban District Council a0 
» 18 Kingston-upon-H ull— Junior Department at Sckool. - , School Board ., 
» 19 | Llangwyryfon—School and Master’s Residence ..-| Lilanrhystyd Urban District School Board 
” 19 | Oarlisle-——Bricks, Tiles, Cement, &e. a8 .. | Corporation .. a 
’ 19 | Padiham—Bricks, Cement, &c. .. *. | Urban District Council AA 
” 19 Aldershot—Brick work, &c., of two Sew age Filters .. | Urban District Council e 
» 19 | Barry, Wales—Hall .. Ss ag —_—— 
» 20 | London, 8.B.—Disinfecting Chambur, Stabling, &c, ., | Lambeth Boreugh Council .. % 
” 20 Chichester—Busincss Premises .. a --— 
” 20 | Shipley, Sussex—Alterations to School and Cottage teu) ———= 
” 20 | Wyke, Pradford—Additions to House .. wg so oh Binds 5 ss 
” 21 Clielmsford—Extersion of Premises fa Rc .. | Star Co- -ope rative Society we 
» 21 | Sneffield—Saleshops and Premises * Be .. | A. Davy & Sons, Ltd. “s 
” 21 | Norwich--School .. a Es .. | School Board ., Pe Ah 
» 21 | Hoylake, Cheshire—Tules, Cement, &ec. .. re .. | Urban District Oouncil ., 
” 22 | Macclesfield— Foundations, &c., to Infirmary Annexe _— 
” 22 Sutton Coldfield—Bricks, Cement, Lime 3 ( | Corporation .. ns 
” 22 | Willenhall, Staffs— Portland Cement, Paving Bricks . Urban District Council ar 
» 24 | Dartford—Pair of Semi-detached Cottages hural District Gouncil 2s 
” 24 | Bpsom—Additions, Alterations, at Isolation Hospital | Urban District Oouncil oe 
” 29 | Long Eaton--Engine-room, Boiler House, Chimney | U:ban District Council ee 
Shaft, &c. 
” 25 | Poplar--Workmen’s Dwellings .. ..  «. —.. | London County Oouncil  .. 
” +0 | Loudon, N.—Wall Mctropolitan Asylums Board 
” “6 | Chartham Downs, near Cauterbury—18 Cottaves Keut Oounty Asylums Conimittee 
” 27 London, E.—Casual Wards .. 7 | Stepney Guardians ., a 
” 29 Sherfi eld Englisb, near Romsey, Rants—O hurch | Lady Asbburten me os 
”» 23 | Great Harw ood, Lancs—S!aughter- heuses iP ..  trban District Council Be 
Apr.l ] Islew orth— Additions to Schools ., oF Ucionu Guardians a ae 
” 1 West Ham--Public Library 5 ie 5 .. | Borough Council F Ne 
” 4 | York——Offices ., oe of .. | Nerth-Uastern Railway Co.., 
2 8 Denton, near Gravesend--Hospital Bloc« ts .. | Uorporation of London aie 
No date. Hereford—Municipal Buildings .. 3 as .. Lown Oouncil ., on on 
ENGINEERING: 


Mar. 


Annan, Dumfries—Waterworks 
Maldon, Essex—Lining Well on - ya he 
London, N.W.— Overhead Travellers me Ls 
Danbury, Essex— Water Supply Werks ., as 
Arnside—Re-erecting Bridge a ie 
Heckmondwike-- i lectrical P lant. ra 
Aberavon— Gasworks 
Bournemouth— Coal and As ch Conve yors, ‘&e. 
Great Baddow, rear Chelmstord—kcring 
Basford, Notts— Waterworks Ae ao 
Prestonpans, Scctiand - Waterworks 
Tynemcouth— Gravitation Main 
Birkenhead—2 Terry Steamers ., ov 
Antrim—W aterworks A Aa 
Aberavon—Conyersion of Fier .., fe 
Ley tonstone—Heater, &c., at Workhouse 
Wallsend—steel Hopper .. 
Wallsend—Retuse Destructor, éc. 
Maryport—2. Oraues .. “es oe 
Liege, Belgium—Railway .. es 
Maryport—Hoper Barge .. os 
Ne!son, Lanes—Cistern, &c. 
Resecmn on, Ire'and— Water works Ss 
llford—Electric Tramways.. 


oe oe “. o. 


* * 


Town Council.. ed 
St. Pancras Borough Oouncil 


Cle:msford hural District Courcii 


Sb. uth Westmo? land R.D.O, 
Hicctric Lighting Uommittee 
Corporation _.. 
Tuwn Council ., os 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Oouncil 
Hacdington County Council 
Cor} oration se 
Corporation 
County Asy'um Committee... 
Town Cousel,, 

Lnicn Guardians 
Curporauon ., 
Council . me 
Harbour Commission rs 


oe oe 


oe 


oe 


Hai bour Commizs:oners 
Gas Committee 

Rural D strict Council Art 
| Urben District Council ae 


| Fairbank & Wall, Architects, 


. EF, R. Smitt, 6 Great Oollege Street, Westminster. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, Architects, Todmorden. 

R. 8. Cockrill, Architect, Orossley House, Lowestoft. 

R. Clark, Clerk, Workhouse, Clones. 

A. O, Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, F.C. F 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, H.C. 

W. B. M’Lusky, Engineer, Friarton, Perth. 

J. Donohoe, Hon. Sec., Tobercurry. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E C. 

OC. Smith & Son, 164 Friar Street, Reading. 

J.S. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

J. Thomas, Bailiff, Bullhill, Pilton. ‘ 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

Rey. J. Lloyds, Greenland Terrace, Aberayron. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 

Electricity Department Offices, 57 Pratt Street, N.W. 

T. Newbigging & Son, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 

J. Green, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Haslingden. 

O. 8. Errington, Architect, Victoria Buildings; Simkar ae t West, 
Newcastle. 

W. L. Rothwell, Engineer, Council Office, Radcliffe. 

J. 8. Qair1s, ‘Architect, Dillon Terrrce, Ballina. 

Surveyor, 215 Balham High Road, 8.W. 

R. Dobson, Jasmine Oottage, Milnthorpe. 

P. J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend. 

Company’s Office, Cowdenbeath. 

Rey. G. O. Evans, Gardd, Llanymynech, 

No. 1, High Street, Longtown. 

8. Dyer, Architect, Bridtington. 

R. J. Beswick, 35 Regent Street, Swindon. 

R. J. Beswick, 35 Regent Street, Swindon. ~~ 

F. KE. Dixon, 49 Lune Street, Preston. 

A. T. G. Woods, Architect, New Road, Brentwood. 

Mr. Hargreaves, Exchange Buildings, Dradford. 

W. Bailey. Architect, Market Street, Bradford. 

Adkin & Hill, Arehitects, Prudential Buildings, Bradfcr.1. 

i’. Taylor, 26 Temple ‘Street, Aylesbury. 

H. Simmonds, Engineer, Gasworks Bury. 


B. J. Francis, Architect, Abergavenny. 

Holland & Sons, Architects, Ifigh Street, Newmarket. 
F. Taylor, 26 Temple Street, Aylesbury. é 
J. Phillips, Owm Road, Wauullwyd. 
Mr. Askwith, Co.’s Resident Engr., 
J.B. Thornley, Architect, Darwen. 
F. Ryall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bermondsey. 

i. Kirby & W. E. Willink, 5 Oook Street, Liverpool. 

Holland & Sons, Architects, High Street, Newmarket. ’ 
J. D. Webster, 19 St. James Street, Sheffield. 

J. F. Walsh & G. Nicholas, Architects, Museum Ohambers, Halifax. 

J. Pattinson, Architect, Windermere. 

1 0 Finglah, Borough Surveyor, John Street, Carmarthen. 

P. R. Longmore, Olerk, High Street, Hoddesdon. 

D. 1’. Isaac, Wheat Street, Brecon. 

T. Bell, 14 Grimshawe Street, Burnley. 

N. F. Denis, 126 Victoria Roed, Aldershot, 


South Rd., eRe Auckland. 


| Botterill, Son & Bilson, 23 Parliament Street, Hull. 


D. Jones, Architect, Pontrhydfendigaid. 

H. C. Marks, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

J. Gregson, Engineer, Council Offices, Padiham. F: 

Surveyor, Council Office, Victoria Road, Aldershot. 

G. Thomas, Architect, Queen's Chambers, Queeu Street, Card ff. 

H. Edwards, Borough Engineer, Lambeth Tuwn Hall, Kennington 
Green, S.E.'! 

Saunders & Saunders Architects, Arcade Chambers, Newark. 

HK. 8. Arkle, Shipley Vicarage. 

Oraven Bank Chambers, Bradford. . 

Charles & W. H. ’Pertwee, Architects, Bauk Oh ambers, Chelmsturd. 

Gibbs & Fleckton, 15 St. James's Road, Sheffield. _ 

C. J. Brown, Architect, Cathedral Offices, Norwich. 

L. G. Dashper, Surveyor, District Council Odices, Hoylake. 

H. Beswick, County Archit« ct, Newgate Street, Chester. } 

W.A H. Olarry, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield. © 

T. E. Fellows, Engineer, Town Hall, Willenhall. 

Tait & Hobbs, Architects, Lowfield Street, Dartford. } 

li. R, Capon, Surveyor, Bromley Hurst, Church Street, Eysom. , 

F. Worrall, Engineer, Council Offizes, Long Katou. 


Architect’s Department, Housing Branch, 18 Pall Mall East, 8. W 
A, & GC Harston, 15 Leauenhall Street, H.0, 
w.J. Jennings, 4 St. Margaret's Street, Canterbury. 


f. Bath, Architect, Orown Obambers, Salisoury, 

A. H. Dunkin, Surveyor, ‘own Hall, Great Harwood, 
W. stephens, Olerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, 

Town Clerk, Town Hall, West Haim, Li. 

W. Be!l, Company's Architect, York. 

City Surveyor, Guildhall, #.0. 

H. A. Uheers, Arch tect, {wickenham, W. 


J. Barbour, 53 Buecleuch Street, Dumfries. 

T. R Swales, Borough Surveyor, Maliou. 

Klectricity Department Offices, 57 Prato Street, N.W. 
J. Dewhurst, Engineer, Aveave Ohambers, Onelmsford. 
A. Milne, Clerk, Council Office, Kendal. 

«i. H. Carter, Engineer, Power station, Heckmondwike, 
T. Newbigging & Son, 5 Norfolk Street, Manchester. 
F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Bournemouth, 
J. Dewhirst, Engineer, Avenue Chambers, Obelmsford. 
S. Maylan, Surveycr, Public Offices, Basford, 

J. D. Watson, County Olerk, Haddington. 

J. Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Ferries Manager, Woodside, Birkenhead, 

J. Barton, Engineer, Exchange Buildings, Dundalk. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hal), Aberavon. 

F. E. Hilleary, Olerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone, N. 8, 
G. Hollings, Borough Surveyor, Wallsend. 

G, Hollings, Borough Surveyor, Wallsend, 

F. Kelly, Clerk, Harbour Office, Maryport, 
Government Provincial, Liege. 

F. Kelly, Clerk, Harbour Office, Maryport. 

A.J. Hope, Engineer, Gasworks, Nelson. 

T. T. O'Keefe, Cierk, Council Office, Roscommon.) - 

W. CO, C. Hawtayne, 9 Queen Street Place, E,0, . 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED 


13 


43 


l4 
J5 
15 
15 
7 
17 
M7 
17 
38 
318 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
19 
20x 


IRON AND STEEL: 


Blackpool—Stores .. ve 
Haslingden—Castings, Tools, &e. & ne ee a 
Brad!ord—Rails, é&c. .. A os 
Wrexham—Cast-iron Tank.. 3 

Eastbourne—Cast- and Wrought- -iron Goods, Too’ 83 &e 
Bury, Lancs—Steam Fittings, Bolts and Nuts., 
Manchester—Steel Roof Trusses, Girders, &c. .. ui 
Erith. Kent—Cast-iron Pipes, gone Grates, &e. 
Manchester—' ramway Rails, &c.. a 
London, 8.E.—Ironmongery, &c. .. $0 ue ce 
Antrim—Pipes, &c. .. ae 
Belfast—Iron Castings, Iron ‘and Steel, Tools, &e, 
Powes Park, N.--Road Bridge over New River 
Padilam—Ironw ork, é 
Carlisle—Sewer Ironwork, Iron and Steel, Nails, Sey 
St. Helens, Lancs —Manbole Covers, &c. a 
futton Coldfield—Bar-iron, Iron Oastings, &c.., 
Willenhall, Staffs--Stores .. 
Burnley—Ironwork ae 
Withington, Lanes—Manhole Covers, &o. 
Hastings—Stopcocks 

Mo*s Side, Manchest er— Manhole Covers and Gratings 
Manchester —Bolts, Nuts, &c. 

Victoria, Australia—Steel Rails and d Fishplates 
Caleutta—Stopcocks.. ad 


oe on 


oe on on 


oe 


oe es 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 


Black pool—Brushes, Oils, Paints, &c. ., oe 
London. S.W.—Painting, &e, i. 
Great Yarmouth— Painting Br me ais 
Preston —Oils, Varnish, Painls, &¢. 
Eas tbournpe—Oils, Colours, &c. ., An 
Barnstaple—Colouring and Decorating Market ve 
Barnstaple— Painting and Repairs to Premises 
Bury, Lancs— Oils, White and Red Iead, Lead Tubing 
London, 8.—E —Paints, Oils, &c. 
HanwelJ, W.— Road Works 
Belfast-- Plumbers’ Work, Paints and Oils ae 
panne enshee., Paints, Oils, Varni-hes. &e,.. 
Larry, Glimorgan—Lead & Compo Tipe, Sheet Lead.. 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: 


Blackpool—Stores and Materials ,, 
Clare, Suffo)k—Granite ee 
London, S.W.—Tar Paving.. 
Barnard Castle—Materiais .. 
London, 8.W.—Kerbing and Spur’ Stones 
London, S.E.—Rcads a5 . 
Guildford—Materials and Cartage 
Wrexham—Materials as es 
Burnley—Materials and Stores 
Haslingden—Materials and Stores 
Hastbourne—Stores and Materials 
Stafford— Granite, Slag and Chippings 
Riceall, Selby—Materials 
He:sle—Materials  .. 
Erith, Kent—Materia s os 
Sevenoaks— Street Works .. 
Tutbury, Burton-on- Trent—Materials 
London, 8.E.—Materials .. 
Hanwell, W.—RKcad Works... 
Hertford—Road Works 
Tynemouth—-Footpaths .. 
London, N.— Road Works .. a 
Rushden, Northants—Granite and Slag 
Tottenham—Making-up Roads 
London, N.—Roads .. 
London, §. W.—Making-up and Paving f 
Msidenhead —Mater‘ ats oh aie 
Uckfield, Sussex—Materials 
Carlisle—Materials and Stores ., : 
Hazel Grove, Stockpo1t—Matcrials 4 
Padiham—Materials.. 

St. Helen’s, Lancs—Materials and Steres" 
Rothwell, near Leeds--Mateiials .. 
Hoylake, Oheshire—Materials and Stores 
East Ham— Stores ard Materials .. es 
Willenhall, Statfs--Stores and Materials" ate oe 
Burnley: —Materials ae ‘ 
Durham—Paving Material.. 
Withington. Lancs—Mat erisls 


oe 


ee ee ee 


or ee 


oe 
o. o- 
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oe 
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Sutton Coldfield - Materia's me 3 
Maid+t«ne—Road Rey air and Main. enatce is of 
biack wel, near Mansfield--Making up ., eA 
Ely, Cambs— Granite and Gravel .. % oe 
Moss Side, Manchester--Materials, &c. .. oa 


Stroud, Kent—Works and Materials ., 
Canterbury—Materials a 

Great Harwcod, Lancs—Materials avd eam Li “b u r, 
New Malden— Materials 


on * “- as 


Dartford—Street Works 


SANITARY ; 


Blackpool—--Earthenware Pires, &c. ts 
Greenoek— Sewage Purification Works ., os 
WrexLam—Drain Pipes : 
Eastbourne-—Pipes, J unctions, &o. se 
Bw nley—Earthenware Pipes, Disinfectants, &e. Fi 
Haslingden—Sanitary Pipe , Scavengiuy, &c. .. as 
Eccles, Lancs—D. sinfectants, &e, 

Kirkhcaton, near Huddersfield — Drainage Ww or ks 
krith, Kent - Drain Pipes, &c. ae 
London, N.—Stoneware Fipe Sewer 
Southgate--Sewers 
Belfast—Sewer Pipes, &e. 
Maidenhead—Stoneware Pipes... oe 
Balby-with-Hexthorpe, Yorks--Scavenging ne 
Carlisle~-Sewer and Drain Pipes, &c, 
Padiham—EHarthenware Pipes oe os an 
Hazel Grove, Stockport--Sanitary Pipes, ke, 


e on) . 


on . oo 


ee oe oe 


. 
- on oe . 
. 


on * . o- 


“* * of. 


-| St. Helen’s, Lancs—Sewer & Drain Pipes, Disintectants 


ne o. ** 


London, 8.E.—Sanitary Work, &c. 


‘| Rural District Council 


Highway Committce 


| Town Council ., 


| WorLs ( ommittee 


| Urban District Oouncil 


FOR WHOM 


| Corporation .. ve 


| Highway Committee ; 
| Metropolitan Asylums Board 2 
| Pertand Haven Commissioners , 


| Highway Committee .. 


| Urban District Oouncil 


| Corporation 


| Ruial District Council 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


Highway Committee .. 4 
Town Council ,, a “e 
Oorporation .,, oe os 
Town Council .. ay . 
Town Council ., 3 


Gas Committee 


on - 


Tramways Committee Be 
Urban District Council Ah ae 
Tramways Committee o, si 


Bermondsey Borough Council 
County Asylum Committee.. 


| Works Committee 


Southgate Urban District Council | 
Urban District Oouncil 
Oorporation 
Corporation 
Corporation ., 

Urban District Council 
Highways and Sewerage Committee 
Urban District Council 


oe ae 


oe oe oe oe 


oe oe ee oe 


oe 


Urban District Council aH a 
Waterworks Oommittee es 

Government 
Corporation 


oe ee ee 


oe - oe 


o. 


Corporation ., 
Town Council .. ae ne ; 
Urban District Oouncil me F 
Urban District Council ‘ 

Gas Oommittee os 
Bermondsey Borough Council 
Urban District Council =e 
Works Committee 
Corporation ., aa ar. 
Gas and Water Committee Hic 


ee ee 


ee oe oe. 


Rural District Oounci) ot 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Rural District Oounci} es 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Camberwell Borough Oouncil., 
Rural District Council 
Town Oouncil .. D 
Rural District Council 
Town Council ., ole 
Town Council .. pe 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Oouncil 
Sculcoats Rural District Council 
Urban District Council ar 
Urban District Council st 
Rural District Council aie 
Eermondsey Borough Council 
Urban District Uouncil 
Corporation 
Corporation ,, aie 
Mornsey Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council Be ; 
Hornsey Urban District Council . 
Fulham Borough Council .. 3 


oe ee ee 


oe . 


Town Coutrcil .. : 

Rural District Vouncil | 
Corporation ., a 
Urban District Courcil ae . 
Urban District Council p 5 


Corporation .. ; . 
Urban District Uouncil AS ae 
Urban District Council 5 
Urban District Oouncil 

Highways and Sewage Committee - 
Corporation ., 
Urban District Council 


Kent County Council * 
Rural District Council 


oe 


Urban District Oouncil o 


Roads and Survey Committee 
Urban District Uouncil 
Urban District Council 


2 05a, Her oa) d,s alee) Se 


Urban District Council 


e 


own Couneil ., oa 
Rural District Uouncil 
Town Council ., 
Ucuneil., 

Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 
Hornsey Urban District Council 
Urban District Council 


Town Council .. rey 
Urban Disurict Council 
Oorporation .,, 

Urban District Council 


Corporation ,, pe 
Southwark Union Guardians 


SWAN O bas oe 


2 ies Per 16) idk eg 8" eed: we 


BELOW das BM die, 


J.S. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 
J.S. Green, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Haslingden. 
J. H. Oox, City Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. 

Borough Surveyor, Wrexham. 

R. M. Glogne, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastbourne. 

H. Simmonds, Engineer, Gas Works, Bury, 
J. M. M'Elroy, 55 Piccadilly Manchester. 
O. H. Fry, Clerk, Council Offiges, Erith. 
J.M. M’Elroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
F. Ryall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bermondsey. 
J. Barton, Hngineer, Exchange Buildings, Duadalk 
Superintendent of Works Office, Town Hall Street, Belfast. 
C. G. Lawson, Surveyor, Oouacil Offices, Palmers Green, N. 
J. Gregson, Hugineer, Council Oie»s, Padihwn. 
H. ©, Marks, 33 Fisher Street, Oarlis!e. 
G.J.O Broom, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. Helens. 
W.A. 4H. Clarry, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sutton Ooldfeld. 
. E. Fellows, Hagimeer, Town Hall, Willenhall. 

H. Pickles, Borough Sarveyor, Towa Hall, Burnley. 

H. Mountain, Engineer, Town Hall, Weet Disbary, Manch ‘ster, 
P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
H. B. Longley, Engineer, Moss Side, Manchester. 
G. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, S.W. 
F, Gains‘ord, Secretary, Corporation Offices, Calcutta. 


Aly 
G. 
A. 


J. 3. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blazkp ol. 
T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, H.O. 


| J. T. Waters, 2 Quay, Great Yarmouth. 


Engineer, Ribble Navigation, Engineers’ Office, Preston, 

R. M. Gloyne, Borough Engineer, Town Hail, E.stbourne. 

Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Barnstaple. 

Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Barnstaple. 

H. Simmonds, Engineer, Gas Works, Bury. 

F. Ryall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bermondsey. 

S. W. Barnes, Surveyor, Council Offices, Church Rd., W , Hanwell, W 
Superintendent of Works Office, Town "Hall Street, ’B Itaze, 

H. O. Marks, 36 Fisher Street, Oarlisle. 

F, M. Harris, Engineer Offices, Barry. 


J.S. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

W. H. Carr, Surveyor, Olare. 

T.D. Mann, Olerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment E 0. 

W. Parkin. Surveyor, Barnard Oastle. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Wmbankment, H.C. 

W. Oxtoby, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell. 

W.S. W. Oullerne, Clerk, Oommercial Road, Guildford, 

T. Bury, Town Clerk, Guildhall, Wrexham. 

S. Edmondson, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 

J. 8. Green, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Has'ineden, 

R. M. Gloyne, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastbourne. 

W. Morgan, 4 Martin Street, Stafford. 

E. Townend, 1 Abbey Place, Selby. 

A Greaves, Surveyor, Hesle. 

O. H. Fry, Clerk, Council Offices, Erith. 

J. Mann, Surveyor, Oouacil Offices, Sevenoaks, 

H. 8. Tebbitt, 320 Shobnall Street, Burton-on-Trent. 

F. Ryall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bermondsey. 

8. W. Barnes, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Church Rd. W., Hanw 1 

J.H.Jevons, Borough Surveyor, Hertford. 

J. F. Smillie, Borough Surveyor, Tynemouth. 

K. J. Lovegrove, Council's Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

W. B. Madin, Engineer, Vestry Hall, Rushden, 

W. H. Prescott, 712 High Road Tottenbam. 

EK. J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 

F. Wood, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham Greea, 3..W. 

BR. Johns, Surveyor, Guildhall, Maident ead. 

Mr. Miles, 173 High Street, Lewes. 

H. O, Marks, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle, 

G. S. Doncaster, Surveyor, Station Stiect, Hazel Grove. 

J. Gregson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Padiha mn. 

G. J. O. Broom, borough Engineer, Town Hall, St. Helen's. 

J.T. Pears, Surveyor, Oouncil Otfices, Rothwell, near Lae is. 

L. G. Dashper, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hoylake. 

O. EB. Wilsoa, Clerk, Public Offices, Wish Hau. 

T. EB. Fellows, Surveyor, Town Hall, Willenhall, 

G. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Tow n Hall, Burnley. 

Oity Surveyor, Durham. 

A. H, Mouutain, Surveyor, Towo Hail, West Didsbury. 

W. A. H. Olarry, Borcugh Surveyor, ‘lowa Hall, Suctou 

h', W. Rack, 86 Week Screet. Maidstone. 

tH. Silcock, 34B West Gate, Mansfield. 

E. B. Olaxcon, Olerk, Hy. 

H. B. Longley, Surveyor, Moss Side, Manchester. 

G. W. Prall, Clerk, Workhouse, Stroud. 

A. C. Turley, City Surveyor, Guildhall Street, Canterbury. 

A. H, Dunkin, Surveyor, Town Hall Great Harwood. 

tT, V. H. Davison, D.strict Oouncil Offices, Cambridge Road, New 
Malden. 

W. Haston, 8 Hythe Street, Dartford. 


mee: 


Coldfield. 


J.8. Beodie, Borough S$ wveyor, Town Hall, Black po 1. 
J. Murray, Engineer, County buildings, Pais'ey. 
Borough surveyor, Gui dhall, Wrexham. 

R. M Gloyne, borough Kngineer, Town Hall, Hastbsurne, 


| S, Edmondson, 13 Nicholas Street, Burniey. 


J.S.. Green, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, HasJingécn. 
O. W. Laskey, Town Hall, Hecles. 

C. H, Marriott, Son & Shaw, Church Street Chambers, Dewsbury. 
C. H. Fry, Clerk, Council Offices, Erith. 

E J. Lovegrove, Council Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
OC. G. Lawson, Surveyor, Couucil Offices, Peliners Green, S. 
Superintendent of Works Ottice, Town Hall Street, Be fast. 

P. Johns, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead, 

G. Gledhill, Council Offices, High Roid, Balby. 

H. O. Marhs, 35 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

J. Gregson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Padibam. 

G.S. Doncaster, Surveyor, Statioa Street, Hazel Grove. 

G. J. C. Broom, Borough HKngipnee",Town Hall, St. Helen's, 

G. D. Stevenson, 13 & 14 Kyng Street, E.O 


Xiv 
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SSS ae 


aioe dae: WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
SANITAR Y—coxtinued. 
Mar. 20 | Ardingley, Sussex—Sewer .. Cuckfield Rural District Oourcil .. .. | Mr. Beach, Surveyor, Munster Green, Hayward’s Heath. 
a 21 East Ham--Stoneware Pipes, Gulley Fittings, Lime Urban District Oouncil oe a3 .. | B.E. Wilson, Clerk, Public Offices, East Ham. - 
$5 21 | Hoylake, Cheshire= Drain Pipes, Disinfectants, &c. Urban District Oouncil .. . .. | L. G. Dashper, Surveyor, District Council Offices, Hoylake. 
c 22 | Sutton Ooldfield—Harthenware Pipes, &e, te Corporation .. 3 Re .. | W. A. H.Olarry, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall Sutton Coldfield. 
” 22 Withington, Lancs--Sewerage Pipes, Junctions, &e., Urban District Council se .. | A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, West Didsbury, Manch stor, 
7 22 | Burnley --Earthenware Pipes, &c. we aie .. | Highways and Sewage Committee .. | G. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. z 
» 22 | Willenhall, Staffs—Stoneware Pipes, &c. oe .. | Urban District Council ¢ 5 gx OED. ENG Fellows, Surveyor, Town Hall, Willenhall. gE 
4 24 Tew kesbur y--Sewers, &e. .. 3 .. | Rural District Council oH .. | H. A, Badham, Clerk, Tewkesbury. pe 
“3 2 Canterbury— Stoneware fewer Pipcs, &o, a . | Roads and Survey Committee .. | A.O. Turley, City Survey or, Guildhall Street, Canterbury, . 
TIMBER : 2 
Mar 15 Haslingden—Timber ae AG .. | Town Council .. oe s .. | J. S. Green, Borough Surveyor. Municipal Offices, Haslingden, 2 
a 15 | Preston—Timber ae .. | Corporation 4, oe oe as .. | Engineer, Ribble Navigation, Engineer’s Office, Preston. = 
5 15 | Eastbourse—Timber. re Town Council .. °° .. | R. M. Gloyne, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eastbourne, = 
r 17 | London, S.H. —Timber, Hardw ood Pavi ing Blocks Bermondsey Borough Council ae .. | F. Ryall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bermondsey. ‘ | 
* 1824 Belfast-—Timber si ee oa a we .. | Works Committee ., a g .. | Superintendent of Works Office, Town Hall neers Belfast. pe 
a 19 | Carlisle—Timber we ah es “. .. | Corporation ., ey Ae : oo cei Oe ae 36 Fisher Street, Oarlisle. Ea 
“e 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. ey 
DATE OF | z Sn : ; a s 
DELIVERY | DESIGNS REQUIRED. | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WIOM ADVERTISED, - Ee 
| | | 
A ESAT zd ae ee Ce See es Pan : AS re ; 
| ‘ ; “6 
Mar, 1t | Lunstable—Infcctious Diseases Hospital . $ | £5 5s. 0. C. S. Benning, Town Olerk, Dunstable, i 
5 15 Lor don, S.W.—Military Ambulance Wagons | £500, £250, | Director-General of Ordnance (O. 7), War Office, Pall Mall, 8. W. , 
i 27 | Sheffield—Union Offices ~ £25, £15, £10. J. Smith, Olerk to Heclesall Bierlow Union Guardians, Th? Edge, Sheffield. 
“A 29 | Aldershot—Public Offices, Fire Station and Town Hall . I £100. £75, £50, N. F, Dennis, Surveyor, Urban District Oouncil Offices, Aldershot. 5 
3 31 | Wakefield— Improveme nt of Interior of Exchange Buildings . £25, £10. J.J. Martin, Bull Hotel, Wakefield. g 
April 4 Langho, near Blackburn——Buildings for Colony for Epileptics, £200, £150, £100. H. Woodhouse, Clerk to Chorlton and Manchester Joint Asylum Oom 
Imbeciles and Idiots. mittee, Chorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. ae 
3 8 | Oldham—Market Hall and Shops és te £50, £39, £20. S. A. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Oldham. } 
39 21 | Coleraine--Tyv enty-five Workmen’s Dw ellings < a8 £20, £10. W. Henry, Clerk to Urban District Oouncil, Town Hall, Coleraine. % 
9 20 | Glasgow—Branch Library (Local Architects) — J. D. Marwick, Town Clerk, Oity Chambers, Glasgow. ’ Pa 
May 1 Melbourne, Victoria—Memorial Statue to Queen Victoria in ood Agent-General for State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster. | 
| Marble and Bronze. ‘ 
= 14 | Harrogate—Town Hail . ; £150, £100, £75. F, Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. “Ss 
June 30 | Liverpool—Cathedral (Portfolios - ‘of “Drawings or ‘Designs | a Hon. Secretary, Oommittee, Church House, South John Street, Liverpool. 
| in apy Style to be submitted). 
Sept. 1-14 | St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River sh a —— St. Petersburg Gorodskaia Uprawa, St. Petersburg. ie 


New Companies, 


Palmer's Decoration and Furnishing Co., Ltd. 


Registered to rou the business now carried 
on at 49 and 50, Sussex Place, South Kensington, 
Middlesex, by Palmer & Co.; to develop. and 
extend the same, and generally to carry on 
business in the United Kingdom or elsewhere 
as manufacturers of and dealers in furniture, 
builders, house furnishers, gas and electric light 
fitters, Ke, Capital 1,500 in £1 shares, 


Sutcliffe, Speakman & Co., Ltd. 


Negistered to carry on business as manufac- 
turers of brick, tile, cement and other machinery, 


appliances and tools, steam engines, clay | 
working and hydraulic machinery, concrete 
and artificial stone, grinding and crushing 


machinery, &c, Capital £25,000 in £1 shares, 


Vegox, Ltd. 


quarry owners, brick and stone merchants, &c, 


Capital £1,000 in £1 shares. 


Henry Joules, Ltd. 


land at Longhill, Seaton Carew, West: Hartle 
pool, together with the new brick-works anc 
| other property and rights held in connectior 
therewith. Capital £37,000 in £1 shares. Thi 
| first directors are J. Burn, H,. Barnes, J. K. M 


Registered to carry on the business of colliery 
owners, landowners, fire-clay manufacturers, 


Guaranteed Gearing <== 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
60 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 8. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of 


System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


CONTINUOUS 


used in most cf the best known Public 
United Kingdom. ~ 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


GOLD MEDALS AWARDED, 


FIFTEEN 


AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ADAMS? SPECIAL comm 


Registered to acquire the business of an iron- 
monger and house furnisher as formerly carried 
on at 64, 66, 81 and 83, Wellington Road, South 
Stockport, Chester, by the late Henry Joules ; 
also as sanitary engineers, gas-fitters, builders, 
shop-fitters, &c. Capital £5,000 in £1 shares. 
Registered office: 64, Wellington Road, South 
Stockport. ; 


Riviera Real Estate Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire and turn to account any 
mines, mining rights and other property in the 
Republic of France or any other part of the 
world, Capital £20,000 in £4 shares, 


West Hartlepool Patent Brick Co., Ltd. 


Registered to carry on at West Hartlepool or 
elsewhere the business of brick, tile and pipe 
makers, potters, terra-cotta manufacturers, c., 
and to acquire about sixteen acres of freehold 


the Modern 


GEARING ” 


Buildings in the | 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed CUEING: the Controlling Handle vent 


Hessler and J, Howe. Registered office : Win 
dermere Road, West Hartlepool. 


Blaxter Quarries, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire and carry on the bus’ 
ness of a quarry proprietor, now carried on by 
J. Watson, of Whitburn Terrace, Marsden, Soutl 
Shields, at the Blaxter Quarry, Elsdon, North 
umberland, as the Blaxter Quarry Co. Capita 
£4,000 in £10 shares. Registered office : ‘ss 
John Street, Sunderland, : ‘ 


Friary Works, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire as a going concern 
business of a bellhanger and founder carried 
by Thomas Blackbourn at the Friary L 
Works, Salisbury. Capital £1,000 in £1 shar 
The directors are T. Blackbourn, F. Rigden ar 
H, K, Fulton. 


3 
a 


a 


within the Room 


Other Leading Specialities: 


THE “‘VICTOR’’ SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


(Oil or Pneumatic Check Action), 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. 
PANIC-EGRESS BULTS. 


New Patterns. 
Approved by the L.G.6 


* 
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EASTBOURNE.—For the erection of a Technical Institute jand NANTYFYLLON (MAESTEG, WALES).—For the erection of 
TEN DE RS. ‘ Fire Station for the Corporation :-- .| additional classrooms, outbuildings, &c., to the Nantyfyllon. 
In Portland In Bath Infants’ School, Maesteg, for the Maesteg "School Board. Messrs 
stonework. stonework, E. W. Burnett & Son,.architects, Tondu, near Bridgend :— 
i Tech. Fire Tech. _ Fire F. 0. Lewis & Son, Bridgend Road, TpCRIEG . £1,450 0 
Information from accredited sources should be pens Inst. Station. inst. Station. I. Rees, Maesteg. linat 2 oA ea 1,347 8 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be J f ie H ‘ooksley, Miskin, Llantrisan vs vee 1,880 
cepted unless they contain Pan nh of the Architect Maple’ & Co.%.. ..0- cus 35.436 5,115 ee 33,958 4,998 H. Evans, Tywith, Maest OB. van ete! eas) vas) “eve Dp 20H 10 
accept ; Strange & Son ... ... 87,112 5,368 ... 84,158 5,122 S. Lewis,* Maesteg... pie ae. te OD 
or Surveyor for the work. Holliday & Greenwood 35,777 5,085. 84,769 4,979 * Accepted. 
3 : W.&E. Noakes... ... 38,158 5,440... 86,706 5.817 
sAENLLYNVI (MAESTEG, WALES).—For the erection of Mark Hookham ... ... 40,328 6,519... 38,802 6,435 PUTNEY.—For the erection of four shops fa per Richmond 
ett aan shool, classrooms, per te ear pe gr built at Blaen- J.S. Kimberley... ... 42,855 6,267. ix <e 6,096 Road, Putney, for Mr. Thos. McIsaac, Mr.J.C ord, architect 
yaniv; Maesteg, for the Maesteg School Board. Messrs. K. W. Harris & Rowe, Ltd. 35,900 4,600... ain ewe and surveyor, 163 a Richmond Road, Da ieerre — 
Burnett & Son, architects, Tondu, near Briggend = Gann & Co. ... + ++ 89,100 5,120... oa, BnO 1800 W. J. Renshaw ... .. £5,991 | W. Bishop w+... a oe £5,450 
. Rees, Maeste ss Se EON Goddard & Son... ... 36.770 5,600... 82,900 5,287 H. Roffey... ... ves nee, 5,772 | Parsons & CO. 5 es coe eee BALL 
O.H. Cooksley, Miskin, Liantrisant "22 3040 0 F.G. Minter... ... ... 34,780 se- 782,080 4,040 Adamson & Sons‘) 2, 1. 5i35|F-G. Minter 02.0. 2 81178 
J. Jenkins,* Caerau, Maesteg 2805 0 C. Jackson... 36,599 85,266 . 5,730 J. Knight... .. cs... 5,475] Read & Wilkinson .., i. 4,007 
+ Accepted.” Se ge aa Ww. J, Bee : ou ter pie 
Martin Wells oan 85,08 84,8f 1375 “ 
BOURNEMOUTH .—For works, &c., in connection with the J. E. Johnson & Son... 26,986 36,618 5,835 rig, phar nies me ih alpeuare pipette ba PN oer oop 
errs Corporation tramways. Messrs. F. W. pacey, Longley & Co... . 37,439 : 85,050 '7-5,800 Manchester. Quantities be. Mr, ©) Bagot, 134, Deansgate, 
orough and tramway engineer, and Lacey, Clirehugh, My ‘ Menchester :— 
and Sillar, consulting engineers, 2 Queen Anne’s Gate, S.W. :-- HARBLEDOWN anp Sr. NICHOLAS (near CANTERBURY) .— Gerrard & Sons, Ltd. pees 500°] Peters & Sons... 
iy For the construction of sewers, outfall works, and pumping J. Byrom, ae) cba 93,341 W. Healey... 
Contract No. 12 Pe i a equips ment, station for draining the parishes of Harbledown and St. Nicholas, Hill '& Hey a, oe 22 50 LBeownve Soon 
: ee Ee 0. aces = » £22,001 19 | near Canterbury, for the Bridge District Council, Mr, A, Bromley, Southern 4 ‘Sons. Burgess & Galt .. ; 
Lowdon Bro: esi Ft i nea a ae ° ; | engineer, Cathedral Precincts, Canterbury :-- £6100 J. Ramsbottom... Bullivant & Sons,* “Man: 
Macartney, McBlroy, & Co. ace mT 19%734 10.0 | Paramor & Sons, Margate Scena Daniels & Sons... chester... se see ave 20,950 
> oy, & vse nee 19,734 1 | Wallis & Sons, Maidstone, and at Poikstone” B 1.437 
J.G. White & Co., Ltd.* ... ts ae vee 18,083. 3 0 A.S.Ingleton, Herne Bay... ... ee eee 45140 Accepted dabsaek to confirmation by Council. 
hata y. nae 5 oe: uh ed, t a as "Ey 19,533 3 O | 1. S: nne, Waluie oye eas gee els eo tear ee {Architect’s approximate cost, £22,235.) . 
ft OMSON~HOUSLO: ompany, std 4 | Cooke & Go sondon ies PAE Pt’ = Ges te, ne 
Contract No. 13.—Cables, &e.-- With stonew are ducts. Lowe, New Broad Street, E.C. Patsy Kiyo) Soe ; 
J.G. White & Co.; Titd.: 2. of x c 0.0 } Killingback & Co,, C amden Town, N.W. vey ve, i007: , 
S.. Ga White 8-Co. Tutt th ce! Gersiictat an 0 0 Ww. Waban. Avenue Road, Ramsgate 3,978 | 
cee Bros, G-UowLid= yeaa oe 24,053 3. 1 | W. J. Adeock,* Castle Street, C anterbury, and at <a 
. T. Glover & Co., Ltd. ceeite 24,006 0 0 Dover ria se Teed ce eee REL. | ! 


St. Helen’s Cable Company, Lid. . 
W. F. Dennis & Co. 
Western Electric C ompany.. 


6 * Accepted. 
9 KIRTLINGTON (OXON.).—For certain alterations and additions Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland, 


Boks eet mi = Sctiaay oe the 729,808 M21 | to the Park Farmhouse, Kirtlington, Oxon. Mr, Charles M. C, F 
W. T. Henley’s T ne eA hwnd k G : pe a Ag | Armstrong, architect, 5 High Street, Warwick :— ' 
pany, Ltd. P ph Works Com- . 5 | W. J. Bloxham, ‘Banbury an * »- 2588 0 0 SLATE SLAB Goods a . 
‘. , 7 ; x | G. Wye att & Son, Oxfor sae tne. lave tyes Daud POU LO PD 
Ci alone able and Construction Gom- Sa GuiSee T. Grimsley & Son, , Bigesier* tei 369 18 6 | 
Johnson & Phillipst Me feng ae ae Ress | bic ° - 
Wath Howard conduits, | _ LONDON, \N.E:— For building casual wards, clothes store Both Plain and Enamelled. 
Siemens Bros. & Co., Ltd... - + 27,858 11 8 eet: eons ap taba , ’ 


ror S laundry, and other buildings at Gainsborough Road, Hackney . 
W. T. Glover & Co., Ltd. ... "ND 953551 0 0 | Wiel. 34 ounty of r the Guardians of Hack A F E CAR R & LIVERPOOL | 
St. Helens Cable Company, 7 ia: Si ees 26,103 01 ies her the county of London, for the Guardians of Hackney L R D TE ) K 


W. F. Dennis & Co. » 4 9 


s. d.t 

Western Electric C ompany ae 25,002 19 3 29% (IVC) i 
British Insulated Wire Company, Ltd. ... 25,367 210 | Pe ens PERRY range Beet ae) Se gs ; 
W. T. Henley’s Telegraph Works Com- | Wicd PRATT Ce anes Sere ama tea rs ENG 
pany, Ltd. . 24,871-14 11 ai deoleny reer ee aan Rs x. a 
Callender’s Cable and Construction Com: W. 1D. Ke Mand eet e e ne ay 4 6 : 

pany, Ltd.* 24,509 10 10 | if Kellan we ate tee eee ane 30,400 4 6 

Johnson S Phillipa tien: oa ae ee ae rina ger & Sons MGs tes ce tate Gel” 30300 Ae S OF 33 FEET 4 
* Accepted. TcAltarnative: Informal. ee & Lofts cre ure nee ae ane Bf 800 ane IN ROLLS OF 3 . : 
| as & Edge 4 28,884 49 1 ] 
ee yee Bn ; ee i Weiheatrisite meee ey Patent Flexible Mastic ; 
CLACTON-ON-SEA.--For the erection of Boys’. Holiday ae | Ba Peart cake ks pea b] = 
and Cottage in St. Osyth Road, Clacton-on-Sea, Essex. Mr. aa a Bien na s : ROOFING & SLATERS FELTS. 7 
“Cressy, rade and Buen cr, C acton-on-Sea :— eaieeT te, Do 3 6 f 

Hi Siiith: teee se Scayk sco eaedhiaas Ueysrtee SOO. aaricO. 1 é : 
Bllis & Turneh oi seg. pha aes 600950 40-90 ae Chessum & Sons fotighe cciee  heBec858 5 ° L. L E WwW i s & Cc 0., 
Je McKay... hie ase Bedi ceis aes eae a rte OL OOO) Sot ne oi Sn ee ee ae 30 Office: 51, Shirland Road. { 

> > XG vu 7's A Gapakeet. Unvat aad ;steen 

ay tere Tayo gs See Gor ge Bae Perry. B07 2a. co a ass het, een k iat OD 4 0 Works : 8, Amberley Wharf, Paddington, London, W. 3 
W.S. Moore* Sle ear AR LL ROD eu Renton ay Bnew a oe iO. Fey iain teas Behe hee pe t ; Send for Samples Free. ; 

' OTe ‘ . y. G 1 de seh) Wee be BOO 5 
* Accepted. [All of Clacton-on-Sea.] Wy. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd.. 26,946 5 0 < 
‘OUR 7 ‘. De aring & Son... .. 4s 24,983 3.0 ; 

COVENTRY.--For the works required to be executed and BS 4 
; supplied in erection of five new cottages and other Herhert Bros.,* Corporation, ‘Ste 40 


i " o o “Fos West Ham, KE. .. 24,100 
Corpor: De ore BLOGG ) Rea Ds suaroly syne ren ene * Accepted, + Allowance per yard cube for sand. PILKING i ON’S 
Burton & Crease, Stoke, Coventry ... sie es 1,850 


A. A. Wincott, Foleshill Road, Coventry Ar Mlrones S03, OXFORD,.—Accepted for the erection and completion of a 
Kelley & Son, Foleshill, COVERTLY. vse! vines) Gove tenv, LiOE7 detached house at the corner of Binsey Lane and Botley Road for 7 
MoCarthy & Co. ae Road, ¢ oventry .. ... . 1,550 | Mr. John Lucas. Mr. Fett. Quinton, architect and surveyor, WORKS 1 Til ES 
allam & Co., ew Street, Coventrysn cc5 een wer, LOTS | 22, George Street, Oxfor UN F 
* Accepted. Messrs. Kingirlee & Sons, Oxford wa ~.s aes £1,130 CLIFTON J CTION, a : 
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igh Class Tiles 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING Manufacturers of Hig c 


WOLVERHAMPTON. © No.275 Round Bar RAILING. For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furntture, % 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- - 2 os EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 
apes te tos ee Co UL 1 CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, AND q 


CATALOGUES, 


PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had yith Sharp Points without 
extra chargé. 


London Show Rooms: , = 
; 37 & 38, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 


PA ground and can be fixed close up Manchester Show Rooms : 
LIST FREE. hte gecy ¢ 87, Cross Street. 


CAW’S Famous FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Popular all over the World. 


q 
aS 
aa 
38 
gm 
The New Patent “SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind. The “EASY” PEN. A most useful Pen suitable for all work 
It is different to all others. Absolutely air andink tight. From 12/6 to 26/- each. From 8/- to 16/6 each, 
The “‘DASHAWAY ” PEN. Beautifully made and finished. It has The “DAINTY” Pen. An ideal Pen for Ladies, No larger than a_ 
a Double Feed which never fails. From 10/6 to 24/- each. lead pencil. 5/- and 9/= each. 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, or of the Sole Wholesale Agents :— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, LONDON, E.C. 
yy The PERFECT 
| IN | STEEL BOND. 
For Foundations, Walls, Floors, Roofs, 
THE NEW EXPANDED METAL CO., Limited. Se Ap Ray RD an a yg nm 


Docks, Conduits, Xe. 
Offices: 39, Upper Thames Street, London, E.C. Works: WEST HARTLEPOOL, PLASTER WORK. 


THE 
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EFFINGHAM Houses, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W.C, 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. Per Line 
Competitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
_ Paragraph Advertisements... ~ .. ee ee 
_ Pertrerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Sales by 
Austion., oe oe ee oe ee oe 
Situations Wanted or Vacant, 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) we oo 1 6 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) we «ee O26 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
_ later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES, 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 24. 
Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
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familiar a feature of the college—have been 
kept down to 100ft. from the pavement. The 
stone used—Minera stone—is the same as that 
employed in the rest of the college buildings, 
Mr. Paul Waterhouse has been mainly instru- 
mental in carrying out his father’s design, 


Our latest lesson from the 
Americans is in the art of lay- 
ing bricks quickly—1,800 and 
more per man per day, not the usual 400 odd of 
the average bricklayer or the 330 of the London 
County Council, Mr, Stewart, the building 
manager of the Westinghouse Company, tells 
how this is being done at the new engineering 
works in course of erection at Manchester : and, 
moreover, he takes pains to make it clear (see 
p. 67) that the bricks are being laid by 
British workmen belonging to the trade-union. 
And wherein lies the secret of this success? 
Good wages, intelligent supervision and modern 
labour-saving appliances are mainly responsible. 


American Brick- 
laying Methods. 


Though the benefits of such methods have been | 
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proposed shall (if desired) govern the conduct 
of future competitions. Most important among 
these is the proposal to appoint two assessors in 
every case involving special experience or where 
the cost exceeds about 20,000/., one assessor to 
judge the merit of the designs as architecture 
and the other to employ his special knowledge 
of the requirements for baths, hospitals, halls, 
&c.; while a third assessor is suggested as 
umpire if needed. It is further proposed that 
the Institute shall fix a scale of fees proportionate 
to the work done by the assessors, the payments 
to be made to the Institute, who would reward 
the assessors according to scale. There can be 
no doubt that assessors are often appointed who, 
though they be excellent architects in general, 
have no special knowledge of ‘the work they are 
set to adjudge; the planning of hospitals, for 
instance, cannot properly be judged by a man 
who has ‘never undertaken such work; and, 
vice versd, an architect may be thoroughly 
conversant with planning and yet be a bad 
judge of architecture; so that in mary cases 


Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


Pra 
= : = ij, 
as SS 
. Royal.Academy Exhibition, 1902. SN 
The receiving day for architectural works is | rt Wel: 


Thursday, March 27th. We shail be pleased, as 
in previous years, to receive drawings from 
intending exhibitors and to fornard them (free 
of expense) to Burlington House. In order 
that cereful reproductions may be made for 
publication, it is requested that drawings be sent 
as early as possible. No drawings can be | 
ee by us later than noon on the sending-in 
' day. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THE announcement that Mr. 
William Archer and Mr. Edwin 
Read ; O. Sachs are collaborating to 
_ produce a Blue Book on national, municipal or 
_ otherwise endowed theatres makes one think of 
the possibilities of theatre architecture and of 
_ those gaudy representations and finicking deco- 
rations which are so characteristic of the modern | 
theatre architect. When any complaint is made 
the architect excuses himself on the score that 
he. is only supplying what. the proprietor de- 
mands, and the latter—slfould he not approve 
the scheme, which, however, he generally does— 
puts forward the plea that he is only satisfying 
the public taste; the result of all of which is 
that our theatre architecture is very insipid. 
That a fine effect is obtainable without barbarous 
and crude decoration can be seen at Mrs. 
Langtry’s new theatre (to cite a recent example 
and one, be it noted, admired by the public) ; 
yet the majority of playhouses, and particularly 
the music-halls, are utterly vulgar in treatment. 
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WHITWORTH HALL, OWENS COLLEGE MANCHESTER. 
ALFRED WATERHOUSE, R.A.. AND SON, ARCHITECTS, 


- 


It is true-that:a building® devoted to such 
purposes can legitimately claim a greater free- 
dom.-in its decoration, but even madness has its 
method ; and there is no necessity to gild and 
plaster with tawdry ornament every nook and 
crook till the eye tires of the disorder, 


THE new Whitworth Hall 
Whitworth Hall. which has been added to 
Owens College, Manchester, 


was opened last week by the Prince and Princess 
of Wales. ‘The absence through illness of the 
architect,” saidthe Prince, ‘is a matter of regret 
to all of us.” The Hall proper is 65ft. high and 
cecupies the upper storey, the ground floor com- 
prising a number of rooms about 18ft. by 
17ft. intended for various purposes— chiefly for 
examinations. The oaken roof of the hall, 
which is of modified ‘ hammer-beam” con- 
stiuction, is particularly rich. The principals 
rest upon granite columns between which are 
the windows, the hall being lighted on both 
sides. The side windows, like the great- window 
at the south end, are filled with coloured glass, 
The two south towers, in order that they should 
not vie unpleasantly with the tall tower—so 


set forth over and over again, we do not readily | 
adopt them kere; it is the old conservatism by | 
which masters persist in antiquated modes and | 
men prefer to waste time on work which could 
be done three times as quickly by mechanical 
aids; a conservatism which permeates every | 
trade and business and is manifest on highway, 
field and river, so that the navvy digs whena 
machine might do it for him, and the boatman 
on the reaches of the Thames bails out all day 
with an old tin when the water might be 
removed ten times as speedily by a rotary hand- 
pump. In building operations the race is to the 
swift, and the cheapest maiket draws the best 
prizes. Whether we like them or not, these are 
the conditions of to-day, and we must either 
comply with them or go to the wall : or rather, 
as regards bricklaying, we must go to the wall and 
there comply with them—to employ a paradox. 
THE reversal of Mr, Norman 
Shaw’s selection as assessor in 
~~ the Chelsea*Publie Baths ‘com- 
petition has determined. several leading archi- 
tects, combining. with the Royal Institute, to 
formulate some new regulations which it is 


Competition 
Assessors, 


the appointment of a second assessor would 
undoubtedly be advantageous. One fact- is 
very obvious—two assessors will cost more 
than one, and, however desirable they be, 
it ig probable that the competition promoters 
will more often than not lean to the side of less 
expenditure and risk the finer selection : and 
the proposal to abolish the first premium does 
not improve matters, for it is now almost always 
merged into the commission and cannot there- 
fore be transferred to the second assessor's 
pockets. Therefore, whatever scheme is pro- 
posed, the fact remains that more money will 
need to be spent if two assessors are appointed : 
and it is a question whether many competition 
promoters will be prepared to pay three hundred 
guineas instead of half that sum for an adyan- 
tage which is more patent to architects than to 
the average committee man. What appears to 


_us to be in more urgent need of reform is the 


practice of. overriding the assessor's decision, 
and if the Institute could succeed in stipulating 
that the committee absolutely bound themselves 
to uphold the assessor’s award they would be 
removing a great stigma now attaching to the 
conduct of public competitions, ; 
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ROYAL SCOTTISH ACADEMY. 


THE ARCHITECTURAL EXHIBITS. 


HERE js a certain amount of pleasure in 
surveying the architectural section of the 
Royal Scottish Academy this year, there being 
an indication of improvement in the general 
appearance of the drawings, which do not look 
quite the medley of former years. Much praise 
is due to the Hanging Committee for the man- 
ner in which the exhibits are arranged on the 
walls and the selection of the best works for the 
central positions. The hanging of the water- 
colour and architectural drawings in the south 
room has for some considerable time been a 
bone of contention between the artists and 
the architects, and this year another experiment 
has been tried in hanging a few of the archi- 
tectural drawings intermixed with the water- 
colour and black-and white works in the small 
octagon. Thearrangement has this tocommend 
it, that it brings the architectural drawings more 
under the notice of the public, and this may 
induce architects to pay more attention to the 


draughtsmansbip of their drawings, which has. 


been sadly Jacking in the past. 

Mr. H.J. Blanc, R.S.A., sends three works. His 
‘‘ New Carnegie Baths and Gymnasium,” No. 755, 
and “Extensions of Jenner & Co.’s Premises,” 
No. 757, are both excellent designs, and indicate 
how a skilful architect can obtain a pleasing 
effect on broad lines and at little cost. His 
“New Pulp't and Canopy for the Coats 
Memorial Church,” No. 570, is a delightful piece 
of work in Mr. Blanc’s best style—the drawing, 
‘in its way, is quite as interesting as the design, 
being a very crisp piece of pencil work with 
delicate colouring, the lower portion being kept 
darker to enhance the appearance of the pulpit. 
One seldom has the opportunity of seeing a 
better drawing, and on this account it is to be 
regretted that the draughtsman’s name does not 
appear. Mr. G. Washington Browne, R.8.A., is 
represented by three drawings in the name of 
the firm—Peddie & Browne. All are large 
studies for facades, presumably to 3in. scale, No. 
759, ‘Insurance Company’s Buildings, Leeds,” is 
perhaps the most interesting, being Spanish 
Renaissance in style. No. 750 is for a similar 
type of building at Dublin which is more 
broadly handled, but the Florentine treatment 
of the ground floor appears weak under that of 
the English Renaissance of the upper floors, 
notwithstanding the broad mass of wall-surface 
between the openings. In general grouping 
No. 754, “Stirling Station Buildings,’ has a 
strong resemblance to the central portion of the 
Wolverhampton Public Library ; in style it is 
Elizabethan, with a central gable flanked by 
squat octagonal turrets corbelled out at the 
first-floor level; the central gable appears out of 
scale and mars an otherwise interesting design. 
Mr. A. Marshall Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., sends 
two drawings, No, 660, the tower of “New 
Greyfriars Church, Aberdeen,” the design for 
which is decidedly original and interesting as a 
free treatment of Perpendicular Gothic. No, 557, 


‘* Kingseat Asylum, Aberdeen,” is a good wash-° 


drawing illustrating in a bird's-eye view the 
villa type of asylum for the insane poor, 
somewhat after the type of Alt Scherbitz, near 
Berlin; the various blocks are of pleasing 
design. Mr. John Kinross, A.R.S.A., sends 
interior elevations and a sketch of “Tea Room 
at Buxley ” for Sir James Millar, Bart., No. 656. 
The subject being of little importance, the 
drawing hardly merits the position it occupies. 
Mr. J. J. Burnet, A.R.S.A., exhibits two eleva- 
tions of his “ Competitive Design for National 
Bank Buildings, Glasgow,” No. 753. The treat- 
ment is very effective, being in a French phase 
of Later Renaissance, 

Of church architecture there is little of 
importance. Mr. Alexander N. Paterson’s 
* Dunkeld Cathedral,” No. 655, is a large draw- 
ing showing the interior view as proposed to be 
restored; small plans are attached showing 
present and proposed arrangements, also a small 
sketch of the present interior; judging from 
these, the alterations will be a great improve- 
ment, and Mr. Paterson is to be congratulated 
on the work. Presumably the traceried east 
window without cusping is an existing one and 
on thataccount is to remain, but it is hardly in 
keeping with the remainder of the work. 


“ BRAHAN,” PERTH; FIREPLACE 


Messrs. Brown & Watt’s ‘‘Beechgrove U.F. 
Church, Aberdeen,” No. 544, is a dignified piece 
of work with lofty tower and spire. The style 
adopted is Early English rather freely treated, 
but for this it loses pothing in quality ; the plan 
is of the cruciform type now becoming general 
amongst the better class of Scotch churches. 
The belfry stage of the tower is placed entirely 
above the ridge-level of the main roof, and being 
detached from the nave it gives considerable 
dignity to this portion of the work. Mr, P. 
Macgregor Chalmers’s “Sketch Design for Forres 
Parish Church,” No. 566, is hardly in his best 
style, the tower and spire appearing top-heavy 
and cut of scale with the remainder of the work. 
Messrs. Stewart & Paterson’s ‘‘ Broomhall U.F. 
Church, Glasgow,” No. 651, is a work in the 
Decorated style, the general effect of which is 
somewhat squat. 5 
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AND STAIRCASE. BEDFORD AND 
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IN HALL. BEDFORD AND KITSON, ARCHITECTS. 


O£ school buildings there are only three 
examples. Mr. G. P. R. Young's “Central 
District School, Perth,” No. 543, is a broadly- 
conceived building of three floors and is 
illustrated by a good pen-drawing by Mr, A. 
McGibbon. The design is praiseworthy, the 


effect dignified, and appears to have been — 


obtained at little extra cost; the central 
portion projects slightly in advance of the 
general wall face and is further emphasized by 
moulded stonework around the windows, the 
sides being kept studiously plain; the lower 
storey is entirely of rusticated stonework, the 
upper being in plain brickwork with rusticated 
stone angles, and the whole surmounted by a 
well-proportioned cornice. Had a small plan 
been attached it would have given additional 
interest to the drawing. Mr. Thomas T. Paterson 
sends his “ King’s Park Burgh School, Dalkeith,” 


‘ \ 


KITSON, ARCHITECTS. 
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No. 746. The design is overcrowded with gables 
and otherwise too fussy to be entirely satisfactory 
for a school building : moreover, the drawing is 
hung too high fcr close inspection, but appears 
to be well executed in wash. . Mr, William C, 
Laidlaw’s “ Leith Nautical School,” No, 666, is 
illustrated by plans, elevation, sketch view. and 
a detailed sketch of the main entrance. The 
design is weak and generally uninteresting, the 
sketch view showing the unsatisfactory position 
of the roof lantern, which, however, looks very 


well on the elevation. Aba 

As there were so many competitors for the 
Hawick Public Library and the result was con- 
sidered so very unsatisfactury at the time, on ac- 
count of the assessor’s award being discarded, one 
turns with interest to examine the selected 
design, No. 563, by Messrs. J. N. Scott and 
A, Lorne Campbell. The other three hung are 
_ No, 657, by Mr. Edward C. H. Maidmar.; No 654, 
by Mr, G. Mackie Watson ; and No. 658, by 
Messrs. Findlater & Murray, 

Mr. J. Macintyre Henry exhibits two works, 
No, 649, “The Gibson Craig Memorial Hall, 
Currie,” the entrance front of which is over- 
elaborated while the sides are painfully plain. 
No. 665, “ Dunkeld House, for his Grace the 
‘Duke of Athole,” is a sad indication that even 
Dukes are seeking cheap buildings. The title of 
the drawing rather overpowers the design, 
which, however, is simple and fairly satisfactory. 
Both exhibits are crude examples of pen work. 
Mr. R.S. Lorimer’s ‘St. Andrews, Halsington, 
‘Finland,’ No. 650, is a large dwellins-house 
with office: attached, a pleasing group rather 
Flemish in feeling. 

Other drawings worthy of attention are 
* Gardon, Mortonhall Road, Edinburgh,” Nv. 571, 
by Mr. Thomas T, Paterson ; *‘ Fawside Currie- 
muirend, Colinton,” No. 661, by Edward C, H. 
Maidman; “ Drawing-room, Warden House, 
Coldingham,” No. 653, by Mr. James Jerdan 
(an effective water-colour hung too high); 
“Proposed House at Findon,” No, 652, by 
William Beattie-Brown, junr., well illustrated 
by plans, exterior and interior sketches, and a 
p'easing design of the cottage type; “ Hillside, 
Corstorphine,” No. 662, a well-grouped dwelling, 
thovgh the drawing does not do the design 
justice ; ‘‘ Waverley House, Gullane,” No. 740, 
by Mr. John Breingan; “Design for a City 


-. C.ub,” No, 667, by Mr. J. A. Arnott, a dignified 
~ composition ; 


and “Competitive Design for 
Queen Victoria Memorial for Liverpool,” No. 572, 
by Mr. J. Duncan Rhind. 

Mr. T. P. Marwick sends a large plaster model 
of ‘*New Premises for the National Bank of 
Scotland, Trongate, Glasgow,’ No. 631. Ihe 
Luilding is of four storeys with two attics, and 

js exceedingly effective. The details are English 

Renaissance of the seventeenth century, but the 


general disposition of the openings above the - 


sec nd floor do not coincide with those beneath, 

almost suggestive of Spanish influence, though 

all the openings on plan are placed equi-distant 

from the centre of each facade. The windows 

_ which come partially under the projecting angle- 
- turrets are a weak feature in the design. 

Models of buildings having much detail are 
certainly tobe encouraged if prepared as studies, 
as one too often sces that a good composition 
-has been partially spoiled by weak or coarse 
detaning. se 

‘While architects should r'ghtly regard draw- 
ings as only a means to an end, exhibition 
drawings are hardly of the same category, and 
a little extra attention might with advantage be 
given to their preparation. 


“ Brahan,” Perth.—This house was designed by 


Messrs. Bedford & Kitson, of Leeds, for R, D.- 


_ Pullar, Esq. ; an illustration of the garden front 


and a ground-floor plan were published in the 


BUILDERS’ JOURNAL for January 10th, 1900, 
' The hall is panelled in oak to about 7ft. and 
has an oak staircase ; above the panelling :s a 
plaster frieze of roses and honeysuckle, modelled 
by Mr. G. P. Bankart. The dining-room is 
panelled in oak toa height of 8ft., with panels 
inlaid with flowers; ‘it has an oak-beamed 
ceiling and ingle nook, with copper repoussé 
panels by Mr. Edgar Simpson, of Nottingbam. 
The drawing-room has a panelled dado chimney- 
piece, &c,, of cedar, inlaid with mother-of-pearl, 
and a plaster ceiling modelled by Mr, G, P. 
Bankart. 
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BRICKLAYING AND TRADE- 
~  - * UNIONISM. 


Some Facts about the New Westinghouse Works, 


R. J, C: STEWART, building manager of 

the British Westinghouse Jlectric and 
Manufacturing Co., Ltd., bas made an interest- 
ing addition to- the discussion about the effect 
of trade-unions on bricklaying-by stating. in-the 
“Times” what hag been done at the new works 
which his company are now erecting at Trafford 
Park, Manchester. In November, 1901,a regular 
average of 1,400 bricks per man per day. had been 
reached, and on some days as many as 1,800 bricks 
per man were laid. A little later work was com- 
menced on the pattern shop,. where. there are 


fewer openings in the walls than in any of the 


other buildings. In, the construction of this 
shop the regular average was 1,800 bricks per 
man per day. This building is 578ft. in length 


_ by 90ft. in width. .In no instance are the walls 


less than 19in. thick and in some instances they: 
are 23in.. thick. Mortar was used.. All the 
walls at the works are “piers.’ In the centre 


13ft, in diameter. IJt has an inside wall, or ring, 
separate from the outer walls, and consequently 
there are four faces to the stack, The first 
75ft. on the inside is lined with firebrick. 
Work was started on January 11th. During 
that. month, on account of the extra care 
required in lining the flue with: firebrick, the 
construction of the flue openings, and the setting 
of the stone base and coping to the square base, 
our bricklaying average was only 1,533 and 
1,600 per man per day of 8} hours. 

“From February Ist, however, we had plain 
sailing, and the average number of bricks laid 
per man per day was as follows :—February Ist, 
1,275 bricks (half, day); 2nd, Sunday ; 3rd, 
1,393 (two hours lost, accident to brick-hoist) ; 
4th, 1,894; 5th, 1,968; 6th to 8th,-no .work 
done on account of bad weather ; 9th, Sunday ; 
10tb, 2,022; 11th to 14th, no work, snowing 
andcold; 15th, 1,278 (half day); 16th, Sunday ; 
1G COT: 18th- 1.763% loth, - 2.145:> 20th, 
2,086; 21st, 1,979; 22nd, no work, raining ; 
23rd, Sunday; 24th, 857 (half day)—20,757 
brick-average per man for 10} days. This 
shows an. average per man per day of, say, nine 
hours of 1,976 bricks, ~The men worked 8} 


“ BRAHAN,” PERTIT : DRAWING-ROOM., 


of each brick pier is ae large “ Z” -bar steel | 


column. With one exception all the buildings 
are faced with what is known in the trade as 
No. 2 stock brick, The exception is the six- 
storey office building, 250ft. by 50ft., which is 
faced with No. 1 stock brick. 
indicate to men who understand the business 
the high grade of work and the care it requires. 
The averages per man mentioned include face 
brickwork. On common work an average of 
2,250 bricks per man per day was reached. 

Mr, Stewart continues : ‘' It- will doub‘less be 
regarded as a matter of public interest that our 
bricklaying at Manchester, which seems to us 
not unusual but which has attracted so much 
attention in this country, was attained under 


the direction of our bricklayer superintendents, | 


both of them Englishmen and members of the 
Bricklayers’ Union, The head superintendent 
has never been to America, but his principal 
assistant spent five years there, returning here 
some five years ago, and has remained here ever 
since. If further evidence be required of the 
number of bricks that Mnglish workmen are 
capable of laying in one day of 9} hours, when 
assisted by up-to-date methods of handling 
brick and mortar, I may call attention to the 
brick chimney stack which we are now erecting 
for the Mersey Tunnel Power Station at 
Birkenhead, This chimney is to be 250ft. 
Its base is 24ft. square, and its flue is 


These facts will | 


‘eee 
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hours per day up to and including February 11th, 
and nine hours per day since that date, This 
Birkenhead average has been made possible, 
partly, to quote the words of the bricklayers 
themselves, by ‘facilities which are unusual in 
this country.’ 

“Some features which seem to have attracted 
considerable attention at Birkenhead are the 
methods of outside scaffolding for building the 
brick stack, and the double platform lift, each 
platform holding two barrows of bricks, one 
ascending while the other descends. The time 


| occupied in raising. one platform from the 


ground to the height of the stack, which to-day 
is 150ft., is only 15 seconds, Another feature 
which the men regard favourably as helping 
them to do rapid work is our method of making 
mortar. Our mortar is made much softer than 
that commonly used in England, and the bricks 
are laid by a light pressure of the hand and a 
light tap of the trowel, instead of by repeated 
hammering of the trowel to force the brick into 
place in stiff mortar. By the use of. soit mortar 
we can lay enough with one stretch of the 
trowel for half a dozen to a dozen bricks. 
With stiff mortar, such as masons use in this 
country, it is possible only to spread enough at . 
one time for a much smaller number of bricks, 
as the stiff mortar leaves the trowel in a mass 
and will not spread freely. I might add that 
at the height now reached by the Mersey stack 
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we haye gone beyond the point where it is 
practicable to continue with outside scaffolding. 
From this point upwards we shall lay our bricks 
with greater economy by hoisting the brick on 
the inside of the stack, and using inside 
scaffolding. 

“All the bricklayers, including the foreman, 
engaged on the construction of this stack are 
British workmen, and all of them are members 
of the Bricklayers’ Union. The rate of wages 
paid to our bricklayers is 113d. per hour. ‘This 
is 13d. per hour above the trade-union rate. 
The foreman is paid a special rate. The bricks 
used in the Manchester and Liverpool district 
are about 20-per cent. larger than those used in 
the London district, . . . 

“ Finally, I will say that if our work has been 
rapidly executed it has been greatly due to the 
interest that has been taken by the representa- 
tives of the unions in securing for us the best 
men that could be obtained.” 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, Questions should im all. cases be 
addressed to the Editor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Early Classic Architecture. 
YORK.—STUDENT writes: ‘Kindly name 


some of the best authorities on early Classic | 


architecture, especially with reference to the 
Greek Thomson subject for this year, the restor- 
ation of the tower of Andronicus Cyrrhestes 
(Tower of the Winds) at Athens,” 

Stuart & Revett’s “Antiquities: of Athens,” 
Dilettanti Society’s ‘‘ Antiquities of Ionia’ and 
“Unedited Antiquities of Attica,’ Penrose’s 
“Investigation of the Principles of Athenian 
Architecture’? and Wilkins’s “ Antiquities of 
Magna Grecia.” 


Cost of Contractors’ Railways, 


C. R. D. writes: ‘What .would be the cost 
per 7ft, run of a narrow. gauge (lft. 1lin.) 
railway over fields ? Plenty of slate debris is at 
disposal; the line is to be used for a single 
horse tram.” 

As a general rule it is more convenient and 
economical to adopt one of the ordinary gauges, 
such as 18in., 24in., 30in., &c., rather than an 
outside gauge necessitating specially-built rolling 
stock in lieu of standard patterns. No details 
are given as to whether the railway is required 
for purely temporary purposes or for pérmanent 
use, 
suitable for horse traction, comprising steel 
rails weighing 12lbs. per yard run, bolted to 
steel sleepers spaced 3ft. apart, and ready for 
laying, costs from £350 to £450 per mile of 
single track ; if provided with 14lbs, steel rails, 
from £400 to £500 per mile, and £450 to £550 
per mile with 18lbs, rails. This kind of 
railway can be readily taken up and refixed in 
other positions, and is eminently suitable for 
temporary engineering works, quarries, &c. A 
2ft. gauge light railway formed with 12lbs. steel 
rails, 5in. by 3in. creogsoted fir sleepers 3ft. 6in. 
long, including fishplates, bolts, spikes, &c., 
complete and ready for fixing, costs about £300 
~ per mile, if with 14lbs. rails, £330 per mile, and 
£400 per mile for 20lbs. rails. The cost of laying 
rails, sleepers, &c,, varies considerably according 
to the locality, nature and surface of the ground, 
but for portable railways it may be taken at 


£120 to £200 per mile of single track, and £150’ 


to £350 per mile for laying light railways with 
wood sleepers, including ballasting with the 
materials available on the site. From the data 
here given it will be seen that the cost of a light 
tram or railway may vary from 5s. 6d. to 8s. 6d. 
per yd, run, AMO, 


Bonding Brick Piers. 


BLUE BRICKS writes: “I wish to carry a 
floor over a large area on blue brick piers in 
cement, 13ft. high, each pier to carry a distri- 
buted dead load of 25 tons, Would 14in, piers 


A light portable railway (2ft. gauge) | 


bonded as per sketch No. 1 be sufficient, or 
should they be bonded as No. 2? Owing to the 
number of ‘closures’ required in an 18in. pier 
as per sketch No. 3, is there much advantage in 
this over No. 2?” (Sketches not reproduced.) ; 

Neither a 13in. nor an 18in. pier would be 


safe, though an 18in. by 27in, would. Weadvise 


you to use steel stanchions. 


Size of Flue for Boiler. 

NoRTHAMPTON.—BENIX writes ‘“ What size 
flue will be required for an 8-h.p. Cornish boiler ? 
The flue is to be square inside and to go up the 
side of a building 62ft. high to ridge, How 
thick should the walls be, and is there any rule 
for determining the size of flues?” 

It would have been more satisfactory if the 
size of the boiler had been given, or the coal 
consumption, or the water evaporated per hour, 
as nominal horse-power is an indefinite com- 
mercial term which carries no precise meaning, 
An 8-h.p. Cornish boiler would probably be 
about 9ft. long and of 4ft. 6in. diameter, with 


| a furnace 2ft. 7sin. diameter ‘and. 4ft. long. 


The firegrate area would then be 103’ sq. ft., 
and allowing the chimney ‘flue to be’ not ‘less 
than 4 of the firegrate area it would be, say, 
18in, by 14in. . The inside -of - flue~ should: be 
lined with 43in. firebrick for 20ft. up, not 
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bonded to the external wall, and with an air- 
space all round, Above the firebrick lining 
the flue may gather in, so as to keep the area 
for gases as uniform as possible. The walls of 
the flue may be l4in, thick at the bottom in 
addition to the firebrick lining, reduced to 9in. 
above the lining, with two courses of Stafford- 
shire blue plinth bricks on the outside, reduced 
again to 44in. thick at about 45ft. from the 
ground, with similar plinth bricks on the out- 
side. This is the minimum that can be adopted ; 
it would be better to increase the thicknesses 
by 43in. all the way down. 
HENRY ADAMS. 
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Stresses in Brackets. ati 

ABERDEEN.—D, writes: “Kindly explain 
how to determine the strains upon the steel 
bracket shown on the accompanying sketch. 
It is proposed to carry the upper beam A (which 
supports a gallery subject to a live load) right 
through the wall and attach it to a plate on the 
other side. The lower curved beam B will be 


similarly attached to a plate abutting against — 


the wall as shown. 
to wall and to each other. 
supporting a steel roof-truss rests on the end 
of the bracket, Brackets and trusses, &c., occur 
at 10ft. centres.” 

Draw direct lines ac as shown by stroke- 
and-dot, let W = whole load on stanchion at ¢, 


Both plates will be bolted 
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stresses will be reduced. 
have to be very stiff. 


The wall plates would 
HENRY ADAMS, 


Suffolk Churches. 

LONDON, W.C.—STUDENT writes: “I am 
thinking of spending a few days at, Stowmarket 
in Suffolk, and should be glad if you would 
mention some churches or other buildings in 
the neighbourhood worth measuring, and also 
their style.” 

In Suffolk, or in fact in any of the Eastern 
Counties, it would be difficult to make any 
mistake as to which churches to choose for the 
purpose of measuring, as this part of the 
country abounds in good work, Within about 
three miles of Stowmarket there are numerous 
villages each containing its original church, 
which has in almost every case been to a certain 
extent restored about the middle of last century. 
The following is a list of these churches :-— 
Creeting St. Mary, two miles south-east of Stow- 
market, having a Gothic church of the same 
name; Creetiny St. Peter, with the church of 
St. Peter, containing an old font which had some 
of its carving broken by Cromwell’s soldiers ; 
Harleston, two miles and a half to the north- 
west, with St. Augustine’s Church, an ancient 
thatched building having Karly English and 
Decorated tracery and consisting of a nave, part 
of which .is separated off by a rood-screen to 
serve as a chancel; Little Tinborough, three 
miles to the south-west, with the Early English 
church of St. Mary; Onehouse, two miles to 
the west, with the church of St. John Baptist, 


which belongs to the Decorated period and 


A steel stanchion’ 
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contains an ancient font; Haughley, three 
miles to the north-west, with the church of 
St. Mary, containing Decorated and Perpen- 
dicular tracery, also portions of an ancient castle 
of the same name destroyed in 1173 ; Needham 
Market, three miles and a half to the south-east, 
with the church of St. Jobn Baptist, built in 
1460, a very good Perpendicular work having a 
carved open wood roof—also Theobald’s Grammar 


School, founded 1632. In Stowmarket itself is 


the church of St. Peter and Mary, a large 
cathedral-like building of the Decorated and 
Early English periods. The old vicarage dates 
back to Tudor times, and Thorney Hall (near 
the station) to a more distant date still, being 
the seat of the King’s Bailiff from the com- 


mencement of the Norman Period to Henry I.’s 


reign. A portion of the Hall still stands, although 
now converted into maltings. Somewhat farther 
away, but within the area of a bicycle ride, lie 
Ufford (near Woodbridge) in the one direction, 
and Long Melford in the other, the church in 
the former village being famous for containing 
the finest font-cover in Hngland, while the 
church at Long Melford is one of the best 
examples of flint rnbble-work within traceried 
panels of freestone. Both are of the Perpen- 
dicular period. st GayA. Ee My 


Strength of Floor. 


LONDON, W.C.—B., P. writes : “ (1) Can a floor 
_ composed of 1}in. boarding be. safely supported 
by being housed lin. intoa 9 by 6 beam ata 
distance of 2in. from the underside? Aslittle as 
possible of the beam must show beneath the 
_ floor, and the construction must not be costly. 
Would a 2 by 2 by 3 angle-iron be better screwed 
to the side of the beam? (2) Would two thick- 
nesses of lin. boarding be sufficient for the 
outside wall of a bay window with an air-space 
of 2in,, or could you recommend some sort of 
filling?” 

(1) A Itin, floor might be housed into a beam 
as shown on querist’s sketch (not reproduced) 
ifthe span of the floor boards did. not exceed 
5ft., but it is difficult to see what useful purpose 
this would serve. The lower the housing groove 
is made in the beam the more the beam 
is weakened. A 2 by 2 by 3 angle-iron is a 
section that is not made and would be no better 
than an arris fillet or rectangular fillet of wood, 
as the strength would depend upon the fixing. 
(2) If the building is of a very cheap character 
and not subject to any by-!aws or regulations, 
two thicknesses of lin. tongued boarding with 
2in. of sawdust between might be used for the 
walls of a bay window. HENRY ADAMS. 


Constructing Vaults under Public Roads. 

Croypon.—J. D. writes: “ What is the law, 
if any, which gives the right of freeholders to 
construct vaults under the highway and to have 
openings giving access to them?” 

The right to construct vaults under public 
roads and to make openings from them into the 
public thoroughfare depends primarily on the 
question of the ownership of the land in which 
the vault is excavated. If querist looks at his 
lease he will see the boundaries of his property. 
Very frequently the plot leased extends to the 
middle of the public thoroughfare, in which care, 
excepting the rights of the corporate bodies in 
whom they may happen to be vested, and subject 
also to any by-Jaws which may have legally been 
made concerning the building of such structures, 
and to the various powers conferred on urban 
authorities as below set out, querist has a 
perfect right to make the vault. If, however, 
his boundary is the front wall of his house, 
and if in order to make the vault he would 
have to excavate under the public thoroughfare, 
by doing so he would commit a trespass, I 
would adyise him under these circumstances to 
negotiate with the bodies in whom the road is 
vested for powers to carry out the works he 
desires. He will in any case have to conform to 
their by-laws and build subject to any existing 
mains for water, &c,, which they may have laid, 
Under the 26th section of the Public Health Act 
of 1875 an urban authority may prevent the 
construction of any vault under the carriageway 
of any street without their written consent. 


They may, moreover, pull down any building | 


which has been erected in contravention of thig 
section. _W. JOHNSON-ROBERTS, 


such descriptions. 
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Timber Roof-Truss for Public Hall. 

ILKLEY.—-R. F. writes: “ Kindly answer the 
following question set at the R.I.B.A, final ex- 
amination :--A timber roof-truss to span a 
public hali 50ft. wide, no tie-beam allowed. (I 
only want a rough sketch just. to indicate the 
form of truss, with a few of the scantlings.) ” 

The accompanying sketch shows the outline 
suggested for the roof-truss in a form that will 
admit of some ornamentation. Where cut away 
for halving, the joints should be strengthened by 
iron straps. The scantlings are approximate 
only. HENRY ADAMS, 


Right of Authorities to Reject Plans and Compel 
Sale of Land, 


PONTEFRACT.—DOUBTFUL ONE writes : “ My 
client wants to pull down his present ancient 
shop and rebuild at »the corner of a narrow 
street. in the busy part of a town, which street 
the authorities desire to widen if he does pull 
down the shop. Can the authorities refuse to 
pass my plans if my client does not consent to 
set back? If not, can they compel him to set 
back and sell to them what land they want?” 

Yes; if he pulls down and desires to rebuild 
he must, if the urban authority so desire, set 
back his new building; but he is entitled to 
compensation, (See Public Health Act 1875, 
section 155.) Some Acts affecting corporate 
public bodies, e.7., the Improvement Acts, give 
power in certain cases to rural and urban councils 
to make legal by-laws compelling a person re- 
building a house to set it back. The authorities 
have no power at common law under the 
circumstances mentioned to compel your client 
to set back his house on rebuilding, but they 
may do so under the Acts above mentioned. You 
should obtain a copy of the by-laws applicable to 
the town in which the building is proposed to be 
erected, and see if any rule or regulation has 
been made to enable the authorities to do as 
you think they may ; and also ascertain from 
them under what Act:of Parliament they are 
proceeding. W. JOHNSON-ROBERTS, | 


Descriptions of Plots of Ground Surveyed. 


J. B. writes: “Kindly name a book giving. 


the principles on which surveyors proceed in 
framing verbal descriptions of plots of ground 
surveyed, or state the rules which should govern 
I have not been able to find 
any book which deals with this question. In 


‘the division of, say, the area of a county council 


into wards for election purposes I believe it is 
the practice to commence at a well-defined 
point and thence to perambulate the whole 
area, following the directions of the boundaries 


by the changes in the points of the compass | 


until the point first described is again reached. 
But in the descriptions of plots of ground for 


building purposes for insertion in conveyances 


I believe a different principle is followed.” 

The only principle worth following is that of 
common-sense. There seems to be no rule upon 
the subject nor any universally-adopted practice. 
The great thing to do is to make the verbal 


‘description as clear as possible, or not to take 


| installed. 


the place of the plan but to be read together 
with it, neither plan nor description being 
complete by itself.. Legal phraseology . should 
be avoided as far as possible and the description 
be made terse and unmistakable. Such verbose 
descriptions as the two examples cited (but not 
now given) are to be avoided as serving to confuse 
rather than to expound, Gr Aut. MM 


Brick Chimney Shaft. 

EDINBURGH. — CHIMNEY SHAFT writes: 
‘‘The nearest high building to the boiler 
chimney shaft shown on the accompanying 
drawing (not reproduced) is one 40ft. to the 
roof and 200ft. distant from the shaft. Is the 
internal diameter of the flue sufficient? It is 
not at all likely that another boiler will ever be 
_ Is it desirable that the foundations 
of the shaft should be kept clear of the founda- 
tions of the adjoining walls of the building, the 
subsoil being stiff clay?” 

It is not usual to bond in the firebrick lining 
with the shaft itself. There is generally a space 
of lin, left between the two to allow for ex- 
pansion and contraction, this space being pro- 
tected from falling dirt and soot by an oversailing 
course just above the lining. It depends upon 
the nature of the subsoil whether the founda- 
tions of the shaft should be kept-clear of the 
adjoining building ; the important point is not 
to overload on that side so as to cause tilting, 
The size of flue may be determined from the 
size of the firegrates. In this case 2 x 2ft. 43in, 
X 6ft. =: 284 sq. ft., and allowing } of firegrate 
area the flue would require 3°56 sq. ft., which 
would be given by a diameter of 2ft. 1din, By 
another rule :—Area chimney sq. in, = 
120 X grate surface sq.ft. 120 x 285 & 

/ height feet ciate OO) = 484, 
which is given by a diameter of 22in.; so that 
2{t. internal diameter would probably be suffi- 
cient for one boiler of the size given when 
burning ordinary steam coal. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Uralite. 
ONE ANXIOUS TO KNOW writes: “A con- 


| temporary journal says: ‘ Uralite, a substance 


made of asbestos fibre, will be used in the con- 
struction of the building for the sake of coolness. 
The ‘Century Dictionary’ says: ‘Uralite is a 
mineral which has the crystalline form of augite, 
but the physical properties and especially the 
cleavage and specific gravity of hornblende.” 
Evidently this latter uralite is not that first 
referred to. Can you enlighten me?” 

This material is made by the British Uralite 
Co., Ltd., of 37, Lombard Street. E.C., from 
whom all particulars can be obtained. 


Drainage of Burial Ground. 

SOUTHAMPTON.—STUDENT writes: “I wish 
to thoroughly study the drainage and laying-out 
of burial grounds. I know that the Local 
Government Board require the ground to be 
drained to a depth of Sft., but does this apply to 
the whole area? In that case how is the drain- 
age system to be laid, what pipes (and sizes) 
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are required, and how is the ground water dis- 
posed of after ranning through the pipes? How 
long after laying and covering up the drains 
should the ground be left before it is in a state 
to be used? Should the paths, &c., have a 
separate system of drains to carry off the storm- 
water? Please mention any books dealing with 
the subject.” 

Speaking generally, the control of burial 
grounds is vested in the Home Office, though 
under the Public Health (Interment) Act, 1879, 
the Local Government Board have to be con- 
sulted when cemeteries are established by a 
sanitary authority. No new burial ground may 
be opened without the licence of the Secretary 
of State, and this will only be given after full 
enquiry and inspection of the proposed site. 
The Home Office has therefore issued regula- 
tions under the Burial Acts of 1852-3-4-5-7 and 
9, 1860 and 1871, together with a list of ‘‘Sug- 
gestions” as to situation, soil and drainage, 
paths and roadways, fencing and planting, size 
and depths of graves, reopening of graves, burial 
in yaults, size of burial grounds and - other 
matters germane to the question. These regula- 
tions and suggestions are generally in line with 
the memorandum issued by the Local Govern- 
ment Board (December 13th, 1880) on the same 
subject, the following extracts from which 
may be of value: ‘‘The sanitary requirements 
for a cemetery . may be summed up 
under four headings—(1) suitab’e soil and 
proper elevation of site; (2) suitable position, 
especially with regard to houses and sources of 
water-supply; (3) sufficient space; (4) proper 
regulation and management.” In answer to 
your enquiry, the soil should be “of an open 
porous nature, with numerous close interstices 
through which air and moisture may pass in a 
finely-divided state freely in every direction. 
The soil should be easily worked, yet not so 
loose ag to render the work of excavation 
dangerous through the liability to falls of earth, 
It should be free from water or hard rock to a 
depth of at least 8ft. If not naturally free from 
water, it should be drained, if practicable, to 
that depth: to this end it is necessary that the 
site should be sufficiently elevated above the 


drainage level of the locality, either naturally or | 
where necessary by filling it up to the required | 


level with suitable earth.” The ‘‘ Burial Act” 
of 1855 requires that no new burial ground shall 
be opened within 100yds. of a dwelling-house, 
unless with the written consent of both owner 
and occupier. But for cemeteries under the 
Public Health (Interment) Act, 1879, with 
which the Cemeteries Clauses Act of 1847 is in- 
corporated, this distance must not be Jess than 
200yds. Coming now to your questions in 
detail, you will gather that the rules as to drain- 
age soil, &c., are only intended as a guide and 
are subject to the discretion of the inspector 
who will be sent to view the site and the trial 
holes which must be dug for him to a depth of 
8ft. The drainage applies to the whole area 
(unless there exists a lower part which is 
capable of being filled up), and of course this 
means that land incapable of drainage to that 


depth will not be sanctioned for use as a burial | 


ground. You will find several methods of deep 
drainage mentioned in the Appendix A, No. 2, 
to the Home Office Rules issued May, 1887. The 
drainage of surface-water is also dealt with in 
the same document, and this must of course be 
provided for in all soils incapable of taking it 
by percolation. Itis not essential, though per- 
haps desirable, that the footpaths should have 
an entirely separate system of drainage, but 
this could probably be managed by conducting 
the water from the paths to various selected 
points, where it could be discharged by shafts 
into the deep drains. Grates with dirt boxes 
or catchpits should be provided to avoid the 
possible stoppage of the deep drains by detritus, 
The paths are best formed of asphalt or some 
other material which will be dry and fit for 
service in all weathers. You will find the 
various “ Burial Acts” dealt with very fully in 
“The Law of Burials’’ by J. B. Little, a book 
published by Shaw & Sons, price 17s. 6d., and 
the regulations to which I have referred are also 
set out in that work. The actual details of the 
“drainage” operations are to be found in any 
book on land drainage or in “ Specification”’ 
No. 5, under that heading, 


G.S. M. 


Patents. 

Sussux.—G, A, W. C. writes: “ Referring to 
your leader on the new Patents Bill, would it be 
best to wait until this is made law or proceed at 
once? Will the expenses.be any greater then 
thin they are now?” 

The new Bill, if passed, would not come into 
operation till next January and would increase 
the fees by £1. The grant of a patent under 
the Act would be no more valuable than under 
the existing law, though by the preliminary 
examination you might be saved the expense of 
spending money or an anticipated invention. 
If you are in a hurry, it would be as well to 
take out your patent now. 


Nicholson’s ‘ Principles of Architecture,” 
East Ham.—F. F. writes: 
value of Nicholson’s ‘ Architecture’? I have 
the three volumes—vol. 1, on Mathematics, &c. ; 
vol. 2, on Roman and Grecian Mouldings and the 
Projection of Shadows; and vol. 3, on Orna- 
ments and the Orders of Architecture. They 
are. dated 1795-1796. Are they standard 
works? ” 

The book you refer to is Nicholson’s.“ Prin- 
ciples of Architecture.’ It is a very early 
edition, and later editions have been published 
so late as 1848. The actual selling value would 
be about 7s. 6d. A good deal of the matter in it 
would be more or less obsolete, and is replaced 
by such books as Gwilt’s Encyclopedia, 


Railing around Hatch. 


FRASERBURGH,—BROcH writes: ‘Do you 
know of any means by which a railing to pull 
up and down could ke placed around a hatch at 
the foot of some stairs in a shop, so that people 
might be prevented from falling down when the 
hatch was lifted? ” : : 

If you apply to the Bostwick Gate and Shutter 
Co., Ltd., Baldwin’s Gardens, Gray’s Inn- Road, 
W.C., we think they will be able to supply you 
with what you want. 


Quantities included in Contract. 

KirkKLEY.—G. L. writes: “The following 
notification appears in quantities: ‘These 
quantities will, with the drawings and general 
conditions, form the basis of contract. Should 
there be more or less measure than is here given 
there will respectively be an addition to or a 
deduction from the contract.’ Is the quantity 
surveyor or building owner liable? To whom 
should I send in an account, if necessary?” ~ 

The building owner is liable, the quantity 
surveyor being the employee of his agent, the 
architect. Send in the account to the architect, 


Responsibility for Omissions in Quantities. 

TEDDINGTON.—T. W. L. writes: “‘Is a quan- 
tity surveyor, employed independently by the 
architect, responsible for an error of omission in 
quantities, or can he claim the extra value of 
work done from the building owner?” 

If the quantities do not form the basis of a 
contract, and they generally do not, you cannot 
recover for omissions, as you were supposed 


to assure yourself of their accuracy before — 


tendering. ; 


Preventing Varnish ‘ Cissing.” 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES.—KINGSTON writes: 
‘* What is the caus2of varnish cissing on grained 
work? It has occurred on imitation oak and 
mahogany, and also on a plain colour largely 
composed of stainings with hardly any lead. 
Harland’s copal varnish is used, the surface 
being first rubbed over with whiting. By 
‘cissing’ is meant that the varnish, instead of 
flowing together in a body, separates into what 
may be called lines of bubbles, leaving part 
(perhaps half the work) in streaks without the 
varnisb.”’ 

The cissing is in our opinion due toa greasy 
or fatty substance in either the stainings or the 
driers, probably the latter, but as we are 
ignorant of the ingredients we must leave you 
to judge. Turpentine and oil are often greasy, 
and turpentine should never be used in driers 
where varnish is intended. Litharge and sngar- , 
of-lead* ground in oil (linseed oil) are the best . 
driers. ‘he cissing can be prevented by covering 


| the surface firstly with a thin paste of whiting. 


“What is the - 
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Determining Specific Gravity of Cement. 
LEICHSTER,—PUZZLED writes: ‘* Please ex- 
plain in a simple way how to obtain the specific 
gravity of cement; also, of what use is the 
knowledge?” 


The specific gravity must not be con-— 


founded with the weight of powdered cement 
in air. The specific gravity of cement, of course, 
cannot be found by putting it in water, as it 
would slake. The usual method, therefore, is 
to use benzine, petroleum spirit or turpentine. 
The last is the best. A bottle with a graduated 
neck is filled to a certain mark with turpentine 
and weighed, and a certain weight of dry cement 
is then added gradually so as to let the air bubbles 
escape. The increase of volume is noted, and 


from these data the specific gravity is found. 


The specific gravity of a fresh cement averages 
about 3°15, and after exposure to air for some 
time is about 3:10. The specific gravity is an 
accurate measure of the weight of a given volume 
of cement. It is one of the several necessary 
tests to judge of the quality of a cement and 
should not be omitted. 


Books on Building Construction. 


‘ . 


W. M. writes: “Kindly recommend books 


for the examination in Building Construction, 
Advanced Stage, held by the Department of 
Agriculture and Technical Instruction, Ireland. 
I want a book on quantities just sufficient for 
the examination.” 

Rivington’s “* Notes on Building Construction, 
Vols. J. and If.” and J, P. Allen’s “ Building 
Construction,” also our articles on Building 
Construction ; and if you have access to a library 
consult the works on the branches of building 
construction which are given in Mr, B, T. 
Batsford’s “ List of Standard Books,” to be 
obtained from him at 94, High Holborn, W.C. 


Ventilation of Small Schoolroom, 


Lonpon, N.W.—FENLAND writes: ‘Would 
several Tobin air-inlets with air flues in the 
chimney stacks b2 sufficient for the ventilation 
of asmall school? The room is about 3lft. by 
25ft. by 14ft.” 

The method proposed would be very efficient. 


Approximate Cost of Town Hall. 


SourHport.—H. T. C. writes: ‘ What would 
be the approximate price per cub. ft. of a town 
hall with, say, three elevations to streets, in 
Yorkshire stone, fittings to be good but not 
extravagant? ”’ 

An approximate price would be 1s, 3d. per 
ft, cube. 


Removing Efflorescence on Brickwork. 


LONDON, 8.W.—INSURED writes: ‘Referring 
to the removal of white efflorescence on brickwork 


(see p. 451 of the issue for February 12th), what — 


acid should be used for red bricks and for stocks, 
and how should it be applied? ”’ ; 
Commercial sulphuric or muriatic acids ar 

best. Mix about 1 volume of acid with 10 of 
water and apply with a stiff brush ; afterwards 
clean down with water. ‘Fhe acids rot the 
brushes ; therefore, use common ones and those 
bound w.th cord in preference to wire. 


Party Walls. 


Lonpon, 8.W.—OCCASIONAL CONTRIBUTOR 
writes: “My client is desirous cf erecting a 
billiard-room over his kitchen. This latter isa 
top-lighted building in the rear of his house, and 
is separated from his neighbours’ kitchen by an 
18in, wall on either side. Supposing I am 
fortunate enough to obtain the consent of the 
adjoining owners to Jaise the party walls, am I 


under an obligation to build the new walls of. 


the same thickness? For my purposes a 133in, 
wall is sufficient, and I would like if possible to 
-make its external face in the same plane as the 
internal face of the neighbouring kitchen wall. 


This would result in a gain of Yin, in the width — 


;of the billiard-room.”’ ‘ 


We are of opinion that a 9'n, wall would be 


sufficient, but you must not build on your 
neighbour's half of the party wall without obtain- 
ing his permission, which could probably be done 
for a small consideration. as 


reconcile matters. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL 


e ; ‘ 
Views & Reviews. 
Building Trades Accountancy. 

Whilst. builders’ book-keeping, if thoroughly 
done, is always a complex matter, literature of 
the subject is scanty and its utility question- 
able; and we are sorry to have to apply the 
same description to the latest effort in’ this 
direction, issued as the third volume of ‘Tbe 
Accountant’s Library.” This book is intended, 
according to the preface, to supply the student 
with specialised information, ‘* while each volume 
will be the work of one who has made that 
particular class of accounts more or less a 
speciality.” 

Accountants, gud accountants, love to revel in 
a maze of bewildering detail; and whilst this 
may be forgiven when some really useful purpose 
is served, it cannot be when the ultimate result 
is little more than a sinful waste of expensive 
stationery and clerical labour. Passing from the 
general to the particular, we will now proceed to 
analyse the fifty-four pages of ‘‘ model” accounts, 
following which are seventeen pages of ‘ modifi- 
cations,” adapting the former to the needs of a 
small builder. ' 
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Priority of place is given to The Register of 


Tenders, p. 3, and our author proceeds to show 
how prices should be arranged. “ Suppose that 
the specification requires 900 sq. yds. of brick- 
work, and that the builder is willing to do this 
at 6s. per sq. yd. He will instruct the clerk in 
charge of the Register to divide the 6s. (say) 
thus :— 


Wages - . - - at 2s. 6d. per square yard, 
Material = - - SB EEO Ls 7 
Establishment charges ,, 3d. ” 
Profit of =¢ is ld. » 
6s. Od,” 


Further: ‘Some builders prefer to base this 
calculation ”’ (establishment charges) “on the 
total estimated cost, while others arrive at the 
amount from the number of hours the workmen are 


expected to spend on the work” (italics ours). 


And as an example of hair-splitting accountancy 
the following, read in conjunction with the 
foregoing, is worth recording: “for the time 
occupied, and not the amount paid, is the true 
principle to work on” (italics author’s). As 
regards the example given of the Register, we 
need only remark that we have never seen one 
arranged or kept thus, and never expect to. 
Passing to the Purchase Journal, p. 6, we find 
the bulk of the space occupied by columns for 
analysis, The Accounts Rendered Book, p. 8, is 
next dealt with, which, says the author, “ corre- 
sponds with the Sales Journal of a_ trading 
concern. It is written up from the invoices 
before they are sent out, &c.” We were un- 
aware that a building business was other than 
a “trading concern,” and we strongly object. to 
the cart-before-the-horse style recommended. 
Passing to the Wages Book, we find that daily 
returns and daily entries are called for, and 
provision is made for a Sub-Wages Cash Book 
to record “the advancing of money to workmen 
on account of their wages.” The example of 
the Wages Book, p. 14, is an elaborate affair, 
with special columns for recording “ subs.” and 
the apportionment of establishment charges. 
The Contract Journal provides inter alia for the 
workmen’s names, and daily hour totals are 
duly’ recorded—a totally unnecessary refine- 
ment; and as the example given, p. 16, con- 


tains only entries relating to jobbing work, we 


must confess we are somewhat at a loss to 
We must object to the 
author’s method of referring to each job, con- 
tract or jobbing, by number only. Those who 
have had experience of the building-trades 
operative’s special faculty for muddling things 
up generally, even when rame and number are 
both given, will appreciate this point. 

The Petty Cash Book exampled, p. 21, is 
“kept on the imprest system’”’ (tabular); and 
where the entries in this book are analysed and 
copied into the “main” Cash Book. this system 
can be recommended, The Stores Issued 
Analysis Book, p. 27, we regard as quite out- 
side the range of practical bookkeeping. The 
following is an extract from the instructions 
accompanying it: ‘‘When stores [? materials | 
are required for any paiticular work, application 
is made at the office and an order is made out 
and signed by a responsible person . . . . 
differently coloured paper for contracts, jobbing, 


and cash sales . . . . and handed to the 
storekeeper as his authority to deliver the goods, 
.-. . . In the case of contract or jobbing 
orders, the cost pricewill beshown . . . .” 

The Stores Returned Analysis Book, p. 28, is 
a3-unpractical as the foregoing, and the use 
of this book for materials transferred from one 
job to-another is scarcely to be recommended, 
The mention of Plant, p. 30, betrays that our 
author is on shaky ground, the subject being 
dismissed in twenty-one lines, To the statement 
that an ordinary Transfer Journal and Ledger 
are sufficient to meet the case” exception will 
be taken by everyone who has had to do with 
this worse-than-troublesome phase of builders’ 
book-keeping. The arrangement of the Contract 
Ledger, p. 35, though on ideal lines, is incom- 
plete, but is one that finds scant favour among 
builders, and it must be confessed that should 
the cost of any job require analysing it will be 
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produce its due ratio of profit. And coming 
again to the establishment charges question —one 
that the author seems to unnecessarily labour— 
we find on p. 69 some examples of their appor- 
tionment—£24,300 bearing an addition under 
this head of £800, an amount. of £29,830 being 
debited with £250, whilst £34,594 has to bear a 
load of £1,030. It is not intimated if these 
amounts are or are not arrived at under the 
“fairest” total - of - hours system; but the 
number of builders, if indeed any, making it a 
practice to appropriate these charges to the costs 
of contracts is small ; and where such appropria- 
tion is made, our opinion is that the total cost 
would be a pretty sure and fair basis upon which 
to make the calculation. Moreover, as it is 
quite possible through office extravagance to 
convert a gross profit into a nett loss, we should 
prefer a Trading Account showing the gvoss profit 
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earned on the year’s operations, leaving all 
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Riceraee trouble to dissect the concrete 


less 
mass of detail than to tabulate the entries 
as made. The arrangement of the Jobbing 


Ledger, p. 37, is not practical from a builder’s 
point of view ; and the following “ dark saying” 
occurs in the accompanying description: ‘“ The 
main. object in view in keeping the Jobbing 
Ledger is to have the details of the cost in a con- 


venient form to assist in making out the invoice . 


and the price charged therein, and not for 
guidance in future tenders,” Passing to the 
specimen Journal Entries on p. 44, we protest 
against detail figures being extended into the 
posting columns, fail to appreciate the ruling-oft 
lines in the body of the said columns, and question 
the wisdom of showing inaccurate totals. We 
fail to see the utility of the “ Jobbing” Profit 
and Loss Account, p. 52, wherein every item of 
jobbing is enumerated, At best it is but a use- 
less piece of nicety, as every jobbing work should 


deductions by way of ‘“‘losses”’ to the Profit and 
Loss Account. 

The book is well got up and printed on good 
paper, but we are afraid that it will be of slight 
use to accountants so far as giving them an in- 
sight into builders’ book-keeping is concerned, 
and of little use to builders except. to give them 
an insight into the methods of pure accountancy. 
Twelve months’ experience in a_ respectable 
builder’s office would have enabled the author to 
have shorn his work of much of its superfluous 
detail; and it is to be regretted that this and 
similar ventures are not either compiled in con- 
junction with or submitted before publication 
to someone who is, before everything, thoroughly 
conversant with the requirements of his trade or 
profession, and with the methods of accountancy 
second. H. H. 


* Builders’ Accounts,” by J. A. Wallbank, A.O.A. London : 


Gee & Co., Moorgate Street, H.O. Price 3s, 6d. nett. 
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The Greatest Italian Sculpture. 

The three great ages of sculpture have satis- 
fied esthetic demands-in: three different ways— 
the Greek of the fifth century B.c. by dominat- 
ing the: materiak and the technique by the 
form; the medieval of the thirteenth century 
by guiding men to greatness through Nature ; 
and the Renaissance of the fifteenth century by 
devoting the greatest attention to the colour 
and surface treatment of the material. It is 
with this last period that we are now con- 
cerned. 

The Early Renaissance embodied the inspira- 
tion communicated through the Latin classics, 
and to it belong the portrait, the relief and the 
tomb. ‘We have tke origins in Niccola Pisano, 
whose pulpit in the Baptistery at Pisa (of which 
building he was the architect) shows a release 
from the older standards; it is a six-sided box 
supported -.on, six-.pillars. of different-coloured 
marble, connected by Romanesque arches having 
Gothic cusps. Niceola trained his son and other 
workmen and thus was formed the ‘“ Pisan 
School,” made famous by its three master-sculp- 
tors Giovanni Pisano, Andrea da Pontedera and 
Orcagna the Florentine. In following the deve- 
lopment it is interesting to note the difference 
between .Niccola’s pulpit and Giovanni’s, the 
latter» being thoroughly unarchitectural and 
overloaded.. with detail, a distinction which 


shows how much the father was ahead of his . 


age, whose true affinity was with Gothic. The 
next,name that attracts our attention is that of 
Jacopo Della Quercia, who marks the transition 
between the Pisin and Florentine manner : ‘so 
striking was the effect of his style im his~first 
masterpiece, the Fontegaja of Siena, that he 
was straightway called Jacopo: of-tlfe- Fount- 
ain”: hig. tomb-of~ Ilaria del Carretto in the 
cathedral at Lucca is a beautiful work, its frieze 
of garland-bearing cupids being a vanguard of 
the cherubic host of Renaissance art. Then we 
come to Ghiberti, who outclassed both Della 
Quercia and Brunelleschi in the competition for 
the bronze doors of the Baptistery at Florence— 
those ‘‘ Gates of Paradise” (as Michelangelo 
called them) on which he spent fifty years—bis 
maryellous life-work, Following him, Dona- 
tello,» witn a great range of technique, pro- 
duces his St. George of Orsanmichele, his shrine 
of the Annunciation in Santa Croce at Florence, 
his «bronze «David, the Gattamelata equestrian 
statue at Padua (culminating product of his 
third period), and the two bronze pulpits for 
San Lorenzo, Florence, cn the designing and 
beginning of which he spent his last years. 
Next we reach Luca Della Robbia, the most 
really Greek of them all, with his “blue and 
white divinations of the Hellenic,’ his know- 
ledge of the limitations of the material, and his 
devoted attention to form. 

The influence of these great men on the 
minor sculptors of the Early. Renaissance is 
very marked, and many fine works are produced 
through its inspiration. We however pass by 
the marble workers and the bronze workers to 
the men of the Late Renaissance. Taking 
Andrea Sansovind and his pupil Jacopo Tatti 
as the sculptors who marked the transition 
between the two periods, we come to Giovanni 
da Bologna. We see copies of his bronze Mer- 
cury on every hand—that “child of Heaven 
with winged feet’’—and it is doubtless his best- 
known work ; but the marble group at Florence 
representing the rape of the Sabines is even 
more alive with motion, though perhaps it trans- 
gresses the laws of glyptic art. Benvenuto 
Cellini follows—‘‘ type of the Renaissance brag- 
gadocic, man of lusts and lies: and poetic 
fancies, true artist always, ard the best gold- 
smith of histimes’’; the last fact accounting for 
the effect of his Perseus, a work marred by its 
detail, which is more appropriate to a salt- 
cellar than. the pedestal of. a .large statue, 
Hinally, we arrive at Michelangelo, that wonder- 
ful genius who.created the Pieta at St. Peter’s, 
Rome; the David familiar to all art students; 
and those. great :tombs in San Lorenzo at 
Florence. ‘His genius leaps to that culminat- 
ing point in-the representation of form where it 
is possible to create figures of the highest ex- 
pressive value, which are ideal in proportion 
and even in structure, and which, without 
breaking Nature’s laws, exterd thém to com- 
binations which are not Nature’s, but are the 
creations of the sculptor.” 

This book illustrates all the chief works men- 
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tioned and the illustrations are so placed that 
they cecur opposite the matter relating to them, 
a most desirable requirement, but one often 
neglected. The author has written an introduc- 
tion ‘On the Enjoyment of Sculpture.’ While 
it is true that the historian often fails to appre- 
ciate art because he is not in sympathy with it, 
and some men value an orchid more for its 
rarity than for its intrinsic beauty, we consider 
that our author is wrong in allowing his feelings 
alone to domivate his. judgment. This is illus- 
trated by bis statement that “ unless the architect 
who studies Brunelleschi’s dome feels the unique 
beauty of its wonderful curve, unless the archeo- 
logist who dates a Greek vase is in some degree 
teased out of thought by its loveliness of form, 
he is as blind to primary values as were the 
Roman peasants who made a quarry of the 
Forum and burned antique marbles to procure 
the lime for their wretched huts.” 

We are becoming emancipated from the belief 
that architecture is governed by no laws and 
from the misdirected enthusiasm which asserts 
that architecture is detail and not construction: 
and in the other arts the same considerations 
apply, however much some artists may think 
that they work in a region where there are no 
laws but those of sight. 


“ Ttalian Sculpture of the Renaissance,” by L, J. Freeman, 
M.A. London : Macmillan & Oo., Ltd., price 12s. 6d. 


The Art of Building. 

Mr. Dobson’s admirable little book has now 
gone into fifteen large editions ; the last has been 
revised to date by Mr. John Parnell Allen, as the 
author resides in New Zealand. Mr. Allen’s 
qualifications for the work are considerable, he 
having written a very able and clear elemcn- 
tary work on building constiuction. To the 
book under review he has contributed a 
useful chapter on ‘t An Ideal Dwelling.” Mr. 
Dubson’s style adds interest to the dryest 
facts, and his work isa very useful and neces- 
sary one for a beginner to read. The book makes 
no claim to comprehensiveness or to be a text- 
book, but by being short it gives-the student a 
fairly wide grasp of some of the chief considera- 
tions in good building and their interrelation. 
We could wish that Mr. Allen had as clear and 
pleasant a style, 


“Rudiments of the Art of Building,” by Edward Dobson, 


M.1.0.E. Revised by John Parnell Allen. London: 
Crosby Lockwood & Son, 7, Stationerg’ Hall Court, Ludgate 
Hill. Price 2s. 


A New Rome. 


What changes have been made since Shelley 
wrote from Rome in 1819: ‘The ruins of the 
ancient Forum are so far fortunate that they have 
not been walled up in the moderncity. Theystand 
in an open, lonesome place, bounded on one side 
by the modern city, and the other by the Palatine 
Mount, covered with shapeless masses of ruin. 
The tourists tell you all about these things and I 
am afraid of stumbling in their language when I 
enumerate what is so well known.” ‘Lhe exca- 
vations have altered what was “so well known,” 
and tourists need to revise their history by such 
a book as this one by Professor Lanciani, who, 
with Commendatore Boni (now directing the ex- 
cavations), has done more than anyone to 
confirm theories and traditions by actual dis- 
coveries and also to prove the fallacy of some 
contentions by historians and archeologists. 
The earlier excavations stopped as soon as a 
paving-stone cr a brick or marble floor was 
fdund ; but since then deeper levels have been 
reached, with most surprising results. In 1882 
when the temples of Julius Caesar and Castor 
and Pollux were cleared away no search was 
made below the level of the street pavements, 
yet six years afterwards Pro‘essor Richter went 
9in. lower and discovered the remains of the 
Arch of Augustus. The Heroon of Romulus in 
the Comitium was another discovery due to 
perseverance, a monument about which so much 
discussion centred. The object of the present 
excavations is to reach the early imperial, the 
kingly, or even the prehistoric strata and in 
considering these it is well to remember the 
extensive rebuilding by the various emperors 
after the fire of 283 A.D. which seriously injured 
or completely destroyed the buildings in and 
around the Forum, the Comitium and the Sacra 
Via; the last was afterwards transformed by 
Maxentius from a narrow lane to a great avenue 
67ft. wide. Many particulars about these dis- 


coveries have been published in our columns 
from time-to time, so that there is no need now 
to repeat them: suffice it to say that they are 
all dealt with by Professor Lanciani, more fully, 
of course, than has been done elsewhere. Other 
chapters deal with “The Truth about the Grave 
of St. Paul,” “Jewish Memorials in Rome” (the 


- Jewish colony, ‘however, is now dispersed), 


‘‘ English Memorials in Rome” (which, so fas as 


existing monuments are concerned, date back to 


the first century of the Empire) and “ Scottish 
Memorials in Rome.”’ 
trated by numerous illustrations, is written in a 
most interesting manner and is a fitting addition 
to the author's other works. 


“New Tales of Old Rome,” 
London : Macmillan & Co. 


Correspondence, 


Eastbourne Technical Institute Competition. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
LONDON, S.W. 


by Rodolfo Lanciani, 


§1R,—Referring to the letter on p. 52 of your _ 


last issue, the tenders given were not for “the 
first premiated design,” but for an entirely new 
design necessitated by further instructions from 
the Council.—Yours truly, 

PHILIP A. ROBSON, A.R.1B.A. 


Builders’ Notes, 


The Plumbers’ Registration Bill was read a third 
time and passed in the House of Lords last 
week,—Thirty master and operative plumbers 
were recently examined at King’s College 


for registration under the National Registra- 


tion of Plumbers by the Worshipful Company 
of Plumbers, The practical test included 
lead bossing and the making of plumbers’ 
joints, &c. The examination questions included 
the subjects of contamination of drinking water 
from faulty connections, roof covering, arrange- 
ment of bath, sink and closet wastes, drainage 
of town houses, and disconnection with sewers. 
Sixty per cent. of the masters and 40 per cent. 
of the operatives succeeded in passing the 
examination. 

Storage of Timber.—A meeting of the London 
Section of the Timber Trade Federation was 
held at the London Chamber of Commerce on 


March 4th to decide what action should be’ 


taken in the interests of the London timber 


trade in view of the London County Council” 
having asked the Metropolitan Borough Councils: 


for an expression of their views on the 
necessity for further legislation with reference 
to the alleged danger to which dwelling-houses 
are exposed by reason of the storage of timber 
on the roofs of buildings and against the 
boundaries of yards where such boundaries are 
adjacent to dwelling-houses, _ Mr. C. J. Morgan, 
vice-president, occupied the chair, Mr. G. T. B. 
Cobbet contended that the existing law suffi- 
ciently met the requirements of the case. After 
discussion it was moved by Mr. Cobbett, seconded 
by Mr. John Grover (builder), and unanimously 
resolved: “ That in the opinion of this meeting 
as the London Building Act, 1894, sufficiently 
deals with the question of the storage of timber 
no fresh legislation is necessary for the safety of 
the public.” 


The Veatilation of the Houses of Parliament is to 
form the subject of an investigation by a Com- 
mittee to be appointed before Easter. Samples 
of the atmosphere were taken by the Board of 
Trade oflicials last week. 


Mr. Walter G. Doolin, M.4., F.R.1.B.A., of Dublin, 


died recently. He was the son of the late Mr. 
William Doolin, one of the leading quantity 
surveyors of his day. After an apprenticesbip 
to his father he became a pupil of Mr. J. J. 
O'Callaghan, architect, of Dublin. From Dublin 
he went to London, where he entered the offices 
of the School Board, and afterwards became 
assistant to the late William Burges. He re- 


turned and started practice in Ireland early in — 


the seventies. Amongst the many large churches 


The book, which is illus- ~ 


erected from his designs we may mention Lis- 


more Cathedral, Nenagh, New Ross, Castlebar, 


Killorglin, Castlemaine, Cloghane and Borriso- 
‘leigh. Me ; : Hee 
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INTERIOR OF THE PrristyLe on TEMPLE or Fame. 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY. McKim, Meap AND WuireE, Architects. 
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HOUSE AT FOUR OAKS, SUTTON COLDFIELD, NEAR BIRMINGHAM. 
Professor W. R. Lernuapy, Architect. 
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Photos: Henry Irving. 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


; APHORISM FOR THE WEEK, 

: It is the test of Gothic sublimity to overpower 
4 the ridiculous without designing to hide it. 

: NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. 


brrrrrerr ree} 


THE house at Sutton Coldfield 
. Our Flaten. was erected for Mr. C. KE. 
Mathews from the designs of Professor W. R. 
: Lethaby. The exterior is a direct expression 
of the plan, and has that peculiar interest and 
dignity which is attainable in no other way. 
The house is built of thin red Leicester sand- 
stocks, and roofed with hand-made tiles from 


vot 


Hartshill.: The stables are built of commen 
-local bricks, but their bad shape and colour are 
~ successfully overcome by whitewash. It is 
- interesting to note that, all inventions being 


open for. modern use, Mr. Lethaby uses dis- 
criminately sash and casement windows in 


whatever place each kind is most convenient. 

a But he uses no ornament which is not his own. —Tillt 

‘ In the inside there is some excellent plaster- a ml 
work modelled by himself.—Phillimore House, et ae ea 


Dean’s Yard,:Westminster, was erected for Mr, 
John Troutbeck, coroner for Westminster, and 
does double duty as a residence and coroner’s 
offices. The residential part is entered from 
Dean’s Yard, and, with the exception of a private 


- door from the principal’s office, is quite cut off 


from the official part. The latter is entered 
from the back of the house in Great Smith 
Street. The architect is Mr. George A. Hall, 


- F.R.LB.A. The building is of red bricks and 


Box Ground stone, and was built by Messrs. 
EK. P. Bullen & Co., of Croydon, at the cost of 
about £3,000. There is a half-basement con- 
taining kitchen, servants’ hall, pantry and 
usual offices; ground floor with dining-room 
overlooking Dean’s Yard, and panelled hall; a 
staircase with panelled and carved oak newel 
posts; large drawing-room with moulded ceiling 
and parquet floor; boudoir and two bedroom 
floors above. The offices consist of :—In base- 
ment: Officers’ room, approached from. the 
general office by an iron. spiral staircase. 
Coroner’s private office. General and clerks’ 
offices and typist room on the first floor, also 
approached by ar iron spiral staircase, 


DURING the past few years 


Restoring the the famous Castle of Chillon 


-_ 


PHILLIMORE HOUSE, DEAY’S YARD, WESTMINSTER: ° 
GROUND PLAN. G, A. HALL, F.R.I.B,A., ARCHITECT. 


which are of grey granite, weigh about 4 tons, 
Travelling over the cables to the stage below, 
they are then, by means of the cranes at the top 
of the tower, placed in position. The work was 
commenced in July, 1899. The excavations for 
the foundations, which are sunk deep in the 
chalk, could only be carried on while the tide 
was down. Blasting was not allowed owing to 
the danger of loosening the surrounding chalk 
bed and destroying its natural solidity. The 
structure has now reached the height for the 
lantern. 


THE parish church of St. 


A Glamorgan- 1) , 
eg on the Lake of Geneva has shire Cheat Bride’s-super-Ely has been re- 
. been restored considerably. j opened after extensive restora- 
The wall and ceiling paintings in the Hall of | tion. The church has a splendid specimen of 


Justice and Torture Chamber have been recon- 
stituted. The Chamber of the Duke of Savoy 
still keeps good traces’ of its mural paintings 
and decorated ceiling ; and these have only been 
cleaned, not retouched at all. In one of the 
courts excavations have disclosed the bases of 
columns which must have supported thirteenth- 
century vaulting of a massive type. The inten- 
tion of the authorities is to make the castle a 
historical museum; and already some excep- 
tionally good carved wood furniture of the 
Paes to the seventeenth centuries is deposited 
there. 


sy a: THE NEw LIGHTHOUSE 
pecan which is now being erected 
“at Beachy Head is intended to 

replace the house at Belle Tout. The new light- 
house is situated a mile and a quarter eastward 
of the existing lighthouse, on the highest portion 
of the sea-bed in this locality, and about 150yds. 
from the base of the cliff, which at this point is 
about 450ft.in height. The tide at this spot rises 
toa height of about 16ft. The base of the new 
building is 47ft. in diameter, and is built solid 
for about 47f{t. upwards, with the exception of 
the space required for storage of water. The 
height to the top of the masonry is about 124ft. 
The whole of the stonework has been prepared 
and fitted at the quarries and sent by rail to 
Eastbourne. Thence by team and _ traction 
power it has been drawn to the works at the 
top of the cliff immediately above the new 
building, and then conveyed by means of the 
rope trolley-way to the works below. - The cables 
over which the trolleys run are about 6in, in 
diameter and are capable of withstanding a 


_ strain of 120 tons, but the working strain never 


exceeds 30 tons, Some of the blocks of stone, 


Norman work in its south porch, removed there 
from Margam Abbey fifty-five years ago. 
There is also a beautiful little niche, belonging 
to the fourteenth century, above the altar, but 
this probably formed part of a monastic building 
in the near neighbourhood, The chancel arch 
is a replica of the original Norman:work, but 
unfortunately no traces of the original intention 
have been left to tell their own tale, a fact 
which applies also to the scale-work’above the 
south door. It has a fourteenth-century saddle- 
back tower, tower arch and quaint old monu- 
ments. The east window was brought from 
St. Mary (Llanfair). The present work of 
restoration of the church includes the repara- 
tion of the tower, the addition of a vestry, 
wood-block flooring, re-seating the nave, heating 
apparatus, and- generally putting the whole 
fabric into a thorough state of repair, The 
contractors’ who carried out the work were 
Messrs. Harries & Davies, the architect being 
Mr, G: E. Halliday, F.R.I.B.A., of Cardiff, the 
diocesan surveyor, 


SOME interesting discoveries 
Wakefield have been made during the 
Cathedral. past few days in the course of 

the erection of the extensions 

at the east end of Wakefield Cathedral. Besides 
making an extension of the existing chancel, 
and adding a Lady Chapel still further to the 
east, vestries and a chapter-house are being 
constructed below the level of the churchyard, 
completing the corridor, which gives access to 
the chapter-house from the church and the 
churchyard, A large amount of earth which 
was untouched by the preliminary excavations 
was removed from about the foundations of the 
remains of the east end. 


Discoveries at 


Here some walling, 
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which may have 
been the ifounda- 
tion of an earlier 


church on the same 
site, was discovered. 
The wall is of the 
roughest kind, with 
wide joints between 
the stones. Its face, 
which can be traced 
for about 3yds., fol- 
lows an entirely dif- 
ferent line from the 
perpendicular wall 
which partly stands 
upon it, and it is noticeable 
that the stones are entirely 
unworked, and that there is 
not a vestige of the remains 
of any destroyed building 
among the stones of this lower 
walling, while such remains 
are frequent in the perpen- 
dicular wall above. ‘Lhe sup- 
position that the rough wall is of very 
early date is, therefore, probably well- 
founded. Clos2 by, the remains of an 
old limekiln were found, and actually 
within the remains of this kiln was a 
very finely-worked stone of Norman 
date. Thisstone may either have been 
a portion of an abacus of a column, or 
may, more probably, have formed part 
of a-string-course. There was, it is 
known from Domesday Book, a church 
at Wakefield in Saxon times, and it is 
believed by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
F.S.A., from evidences found in Sir 
Gilbert Scott’s restorations, that it was 
rebuilt more or less completely “ some 
time in the half-century of which the 
year 1100 is the middle.” This stone is clearly 
of that date and confirms Mr. Micklethwaite’s 
supposition, 


= ae, 


IS 


In a letter to the ‘“ Times,” 
Mr. T. Myddelton Shallcross, 
hon, secretary pro tem. of the 
* Liverpool Cathedral Petition 
Committee, says that as the object for which 
the Committee was formed has been attained 
through the discussion of the cathedral pro- 
ject which has taken place in the Press, it 
is not considered necessary to proceed fur- 
ther with a petition to Parliament. In the 
opinion of the Petition Committee it has 
‘been amply demonstrated that the present 
scheme for a cathedral in Liverpool is not the 
best possible one under the circumstances ; 
“and this opinion having evidently received 
endorsement by the public generally, as evinced 
by the practical cessation of subscriptions to the 
cathedral fund since the Petiticn .Committee 
put forward the facts of the matter, there is no 
great likelihood of a better fate for the Liverpool 
Cathedral Bill of 1902 (if sanctioned by Parlia- 
ment) than befell that of 1885.” 


Liverpool 
Cathedral : 
Petition Dropped 


WITH regard to the future of 


athndrelst the cathedral “The Tablet” 
Westminster, ‘S®Y8: “very effort will be 


made to carry everything to 
completion along the lines which Mr. Bentley had 
planned. Fortunately he has left drawings and 
designs and colour schemes for the decoration of 
the cathedral in a very forward state of prepara- 
tion, and it is not anticipated that those who were 
accustomed to work with him and for him, and 
had become familiar with his mindand knew the 
tradition of his office, will find any insuperable 
difficulty in giving complete expression to his 
idea. . One thing, at any rate, is quite certain, 
It is Cardinal Vaughan’s hope and wish that 
the whole of the great fabric shall bear upon it 
the impress of the mind which designed it. Mr. 
Bentley lived with the cathedral and for the 
cathedral, and he lived long enough to leave 
behind him plans for the decorative treatment 
of the building, which it is hoped may still be 
carried out in their entilety.” 


A New Post-Office at Ferryhill, Co. Durham, is to 
be erected. It will include a residence for the 
postmaster. The architects are Messrs. Plummer 
& Burrell, Grey Street, Newcastle, and the con- 


| tractor is Mr. J. W. Lazenby, of Ferryhill. 
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PLANNING OF AMERICAN LIBRARIES. 


MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects. was held last Monday, Mr. 
William Emerson presiding. The decease of Sir 
Richard Temple, Honorary Fellow, Mr. George 
Frederick Judge, Fellow, and Mr. Walter G. 
Doolin, Fellow, was announced. Mr. Emerson 
then announced that the King had decided that 
the Royal Gold Medal should not be given to the 
family of the late Mr. J. F, Bentley, as it would 
create a somewhat objectionable precedent, The 
Council would therefore have to consider the 
names of other gentlemen for the selection of 
the Royal Gold Medallist for the year. 

Mr. Sidney K. Greenslade, A.R.I.B.A., then 
read a paver on ‘' The Planning of Some Recent 
Library Buildings in the United States,” of 
which the following is a summary :— 

The development of the library movement in 
America during the last ten years had been so 
enormous tkat few buildings erected previous 
to 1885 would be found to-day suitable for 
modern requirements. The librarians them- 
selves have settled points in tHe policy of the 
working of libraries which previously were 
undetermined, and it was the. very active 
interest of these men which had so greatly 
assisted the architects to produce such very fine 
plans. Mr, Carnegie’s generosity had helped 
forward the movement wonderfully Last year 
alone he gave more than £2,500,000 for new 
buildings. The result was that the American 
architect had unequalled opportunities, and was 
showing the greatest interest in his work. At 
present some of the recent plans seemed as 
perfect as possible, yet the interest in the sub- 
ject was so great that new developments were 
sure to take place. 

The author went on to treat of various repre- 
sentative libraries under the following heads: 
(1) Reference Libraries ; (2) University Libra- 
ries; (8) Town Libraries (in three divisions) ; 
(4) Branch Libraries ; (5) Small Libraries. 

In the first group was placed the Library of 
Congress at Washington, by far the largest 
library building in the States, being 470ft. long 
by 340ft. wide, with four great inner courts. 
The site was acquired in April, 1886, and 
Messrs. Smitheyer & Pelz’s plans were adopted, 
but no limit of cost was fixed. By the summer 
of 1888 Congress, dissatisfied with progress 
made, lodged the entire control of the work, in- 
cluding preparation of new plans, in the hands 
of General Casey, Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, to be erected at a total 
cost of £1,300,000. It was finally completed in 
1897. 

The design for the New York Public Library, 
now being erected, is the result of two com- 
petitions held in 1896 and 1897. In the limited 
second competition twelve firms of architects 
were selected from those competing in the pre- 
liminary open competition, out of a total of 
eighty-eight. Tentative sketches of the plans 
of each floor were issued with the instructions. 
The assessors (with those elected by the com- 
peting architects)—Professor Ware, of Columbia 
University ; Dr, Billings, the librarian; and 
Mr. Bernard R. Green, of the Congressional 
Library—finally selected a design which prac- 
tically adopted the whole of these suggestions. 
The site allows of an isolated building with 
ample space for future extension, 455ft. frontage 
and 482ft, to the sides. The cost was not to 
exceed £340,000 without fittings, but it is esti- 
mated now to come to £660,000. The library 
will have shelving capacity for 2,000,000 
volumes, and seems nearly as perfect a library 
as possible, Messrs. Carrere & Hastings, of 
New York, are the architects. The State His- 
torical Library building at Madison, Wis., is an 
extremely well-planned building, and forms an 
ideal reference library. It is to house, 675,000 
volumes (architects, Messrs. Ferry & Clas, 
Milwaukee). 

Of University libraries, those of Columbiaand 
New York are particularly worthy of attention. 
They are not unlike in plan, both in general 
outline taking the form of a Greek cross. The 
great central reading-room—in one case octa- 
gonal and in the other circular—is the motive 
of the design in both buildings, Special study- 


| the cost was £240,000 (architects, 


rooms, with their books stacked around them 
or near them, are an important feature of both 
libraries, and in each are treated in a different 
way. The Columbia “University Library is, 
perhaps, the most monumental of those yet 
erected in the States, with its magnificent 
domed reading-room, placed at the intersection 
of the arms of the cross, octagonal in form, the 
four sides at the angles being shorter than the 
others ; it is evident that to obtain architectural 
effect utilitarian points have been somewhat 
sacrificed, particularly in the storage of books 
and the difficulty the staff has in handling them.’ 
Its total shelving capacity is 1,050,000 books ; 
Messrs. 
McKim, Meade & White, of New York), The 
library of the University of New York (also by 
Messrs. McKim, Meade & White), though much 
smaller than the Columbia University Library, 
is in some ways more compact in plan. Its 
domed reading-room is circular on plan, and the 
books are stacked round about it and not below, 
and are generally more accessible. 

The library of the Law School at the University 
of Pennsylvania had a remarkably well-arranged 
and convenient plan. The architects were 
Messrs, Cope & Stewardson, of Philadelphia. 

Town libraries the author dealt with in three 
divisions— under Division I., Large Town 
Libraries, being grouped the Boston Library, 
Newark Public Library, Providence Public 
Library and Washington Public Library. In 
each of these buildings the motive of the 
design has been a different one. They all, 
however, evidence the growth of the free 
access policy and its great effect upon the plan. 
Not only is it necessary for the general reading- 
room to have, as in the Bates Hall at Boston, 
the walls shelved for books of reference, but 
the borrower must also be allowed shelves to 
select from. The excellent plan is adopted at 


| Newark of placing open shelf-rooms on either 


side of the delivery hall, where thousands’ of 
books may be stacked. At Providence the 
shelves are placed between the entrance hall 
and the delivery space—not so good a method ; 


‘still, the floor area at this point is so ample that 


the whole could be rearranged with advan- 
tage. In Newark the stack-rooms are nearly 
isolated—a great advantage should fire occur in 
the main building, The Boston Library (Messrs. 
McKim, Meade & White, architects), one of the 
first great monumental libraries (begun in 1888), 
was opened in 1895. The building cost £473,000 ; 
its present shelving capacity is for 750,000 
volumes. The Public Library at Newark (de- 
signed by Messrs. Rankin & Kellogg, Phila- 
delphia) was only completed and opened in 
March, 1901, A great point has been made of 
“free access”? to the books, both outside and 
inside the stack. There are some excellent 
points in the planning of the building. The 
arrangements for the openshelf rooms, de- 
livery hall, work delivery space and stack- 
rooms are very good indeed, and the approach 
to these rooms from the main entrance is very 
direct. The cost of the building was £60,000. 
The Public Library building, Providence (de- 
signed by Messrs. Stone, Carpenter & Wilson), 
was completed and opened in March, 1900, A 
serious attempt has been made to meet the new 
requirements of the ‘free access” policy, and to 
a large extent it has been successful. The cost 
of the building was about £53,000, and the 
shelving capacity is for 225,000 volumes. The 
design for the Washington Public Library 
building was the result of an open competition. 
Ten well-known library architects were invited 
to compete, each receiving an honorarium of 
£50. Other architects were also allowed to send 
in schemes, and the result was that the plans of 
Messrs, Ackerman & Ross, of New York, were 
selected (not an invited firm). The cost was 


| limited to £50,000, but this was overstepped 


considerably, the total estimated cost being 
£70,000. Building operations were commenced 
in August, 1900. 

The following town libraries were treated in: 
Division II.:—The Carnegie Library, Atlanta, 
Georgia (architects, Messrs. Ackerman & Ross, 
New York); the Carnegie Library, Davenport, 
Iowa (architect, Mr. W. A. C. Jackson, New 
York); the Pawtucket Library (architects, 
Messrs. Cram, Goodhue & Fergusson, Boston) ; 
and the Public Library, Fall River, Mass. 
(architects, Messrs. Cram, Wentworth, & 
Goodhue, Boston). bei 


yet. 


At least two distinct types of town libraries 


- occur in the libraries illustrated in’ Division TI. 


The Atlanta and Davenport represent one and 
the Pawtucket the other. The latter has only 
a basement and first floor; the others have au 
additional floor. ‘The openshelf-rooms adjoining 
the stack-room and either side of the delivery 
space are an excellent feature in the Atlanta 
library. The Utica library has not been erected 
It seems to come midway between the 
above types. All the important rooms are 
placed on the first floor. Among points worthy 
of note are the position of reference spaces 
(10ft. wide) on each floor of the stack-room ; 
the important position of the children’s-room, 
which balances the general reading-room; and 
the provision for special study-rooms. The 


average cost of libraries of this size is £20,009 


to £50,000. 

The author next discussed the third division 
of town libraries. The effect of the ‘free 
access.” policy is well illustrated in the three 
libraries selected as examples, viz., the Car- 
negie Library, East Orange (architects, Messrs. 
Jardyne, Kent & Jardyne, New York); the 
library at Duluth, Min. (architect, Mr. A. 
Rudolf); and the Public Library, Tacoma, 
Washington. The tendency to do away with 
walls and substitute columns with glazed 
screens between is a feature in allof them, In 
the Hast Orange and the Tacoma libraries the 


use of the radiating stack is new for a large 


building. 

The system of branch libraries and stations is 
remarkably organised in many of the large 
towns. Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given 
£1,000,000 to build sixty-five new branch 
libraries in New York, and the Board of Library 
Trustees haye just appointed three firms——viz., 
Messrs. McKim, Meade & White, Messrs. 
Carrere & Hastings, and Messrs. Babb, Cook 
& Willard--to take the entire charge of the 
designing and supervising of these buildings. 


Thes2 firms will confer and collaborate in the | 


work, 

Up to the present time the planning of the 
branch library has been studied, perhaps, in 
Pittsburg more successfully than in any other 
town in America, There are five branches 
already erected of the seven presented by Mr. 
Carnegie, each on an isolated site (architects, 
Messrs. Alden & Harlow). The growth of what 
may be called the “turnstile control,” resulting 
in the abandonment of the entrances to the 
reading-rooms from the delivery hall, as adopted 
on the first plan, is important. The apparent 
unfitness of the low railing separating the read- 
ing-room.from the delivery hall, as adopted in 
the West End branch, and substituted afterwards. 
by screens in the later plans, is also worthy of 
note. Although the radial-stack plan is costly 
to build, yet the advantages where a “free 
access” policy is adopted are very great. ; 

The requirements of small libraries have been 
particularly well studied in the State of 
Massachussetts. Hardly a village or hamlet is 
without one. 
the little Jibrary at Wayland, Mass. (architects 
Messrs. Cabott, Everett & Mead, Boston); the 
Russell Library, Plymouth, Mass., by the same 
architects ; and the library at Weston, extremely 
convenient and well-arranged for its purpose 
(architect, Mr. Jenny, Boston), 

Professor Beresford Pite proposed a vote of 
thanks to the reader of the paper. Mr. Quinn, 
librarian, said he was struck with the way in 
which the American architects had made every- 
thing subservient to economy of administration, 
which was perhaps more an essential in this 
country than in the United States. The reason 
the important rooms were placed on the first 
floor was. chiefly that it had been found that 
tramps and loafers were adverse to going beyond 
the ground floor, and another advantage was 
that quietness was best assured there. In this 
country the penny rate was a very serious draw- 
back to good public libraries, z 

Mr, Osmond Smith seconded the vote, and Mr, 
William Emerson also spoke. 

Mr. Greenslade in reply said the children’s 
rooms, though so large, were generally filled, and 
school books were provided in them and children 
came and prepared their lessons. Special rooms 
were also provided for teachers who brought 
classes there. It was surprising how the libraries 
though so large were filled with books of a most 
extensive and practical range, 


\ 
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STRUCTURAL COLOUR DECORA- 
TION IN PUBLIC BUILDINGS.* 


By GERALD C, HORSLEY, 


HE subject which we are now to discuss 
may, I think, be said to embrace those 
many systems of decoration which by their 
nature are one with a building or an actual 
part of it. It does not include those likewise 
numerous forms of decoration which are easily 
removed from the building they are intended to 
adorn. For instance, the. Pallazzo Pubblico at 
Siena, with its large frescoes, comes within our 
view, but the great council hall at Venice, on 
the walls of which are stretched the largest 
canvases in the world, including the Paradise 
of Tintoret, however much we may admire tLem, 
does not. 
We may consider our subject in two parts 


_or diyisions:—(1) Those buildings whose actual 


materials form a colour scheme, such as the 
Duomo at Siena. (2) Those buildings which 
have been so decorated that the colour is made 
one with the materials of the building, such as 
S. Francesco at Assisi or the Borgia apartments 
inthe Vatican, But, of course, these two kinds 
of decoration overlap and react upon one 
ano‘ her, - 


English Decoration ; the Succeeding Foreigners. 

Unfortunately there are but few public build- 
ings in this country which have any structural 
eolcur decoration, tere being little demand 
from the public for works of the kind. It is a 
remarkable fact that since the sixteenth century 
in England the practice of decorating in colour all 
our buildings, both public and private, as a 
natural and expected action, has declined. The 
late Professor Middleton has said of English art 
from 12€0 to 1320 :— 

“The painting of England was unequalled by 
that of any other country; even in Italy, 
Cimabue and his associates were s ill labouring 
in the fetters of Byzantine conventionalism, and 
produced no works which fcr jewel-like colour 
and grace of form were quite equal to the paint- 


- jng under Edward the First.” 


Enccuraged by kings such as Henry III., and 
by the Church, English artists decorated Can- 
terbury, Westminster, Salisbury and countless 


buildings throughout the land, but the coming 


of the Kenaissance from abroad, the fall cf the 
Church .ard the growth of Puritan feeling 


.seemed to paralyse the development of native 


decorative art. Moreover, little belief in our 
poweis was shown by those in high places, by 
those able to commission and encourage. Was 
sculpture needed, or painting, the artists must 
come from abroad. ‘Torregiano must make the 
king’s tomb, later Rubens alone can paint the 
roof at Whitehall, just as Vandyke must paint 
the portraits. Verrio must paint the ceilings 
and walls at Hampton Court. Though, through 
it all, there were English painters, whose works 
we know, and many art craftsmen, the English 
artist was eclipsed by the superior skill of the 
foreigner. With the advent of Wren, the great 
English master, we find cur countrymen again 
eraployed in important work, Streater in the 
Sheldonian at Oxford, and, still later, Sir James 


Thornhill at St. Paul’s and at Greenwich. 


It has been said that the revival of letters 400 
years ago made it no longer so necessary that 
the walls of public buildings should furnish 
a literature for tte people, and thus a great 
incentive to noble, historical! and allegorical 
painting died. Together with the sciences, the 
painters became learned and conscious, Archi- 
tecture thought more of itself and less of the 
other arts which had previously combined with 
it to form an organic whole. If she used 
painting, it was more as a mistress employs a 


_ handmaid, and less as an equal co-operating 


with an equa], and painting apparently would 
have it so. Instead of covering wall surfaces 
with representations of noble deeds by great 
men or pictures portraying the mightiness of 
vir ue and the baseness of evil, as in the days 
of Giotto and Lorrenzetti, she wasted ber powers 


‘in extravagant flatteries of her employers, such 


scenes as we see Rubens painted for Marie de 
Medicis, the Apotheosis cf James at Whiteball, 


‘doen pay ez read before the Society of Arts on March 4tb, 
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and the foolish scene of Olympus, by Verrio, at 
Hampton Court. 

We cannot imagine a more half-hearted, or 
more selfish condition of things, or one more 
contrary to the spirit of the great days of art. 
It is at any rate to the credit of English archi- 
tects that they haye all along recogaised—and 
with much fulness of late—the harmfulness of 
the position. 

On the other hand, we have also to notice that 
the Continent has never lost in the same degree 
ag ourselves its interest or delight in the use of 
colour decoration. In Italy to this day a colour 
scheme in a new building hasa prominent place. 
In France a church, a mairie, or a theatre, even 
a railway station,* is not considered compkte 
until it is painted in tempera or with canvases, 
marouflé, so that they form part of the 
building. Such conditions as these may also be 
found in Germany and Austria. England alone 
scems with but few exceptions to disregard 
colour as a necessary element of beauty in the 
designs of the interior of her public buildings, 


Butterfield and Street. 


But it is time to discuss the two divisions I 
have mentioned. Tirst, those buildings whose 
actual materials form a colour scheme. This is 
a method of decoration which was more in 
favour with the last generation of art workers 
than-it is with us at the present day. We are 
reminded of the buildings of the ‘Gothic 
revival,” of the works of Butterfield and Street. 
These buildings were the result, no coubt, of 


- visits to Italy, where their prototypes may be 


found, also of a study of our own Gothic period, 
when a certain amount of parti-coloured wall 
work was done, brought to us by the medieval 
current of art practice from east to west. 
Modern churches like AH Saints’, Margaret 
Street, and Keble College Chapel, by Butterfield, 
and the chureh in Garden Street, Vauxhall, by 
Street, are buildings of this type. We must 
remember that when Butterfield did this work 
it was a great achievement, a deliberate attempt 
at a human expression in art, and a clean break- 
away from the (to him) cold and formal, dull 
and vacuous interiors of 1845. In * All Saints’ ”’ 
he has done this, his first essay in the manner, 
with consummate skill and largeness of feeling, 
better than at any later time and better than 


‘any of his imitators, and there were many who 


followed his lead. lew artists ever took such 
great pains or had such great gifts as William 
Butterfield. We must not think that he intro- 
duced this coloured work with the sole intention 
cf breaking up the appearance of the wall 
surface. This was clearly not his main idea. 
With the ‘true principles” of the neo-Gothic 
architect—and here I think we have the principle 
underlying so much of this work—his aim was 
to get a permanent wall decoration, one which 
would outlast the usually improperly-made 
plaster wall-covering. He recognised the diffi- 
culty and expense of securing any form of 
painted wall decoration, also the deleterious 
effects upon apy painted surface of the fumes 
from gas lights and oil lamps, and the lively- 
charged atmosphere of London and our great 
cities. He set himself, therefore, to produce 
something suitable, lasting and easily kept 
clean. He did this admirably. 


The Sckemes in All Saints’, Margaret Street, 

and at Keble College, 

In All Saints’, Margaret Street. First there 
is a tile dado of full colour about 5ft. high, 
above large scenes from the New Testament 
painted on tiles. Above the arches of the nave 
arcade the wall-surface is stone inlaid with bold 
patterning in tiles and dark inlay. On the east 
wall only is thcre any painting. Here are 
frescces by Dyce in panels spaced between 
margins of alabaster. The roofs are vaulted and 
painted in the chancel, and there is painted 
wood in the nave. With the exception of the 
pictures on the east wall there is not a scrap of 
plaster in the church, and no one will deny that 
the scheme is interesting and good. In Keble 
Chapel there is a very similar scheme, but in 
mat rials more precious, as befits a college 
chapel of suchimportance. Here the lower part 
of the wall has an arcading of stone, with the 
spandrels formed of coloured tricks. Above a 


* The new Gare D'Orleans, at Paris, which has two 
large wall paintings of “ Biarritz” and “The Loire” in 
the wait‘ng hall, by Cormon, membre de l'Institut. 


height of about 10ft. from the floor are pictures 
in mosaic framed in stone. The pictures form 
a large and striking frieze running round the 
chapel; above are the windows filled with 
painted glass. Between and above these are 
more bands of coloured brick. The roof is 
vaulted, painted to represent stone. Here 
again, therefore, except in the painted roof, the 
ground of which 1 suspect is in well-made 
plaster, there is no plaster used, and the whole 
effect is one of great dignity. ‘To our eyes 
nowadays such a method as this would require 
to be carried out on the broadest and simplest 
lines ; we should also demand that the materials 
thould be worthy. The black, white and yellow 
bricks of fifty years ago have few charms for 
us now. 

The system of alterations of colour in a wall- 
surface fits in with the natural demand of 
the eye, which welcomes and recognises the 
propriety of variety in colour. It is open to us, 
therefore, to appropriately use the differently 
coloured stones we have or our own native 
marble, while, thanks to the discovery and re- 
opening of some of the old Greek and African 
marble quarries by men of energy and foresight 
like Mr. Samuel Brindley, of Messrs. Farmer & 
Brindley, ancient sources of supply are no 
longer closed to us. So long as we arrange the 
materials at our hand, be they cf clay or stone, 


|, with breadth and simplicity, we shall be treating 


them with the dignity they deserve; and in 
buildings of importance we shall, I think, be 
treating ourselves with greater consideration if 
we invest our patterns with some meaning and 
intention. In passing I may point to the 
Baptistery of Florence, San Miniato at Florence, 
some late Roman examples at Ravenra, as being 
particularly successful examples of the use of 
marble in this conncction. The cathedrals of 
Orvieto and Siena are direct descendants of the 
striped work of the Saracen builders, a method 
of building common in the East to this day and 
dating from her immemorial history; 


The Houses of Parliament. 

The second division of our subject—‘‘ those 
buildings which have been so decorated that the 
colour is made cne with the materials of the 
building”’— offers a larger field for examination, 
Who can read the story of the preparations for 
decorating the Houses of Parliament fifty or 
sixty yearsago without amazement and astonish- 
ment at the ignorance of and want of confidence 
in the capability of the painters of that time 
by those in high authority. For about twenty 
years a Royal Commission was in existence to 
consider and decide upon the best means of 
painting certain panels and rooms in the new 
Palace of Westminster. They instituted open 
competitions, invited cartoons, called for samples 
of painting in fresco. They doled out a few 
commissions. The expense incurred in pre- 
paring for these competitions and trials in 
painting must have brought many articts to the 
verge of ruin, and the many delays and slow 
procedure disheartened and crushed the spirit of 
all. If anyone wishes to read the sad story of 
these years let me refer him to Redgrave’s 
“Century of Painters,’ where the whole history 
is set forth by one who lived during the time 
and knew it well. It may be that the Govern- 
ment of our country is too complex and vast an 
institution to see and use the advantage of 
departing from the competition system and to 
trust with commissions artists whose works 
and capabilities are known, The few examples 
of such a departure we have had have been 
signal successes. I may refer, as an instance, to 
the employment of the late Lord Leighton in 
the frescces ‘‘ Arts of War” and “Arts of 
Peace”’ at the Suuth Kensington Museum. 

Decorative Work in the Provinces. 

Fortunately, the experience of the working of 
the Houses of Parliament Commission I have 
referred to has served as a warning throughout 
the country to municipalities and to individuals, 
and no doubt it has been easier for municipal 
councils to foster and encourage the arts of the 
country, with their less cumbrous governing 
machinery, and to avoid the many mistakes it is 
possible to make in the fit decoration of a 
building of impcrtance. Manchester is most 
fortunate in having commissioned l’ord Madox 
Brown to paint the scenes from her history in 
panels in her Town Hall. Glasgow is employing 
some of her own sons, Messrs, Henry, Lavery, 
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Walton and Roche, in her city buildings, The 
Corporation of Liverpool, acting wisely on the 
advice of their architect, have commissioned Mr. 
Charles Furse to paint the pendentives of their 
large dome, illustrating scenes from the com- 
mercial greatness of their town. Birmingham 
has commissioned some of the students of her 
Municipal School of Art to paint scenes of 
history in panels in the Town Hall. The 
Corporation of Colchester also, in the new Town 
Hall, on the advice of their architect, Mr. 
Belcher, is employing the master of her art 
school to decorate the council-chamber and 
Moot hall, under his supervision and with his 
assistance. In London, in our own Royal 
Exchange, the Corporation of the City of 
fLiondon, together with some of the great City 
companies, have commissioned artists to paint 
the panels of the ambulatory. 

Kor some years past the municipalities of our 
towns have been fostering a love and apprecia- 
tion for our arts by buying pictures and placing 
them in suitable galleries. This virtue of 
acquiring beautiful things has now been sup- 
plemented by the further step forward in giving 
commissions for mural painting. In the placing 
of these commissions we have the greatest hope 
and encouragement for the future, and with the 
increase of the municipal councils which is 
taking place in our midst we may look to see 
full advantage taken of the opportunities the 
public buildings present for the employment of 
artists of proved power and attainment, to the 
advantage of the people of this country. With 
this hope in our hearts, we may consider with 
greater interest certain of the methods of works 
which at the present time are in use, 


Marble, Mosaic, Plaster, Stucco, Sgraffito. 


Before speaking of different forms of painting 
available | would like briefly to touch upon the 
possibilities offered to us by the use of marble, 
mosaic and plaster, stucco duro and sgrafiito, 
These are so closely allied to the first division 
of the subject that I would speak of them here. 
We know that the Egyptians, Greeks and 
Romans used colour largely in their buildings, 
. but we can have but little idea of the magni- 
ficent effects often attained by means of their 
fresco painting, encaustic painting, tempera, 
modelled plaster, mosaic, marble linings and 
veneering, bronze, ivory, gold and silver over- 
laying and inlaying. 

For instance, we read of the Golden House of 
Nero that the walls were encrusted with gems 
and mother of-pearl, of banqueting-halls having 
ivory ceilings ; of a ceiling in the State dining- 
room which was spherical in shape and cut in 
ivory to represent the constellated skies, and 
kept in constant motion by machinery in 
imitation of the stars and planets. This magni- 
ficence, inventive and symbolic, partook some- 
thing of the marvellous and the rare qualities 
which we have far to seek in this prosaic age. 
Of their large halls, basilicas or baths it was 
also a custom of the Romans to line the walls 
with marble slabs to a considerable height, and 
above to use mosaic or plaster reliefs. The 
vaulted ceilings were generally coffered, and 
decorated in plaster reliefs, coloured and gilt; 
bronze rosettes were also used in the coffers. 

This was a general form of decoration 
throughout the Roman Empire both in the 
West and East. We find it used by the 
Byzantine builders, in Constantinople, Sicily 
and Italy, and we may be of opinion that few 
finer schemes of decoration than this have ever 
been devised. In some manner adapted to our 
modern needs, it is available to-day, and it is 
understood that the principle is to be adopted 
in the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster. 

Modern Mosaic. 

In considering the use of mosaic at the 
present time we may. hope that the modern 
and yicious hobit of preparing mosaic tesserze 
face downwards ona sheet of paper laid on a 
flat table and then pressing the sheet of paper 
into position has been finally given up. For- 
saking the old and only right method cf fixing 
each tessera into the cement pushed in by hand 
from the front, too many works of the last 
century are deficient in one of the most impor- 
tant elements of decoration, namely, the right 
technique. Sir William Richmond has shown 
in the work which he has done that there is no 
more trouble and no appreciable loss of time 


in doing mosaic work in the only true way, 
namely, pushing it in tessera by tessera from 
the front. 
practice have been able to do the work on these 
lines with the greatest rapidity, and naturally 
with intelligence and interest in seeing their 
work in position as it proceeds. 

Time will not permit me to speak of modelled 
plaster and sgraffito in any detail, except to 
express the satisfaction we must all feel that 
these ancient arts of tried quality are understood 
and worked in a modern spirit today. The 
composition of 

Stucco Duro 

has been often described, and we know by the 
remains of ancient Roman work found in the 
Villa Farnesina, and of the works of the six- 
teenth century in the Loggia of the Vatican, 
and the Villa Madama, and other buildings in 
Italy and France, what exquisite possibilities 
this material presents. The work, particularly 
in the early Renaissance, was usually decorated 
in colour. This was generally laid on whilst 
the stucco was wet, as in fresco, and the details 
heightened .with tempera or encaustic colours, 
and accessories enriched in gilt gesso. 

We may congratulate ourselves that artists 
like Mr. George Frampton and Mr, Aaning 
Bell have worked in this material in churches 
and other buildings in our time. The processes 
of stucco duro and seraftito are fully described 
in the “ Arts and Crafts Essays” published in 
1893, the former by the late Mr. G. T. Robinson, 
and the latter by Mr. Heywood Sumner, whose 


work in All Saints’ Church, Ennismore Gardens, . 
affords an example of modern treatment. I - 


need not do more than name these two forms 
of lasting decoration, peculiarly structural and 
available to us to-day. 

Buon or True Fresco : 

And now as to the principal methods in use 
by painters at the present time. Probably the 
world has never seen a more beautiful method 
of painting than Buon or true fresco, but, alas, 


| its use has not been fully justified in this 
| country. The Royal Commission I have just 


referred to took a good deal of evidence as to 
its suitability for the decoration of the Houses 
of Parliament. A number of painters of 
eminence spoke against its being attempted. 
They advocated the use of oil colour. But the 
Commissioners, perhaps dazzled by what were 
then considered the triumphs of modern art, 
the frescoes at Munich, decided that the new 
paintings should be in that method, 

Dyce, Cope, my father, and one or two others, 
were successively commissioned. Exposed, 
however, to the bad air of their surroundings, 
these works have in some cases. suffered 
beyond repair. So doubtful were the painters 
themselves as to the suitability of the scheme 
that when Maclise was commissioned to paint 
the walls of the Painted Chamber he, with the 
sanction of the Commissioners, proceeded to 
Germany in order to make researches into the 
practice of stereochrome or water-glass painting. 
The result was that he adopted the process in 
the large wall painting “The Meeting of 
Wellington and Blucher after the Battle of 
Waterloo”’; it was also adopted by Mr. Herbert, 
who was then engaged on other wall-surfaces in 


_ the palace. 


Its Composition. 


You wiil permit me to remind you of what 
happens in Buon fresco,, The powder colours 


| mixed with lime-water are applied to the last 
_ and freshly-spread coat of plaster before it has 


had time to absorb more than a trace of car- 


bonic acid from the air, The painting ground 


, is in fact.saturated with an aqueous solution of 
| hydrate of lime, that is, slaked lime, while 


there remains a large reserve of this compound 


in an undissolved condition. When on such a 


| surface a layer of pigment mixed with water is 


placed, as that water evaporates the lime-water 
in the ground diffuses into the paint, soaks it 
through and through, and gradually takes up 
carbonic acid from the air, thus producing 
carbonate of lime which is the actual binding 
material.* The whole painting gains in this 
chemical action, appearing to absorb light and 


| to reflect it on the sand facets of the ground to 


the spectator. 


But, unfortunately, and here I again quote 


* IT am indebted to Professor Church’s “ The Chemistry 


of Paints and Painting ” for this description, F 


His assistants after very little ~ 
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from Professor Church’s interesting book, “ the 
protection afforded to the pigments by the 
binding material, this carbonate of lime, is not 
generally very efficient. In the case of a dry 
wall, free from soluble saline matter, and exposed 


to a pure atmosphere, it may remain good for 


centuries. But in air contaminated with the 


_ products of the combustion of coal and gas, and 


with tarry and sooty impurities, a fresco picture 
soon perishes. The binding carbonate of lime is 
converted into the sulphate, breaking up the 
paint. The same causes will form sulphate of 
magnesia from the carbonate of magnesia in the 
plaster, and the paint will scale off.” 

In our large towns therefore to-day Buon 
fresco has no chance of lasting. 


The Stereochrome or Water-Glass Process 
consists in spraying the painting after com- 
pletion with a warm dilute solution of potash 


silicate, or potash-soda silicate, which is obtained — 


by fusing the purest sand obtainable with car- 
bonate of potash or carbonate of soda. The 


pigments themselves are mixed with some of the ~ 


fixing liquid. This form of painting is a German 

invention of comparatively recent date ; it has 

not been frequently used in this country, and we 

have very little experience of its behaviour. 
Tempera Painting. 

In the consideration of the possibilities of 
tempera painting we find ourselyes on surer 
ground, no longer so fearful of the consequences 
of the contaminated atmosphere of our towns. 
I am glad to be able to read you a few words I 
have received from Sir William Richmond as to 
this medium which he used on the walls of a 
modern church at Cheltenham a few years ago. 
He says :—_ 3 

“The wall was prepared with lime and sand- 
the final in tonaco was in marble dust and well, 
slaked lime, and it was wonderfully white. . The 
whole design was drawn in charcoal, corrected 
with care. Egg, capric wine and powder colours 
were used. The yoke of egg alone was used, 
plenty of wine and distilled water. The first 
painting should be in what the Italians called 
‘Verdaccio,’ namely, raw siena (black and 
white), with plenty of impasto. In two hours 
this can be glazed with warm colour and painted 
into. Iam quite certain that the yolk of egg 
and wine form the very best and most durable 
medium for wall painting. Most of the Italian 
wall paintings which have lasted were not 
painted in fresco, but in the tempera of yoke of 
egg, the essential oil of which is a most power- 


ful binding liquid, enabling the painting to dry - 


like a rock,”’ 
Sir William further says :— 


“‘T prefer yoke of egg and wine, even to Buon ~ 


fresco, the colour is almost as pure, not quite so 
light, and if it is necessary to get rich colour 
the medium will give it to any extent,” 
Professor Church, speaking of the large 
amount of oil in the egg yolk, says, “This 
vehicle does not act so effectually as oil and 
varnish in locking up pigments, and.so the 
protection against change which it affords is 
less.” 
protection is certainly considerable, while the 
old method of varnishing the painting with 


sandarac in oil affords further protection against 


moisture and impure air, 
Spirit Fresco. : 
The well-known spirit fresco, invented by the 


late. Mr. Gambier Parry, differs little from 


ordinary oil painting on account of the large 
quantity of oil in the copal, which forms so 
much of the medium, the constituent parts of 
which, I may remind you, are only multiple of 
these proportions :— 


Ozs. 
Gum elemi or elemi resin — -- 2 
Pure white wax (beeswax) - = 44 
Oil of spike lavender - - its: 


Finest preparation of artists’ copal- 20 
With this medium incorporated by heat all 
colours in dry powder are mixed. It appears 
that Mr. Gambier Parry gave the name of spirit 


fresco to the method because oil of spike and ~ 
turpentine may be freely used as liquids during’ 
the process of painting. The beeswax secures, — 


of course, a perfectly matt or dead surface, but 
it is liable to produce a kind of bloom in the 
course of years, and may wholly disappear in the 
course of time, = 


Besides the paintings by Mr. Gambier Parry 


_ 


But I think we may take it that the 


Pe 
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at Higham and _ Gloucester Cathedral, Lord 
Leighton’s “ Arts of War” and “ Arts of Peace ” 
at South Kensington, and seven paintings by 
Ford Madox Brown in the Town Hall of Man- 
chester, are examples of this method. They 
appear to be standing well, though we may 
expect them to darken, and there are a few signs 
of the bloom referred to above in the “ Arts of 
~ Peace,” 
: 

‘ 
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Professor Church considers that a sound 
medium is to be found in the proportions of— 


‘ Ozs, 
_ *Oilofspike - + uae * 12 
: Paraffin wax - ~ - - - 4 
(The two mixed by heat.) 
> Copal picture varnish - - - 20 


He advises the pigments being mixed in brown 
linseed oil, rather than in the medium itself as 
Parry recommends, 


Wall Paintings on Canvas. 

T have dwelt on the component parts of these 
wax and oil mediums in some detail, as it is but 
a step from them to the method which is gener- 
ally adopted by painters to-day. I refer to the 
prevalent custom of painting in oil on canvas, 

and then, on completion of the picture, having 
it fixed, or maroufle as the French call it, to 
the wall or ceiling ; that is to say, the canvas is 
fixed by means of a thick paste of white 
lead oil and copal varnish, spread upon the 
wall and simultaneously upon the back of the 
canvas, 

The French painters in the beginning of the 
nineteenth century, like their German brethren in 
Munich, painted mural works in fresco, but 
they were already beginning to discard the prac- 
tice when we, in our wisdom, were working in 
it at Westminster. They also used encaustic 
painting (Delaroche’s Hemicycle in the Kcole 
des Beaux-Arts is an example), but since 1870 
the most important works have been painted on 
canvas fixed in the way I have described; such 
are the great wall paintings by Puvis de 
Chavannes in the Pantheon, Amiens, Rouen, 
Lyons, The Sorbonne and the Library in Boston, 

. This, too, is the method adopted in the Royal 
Exchange, at Liverpool, at Glasgow, and by 
Messrs, Sargent and Abbey in the Library at 
Boston. 

Without going deeply into technicalities which 
would naturally vary with each painter, the 
colours used are simply oil colours, with a 
medium of wax and turpentine. Professor 
Moira, who has painted in this way at the New 
Renshaw Street Chapel in Liverpool and at 
other places, tells me he likes the canvas to be 
fairly coarse and open, so that there should be 
no hindrance to the fixing material incorpora- 
ting itself with the colours laid on. This is 
better achieved by doing the first painting only 
in the studio, and completing it in situ after it 
has been fixed upon the wall or ceiling. The 
painting of the picture in situ in this way will I 
am sure commend itself to all as a most impor- 
tant side of this system of decoration. It is 
understood that some of the modern works I 
haye named have been painted entirely in the 
studio ; corrected in many cases no doubt when 
in position, But as a practice it must surely 
carry with it its own condemnation, Although 
scale drawings and models may be made with 
the utmost care, and cartoons in full-size tried 
in position, all of which should be done and 
invariably is done before the painting is begun, 
unless the work or at least the major part is 
carried out in the building, it is not possible for 
the painter to be confident as to the correctness 

_ of his scale or, what is more important in its 
difficulty, of his colour. Both these elements, 
more particularly the last, must surely be in- 
fluenced by the size and lighting of the building, 
an intimate knowledge of which is revealed by 
working in it. Are we to suppose that the 
ceiliug of the Sistine Chapel would have been so 

magnificent as it is if it had been painted in a 

studio and then fixed in position? I confess 

' the very thought is sacrilegious, and I tremble 
at suggesting it. 

Tn this connection I am reminded of a paint- 
ing on canvas which was painted chiefly on the 
__ wall, where by its position in a dark corner of a 

- church certain colours had to be used which 
are startling in what would be their inappropriate- 
ness ina better light. [or instance, in order 
that the hair of the Saviour, one of the figures 


in the composition, should appear brown, pure 
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BELLFIELD HALL, ROCHDALE. 


vermilion had to be used ; ordinary light brown 
appeared black. 

Bnt it is unnecessary to multiply instances, 
and I would venture therefore only to suggest 
that as in most cases the position of the painting 
so implies the colour to be used, that it is desire 
able the painting should as far as possible be 
painted in situ, 

It is to be hoped that the convenience of this 
modern method of wall painting will not deter 
painters from working directly on the plastered 
wall in tempera, oil or encaustic. If the beau- 
tiful qualities of fresco are denied to this 
country, there are yet the qualities inseparable 
from a plaster ground which a canvas surface 
can never, I think, present quite in the same 
way. E 
Design I need not touch upon. There is no 
excuse for bad work, surrounded as we all are 
by the highest example. A fine translation of 
modern life appears to be growing in mural 
painting of the great type, and is heartily to be 
welcomed. In this connection J would draw 
attention to Mr. Furse’s work at Liverpool, and 
some of the work at Glasgow, while in allegory 
we have the great work of Mr. Sargent at 
Boston. In setting ourselves a standard we 
may remember perhaps the words of Puvis de 
Chavannes: “Toute décoration ne peut étre 
belle que dans la mesure oi elle refléte la Nature 


/et en traduit la passion.” 


Bellfield Hall is near Rochdale and adjoins the 
ancient village of Newbold, It is one of the 
very few halls in Lancashire on the quadrangu- 
lar plan, It was. built at various times, but 
chiefly during the reigns of Henry VIII. and 
James I. The sketch on this page shows the 
north-west angle of the quadrangle. The ancient 
banqueting hall has windows of enormous size, 
with sixteen lights in the width. A number of 
the rooms are now divided by brick walls and 
are used as cottages. 


Longstock Parish Church.—A faculty for a rood 
screen in Longstock Church has been granted. 
The church was erected in 1880 from the designs 
of the late Mr. William White, F.S.A. <A rood 
screen was included in Mr, White's original 
scheme. Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, 
are carrying out the work, which will be entirely 
in Hampshire grown oak. Mr. Harry Hems 
was for considerably more than thirty years the 
chief craftsman employed by Mr. White to 
carry out the artistic portions of his many works 
at home and abroad, amongst other places at 
the cathedral upon the island of Madagascar, 
and all the carved and sculptured work upon 
the general fabric of this church was executed 
by him under Mr, White’s supervision, 
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ROBERT ADAM. 


T Leighton House, Kensington, Mr, Perey 
Fitzgerald lectured last Wednesday on 
Robert Adam, architect and artist. He said the 
memory of Adam would be most cherised as 
architect of the Adelphi, where all the qualities 
of picturesqueness, homogeneousness and dig- 
nity were exemplified. The front of the Society 
of Arts was, for instance, incomparable for the 
spirit of cheerfulness and animation which 
entered into the design, Another striking 
example was Alliance House, which for ornament- 
ation was unique. In fact, remarked Mr. 
Fitzgerald, no one knew what wonderful archi- 
tectural genius was displayed in creating the 
Adelphi—the terrace, the tiers and the under- 
ground arrangements—until they investigated 
it, and it was gratifying to admirers of Adam 
that his name should be kept green by “Adam 
Street,’ and that his brothers should be remem- 
bered in the nomenclature of. adjoining thorough- 
fares. Adam’s genius asserted itself at a time 
when the heavy classical style of architecture 
was in vogue, and although he (Mr. Fitzgerald) 
did not disguise the fact that there were those 
who objected to Adam’s style, yet it was re- 
assuring to know that it had held its ground for 
140 years. Indeed, he was glad to note a sign 
of the revival of Adam’s ideals both in architec- 
ture and decorative work. Warings, Ltd, had, 
he was glad to say, done a good deal in this 
direction, and it was appropriate that one of the 
rooms at the Hotel Cecil, which he believed had 
been named after Adam, should have been decor- 
ated and fitted up entirely on his ideas. Some 
examples of Adam’s work were to be found in 
Fitzroy and Bedford Squares. Lansdowne 
House was, in his opinion, one of Adam’s 
triumphs in town residences ; and of palaces he 
knew nothing to compare with that in Osterley 
Park—a distinguished Jacobean structure in 
which Adam’s ideals had full play. But Adam 
was not merely an architect of distinction—he 
was an artist of the first water. His decorative 
work was characterised by great elegance, his 
work in iron had certainly never been surpassed 
for beauty, while his furniture rivalled that of 
Chippendale, His work in metals was not con- 
fined to large objects—he even devoted himself 
to door-knockers and to the knobs of canes 
carried by dandies. Mr, Fitzgerald mentioned, 
as a unique fact, that Lady W. Wynn’s house in 
St, James's Square was not only built by Adam 
but was decorated by him, and furnished, even 
to the humble cruet-stand, on his designs, 


Westminster Cathedral.—We are oflicially in- 
formed that there is no prospect of the cathedral 
being opened this year, 
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Keystones. 


A Stained-Glass Window has been placed in 
St. Paul’s Church, Canterbury, to the memory 
of Sergeant Harold Arthur Gilham. 


The Wesleyan Methodist Church at Dorchester 
is to be enlarged by the addition of a chancel 
and side galleries.at a cost of £3,000. 

A New Electricity Station at Nelson has been 
erected by the Nelson Corporation at a cost of 
£30,000 from designs and under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Fraser, the borough electrical 
engineer. 

Baptist Church and School, Wellingborough.— 
The designs submitted by Messrs, George Baines, 
F.R.1.B.A., & R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clement’s 
Inn, Strand, W.C., have been accepted for these 
buildings. The accommodation provided in 
church is for 60i adults. The estimated cost 
of the complete scheme, including tower, is 
£4,923. 

A New Wesleyan Church at Branksome has been 
erected at a cost of about £1,600. It is intended 
to build a school at the rear, at a further outlay 
of £400. ‘The original designs for the building 
were provided by Mr. ©. Bollam, architect, of 
London, but they have been altered and amended 
from time to time as circumstances required. 
The building provides seating accommodation 
for 450 persons. It is Gothic in style and is 
built of local red bricks with white stone dress- 
ings. Mr, EH. H. Crabb is the contractor, 


Hornsea Parish Church, which during the past 
few years has been enriched by the addition 
of several costly gifts, was reopened recently 
after a short interval, during which a chancel 
sereen and several other additions were made to 
its internal fittings. The screen is so arranged 
that while the, bottom part is open.so as not to 
spoil the view of the east end, the upper part is 
exceedingly rich in carving. It has. been 
erected from designs by Messrs. Brodrick, 
Lowther & Co., of Hull and Hornsea, and the 
work bas been carried out by, Messrs, W. K. 
Barr & Sons, of Hornsea, 

A New Hotel at South Shields has been erected 
at the corner of Chichester Road and Stevenson 
Street. The first storey is of brown and green 
faience work, supplied by the Burmantofts 
Fireclay Co, of Leeds, the upper parts being of 
red bricks, with tiled roof, while the corner is 
surmounted by an ornamental dome, Messrs, 


M. Hall & Son, of South Shields, were the.archi- | 


tects, and Messrs, R. Summerbell & Son, of Tyne 
Dock, the contractors. The other contractor3 
were Messrs. Wylie Brothers, for tiling, &c.; W. 
Allon, painting and decorative work ; Fowler & 


Brock, upholstering and furnishing; and J. | 


Douglas, plumbing 


The Scane Museum, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, is 
now open to the public for the season. Among 
the ait treasures of the museum are the alabaster 
sarcophagus of Seti 1, who ruled Upper and 
Lower Egypt about 1380 R.c., and several 
paintings by Turner. The collection is rich in 
works by Hogarth. It is open on the Mondays, 
Tuesdays, Wednesdays, Thursdays and Fridays of 
every week from March to August. 


and electric lighting, 


died, and the only modern addition i is the electric 
light, Only one article has been added to the 


museum since Soane’s death, and that is a | 
bracelet left by a lady. At first the trustecs | 


declined to receive it; but the judges decided 
otherwise. The jewel was worth about £2 10g,, 
and the law costs amounted to £92. 


Truro Cathedral.—A correspondent of a local 
paper says: ‘‘When my lifelong friend, Mr. 
Henry Cane, was for some time clerk of works 
over Truro Cathedral he prophesied darkly the 
_ all too early fate of the building. He roundly 
asserted the late Mr, Peaison had altogether 
miscalculated the weight-and strain which the 
stone used in the construction would carry, and 
stated his belief that in less than fifty years the 
whole edifice would suddenly falldown. Mr. Cane 
was one of the most trusty of the late Sir G. 
Gilbert Scott’s clerks of works, and under him 
superintended the erection of some of the most 
important buildings in the kingdom. He was 
also for a number of years the resident clerk of 
works of York Cathedral. He is now resident 
at North YamhilJ, Oregon, U.S.A.” 


Nothing | 
had been altered since 1837, when Sir John Soane | 


The British Association.—The Council of the 

sritish Association. have nominated Sir Norman 
Lockyer, K.C.B., F.R.S., as president at the 
meeting to be held in Southport in 1903, 


Builders’ Journals Wanted.—The publisher will 
be glad to send a copy of the current issue of 
THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW in exchange for 
a copy of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL for August 
28th, 1901, which is out of print. 


Additions to the Victoria Institute at Worcester 
are to be made. A competition is to be held, 
confined to local architects and to.three students 
at the Institute - Messrs, A, G. Parker, H. J. 
Pitcher and W. J. M. Thomason. 


The Furniture for ‘‘The Princess’s Nose,” Mr. 


Henry Arthur Jones’s new play produced at. 


the Duke of York’s Theatre last week, has been 


| supplied by Messrs. Oetzmann & Co., of Hamp- 


stead Road, W. 


A Memorial Fountain to Prof. Henry Drummond, 
designed by Mr. Pittendrigh MacGillivray, has 
been erected in Glasgow. It is in bronze and 
forms part of the central pillar of the Park Gate 
entrance to Kelvingrove Park, The mainfeature 
is a medallion portrait of the Professor modelled 
in low relief. 


National Photographic Record Association.—The 
object of this Association is to collect photo- 
graphs of any object of interest to the architect 
or archeologist, literary or scientific man. The 
photographs are placed in tbe Print Room of the 
British Museum. Whole-plates are preferred, 
but half-plates, or even quarter-plates, are 
acceptable... Prints must be by some permanent 
process, such as platinotype or carbon : bromides 
and print-outs are not desired, About 2,500 
photographs are at present in the collection. The 
hon. secretary of ‘the Association is Mr, G. 
Scamell, F.R.I.B.A., I'.G.8., ‘“* Gayton,” Avenue 
Road, Highgate, N. 

A New Church Extension Hall and Classrooms 
is being erected at Brighton Avenue, Gateshead. 
The scheme comprises a church to seat about 
700, with hall to seat 500, ample classroom ac- 
commodation, and caretaker’s house. Messrs. 
Badenoch & Bruce, Newcastle, are the architects 
for the work, and the contractor for the hall and 
classrooms is Mr. John Anderson, of Newcastle. 
The style adopted is late Gothic.. The walls 
will be in stone, with hammer-dressed facing 
and chiselled dressings. .The total cost, includ- 
ing the site, is estimated at £8,000. The present 
contract, which includes hall, caretaker’s house, 
and classroom, will cost about £2,800, exclusive 
of site. 


The New Central Offices at Bisley of the National 
Rifle Association are now in course of erection, 
The new building will afford accommodation for 
all, Large apartments will be provided for the 
accountants and range officers. .The first floor 
will provide for the statisticians, linotype and 
oil-engine, with concrete floor. The telegraphists 
will have rooms on this floor also, and all the 
rooms will. be connected by small lifts. with 
the downstairs apartments. Upstairs there will 
also be a telephone-room- and-committee-room, 
and above the building will be erected a tower 
with a look-out and a camera obscura. The 
materials used will be red bricks and tiles. 
The cost will be £4,500. Mr. Alfred Burr, 
F.R.I.B.A., is the architect. * Uralite,” a sub- 
stance made of asbestos fibre, will be used 
in the construction of the building for the sake 
of coolness. 


An Ilkley Competition.—A competition was 
recently held for designs for a New Baptist 
church and schools at Ilkley proposed to be 
erected on a site on the east side of Devon 
Crescent, cff the Grove. Forty-two sets of 
designs were submitted and last Thursday, on 
the recommendation of their professional adviser, 
the Committee unanimously accepted the designs 
marked “ A,” the authors of which were Messrs. 
Garside & Pennington, architects, of Pontefract 
and Castleford. The designs provide fora chu ch 
to seat 500, erected in free Gothic treatment in 
stone, with tower and spire, with red tiles, 
also a large schoolroom to seat’ 300, suites of 
classrcoms, &e., conveniences, and caretaker's 
cottage. The total cost is estimated at £8,000, 
Messrs. 
received instructions to proceed with the work at 
once. 
Park Row, Leeds, took ect place. 
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Garside and Pennington have since” 


Messrs. G. F. Danby and KE, M. Simpson, ef 
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Mountain Ash Municipal Buildings Competition. 
—Mr. J. H. Phillips, of Cardiff, whose. design 
was placed first by the assessor Mr. G. Halliday, 
F.R.I.B.A., has been instructed to prods with 
the work, 

Hutton-Buscel Church: near Scarborough, was. 
strack by lightning recently. The .tower was 
wrecked, and over half a ton of débris fell with 
a great crash on to the roof of the main structure 
below. Fortunately nobody was hurt, ; 

Sheffield Queen Victoria Memorial.—At a meet- 
ing of the Sheffield City Council held last week 
an amendment-to refer back the question of the — 
site of the Queen Victoria memorial wa? lost. 
The selected site of the Monolith is considered 
by local architects to be whoily unsuitable. 


New Patents. | 


These patents are open to opposition until 
April 19th. : : 
1900. : - Ventilatfog <= Flushing Drains. — 
20,219. I. SHONE and-E. AULT, both of 47, 
Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W.. The sewage 
is discharged into a tank or “flushing ejector,” 
which, when filled, may be syphonically - dis- 
charged by the flush from a water- closet, the: 
discharge being very powerful.- Air is drawn 
in and the ventilation of the drains thus 
effected. A safety valve is also provided which 
opens when a predetermined pressure is created _ 


‘in the system, and this Bal del the traps being: 


forced. ‘ 
1901.—Saw-Sets.— 4,912. J. MITCHELL, Pack- 
ington Hill, Kegworth, Leics, The device consists 
of a small metal frame having a setting-plate with 
four bevelled edges at different angles, to suit _ 
different teeth. The tooth-setter has a spring 
attachment and is adjusted by a sere ait 2 Sb 
The whole device is very small and neat. 
Water-Supply Valves for Closets.—6, 312. H. 
L. Douuton, Lambeth Sanitary Engineering 
Works, Lambeth, 8.E. This valve is primarily 
intended to work with a closet having two 
traps and emptied by syphonic action, the 
object being to give an after-flush. For this 
purpose two pistons are employed, one entering’ 
the valve and partially arresting the discharge. 
before. the valve is finally closed by the second 
piston, -* 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
April 26th. — The names.in italics are those of 
the communicators of the inventions. A summary 
of ae more important of Bel will os given anege 
week, i 


tie .—3,349, SHAW, measuring instruments. 
25, WILKINSON, stop- tap boxes. 3,966, HAR-- 
ee ES & HARGREAVES, guards for machinery. : 
4,052, STOBBS, means for testing shot-firing 
cables in quarries, 4,865, BouLT (Chisholm & 
Moore Manufacturing Co.), cranes and hoisting 
apparatus, 5,587, GREENE, file and rasp cutting- 
machines. 5,617, FELL, pipe joint. 5,949, 
JEFFREY, valves, taps, &c. 6,031, STHAD & 
STEAD, chimney pots, 6,495, SMITH, machines — 
for corrugating sheet. metal. 7,016, JANDUS 
Arc LAMP & ELECTRIC Co., Lrp., & JONES, . 
electric arc lamps. 7,274, DoBas BROTHERS, ye: 
Lrp., Dopss & STONE, fixing terminals on’stair 
and other rods, 7,594, OATES, tap for lavatory. 
basins. 7,705, ALLISON, screw-jacks. 8,160, 
ACKROYD, ACKROYD & ‘GILL, chimney pots,” 
ventilators, kc. 9,369, LAKE (fellner § Ziegler), 
rotary kilns, 9,471, RYAN, pipe joints. . 14,635, 
BouLt (Marsden), machines for making bricks, 
briquettes, &c. 18,758, HOCHSTEIN, expansion 
joints for pipes. 19,525, WirTkKOWSKyY, split 
wood pulleys. 19,609, MAHER & BARNER, 
machines for grinding, smoothing and polishing 
glass, 22,702, RAB, saws. 22,713, ELLIS, paving 
blocks. 24, 140, SCHECK, beams, columrs, &e.- 
24,513, HARDEMAN, windows, 25,523, RUDIGER, 
sliding handle for staircases. 25 ,667, HADDAN | 
(Wayss 5 Freytag Alttiengesellschaft), concrete 
floors and ceilings. 25,802, THOMPSON (Perfect 
Sliding Door Co.), sliding doors and windows. — 
26,063, Bouut (Wilhelm § Guth), glue pots, 
26. 529, SCHAEFER, soldering too's, Pi 
1902,— 383, Brooke & GLOSsoP, artificial 
stone. 
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Engineering Notes. 


Electric Light in Stepney Parish Church is pro- 
posed to be installed instead of gas. The church 
is now being rebuilt, after the fire which occurred 
in October last. 

The New Tramp Wards, Abbeydore, have been 
fitted with an improved hot-water heating 
apparatus by Messrs. John King, Ltd., engineers, 
of Liverpool. 

Boiler Explosions—The nineteenth annual re- 
port on boiler explosions issued by the Board of 
Trade states that during 1900-01 thirty-three 
persons were killed and sixty persons injured ; 
the average numbers for the last nineteen years 
being twenty-nine and sixty-one respectively. 


As in previous years, the explosions were chiefly 


due to the deterioration or corrosion of the plates, 
&c., or to defects in the design, workmanship, 
material or construction. 

' Electric Tramways at Richmond.—The Richmond 
Town Council has sanctioned the introduction of 
the London United Co.’s tramways into the 
town from Hammersmith, via Barnes, on con- 
dition that the company pays an annual way- 
leave of £1,250, widens the streets to a minimum 
of 33ft., uses the overhead system in Mortlake 
Road only, and not Kew Road, and promotes 
no further extensions in the borough without 
leave cf the Council. 


The Purification of Air.—Colonel Ergiedue, late 
of the Royal Engineers, writing on the question 
of the purification of the atmosphere of the 
Hou-esf Parliament, suggests the use of ozone, 
which can now be produced from atmospheric 
air, free from nitrogenous products, at a most 
moderate cost, where an alternating current of 
electricity is available or can be provided, This 
also applies to the sterilisation of air in every 
description of public or private buildings. 

New Mond Gas Works.—The Midland Electric 
Corporation for Power Distribution, Ltd., some 
time ago selected Tipton as the most suitable 
location for their enterprise, and now the South 
Staffordshire Mond Gas (Power and Heating) 
Co, have followed suit. The site for the Mond 
gasworks consists of thirty-two acres at Dudley 
Port, with an additional acreage of mines, which 
will ensure Jateral support to the buildings to 
be erected, The site, which is freehold landed 
and mining property, is known as the “ Burton 
Kstate.” It is in the centre of the area over 
which the company has Parliamentary powers, 
extending to 123 sq. miles. Plans are now 
being prepared for the erection of the works by 
the consulting engineer of the company, Mr. H, 
A, Humphrey (Westminster). 

Acetylene Generators.—The report of the Com- 
mittee on Acetylene Generators has been issued. 
Forty-six generators were tested. In every case 
a representative of the firm which submitted 
the apparatus was present,.so as to ensure that 
the generator was worked under the most 
favourable conditions. The members of the 
Committee state that, while the generators in 
no instance showed evidence of being otherwise 
than safe under the conditions of the test to 
which they were subjected, many were in the 
opinion of the committee of a design unneces- 
sarily and undesirably complicated, and some 
were not sufficiently strong in construction. 
Having regard to the conditions of use which 
must often prevail, the Committee considers that 
in the selection of an acetylene generator regard 
should be had to the following desiderata :—(1) 
Simplicity of action and design ; (2) strength of 
construction; (3) high efficiency, as indicated 
by the yield of gas per lb. of carbide; (4) 
low pressure in generator; and (5) facility of 
removal of the residue, 


Masters and Men. 


A Strike of Carpenters at Dartford occurred last / 


weck. Some thousands of men engaged in the 
construction of the smal!-pox hospital extensions 
of the Metropolitan Asylums Board came out. 
The carpenters demanded the payment of ls. 
an hour instead of 1ld., the rate hitherto paid 
for the work. At Gore Farm the men were 
satisfied with an increase to 114d., but the men 
at Joyce Green to the number of 1,500 have 
ceased work for some days. 
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Trade and Craft. 


Fire-Escape Staircases, 

In 1900 the St. Pancras Ironwork Co., Ltd., 
erected two fire-escape staircases on the south or 
Piccadilly side of Hyde Park Court, W., that 
huge residential block facing Sloane Street. 
These gave such satisfaction that in the autumn 
of last year the firm received an order to erect 
two more on the north or park side of the 
building; and they have been already finished 


FIRE-ESCAPE STAIRCASES, HYDE PARK 
COURT, W. 


a month earlier than the contract time. Each 


‘staircase is in sixteen flights and is more than 


100ft, high. 


Greenhouses and Sonseivatories. 


Messrs, W. Richardson & Co., horticultural . 


and heating engineers, of Darlington, send us a 
copy of their new catalogue. We are glad to 
see that the majority of the illustrations are 
from photographs of actual work executed, and 
also that. a number of sectional diagrams are 
included, showing clearly and simply the interior 
arrangements of the winter gardens, conserva- 
tories and greenhouses and the systems of con- 
struction adopted. It is intended that clients 
shall chcose from these illustrations such as 
most closely conform to their requirements, and 
the firm will then prepare a special plan to }in. 
scale, with elevations and sections, to be sub- 
mitted with the specification and estimate : an 
arrangement by which clients have the benefit 
of current prices based on the raw material 
bought in the cheapest markets: bricklayers’ 
work or masonry, however, is not undertaken, 


Messrs. Richardson have at their works a great 
variety of high-class machinery, besides which 


| there is a siding from the main line of the 


North-Eastern Railway into their yard, thus 
effecting a great saving in cartage and labour. 
Special attention is paid to the quality, suit- 
ability and seasoning of the timber used, and 
the glass is selected to be as free as possible 
from “burning spot,” the panes for the roofs 
being as a rule cut with elliptical-shaped ends 
so as to 1un the rainwater down the centre. 
The firm do not favour glazing without putty, 
but they have for many years made an improved 
form of glazing bar, which prevents the possi- 
bility of the putty cracking or peeling off. For 
stove and orchid houses, &c., a channel is formed 
at each side of all the bars and rafters, for 
conveying the condensed moisture into the 
outside gutters and su preventing it dripping upon 
the plants. A patent system of ventilation is 
adopted, 9in. openings being formed in the 
roof, the full length from ridge to eaves, and at 
distances of 5ft. centre to centre, the openings 
being fitted with ventilating frames. Bottom 
ventilation is obtained by wood ‘panels” the 
full length of the sides, and about 8in. deep, hung 
at the upper edges with brass hinges, Messrs. 
Richardson have executed a large amount of 
work for the nobility, 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


The Southern Approach to Tower Bridge 
has just been completed. The new thorough- 
fare has been cut through a portion of Ber- 
mondsey by the London County Council at an 
estimated nett cost of £394,000. The scheme 
included the widening of Bermondsey New Road, 
by which the new street is connected with a 
great centre of traffic at Bricklayers’ Arms, Old 
Kent Road, and the improvement will greatly 
facilitate the communication between the north 
and south of London. The new thoroughfare 
is 3,600ft. long and 60ft. wide, and about 150 
properties have been acquired to make it. It 
was decided by the Council in 1892 to call it 
Tower Bridge Road, so far as the portion between 
Tooley Street and Grange Road is concerned, 
but whether the remaining portion, consisting 
of the widened Bermondsey New Road, shall 
have the same name applied to it is under con- 
sideration, , 


Kendal Sewerage.—Messrs. Beesley, Son & 
Nicholls, the engineers, in the report to the 
Kendal Town Council, state that most of the 
sewers in the borough are running nearly full 
bore, and this by reason of the defective joints, 
To remedy this there are three courses open :— 
(a) To lay out an entirely new system of sewers 
for the sewage proper, leaving the present sewers 
to act as subsoil and storm-water drains with 
new outlets to the river Kent. (0) To lay out 
an entirely new system of sewers for the sewage 
proper, and construct a new system of surface 
drainage at a higher level, with outlets into the 
river Kent. (c¢) To remedy the defective joints 
on the existing sewers, and construct a new 
system of surface drains at a higher level dis- 
charging at different points into the river Kent. 
They recommended method (¢). The cost would 
be about £12,500. In respect to the sewage- 
disposal, they recommend the bacterial treat- 
ment of the sewage on the present outfall site. 
They estimate the cost of the sewage-disposal 
works at the sum of £21,525, as follows :—Septic 
or anrobic tanks, £5,250; double contact 
beds, including storm bed, £14,800; laying-out 


land, £450; contingencies, 5 per cent., £1,025. 


Total estimate—Sewerage, remedying existing 
sewers, £12,500; new surface drainage works 
and storm overflows, £1,850; total, £14,350; 
sewage-disposal works, £21,525; total amount 
of estimate, £35,875, 


“Light and Heat.”—The first number of this 
new monthly magazine has just been published, 


- It is a review of the gas, electrical and acetylene 


engineering industries, and is published at 5, St. 
Margaret’s Offices, Victoria Street, S.W., price 
3d, 
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THE BUILDERS’ 


TENDERS. 


In‘ormation from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work. 


BIRMINGHAM.—For rebuilding Waterworks Tavern, Birming- 
ham, for Messrs. Truman, Hanbury, Buxton, & Co., Ltd,,Mr. Charles 
Hook Collett, architect. Qu antities by Mr. ‘Henry Clover : — 


Whitehouse & Sons £8,850.{- Turton, fc hesstee » £8,143 
Moorhouse .. $9041 H? Gibbs. 4c) nection ast 22 208k 
Gowing & Ingram... 3,175 | Morris* ... 2,849 
Lee & Son . 8,150 | * Accepted. 


BOGNOR, (SUSSEX) For the construction of a concrete tank 
sewer, 4ft. in diameter and 1,050tt. in length; also for the relaying 
of a 15-in. stoneware pipe sewer, and the laying of other12-in. and 


9-in. pipe sewers, for the Bognor Urban District Council, Mr. W. 
L. Barrett, engineer :— 
With pies sointed eens 
E, H. King, Worthing .. £7,300 
J. Jackson, Plaistow 6,648 
2 Osenton, Westerham 6,500 
HH. King? .. Noa er Tice hes Ade see eT Rape | OOD: 
x ate Bros., Bognor A ei Wis Linya Salael oY OTD 
Grounds & New ton,* Bournemouth cc 5,633 
With RIGENaSY, Pines. 
i Eis RO a cece onc kee : 6,900 
J. Jackson Sata 6,295 
G, Osenton ... 6,200 
Kk. H. Kingt 6,180 
Tate Bros nt 5,244 
Grounds & slaw: ton 5,032 


*: Acoepied, = + Alternate. 


BUNCRANA.—For the erection of two houses, Cockhill Road, for 
Mr. P. Porter. Mr. J. P. MeGrath, architect,-28 Carlisle Road, 
Londonderry - 

H. Campbell, Buncrana ... .. £600 
R. Colhoun, Londonderry 20 


GATESHEAD.—-For a length of abbut 6 600 yal of 18-in. fireclay 
pipes for the drainage of Saltwell Cemetery; for the Gateshead 
Corporation. Mr. J, Bower, borough engineer ;— 

D. Young, Elm Grove, Hexham... ae 

J. Robson, Tankerville Place, Neweastle 

G, Bell, 29, Corporation Street, Manchester 

19 Bewley, Dunston 

Brebner & Co., 4a St. ‘Andrew’: § Square, Bain: 
burgh 

J. Thompson, * 19 Windsor 
Newcastle eae 


"Terrace, Gosforth, 


we “Accepted. ~ 


HALESOWEN.-—For the kerbing, channelling, making, and 
draining of the following streets in Cakemore, Blackheath, for the 
Halesowen Rural District Council: Green Lane, about 380 yards 
in length ; Station Lane, about 310 yards in length ; part of Master’s 
Lane, about 300 yards in length. Mr. William Whitworth, Public 
Offices, Great Cornbow, Halesowen, surveyor :-- 


J. Ms ackay, Smethwick, near Birmin pans « £2,187 
Wheeler & Thompson, old Hill, Sta : 2,065 
W. H. Jones, Great Tindal Street, ‘Birmingham 2 0380 
J. A. Meredith ... .. ES 1 962 
Currall, Lewis & Martin Nae 1,929 
Barnes & Co., ofc near Birmingham 1,862 
Ws Willetis.cc tintin % 7 Gore 1,751 
A. Cooper Pees . 1,708 
T. Crumpton,* Hi wne, Halesowen... Puy a 1,445 
* Accepted. - 


HEREFORD.—-For rebuilding St. James’s Church, Hereford, after 
fire. Messrs. Nicholson & Beer are 5 aaa Hereford ;— 
Smith, Kidderminster hee £5,707 


King & Son, Gloucester ... 5,688 
Hatch tbe PSE wen eure redress 5,400 
R. Morgan, Kington .. Weeden; yada) NASP ses aeipes ve, Ose 
BYOAG, MALVEEN ssi cane te ee ak 5,207 
W. P. Lewis & Co., Hereford... 4,085 
W. Bowers & Co., Hereford . 4,830 
Beavan & Hods Ze, Hereford... 4,682 
C, Cooke,* Hereford 4,400 
* Accepted after some v ariations and omissions. “Arranged 


at £3,8 


ILKLEY.—For the masonry and other works required to be done 
in the erection of the Cowpasture Bridge over Baekstone Beck, for 
othe Ilkley Urban District Council :— 


55 10s. 


Kell Bros., Leeds ... .. butees haben cues ON OD 
J. Brown Pes cs Seas mau ackt Maca eure aes OST aD i 2O. 
Wc OLTONE ay SBC .n5- oat Dare MaMa Ene cea terse PONTO AO 
EK. Kellett, Bradford 1,988 0 0 
J. Murdock... .. 1,041 15 5 
W. Barrand, ‘Bradford . 


Horner & Maud, Horsforth .. Ri Gees ne ek ( 
T. Egan & Sons, Bradford.. Wen neve: Wess ven 0, Olea 20 
Dean Bros.* as eee 

= Accepted. | [Rest of Ilkley.) 


JARRKOW.—For alterations and additions at the Higher Grade 


: dear for the Hedworth, Monkton, and Jarrow U.D. School 
oard :— 
5. Craig, 283 High Street, Jarrow dee 22. Ot, 000.-6 =8 
J. A. Henderson, Park Road, Hebburn... 1,270 19. 0 
J. Barrow,* 24 Croft Terr: ace, Jarrow 1018 9 6 
~ Accepted. 

LEEK (STAFFS).—For the erection of a poultry market, 
for the Leek Urban District Council, Mr. John Myatt, town 
surveyor :-- 

T. Grace vey 21,124 0 

S. Salt . Shee 1,090 0 

H. P. Embrey & Co., Fenton ... 1,067 17 

J. Heath ... ae: PAE woe vee 1,085 15 

Heath & Lowe* 1. SB BNE Rahs kom uene MOOD TAD 
: * Accepted. {Rest of Leek.] 

LONDON, W.C.—For rebuilding corner block in Strand 
comprising Carr’s Restaurant. Mr. Walter Emden, M.S.A., 
architect :-- 
hi J. Bloxham... Holloway Bros. . 

Fr. & ae X, Patman & Fotheringivai 


Hig 
Santo & Cc oO. 
‘ ay ells aS Co. 


Bateman : 

Kirk & Randall 

Dove Bros... ... : 
Downs . Holliday & Greenwood* 
Hall, Bedde ull & Co.. * Accepted, 


LONDON .—For ee we of Mowlem Street School, 
London School Board 
McCormack & Sons .. 
Grover & Son x 
Leslie & Co., Ltd... 

T. L. Green ... 
W. Gregar & Son... 


for the 
ry £3, 026 


.. £3,398 J. Chessum & Sons... 
3,256 | Willmott & Sons 
3,151 | G.S.S. Williams & 
3,147 | W. Shurmur 
3,125 |. F.& F. J. Wood .. 


Clarke & Bracey... ... 3,115 | L. H. & RB. Roberts ... 

Snewin Bros. & Co, ... 3080 KE. Lawrance & Sons 2,911 
Staines & Son 3,056 WG COS Sad cen piem Ney Heme: 2, OLO 
Treasure & Son ... 3,041 | 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDONDERRY .—Accepted for alterations and forming business 
premises at Carlisle Road, Mr. J.P. McGrath, architect, 28 Carlisle 
Road, Londonderry :— 

W. J. Boyd, Londonderry. 


LONDONDERRY.—Accepted for the erection of residence at 
rapa g Street (Foyle College Gounds) for Mr. W. N. McGuinness, 
Mr. J. P. MeGrath, architect, 28 Carlisle Road, Londonderry : — 

A. Dunlop, Sackville Street a £580 
{Amended tender, omitting painting and plumbing aes rit 


LONDONDERRY.—Accepted for the erection of three cottages at 
Lecky Road for Miss Gallagher. Mr. J. P. McGrath, architect, 28 
Carlisle Road, Londonderry :— , 

J. Gallagher & Sons, Moville 1 £875 * 


PEAR TREE GREEN (HANTS) .—For the pibation ofanew Boyes! 
school, High Street, Pear Tree Green, for the St. Mary Extra, 
Sholing, and Hound W. D.) School Board. Messrs. W. H. Mitchell, 
Son, and Gutteridge, architects, 9 Epnpeue Street, Bonen: — 


Hinton Bros, aclsten ferries cosines «. £6,500 
Witt Bros., Bitterne.. usar oerase PDs 6,475 
H. Cawte, Shirley — ... aperentNecrcit Lame 6,178 
We Rashley, Southampton ish _ 6,083. 
Jenkins & Sons, Ltd., Above Bar, ‘Southampton .. = 5,985 
Stevens & Co.,* Northam, Southampton .. 860 


* Accepted subject to the approval of the E athigiondl Depart- 
ment. 


PONTYPRIDD.—For the erection of an isolation hospital at 
Llantwit Fardre, near Pontypridd, for the Pontypridd Urban 
District Council. Mr. E. Rees, surveyor :-- 

W. Thomas & Co., Cardiff... .. 
Williams & James, Pontypr idd 
Morris & Thomas, ‘Pontypridd 
' G. Rutter, Barry 
W. E. Willis,’ Yatrad Rhondda 
Price Bros., Cardiff... .. 
W. Davies, ‘ Pontypridd’ 


0 
0 
6 
6,902 14 0 
0 
0 


ea 


WATFORD.—For the erection of nurses’ homes, for the Guardians. 
Mr. C. P. Ayres, Seeet — 


een »« £2,280 | Clark Bros, ... ...°... +. £2,020 
W. King . 93936 H. B. Watkins ... ve 1,946 
C. Eames .. 2, 193 | Tyler & White 1,989 
Toms.in- CG: 2,117 | G. Wiggs 1,910 
C. W. D. Reed 2 ,100 | Clifford *& Gough, . Wai- 

H. Martin, Northampton .. a 93055 ford! #2 AA 1,867 
B. Dewdney figaney 562-9,0004-C- Brightman came 

'é Accepted. 

WEALDSTONE (HARROW).—For the erection of a shop at 
Wealdstone. Messrs. Clarke & Charles, architects, the Harrow 
Estate Offices, Peterborough Road, Harrow. No quantities’ 
supplied :—- : 

C. Simmons, Harlesden _.. wo. £50 
JI, &J, Bailey, Wealdstone .. 650 
M. Dymock, Wealdstone 1.0 we vee avs 650 


New Companies. 


A. & J. Webster, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire and carry on the exist- 
ing business of builders, joiners, architects, 
timber merchants and sawmillers, Capital £5,000 
in £5 shares. 


Rolls & Linoms, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the businesses of manu- 
facturers and sellers of varnishes, paints, colours, 
oils, brushes, &c. Capital £10,000 in £1 shares. 


George Pollard & Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of English | 


and foreign timber merchants, 
prietors, building and general contractors, 
builders’ merchants, owners of planing, turning, 
and moulding mills, marble, stone and slate 
merchants as now carried on at Wood Street, 
Taunton. Capital £5,000 in £1 shares. The 
directors are G. H. and H. §. Pollard. Regis- 
tered office: Wood Street, H.C. 


Standard Construction Corporation, Ltd. 


Registered to construct, erect, maintain, 
execute, carry out, equip, improve, work, develop, 
administer, manage, and control works and con- 
veniences of all kinds, including railways, tram- 
ways, docks, harbours, piers, canals, reservoirs, 
embankments, irrigations, reclamations, sewerage, 
drainage, sanitary, water, gas, electric light, 
telephonic, telegr: aphie, and power supply works, 


xe, Capital £150,000 in £1 shares. Registered 
office: Amberley House, Norfolk Strect, Strand, 
Wak 


-Henry Heys & Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of stone 
merchants, quarrymen, colliery owners, brick- 
makers, &e., as now and hitherto carried on at 
Stacksteads and elsewhere in Lancashire as H. 
Hyes & Co,, and to carry on the business of stone 
and marble merchants, ‘stonemasons, quarrymen, 
colliery owners, brickmakers, dealers in clay, 
sand, loam, earth, timber, hardware and other 
building requisites, pipe, tile and terra-cotta 
makers, potters, &c. Capital £60,000 in £1 
shares. The directors are J. Heys, W. Heys, 
and H. H. Ratcliffe. Registered office: Black- 
wood, Stacksteads, Lancashire. 


Ballymena Brick and Tile Co., Ltd. 


Registered for the purpose of acquiring about 
60 acres of land‘at Ballylesson, near Ballymena, 
County Antrim, the property of Mr. Andrew 
MeQuiston, and to continue and carry on the 
factory for making bricks and earthenware 
goods. Capital £10,000 in ordinary shares of 
£1 each and £5,000 5 per cent. first mortgage 
debentures. The directors are Sir George Pigott, 
Bart., Warfield Grove, Bracknell, Berkshire; J ohn 
F. Sargeant, Bracknell; Andrew McQuiston, 
Bracknell ; and John Campbell, Ballymena. 


sawmill pro- | 


J et 
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THE DREAD DISEASE 


of Small-pox still retains its. hold on 
London, despite all the cfforts which 
have been made to stamp it out, 
reader in the Metropolis should — 


INSURE AGAINST (IT 


by adopting our Insurance Policy No. 25 


Every 


These are the three Schemes :— 


(1) 


A Free Accident Insurance 


of £500 to every regular 


reader of our paper. 


An Accident Insurance of 
£500, «and also 

£250 for Permanent Total 
Disablement. 


£2 10s. per week for Tem- 
porary Total Disablement. 


1]- 


@) 


Premium, 


(for the conditions under whieh policies Nos,1 
and 2 are issued readers should refer to our 
pamphlet, sent on application.) 


(3) 


An Accident Insurance of 
£1,000, with the following 


‘special additional advan- 
tages: q 
£500 for Permanent Total 
Disablement. 


HG per week for Temporary 
Total Disablement. 


£1 10s. per week for Tem- 
porary Partial Disablement. 


£30 Annuity. 

4&3 per week during aoiiie: 
ment from such illnesses as 
Small-Pox, Diabetes, Scarlet 
Fever, Carbuncle, &¢., &¢. 


Ordinary Risks, Premium, £3/- am 
Hazardous Risks, Premium, £3/10/- 


Write for Proposal Form. 


These Insurances are guarantecd by the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited. 


‘3 
ts 


. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(1.) It is not necessary to subscribe direct to. 
the office in order to secure the benefits of the 
above schemes, ; . : 

(2.) Even if ordered through a newsagent the 
subscription need not be prepaid fora year, It 
is sufficient to order it and pay as may be 
arranged with the newsagent. 

(3.) It is sufficient for us to havean intimation 
from the newsagent that he supplies copies 
regularly. 

(4.) Policies can be issued either direct to the 
subscriber or through the newsagent, whichever 
may be preferred. = 

(5.) In applying it is only necessary to write 
a postcard, giving the full name and address 
of the newsagent from whom ‘hp copy is ob- 
tained. 


~ 


A Pampblet, giving full de’ails. of. the 
THREE SCHEMES will be sent on april 


cation to : 
THE MANAGER, | BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 
EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST,, a 
STRAND, W.C, ae i 


——$——$—_—_— 
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Fairfield, Derbyshire—Drainage 


.Cork—Oast-iren Pipes =. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDING: 


Alnwick—Ooech-House and Stable 
-Batle y—Workrooms, &e. .. 
Bradtord—‘Terrace of Hight Houses oe 
Brcughton Moor, Cumberland—Three Oottages 
Sancreed, Cornwall--Honse 
Tonbridge, Kent— Workhouse W ard 


Pro gi ha? 90> 


oe oe 


London, 8.E.—Disinfecting Chambcr, Stabling, &e, 


Chichester— Business Premises 


Shipley, Sussex— Alterations to School a and Cottage 


Wyke, Eradford—Additions to House .. 
Stockpert—Alterations, &c., to Police Offices . ae 


London, W.C,—Lime, Cement, Bricks, Builders’ Work 


Southam pton— Strong Room, ke. 
Chelmsford— Extension of Premises 
Sheffield—Saleshops and Premiscs 
Norwich--£chool  . 

Hoylake, Cheshire—Tiles, Cement, io. ee 


oe * 
oe oe 
ee 


oe 


on 


oe 


oe 


Macclesfield— Foundations, &e., to Infirmary Annexe 


Sutton Coldfield—Bricks, Cement, Lime 
Willenhall, 
Brea, near ‘Oamhorne—Reseating, &e, Chapel.. 
Langley Park, Durham—Olergy How se ae 
Oambrid ge—Office at Market 
Warrenport, Ireland—Manse 
Redruth— Villas aa 
Totnes—Rebuilding Inn ,. oe 
Birmingham—Alterations to Parish Offices ae 
Bradford—Additions to Nurses’ House 
Barrow-in-Furness—Lavatories, &c, 
Belfast—Renovation of Church ., 
Bradford—Fifteen W.C.’s .. ve ee 
Hindley, Lancs—Alterations, &c., to Premises 
Hyde Park; co. Antrim—Villa a oe 
Leeds— Offices and Store-rooms .. oe 
Dartford—Pair of Semi-detached Cottages es 


ee ee ** oe 


Staffs— Portland Cement, Paving Bricks . 


- 


oe 


of. 


oa 


Epsom—A dditions, Alterations, at Isolation Hospital 
Long Haton--Engine-rcom, Boiler House, Chimney 


Shaft, &e 
Poplar--Workmen’ s Dwellings 


Irlams 0’ th’ Height, nr. Manchester—Carrisge Shed, 


Offices, &e. 
Nottingham—Alterations, &c., to Offices 
Bachie, Llanfyllin—House .. 
Tridgwater—Chapel ard School Premises 
Maidenhead—Electric Generating Station - 
Cheltenham—Portland Cement 
London, N—Wall .. 
Ohartham Downs, near Canterbury— 
London, E.— Casual Wards . ; 
Halifax—Bakery, Stables, &o, Ae 
Sutton Ford, Essex—Bridge] ¥ 
Gortin, co. Tyrone—Residence + , 


18 Cottages 


Keighley—Beer Bottling Establishme nt ‘and Residence 


Faringdon, Berks—Three Houses . 


Wemyss, Scotland—Cemetery Lod ge, Mortuary, &e. ee 


Sherfield English, near Romsey, Hants—Church 
Great Harwood, Lanes— iaughter-houses 

Truro—School Olassrooms ., - a 
Madron, Chapel 


ENGINEERING : 


London, E.—Cables and Conduits., 
Maryport—2 Oranes ., 
Liege, Belgium—Railway os 
Maryport —Hopper Barge .. oS 
Nelson, Lancs—Cistern, &c. 5 

Totnes— Pipelaying .. ; 
West Plean, Scotland— Pipelaying 
Brynmawr, Wales— Heating Schcol ae *e 
Hvll—Laying Main ., = at fe 
Roscommon, Ireland—Waterw orks oa ar 
Bailiff Bridge—Concrete Settling Tanks fe 
Ilford—Electric Tramwaye.. 
Brighton—Teleph one Equipment.. A oe. 
Bamford, via Sheffield—Cableways - oe 
Belmullet, Ireland—Reconstruction of Bridge eis. 


ee 
ee 


oe oe ae oe oe 


oe oe 


Pickering and Kirbymoorside, Yorks— Waterworks 


Deal—Alterations to Outfalls 
Leeds—Dry Gasometers fy oe ae 
Felixtowe and Walton—Groynes .. Ac 55 
Kilsyth, Scotland—Reservoir z oe 
Walthamstow—Sledge-Pressing Plant 
Oldham—Work and Material 

Norton and Prescot—Pipelaying . 
Ilford—E.ectrical Overhead Equipment, é “&e. os 
Castleford—Waterworks .. 
Iikeston—Pumping Station A Fi 
Sutton Ford, near Rochfo:d- -Bridge 
Sydney, N.S. W.—Bridge ee 
Gorton, Lancs ~ Sludge Presses 


oe oe oe 


o- 
on or 


Romiley, Cheshire--Sewage-Disposal W orks oe 
Glasgow—Railway .. 

Rockhampton, Australia—Electric Tramw ays. A 
Manchester—Pipelaying .. aa 


IRON AND STEEL: 


Lewer Bebington, Oheshire— Gates is °. 
Lordon, W.C.— Castings, Smitlis’ Work, &e. ., 
Bacup, Lanes—Ironmopgery, Iron Castings, &e. 
London, £.C.—Bridgework.. oe 
Brownhills, Staffs— Ironwork 


on ve 


* 


Wombwell, Yorks—Gas and Water Pipcs, Tools, &e... 


Sutton Coldfiela— Bar-iron, Iron Castings, &c.. 
Willenhall, Staffs--Stores .. 
Burnley—ironwork car 

Withington, Lanes—Manhole Covers, &e. 


oe * oe 


on oe ee 


Rhyl—Cast-iron Fipes an 
Folkestone—Iron and Ironmongery 


Bromley—Ironmongery, Ironfounders’ Work, Tools 


capes} lpn fe he 


Moss Side, Manchest er— Manhole Coy ers ‘and Gratings 


Am:terdam—Rails, «ce, Br ar 


-| Urban District Council 


q- 


FOR WHOM. 


Co-operative Society, Ltd. .. 


dhs Irving oa 


Union Guardians a ae as 
Lambeth Borough Council ., 


F. Hind. 3 oe 

Watch Committee osu 
Holborn Borough Council .. 
Corporation, ., 
Star Oo-operative Society ae 
A. Davy & Sons, Ltd. 
School Board 


Corporation ,, 
Urban District Council 


Town Council . SF ae os 
Presbyterian Congregation oe oe 
J. W. Masters... °.. 


Parish Guardians .. 5A bE . 
Union Guardians He bie Fis ° 
Corporation .. e . 


Presbyterian Congregation | ee 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. .. os 
Industrial Co-operative Society ., 


Corporation ., . 
Rural District Council 

Urban District Oouncil 
Urban. District Council 


. 
- 


oe 


London County Oouncil ., 
Lanes and Yorks Railway Co. 


Works and Ways Committee 
C.R. Jones... 

Methodist Connexion 
Town Council ., ° 
Town Council... “e = 
Metropolitan Asylums Board < 
Kent County Asylums Committee . 
Stepney Guardians .. 


ee ee 


County Council 


Parish Oouncil “4 
Lady Ashburton ws ee 
Urban District Oouncil se cet. 


. 
: 
eee 


Wesleyan Connexion 


Stepney Borough Council .. bs 
Harbour Commissioners ., os 


Harbour Commissioners 
Gas Committee 
Rural District Council 


&chool Board .. te t : 
Uorporation .. is eens 
Rural District Council ty 36 Gea 
Urban District Council Be 7a “a 


Town Oouncil . : 
Derwent Val ley Water Board 
Mayo Oounty Council 

Rural District Oouncil oe 
Corporation .. s os or) 
Gas Committee as a Be 
Urban District Council 
Town Council , 

Urban District ‘Council fe 
Corporation Electricity Committce 
Corporation ., oh Be 9 
Urban, District Council aes 
Urban District Council _ ., 
Water Board ate 
Kssex Oounty Council 
Government of N.8S.W 
Urban District Council 7s : 
Urban District Council 2 
Ludworth and Mellor Sewerage Board | 
Glasgow and South-Wcstern Railway Co. 
Municipal Council .. = 
Waterworks Oommittee 


ee 


oe . 


. 
cute 


ee . 
. 


Urban District Council is 
Holborn Borough Council .. ate : 
Corporation ., 4 
Lengal-Nagpur Railway Co. Ltd.. 
Urban District Oouncil 
Urban District Oouncil 
Corporation . ., : 
Urban. District Council 
jiighways and Sewerage Committee 
Urban District Council 
Waterworks Oommittee 
Urban District Oouncil 
Corporation ., oe 
Urban District Council 
Corporation 

Urban District Council 
Netherlands Minister for the Colonies 


oe. oe 


ee oe 
ee 


oe a) 


| Water Engineer, Municipal Offices. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Clerk of Works Office, Alnwick Castle. 

H. B. Buckley, 85 Commercial Street, Batley. 

Empsall & Ol: arkson, 7 Exchance, Bradford. 

B. Hilbeck, Oraika Road, Dearham, M aryport. 

H. Thomas, Botrea, Sanereed. 

F, W. Stone, 23 Church Road, Tunbridge Wells. 

H. Edwards, Borough Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington 
Green, S. E. 

Saunders & Saunders, Architects, Arcade Chambers, Newark, 

E. 8. Arkle, Shipley Vicarage. 

Vairbank & Wall, Architects, Craven Bank Chambers, Bradford. 

J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 

H. O. Jones, 197 High Holborn, W.O. 

Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

Oharles & W. H. Pertwee, Architects, Bank Chambers, Chelmsford. 

Gibbs & Flockton, 15 St. James’s Road, Sheffield. 

0. J. Brown, Architect, Oathedral Offices, Norwich. 

L. G. Dashper, Surveyor, District Council Offices, Hoylake. 

H. Beswick, County Architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

W..A. H. Olarry, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield. 

T. E. Fellows, Engineer, Town Hall, Willenhall, 

JoJd ewel, Brea. 

Colliery ‘Office, Langley Park. 

Borough Surveyor, GuildhalJ, Cambridge. 

W.J. Watson, Architect, Rostrevor. 

H. W. Collins, Architect, Walreddon, Redruth. 

W. F. Tollit, 10 High Street, Totnes. 

W. H. Ward, Architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham. 

F. Holland, il Parkinson’s Ohambers, Hustlergate, Bradford. 

Borough Engineer, Town. Hall, Barrow-in-Furness. 

Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, 774 Victoria Street, Belfast. 

Rycroft & Firth, Architects, Bank Bdgs., Manchester Ril., Bradford. 

Stores, 50 Market Street, Hindley. 

T. Houston, Architect, King’s coat Wellington Place, Belfast: 

City Engineer, Leeds, 


| Tait & Hobbs, Architects, Lowfield Street, Dartford. 
; E. R, Capon, Surveyor, Bromley Hurst, Chureh Street, Epsom. 


F. Worrall, Engineer, Council Offices, Long Eaton. 


| Architect’s Department, Housing Branch, 18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 


Engineer, Huuts Bank, Manchester: 


A. Rrown, City Engineer, Guildhall, Nottingham. 

T. Ridge, architect, Llanfechain. 

R. M. Challice, 14 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 

P. Johns, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 

A. & O Harston, 15 Leadenhall Street, H.O. 

W.J. Jennings, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. 

I. R. Smitk, 6 Great Oollege Street, Westminster. 

G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Ohambers, Halifax. 
P. J. Sheldon, Surveyor, County Offices, Chelmsford, 

J. M. Robinson, 7 Hast Wall, Londonderry. 

Barber, Hopkinson & Co., Architects, Oraven Bank Chbs., Keighl y. 


| Belcher, Adkin & Belcher, Architects, Wantage. 


W.D. Sang, O.E., Kirkealdy. 

F. Bath, Architect, Orown Ohambersg, Salisbury. 

A. H. Dunkin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Harwood. 
Carder & Carder, 4 Princes Street, Truro. 

H. Maddern, 26 Olarence Street, Penzance. 


A. Wright, 27 Osborn Street, E. 
F. Kelly, Clerk, Harbour Office, Maryport. 
Government Provincial, Liege. 


| F. Kelly, Clerk, Harbour Offce, Maryport. 


A. J. Hope, Engineer, Gasworks, Nelson. 


W. F, Tollit, Surveyor, Totnes. 


Crouch & Hogg, 53 Bothwell Street, Glasgow. 
F. Baldwin, Architect, Abergavenny. 


hs Js Bancroft, City Water Engineer, Alfred Gelder Street, Hull. 


T. T. O’Keefe, Clerk, Council Office, Roscommon. 

J.F. Walsh & G.S. Nicholas, Architects, Museum Chbrs, Halifax. 
W. 0. 0. Hawtayne, 9 Queen Street Place, B,C. 

A. R. Bennett, 65 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

Engineer, Derwent Valley;Water Bd. Offices, Bamford, vid Sheftield , 
J. Clarke, Secretary, Court House, Castlebar. 

J. E. Parker, Engineer, Post Office Chambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
Borough Surveyor, 23 Queen Street, Deal. 

R. H. ‘Lowansley, Gen. Manager, Gas Dept., Municipal Bldgs., Leeds. 
8. E. Fisher, Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 

Kyle & Frew, 140 West George Street, Glasgow. 

G. W. Holmes, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

A, Andrew, Gas and Water Offices, Oldham. 

, Liverpool. 

W. 0. OC. Hawtayne, 9 Queen Street Place, London, E.C. 
Richardson & Hartley, Engineers, East Parade Chambers, Leeds. 
G. & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough. 

P. J. Sheldon, Surveyor, County Offices, Duke Street, Ohelmsford. 
D. J. Lougher, Engineer, Pontypool. 


| O. J. Lomax,:37 Cross Street, Manchester, 


Sterling & Swann, Engns, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Stockport. 
KE. Garside, Town Hall Chambers, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

Engineer's Office, St. Enoch Station, Glasgow. 

15H Ww. Johnson, Mayor, Municipal Ohbrs., Kockhampton,Queensland. 
@. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


H. W. Corrie, Surveyor, Council Offices, Low2r Bebington. 

H. C. Jones, 197 High Holborn, W.0. 

Borough Surveyor, Bacup. 

Office, 132 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.0, 

W. B. Chancellor, Engineer, Public Buildings, Brownhills, Staffs. 

J. Robinson, Clerk, Conncil Offices, Wombwell. 

W. A. H. Clarry, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield, 
T. E. Fellows, Hogineer, Town Hall, Willenhall. 

GH. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Towa Hail, Burnley. 

A. H. Mountain, Engineer, Town Hall, West Disbury, Manchester, 
H. A. Outler, City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Cork, 

KR. Hughes, 6 Vinmel Street, Rhyl. 

A. E. Nichols, Borough Surveyor, Corporation Offices, Folkestone, 
F. H. Norman, Olerk, District Council Offices, Bromley, Kent, 

P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

H. B. Longley, Engineer, Moss Side, Manchester, 

M. Nynoff, Bookseller, The Hague, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


FOR WHOM. 


X1V 
apes WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
IRON AND STEEL—cont. : 

March 26 | Skipton—Water Mains... a 
” 27 Manchester—High and Low Pressure Pipes es 
” 31 | New Mills—Cast-iron Penstocks, Manhole Oovers, &e, 
» 81 | Manchester—Bolts, Nuts, &c. ; # a 

April 1 | Ohristiania—Pipes, &c. 

” 1 Waterloo, Lancs —Lamp Columns, “Manhole Covers, &e, 
» 14 | Victoria, Australia—Steel Rails and Fishplates nA 
” 23° | Calentta—Stopcocks.. 8 an an . 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Mar. 20 | Salisbury—Painting . 
” 20 | Lower Bebington, Oheshire—-Plumbing, Painting, &e. 
” 22 | Wombwell, Yorks—Lead Gas and Water Pipes, White 
|= Lend, Paint, Putty, Oil, Turpentine, &c. 
” 22 | Oxford—Painting, &c.,at Cemeteries ., op ae 
” 24 | Folkestone—Paint, Varnish, é&c. . 
” rt ae Southall—Painting, Colouring and Repairs at Schools. 
” 24 | Notting Hill—Painting, Colouring & Repairs, Infirmary 
» 24 | Ixworth, Sussex—Painting, &c., at Police Station ., 
” 25 | York—Painting at Workhouse .. et es Ss 
+ 25 | Bromley, Kent—Oils. Paints, &c. 
” 26 | Parry, Glamorgan—Lead & Oompo Pipe. Sheet Lead. 
» 27 | Leicester—Oleaning and Painting Exterior Town Hall 
” 28 | Bootle, Cumberland—Whitewashing, Painting, &c. ., 
| 
| BOADS AND CARTAGE: 

Mar 20 | London, W.—Carting-away ES Sanh 2. ae 
2 20 | Stock port—-Street Works .. . * ae 0 
» 20 Cannock, Staffs—Materials,. oh oe 
A 20 | Chester-le-Street, Durham—Materials, &e, 8 34 
9 20 | Rothwell, near Leeds—-Materials SC 35 ee 
* 21 Hoylake, Cheshire—Materials and Stor es 
a 21 East Ham—Stores and Materials .. = Ps 
9 21 | Bacup, Lancs—Materials  .. oe vs o 
na 21 London, W.C.—Materials and Stores 
~ 22 | Wombwell, Yorks--Granite, Lime oy 
3 22 | Brownhills, Staffs—Materials ae nie Dia ee 
* 22 | Horsham, Sussex—Materials we An aN oe 
= 22 | South Crossland, Yorks—Scayenging .. “6 oe 
‘. 22 | Wakefield—Street Works es me a 
» 22 | Beverley, Yorks—Whinstone and Gravel cs ee 
of 22 Driffield, Yorks—Materials ee as 
BS 22 Willenhall, Staffs--Stores and Materials. oo vs. 
” 22 Burnley: Materials 4A oe ° $s os 
” 22 | Durham—Paving Material. Ae os es oe oe 
o 22 | Withington. Lancs—Materials ., as oe oe 
x 22 | Sutton Coldfie!d— Materials p rie’ oe 
n 24 | Maidstone—Road Repair and Maintenance 58 ae 
= 24 prides ater—Road .. * ae ane ae 
= 24 | Chelmsford—Materials, &c. =< sie ae et] 
” 24 | Gateshead—Materials i 2 
+ 24 | Leighton Buzzard— Granite & Picked Flints, ‘Cartage 
on 24 | Morley, Yorks—Materials ., «s ee an oe | 
” 24 | New bury— Road Repair... te ee 
” 24 | Seaford, Sussex—Paving Works, &e. as oe | 
9 24 | Wellingborough—Granite .. as ee ee ee 
ra 2. | Folkestone— Materials se ee 
mo 25 | Godstone, Surrey—Materials, Stores and Uartage oe 
” 25 | Gretton, Uppingham—Granite .1.. an oe oe 
fs 25 Nuneaton—Material and Oaitige,. ne ae ne 
» 25 | Uppingham—Granite os ee oe re oe | 
= 25 | West Malling—Granite ee oe oe oe oy 
* 25 | Stockton-on-Tees—Stores, &c. .. ca as oe 
= 25 | Biackwell, near Mansfield—Making-up ., ee oe 
- 25 | Ely, Cambs—Granite and Gravel . 

“A 25 Bromley, Kent— Road Works, Tar Paving Materials . ar 

* 26 Moss Side, Manchester--Materials, &c. .. oe 

” +6 | Olayton-le-Moors—Materials ve oe ve oe 

” £6 | Grassendale, Lancs—Materials ., A . 

» 26 | Dorchester—Repairs .. ne ve oe . . 

* 26 | Hoo, Kent—Materials, &c. ,. ar oe +e 

A 26 | Keymer, Sussex—Road Works .. . a 
= 26 Ramsgate—Street Works ‘ Pe és 
0 26 | Strood, Kent—Works and Materials . ae oe 

a 67 | Astton- -under-Lyne—Materia's ., “i tr . 
As 27 | Caistor, Lincs—Granite and Slag we oe i 

35 27 Lanchester—Mater jals A te ws oe 
5 27 Llangollen —Inprovement Works.. es $5 

” 27 Ormskirk— Materials. . . i 

2 27 | Ramsey Huntingdonshire—Granite oe : ’ 

- 27 Canterbury —Materials 

4 29 | Great Harwood, Lancs—Materials and Team Lab yur. 

oa 31 New Malden—Materials ., 4 

April 1 | Dartford—Street Works ., ae 
rv 1 Waterloo, Lancs--Materials and Stores 
+ 9 Walgall-- Materials a we ne os oe an 

SANITARY; 

Mir, g London, §8.E.—Sanitary Work, &e. am “4 
' 20 Ardingley, Sussex--Sewer .. : r os ra 
+ 20 Houll—-Nightsoil Collection., ats : 
£ 20 | Cannock, Staffs—Drain Pipes and Disinfectants < 

mA, 21 Edinburgh—Sew er, Qos, live ae o6 45 : 
is 21 | London, W.0.—Scavenging, &c. .. A 
ea 21 Bacup, Lanes—: ‘Pipes, Waste Watler- “Closets, &o. fr) 
re 21 Lendop, W.C.—Disinfectants, Drain Pipes, &c. ea 
< 21 East Ham-—-ttoneware Pipes, Gulley Fittings, Lime 
yi) 21 | Hoylake, Cheshire--Drain Pipes, Disinfectants, &c. 

s 22 Sutton Coldfield—Earthenware Pipes, &e, 

a 22 Withington, Lancs--Sewerage Pipes, Junctions, &e.. 

Ss 22 | Burnley--Earthenware Pipes, &e. ne eed 

x 22 | Willenhall, ttafis—Stoneware Pipes, &c. "iG 

ie 22 Brownhills, Staffs—Pipes, Disinfectants, &c. ., - 

he 22. | Andover—Sewage Works .. « oe on 

Ps 24 | lolkestone--Drain Pipes, &c. se ee oe Ae 

5 24 | Hindley, Lancs—Sewering.. es A on oe 

A 24 Tewkesbury--Sewers, &c. ., avs 

” 26 | Erdington, near Birmiogham--few erage. Works oe 

fs 26 | Haywards Heath, Sussex—-Sewer ee oe o's 

a 27 | Canterbury— Stoneware Sewer Pipes, &c, e i 

7 31 | New Mills--Sewers, &c. .. A 
Anvre 1 Exmouth, Devor—Sewerage & Sew age- Disposal Works 


Waterloo, Lancs--Stoneware Pipes, Disinfectants, &c. 


| Rural District Council 


Urban District Oouncil “3 
Electricity Committee 


Ludworth and Mellor Sew erage Board 


Waterworks Committee 


Urban District Council a 


Government .,. ae oe 
Corporation .. aft a 
Union Guardians ae ve 


Urban District Council Bs 
Urban District Council ee 


Corporation .. oe e 
Corporation .. ee 
St. Marylebone Guardians 

St Marylebone Guardians 
West Sussex County Council 
Union Guardians va oe 
Urban District Oouncil an 
Gas and Water Committee ., 
Corporation ., «3 oe 
Guardians oe oy e 


St. Marylebone Borough Council .. 
Highways and Sewers Committee .. 


Rural District Council Ra 
Rural District Oouncil — 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Oouncil > 
Urban District Council - 
Corporation .. re 
Holborn Borough Council se 
Urban District Council ve 
Urban District Oouncil aa 
Rural District Oounci} & 
Urban District Oouncil 

QOity Oouncil .. 

East Riding County Council 
Rural District Oouncil a 
Urban District Oouncil 3. 


ee 


Highways and Sewage Committee” 


Corporation ., + ee 
Urban District Council 43 
Corporation 4, Pe 
Kent Oounty, Council” ai 


Rural District Council <3 


Wing Rural District Council 


Rural District Council a 
Urban District Council ne 
Rural District Council ve 
Corporation .. 

Highway and Bridges Committce 
Rural District Council af 
Rural District Council oe 
Rural District Council i. 
Rural District Council “eh 


Oorporation .., . ary 
Rural District Council a6 
Rural District Council AG 
Urban District Council ' 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Uouncil oe 


Garston Urban District Council 


Rural District Council 
Rural District Council 


Cuckfield Rural District Council ; 


Oorporation.- .. os 
Rural District Council ite 
Corporation .. . o> 
Rurai District Council Se 


Rural District Council 
Urban District Council - 


oe 


Stavanger Municipal Engineering Board. 


West Lancashire Rural Distt i ist Council... 


Urban District Council sis 
Roads and Survey-Oomwittee 
Urban District Oouncil oe 
Urban District Council om 
Urban District Oounci) a 
Urban District Council . 
Rural District Council as 


| Southwark Union Guardians 
Ouckfield Rural District Ooure’] 


Corporation ., oe 
Rural District Council ax 
Magistrates and Council .. 
Holborn Borough Council ., 
Oorporation ,, or 
Holborn Borough Council ne 
Urban District Oouncil oe 
Urban District Oouncil ae 
Corporation ., ee 


| Urban District Council any 


Highways and Sewage Committee 


Urban District Oouncil on 
Urban District Paune 
Town Council . EN 
Oorporation.. ., 

Urban District Council 
Rural District Oouncil 


oe 


oe 


oe 
on 
. 


Highways and Buildings Committee 
Cuckfield Rural Districs Council ., 


Roads and Survey Committee 


Ludworth and Mellor Sewerage Board 


St. Thomas Rural District Council 


Urban Distr .ct Council ae 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


J. Mallinson, Engineer, Town Hall, Skipton. 


F. E. Hughes, Secretary, Elec. Department, Town Hall, Manchester” 


E. Garside, Engineer. Town Hall Ohambers, Ashton- under-Lyne. 
G. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. _ 
Stadsingenipr Kontaret, Stavanger. 

F. 8. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 

Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street,S.W. . 

F. Gainsford, Secretary, Corporation Offices, Calcutta. 


J.Harding & Son, 58 High Street, Salisbury. 
H. W. Corrie, Surveyor, 5 Castle Street, Liverpool. 
J. Robinson, Clerk, Oouncil Offices, Wombwell. 


City Engineer, Town Hall, Oxford. 

A. E. Nichols, Borough Surveyor, Corporation Offices, Folkestone. 
Superintendent, St. Marylebone Schools, Southall. 

Steward, Infirmary, Rackham Street, Notting Hill. 

A. Ainsworth- Hunt, County Architect, Bury St, Edmunds, ° 

G. Robinson, Workhouse Master, York. 

F, H. Norman, Clerk, District Oouncil O ffices, Bromley, Kent. 

F, M. Harris, Engineer Offices, Barry. 

E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 

J. Clark, Olerk, Broughton-in-Furness, 


J. P. Waddington, Surveyor, Town Hall, Marylebone Lane, W. 
J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, St. Petersgate, Stockport. 

H. M. Whitehead, District Surveyor, Penkrid ze, Stafford. 

G. W. Ayton, Highway Surveyor, Chester-le-Street. 

J.T. Pears, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Rothwell, near Leeds. 

L. G. Dashper, Surveyor, Council Offices, Hoylake. - 

O. E Wilson, Clerk, Public Offices, Hast Ham. 

Borough Surveyor, "Bacup. 

H. O. Jones, 197 High Holborn, W.O. 

J. Robinson, O.erk, Council Offices, Wombwell. 

W. B. Chancellor, Surveyor, Public Buidings, Brownhi ls, S:aTs. 
W. Dengate,-58 Park Street, Horsham. - 
G. H. Mellor, Nuisance Inspector, South Orossland. 

City Surveyor, Town Hail, Wakefield. 

A. Beaumont, County Surveyor, Oounty Hall, Beverley, 

T. 0. Beaumont, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Driffield. 

T.E. Fellows, Surveyor, Town Hall, Willenhall, 

G. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 

City Surveyor, Durham. ' 
A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, West Didsbury. Py. 
W. A. H. Clarry, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sore Coldfield. 
W. Ruck, 86 Week Street, Maidstone. 

A. Collins, 65 Victoria Road, Bridgwater. - 

G. Warne, Surveyor, Avenue Uhambers, Market Rd., plaeiesstatt 
Bower, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Gateshead. ‘ 
McKenzie, Surveyor, Linslade, Leighton Buzzard. 

W. E. Putnam, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 

H.S. Talbot, District Surveyor, Red Cottage, Cold Ash, » Newbury. 
Surveyor, 3 Clinton Place, Seaford. 

District Surveyor, Workhouse Wellingborough. 

A. E. Nichols, Borough Surveyor, Corporation Offices, Folkestone. 
J.G. Powell, ‘Surveyor, Godstone, Surrey. ‘ ‘ 
J. Fowler, Olerk, Uppingham. 

A Moreton, 1 Bond Street, Nuneaton. 

J. Fowler, Clerk, Uppingham. 

J. Marshall, Surveyor, West Malling. 

Borough Engineer, Borough Hall, Stockton-on-Tees. 

H. Silcock, 34B West Gate, Mansfield, 

E. B. Olaxton, Olerk, Ely. 

Oouncil’s Surveyor Oftices, Bromley, Kent. 

H. B. Longley, Surveyor. Moss Side, Manchester. 

A. Dodgson, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Olayton-le-Moors. 

F. W. Bowden, Disirict Surveyor, Public Offices, Grassendale....- 
I’. H. Polkinghorne, 2 Dagmar Road, Victoria Park, Dorchester, 


FB 
W. 
H. 
J. 
J. 


R. P. Smyth, Clerk, Strood. a 


HK. Waugh, Clerk, Boltro Road, Haywards Heath. fon 2 
Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate. : | eee A i 
G. W. Prall, Olerk, Workhouse, Strood, : H rhe 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne. 

A. A. Padley, Clerk, Council Offices, Oaistor. ‘ 

W. Cumminy, Surveyor, Lanchester. 

Surveyor, Council Offices, Llangollen. , 
O. Law-Green, Chief Surveyor, Union Offices, Wigan Rd., Ormskirk 
F.R Serjeant, Clerk, Ramsey. 

A. ©. Turley, City Surveyor, Guildhall Street, Oanterbury. 

A. H, Dunkin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Harwood. 

RU & By Davison, Dist. Council Offices, Cambridge Rd., New Malden 
W. Haston, 8 Hythe Street, Dartford. 

F. S. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo, 

F. W. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge, Walzall. 


G. D Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Street, H.0. 

Mr. Beach, Surveyor, Munster Green, Haywards Heath. 
Inspector of Nuisances, Hanover Square, Hull. 

H. M. Whitehead, District Surveyor, Penkridge, Stafford. 
Interim Burgh Engineer, 1 Parliament Square, Edinburgh. 

H. O, Jones, 197 High Holborn, W.O. 

Borough Surveyor, Bacup. 

H. O, Jones, 197 High Holborn, W.O. 

E. E. Wilson, Clerk, Public Offices, East Ham, ; 

L. G. Dashper, Surveyor, District Council Offices, Hoylake.- 

W. A. H.Olarry, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sutton Coldfield. 
A, H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, West Didsbury, Manchester. 
G. H. Pickles, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 

. E. Feilows, Surveyor, Town Hall, Willenhall. 

. B. Coancellor, Surveyor, Public Buildings, aeewehn, Staas. 
orough Surveyor, Town Hall, Andover, 

E Nichols, Borough Surveyor, Corporation Offices, Folkestoné, 
A. Holden, Surveyor, Council Office, Hindley, 

H. A, Badham, Olerk, Tewkesbury. 

H. H. Humphries, Surveyor, Public Hall, Erdington. 

W. Beach. Surveyor, Munster Green, Haywards Heath. 


A. O. Turley, City Surveyor, Guildhall Street, Canterbury. 


B. Garside, Engineer, Town Hall Chambers, Ashton- -“under-Lyat - 2 
Cameron, Commin & Martin, 7 & 8 Bedford Circus, Exeter, 
F. 8. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo, » 


Marcu 19, 1902.] AND 


ARCHITECTURAL RECURD. 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DATE OF = ; 
i DELIVERY DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMiUM. 
Mar, 27 | Sheffield—Union Offices oa AS aS ee oe we £25, £15, £10, 
+3 28 | Waterford Paoblic Free Library : —z) 
” 29 | Aldershot—Public Offices, Fire Station and Town Hall . ve £100, £75, £50, 
” 31 Wakefield— —Improvement of Interior of Exchange Buildings | £25, £10. 
April + Langho, near Blackburn—Buildings for Colony for Epileptics, £200, £150, £100, 
Imbeciles and Idiots. ; 
*. 8 | Oldham--Market Hall and Shops de £50, £30, £20. 
% 2lt | Coleraine—Twenty-five Workmen’s Dwellings £20, £10, 
= 30 | Glasgow—Branch Library (Local Architects) ., eat oa 
May 1 Melbourne, Victoria—Memorial Statue to Queen Victoria in 
Marble and Bronze. 
. 1 | Mexborough, rear Rotherham—Accident Hospital we £35 £10. 
mt 14 | Harrogate—Town Hall .. wa £150, £100, £75. 
June 30 Liverpool— Cathedral (Portfolios ‘ot Drawings or Designs ad 
in any Style to be submitted). 
Sept. 1-14 | St. Petersbnrg—Bridges over Great Neva Hives Ae on : 
No date. Ilkeston— Public Free Lee ee x, Q arg rf £30, £25, £12 103. 
iy Bedminster—tchool ., ; ee ee es o 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


J. Smith, Olerk to Ecclesall Bierlow Union Guardians, The Hige, She field. 
J.J. Feeley, Town Olerk, Waterford. 
N. F. Dennis, Surveyor, Urban District Council Offices, Aldershot. 


| J. J. Martin, Bull Hotel, Wakefield, 


H, Woodhouse, Olerk to Ohorlton and Manchester Joint Asylum Oom- 
mittee, Ohorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 

8. A. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Oldham. 

W. Henry, Clerk to Urban District Oouncil, Town Hall, Coleraine. 

J.D. Marwick, Town Clerk, Oity Chambers, Glasgow. 

Agent-General for State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


C. Brampton, Fern Villa, Mexborough. 
F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
Hon. Secretary, Oommittee, Ohurch House, South John Street, Liverpool. 


St. Petersburg Gorodskaia Uprawa, St. Petershnra. 
H. J. Kilford, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilkeston. 


(Ltd, to Bristol Architects), W. A. Adams, Clerk to Bristol School Board, Bristol. 


COMING ‘EVENTs. 


Wednesday, March Somes 

BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION. —Meeat- 
ing at 8pm. 

INSTITUTION .OF OIVIL ENGINEERS,--Students’ 
Visit to the Works of the Incandescent Electric Lamp 
Co, Ltd., Brook Green, Hammersmith, 2 p.m. 

BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND OLERKS OF WORKS 
INSITUTION.--Ordinary meering at 8 pm. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).-—Inspection and 
Demonstration in the District of Islington, and at the 
Eerough Disivfecting Station, at 2 p.m. Conducted 
by Mr. James R. Leggett. Mr. W. Spinks, A.M.I.0.E., 
on * Calculations, Measurements and Plans and Sec- 
tions,” at 7 pm, 

SOCIETY OF ARTS.—Mr. 
“Electric Tracticn : 
Trains,” 8 p.m. 


Thursday, March 20, 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 

CARPENTERS’ COMPANY, Oarpenters’ Hall, EO. 

, —J. Alfred Gotch. F.S.A., F.R.LB.A., on “Early Re- 
> na‘ssance Buildings in Enyland,” 8 p.m. 
: SOCIETY OF ARCAT1 ECTs.--Mr. Walter 0. Williams, 
Solicitor, on ** The Desirability of an alteration in the 
law relating to Ancient Lights,” 8 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures ard Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Oiticers: Part I ).—Mr. W. Spinks, 
A.M.LC.E., on “Sanitary Appliances,” 7 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Mr. 
James Swinburne and W. R. Oocper on “ Problems of 
Electric Railways,” 8 p.m. 

Friday, March 21, 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. W. H. Lever 


on “The Dwellings erected at Port Sunlight and 
Thornton Hough,” 7.30 p.m. 


J. Clifton Robinson on 
London’s Tubes, Trams and 


— ——— 


Telegraphic Address: ‘‘ Astra, Stoke-on-Trent.” 
By Special 


eee ee oe | ae al il 


MINTONS 


Appointment, 

All kinds of TILE WORK, FAIENCE, or 
MOSAIC estimated for. Special Designs 

for Pavements, Halls, Wall Linings, and 


Fireplaces s nt free. 


London House and Show Rooms: 


50, CONDUIT ST., REGENT ST., W. 


Anew decotative 
material 
transparent and 
oOpaqgtlle e 


Telephone No. 2097. 


TILES 


Large Works specially designed 


a Special 


Appointment, 


and estimated cost furnished. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free 
on application. 


Manufactory: MINTON, HOLLINS & CoO., Patent Tile Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT, 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


2 PLY. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


EOR Ait. CLINATES. 
For UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, with or without Boards. 


PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS EXCLUDES DAMP, DUST, AND DEADENS SOUND. 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 


7 PLY. 


For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
Also for DAMP WALLS, 
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COMING EVENTS—cont. ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.—Fourth Spring 
; > Visit to the Roman Catholic Oathedral, Westminster, 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- at 230 p.m., and New Police Station, Cannon Row 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).—Mr. W. Spinks, (New Scotland Yard), 4 p.m. 
A.M.I.0.H., on “House Drainage,” 7 p.m. : SANITARY INSTITUTH (Lectures and Demonstra- 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Geheimrath Prof. Otto N. | tions for Sanitary Officers : Part I.).—Inspection and 
Witt, Ph.D., F.0.S., on “Recent Developments in Demonstration at Beddington Sewage Farm, at about 
Colouring Matters,” 9 p.m. 3 pm.,, conducted by Mr. Thomas Walker, M.I.0.E. 
INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Mr. Henry D. Marshall on “Fencing of Steam and > 
Gas-Engines”; Mr, Samuel R. Platt on “Fencing or ondey eee eh STITUTI Di a Mr. 0 
Guarding Machinery used in Textile Factories”; Mr. | H. Bed = ee nee ae POR see esto 3 is rts = 
Henry O. Walker on “Protection of Lift-Shafts and | adainat Mee br The dasurance of Buildings 
Safety Devices in Connection. with Lift Doors and | giclee cance Nagy Dae i on 3 
Controlling Gear,” and Mr, W. H. Johnson on “Guard- | ae ERs oO SE CHEREO she Fee SOCIETY.—Mr. W. 
ing Machine Tools,”8 p m. | I “ ever on Port Sunlight, 6 p.m. 
GLASGOW TECHNICAL OOLLEGE ARCHITECTURAL | ae Tae ee eens aaa ee 
ORAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY. -—Papers on “ The Prevention bis aE u Sanitary — Officers: Part I.).—Mr. J. HE. 
of Damp in Walls, (a) “from External Oauses,’’ by ass .LO.H., on “ Water Supply, Sources of Supply 
Mr. James M‘Leoi:; (6) “from Internal Causes,” by and Distribution, 7 p.m, 
Mr. Alexander W. R Bell, 8 p.m. 
BIRMINGHAM ARCHITECTURAL AssoctaTrion.— | Wednesday, March 26. 
Mr. F. E. P. Edwards, A.R.L.B.A., on “Hlme’s Work | SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
in Liverpool.” tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).—Inspection and 
Demonstration at the Hast London Water Works, Lea 
Saturday, March 22, Bridge Road, Olapton, at 3 p.m., conducted by Mr. W. - P 
GLASGOW TECHNICAL OOLLEGE f&CIENTIFIC | B. Bryan, M. t 0.E, \ d 
SocIETY.—Mr. John M‘Donald on “ Water Turbines.” | EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION FS 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — | (Associates’ Mecting).—Mr. David Beveridge on “Sir A ‘A be Se H 
Visit to Glasgow. | John Vanbrugh and his Work,” 8 p.m. w I can al, SIZES = 
HARTLEY COLLEGE ENGINEERING SOCIETY, | GEOLOGICAL SoOcIETY OF LONDON. Meeting at 
Southampton. —Mr. D, R. Bennett on “The Uon- | 8 p.m. Made i in 3 Sizes at 10/6, 16/6, and 25/- up to £20 
struction of Roads and Streets,” 7 d.m. | DEYON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY. You need only send Steel Pen and Handwriting 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Lord Rayleigh on “Some | (Piymouth, Devonport and Stonehouse Branch).— when ordering, 
Electrical Developments ”—VI., 3 p.m, : | Mr. A. 8. Parker, A.R.I.B.A., on “ Building By-laws.” TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
Z Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 
application. ; 
PATENT SELF=ADJUSTING MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 
= > ‘93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.3 
: No.2750. Round Bar RAILING. 95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
» LONDON ‘SHOW: ROOMS ; sities 8, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 


159844 CA CANNON STE. om BRENTANO’'S, 37, Avenue de lOpera, PARIS. 


eS I ITIL | THE OFFA VENTILATOR * VENTIATER 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 


Hy ¥ t 
sata : $ bY 
Railing in the Market. pry ME A 
Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the Heat | Yy, Lilie 
Can be had with Sharp Points without i ; ae ground and can be fixed elose ’up veel, aN SLIOING PINS 
extra charge. LIST FREE. to boundary. men) i! Res LOCK NUTS 


SECT! ad View. ENLARGED PLAN. 
Admits clean diffused air, absolutely 


“without draught. 


Opens like a drawer. Avoids opening 
windows. = - 


Adjustable aperture. Air-tight when closed. 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 
Noiseless—no loose parts to rattle. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: soo oe eee 


Both Plain and Enamelled. ; Go TO pi Prices and. Particulars on Application. 
ALFRED CARTER & €0,, LIVERPOOL BELL G Com BROMLEy-ey.BOw- | The OFFA VENTILATING 00., °S,5asenat 


Tel. 1459 Post Office Central. . = 


CAW’S Famous FOUNTAIN PENS. 


PWPopular all over the World. : 


ROOFING SLATES: 


d 
ad 
a 
ES 
ae 
s = 
The New Patent ‘‘SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind. The “EASY” PEN. A most useful Pen suitabie for all werk 
It is different to all others Absolutely air andinktight. From 12/6 to 26/- each. From 8/- to 16/6 each. i, 
The “‘DASHAWAY ” PEN. Beautifully made and finished. It has The “DAINTY” Pen. An ideal Pen for Ladies, No larger than a 
a Double Feed which never fails. From 10/6 to 24/- each. lead pencil. 5/- and 9/= each. 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, or of the Sole Wholesale Agents :— : . 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Sireet, LONDON, E.C. 


THE 


ST. PANGRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, "NON EX 9 Suptindin powder towne 


Linh Beautifies -and artistically 


—an Engineers and Ironfounders. presen yO Aone eae eee 
ru f Se REE ASL AN ODOURLESS CEMENT PAINT. and bricks Baatuilgs, $8, 
- Manufacturers of a stone, slates, &c. . Damp. 
: IRON STAIRCASES proof and great preservative properties. Full instructions for use on 
A tin, 2, 
Loan each tin. . 
eal! (STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). COLORS KEPT — : 
ay IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES, SLATE. LIGHT BRICK RED. DARK TERRA COTTA. 
: ae A DOORS, | LIGHT MARONE. LIGHT BLUE. SLATE BLUE. 
VERANDAHS re YELLOW. DARK BLUE. CEMENT. 
’ BALCONIES, GREEN. COLD GREY SLATE. BLACK. 


PORCHES, GATES : 
AND RAILINGS 6 Ib. tin of Powder I/- at Huil, or 1/9 carriage paid to any part of the 


General Wrought &Cast Iron Work. United Kingdom. Brush, lid. extra, carriage bald: a 
Sales increased 200 times over in eight months. 


LARGE SHOWROOMS AT 


The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, . & T. EARLE, Lta., WIEMINGTORS HULL, 
PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. = 


i a Close to King’s Oroee, St.Pancras & Euston Stations, Don’t use in frosty weather. ESTABLISHED 181], 


~ 


4s 


— ee ie 


— soa ee 


KS 


x 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES. fad & ad 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
ag ie . Angles .. oe do. 515-0 6 5 PD 
Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 610 0 750. 
ght ee eee es a do Tin, Foreign .. . do. 11410 0 115 0 0 ‘ 
Bana’ 1 eae io 0 xk Do. English ingots ., do. 11710 0 118 0 0 eS WY % 
Clover, best perload 415 0 510 0 Zinc, sheets, Silesian ., do. 21 0 0 ~ SN GY fP>. 
Sine °3 * do. Vieille Montaigne do. 2110 0 _ . y j > 
Hay, best... .-s'e. toe dO. SS ONs 5.12. 6 Do, do. Vieil g 1 
Sainfoin mixture Ae e100 5. 8-0 Do.Spelter .. . do Wis 9 18 5 0 
Straw ... ee oe do. 18 0 200 TIMBER. 
OILS AND PAINTS. <a oa sie As 
: . ir, Dantzic and Memel., per load 2 —_ 
Castor Oil, French .. perewt. 1 7 0 1 8 7 Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 47 6 60 0 
Colza Oil, English oe do. T2749 — Do. Pitch of 16.2 Ror 9200 3 0 0 
ones neiieree)  Tse75 DER — : ok = Laths, logyDantzic .. per fath.410 0 © 510 10 
Lead shite RE BEY: 34 tet xe e i Do. Petersburg +. perbundled 0 8 = 
DA nae ee et ay Oa = Deals, Archangel 2nd&lst per P.Std.15 5 0 22 0 0 
DOs FOG ao e350 3 od Do. do. 4th&3rd do. 1015 0 1210 0 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. holt 1019 —_ Do ad Wneorted ao 5 12 6 610 0 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. 0 0 6 Om, O57, Do. Riga j e Weraign @ 15.0 810 0 
wae Russian ., : dom , 5 : fe 0 0 63 Do. Petersburg Ist Yellow doo 9 00 15 0 0 
Sa eae ee Vale = Do; do.’ 2nd .,, do. 10 0-0 AL 10 0- | SS =e 
Sia ac, Scant oe es per hd ° 3 328 3 PS Fr Do. do. White do. 750 1110 0 Per 100 Blocks . |PITCH PINE 
Tallow, Home Melt. perowt. 1-1 0-1-2 0 OE aoe RRS aE OSE ae ip tay Gee ee out of sizes. bo anthioer poaPane a 
a en ne e ee ae sg age <i Do. White Sea 6 do, 1010 0 tleLs. 0 ie IN awa thas |ex Ship within | At Wharf 
Ty te 2 Sele URC mans ae Naki = Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., Gos 22 19),105°0> 6 2k°E? 0 “* | one month. "ins 
urpentine + +» percwt. 110 6 = Do. do. ond.. dolore OM OF. 187100 — ee Ae ay ee wel Aa 
z Do, do, 3rd &e, do 9 0 0 — 1 
RL Do. Canadian Spruce, lst do. 710 0 9 5 0 ey Oe, 3 13 8 | 12 11 17 6 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 71 0 0 a Do. do. 8rd&2nd do. 7 5 0 9 0 0 ae 2 8 11 8 2 12 6 
Iron, Staffs., bar Rene eh Ge 7. 6. B10. 0 Do. New Brunswick. . dou a Ged) 8 0 4Xx3x 13 610 | 6 3 9 6 
Do. Galvanised’ Oorru- Battens, all kinds ve Goss) 2) 612066: #5 107150 J y 
gatedsheet ., do 1112 6 1115 0 Flooring Boards lin. 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. —_ do. 1112 6 = prepared, Ist .. per square 0 10 6 012 0 
Do. do. Hinglish common ; Do. 2nd me do. 010 0 013 0 
brands .. .. do IL17 6 ac Do. 3rd &e. .. do 09 0 O11 6 
Do. sheet, English 3lo 
per sq.ft.andupwards do. 13 0 0 = HARD WOODS. 
‘Do. pipe .. ae he do. 13-10 0 _ Ash, Quebec Pr -» perload 317 6 ~ 410 0 ; ies a 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. ie ton 9 0 : _ Birch, Quebec .,. le do. SelFnG Say ane He 
Do,fioor brads .. ey ondo. 8 15 =— Box, Turkey _.. -» perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 PRIM 
E DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING, 
With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
: ‘ a 14 x 43 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square, 
=) & B ‘| EASILY Laid. job xab 458 "age ee 
Requires no PAINTING or These prices include desiccation, 


RUBEROID | COATING. =| VIGERS BROTHERS, 


LIGHT, PLIABLE, DURABLE. | 
Will not MELT, RUN, or TEAR. [ TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


: / | Head Office—67, KING W 
RO @) am Al & a |, ROBERT W. BLACKWELL & CO., Ltd. Cie ee BO laneg pellet ta 
| Sachs sowie: Gutiont a c | Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 


Telephone No. 607 Avenue. 


PILKINGTON’S 


STANLEY BROS., ta., 


MANUFACTURERS OF NEAR MANCHESTER, 
BLUE PRESSED BRICES, 


ORNAMENTAL RED RIDGES For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture, 
AND FINIALS. 
eer oe ‘esd Red & Blue Roofing & Ridge Tiles EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, AND 
AVOURITE’’ BOOR HEAD. RED AND BUFF CHIMNEY POTS. 
Opening 2' 6" to 3’ 0"" Caps 10" x 12" Staffordshire Quarries. PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 
Price £1. Window Heads, from 5s. GLAZED STONEWARE PIPES. . Londow-ShowtBoood : 
WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, py bite Calan rity Srnec sates, 20: 37 & 88, Shoe Lane, E.C. 
Terra Cotta Works, Complete Lists on Application. Manchester Show Rooms: 


87, Cross Street. 


CLEETHORPES. 


Syrea.8s 


“ART-WALL-PAPERS © | 


| “A Gelarges! Show Room in London 


Sy, d e Patterns on Application « ‘ 
\iO+ KING'S R?-CHELSEA-LONDON-S'W | 


Saos. oe 
SoS s > ‘ > : ras “ 2 => = 


Ey Sea 


be; 
tf 


NUNEATON. Curron Juxcrox, FILES, 


BRINDLED & BLUE WIRE CUT Bricks, | | “a@nufacturers of High Class Tiles 
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THE MARCH NUMBER OF 


THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


NOW READY. 


CONTENTS: 
MR. C. W. FURSE’S PAINTINGS FOR THE LIVERPOOL TOWN HALL. 


AVALLON AND VEZELAY. By S. N. Vansrrrarr. 
THE ARCHITECT’S USE OF ENAMELLED TILES—PART I. 
By Hatsey Ricarpo. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE : 
GIGGLESWICK SCHOOL CHAPEL. T. G. Jackson, R:A., Architect 
JARDINE HALL, DUMFRIESSHIRE. . E. J. May, Architect, 
BROCKLESBY PARK. Recinatp Biomrietp, M.A., Architect. 

MUNICIPAL BODIES AND ARCHITECTURE, By Recrnatpv Biomriet>. 


At all Bookstalls and Newsagents, or direct from the Publishers, 
Price Gd. nett. | 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, STRAND, W.C. 


- =e # Cou"! DON NEIL es 


¥ Sets Of OFFICE & Ss 


tote WORKS 


i PATENT SLABS £- BLOCKS|} = H| -FLOORS-CEILINGS-Etc - 
=n 9 LINING DAMP WALLS €- IRON BUILDINGS 


J A KINGs@ Za 4 De = = - Wwe QuEEN VICTORIA St EC. 


IONND a 
| HAND-MaDE> WALL PAPERS 


es DESIGNS PRODUCED - ARCHITECTS SPECIAL: DESIG 
@S IN ANY COLOUR” 25 EXECUTED WITITACCURACY-EDESP vail a3 


ere RAISED AND SILK FLOCKS (| 
BK wat, | wears I han St: ‘REGENT SEW | 


CHELSEA ASW J 


| 


I 
art 
"I iy 


ae cooon PEDAL L IDM 


rif 


18 


; ih 
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al A 


BZ 
— 
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if 


EFFINGHAM Howse, 


MARCH 26, 1902. ARUNDEL STREET, 


No, 372. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. Per Line 
Competitions, Oontracts, all Notices issued s, d. 
by Oorporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Oompanies, and Trade 


Paragraph Advertisements.. AA ae Tana D 
Pertne/ships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Salea by 
Austion.. wi ne = =e c o O 6 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) oe oe 1-6 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) os oe 0 6 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than & p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 
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plete adoption does not occur till the Georgian 
period, when Palladio took the place of a manu- 
facturer’s catalogue, being afterwards discarded 
in favour of the Gothic copy-book with its 
faultless repertory. But our scientists could 
go farther than these. They might establish 
beyond dispute what diameter a column of a 
certain height must be, whether of the elongated 
or the rainwater-barrel type; what constitutes 
originality, and, if there is no such thing, how it 
can be obtained ; whether or not architecture is 
frozen music, and, if so, whether ornament may 
be notated and buttresses made subject to the 
laws of counterpoint, and, by consequence, 
whether the architectural curriculum in our 
schools should include a course on the harp, 
violin, cornet, banjo or other instrument ; to 
determine—if need be to ten places of decimals—- 
whether architectural assistants do really assist, 
and, if so, whether they are greater, abler and 
more intelligent in every respect than their 
principals; to determine why committce-men 
know more about architecture than the assessors 
engaged by them; to determine why a photo- 
graph of a building is false, and, if not, why an 
exhibition perspective is --— all these vitally 


Pisa ae 


Royal Academy Exhibition, 1902. 


The receiving day for architectural works is 
Thursday, March 27th. We shall be pleased, as 
in previous years, to receive drawings from 
intending exhibitors and to fornard them (free 
of expense) to Burlington House. No drawings, 
however, can be received by us later than noon 
to-morrow. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


QUITE recently the methods 
adopted for ventilating the 
House of Commons have again 
been the subject of discussion. One thing is 
certain—the atmosphere of the House, however 
free it may be from dust, smoke and other im- 


The Stuffy 
House. 


purities, is oppressively dead; and just as “ Dr, 


Ox’s Experiment” so exhilarated people that 
they verged ou madness, so, in inverse ratio, 
the depressing, still, torpid air of St. Stephen’s 
reduces members to a state of lethargy. Con- 
siderable temporary improvement would be 
effected if, during the dinner half-hour~and 
even during some divisions—the windows of the 
House were thrown open and the fresh air 
allowed to sweep in, smoke-laden, fog-laden and 
acid-laden though it be: those who have the 
benefit of living in it certainly find it healthy, 
and doubtless our honoured legislators would be 
similarly benefited by their Gothic box being 
refreshed by a good breeze once in a while, 


ALL the world knows by this 
time of the new Physical 
Laboratory in Bushey Park 


A Suggestion 
to the Scientists. 


which the Prince of Waies opened last week. 


There the physicists, freed from vibrations 
and the influences of iron and electricity, 
may work out the great problems which con- 
front them, taking measurements of pieces 
of metal accurate to the millionth of an inch 
and of temperature to hundred-thousandths of a 
degree. Might not the work be extended in 
scope so as to include architecture? For hun- 
dreds of years architecture as Art has been 
periodically set forth by the prophets, but the 
questions of “style” are equally harassing to- 
day, and while some regard the Italian Renais- 
sance as the apotheosis of architecture others 
prefer a modern factory or an enginecring work- 
shop. These prophets have failed to prove con- 
clusively that architecture is an art: why, 


_ therefore, should the scientists not attempt to 


The me 


prove that it is Science ?—of course embodying 
their laws in such phraseology that nobody can 
understand exactly what is meant. The idea is 
naturally not @ new one, for in a modified way 
we find it among the Greeks, though its com- 


Ttontce a Ohthulel” 
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MONOMN DESINICE. AT 
DAD/IT GNI WORCESTER YIN 


buildings struck by lightning; the intention 
being to test the results accruing from the rules 
laid down by the Lightning-Rod Conference 
twenty years ago. The first-named committee 
has succeeded in enlisting the services of more 
than 200 observers in the United Kingdom, in- 
cluding the War Office, the Home Office, the 
Post Office and the Trinity House Corporation, 
similar observation being also available in foreign 
countries. So far, about seventy trustworthy 
records have been collected, these including 
photographs, which are of the greatest interest 
and importance. Up totheend of last year sixty 
cases had been tabulated, and of these no fewer 
than twelve concerned buildings which were fur- 
nished with some kind of lightning conductor, 
which is ample proof that the presence of such a 
“protection”? does not necessarily prevent a 
catastrophe. Sufficient data has not yet been 
obtained to test the efficacy of the system 
recommended by the Lightning-Rod Conference, 
but evidence tends to show that this system is 
not altogether satisfactory, and if the Committee 
by thus scientifically collecting trustworthy 
reports and drawing practical conclusions from 
them can determine what ae the essentials in 
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important problems await solution, and who 
more qualified to undertake the work than the 
scientists? Euclid being a science, and assum- 
ing architecture to be one also, might not a 
new system of building construction be formu- 
lated which would do away with the present 
text-books and replace them by a Government 
work based on the problems of Euclid? For 
example—theorem, to construct a town hall on 
a given crooked site; or—theorem, to design a 
library without resort to copying; or again—- 
theorem, to build a house without extras. Com- 
plete solutions to these problems would be of 
inestimable service: yet hitherto the scientists 
have rigidly evaded them : now is their chance, 


THE house at Barnt Green, 
near the Lickey Hills, in Wor- 
cestershire, will be constructed 
of small Leicester sand bricks with half-timber, 
white stucco and plaster in the gables. Broseley 
tiles will be used on the roof, The total cost 
is estimated at about £2,000. 


House, Barnt 
Green. 


ABOUT a year ago the com- 


peer Com. Tiltee known as the Lightning 
oi Sconttt gel Research Committee was 


formed by the Councils of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects and the 
Surveyors’ Institution, with the object of col- 
lecting and tabulating information in regard to 


| any system of lightning protection, they will be 


rendering a very great service to the community, 
and particularly to architects, builders and 
house-owners. 


IN the cours? of the paper 
which he read last Friday bee 
fore the Architectural Associa- 
Lever contended that while the 
industries had all discarded old methods in 
favour of new, architecture had failed to 
keep up with the times; with the result that, 
so far as the h using q -estion was concerned, it 
was found impossible to build houses which 
could be let at a rental sufficiently low to be 
within the means of the labouring classes : and 
his special contention was that modern needs 
demanded such houses- to be built to last, not 
hundreds, but tens of years. This is a question 
which cannot be disposed of in a few words, 
but there is certainly much truth in Mr, Lever’s 
proposal. It is well enough with Sir Christopher 
Wren to talk of building for eternity; and 
because architects have always had this idea 
before fhem they have neglected to attack the 
problem of cheap houses, leaving the work to 
the jerry-builder. Tiere is undoubtedly a large 
field for experiment here, and we commend the 
matter to those architects who are able to 
show an equal perception of the needs of the 
present day as their fellow-workers the naval 
architects have shown in shipbuilding. 
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Houses for 
Fifty Years, 


tion Mr. 
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THE CHURCH OF THE SACRED 
HEART, PARIS. 


FTVHREE great monuments stand out promi- 

nently. as records of the modern history 
of France: the first is the Madeleine, the 
memorial church to the victims of the Revo- 
lution ; the second, the Are del’ Etoile, the vast 
triumphal arch of the Napoleonic era; the 
third, the: great church of the Sacre Coeur, 
raised in memory of the victims of the Commune, 
and now virtually complete on the heights of 
Montmartre. It is placed on a lofty hill domi- 
nating all Paris; a steep climb awaits the 
visitor ; from the summit of the hill he looks 
down over the vast expanse of the city and 
notes with sorrow its rapid spoiling by volumes 
of smoke from countless tall chimneys; all 
around him is the ancient tumbledown village 
or suburb (it is hard to say which) with brown- 
tiled roofs and dormer windows, its old church 
of St. Pierre and its ‘ Calvary.” The new 
church is placed close to the-edge of the pre- 
cipitous height, so close, indeed, that on one 
side it rises over a retaining wall, the west front 
being approached - by terraces and flights of 
stone stairs. The most conspicuous object in 
the view for many miles, its design is simple 
and. its leading features boldly marked. In plan 
it is very nearly a Greek cross, though the nave 
is just sufficiently prolonged to say that it is a 
Latin one.- Its great feature is the dome, with 
four smaller cupolas about it. These are of 
dazzling white stone, surmounted by small lan- 
terns—if the word may be applied to a ring 
of tiny columns supporting a very small cupola. 
A striking peculiarity is that all the domes are 
coyered with white stone scales arranged in 
bands, resembling the system known as scale 
slates. Hxternally the body of the church is very 
plainly treated; the details are Romanesque 
and the windows small and round-headed ; its 
appearance is rather that of a mausoleum than 
an ordinary church, and this, perhaps, was 
deliberately intended. Internally it bears the 
same character, simple and even stern ; vaulted 
throughout, with an apsidal east end surrounded 
by a ring of chapels, each ending in a semi- 
dome. The building is fairly large and lofty, 
but cannot be called vast. The drum of the 
central dome is pierced with a ring of round- 
headed windows; upon its pendentives are the 
figures of four angels which seem to adhere to 
the face of the spandrels and are not visibly 
supported, a somewhat questionable system of 
ornament for which precedents may be found 
in Italy—some of the vast figures in St. Peter's 
at Rome, for instance, being very insecure in 
appearance, The interior as a whole is digni- 
fied, well proportioned and effective. In the 
future presumably the internal walls will be 
largely adorned with mosaic, 
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Throughout the church one sees frequent 
evidences of M. Paul Abadie’s long. study of 
“the forty churches of Aquitaine” and other 
Romanesqué and traditional buildings of south- 
western France; all of the period when the 
Gothic arch was struggling into existence and the 
Roman slowly passing away. 

The site chosen for this new cathedral is one of 
the most remarkable in Europe, and the building, 
though severe, is not wanting in that character 
of striking or dramatic effect which a French 
architect, if given a free hand, perfectly under- 
stands : though it is debatable whether domes of 
such unusual form—unusual in Hurope at least— 
are the most effective that could have been chosen. 

[At the moment of going to press we have 
received from M. Henri Rauline (the architect 
under whose direction the cathedral is now 
being completed) a fine photograph of the 
interior and two plans. These will te published 
in our next is:ue, together with some additional 
parti*ulars of the building.—Ep.B. J. | 


NO, 


Correspondence, 


Architecture and Cigarettes. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
S1r,—On opening a packet of cigarettes the 


other day I found therein a photograph, not of | 


an actress, nor a footballer, nor even a British 
ceneral or politician, but of a cathedral! We 
are so ready to lament the signs of the times 
that when we come across a ‘‘saving sign” like 
this ought we not to publish it far and wide? 
Such was my first thought. Visions of a ciga- 
rette-smoking public taking an intelligent interest 
in the cathedral architecture of the land flitted 
before my eyes. I looked at my photograph 
more closely. ]t was a view of Chester Cathedral 
from the south-east in all the newness of the 
nineteenth-century dress with which Sir Gil- 
bert Scott clothed it. But underneath was 
the legend: ‘Chester Cathedral. Built in 
1034 ”—only that and nothing more, and my 
golden visions melted away. It is there in 
black and white for thousinds of smokers t) 
read, and they will enquire no further, but just 
rest content to know that Chester Cathedral was 
“built in 1034”? !1—Yours truly, ESsH.+C, 


The Ink-Bottle. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


BIRMINGHAM, 


S1r,—The following idea will perhaps be of 
use to some readers, especially to those familiar 
with the disastrous consequences of a spilt ink- 
bottle in the drawing-office :—A plain glazed tile 
about 3in. square (such as no doubt will be 
found among the office samples) is taken and 
cleaned, 
turned upsidedown. Its concave bottom is then 
filled with gum or other adhesive, the tile is laid 


on it, and the whole reversed right side up, 


When set the device will be found very service- 
able—it may also be used as a paper weigbt.— 
Yours truly, Eel oa sets 


Houses in Cheyne Walk.—The fronts of these 
houses by Mr. C. R. Ashbee, illustrated in our 
centre plates this week, are of 2in, Bracknell bricks 
with hard Bath-stone dressings. The balls and 
domes on the railings are gilt. The sideboard 
shown on the opposite page is in oak, paitly 
stained and polished. The study has some 
eighteenth-century panelling taken from an 
o'd house formerly on the site. 
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The ink-bottle is next corked and — 
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LEADWORK. 
By F. W. TROUP, F.R.LB.A. 


PAPER on “ Leadwork ” was read recently 

by Mr, F. W. Troup, F.R.I.B.A., before 
the Sheffield Society of Architects and Sur- 
yeyors. Mr. Troup said :—Few people realise 
to what extent lead was formerly used in 
the art of building. The ease with which 
the metal could be reduced from the ore 
made its use possible with tle rudest of appli- 
ances, Once reduced to the metallic state it is 
one of the most imperishable of the metals, 
It is at the same time the easiest of them all to 
melt, to cast or to fashion into various shapes, 
either in the molten or solid state. We find 
examples of lead having been used in Babylonia, 


in Egypt, in Greece, and extensively in Roman 


} 


times. There are many examples of Roman 
coffins and cists and ingots in the various 
museums, In the crypts of St, Paul's Cathedral 
T have seen Roman water-pipes stacked in heaps 
of old lead. This is kept to be melted down 
when required for new sheathing for the dome 
or other parts of the roof. I do not suppose 
that in this year of grace, 1902, a Roman water- 
pipe would be sacrificed in the melting-pot, 
eyen of St, Paul’s Cathedral, but that was the 
obvious intent when the pipes were stacked 
there. Doubtless many have ere now been 
melted up, and that which once conveyed water 
to Roman London now conyeys the rainwater 
from the dome to the drains of the cathedral. 
In medieval times lead was used for covering 
the roofs of the finest buildings, also for covering 
and decorating spires of churches and cathedrals. 
The :London churches particularly were noted 
for their fine lead-covered spires, chief of them 
all being that on old St. Paul’s, Stow says this 
was 520ft. high—260ft, stone and 260ft. lead- 
coy red spire. It was burned down in 156l,a 
century before the great fire of London. Much 
earlier than this, in 1090, we find (as quoted by 
Lethaby) the Bi-hop of Coutances, in Nor- 
mandy, sending to England for Brisenetus, the 
plumber, to make afresh the leadwork for the 
roofsand tower. Numerous though the examples 
of English leadwork in church and palace were, 
and still are, I doubt if we have left to us quite 
such gorgeous examples as are to be found in 
some of the French roofs, spires and fleches. 
Bat I have touched on examples enough to show 
how much esteemed lead was for practical use in 
the Middle Ages, and how well the plumbers 
rose to the occasion, displaying their leadwork 
so that it held its own with any of the materials 
used in the greatest of their masterpieces. Yet, 


' with all this, the work was often all done on the 


site of the building. No elaborate machinery 
or complicated tools were needed. The plant 
consisted of a frame about 4ft. or 6ft. wide and 
12ft. or more long, on which a sand-bed could 
be laid. Besides this, little more was wanted 
except a pot in which to melt the lead, The 
molten metal was flooded over the levelled bed 
of sand, and from the sheet so cast everything 
could be wrought, bossed and beaten up, whether 
it were a flat sheet for roofing, or a crocket on a 
spire, or a lead-covered angel on a pinnacle, 
Various parts were cast in the same sand-bed by 
imprinting moulds or patterns and running the 
molten lead into them, but the great mass of the 
work was beaten up from the flat sheet, and the 
great art of the plumber consisted in fixing, 
laying or hanging his lead in such a way as to 
cover and protect the roof or spire from wet 
and yet keep his soft and ductile metal from 
slipping or dragging itself off. If care were 
taken that the sheet should not tear nor crack 
by the contraction of the metal at night after 
being beaten on by a hot summer sun, there 
was no reason why the material should not 
last for ever—excepting fire, from which no 
material is safe that rests on a wooden sub- 
structure. Gradually the use of lead for any- 
thing but the most utilitarian purposes died out, 
and now “plumber” and “sanitary engineer” 
are almost convertible terms, The ‘‘leadwork ” 
of a building conjures up pipe casings or the 
grand display of sanitary waste-pipes, overflows 


and ventilators, culminating. in. the inevitable 


cowl that tells of modern sanitation. There is, 
however, no reason why lead should. not be 
restored to its ancient prestige and be used 
once more as a material whereon the workman can 
display his fancy and lavish his labour of love. 
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SUPPORT FOR ADJOINING 
BUILDINGS. 


By J. F. CARR. 


“TINHERE are some things,” said Lord Chan- 
cellor Selborne in a well-known judgment, 
‘of which all men ought to be presumed to 
have knowledge, and among them ({f think) is 
the fact that according to the laws of nature 
a building cannot stand without vertical or 
(ordinarily) without lateral support.” Certainly 
all persons engagedin any capacity in building 
houses must be aware of this simple truth, but 
perhaps all are not aware of the extent to which 
one man’s house may claim the support of 
another man’s land as a legal right. 
It has always been a popular sentiment that 
a man may do what he likes with his own, but 
the law: imposes an. important qualification, 
namely, that in so doing you must not, except 
in certain cases, damage another man or his 


_ caused by the building. 


call it “the servient tenement’? as opposed to 
“the dominant tenement”’) can prevent this 
effect arising from the twenty-years’ unin- 
terrupted support is by obtaining an acknow- 
ledgment in writing during that period from 
the owner of the building that he uses such 


| support only by permission of his neighbour 


and is willing on demand to remove the pressure 
If such acknowledg- 
ment cannot be obtained the only course is to 
remove the support before the twenty years 
elapse, having firat carefully ascertained that 
the rights are as they appear to be. The re- 
moval of the support for this purpose may be an 
expensive and, in some cases, a practically im- 
possible course to adopt, and this is undoubtedly 
the reason why this right or, in legal term, this 


| easement is more frequently acquired by enjoy- 


ment for the prescribed period than any other,’ 
It must be remembered . however that .the 
right acquired is-only to support as extensive as 


} has been enjoyed for the twenty years. The 
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property. I may, itis true, dig away my land | 


right up to the boundary line to get brick-clay 
or quarry chalk or slate, or simply for my own 
amusement ; but if I thereby caus? my neigh- 
bour’s house to sink on one side and his walls to 
gape, serious questions may arise between us in 
the settlement of which a knowledge of what 
the law is may prove useful. 

The first proposition to be laid down is as 
follows :—If a man builds a house on the edge 
of his land he does so at his own risk, and unless 
he gets his neighbour, expressly or by implica- 
tion, to agree not toremove the support of the 


adjacent land he has no remedy if his neighbour | 


chooses to do so, 


Secondly, if a building has stood for twenty | 


years, and has stood owing to the support of the 
adjacent land, the owner of such adjacent land 
will be taken, whether he likes it or not, to have 
agreed to allow such support ; and if he removes 
it and damages the house he will have to pay 
compensation. The most simple way in which 


existence of a greenhouse, for instance for 
twenty years imposes on the neighbour an obli- 
gation to support a building of equal but not 
of greater weight. 1n connection with this 
apparently simple proposition difficult questions 
have arisen. A building may exercise a certain 
number of tons pressure for a time, and then 
owing to internal alterations that pressure may 
be multiplied by three or four. What weight 
then will the neighbour’s land be obliged to 
bear ? 

The instance which caused this question to 
arise in the law courts and ultimately to require 
the decision of the highest tribunal of appeal— 
the House of Lords—was that of a private house 
which was converted into a coach factory: the 
internal walls were remoyed and girders inserted 
in such a way as to throw much more lateral 
pressure than before upon the adjoining plot of 
land. After very elaborate argument and after 
asking the advice of Her Majesty’s judges the 
House of Lords decided that if the alterations 


the owner of the supporting land (or as lawyers | were carried out without any deception or 
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concealment the right to the support of the in- 
creased weight would be acquired after twenty 
years from the date of the alteration, It is not 
necessary that the owner of the supporting land 
should have exact knowledge or, in fact, any 
knowledge of the increased burden on his land 
if-it appears that the alterations were not made 
surreptitiously or secretly. 

It may be added that, although for the pur- 
poses of illustration it has been simpler to state 
the law as between a building on the one hand 
and a plot of adjoining land on the other, the 
same general principles would apply to the case 
of one building supporting another, though not 
to the case of one plot of land supporting 
the adjoining plot of land if the latter is 
unencumbered by buildings, 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or leg al 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Details of Iron Roof. 

CAMBERLEY.—PUPIL writes: “The joint at 
E on the accompanying sketch of a roof-truss 
taken from my text-book (not reproduced) ‘may 
be made by widening out the tie-rod and driving 
a hole to allow the king-rod to pass through and 
then securing it with a couple of nuts. In order 
to avoid interfering with the tie-rod a clip is 
frequently formed at the end of the queen-rod. 
This embraccs the former instead of passing 
through it. Two other cases in the same book 
puzzle me. ‘In place of the joint at the apex of 
the truss shown in the figure, a cast-iron head 
might have been used with an arrangement for 
tightening up the tension rods, This is usually 


DETAILS OF IRON ROOF, 


done by forming rectangular slots in the head 
and ends of the tension rods. When the latter 
are in position these slots nearly coincide. A 
steel wedge or cotter is then driven in so as to 
draw the parts together, the friction being 
reduced by means of a gib on each side of the 
wedge.’ How could this be done? ‘In some 
cases the tie and tension rods in an iron roof 
are divided in the middle, an arrangement being 
adopted for tightening them up either by means 
of cottered joints or screw shackles.’ What are 
‘cottered’ joints?” 

Apparently the same rod is called both king-rod 
and queen-rod, but itis really neither, being only 
asmall suspension rod. It has nothing todo but 
fill in the space to make a symmetrical appear- 
ance, as the tie-rod needs no support there, 
Fig. 1 shows a sketch of the clip joint referred 
to. It is not usual to put a cast-iron head toa 
wrought-iron rovuf-tiuss, but it might be made 
as Fig. 2, Gibs are not required with the cotters 
in a casting. The cottered joint in tie-rod, 
Fig. 3, requires a gib on the outside to hold the 


thin cover-plates together while driving the cotter. 
Gibs do not reduce the friction but spread it 
over a larger surface, and for this reason a 
second gib may if desired be used with each 
cotter in Fig. 3. The screw shackle referred to 
is a coupling-box for drawing the two portions 
of the tie-rod together, as Fig. 4, the threads 
being right- and left-handed. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


Architects act'ng as Quantity Surveyors. 

ENQUIRER sends us a very closely-written 
letter of two sheets and encloses a list of fifteen 
questions which he desires to be answered. Our 
columns are rot intended to:be treated as 
solicitors’ “ Requisitions and Replies,” and we 
would again draw attention to our request that 
all enquiries shall be as brief as possible. These 
are some of the fifteen questions, as sent : ‘* Can 
an architect be a surveyor (quantity or measur- 
ing)? Ought he to be so? If not, why not? 
If so, how so? Is he wrong when he measures 
and makes out a ‘ bill’ from his own plans, &c., 
to issue to builder? If wrong, how and why?” 
&c, &c. The rest can be inferred from our reply. 

There is not the slightest objection that can 
be sustained against an architect acting as his 
own quantity surveyor ; in fact, he undoubtedly 
is the best person to take out the quantities, as 
he can best read his own plans and knows what 
he wants. Unfortunately we are compellel to 
admit that in the majority of cases the architect 
is not qualified to make out a good bill of quan- 
tities that will be a material and accurate aid 
to the builder in estimating; and unless the 
architect is fully cognizaat of the general and 
recognized methods of giving the builder the 
information he requires a quantity surveyor 
had_ better be employed, though, as we have 
said, he can never equal an architect who is 
also a competent quantity surveyor. If a sur- 
veyor is employed, the architect shou'd always 
have the same one, as he becomes familiar with 
the architect’s methods and with the way in 
which the work is desired to be done. The 
architect should of course obtain the client’s 
sanction to his preparing a bill of quantities, or 
engaging a surveyor to do 80, but if he is asked 
to obtain estimates (which can only be properly 
done by having quantities taken out) we con- 
sider he is fully entitled to do so himself or 
engage a surveyor to do so, and charge gor the 
work, The architect occupies the peculiar posi- 
tion of being partly the agent cf the client and 
partly an arbitrator between the latter and the 
contractor, and it is as an arbitrator that he 
acts as quantity surveyor. If he conscientiously 
carries out his obligations in this respect, acting 
honourably to all parties, no one can reason- 
ably object, but if any one makes objection 
another person should be selected agreeable to 
client, architect and builder. It is not right to 
make the builder pay for the quantity surveyor 
or his fees, as the latter is engaged at the request 
of the client and should be paid by him. Jhe 
absurdity of the usual method is seen in the 
builder having to pay for copies of the quantities 
supplied to his competitors. If a surveyor is 
agreed to by client, architect and builder (in 
tendering the last shows his agreement) the 
arbitrator's award must be put up with. There- 
fore, if the surveyor is engaged direct by the 
client without the architect’s consent, the latter 
cannot be held responsible for any disagreement 
that may arise—such as may occur should the 
tenders largely exceed the amount the client is 
prepared to spend, If, however, the client can 
show that the architect is in error, he will of 
course be held responsible. Several cases bearing 
upon the subject will be found on p. 302 of our 
issue for November 14th, 1900: see also the case 
reported on p. 85 of this issue. 


Laying Floors in Market Room. 
WELLINGTON.—C, R. D. writes asking how a 
pitch-pine floor should be laid down over the 
worn boarded floor of a large market room, 
giving a slight spring for dancing; and also 
how a deal movable floor (for market purposes) 
should be constructed over the pitch-pine one. 


We learn from the expert to whom this enquiry | 


was sent that he has already answered an 
identical question from the same correspondent 
in another journal; and we do not therefore 
feel disposed to publish a second reply. 


Setting-out Screw Threads. 

Lonpon, 8.E.—H. C, H. M. writes: ‘ Kindly 
show me,.a method for setting-out screw 
threads.” 

There are many varieties of screw threads, 
according.to the purpose for which they are to 
be used; there are also various conventional 
methods of drawing them besides the two 
geometrical projections of the helical curves. 
You do not say which you require. -The accom- 
panying sketch, Fig. 1, shows the ordinary 
working drawing of a thread of a lin. bolt, the 
principle of the construction being indicated in 
the enlarged and somewhat exaggerated view, 


Fig. 2. It will be observed that the threads are 
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SETTING-OUT SCREW THREADS, 


right-handed, #e. inclined upwards to the right 
and requiring the nut to be screwed on clock- 
wise. This inclination of the thread causes it 
to form what is called the pitch, 7.e., the rise 
performed in one revolution. The depth of the 
thread is drawn equal to the pitch, though in 
reality it is rathée less, owing to the rounding 
off at the top and bottom. It is called a plus 
thread when it stands out from the main 
diameter of the rod, as in good tie-rods, and is 
called a minus thread when it is cut in be!ow 
the general diameter of the iron, as in ordinary 
bolts. If this information is not sufficiently 
complete a further query should be sent. 
HENRY ADAMS, 


Taking Levels, 
CARLISLE.—K,. L. writes: ‘Can the levels of 


a building site be taken sufficiently accurately _ 


with a balance level to make it worth an archi- 

tect’s while to buy one for use on small jobs and 

for taking preliminary levels of larger ones?” 
Yes. 


Carrying Roof-Trusses over Opening, 


LONGTON.—ENQUIRER writes: “It is pro- 


posed to add a new wing to a building, and the 
wall which supports the roof-truss is required to 
be taken out. Wou!d the method shown on the 
accompanying sketch (not reproduced) be the 
best to adopt? No columns or girders are to be 
used. Kindly giye dimensions for members of 


| new truss.” 


The sketch submitted is so rough that there is 
considerable doubt as to the work requirel, 


_ Apparently only one roof-truss is to be carried 


over the opening and no other truss is shown 
between this and the gable wall about 18ft. 
distant, which is not likely to be correct. 
Taking the load to be carried as 5 tons at the 
centre of the 20ft, span, a 10 by 6 by 4élb. 
rolled steel joist would be the simplest support, 
with a 12 by 6 by $ wrought-iron plate screwed 
up under the end of the existing truss to spread 
the pressure. The new trusses could then be 
made of ordinary scantlings. Gable boards 
may be tenoned and pinned into finial; mitering 
as shown would be of no use, 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Section of Compound Girder. 
CG, F,. M. writes (but does not give name or 
aldress, which is contrary to our requirements) : 
‘““T have to construct a girder of the following 


section JT [. The load is 40 tons distributed 


and the space 16ft. I wish to use two 12in, 
by 5in. girders, and find from a manufac. 
turer’s list that a 12in. 3 
13°75 tons over 16ft. How can I determine the 
size and thickness of the top and bottom plates 
required? Also, how could I determine the 
sizes, &c., of the complete section ? ” 

Designing and calculating girders cannot be 
explained fully in the reply to a query, as there 


by 5in. will carry — 
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are so many points requiring consideration, A 
study should be made of such a work as “ The 


Practical Designing of Structural Ironwork ”’ 
(E, & F. N. Spon, 125, Strand, London, W.C., 
8s. 6d.) and Part I. of second series of ‘* Design- 
ing Ironwork: Steel Girders” (Spon, 1s. 6d.). 
With built-up or compound girders the fornula 


W/ should be used and the depth assumed, but 


8d 
when the depth is less than * of the span a 
o 


higher factor of safety must be used to provide 
against undue deflection. Two12 by 5 by 391b. 
rolled steel joists with two 12 by dia. plates will 
carry 40 tons over 16ft. span with a factor of 
safety of 4 to 5 according to quality. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


_—— 
\ 


Lighting Billiard-room, 


WINDERMERE.— LIGHT writes: “I am about 
to build a billiard-room 25ft. long, 18ft. Gin, 
wide and I1ft. 6in. high (bedrooms over). The 
walls on three sides are to be arranged for 
pictures. I propose to put in two windows at 
each end 7{t. by 3ft., and two of the same size on 
the side, with the fireplace between, the windows 
to be 6in. kelow the ceiling and the sills inside 
to be slightly sloping. Would there be sufficient 
light from these six windows to show up the 
pictures fairly well?” 

If you can pessibly manage it a toplight is the 
best. However, if the conditions preclude this 
we think you have done the best in the cir- 
cumstances by getting the most light from the 
sides. There would be plenty of light fur the 
pictures. 


Responsibility of Architects for Lift. 

J. P. J. writes: “We are the architects for 
extensive additions to an hotel, part of the 
extensions being the installation of hydraulic 
passenger- and dinner-lifts worked by a water 

tank which existed before the alterations com- 
menced. We obtained estimates in the ordinary 
way without any express instructions from the 
directors as to speed. After the estimates were 
obtained and submitted to the directors the 
matter remained in abeyance for a time while 
the directors instructed an expert to advise them 


- as to the most economical power to be used, 


hydraulic or electric. The expert’s report, 


which was handed to us, stated that the existing 


4in. main would be sufficient, but we made an 
error in reading that the 4in, main referred to 
was the main for driving the passenger-lift, 
whereas it referred to the 4in. pipe by which the 
water was pumped by steam-power up to the 
tank. Consequently, we informed the makers of 
the lift that 5in. mains would not be required, 
with the result that the lifts do not work as 
quickly as the directors wish, and they have 
obtained estimates for increasing the speed, an 
alteration which would cost £350, which amount 
they intend claiming from us. We should be 
glad to know your opinion onthe matter. After 
_ the estimates were sent in the directors decided 
that the passenger-lift should go up a floor 


_ higher, thereby diminishing the speed ; and they 
also decided that the single-service passenger- 


_ lift should be made a double-service, so that the 
original 2in, main had to be increased to 3in., 
thereby diminishing the speed of the passenger- 

 ijift. At the request of the company, their 


- consulting architect, with ourselves, drew up a 
report certifying that the building was com- 


pleted to his and our entire satisfaction, which 
report the company have accepted.” 
You undoubtedly made a mistake in mis- 
_ reading the expert’s suggestion as to the size of 
the main required, and in my opinion you are 


liable for any damage which may have been 


caused by the error. This is largely qualified 
' by the following considerations:—You are 
liable, as I have said, for the damage caused 
by the mistake. It is not at all clear (from the 
case as stated) that any damage whatsoever 
resulted from the alteration of the main from a 

_ 5in. main to a 4in. main. 
erection of lifts to leave a considerable margin of 

_ power, which precaution no doubt was adopted 
__ by the expert in this case, and it is very possible 
that were it not for the alterations in the 
extended height the lift had to run, and the 
_ double-service required by the directors after 
plans and estimates had been accepted, the 
existing power would have been quite sufficient 


It is usual in the-| 


to give them the speed they required. Of this 
you are the best judges. If you are of the 
opinion that a 4in. main would give power 
sufficient to supply the required speed, were it 
not for the alterations in the plans made by the 
directors against your wish, then in my opinion 
no damages, or at most only nominal damages, 
could be recovered against you ; if, on the other 
hand, the slowness of the lift is the undeniable 
result of your error, then the amount of the 
damages recoverable against you will be the 
amount of the injury suffered by the company ; 
in other words, the amount the owners will have 
to pay to put their premises into that condition 
in which they would have been were it not for 
your mistake. There is another consideration 
and a very important one altogether outside the 
question as to whether or not any injury has 
occurred to the company’s property by. your 
negligence and mistake. This consideration is, 
have the works executed and modifications 
made by you (whether by error or otherwise) 
been adopted and ratified by the directors? 
If such is the case, there is no doubt you 
have a perfect defence to any action they 
may bring. I am of the opinion that the 
directors have ratified what you have done, and 
waived any claims against you in respect to the 
lift to any mistake you made regarding the 
reading of the expert’s report, What makes me 
form a rather strong opinion on this point is that 


the defect in the lift (i.e., the speed which was | 


self-evident on a trial) was a patent not a latent 
defect ; such being the case, if the chairman and 
directors of the company, their consulting archi- 
tect, and your employers examined it, it must 
have been self-evident’ and could not have 
escaped their notice. You state this examination 
was made and the work passed. If this was so, 
I consider you have a complete defence against 
any action which may be brovght against you 
by the owners or your employers. ; 
W. JOHNSON-ROBERTS, 


School Planning, 

Lonpvon, N.W.—A. A. W. writes: ‘* Where can 
I obtain information about the planning of a first- 
class boarding school for boys in a country 
town?” ; 

“School Architecture,” by. EH. M. Wheelwright, 
to be obtained from Mr. B. T, Batsford, of 94, 
High Holborn, W.C., price 21s. nett. 


Temple at Eleusis. 
KETTERING.—LEIGH writes: “ Where can I 
obtain particulars of the Ionic temple at Eleusis, 
a plate of which is shown in Mr, Phené Spiers’s 
book on the Orders? ” 
See p. 93 of our issue for September 5th, 19C0, 


Books on Hospitals. 

Lonpon, N.W.—HospPitivum writes : “ Kindly 
name some books dealing with the construction 
of hospitals, more especially accident hospitals,” 

Sir Douglas Galton’s “Healthy Hospitals,” 
Sir H. C. Burdett’s “Cottage Hospitals” and 
“Hospitals and Asylums of the World.’ These 
can be obtained from Mr, B. T, Batsford, of 94, 
High Holborn, W.C. 


Constructing Walls. 


KENT.—BORDER writes: ‘I am designing a 
country public-house, the external walls up to 
the first floor being 13 bricks thick, rough-casted 
on the outside, the walls above this being half- 
timbered. Is the accompanying detail (not 
reproduced) suitable?” 

The detail you propose is sufficient, but the 
proportions of the concrete are much too poor ; 
3 to 1 should be used, or at a least 4 tol, With 
6in. of concrete there should be some crdss-ties 
in the half-timbering, 


Specific Gravity. 

WALSALL.—STUDENT writes: “Wh:re can 
I obtain elementary information on the subject 
of specific gravity? Is there any book dealing 
with the question ?” 

There are many books published dealing 
with the question: an elementary book giving 
explanations of what specific gravity is and how 
to ascertain it is Hugh Gordon’s ‘“ Elementary 
Course of Practical Science, Part I,’ (Macmillan 
& Co,, price 1s,). 


Law Cases. 
A Morecambe Architect’s Claim.—The case of 
Howarth vy. Gardner and Another was recently 
heard in the King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice. The action was brought by 
Mr. Herbert Howarth, architect and surveyor, 
of Morecambe, against Mr. John Gardner and 
Mr. John Scott, proprietors of the Alhambra 
Palace, Morecambe, to recover £379, the balance 
alleged to be due for professional services in 
connection with the erection of the Alhambra 
Palace. Defendants denied that there was 
anything due, and counterclaimed for damages 
for alleged negligence. It appeared that in 
the summer of 1899 the defendants acquired 
the West End Market at Morecambe for the 
purpose of erecting a music-hall. In the 
course of the erection various alterations were 
made and the building, when completed, was a 
theatre imstead of a music-hall. The total cost 
of the building was £25,779, including £1,579 
for electric plant, £1,050 for furniture, &c., and 
£2,585 odd for plastic decorations.—Having 
carefully considered the evidence given at the 
trial, Mr. Justice Buckniil came to the con- 
clusion that the plaintiff was entitled to receive 
from the defendants £1,312, less £1,160 which 
had been paid on account. He was also of 
opinion that the defendants had failed on their 
counterclaim. Therefore he gave judgment for 
the plaintiff on the claim for £152 and also on 
the counterclaim, with costs, 


Bills of Quantities are not Warranties : Important 
Appeal Case.—In the Court of Appeal last 
Wednesday judgment was given in re an arbi- 
tration between Mord J Co,and Bemrose 3 Sone, 
Ltd, The facts were as follows:—In 1895 the 
defendants, Messrs. Bemrose & Sons, Ltd., in- 
structed Mr. Ernest R,. Ridgeway, architect, to 
prepare plans for the erection of certain works 
at Derby, and to invite tenders for the work, 
The plaintiffs, Messrs, Ford & Co., tendered upon 
the architect’s plans and specification, conditions 
of contract and bill of quantities, and with 
such tender furnished a schedule of prices, This 
schedule was for determining the amount to be 
paid or allowed in respect of any alterations 
from the original plans during the progress of 
the work, and the prices were referred to in the 
contract as the prices upon which it was basec. 
The plaintiffs’ tender having been accepted 
by Ridgeway on bebalf of the defendants, a 
contract for £10,559 was entered into on 
May 28th, 1895. The works were completec, 
and on April Ist, 1897, Ridgeway gave his final 
certificate, showing a balance owing by the 
defendants of £1,530 13s. 5d. The plaintiffs were 
dissatisfied with the final certificate, and certain 
questions, disputes and differences arose between 
them and the defendants; and, in accordance 
with the-contract, the matters in dispute we.e 
referred to arbitration, The arbitrator found 
that the quantities on which tenders were in- 
vited were substantially insufficient, and that 
the actual quantities of the works required 
exceeded those set forth in the bill of quantities, 
The arbitrator also found that there was a 
general usage in the building trade that where 
tenders are invited for the erection of works in 
accordance with plans, and a bill of quantities 
is furnished, a person making a tender is not 
expected to verify the quantities himself, but is 
expected and intended to assume the correct- 
ness of the quantities and to tender upon that 
assumption, and that if such quantities prove 
to be greater or less than the actual quantities 
the price is to be reduced or increased by an 
amount ascertained and determined by the scale 
of prices given in the tender as the scale by 
which payments for extras are to be determined, 
The arbitrator made his award in the shape of a 
special case. He submitted the following ques- 
tions for the opinionof the Court :—(1) Whether 
in ascertaining the amount to be paid by the 
defendants to the plaintiffs regard was to be 
had to the aforesaid usage in the building trade. 
(2) Whether the plaintiffs were entitled only to 
be paid the sum of £10,559 mentioned in the 
contract, with such deductions and additions ag 
were provided to be made in respect of altera- 
tions and deviations. (3) Whether the plaintiffs 
were entitled to be paid the value of all the 
works actually executed by them for the defen- 


| dants at the prices upon which the contract was 
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based, whether such value should be more or less 
than £10,559. And he made his award in the 
alternative as follows; If regard was to be had to 
the usage in the building trade the sum of £5,090 
remained payable by the defendants to the 
plaintiffs, If the plaintiffs were entitled only 
to be paid £10,559, with such deductions and 
additions as were by the contract provided to be 
made in respect of alterations or deviations 
from the original plans, the sum of £2,303 re- 
mained payable. If the plaintiffs were entitled 
to be paid the value of all the works actually 
executed at the prices on which the contract 
was based, whether such value were more 
or less than £10,559, the sum of £5,090 re- 
mained payable. The Divisional Court were of 
opinion that the plaintiffs were entitled to be 
paid the value of the works actually executed 
at the prices on which the contract was based, 
and they gave judgment for the plaintiffs for 
£5,090. The defendants appealed.—The Court 
allowed the appeal.—The Master of the Rolls 
said that the bill of quantities, though not men- 
tioned in the contract itself, was set out on the 
back of the specification. It now turned out 
that the quantities were too small, and the 
question was, what was the effect of there being 
fhis mistake in the bill of quantities? The 
Divisional Court held that the quantities con- 
stituted a binding part of the contract, and that 
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of apparent hardship. But he thought the 
answer to that argument was that it was com- 
petent for the builder to make his own estimate, 
and that if he chose to rely on the architect’s 
estimate he backed his opinion just as much as 
the building owner did in favour of the archi- 
tect’s capacity to make a correct estimate. 
With regard to the custom which had been 
found by the arbitrator, he thought it was a 
custom which contradicted the contract and 
which could not be maintained. On that point 
he did not differ from the Divisional Court. 
Dealing with the questions which had been sub- 
mitted by the arbitrator, he answered the first 
in the negatiye, the second in the affirmative 
and the third in the negative-—The Lords 
Justices delivered judgment to the same effect. 
House Drainage: An Appeal Case under the 
Public Health Act.—The case of the Woodford 
Urban District Council v. Stark was recently 
heard in the King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice. The respondent notified the 
appellants of his intention to erect two houses 
in Maybank Road, Woodford, and a block plan 
showing a combined drain for the two houses 
was attached to the notice. The notice and 


plan were disapproved by the appellants on the 
report of their surveyor on the ground of unsatis- 
factory drainage, and they made an order under 
the Public Health Act, 1875, section 25, ordering 
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the bill of quantities amounted to a wairanty 
by the building owners that the statement of 
quantities therein contained was correct. In 
his opinion it was a well-ascertained practice 
that the building owner placed before the builder 
documents specifying the materials on which he 
was to make his tender. But he thought it was 
equally well understood that a bill of quantities, 
whether it formed part of the specification or 
was a separate document, was not intended to 
be a representation in the sense of being a war- 
ranty. It was an estimate which the builder 
might act on as an honest estimate made by a 
qualified person, but it was not a warranty. It 
could not be pushed beyond an estimate and 
turned into a contract. He referred to the cases 
of Sharpe y. San Paulo Railway Co. (8 Ch. 
App., 597), Scrivener y. Pask (L.R.,1 C.P., 715) 
and Thorn vy. Mayor of London (1 App. Cas,, 
120) as authorities to show that a bill of quanti- 
ties, though scheduled to a contract, only con- 
stituted a representation, a suggestion or an 
estimate, and did not amount to a warranty. 
The argument for the appellants really sought 
to substitute a contract by measurement for 
a contract for a lump sum. He thought it 
was perfectly clear that the contract with 
which they had to deal was a contract for 
a lumpsum. The Divisional Court seemed 
to have been influenced by the argument 


} 


that a separate drain should be made for each 
of the houses. This section provides that it 
shall not oe lawful in an urban district to erect 
a house unless a covered drain or drains be 
constructed of such size and materials and at 


| such level and with such fall as on the report 


of the surveyor may appear to the urban autho- 
rity to be necessary for the effectual drainage 
of such house, The surveyor on subsequent 
inspection found that the respondent had con- 
structed a combined drain for the two houses 


| as shown on the plan, and the appellants caused 


two informations to be laid against him—one in 
respect of each house—for building a house 
without making a covered drain or drains of 
such size and materials and at such a level and 
with such fall as appeared to the appellants 
necessary on the report of their surveyor. The 
attention of the justices was called to Matthews 
v. Strachan (1901, 2 K.B., 540). The justices 


| were of opinion that the appellants were not 


entitled to take into consideration anything but 
size, level, materials and fall, and that they had 
no jurisdiction to order a separate drain for each 
house, and accordingly dismissed the informa- 
tions. It was contended for the respondent that 
the two houses constituted one building.—The 
Lord Chief Justice, in giving judgment last 
week, said that it seemed to him that the magis- 
trates had overlooked the question that they 


‘ought to decide. 


ee 


Fast fuser Pion. 


That question was whether a 
house had been built without a drain constructed 
inta manner approved by the local authority. 
They could not decline to entertain the matter 
because the local authority had pointed out that 
the drain drained two houses connected together. 
It was argued that although the combined con- 
struction drained two houses, yet as the two 
houses were one building there was no offence 
under the section. 
the legal obligation under section 25. Whatever 
might be the true meaning of the word “ build- 
ing,’ he thought that section 25 was a distinct 
enactment that a person who erected a house 
must provide a drain for that house. Unless 
that was the true view he might provide a 
construction. which would become a sewer and 
impose upon the local authority the obligation 
of repairing it. He thought that section 25 


meant that there should be a separate drain for 


each house, and the case must go back to the 
magistrates, as they were not justified in refusing 
to deal with it on its merits, because the 
complaint of the local authority was in respect 
of the fact that the drain was for more than 
one house. 
and the appeal was accordingly allowed. 

Electric Light Wires in Urban Districts,—The 
case of Finchley Electric Light Co,, Ltd. v. The 
Finchley Urban District Council was recently 
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heard in the King’s Bench Division of the High 
Court of Justice, The company sought an 
injunction to restrain the council from prevent- 
ing them carrying their wires over a certain 
road in the district. Under the Public Health 
Act of 1875 the road became vested in the 
council, who contended that they were entitled 
to restrain the company from carrying theit 
wires over it. The latter, on the other hand 
submitted that the soil of the road was not, in 
fact, vested in the council. Mr, Justice Farwell 
said the conveyance of the land was an out-and- 


That was a wrong view of 


The other learned judges. concurred, © 


out conveyance, and the soil was therefore vested ~ 


in the defendants. The plaintiffs, therefore, had 
no right to take their wires over the road, and 
the application for an injunction failed, 

Clifford’s Inn.—In the Court of Appeal last 
week Lord Justice Cozens-Hardy’s decision was 
upheld that Clifford’s Inn, behind St, Dunstan’s 
Church, Fleet Street, had been dedicated to 
public or charitable purposes and could not 
therefore be disposed of by the present sixteen 
members of the Inn. 


“ Cherrycroft,” Forest Row, Sussex.—The archi- 
tect of these buildings is Mr. E. W. Marshall. 
somewhat similar house by Mr. Marshall— 
‘‘ Tanglewood,” Godstone—was illustrated in 
THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL for January Ist last, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


THE VILLAGES OF PORT SUNLIGHT AND 
THORNTON HOUGH. 


By W. H. LEVER, 


MEETING of the Architectural Association 
was held on Friday evening last at 9, Con- 

duit Street, W., the president, Mr. W. Howard 
Seth-Smith, occupying the chair. After the 
minutes of the last meeting had been read and 
confirmed, Messrs. A. W. Heath (London S.E.), 
R. D. Wells (London, W.) and C. H, Wheeler 
(London, §.E.) were elected members of the 
Association. The president then announced the 


following additional donations to the New 
Premises Fund :— 
£sad 
C.E Bateman - - - - - =bi ster Q 
N F., Barwell - - - - - 4 4 0 
VRE! SRLS ALES ES ii ee 2-2 0 
D.'T. Fyfe - - - - - - Loh 
= \ =T2 42. 50 
a? Donations previously announced 3,944 15 6 
Total - - - £3,957 7 6 


Some donations to the library were announced 
and Mr. W. H. Lever then read his paper on 
“The Villages of Port Sunlight and Thornton 
Hough.” He said :— 

The history of Port Sunlight is soon told. 
Our works were started in Warrington in 
January, 1886, and in the autumn of 1887, the 
site being found to be too small for our rapidly- 
growing business, it was decided that the best 
course would be .to remove entirely to some 
rural district where ample acreage. could be 


~ secured adjacent to both rail and water trans- 


port, with reasonable facilities for obtaining the 
necessary supply of labour. Rightly or wrongly, 
the River Mersey was selected as the best for 
our business,:the land chosen being on the 
Bromborough Pool, situated: about five miles 
from the centre of Birkenhead and about seven 
miles across the river from Liverpool Town Hall. 


Our first purchases were about fifty-six acres of 


land, of which twenty-four were intended for 
the business and works and thirty-two for the 
village. From time to time the area was added 
to by purchase as opportunity offered, until 
to-day the area is 230 acres, of which about 
ninety acres are devoted to the business and 
140 to the village. The ninety acres devoted to 
the business are of no interest to us now, and 
therefore we will confine our attention to the 
village. 

The ravines or gutters, up which to a greater 
or less extent the tide used formerly to flow, 
we have filled up and levelled the land at the 
bottom of the ravines, but only so as to raise it 
above high-water mark, This leaves the ravines 
available for use as parks and _ recreation 
grounds, and so treated they will become the 
feature of the village. At the junction with 
Bromborough Pool a dam is in course of con- 
struction, which will cut these parks off from 
the incoming tides and also serve to carry a 
The roads 
have been so planned that whilst making direct 
and shortest ways to important points, they 


‘shall still form wherever possible curves and 


sweeps following the lines of the ravines. 
Another object aimed at io the laying-out of 
the village has been that none of the houses 


“should have their backs to the railway line, a 


matter which is little thought of in laying-out 
building land adjoining railways, though I 
know of no feature that ought to have more 
careful attention. 


Roads and Bridges. 


_ The general width of the roads has been fixed 
at 40ft.—say, 8yds. roadway and 8ft. each for 
footpaths—but our widest road is 12yds. for 
road and 12ft. for footpaths, I don’t know 
whether it is a recognised rule to make the foot- 
paths as many feet wide as the roadways are 
yards in width, but I have always found this 
to give a most excellent proportion, In order 


_to realise the intention of leaving the ravines 


as parks and recreation grounds, and at the 
same time not diverge from the directness of 
the roads to adjacent local centres, the ravines 
had to be spanned at several points, and, with 
two exceptions where bridges have been built, 
this has been done by means of banks of earth. 
In building these bridges the intention has 


-< 


-called 


‘English village character. 


been to add distinct objects of interest to the 
villave. 

The first of the two bridges is the one near 
the schools, spanning the park at. that point. 
It was designed by Messrs, Douglas & Fordham, 
of Chester, and forms one of the most charming 
features of the village, The second bridge car- 
ries Bolton Road across the ravine to its con- 
tinuation to New Chester Road.. This bridge 
was built from the designs of Messrs. William 
& Segar Owen, of Warrington, and it would 
be difficult to imagine anything more solid and 
strong, yet light and graceful, It is an ideal 
structure for the purpose for which it was 
designed. At the time the bridge was built 
we did not own and could not then readily 
acquire the land bounding the north-western 
buttresses of the bridge. The ravine, therefore, 
for many reasons, could not be spanned by an 
embankment, 


The Open-Air Theatre and Swimming Bath. 


The total area occupied by ravines is 121,000 
sq. yds., or about 25 acres. Adjoining one of 
these ravines we are erecting a gymnasium, 
using wood as the building material. In another 
we are erecting an open-air theatre, which for 
‘want of a better name will be called the 
auditorium. The sloping banks of the ravine 
allow of a perfect arrangement of seats some- 
what on the lines of. the classic Greek theatres. 
Of course I know it is somewhat risky to build 
an open-air theatre in this uncertain climate, 
but the view taken is this, that we may possibly 


rely on four months during which we shall find . 


this theatre extremely useful; and as the cost of 
such an open-air theatre is certainly not more 
than one-quarter that of a fully-enclosed build- 
ing, it appears to Le a fairly economical arrange- 
ment, In addition, is it not desirable to cultivate 
more the capacity of our English climate for 
open-air summer amusement? However, in any 
case it will be an interesting experiment. Ad- 
joining another of the ravines and occupying a 
triangular piece of ground that otherwise could 
not have been profitably used, an open-air 
swimming bath has been made. The shape of 
the bath is oval—length, 100ft. ; breadth 75ft. ; 
3ft. deep at one end and 7ft. 4in. at the other ; 
with wooden dressing-rooms placed in convenient 
positions, 
Gladstone Hall, 


What I may call the first public building to 


be erected at Port Sunlight was the Gladstone | 


Hall, opened by the late Right Hon, W. E. 
Gladstone in November, 1891. This, in my 
unprofessional opinion, is the most appropriate 
village hall we have. It has for long been too 
small for the needs of the village, and therefore an 
additional dining-hall has been built, at present 
devoted entirely to the use of the women and 
girls of the works and village. 


Hulme Hall, 


This hall is | 


and was designed by Messrs. William & Segar °| 


Owen, of Warrington, than whom no one has 
been more happy in their work at Port Sun- 
light, to Whom also we are indebted for the quiet 
grace and beauty of the earliest buildings in the 
village which have given to it its distinctive 
Probably the diffi- 
culties connected with the size of Hulme Hall 


‘were greater than appear at first sight, the 


problem being to provide dining accommodation 
for not fewer than 1,500 people seated at small 
tables —say six persons at each table, The effect 
produced on one’s mind by Hulme Hall is not 
that of a village building, but rather as showing 
what can be done with unlimited money lavishly 
spent, which is perhaps the least useful lesson 
village architecture should teach, However, the 
hall answers its purpose most admirably, and 
should prove to be a centre of life for the village 
as long as the village is in existence. Tae cooking 
arrangements are most admirable and perfect, 


The Village Post- and Telegraph-Office. 

At about the same time that we built the 
Gladstone Hall we built a block of cottages, 
with a shop at one end of the block. This shop 
is now used as the village post- and telegraph- 
office and is well worth attention. The half- 
timber work in it is solid oak, employed, as 
nearly as the modern Building Acts will allow, 
in exactly the same way as it. would bave ken 
employed had the shop been erected 300 years 


ago, The same remark applies practically to- 


| longer stay in the village. 


of Messrs. Grayson & Ould. 


all the half-timber buildings at Port Sunlight, 
although there are, I think, one or perhaps two 
cases where this has not been strictly adhered 
to, The village stores used to be at this shop, 
but the growth of the village soon rendered it 
too small, and therefore large central shops 
were built from the designs of Messrs. Douglas 
& Fordham, of Chester. These are managed by 
the employees themselves entirely, and whatever 
capital is employed is provided by themselves, 
and whatever profits are made are divided 
amongst themselves. 
Over the entire area of the three shops is 


The Girls’ Institute, 
with large central hall and side classrooms, the 
latter formed by movable wooden screens, so 
that when required they can be thrown into the 
central hall. This is the girls’ club of the 
village, and one of our: most. useful institutions : 
though it does not quite correspond to the Men’s 
Social Club, being a more educational irstitution 
than the men’s club. This latter was built from 
the designs of Messrs. Grayson & Ould, of Liver- 
pool, and has proved a most useful and successful 
building for its intended purpose. It contains 
the usual accommodation for billiards, games, 
reading, &c., inside, with a full-sized bowling 
green adjoining. Opposite the men’s club isa 
range of buildings with a ‘past.’ Its present 
use ig as an addition to the school accommo- 
dation of the village. Its original use was to 
provide a series of four homes for girls, but these 
never attracted more than a dozen girls at one 
time, and finally they had to be closed and 
adapted for other uses. 
The School Buildings, 


But the buildings of which we are most proud 
at Port Sunlight, both. architecturally and 
otherwise, are the school buildings, built from 
the designs of Messrs. Douglas & Fordham. 
All the social work of the village centres round 
these buildings. Additional schools are now in 
process of building from the designs of Messrs. 
Grayson & Ould, which, when completed, will 
rais2 the school accommodation to a provision 
for over 1,500 scholars. A church is also being 
built from designs by Messrs. William & Segar 
Owen. In building itself the aim has been to 
produce an honest piece of work, worthy of the 
purpose for which it is intended, with every 
detail, both inside and outside, speaking of 
thoroughness and truth, and with such orna- 
ment only as would add dignity to the building 
and produce a feeling of reverence in those wor- 
shipping within or viewing it from without. 

The Village Inn. 

I must not forget to take you to our village 
inn—called Bridge Inn—built from the designs 
It is unlicensed, 
and it is not intended to apply for a licence for 
the sale of intoxicants. The inn is one of our most 
successful and useful buildings, providing easily 
day accommodation for many hundreds of 
visitors, with a few bedrooms sufficient to meet 
all the demands of visitors requiring to make a 
Considering the 
difficulties to be overcome in securing all that 
was demanded of the architects at a cost within 
the means placed at their disposal, this is 
certainly one of the successes of the village. 

And now, before leaving Port Sunlight and 
proceeding to the little village of .Thornton 
Hough, let us examine the various types of 
cottages built at Port Sunlight. We have really 
two standard types only—the cottage and the 


parlour house—although we have about half a 


dozen cottages which have less accommodation 
than the standard type of cottage, and perhaps a 
dozen larger houses, occupied by our clergyman, 
doctor, schoolmaster, managers and _ heads of 
departments, which, however, present no special 
variation from the usual villa or moderate-sized 
family house. 
Standard Type of Cottage. 

We will, therefore, pass these exceptions over, 
and devote ourselves to the consideration of the 
standard type, which really is the type for 97 
out of every 100 houses. In planning the 
standard type the idea has been, firstly, to 
provide a garden as foreground to the cottage 
and screen from the road. ‘These front gardens 
are in every case kept in proper order and cared 
for by ourselves, We have found by experience 
that no other plan is successful in securing a 
character to the village and avoiding the 
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unsightliness of here and there the obtrusion of 
neglected plots of garden which would mar the 
whole effect. This care by ourselves of front 
gardens is effected at a cost of 3d. per garden 
per week. In addition to these front gardens 
we have also allotment gardens to almost each 
block of cottages. These allotments the tenants 
cultivate themselves as vegetable gardens, or 
properly fence and use for poultry, &c. These 
allotment gardens are placed as near as possible 
to each cottage and are the very safety-valve 
of the village. 

The accommodation in the cottage type pro- 
vides for three bedrooms upstairs, and living- 
room, kitchen, scullery, bathroom and larder on 
the ground-floor, with enclosed yard and usual 
outbuildings. Ourexperience leads us to believe 
that any variation from dimensions chosen has 
not been popular with the villagers. If the 
rooms are made larger it entails more work on 
the wife than she is able to devote to their care, 
and therefore the house soon loses its tenant. 
On the other hand, if the rooms are smaller they 
will not accommodate the necessary furniture, 
with a like result. In fact, a workman’s cottage 
must fit like a glove the wants of a tenant if it 
is to be a successful attempt to provide for the 
happiness and comfort of himself, wife and 
family. Having settled by experience the most 
suitable type of cottage, it has been adhered 
to in all the cottages at Port Sunlight and 
Thornton, 

The parlour cottages differ from the ordinary 
cottages in having an additional bedroom on the 
first floor and a parlour on the ground floor. In 
a few cases the scullery in these houses has been 
fitted with a kitchen grate, so that all the cooking 
could be done there, leaving the kitchen to be 
used as adining-room. The general type adopted 
for the parlour houses has proved popular, and 
therefore has been settled upon as permanent. 


The Financial Aspect 


of the village at Port Sunlight is soon told. The 
capital it has taken to buy the 140 acres of land, 
build the cottages, houses, schools, shops, insti- 
tutions, clubs, &c., and including making the 
roads, laying-out the parks, &c., has exceeded 
£350,000. Our standard type of cottage thirteen 
years ago cost us £200 each to build, and identi- 
cally the same cottage in 1901 cost us £330 to 
build. The parlour houses cost us then about 
£350 each to build and now about £550 each, 
Upon this £350,000 Lever Brothers, Ltd., receive 
no interest or return whatever, the rents being 
fixed at such an amount as only to pay for rates, 
taxes, repairs and maintenance, The rents have 
had to be increased from 3s, per cottage per 
week to 5s. per cottage per week owing to in- 
creased cost of maintenance of parks and roads 
and of the cottages themselves. The cost of 
repairs has gradually grown to extravagant pro- 
portions owing to the fact that every tenant has 
been allowed practically any repairs he asked for. 
This was allowed because the tenants as a whole 
paid the total ccst of repairs and maintenance, 
but this system does not bring it so clearly home 
to individual tenants that extravagance in re- 
quests for skilled workmen for trivial repairs is 
expensive. There are clear indications shown 
by .the reduction in the number of such requests 
during the last six months that the last raising 
of the rents is having a good effect. From 
our experience, therefore, it appears that with 
the most economical expenditure on repairs and 
maintenance the rental of a cottage to cover 
rates, taxes, repairs and maintenance would be 
3s. 6d. per week and of a parlour house 5s. 6d. 
per week, and that out of such rental nothing 
would be available as interest on capital outlay. 
Return in Percentages. 


Taking the value of the land at £240 per acre, 
and taking ten cottages perjacre as the maximum 
number possible per acre, after allowing the 
proportion of each cottage for parks and 
recreation grounds, we should have a total cost 
for cottage and land of £354, which at 4 per 
cent. interest and 1 per cent. depreciation (in 
addition to cost of maintenance already pro- 
vided for) is, say, £17 14s. per cottage per 
annum, or say 6s. 10d, per cottage per week. 
Adding this to the cost of rates, taxes, repairs 
and maintenance, we have a rental of 10s. 4d, 
per cottage per week as the letting value of the 
cottages of Port Sunlight on an ordinary com- 
mercial basis. Taking the rate of interest at 
3 per cent. and of depreciation at 3 per cent., 
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the sum of 48. 9d. per cottage per week would 
be sufficient-to meet these, and consequently a 
gross rental of 8s. 3d. per cottage per week would 
be sufficient. 


A Commercial Impossibility. 


My object in mentioning this is to draw 
attention to the fact that to build a village such 
as Port Sunlight is not commercially possible 
at the present time. To ask either of the above 
rents would be to place the possibility of living 
in such a village out of the reach of ordinary 
village tenants. How can the difficulty be met ? 
There are only two possible channels of reduction 
—cheaper land and less expensive buildings. 
The value of the land for cottages is fixed by the 
number of cottages the law allows to be built 
upon it. If the legal maximum were twelve 
cottages per acre, as it. ought to be, it would be 
impossible for land for cottages to reach a 
higher value than twelve cottages would bear. 
The present Building Acts allow of forty-five 
cottages being crushed like sardines in a box 
on one acre of land, The effect of this absence 
of proper restrictions operates in all cases to the 
raising of the value of the land. In Liverpool 
this is seen by competitions amongst builders 
themselves, who elevate to the level of a fine 
art the study of how many cottages can be 
squeezed upon a given area. The ingenious 
builder who can see his way to squeeze the most 
houses on a given plot of land sees his way at 
the same time to give the highest price for the 
land and so to secure it. The only remedy is 
the restriction of the number of cottages to be 
built upon a given area of land—to, say, twelve 
cottages per acre. This will allow 400yds. of 
land for cottage and garden, and proportion of 
roads and open spaces for parks and recreation 
grounds, This is the maximum limit possible 
for maintenance of ‘healthy life. A limit of ten 
cottages per acre, or 480yds. per cottage would 
be better, 


Cost of Building. 


The next consideration is the cost of building, 
and I venture to suggest that there is here a 
magnificent field awaiting the attention of our 
‘best architects. This subject should not be left 
to the unaided efforts of what we often thought- 
lessly call the jerry-builder, aman who is in my 
opinion a most useful member of society—more 
sinned against than sinning. The so-called 
jerry-builder has to make the most of an almost 
impossible position—to satisfy the demands of 
the public for cheap dwellings, regardless of 
consequences—and J] maintain that, building 
upon dear land, he does all that can be done 
with the materials at his disposal. If our best 
architects would only come to his assistance by 
studying the present-day requirements to be 
provided for in dwelling-houses, the cheapest 
and best materials for the purpose, the prepara~- 
tion of the same by machinery, as far as possible, 
rather than by hand-labour; to study the 
saving to be effected by the erection of dwel- 
ling-houses in large masses rather than singly, 
and to do so with greater effect’ and less 
monotony than by building as at present; in 
fact, to raise architecture in relation to the 
dwellings of the million on to broad compre- 
hensive lines, so as to rest on the only true basis 
that architecture can ever occupy—the supply- 
ing of the requirements of the age with economy, 
simplicity and character. Modern domestic 
architecture requires to adapt itself to the re- 
quirements of the twentieth century in the 
same way that naval architecture has done in 
shipbuilding, and to accomplish as much by 
disregarding traditions as to building materials 
in supplying the demand for dwellings for the 
masses of the people as naval architecture has 
done by disregarding traditions as to ship- 
building materials in supplying our present-day 
demands for ships. 


Cottages to Last Fifty Years. 


We know that for certain buildings which 
must be monumental and important we are 
not likely to discover better building materials 
than stone, granite or marble. But dwellings 
for the masses of the people need not be monu- 
mental. If they can’ be inexpensively built 
to stand absolutely sound, weather-proof and 
samitary for, say, fifty or sixty’ years, they will 
better supply the present-day requirements 
than if by increased cost they were built to 


stand good for 300 years. 
of our citizens, the necessity that is laid upon 
them to follow their employment wherever it 
may lead them, and the fact that our experience 
teaches us that in fifty or sixty years the site of 
cottages may in all probability be wanted for 
other purposes—all point. to the present-day 
requirements in cottages being not for cottages 
to stand hundreds of years, but tens. Under- 
stand I am not speaking of the building of 
villas or mansions, say, from £70 a year rent 
and upwards. I only refer to cottages and 
what for want of a better word I may call 
“parlour houses,” the rentals being from a few 
shillings a week to say £30 or £40 a year. I 
know of no greater service the architects of the 
country could perform during the new century 
than the designing of such economical cottages 
and small houses to endure for fifty or sixty 
years only. 


We will now pay a short visit to 


_The Village of Thornton Hough. 


Here the problem was not how to build ~an 
entirely new village, but how to rebuild an old 
one. The exterior of some of the old cottages in 


the village were very picturesque when seen in ~ 


fine weather, but unfortunately the more pic- 
turesque the exterior appearance the more dirty, 
dark, damp, unhealthy and at variance with all 
ideas of common decency was the interior. The 
villagers in many instances, but not every 
one, were attached to these old ruins, one tenant 
remarking : “If yer touch the roof ye’ll push 
the walls out, and if yer touch the walls 
yell have the roof down.” However, all 
difficulties in the end were overcome. Only 


the irreclaimable cottages were pulled down and 


new cottages built in their place. Cottages 
offering the slightest possibility of reformation 
were altered, repaired and adapted to modern 
requirements. The new cottages were: not: al- 
ways built on the site of those pulled down, but 
as far as possible this was done so as to preserve 
the general outline of the village. A score or 
more of additional cottages have been added to 
the village to supply the growing need of the 
agricultural and farm labourers of the parish. I 
have confined the tenancy of the cottages to the 
village labourers, and in consequence have only 
about 1 per cent. of direct return on the invest- 
ment. I have, however, the satisfaction of 
knowing—if that is any satisfaction—that under 
present building possibilities, however “ jerry” 
and however plain and ugly I might have built, 


at the rentals which village labourers can afford _ 


to pay the result as an investment would have 
been little different. Messrs. William & Segar 
Owen, of Warrington; Grayson & Ould, of 
Liverpool ; and Douglas & Fordham, of Chester, 


are the architects I was fortunate enough to | 


secure to design and carry out the work. The 
same general plan or type of cottage has been 
adopted at Thornton as at Port Sunlight, and 
the same provision for gardens and recreation 
grounds has been made, 


Some Early Reminiscences. 


And now allow me to explain, in order that — 


you may understand my position and work 
better, that I have always wished that I had 
been an architect. I have been building since 
when, at nine years of age, a lean-to rabbit 
hutch absorbed all my spare time for that year. 
The following year this rabbit-hutch appeared 
to be capable of extension, and it was pulled 
down and rebuilt on a more extensive scale, 
allowing a number of small boys to stand 
upright inside the hutch. The third year saw 
a further development in carrying out a start- 
ling idea, that of covering the roof with soil to 
the depth of about 6in. and planting oats 
therein with the object of raising food for the 
ever-increasing stock of rabbits. But, alas! 
“ the best laid plans of mice and men gang aft 
agley,’ to say nothing of those of architects 
and builders; for although the corn grew 
luxuriantly in the early spring, it all. withered 
away in the summer heat, and so this economy 
of space, which had 
might have done so much for-distressed agri- 
culture, had to be abandoned. Nothing dis- 
couraged as far as my building instincts were 


concerned the year following I built a pigeon- — 
cote, and so on, each and every year finding ~ 


me engaged in some building operation, right 
up to the present time, 


The changing life - 


it proved practicable - 
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Gentlemen, there is no career that opens up 
such immense possibilities for influencing the 
world in which we live as that of the architect, 
and yet architecture is one of the least 
remunerative of the professions. Why it should 
be so I fail to see, yet it does appear to me from 
my own observation that, attention once directed 
to money-making as an aim and object, art 
vanishes. No, if money-making is to be the aim 
and ambition of life, then architecture is not the 
calling to follow. But money-making is not the 
highest object of life, but service to our fellow- 
men, and in my humble dpinion an architect's 
career is one of the most serviceable in the whole 
range of honourable callings. 

The Discussion. 

In reply to questions Mr, Lever said :—As to the 
birth and death rates at Port Sunlight, these are 
respectively 56 and 10 per thousand, the one 
being double and the other half that for the 
United Kingdom, This is in measure due to the 
fact that the villagers are mostly young people, 
but it is important to note that the infant 
mortality is very small—which speaks much for 
the healthiness of the village. I have a great 
objection to a long view of backs of houses and 
therefore the corners of the streets have been 
turned. This contravenes the by-laws and the 
plans were sent back: but I told the authorities 
I had decided to build according to my plans, 
and they could take what action they liked. 
As regards the effect of trades-unionism, we 
pay a high rate of wage and find it best to do 
so : for we thus obtain a better selection of men. 
As to railway companies acquiring land for 
housing purposes when laying down new lines, 
Iam not a believer in them. The Lancashire 
and Yorkshire Railway Co. had works at Barry 
and Miles Platting : these became too small, and 
a farm near Manchester of 200 acres was bought 
by proxy at £50 an acre; but the company 
erected their new works in exactly the same 
unsatisfactory condition as the old ones; so that 
after work the employees even preferred to go 
home to the former district. At Port Sunlight 
the wages average from 20s. to 50s. a week. 
Nobody who earns less than 25s. can have a 

- cottage costing more than about ds. 3d. a week, 
while those earning higher wages can rent the 
“parlour houses”? at about 53s. 6d. a week, 
When we first started the land cost £200 an 
acre, now it costs £500 and more. With one 
exception all the institutiuns are- entirely under 
the control of the villagers. Thornton Hough 
is purely agricultural. 

The president announced that a special meet- 


ing of the Association would be held on Friday, - 


April 4th, to consider the amendment of by- 
laws. 


Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. John Hodge, builder, of Clinton . Road, 
Redruth, died recently at the age of sixty-six, 

Mr, John Kay, a master-joiner and builder, of 
Heywood, died last week at the age of sixty-one 
years. 

London County Council.—At last week’s meeting 
of the Council a report was submitted by the 
General Purposes-Committee dealing with the 
formation of a new Works Committee, who shall 
be responsible for the management of the Works 
Department. It was recommended that the 
Committee should consist of seven persons. Mr, 
W. Peel, M.P., said he noticed it was proposed to 
keep separate accounts in such a manner as to 
show the cost of each job. If that had been done 
in the past they could have told how many 
bricks per day had been laid. After discussion, 
the recommendations were adopted. The Council 
then proceeded to deal with an urgency report 
of the Committee recommending that the 
following form the Works Committee :—Lord 
Welby, Messrs. W. Bruce, E. A. Cornwall, 
L. Sharp, E. Smith, A. M. Torrance and D. 
Waterlow. This Committee 
agreed to.—The Council approved the estimate 
of £14,250 required for widening Old Street to 
about 60ft.—It was agreed “that, taking into 
consideration the long distance between Battersea 
and Wandsworth Bridges, it be referred to the 
Bridges Committee to consider and report as to 
the advisability of providing direct means of 
communication between Fulham and Battersea,”’ 


was eventually 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


APHORISM FOR THE WEEK, 
If Art be, in truth, the higher life, 
You need the lower life to stand upon, 
In order to reach up into that higher. 
Mrs. BROWNING. 


A DESCRIPTION of the Church 
Our later, of the Sacred Heart, Paris, 
appears on p. 82 of this issue, on which page 
also some particulars are given of the houses 
in Cheyne Walk designed by Mr. C, R. Ashbee, 


ARRANGEMENTS are being 
made for carrying out the re- 
storation of the tombs of theold German Emperors 
in the cathedral at Speyer, the Bavarian Parlia- 
ment having granted 120,000 marks for the pur- 
pose. In the new vault below the so-called King’s 
Choir bronze tablets will be affixed to the walls 
bearing the names of the persons here buried. 
Above the King’s Choir there will be an Imperial 
crown of gilded copper, a cross and twelve 
hanging lamps. The destruction of the Imperial 
tombs by the French in 1689 was not so com- 
plete as is sometimes supposed. They opened 
and destroyed, however, four tombs. The other 
tombs they did not touch. It has now been 
found, possible to separate the remains found in 
the destroyed tombs and amidst the dédris. 
The remains of the Empresses Bertha and Gisela 
and of the Emperors Conrad II., Henry III. and 
Henry IV. are now resting in their original 
stone sarcophagi; while those of Henry V,, 
Beatrice, Agnes, Philip of Suabia, Rudolph of 
Hapsburg, Albert of Austria and Adolph of 
Nassau are carefully preserved in temporary 
wooden coffins in the Cathedral Sacristy. The 
excavated space beneath the King’s Choir has 
been covered temporarily with wooden planks, 
The bodies will ultimately be buried either in 
the original or models of the original coffins 
of metal, which are to be placed in stone 
sarcophagi and deposited in the vault beneath 
the King’s Choir. 


Speyer Cathedral, 


THE report of the Municipal 
Buildings Special Committee 
on the further plans which 
have been prepared by the 
six architects selected to compete for the new 
award has been approved by the South Shields 
Town Council. The original designs were based 
upon a limited cost of £25,000, which sum was 
subsequently considered inadequate for a pile 
of buildings on such a magnificent site as Ogle 
Terrace. It was therefore decided to ask the 
six best competitors to send in new designs 
based upon an expenditure of £35,000. The 
Committee report that these designs were sub- 
mitted to the adjudication of Mr. J. Belcher on 
the 19th of February and his report was read on 
‘March 5th. He states that the six sets of revised 
designs have all been carefully worked out in 
compliance with the conditions and fully justify 
the selection made for the second competition. 
He had no hesitation in placing first the design 
marked No. 2.. It was an admirably-arranged 
plan, and the several departments were con- 
veniently placed. The cost of this design, taken 
throughout at 1s. 2d. per ft., have been placed 
by the author at £35,000, but on the cubic 
capacity furnished by the borough surveyor it 
amounts actually to £31,875 nett, this cost being 
considerably less than any of the other five 
works, none of which could be executed for the 
sum stipulated. The Council has decided to adopt 
Mr. Belcher’s selection; and on the envelope 


South Shields 
Municipal Buildings 
Competition. 


‘being opened the name of the author of design 


No. 2 was found to be Mr, Ernest EH. Fetch, 
A.R.I.B.A.,of London. Mr. Fetch won the award 
in the first competition. 


RECENT searches in Greenwich 
Park have resulted in un- 
earthing the floor of a Roman 
room, the greater portion with the tesserx intact. 
Mr. A. D. Webster, the superintendent of the 
park, considers that the remains advance a 
theory which he has long contended for—that 
the Roman road from London to Dover ran 
through Greenwich Park insteadjof Blackheath, 
as has been generally accepted. The,evidence 
was now strengthened that the historic road 


The Discoveries at 
Greenwich. 


thence through Deptford. The floor was un- 
earthed about 2ft. below the surface, and under 
careful treatment the work in cubes of red tile 
was exposed to view. Other finds which lend 
additional interest to the excavations consist of 
a collection of coins apparently of the periods of 
Hadrian and Constantine, and of pieces of 
figured pottery and ornamental wall-plaster, 
The places where the excavations have been 
made—which are situated on the crest of the 
hill to the west of the Observatory and on the 
Blackheath side of the Royal Park—have been 
fenced round. 


MR, WALTER CRANE and Mr. 


The Turin oe 
Decoritharaer ee 8. rela sae mas ee 
Exhibition. nglish section o e Inter- 


national Decorative Art Ex- 
hibition at Turin, which opens in April next, 
will by invitation of the Turin Committee 
consist of (i.) a special exhibition of the Arts 
and Crafts Exhibition Society, as a society, and 
(ii.) a collection of the works of Walter Crane. 
There will be also an industrial British section 
and a Scottish artistic section. It was desired by 
the Turin authorities to have also an exhibition 
of the work of the students of the British schools 
of art, but as our Government were not able to 
grant any money towards the expenses this pro- 
ject had to be given up. The collective exhibit 
of the Society is the feature to which they wish 
to call attention, this exhibit including most of 
the artists, both members and non-members of 
the Society, who have exhibited at their London 
exhibitions. By the courtesy of the authorities 
of the Board of Education and of the Victoria 
and Albert Museum, and of others, they have 
been able to send some works of William Morris, 
which were specially desired by the Turin 
authorities, as well as the examples of living 
artists. 


ANOTHER step towards the res- 
toration of St. Peter’s Church, 
Colchester, has been effected 
by the renovation of the chancel, which com- 
pletes another section of the general scheme 
sanctioned in 1894. The walls of the chancel 
have been raised and a Perpendicular window, 
glazed with cathedral tinted glass, now fills the 
space previously occupied by the remains of an 
old window and the picture formerly fixed on 
the gable wall, The old ceiling, too, has been 
replaced by an open timber roof with moulded 
ribs. The communion rails have been moved 
eastwards and clergy desks placed under the 
chancel arch. The floor is to be paved with red 
and grey Devonshire marble, with a marble step 
at the communion rails, The space under the 
window has been filled in with oak panelling, 
similar to that on the north and south walls of 
the chancel, a suitably carved panel being placed 
in the centre, The chancel will in future be 
illuminated with the electric light. The total 
cost of the work will be about £570, 


St. Peter's, 
Colchester. 


Mr J. HOWARDWHITEHOUSE, 
hon, secretary to the Ruskin 
Memorial Committee, says that 
since the death of Mr. Ruskin the council of the 
Ruskin Society of Birmingham has had under 
its consideration the question of promoting a 
memorial to him, and has now formed a national 
committee for the purpose of carryimg out the 
following scheme :—It has been decided that 
the memorial shall take the form of a village 
library, art gallery and museum. The scheme 
has been placed before the trustees of the 
Bournville Village Trust, and they have pre- 
sented free of all cost an adequate site for. the 
memorial. It is therefore proposed to erect 
the memorial on this site, where it would be of 
use to the populous districts of Selly Oak, 
Stirchley and other places, which are at present 
wholly without any such institution. The 
memorial committee includes the Bishop of 
Ripon and the Dean of Ely. It is estimated 
that the cost of the building and its equipment 
will be about £10,000, and a further sum will 
be required for the purpose of endowment, The 
memorial committee invite the co-operation of 
all lovers of Ruskin in order to assist them in 
carrying the scheme into’ effect, and the hon. 
secretary will be pleased to receive subscriptions 
towards the memorial. 


A Ruskin 
Memorial. 
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IRRATIONAL ANCIENT LIGHTS.* 


THE LAW IN FOREIGN COUNTRIES. 


By WALTER C. WILLIAMS, Solicitor. 


WILL not occupy your time with any pre- 

liminary remarks, but commence at once 
in medias res and say my contention and 
conviction are that the state of the law in 
England to-day with regard to rights of light is 
little if any short of an iniquity. 

The Prescription Act (2 & 3 Will. IV., c. 71, 
s. 3) enacts : “ That when access and use of light 
to and for any dwelling-house, workshop or 
other building shall have been actually enjoyed 
therewith for the full period of twenty years 
without interruption, the right thereto shall -be 
deemed absolute and indefeasible, any local 
usage or custom to the contrary notwithstanding, 
unless it shall appear that the same was enjoyed 
by some consent or agreement expressly made 
for that purpose by deed or writing.” 

The result in practice is that, where 
two men own two contiguous plots of 
ground and one owner wants to build 
and does build at once and the other 
owner does not want to build, then, 
notwithstanding that he may have 
every intention of building eventually, 
if owner No. 2 postpones his operations 
for nineteen years he is unable to use 
his own land in accordance with his 
desire without being hampered by 
certain so-called rights his neighbour 
has acquired to access of light to his 
windows and other openings over No. 2’s . 
land. In effect, my neighbour can 
dictate tome at what period I am to 
build on my own land by building on 
his own. 

Again, if both owners buiid simul- 
taneously but A builds a higher or 
longer edifice, B, if he is ever to increase 
the size of his building, must do so 
within nineteen years of A’s completion 
or be practically debarred from doing 
so altogether, regardless of whether 
B has any need or wish, or even whether 
he is able, to extend his premises 
within that time. 

Now how can an owner prevent his 
neighbour acquiring a right of light 
over his land? In one way, and 
one way only, and that is actual 
obstruction. 

He may protest in the most emphatic 
and solemn manner, but it avails him 
nothing; he may give notices, but they 
afford him no protection. No, wherever 
his neighbour has an opening in his 
building overlooking his land or build- 
ings, he must erect a hoarding (should 
he not wish to build permanently) 
opposite to it. The hoarding may have 
to be 60ft. high and 500ft. long, may 
be a hideous eyesore to the surrounding 
property, may be a most oppressive, 
even ruinous, expense ; but up it must 
go, and must be retained there for a 
full year, for section 4 provides that an 
interruption to be valid must be for one 
complete year. Hence, as soon as light 
has been enjoyed for nineteen years 
and one day there cannot be an interruption of 
one clear year before the expiration of twenty 
years from the time of its first enjoyment, 
though the owner cannot bring any action until 
the full twenty years have e'apsed, It is 
obvious that in some cases this remedy may be 
as costly as the value of the land. 

[Mr. Williams here proceeded to give a brief 
historical sketch of the cases constituting the 
law of ancient lights, and then quoted the dicta 
of several judges to prove that the law was in 
urgent need of reform. | 

In conclusion I will refer to the laws of some 
other countries. F 

In Scotland our English rule has never been 
accepted, Erskine says in his “ Principles of the 
Law of Scotland’: “This servitude cannot be 
constituted by prescription alone, for though a 
proprietor should have built his house ever so 
low, or should not have built at all for forty 


* Summary of a paper read before the Society of Archi- 
tects on March 20th, 1902. 


' must make 


years together, he is presumed to have done so 
for his own convenience and profit, and therefore 
cannot be barred from afterwards building a 
house on his property or raising it to what 
height he pleases unless he be tied down by his 
own consent.” Another writer says ‘The 
theory in Scots law is that a proprietor is only 
bound to provide light for his own property, and 
any. open space he may, have is not to be 
reckoned on by his neighbour.” 

In Ireland also a man had to provide his own 
light as well for his land. The Irish law, how- 
ever, is now assimilated to our own by Lord 
Carew’s Act in 1858. 

In the U.S.A. in 1837, shortly after the 
Prescription Act was passed, an American 
judge—Judge Bronson—expresses himself thus : 
* There is, I think, no principle upon which the 


modern English doctrine on the subject of lights . 


can be supported. It isan anomaly in the law, 
since the English doctrine of ancient lights has 
been repudiated in our courts. It cannot be 
applied in the growing cities and villages of this 
country without working most mischievous 
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consequences. It has never, I think, been 
deemed part of our law.” And he then refers to 
Kent’s Commentaries, ‘‘In 1893 the New York 
Court of Appeal held that an owner of property 
may place his windows overlooking his neigh- 
bour’s premises, but the neighbour may build 
to the extremity of his land, nevertheless.” 

In France it is provided that a man may not 
have a straight view, or a window for sight, 
or balconies or other projections on his neigh- 
bour’s estate unless there is a distance of 19 
decimetres between the wall on which they are 
made and the said estate; nora side or oblique 
view on the same estate, unless there is a 
distance of 6 decimetres. Toe Italian code is 
similar, but the distances are slightly less. 
Lower Canada maintains the French rule. 
In Sweden a man must not construct windows 
nearer than 7[ft. 9in. to his neighbour's land. 


So you see in none of these countries can a 
man rely on his neighbour for his light, but 
suitable provision for himself, 


FIREPLACE IN BOARD ROOM, MILWAUKEE PUBLIC LIBRARY, U.S.A. 


Hence, we see another example of the isolation 
of our beloved country, Is there not only one 
remedy — legislation? I would suggest an 
enactment providing that no further rights of 
light across another’s land should be acquired, 
and that existing rights should be extinguished 


(1) as to freehold, at the end of fifty years ; (2) . 


as to leasehold, at the expiration of fifty years, 
or the existing term, whichever period should be 
the shorter. 

This would entail no hardship on anyone, 
would do an injustice to no one. The man who 
had built would still have all that he paid for, 
his land and the materials on it, and the owner 
of adjacent land would enjoy his own in his own 
way without being jeopardised by the operations 


of his neighbour.. I can conceive some objec- — 


tion to this in the cas2 of abnormally high 
buildings, but this might be easily provided for by 
giving the owner of an adjoining building over, 
say, 50ft. high, a right—which indeed I think he 
would have without special provision, under the 


~ maxim, sic utere tuo ut alienum no laedas—to 


compensation, not for obstruction to his light 
per se, but for any general damage that 
might be actually proved in each case 
by appropriate evidence, as in suits to 
abate a nuisance. 

At the foregoing meeting it was 
resolved to refer to the Council of the 
Society to take action for promoting 
some legislation to amend the existing 
law of ancient lights. Messrs. G. E. 5. 
Streatfeild (London, W.) and G. Rat- 
cliffe (Norfolk) were elected members 
of the Society, and Mr. F. B. Holt 
(Warwick) was elected a student. 


Views and — 
Reviews. | 


The Use of Cement, 

This is a very useful little book for 
‘-eement users and buyers, containing an 
immense amount of information in a 
small compass. Some such note-book, 
small enough ‘to go comfortably in the 
pocket, has been needed for many 
years. .It is written in casy language, 
understandable by all. The book is 
divided into four sections. Section I. 
gives a short abstract of the history of 
cement-making and a description of 
the processes of manufacture, with a 
number of methods of testing. Section 
II. deals with the use of cement, what 
materials may or may not be employed 
with it, and hints as to methods of 
using it for different purposes, with 
proportions, Section IL1.explains how, 
when and where to buy cement. 
Section LV. gives a directory of cement- 
makers and a list of representative 
towns, and provides means for determin- 
ing which firms are the most likely to be 


for any particular destination. As the 
author says: “Practically all the 
cement-makers in this country now 
make their cement on scientific lines ; 
and it is s> easy and cheap to test, or to 


have tested, any cement—the result cof | 


| such tests being absolutely reliable—that it is 


much better to buy on the test than on the 
brand.” This gives clearly the need for know- 
ledge of how to test and use cement, and for the 
general reader we cannot recommend a better 
book. It is admirably printed and got up, as 
all Messrs. F, & F, N. Spon’s books are, being 
bound in thin leather, with gilt edges. 

‘¢ Cement Users’ and Buyers’ Guide,” by  Calcare. 


London: BE. & F. N. Spon, Ltd., 125, Strand, price 2s. 6d. 
nett. : 


Public Library at Milwaukee, Wisconsin, U.S.A.— 
An illustration of the reference-room in this 
library was published in THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL for September 18th, 1901. The build- 
ing is referred to in the paper on the planning 


of American libraries read at the last meeting of | 


the Royal Institute of British Architects and 


reported on p. 74 of our last issue, which paper 
is published in full, with plans, in the issue of | 


the *‘ Institute Journal” for March 22nd. 


the cheapest to obtain cement from 
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IDEAL PLUMBING.—III. 


By G. A, ALLAN, Plumbing Instructor, Trades 
me Training School. ° 


(Continued from p. 42, No. 369.) 


HE most important fitting in connection 
with sanitary drainage is undoubtedly the 
water-closet. The only patterns that should be 
allowed on any jobs are the wash-down (Fig. 
14), the valve (Fig. 15) and the syphonic 
(Pig, 16) ; and of these only the best makes are 
permissible. Plug valves, plunger closets, wash- 
outs, long and short hoppers, and cottage pans 
should be classed with the much-condemned 
pan-closet and rigorously excluded from all 


sanitary work; while latrines, trough-closets . 


and similar fixtures would never be allowed by 
any self-respecting architect, nor fixed by any 
sanitary engineer who valued his reputation. 
Valve and syphonic closets require a trap to be 
fixed under the floor. The soil-pipe can be 
tested for soundness before the closets are fixed 
by stopping the inlets to the traps; P-traps 
should always be used for these closets. When 
they are connected to the soil-pipe the branch 
of the latter and the trap are fixed between the 
floor of the closet and the ceiling of the room or 
passage below; therefore, the P+trap is neces- 
sary. When connected directly to the drain, 
the trap being underground, a P-trap should 
also be used, the out-go being turned towards 
its junction with the drain. Wash-down closets, 
when connected to the soil-pipe, should have 
P-traps, as all the joints are thus kept above the 
floor, where they can be seen, until the pipe 
passes through the wall to the open air. Wash- 
down closets connected directly to the drain 
usually have §-traps, as it is necessary to lead the 


out-go underground at once. Wash-down closets | 


should be of the pedestal form, having the pan 
and trap made in one piece. They should be 
fixed before the soil-pipe is tested, so.as to 
ensure the soundness of the connection between 
the trap and the soil-pipe. This joint can be 
seen and examined, but every joint that has 
drain-air inside it should be tested. 

I attended a “demonstration to students” at 
the Parkes Museum of Hygiene one evening, 


‘and went directly afterwards to a lecture on 


plumbing. Curiously enough, the subject of 
both lectures was “ Water-closets.” The first 
demonstrated the superiority of the wash-down 
closet over all other types, especially over the 
valve closet. Its simplicity, the absence of com- 
plicated machinery and hidden parts, its cleanli- 
ness, compactness and safety were all duly 
dwelt upon. Special emphasis was laid on the 
fact that the necessary flushing cistern pre- 
vented the domestic water-supply from having 
any direct connection with the closet-pan. It 
was also pointed out that by turning back the 
seat the wash-down closet was equally available 
for use as a urinal or a slop sink, and that as it 
was unusual to fit up a mahogany casing round 
it there was not the customary harbour for dirt. 

The second lecturer was equally dogmatic and 
equally conclusive in his demonstration of the 
absolute superiority of the valve closet over 
every other form, especially over the wash- 
down. The valve closet holds a body of water 
that prevents the pan from being fouled in the 
using, and which receives and at once deodorises 
the faeces. When the handle is lifted the sudden 
release of such a large body of water effectively 
flushes the soil-pipe and drain. The wash- 
down, on the other hand, is supplied with a 
flush that is conveyed by a ljin. or 14in. pipe, 
and the contents of the pan are carried away 
with what is a comparative dribble, quite useless 
as regards flushing the soil-pipe or drain. The 
lecturer also drew attention to the fact that the 
complicated machinery complained of in the 
valve closet is not absent from the wash-down, 
but has been transferred to the flushing appa- 
ratus, many of which are most intricate and 
require frequent and skilled attention, He there- 
fore disputed the claim of the advocates of the 
wash-down that it is simple. He pointed out 
that in the valve closet the hidden parts beneath 
the valve are all reduced in size to a minimum 
and are all protected and thoroughly flushed, 
He enlarged on the silence of the valve closet in 
use as compared with the noise of the flushing 


cistern of the wash-down ; and finally he pointed 


| trustworthy maker. 
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out that the valye closet could be removed for 
repairs without danger, because when the closet 
apparatus was taken away there was still a sealed 
trap below the floor. 

This is a fair summary of the respective merits 
and demerits of these closets, But neither 
lecturer mentioned that when the valve of a 
valve closet is out of order the pan contains no 
water, and so must either remain out of use or 
become very foul from being improperly used. 

In 1888, when I first worked in the United 
States, syphonic closets were fixed as the best 
closets in all good houses and first-class hotels. 
Nearly five years afterwards they were brought 
forward in England as something new. They 
hold a large body of water in the pan, like the 
valve closet, but that is the only point in their 
favour over the wash-down. 

Valve closets are undoubtedly the best in 
positions where the noise of the flushing cistern 
would be objectionable, and where they will be 
treated with great care; also where there are 
other closets which can be used when one gets 
out of order. Care should also be taken to 
obtain the best.quality of apparatus from a 
The trap should be of 
cast-iron and glass-lined, as recommended for 


the soil-pipe, and it should be provided with a 
flange to come flush with the floor and have bolt- 
holes to correspond with the holes in the closet 
flange. The joint between the trap and the 
closet apparatus should be made with red-lead 
putty and securely bolted. The closet-pan 
should be made with flushing rim and overflow 
arm, the overflow being trapped and connected 
to the valve-box. Provision should be made for 
recharging the overflow trap each time the 
closet is flushed. The overflow must be con- 
nected to the valve-box behind the closet valve 
when the latter is lowered, and it is thus pro- 
tected against any of the contents of the pan 
being washed into it when the closet is dis- 
charged. The valve-box should be ventilated to 
the open air by two lin. pipes, one of which 
may be connected to the crown of the overtlow 
trap, so as to act also as an anti-syphonage pipe 
to this trap. 

Of syphonic closets- there are several good 
makes, any of which would prove satisfactory. 
As a matter of fact; syphonic closets have not 
yet become subject to cutting prices, and there- 
fore the temptation to scamp them has not been 
felt. 

For the syphonic as for the valve closet the 
trap under the floor should be of glass-lined 
London County Council standard cast-iron, No 
lead soil-pipe should be used on good work, 
especially inside a building. A careless or 
malicious carpenter putting down floor boards, 


| 
t 


| plain. 


or any ignorant person ever driving a nail into 
the floor for any reason, is liable to drive it into 
the upper side of the lead branch or trap. A 
nail driven into the underside would not be 
so serious, because the leakage of water would 
indicate that something was wrong. But a nail 
driven into the upper side allows a leakage of 
drain-air with nothing to indicate the danger 
until a test is made. 4 
For general purposes a good wash-down 
pedestal water-closet is far ahead of any other. 
In country districts, where the best skilled Jabour 
is not always readily available for repairs, it is 
the only closet apparatus that should be fixed, 
The only valid objections to the wash-down 
closet are the noise of the flushing and the 
smallness of the water area in the pan. The 
noise is much less in some than in others, and 
one making the least noise can be chosen. The 
position of the water-closet can also be arranged 
so as to isolate it from the living and sleeping 
rooms as much as possible. If this cannot be 
done altogether, a valve closet must be used. 
The area of water-surface also varies in different 
makes, and one with a large water-surface 
should be selected. Care must be taken that 
the water-surface is not too large, or the con 


tents of the trap may not be driven ont at each 
flush. The seal of the trap in a pedestal closet 
should not be more than l}in. That is quite 
deep enough for safety, and when it is much 
deeper there is considerable trouble in getting 
all matters carried through the trap at each 
flush. 

The closet-pan should be of white glazed 
stoneware, not of glazed fireclay. It is often 
recommended that the pedestal be quite without 
ornamentation, as an embossed pattern only 
collects the dust and coloured ornamentation 
hides the dirt ; but in good houses, clubs, &c., 
they are sure to be cleaned properly, and there- 
fore the arguments as to dirt do not so readily 
apply. In schools, hospitals, city offices and public 
lastitutions, however, the closet-pans should be 
It would be well if the makers of watere 
closets would bear in mind the purpose for 
which they are used ; we should then be spared 
some of the intricate but totally inappropriate 
designs now on the market. 

Of flushing cisterns there seems to be an 
infinite variety. Only those having a syphon 
action, started by a pull of the chain or “ pull 
and let-go,” should be used. People donot have 
time in this age to hold on to a chain until the 
flushing tank is emptied. The waste-preventing 
variety is best, as any defect of the ball valve 
is seen by the issuing of water from the overflow 
pipe, instead of it trickling down the closet- 
pan from the flushing pipe, as in non-waste 
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preventors. Flushing cisterns should be made of 
wood and lined:with tinned copper, as they are 
then much less likely to suffer from frost than 
those made of cast-iron. In all better class 
work in America the flushing cisterns are made 
of hardwood to match the closet seats. 

A further advantage of a wash-down closet is 
that by turning back the seat it can be used as 
a slop sink or urinal. Urinals should never be 
fixed in private houses, as a wash-down closet 
isas effective and much less likely to become 
offensive. When urinals ave fixed in a building, 


a semi-cylindrical shield of glazed earthenware | 
should be used such as is now generally adopted | 


in underground conveniences. Hach stall should 
have a separate trap connected to the outgo and 
leading to the soil-pipe or drain. Each trap 
should be separately ventilated. All the venti- 
lation-pipes can be gathered into one of sufficient 
size and this carried up like the soil ventilation- 
pipes. In a recently-published book it is recom- 
mended that urinals should discharge into 
surface traps inthe openair. This is wrong ; and 
in London the new drainage by-laws passed last 
year forbid it. Some of the most troublesome 
complaints I had to deal with as a sanitary 
inspector were caused by stale urine standing 
in gulleys, the foul smells from which were 
blown into open windows in hot weather. 

In large houses, hotels, boarding schools, 
hospitals and institutions it is useful to have a 
slop sink on each floor. They are useful for 
emptying bedroom slops, water used for washing 
floors, paint-work, &c. They are best when 
furnished with a flushing rim and with a gun- 
metal hinged grating that can be laid across 
and on which pails, cans and pitchers can stand 
whilst being filled from the hot or cold water 
taps placed above them. A syphonic flushing 
cistern should be provided and the sink should 
be flushed each time that anything has been 
emptied into it; otherwise the foul liquids 


adhering to the inside surface of the sinks and | 


standing in the traps are liable to cause annoy- 
ance. The waste pipes from slop sinks should 
be connected to the soil-pipe and be trapped 
and ventilated like those of water-closets. 


Water-cli sets, slop sinks and urinals are the | 


only fixtures that it is customary in England to 
connect directly to the soil-pipe or drain. The 
waste pipes from baths, lavatory basins and sinks 
(other than slop sinks) are disconnected at the 
foot and caused to discharge over a properly- 
trapped gulley, or into a gulley under the grat- 
ing but above the water line, or over an open 
channel leading to a gulley 18in. distant. Rain- 
water pipes are treated as to disconnection in 
the same manner as bath wastes. 

Waste pipes should be fixed as straight as 
possible. They should run from just over a 
gulley at one end toabove the roof for ventila- 
tion purposes at the other end, The waste pipes 
from fixtures should be branched in separately, 
i.e, the outlets from the fixtures should each be 
connected directly to the main waste pipe and 
not branched into each other, The waste pipe 
from each fixture should be trapped directly 
under the fixture, and every trap should be 
ventilated by an anti-syphonage pipe of the 
same internal diameter as the waste pipe to 
which the trap is connected, such anti-syphonage 
pipe to be carried up above the roof. It should 
not be connectel to the waste pipe above the 
highest branch, and certainly should never be 
cut off flush with the face of the wall, as recom- 
mended in mest text-books, 

White glazed porcélain baths are the best, 
Planished copper does not keep so clean, and 
enamelled iron is only clean so long astheenamel- 
ling remains unchipped ; the unequal expansion 
and contraction of the iron and the enamel causes 
the latter to crack. Porcelain baths are betier 
when provided with a flushing rim, The hot 
water entering through the rim warms the por- 
celain and so remoyes what is otherwise a serious 
objection to these baths. After use also, by 
turning on the water all scum left by the reced- 
ing water is carried away. The waste pipe 
should be of 2in. diameter, the outlet from the 
bath being 3}in,, protected by a grating. The 
old-fashioned plug and.chain, against which so 
many objections have been raised, is stillas good 
an arrangement as any that has been substituted 
for it. When an overflow pipe is necessary it 
should be run through the wall and cut off 
about 8in. from the face of the wall and have a 
copper flap soldered on the end, 


| 


| charging block and stable, 


A shower bath, with needle spray, liver spray 
and douche attachments, should be fixed in the 
bathroom, enclosed in a marble stall and fitted 
with hardwood floor grating, The walis and 
floor of the bathroom should be tiled, the floor 
having a slight fall away from the door to the 
foot of the bath, under which should be a trapped 
waste pipe protected by a grating. Any water 
spilled on to the floor will then run off. The 
room also can be washed out with a mop and 
a hose-pipe attached to one of the taps. When 
the walls and floor are tiled as recommended the 
overflow pipe from the bath is omitted, as an 
overflow of water could do no harm, 

Water-closet apartments and sculleries should 
have tiled floors and be tiled on the walls up to 
about 4ft. high, the floors being drained as 
recommended for bathrooms. When the floors 
are not tiled and drained, lead safes about 3in. 
deep should be fixed under baths, water-closets 
and lavatory basins, fitted with waste pipes cut 
off like overflow pipes about Sin. from the face 
of the wall, and having a copper flap on the end 
to keep out the wind. 

Of lavatory basins the tip-up variety should 
never be used under any circumstances, the 
inside of the containers and the underside of 
the basins being large surfaces on which the 
splashings of soapy water will dry and decom- 
pose. It does not yet appear to have come to 
the knowledge of sanitary authorities, elected 
and self-elected, that fou! waste pipes from baths 


and lavatories can give off smells as offensive as ° 


were ever given off from a sewer. \Vhether the 
smells are as detriment#] to health is a medical 
question with which medical men do not appear 
to have troubled themselves. 

The chain and plug arrangement is not so 
desirable for basins asfor baths. The best waste 
is a hollow plug standing in a recess in the basin 
and acting also as an overflow. By having this 
form of combined plug and overflow, and by 
keeping the trap on the waste pipe close up to 
the outlet of the basin, there are no parts in- 
accessible for cleaning, Hidden parts which 
are open to the atmosphere of the room, but 
beyond the reach of the scrubbing brush, should 
be rigorously excluded from all good plumbing- 
work, The lavatory basin, like the bath, is 
best when supplied by a flushing rim. 

Scullery sinks should be of white glazed stone- 
ware. Glazed fireclay is often recommended, and 
is used in making both ~sinks and pedestal 
closets, but it is very inferior to stoneware. 
When the glazing of a fireclay sink gets chipped 
the material of the sink absorbs water like a 
sponge and becomes impregnated with grease and 
filth. Stoneware is practically non-absorbent. 
A plug and overflow, as recommended for the 
lavatory basin, is best, on account of cleanliness. 

In the butler’s pantry the sink should be of 
tinned copper, as being less likely to cause 
breakages than earthenware, and as being cleaner 
and more durable under changes of temperature 
than lead. The plug and overflow should again 
be as for the lavatory basin. 

The scullery sink waste should discharge into 
a deep-seal gulley with large water-surface, <A 
flushing tank with 3in, flushing pipe should also 
discharge into the same, as shown (Fig. 17), 
to break up the grease after it has congealed 
and drive it down the drain, 


(To be continued.) 


A Statue of Queen Victoria at Portsmouth is 
proposed to be erected. The figure is to be in 


bronze, 11ft. in height, and is to be placed on a | 


massive pedestal of Aberdeen granite. The 
work has been entrusted to Mr. A. Drury, 
A.R.A., and the statue is to be ready for unveil- 
ing at the end of September or early in October. 


A New Isolation Hospital at Rhondda has been 


| erected. The building, which is on the most 


modern lines, is situated at the junction of 
Penrhys Road and Hospital Road, Ystrad 
Rhondda. The hospital is composed of seven 


| blocks of buildings, namely, the administrative 


blcck, scarlet fever pavilions, typhoid pavilions, 
laundry and d'sinfecting block, mortuary, dis- 
The whole structure 
is of local stone, surrounded by a wall, and 
within the enclosure is ample room fer exten- 
sion of the hospital. Accommodation is provided 
for thirty-two patients. The cost amounted to 
£13,385, The plans were prepared by Mr. W. D. 
Morgan, architect, Ton, who was successful 
amongst ten competing architects, 


New York. 


THE USE OF BRICK IN NEW - 
YORK. 


PECIFICATIONS for new buildings in New 
York include more brick than formerly. 
Nearly all the new sky-scrapers have a larger 
proportion of brick than before, and the new 
apartment houses and dwellings are princi- 
pally of brick. A recent trip around the city 
has shown that nearly all the new buildings 
now in process of construction are being mostly 
built of brick, Some are red, some are buff, 
some are white, but, whatever the colour, they 
are brick, and therefore indicate that in the 
near future some of the surplus, which has 
proved so troublesome hitherto, will be utilized. 
It is noticeable, too, that much pressed brick is 
being used for trimmings on the smaller build- 
ings. Contractors are putting it in place 
instead of stone. 

Builders of sky-scrapers got a lesson about a 
year ago, when the Home Life Building on 
Lower Broadway burned. Fourteen storeys 
high, it caught in the upper floors, and, because 
of the practical impossibility of forcing water to 
that height, it burned down slowly until the — 
fire got sufficiently low that it could be fought 
successfully, when it was extinguished. The 
front of the building is of white marble, and 
every particle of it had to be taken down 
as_ low as the fire reached, which was to. 
the seventh or eighth storey. It was cracked 
and warped so that the building inspectors 
pronounced it unsafe, ordered the erection of a 
protecting platform immediately, and closed 
that side of the street to travel until the 
dangerous material was removed. AS 

The fire was not the hottest on that side. 
The building which burned entirely down was a 
low store on another side. ‘The fire was fierce 
there. That side of the big office building was 
of brick, and it not only withstood the heat, but 
was found to be-so good that not a brick was 
ordered to be removed, and the wall stands to- 
day just as it stood before the fire. The big 
steel girders on that side were bedded in the 
brick and did not heat enough to buckle at all, 
They: remain to-day just as originally placed. 

It does not require a very elaborate argument 
to show which material was the better there. And. 
whenever the test has come brick has never failed, ° 
while stone has never stood. The truth of the 
matter is it cannot stand. Its very composition 
precludes that possibility. Hot water will cause 
it to explode if it is hot, and cold water will 
cause it to crumble like broken glass. Why, 
then, ouild of it? Why use it in buildings 
which may be subjected to intense heat? Simply 
because the merits of brick for such work are 
not convincingly demonstrated to builders or 
owners about to build. 

One of the wealthiest banks in New York is 
about to build a bank structure for its own use. 
The new building is to be on Pine Street, in the 
very heart of the financial district, but, instead 
of erecting a great office building, the bank will 
put up a four-storey structure and occupy all the— 
floors, And it is to be largely of brick. There 
may be some stone trimmings around the 
windows and doors, but apart from that it will be 
of brick throughout. The intention is to make 
it fireproof, and the brick construction is thought 
to meet the requirements more effectually than 
stone. ; 

In several ways this building is a radical 
departure from the usual method of building in 
In the first place it is not to bea 
sky-scraper. The bankers think it is better to 
occupy their own building alone than it is to 
pile up a large number of storeys above what 
they want for their own use, with the prospect 
of losing money in theend. Sky-scrapersare not — 
always profit-bringers.. Some of them are very 
large ‘white elephants,” which the present 
owners would sell at a low figure to save 
themselves from feeding them any longer. 

The next important difference is the open 
recognition of brick as a superior fireproofing 
material. Formerly the wealthier builders have 
used brick in the rear or the sides, where it 
comes in contact with other buildings, but it - 
has not been put prominently in front as a 
means for reducing firerisk. And yet a moment’s 
consideration should be sufficient to convince any 
intelligent man that brick is in every way safer 
than stone. The very fact that brick is fired in 
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akila where the heat is sufficient to make it 
white is enough to show that it would stand fire 
where porous stone, which had never been fired, 
would not. 

Firemen dread a fire ina stone building. As 
soon as the stone gets hot and cold water is 
thrown upon it. as is always the case, there are 
dangerous fissures formed or serious explosions 
occur. Not in the sense that the explosions 
themselves cause loss of life directly, but they 
weaken the walls so that they will not stand. 
Every fireman understands perfectly the risk he 
runs in going on the roof of a stone building. 
An explosion in a wall may send the entire roof 
into the cellar without a moment’s waraing. 
Steel will not stand heat and water, but brick 
will. It cannot be melted and it cannot be 
buckled, If steel girders are encased in brick 
there is very little danger that they will be 
injured. 

The writer has examined a great number of 
- burned buildings within the past few years, and 
has come to the conclusion, after making com- 
parisons, that stone is not much safer than 
wood. So far as catching from th? outside is 
concerned, unless the fire be very strong, there 
is no more danger than with brick. But if it 
does not catch it might just as well, because, if 
cold water touches it when it is hot, there is 
trouble. When brick is hot, under the same 
circumstances, it will give forth.a cloud of 
steam when wet, but there is nothing else to 
show that it has been touched. The walls stand 
intact, and generally are not dangerous to work 
on afterwards, 

If the question of expense be worthy of con- 
sideration, brick would certainly be more at- 
tractive than stone. It requires less work to 
transport it, less to handle it, and less to put it 
in place inthe building. Under modern methods 
of working a brick building will go up almost 
as rapidly as one of wood, ‘The relative expense 
of building is not much more. The first cost\of 
the material is more, but it tasts longer with 
less attention, which compensates for first extra 
cost. 

Within the past four years brick has been 
gradualiy working its way into New York. 
There is a new apartment house near Broadway 
and Thirtieth Street which is built entirely of 
brick. It is warranted fireproof, and it comes 
as near to it as any structure in the city. To 
make doubly sure that there would be no rush 
of fire up the elevator shaft, the well was built 
outside the building, and is of brick. No fire 


could possibly eatch from the outside, and, if it - 


started inside, the draught would not draw the 
flames up through the middle of the building. 
It is the most modern in its appointments, and 
certainly the safest from fire. 

Brickmakers should point to that structure 
as being in every way the best for the purpose 
in the city. They should show to intending 
builders that brick is, of all material, the best 
adapted to the purpose because it guarantees 


safety.— (Hixtracts from an article in the “ Clay- 


worker ” of Indianopolis, U.S.A.) 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Royal Warranty.—Messrs. Thomas Crapper & 
Co., of Marlborough Road, Chelsea, are again the 
recipients of royal favour, having been appointed 
sanitary engineers to His Royal Highness the 
Prince of Wales. ‘hey already hold a similar 
appointment to the King. 

Proposed Widening of Leadenhall Street.—The 
Corporation are contemplating widening the 
_ Aldgate end of Leadenhall Street, which at 
present is much too narrow for the increasing 
traffic. The London County Council have been 
asked to contribute half the cost, as the Cor- 
poration contend that the improvement will be 
of benefit to the whole metropolis, The County 
Council have suggested that the Corporation 
should do portions of the work as opportunity 
offers when leases fall in or when premises are 
being rebuilt. The Corporation at present are 
not in fayour of adopting that course, The 


‘improvement would cost between £600,000 and 
£700,000, 


AND 
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Engineering Notes. 
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The Uses of Engineering Models.—A paper on 
““The Uses of Engineering Models” was recently 
read before the Institution of Junior Engineers 
by Mr. Percival Marshall, A.{.M.E, After point- 
ing out the historical value of models as a 
recori of enginzering progress, the author 
sugzested that present-day firms would confer 
a valuable benetit on engineering posterity if 
they would make a point of presenting to the 
national collection at South Kensington a scale 
working model of all important novelties in 
engineering construction which’ they might 
introduce. The author dealt with the scientific 
and commercial uses of models, and then 
pass2d on to their important use in connection 
with educational work. He adyocated the con- 
struction of simple weli-designed model engines 
in technical school workshops in preference to 
work of a heavier character, expressing his 
opinion that the average student would learn 
more about the construction and working of an 
engine by making a complete model himself 
than by making one or two parts only of a large 
engine, and, moreover, would take a far greater 
interest in doing something which would be 
entirely his own work when finished, 


A New Bridge over the Tyne.—The North- 
Hastern Railway Company have given the 
contract for the building of a new high-level 
bridge over the River Tyne at Newcastle to the 
Cleveland Bridge and Engineering Co., Iitd., of 
Darlington. The present high-level bridge, con- 
necting Newcastle and Gateshead by road and 
railway; was opened in 1849, having been 
designed by the late Robert Stephenson. The 
total cost of the bridge, including land and 
approaches, was £491,000; and during the half 
century that has since elapsed the bridge has 
served the traffic of the railway company for a 1 
purposes south of Newcastle. For some years 
past, however, considerable delays have arisen 
because of the restricted means of reaching the 
city from the south, and recently the North- 
Eastern Railway Company resolved in order to 
relieve the traflic to erect a new bridge over the 
river a few hundred yards west of the existing 
bridge. The planning of so important a work 
has necessarily involved a large amount. of 
labour. In point of size and cost this will be the 
largest bridge contract which has been given in 
the United Kingdom since the completion of the 
Forth Bridge. The estimate of the engineer 
(Mr. Charles A, Harrison) of the cost was 
£470,000, but the contract is for rather less than 
that sum. The contract comprises a railway of 
four lines of road, beginning at a junction with 
the Newcastle and Carlisle Railway west of 
Newcastle and terminating by a junction on the 
main line east of the new bridge on the Gates- 
head side, being a length of over half a mile of 
viaduct. Besides, there is includeda connecting 
loop railway of two lines of road, beginning at a 
junction with the railway at the south ead of 
the bridge and joining the main line again to 
the west of Gateshead Station, this second rail- 
way forming a viaduct about 80)ft. in length, 


The Simplon Tunne!.—The contractors for the 
Simplon ‘Tunnel are at last in a position to 
publish returns of the progress made and to 
forecast the rate of advance for the future, 
Work has been going on steadily on the Swiss 
side, but on the Italian side great difficulties 
have had to be overcome. For some time a 
great rush of water impeded operations, and as 
soon as this difficulty was neutralised a sort of 
landslip composed of broken rock and earth had 
to be dealt with. ‘he pressure of this landslip 
was so great tbat it repeatedly broke wooden 
shores 20in, in diameter, and it became necessary 
to dismount three times in succession the 
machinery for boring. At last it was found 
possible to hold in the sliding mass by means of 
metal blocks, and before long it will b2 possible 
for the service locomotive and tracks to pass up 
to the boring point. The time lost in over- 
coming these difficulties was thought by out- 
siders to be disastrous to the contractors; but 
their calculations, based on the minimum rate 
of boring, allow them six months’ margin, and 
the distance which has been lost by the delay 
corresponds to little more than a month of 
boring at the average rate. The tunnel must 


be ready on the 13th of May, 190. The pro- 
gramme of the contractors was to have finished 


the whole 19°73 kilomatres at the end of 1903. 


The proportion which, according to this plan, 
ought to have been bored at the present moment 
is 11°6 kilométres. The distance actually bored 
is 11:15 kilométres. There remain about 8°6 
kilométres to bore during the next two years, 
To do this it will be necessary to complete 11°8 
métres a day, or 5°90 métres at each end of the 
tannel. Since the average rate of boring has 
been about seven métres a day at each end, or 
fourteen matres a day altogether, the contractors 
expect, in the absence of obstacles more serious 
than those yet encountered, to finish their work 
well before the appointed time. 


THE GREAT DAM AT ASSUAN. 


HE correspondent of the “Times” says 
that, now the dam across the Nile near 
Agssuan is approaching completion, attention 
naturally turns to the sluices which have ren- 
dered this great work possible—those invented 
by the late Mr. F. G. M. Stoney. The principle 
involved consists in substituting for the usual 
sliding action of the sluice face against its fixed 
frame a rolling action—that is to say, a number 
of rollers are placed between the fixed and 
moving faces, which have the effect of so greatly 
reducing the friction that it is possible to con- 
struct siuices of almost any size and to stand 
almost any head of water, and yet to be easily 
operated by hand-power. The half-tide sluices 
across the Thames at Richmond and those on 
the Clyde at Glasgow are perhaps the most not- 
able examples of such sluices. In the latter case 
the sluices are 80ft. wide and 12ft. deep, and yet 
they can be worked by two men. When the 
construction of the masonry of the dam was 
entrusted to Messrs. John Aird & Co. a con- 
tract was also entered into by the Egyptian 
Government with Messrs. Ransomes & Rapier, 
Ltd., to supply the sluices and lock gates for the 
project, owing to their great experience as 
makers of the “ Stoney”? sluice. 

The sluices are made at Ipswich, where they 
are all put together and tested before despatch 
to Assuan. There are in all 180 sluices, each 
6ft, 6fin. wide, giving a combined water-way of 
nearly 1,134ft. One hundred and forty of the 
sluices are 23ft. deep, the remainder being 
11ft. 6in. They are built in the dam to close 
culverts at various levels to suit the bed of the 
river. Those at the lowest level (of which there 
are sixty-five) have to work against a 61ft. head 
of water, which represents a pressure of 210 tons 
against a sluice. Notwithstanding this, how- 
ever, it is arranged that one man can work 
them, so as to regulate the water passing from 
the reservoir. A large number of the sluices 
are already in: position in the dam, and others 
are being erected as quickly as the progress of 
the masonry will permit Messrs, Ransomes & 
Rapier’s resident engineer to proceed. In con- 
sequence of the ravid manner in which the two 
contracts have been carried out, the dam and 
sluices will be finished by the end of next June, 
and thus enable the Egyptian Government to 
take advantage of the end of this year’s flood 
to fill the reservoir and have a supplementary 
supply ready for next summer’s crops, instead 
oi having to wait for the following year, as pro- 
vided by the contract. Messrs. Ransomes & 
Rapier, Ltd., are also supplying and are now 
erecting the five lock gates, These gates are of 
unique design, the two upper ones being the 
largest single-leaf gates in the world. They will 
be worked by hydraulic power generated by a 
turbine placed in the dam, and are constructed 
to stand a pressure of over 1,740 tons. Each 
gate is suspended from a carriage which travels 
upon bascule girders so as to run the gate back 
into a recess in the side of the lock, the bascules 
being then raised so as to permit masts to pass 
them. The gates are each 32ft. wide and are 


respectively 59ft., 59ft., 46£t., 36ft. and 26ft. 
deep. Sir Benjamin Baker, who is acting as 


consulting engineer to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, has just returned from a visit of inspection 
to Assuan and is much pleased with the progress 
and character of the work. It is believed that 
the official opening will take place early next 
year, , 
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Keystones. 


The Industrial Freedom League has just been 
formed. - Its offices are at 53, Parliament Street, 
S.W 

Marble Busts of Ruskin and Browning have been 
placed in the large hall of the South London 
Art Gallery, Peckham Road. They were pre- 
sented by Mr. Passmore Edwards. 


Westminster Cathedral Bells—The enormous 
tower of the Westminster Cathedral is intended 
for bells, but it is asserted that from the topmost 
storey the sound will hardly sink to human 
levels, 

Liverpool Cathedral Controversy.—As a counter- 
blast to the letter referred to on p. 73 of our last 
issue, Mr. @. M. Radcliffe says he entertains no 
doubt whatever that the further money necessary 
to build on St. James’s Mount “a cathedral not 
unworthy—if architectural skill be forthcoming 
—to rank as a representative of its age in the 
great series of English cathedrals” will-be cheer- 
fully and liberally contributed. 


A New Technical Institute at Cleethorpes has 
been erected at the top of Isaac’s Hill. On the 
ground floor are a classroom, wood-carving 
room, clay-modelling room and a chemical 
laboratory. On the first floor are an art-room, 


another chemical laboratory and a lecture 
theatre. The building, which has cost about 
£2,100, was designed by Mr. F. W. Croft, 


architect, the builder being Mr. W. Ion; both of 
Grimsby. 

In the Roman Catholic Cathedral in Portsmouth 
on the left side of the high altar there is now 
approaching completion a beautiful chapel to 
the memory of the late Bishop Virtue, who died 
in May, 1900, and was the first Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Portsmouth. Above an altar of onyx 
and marble is a stained window containing the 
portrait of the late Bishop, and the walls are 
’ decorated with paintings of the English saints, 
executed by Mr. Westlake, of London, who is 
still at work upon them. . The roof is richly 
decorated, and the entire chapel is a very rich 
piece of work, 


The Birkenhead Institute has been extended by 


additions which complete the fagade to Whet- | 


stone Lane, comprising an entrance-hall with 
cloak-room accommodation, &c., and classroom 
on the ground floor. The first floor is an exten- 
sion of the science department, in the shape of 
a physical laboratory, with small workshop and 
dark-room attached. The facade to Whetstone 
Lane is of white Storeton stone, “ scutch faced,” 
with dressed quoins and moulded window jambs, 
&c. The architects are. Messrs. T. Mellard 
Heade & Son, of Liverpool. The contractor for 
the present additions is Mr. Charles Burt, of 
Liverpool, 

A Smethwick Competition.— The Smethwick 
Town Council last week considered the report of 
the Watch Committee on the competitive designs 
for the proposed new police buildings to be 
erected in Halford Street. Four sets of plans 
were received, and the Committee recommended 
that those of Mr. J. P. Osborne (to cost 
£12,656) be accepted. An amendment to accept 
the plans of Messrs. Wood & Kendrick (£9,000 
or £10,000) was defeated, but a motion to refer 
the plans back to the Committee was carried 
by the casting vote of the Mayor, and three 
members of the Committee said they would 
resign. 

Glasgow Technical College Architectural Crafts- 
men’s Society —On Friday last Mr. James 
McLeod read a paper on “ Prevention of Damp 
in Walls,” Mr. Alexander Davie, I.M., occupying 
the chair—A visit took place on Saturday after- 
noon following to the ‘Stevenson Memorial 
Church,’ of which Mr. J, J. Stevenson, F.R.I.B,A., 
London, isthe architect, and which was recently 
opened. This church is a handsome Gothic 
edifice in a Scottish treatment, situated at Bel- 
mont Bridge, overlooking the River Kelvin. 
The interior shows an effective use of white pine 
finishing. The party was courteously conducted 
over the building by Mr. George Calvert, clerk 
of works,—A sketching party of the Society 
intend visiting Birmingham, Worcester and 
Lichfield at Easter, under the guidance of Mr, 
James McKissack, architect, 


The Statue of the Queen at Calcutta by Mr. 
George Frampton, A.R.A., was unveiled last 
Wednesday. It is hoped that it will presently 
adorn the Memorial Hall. 

Mr. Cadwallader Bates, of Langley Castle, 
Northumberland, a well-known antiquary, who 
wrote a history of the county and a history of 
the Medizval Border Towers, died recently. 

The Affairs of H. W. Roberts, architect, of 
Newmarket, were considered at a public examin- 
ation held at the Cambridge Bankruptcy Court 
last week. The examination was closed, 

In the David Lewis Northern Hospital, Liverpool, 
which was recently opened by H.R.H. Princess 
Louise, the locks, fanlight gearings and fittings 
throughout were supplied by Messrs. Colledge 
& Bridgen, of Wolverhampton. 

Inst.tute W. Schimmelpfeng.— The annual report 
of this Institute contains various items of 
interest to those who appreciate the importance 
of organised mercantile reporting, especially in 
view of the critical state of trade abroad during 
the past year. A branch office is to be opened 


in Manchester for the reporting service on | 


traders in that city and its suburbs, The 


London office is at 137, Cheapside, E.C. 


The Surrey Archeological Society held its annual 
meeting at Guildford recently. The report 
alluded to the satisfactory results which had 
attended the excavations at Waverley Abbey, 
Farnham. During the year the foundations of 
the pulpitum, or portions belonging to the 
monks’ stalls, were discovered, as well as the 
foundations of the lay brothers’ infirmary hall, 


| measuring roughly 94ft. by 41ft., with the bases 


of the pillars of the north and south arcades 
in sitw and for the most part in excellent 
condition, 


Mr. F. M. Gardner. formerly in partnership 
with the late Mr. E. W. Fry, surveyor and 
architect, of Dover, has recently been appointed 
assistant municipal building surveyor by the 
Town Council of Johannesburg, he having 
previously held an appointment on the civil 
staff of the Royal Engineers at Cape Town. 
During the time of his partnership with Mr. 
Fry in Dover, the main thoroughfare was re- 
built, and Mr. Gardner had a principal hand in 
preparing the ‘plans and designs for the new 
frontages which are the leading features of 
modern Dover. 


Back Numbers of ‘‘Specification’’ Wanted.—A 
number of subscribers to Specification No. 5 
have expressed a wish to purchase the previous 
four numbers. Numbers 1, 2 and 4 have, how- 
ever, been out of print for some time. Weare 
now willing to exchange a copy of No. 5 for the 
two numbers 1 and 2, and similarly a copy of 
No. 5 in exchange for No. 4. If any readers 
who desire this exchange will send their copies, 
carriage paid, addressed to the Publisher of 
“ Specification,’ Effingham House, Arundel 
Street, Strand, London, a current number will 
be forwarded by return. 


The Manchester Society of Architects held its 
last meeting of the winter session on March 13th. 
The president, Mr, Alfred Darbyshire, presented 
the prizes to the successful students, after which 
Mr. Isaac Taylor gave a criticism on the work 
submitted. The drawings sent in for the various 
competitions were over fifty in number and were 
hung round the room, The winners for the 
design for a gatehouse—the February subject in 
the class of design—were: Senior class, Mr. J. 
T. W. Brooke; junior class, Mr. @. F. Ely. 
The winner of Mr. Holden’s prize for an art 
gallery was Mr, P. A. Horrocks. Special second 
prizes for the gatehouse were also awarded to 
Mr, C. Peterson and Mr, Harold Hill. 


Baldersby Hall, a fine mansion near Ripon, the 
late seat of Viscount Downe, has been partially 
destroyed by fire. The mansion kas only re- 
cently passed into the possession of Mr. J. 
Brennand, of Manchester, being in the hands 
of workmen fitting electric light and heating 
apparatus. Notwithstanding that the north- 
west wing, the servants’ department and the 
stables were saved, the damage amounted to 
several thousand pounds. The whole of the 
large south-west wing, including the entrance 
hall, dining-room and other apartments, was 
gutted, and it was only with the greatest diffi- 
culty that the north-west wing was saved. Most 
of the valuable furniture, which was in the hall, 
was hastily removed into the park, 


The Cretan Explorations—Mr. Arthur Evans 
reports in regard to his further excavation of 
the palace at Knossos :—Progress has been slow 
but satisfactory. 
double-axes important rooms are opening out, 
One of these, apparently containing another 
* bath’ and parapet, shows a high dado of fine 
gypsum slabs with a fresco frieze—spiral pattern 
above it, In the ad- 
joining room also a good deal of fresco has been 
found, quite an aquarium of fish, and the upper 
part of a good female figure. <A very interesting 
magazine has come to light—closed since the 
earliest palace period—containing vases of the 
Kamares class, some with beautiful lily designs 
in white; and another very remarkable find is 
a kind of domestic shrine at the end of a room 
with a small painted female image in position. 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
April 26h, 

1901.—Travelling Cranes for Machine Shops, 
Factories, &c.—4,865. A.J. BouLT, 111, Hatton 
Garden, London, W.C. (communicated by The 
Chisholm & Moore Manufacturing Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, U.S.A.). The driving motor and 
hoisting drums on the crane, which travels on 
the usual guideways at each side of the building, 
are operated by compressed air, the feed pipes 
being connected with a central sets of taps in 
the shop so that the different movements can 
be easily controlled. 


Pipe Joints.—5,617. P.O. FELL, 43, Harlham 
Road, Norwich. The socket end of the pipe 
tapers inwards and the spigot end has an in- 
clined projecting lug, the space between the 
two being filled with the cementing material. 
By these means the two ends are prevented 
from being drawn apart, and there is no risk of 
the cement exuding into the pipe. 


Lavatory Basins.—-7,594. W. OATES, Horley 


Green Works, Halifax. In order to provide a 
fresh supply of water for each person using the 
basin, the tap has a rose end so placed that the 


, water is sprayed over the whole of the basin. 


A non-closable waste pipe is provided. The 
fitting is specially intended for public schools 
and similar institutions, 


Rotary Kilns for Cement, &c.—9,369. H. H 
LAKE, 45, Southampton Buildings, London, 
W.C. (communicated by Fellner & Ziegler, 
Kreuznacherstrasse, Bockenheim, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main). A nozzle is provided for mixing 
coal-dust with air and the flat flame so produced 
is directed upwards on to the’ lowest portion of 
the kiln. It is claimed that better resuits are 
thus obtained than by using a flame directed 
somewhat downwards. 


The following specifications were published on- 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
May 5th. A summary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, The name 
in italic is that of the communicator of the 
invention, 

1901.—4,625, WILSON, CODRETAC ES piers, 
walls, &¢., and sinking shafts. 5,269, WRIGHT, 
chimney cowl. 5,311, Mrnaneoeic guard for 
circular saws. 6,065, BUTTENBENDER, wallpaper 
trimming-machine, 6,115, BRODIE, constructing 
buildings for the poor, 6,183, LEwis, pipe 
joints. 6,199, CLARE, metal and concrete walls, 
floors, &c, 6,570, TWYFORD, water-supply fittings 
for baths, lavatories, &c., in asylums, 6,888, 
PULLAN & MANN, brick-pressing machines. 
17,041, HEENAN, furnaces for burning refuse, 
7,340, RACKHAM, bydraulic rams. 7,835, 
PETTERSON & JOHANSSON, elevators for letters, 
8,138, HARRISON, HARRISON & HARRISON, 
draw- back locks and night latches. 8,364, 
HUMPHREY, ~ pipe-joints. 13,273, ELLIorr, 
raising and lowering windows. 16,105, WIL- 
KINSON, stocks and dies. 16,198, JORGENSEN, 
hot-water heating apparatus. 22,832, BORDEN, 
machines for cutting screw-threads, 
LAKE (Curtis), taps. 24,818, FITLER, machine 
for cutting and shaping wood. 25,788, RICHARDS, 
DOUGHERTY, WILLIAMS & WILLIAMS, squib, 
for blasting purposes. 


cutting machines, 26,606, ZIMMER, conveyors. 


South of the hall of the 


a 
q 


23,231, ° 


25,935, ELLIOTT, stencil-' - 


'o 
a 
¥ 


x 


_ 110, Cannon Street, B.C, 
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New Companies. 


Coronation Pottery Co, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on at Stoke-on-Trent the 
business of manufacturers of and dealers in 
earthenware, china, glass, potters’ materials. 
Capital £1,000 in £1 shares. The directors are 
HH. Peaks, L, Forester and W. P. Moreton. 


European Electric Railways and Public Works 
Construciion %0., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as contractors 
for public or private works, as mechanical and 
civil engineers; to construct and maintain rail 
and tram roads, gas and electric works. Capita 
£21,000 in £1 shares. 


House of Issue, Ltd. 

Registered to buy, take on lease, or otherwise 
azjuire timber estates and agricultural lands, 
rights to cat timber; as timber and lumber 
merchants, sawmill proprietors, &c. Capital 
£10,000 in £1 shares. Registered office: 39, 
New Broad Street, 0.C. 


Crossl:y & fons, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of wholesale 
builders’ factor and dealer in building materials, 
pow and hitherto carried on at Boundary Road 
and Station Road, Middlesbrough, at Coatham, 
Redeir, and at Stockton-on-fees, Durham. 
Capital £3,500 in £1 shares, The directors are 
J. Crossley, Alfred Crossley, Arthur Crossley, 
and C, KE, Crossley. 


~ Guaranty Incandescent Mantle Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the goodwill of the 
business of manufacturers, importers, and 
dealers in gas mantles, as carried on by J, Stein 
and EH. Schultz, as the Guaranty Incandescent 
Mantle Company. Capital £5,000 in £1 shares 
(1,500 deferred), The directors are J, Keith, 
J. Stein, and H. Schultz. Regist red office: 
-20, Hastcheap, H.C. 


Plaissetty Mantle Syndicate, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire from A. M. Plaissatty 
and H, Sepulchre improvements in the manu- 
facture of incandescent filaments and mantles 
for the United Kingdom and colonies of Great 
Britain (excepting Canada); and to deal in and 
with mantles, filaments, threads, silk burners 
used in connection with incandescent lighting, 
Capital £10,000 in £1. 


Bullgill Coal Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of the Bull- 
gill Cual Company as carried on by J. McKelvie ; 
und, generally, to carry on the business of 
colliery owners, ironmasters, lead smelters, lime, 
bick and coke manufacturers, &c. Capital 
£10,000 in £1 shares, The directors are J. 
McKelvie, J. 8. Smith and W, Collie. Regis- 
tered office: Bullgill, Maryport, Cumberland, 


Armitage Barnard & Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the businesses of oil 
boilers, o'l refiners, paint, colour and varnish 
manufacturers, importers and manufacturers of 
chemical, industrial, and other preparations, 
articles and compounds, anti-friction greases, 
anti-fouling compositions, Capital £5,000 in 
£1 shares. The directors are G. Chadwick, W. 
5. Mellon, and G. L. Tucker. Registered office : 
183; Great Portlauwd Street, W. 


Cape Glass Co., Ltd. 


Registerei to carry on in all or any of their 

~ respective branches the businesses of glass manu- 
facturers, and as dealers in all substances used 
in the manufacture thereof; makers of jars, 
tubes, tableware, ani electrical goods, rolled, 
sheet, and plate glass, glass benders, bevellers 
and drillers, staining, colouring, and tinting 
glass and other materials for all purposes; 
workers in lead for the purposes of leadlights ; 
manufacturers of and dealers in pottery of all 
kinds, bricks, &c.; dealers in stone, minerals, 
slate, cement, &e. Capital £100,000 in £1 shares. 
The directors are A. J. Elwes, J. H. Brodie, 
J. W. Brodie and J. Forster. Registered office : 


AND 


RD. 


John Whittle & Son, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on business as builders’ 
furnishers and general ironmongers contractors 
and outfitters, hardware dealers, joiners, cabinet 
makers, upholsterers, drapers, dealers in china 
and glass, paper-hangers, oil and colour mer- 
chants, metal, stone and woodworkers, &c. 
Capital £22,500 in £1 shares. Managing direc- 
tor, W. Whittle. 


Exeter Building Estates, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire in the city of Exeter 
any land, buildings, estates, real or personal 
property, ia particular the Mount Radford 
House Kstate and the Grove in St. Leonard's 
Road in Exeter, and to develop and turn to 
account the same in such manner as the company 
shall see fit ; as deale:s in all kinds of building 
materials, house agents, kc, Capital £4,009 in 
£1 shares. 


Oldham Property and Investment Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire any lands, estates and 
other property, whether freehold, leaseho!d or 
copyhold ; to lay out land for building purposes ; 
as builders and contractors, dealers in stone, 
bricks, tiles, cements, sand, lime, &c. Capital 
£20,000 in £10 shares. The dir-ectors are 
S Thomson and R, Redfern. Registered office : 
28, Retiro Street, Oldham, Lancashir’, 


J. Parkinson. & Sons (Blackpool), Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of Jacob 
Parkinson, of Blackpool, and to carry on busi- 
ness as builders, decorators, joiners, contractors, 
stonemasons, brickmakers, merchants, dealers in 
stone, sand and other building requisites, saw- 
mill proprietors, &c. Capital £12,000 in £5 
shares. The first directors are J. T. Parkinson, 
A. L, Parkinson and W. Parkinson, Registered 
office: Kent Road, Blackpool. 


Warwick Sawmills Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of a timber 
merchant and sawyer as now and _ hitherto 
carried on by J, M. Wilson at 96 to 100, Heary 
Street, and Canal Bridge, Ancoats, Manchester, 
as the Warwick Sawmills Co., and to carry on 
the general business of timb r merchants and 
sawyers; also as metal workers and engineers, 
&e. Capital £3,000 in £1 shares (600 pre- 
ference). The directors are J. M. Wilson and 
Elizabeth Wilson. Registered office’: 96, Henry 
Street, Ancoats, Manchester. 


Comyn Ching & Co., Ltd. 

tegistered to acquire the business hitherto 
carried on by Comyn Ching & Co. at Castle 
Street and elsewhere in London, and, generally, 
to carry on business as ironmongers, smiths, 
brassfounders, metal workers, electro gilders, 
wire workers, gas and electric engineers, tinmen, 
coppersmiths, plumbers, &c. Capital £30,000 in 
£1 shares.(15,000 preference). Ths directors 
are 8, Chitty, B. G. Williams, H. Ward and 
J.G,. Smith. Registered office: 54, 56 and 58, 
Castle Street, W.C. 


Bundock’s Wharf and Cartage Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of a cartage 
contractor as carried on by W. H, Bundock at 
Palace Wharf, Wick Lane, Bow, and to carry 
on the general business of carters, carriers; as 
builders’ merchants, boat builders, cart makers, 
ironmongers, engineer?, stonemasons, builders, 
timber merchants, dealers in tiles, slates, bricks, 
building materials, &c, Capital £5,000 in sixty- 
five £50 preference shares, two hundred and 
fifty £1 ordinary shares and thirty £50 deferred 
shares. Registered office: Palace House,.Wick 
Lane, Bow, EH. 


Harrison & Singleton, Lid. 


Registered to acquire the business of timber 
merchants and importers and sawmill owners as 
carried on wader the style or firm of Harrison 
& Singleton at Bradford and Halifax, York- 
shire, and at West Har.lepool, Durham ; and to 
carry on business as timber importers and 
merchants, sawmill owners, packing case and 
rolling board makers, joiners, cabinet makers, 
builders and contractors, quarry owners, &c, 
Capital £100,000 in £1 shares. The governing 
directors are M. J. Singleton, A. E. H. Crofts, 
C. HE, Cooper and H, M, Singleton. Registered 
office ; 15, Singleton Street, Bradford, 
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SMALL-POX 


is still prevalent in London, despite all 


the efforts which have been made to 
stamp it out. Every reader in the 
Metropolis should 


INSURE AGAINST IT 


by adopting our Insurance Policy No. 3. 


These are the three Schemes :— 


(1) <A Free Accident Insurance 
of £500 to every regular 
reader of our paper. 

(2) An Accident Insurance of 


£500, and also 

£250 for Permanent Total 
Disablement. 

£2 10s. per week for Tem- 
porary Total Disablement. 


Premium, 1/- 


(For the conditions under which policies Nos. 1 
and 2 are issued readers should refer to our 
pamphlet, sent on application.) 


(3) 


An Accident Insurance of 
£1,000, with the following 


special additional advan- 
tages: 

£500 for Permanent Total 
Disablement. 


£6 per week for Temporary 
Total Disablement. 

£1 10s. per week for Tem- 
porary Partial Disablement. 
£30 Annuity. 

£3 per week during confine- 
ment from such illnesses as 
Small-Pox, Diabetes, Scarlet 
Fever, Carbuncle, &c., Se. 
Ordinary Risks, Premium, £3/- 

Hazardous Risks, Premium, £3/10/- 


Write for Proposal Form. 


These Insurances are guaranteed by the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 

(1.) It is not necessary to subscribe direct to 
the office in order to secure the benefits of the 
above schemes. 

(2.) Even if ordered through a newsagent the 
subscription need not be prepaid for a year. It 
is sufficient to order it and pay as may be 
arranged with the newsagent. 

(3.) It is sufficient for us to have an intimation 
from the newsagent that he supplies copies 
regularly. 

(4.) Policies can be issued either direct to the 
subscriber or through the newsagent, whicbever 
may be preferred. 

(5.) In applying it is only necessary to write 
a postcard, giving the full name and addre-s 
of the newsagent from whom the copy is ob- 
tained. 


A Pamphlet, giving full details of tke 
THREE SCHEMES will be sent op appli- 


cation to 
THE MANAGER, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 
EFFINGHAM HOUSH, ARUNDEL ST,, 
STRAND, W.C, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. | 3 
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DATE OF FOR WHOM. 
DELIVERY WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
BUILDING: 

March 27 | Oughterard, Ireland—Repairs, &c., to Fever Hospital. | Guardians : os a 
= 27 Twickenham—Alteratio OB cones . ef .. , Urban District Council . 

3 27 | Pentre, Glamorgan--Firebricks, Lime, -. Rhondda Urban District Council .: 
me 27 | London, E.—Casual Wards .. * e — .. | Stepney Guardians ., sg we 
> 27 | Halifax—Bakery, Stables, &c. ae on 4 o's 

» 27 | Sutton Ford, Essex—Bridge 48 if aa .. | County Council ee #0 48 
” 28 | Gortin, co. Tyrone—Residenc2 : ee ee ea 

” 28 | Cwmdare, Aberdare—Rebuilding Chapel. oe bie aE 

” 28 | Gar ndiffaith, Wales—Thirteen Cottages a 

”» 28 | Glenkindie, Aberdeen— Alterations to Farm Offices ; Ea GT Te 

» 28 Hirwain; Aberdare—Villa .. KG os ae oe Mae Jones. . on on os oe 
» 28 | Rotherham—Five Houses .. oh .. | T. Naylor a ae ss +e 
» 28 | Whitehouse, Aberdeen—Additions to House . E an ee 

» 29 | Mickley Riding, nr. Stocksfield-on-Tyne—8 Houses .. 

” 29 | Trowbridge—Unhapel Restoration oe os oe : DS ieee & 

» 29 | Trow belice Peete Hospital se os .. | Isolation Hospital Committee .. 
” 29 | Aberystwyth—TIwo Houses, SSeS 

» 29 | Keighley—Beer Bottling Establishment ‘and Resi lence ae oe 

” 29 | Faringdon, Berks—Three Houses . ah, : een 

” 29 | Wemyss, Scotland—Cemetery Lodge, Mortuary, &c. ., | Parish Council a ae Ao 
” 29 | Sherfield English, near Romsey, Hants—Ohurch Lady Ashburton te ie Be 
” 29 | Great Harwood, Lancs—Staughter-houses ‘“ .. | Urban District Oouncil .,, oe 
. 29 | Truro—School Ulassrooms ., oe oe : : 

E 29 | Belfast—Sanitary Extensions to Hospital oe .. | Committee of Newry Hospital  -. 
” 29 Husthwaite, near Easingwold—D welling House ._| °W. Harrison... Fe hs ee 
” 30 | Marston Magna Restoration of Parish Church Se ‘ ee. 

» 31 | Oswestry—Swimming Lath, Boiler House, &c. Town Oouncil., ., ae oe 
= 3l | Madron—Chapel s | Wesleyan Connexion 59 oe 
” 3l | Blyth, Nor thumberland—Stones for Conerete.. . | Harbour Commissionees ., ob 
a3 3] | Abercynon, Wales—Twenty- eight Houses 3 ., | Glamorgan pusiding Glub <, 4 
” 31 | Blaina, Mon—Hotel .. +e o* an oe ee e278 

» 4 Clayton, Yorks— Warehouse oe oe “s .. | J: Benn & Co. ., : on “ 
» Hengoed, Wales —Six Houses 3 HA Sc ¥ SSA 

” 31 | Merthyr Tydfil—Villa 9 Sil are fs aa 2) SOW UG WAS ales beara cl anak ms 
” 31 | Patrington, near Hull—Infirmary — Fi 3% .. | Union Guardians Soha tae se 
”, 31 Aberystwyth—Two Houses rs ns i ae Ua D. Jones and A. Javies sf} 

April 1 Isleworth —Additions to Schools ., 55 B _ | Union Guardians on e oo 
” 1 | West Ham--Public Library 2 ao = aa Borough Council a o 
” 1 | Colne, Lancs—Grand Stand 2 A ae A Agricultural So-iety . on on 
” 1 | Hast Molesey—Fire Station na .. | Urban ae Ovuncil ., oe 
” 1 | Neyland—Classroom,&c. .. - Sa ont School Oard .. +e oe a 
” 1 | Swansea—Convalescent Home .. a ts ‘ Hospital Committee .. on oe 
» i Ashton-under-Lyne—Car Roof Shed ., ae ., | Corporation ., *e es oo 
” Dorchester—Operating Theatre at Hospital —. os s a ae 
” 2 Dérohedter= A daifien to Workhouse ., x .. | Union Guardians | oe o . 
ys 2 | Leigh, Lancs—School and Ghapel.. | Primitive Meth >1’st Ti ustees Ss 
» 2 | Stockton-on-Tees—Alterati. ms, &¢., to Workhows e, &e. | eee ara on se 
” ¢ Ewell—Engineer’s Cottage .. 8 os i Es psom R.D.C ALSY 

Z } g — a of ee ef ee ef °e 

és 2 Bane Wale, pavilion - te Ra x ., | Boy: al National Hi sted CO ee Re 
” : Newcastle-upon-Tyne—School .. af ay AS | School Board ., “ e on 
” Seacombe, Cheshire——-Police Station Me wi wee fs 
” 2 | Lurgan—Seventeen Labourers’ Oottages 56 Rural District Oo yncil ha eS 
” 3 Kineton—Wesleyan Minister’s House .. : a : SNe 
& 4 aces Went ar aa Ren pase Ss Se cols | Working Men’s Olin) anl Institute 
” i Leadgate, Durham--Reconstructicg Cottages ., | Consett Iron Co, I td. a ee 
* 4 i ae ag ei rs ta bi of ‘* | North-Eastern Railway Co... ae 
» 5 | Helston, Cornwall--Police Station &c. .. Fe .. | Uounty Council *s ve a 
» 5 | Preston —Business Premises & ve A: ie eer Seale Son 4s ‘ oo 
» : OCockermouth—G reenhouse.. | é AT oe o* on ‘ 
” 7 | Nantwich—Blecty. Works & R efuse Destructor Bldgs. Urban District Oouncil on 
> 7 |’ Maeroom—Town Hall a | Urban District Oouncil ie Ae 
” 8 | Denton, near Gravesend--Hospital Block sf ., | Vorporation of London és or 
» 9 | Walsall—Bricks, Cement, &c. at .. | Rural District Council a a 
» 10 | Middleton on-the Wolds—Ohapel and Schools .. | Wesleyan Trustees .. ‘ 
» 10 | London, N.—Gate Porter's Lodge, &c. ., 5 ., | Metropolitan Asylums Board on 
” " Hither Green. §.E,—Engineer’s Cottage aa ve | Metropolitan Asylums Board... 
; 12 | area 308i eileen: Sete are ts BY OF Lunatic Asylum Committee & 
» 14 | Kilcoe, Ireland--Church ADE le « . Ta ene yee 

14 Rhosllanerchrugoz, Wales—Schools and Classrooms |, | Congregation Chapel Committee ., 

ENGINEERING: 

March 27 | Cleethorpes—Concrete Wall to Lake — .; .. «| Urban DistrictOouncil - 
” 27 | Tlford—Electrical Overhead Habipates, RECs nie = .. | Urban District Council ., ’ 
ee 27 | Castleford—Waterworkss .., : 1a re ie Urban District Oouncil we : 
” 27 | Ilkeston—Pumping Station oe oe ., | Water Board .. ° a oe 
” 27 | Sutton Ford, near Rochford- Bridge i oe .. | Hssex Oouaty Council Be oe 
” 28 | 3ydney, N.S.W.— —Bridge .. ae Me 3 ., | Governmentot NS.W.  ., on 
” 29 | Gorton, Lancs - Sludge Presses .. Urban District Oouncil " Ga 
” 29 | Haverfordwest—Road Roller, Scarifier & Stonebreaker | Town Council . . +: . 
» 31 | Barnstaple—Retorts, kc. ., .. | Gas Committee ae a 
” 31 | Braithwaite, near Keswick—Laying Water-main Rural District Oouncil an oe 
” 31 | Bridport—Mechanical Washer, Scrubber, &c. .. ., | Gas Committee ‘ oo o. 
” 31 | Cockermouth —Laying Water-main <e Rural District Council a 
4 31 | Kilmarnock—Loop Line .. a Se Glasgow & South-Western Railway Oo. . 
” 31 | Fairfield, Derbyshire—Drainage ., ie Urban Discrict Council 
” 31 | Romiley, Cheshire— Sewage-Disposal Works ., Ludworth and Mellor Sewerage Board 
” 31 | Glasgow—Railway .. .. | Glasgow and South-Western Railway Co. 
” 31 | Rockhampton, Australia—-Hlectric Tramways., ., | MumicipalCouncil ., ., 
» 31 | Manchester—Pipelaying . an Re ord Waterworks Committee ., Be 

April 1 | Bangkok—Rolling Stock for Railways ae * .. | Siamese Government. . a ‘ 
”» 1 | Rothwell, Northants—Two Gas Engines he .. | Urban District Oouncil .. ae 
” 1 | Wincanton, Bath—Waterworks ., = ., | Rural District Oounoil on on 
9 1 | London, W. Hose Escape and Hose Tender .. oe Acton District Oouncil on ary 
” 2 | Southend on-Sea—Hlectric Wiring, &c. . as a Corporation e a oe oe 
> 2 | Hove, Sussex—Sea-wall Improvement, Shaan ,, | Corporatio ., oo on o 
” 2 | Perth—Extension of Filter.. ie ie - ., | Vorporation 4. oo . 
» 2 | Bradford—Waterworks .. a pas va .. | Waterworks Commitics ‘ o 
» 2 | Litherland, Lancs—Footbridge .. a 74 .. | Urban District Council 
» 2 | Milton, Derbyshire—Borehole Swadlincote & Ashby -de-la-Zouch U.D. 
” 2 | London, E.C.—Heating Apparatus, «&c. Hoiborn Union Guardians ., ae 
» 2 | West Ham—Ward and other Stoves, and Runges . | Union Guardians .. re “ 
” 3 | Cannock, Staffs—Hot-Water Supply ee ; .. | Workhouse Guardians ae 5 
” 8 | Bridlington—Road Bridge . py .. | North-Hastern Railway Oo, ., Ae 
” Y | Warrington—Electric Tramways. ; AG ‘3 ., | Corporation ., 

» Y | London, N.E.—Water Tube Boilers, &c. es .. | Hackney Hlectric Lighting ‘Committee 
? 9 | Bessingby—Road Bridge c de .. | Nerth-Hastern Railway Co... a, 

» 10 | Alexandria, Egypt—Hydraulic Press |. Director-General — ., 

3 12 | Edinburgh—-Are Lamp yeas Cast axd Iron Pipes | Lord Provost, Magistrates and Couneil 
by 15 | Ohristiania—Pumps .. 3 Pa s ., | Stavanger Waterworks a aw 
” 16 | Deyonport—Tramways = 


t? . On e 


Oorporation ., *y 


eg eo 


| O. Oaldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance. 
| R. Walker, 164 Friargate, Preston. 
| J. D. Kirkbride, Ourator, Oemetery, Oockermouth, 


| F. H, Hilleary, Olerk, Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.E. 


“Pr. W. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge, Wallsal. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, - 


J. Perry, Architect, Galway. 

I. W, Pearce, Surveyor, Town Hall, Twickenham. 

O. Thomas, Gas and Water Offices, Pentre, ‘Glamorgan. 
I. R. Smith, 6 Great ODollege Street, Westminster. _ 

G. Buckley & Son, Architects, Tower Chambers, Halifax. 
P. J. Sheldon, Surveyor, County Offices, Chelmsford. 

J. M. Robinson, 7 East Wall, Londonderry. 

Rey. D. Griffiths, 94, Bwllfa Road, Owmdare. 

A. Gay, Prospect Place, Harper's Road, Garndiffaith. 
Jenkins & Marr, 26 Bridge Street, ‘Aberdeen. 

T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare, 

J. Platts, Architect, High Street, Rotherham. 

Jenkins & Marr, 26 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 

Badencch & Bruce, 55 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne 
W. W. Snailum, Architect, Ohurch Street, Trowbridge. 
W. J. Mann, Olerk, Union’ Offices, Trowbridge, 

Gut. Bassett, Architect, Aberystwyth. 

Barber, Hopkinson & Co, Architects, Oraven Bank Ohbs,, Keighley: 
Belcher, Adkin & Belcher, Architects, Wantage. 

W. D. Sang, C.E., Kirkcaldy. 

F. Bath, Architect, Orown Ohambers, Salisbury. 

A. H. Dunkin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Harwood. 
Carder & Carder, 4 Princes Street, Truro. 

J. F. Peddie, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. 

J. Stokes, Architect, Thirsk. 

CO. E. Ponting, Architect, Marlborough, 

G. W. Lacy, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Oswestry. 

H. Maddern, 26 Olarence Street, Penzance. 

Sandeman & Moncrieff, 1 St. N icholas Bldgs., Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
Mr. Dowdeswell, Architect, Jobn Street, Treharris, 

T. Roderick, 50 Glebeland, ‘Merthyr. 

Milnes & France, 99 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

P, V. Jones, Architect, Hengoed. * 

T. Roderick, 50 Glebeland, Merthyr. 


i 
Runton & Barry, Architects, Savile Chambers, Hull. 4 
; 
; 
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J. A. Jones, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 

W. Stephens, Olerk, Union Offices, Isleworth, 

Town Clerk, Town Hall, West Ham, E, 

R.S8. Pilling, Architect, ‘Colne. 

J. Stevenson, Surveyor, Council Offices, Walton Road, East Méleséy 3 
D. E. Thomas, Architect, Victoria Place, Haverfordwest. 

G. Moxham, Architect, Castle Street, Swansea. 

J.T. Earnshaw, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne, ~ 
W. J. Fletcher, "Architect, Dorchester. 

W. W. Reed, 24 High West Street, Dorchester. ¥ 

Banks, Fairclough & Stephen, Architects, Leigh. 

J. Rodham, 16 Finkle Street, Stockton-on-Tees. 

Hebets: Wood, 157 Wood Exchange, Ooleman Street, London. 

O. Blythe, Architect, Market Place, Morpeth, 

F. Bellis, 204 High Street, Bangor. 

A. Goddard, Clerk, Grainger Street West, Newcastle-upon- Tyne. 
130 Beswick, County Architect, Newgate Street, Ohester. 

Ri. Hi: Dorman, Oounty Surveyor, Armagh, 

A. Fairfax, Solicitor, Banbury. 

Borough Surveyor, Olattern House, Kingston. 

H. E. Bennett, Secy., Westgate House Olub and Institute, Dartford. 
O. E. Oliver, Company's Architect, Consett. 

A. Price, Architect, Sandbach, 

W. Bell, Company’s Architect, York. 


W. F'. Newey, Market Street, Nantwich. 
T. Murphy, Clerk, Council Offices, Macroom. 
Oity Surveyor, Guildhall, £.0. \ 


Gelder & Kitchen, 76 Lowgate, Hull. 

T. D. Mana, Olerk, Board's Office, Embankment, E.C. 
T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board's Office, Embankment, E.C. 
Blackwood & Jury, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 
Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, 77a, Victoria Street, Belfast. 
M. A, Hennessy, 74 South Mall, Oork. 

No, 54 Hall Street, Rhosllanerchrugog. 


E. Rushton, Engineer, Poplar Road. Cleethorpes. 

W. O. C. Hawtayne, 9 Que2n Street Place, London, E.0. 
Richardson & Hartiey, Engineers, East Parade Chambers, Leeds. 
G. & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough, 

. J. Sheldon, Surveyor, Oouaty Ottizes, Duke Street, Ohelmsford, 
. J. Lougher, Hagineer, Pontypool. 

J. Lomax, 37 Crogs Street, Manchester. 

T. P. Williams, Town Clerk, Haverford west, 

L. Schofield, 15 Cross Street, Barnstaple. 

B. Wilson, Engineer, Court Buildings, Cockermouth. 

H. Cornish, Secretary, Bridport, Dorset. 

B. Wilson, Engineer, Court Buildings, Cockermouth. 
Engineer, Ss. Enoch Station, Glasgow. : 

Sterling.& Swann, Engas, Town Hall, Chapel-en-le-Frith, Stockport. 
E. Garside, Town Hall Chambers, Ashton-under-Lyne, 

Engineer's Office, St. Enoch Station, Glasgow. : 

H.W. Johnson, Mayor, Municipal Onbrs., Rookhampton,Queensland. 
G. H, Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
Commercial Department, Foreign Office, S.W. 

W. T. Pearson, Engineer, Rothwell,Northants, 

A. P. I. Ootterill, 28 Baldwin Street, Bristol, 

D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton. 

W. H. Snow, Town Olerk, Southend-)n-Sea. 

H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove, 

A. Davidson, Manager, Waterworks, Perth, 

J. Watson, Waterworks Engineer, Town Hall, Bradford. 

A. H. Carter, Surveyor to Council, Sefton Road, Litherland, 
5. R. Lowcock, Engineer, Temple ‘Courts, Birmingham. 
JA. Battersby, Cierk, Offices, Oler kenwell Road, H.C. 


ee tee can 


A. W. Carver, Olerk, Unida Offices, Cannock, 

W. J. Oudworth, Company’ 3 Engineer, York. 

Preece & Oardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 

W.Jd. Oudwortn, Company’s Engineer, York. 

Director -General of Customs, Alexandria. 

Resident Engineer, 5 Dewar Place, Edinburgh, 
Stadsingenidrkonteret, Stavanger. 2 


O, Ohadwell, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster, 


LIVER’ ECUTED. 
LIVERY. WORK TO BE EX 


IRON AND STEEL: 


rch 27 | Manchester—High and Low Pressure Pipes .. 


Water Fittings, &c. 
29 | Chelmsford—Water Pipes .. 


31 | Manchester—Bolts, Nuts, &c. “ as 4 
Ohristiania—Pipes, &c. oe 
Waterloo, Lancs—Lamp Columns, Manhole Covers, 


Llandudno—Cast-iron Pipes, &c. .. 
Victoria, Australia—Steel Hails and Fishplates 


1 

1 

xf 

2 | Margate—Ironwork, Ironmongery, Tools, &c. ., 
2. 

4 

3 | Caleutta—Stopcocks.. ve sr a > 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
rch 27 | Pentre, Glamorgan—Oils, Paint, Lead Pipe .. 


28 | Bootle, Cumberland—Whitewashing, Painting, &c. 
te 1 | Manchester—- Colours, Lead, Oil, &c.  ., a 

1 | Hounslow—Oils and Paints, &. ote oe 
2 | Margate—Paints, Oils, Colours, &c. “Ss as 
2 | Cardiff--Painting Market.. fj 
2 | Glascote and Kettlebrook—Painting Schools ¢ 


ee 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: 


reh 27 | Ashton-under-Lyne—Materials ., 5 
27 | Caistor, Lincs—Granite and Slag é 


27 Lanchester—Materials ar ° ee 
27 =| Liangollen—Improvement Works ee ne 
27 | Ormskirk—Materials.. os .. oe 
27 =| Ramsey, Huntingdonshire—Granite ee ae 
27 | Oanterbury—Materials =F ve 


27 | Oherryhinton, near Cambridge —Formin; g, &e. 
27 ~+| Elland, Yorks—Road Repairs oe Ae be 
27 Gateshead-——Oement Path Work ., <3 Pe 


27 Gateshead—Paving, &c. ra ote ae 
27 | Newbiggin-by-Sea—Road Works a ae 
27 | Rochford, Essex—Materials a 0° ee 
27 Uxbridge——Materials oe ee 


27 East Molesey—-Oartage and Materials an Pes 
27 Pentre, Glamorgan—Materiais and Stores 

28 | Greystone, Carmyllie, Scotland—-Repairing Road 
29 Pontefract—Materials oe ae a on 
29 | St. Annes on-Sea-—Streets .. 


31 | New Malden—Materials oY we ay aes 


27 | Pentre, Glamorgan—Wrought-iron Tubes, Gas and 


31 | New Mills—Cast-iron Penstocks, Manhole Covers, &e, 


Manchester—Castings, Gas and Water Fittings, &c. ., 


27 | Leicester—Oleaning and Painting Exterior Town Hall 


29 Great Harwood, Lancs—Materials ¢ and Team Labour, - 


&e, 


oe 
ee 
oe 


ee 


oe 
ae 
o* 
oe 
oe 


ee 


oe 


FOR WHOM, 


Electricity Committee on 
Rhondda Urban District Council . 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


F, E, Hughes, Secretary, Elec. Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 
.. | O. Thomas, Gas and Water Offices, Pentre, Glam. 


Rural District Council pee .. | J. Dewhirst, Engineer, Avenue Chambers, Chelmsford, 
Ludworth and Mellor Sewerage Board .. | E. Garside, Engineer, Town Hall Chambers, Ashton-under-Lyn2, 
Waterworks Oommittee oe G. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Stavanger Municipal Engineering Board Stadsingenipr Kontaret, Stavanger. 


Urban District Council re ia 
Lanes and Yorks Railway Co. oe 


Urban District Council ie ae 
Government ., se oe or 
Corporation ., er os ae 


Rhondda Urban District Council ., 


Corporation ., oe 9 oe 
Guardians ae =e 
| Lanes and Yorks Railway Oo. |, 
sivston and Isleworth U.D.O, oe 
Oorporation .. we 


Bolehall and Glascote 8. Bi es a 


Corporation .. ae a 
Rurai District Council a rig 
Rural District Council bn Ae 
Urban District Council 


F, 8. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 

Storas Department, Osborne Street, Manchester. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Margate. 

E. P. Stephenson, Engineer, Town Hall, Llandudno. 
Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, S.W. 
F. Gainsford, Secretary, Corporation Offices, Calcutta, 


ee 


O. Thomas, Gas and Water Offices, Pentre, Glam. 

H. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 
J. Clark, Olerk, Broughton-in-furness. 

Stores Department, Osborne Street, Manchester. 

| P. @. Parkman, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hounslow, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Margate. 

W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Oardiff. 

J. Lunn, Clerk, Board’s Office, Tamworth. 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ashton-under-Lyne, 
A. A. Padley, Clerk, Oouncil Offices, Oaistor. 

W. Oumming, Surveyor, Lanchester, 

Surveyor, Council Offices, Llangollen. 


West Lancashire Rural District Council. 0. Law-Green, Ohief Surveyor, Union Offices, Wigan R1J., Ormskirk. 


Urban District Oouncil Aa ot 
Roads and Survey Oommittee we 
Ohesterton Rural District Council 

Urban District Oouncil an =e 


Oorporation ., eg 
Urban District Oouncil aa 
Rural District Oouncil Os 
Rural District Oouncil' Ss 
Urban District Council 
Rhondda Urban District Council | 
Parish Oouncil ae -- ie 
Rural District Oouncil ae a. 
Urban District Oouncil ~°,, oa, 
Urban District Oouncil ee os 
Urban District Council ape sy 
J. Pickersgill ., ae oy Sa 


F, R. Serjeant, Clerk, Ramsey. 

A. O. Turley, City Surveyor, Guildhall Street, Oanterbury, 
Waters & Worrall, 2 Sidney Street, Cambridge. 

G. Hepworth, Architect, Bradford Road, Brighouse. 

W. Swinburne, Town Clerk, Gateshead. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 

D. Rosser, Surveyor, Market Place, Morpeth. 

F. Gregson, Clerk, Southend-on-Sea, 

E. Birks, District Surveyor, Town Hall, Uxbridge. 
Surveyor, District Council Office, East Molesey. 

O. Thomas, Gas;and Water Offices, Pentre, Glam, 

Rey. &. R. Orabb, Greystone. 

W. A. Glover, Olerk, Pontefract. 

Surveyor, South Drive, St. Anne3-on-Sea. 

A. H, Dunkin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Great Harwood. 

T. VY. H. Davison, Dist. Council Offices, Cambridge Rd., New Malden. 
T. Winn & Sons, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 

| J. Bond, Surveyor, Morecambe. 

J, A, Settle, Borough Engineer, Heywood. 

W. Haston, 8 Hythe Street, Dartford. 

F.S. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo. 

P. H. Palmer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

W.H. Ward, Architect, Paradise Street, Birmingham, 

8. S. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 

| P. P, Parkman, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hounslow. 

O. H. Cooper, Engineer, Council Offices, The Broadway, Wimbledon, 
Borough Hngineer, Town Hall, Margate, 

R. Derrett, District Survey or, Usk. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton. 

H, A. Multens, Ulerk, Union Oifices, Bulcamp, : 

pes. Gs Keywood & EJ. Ennals, Public Hall ‘Cliambare: Maldon, 
T. H. Atkinson, Surveyor, Dronfield. 

G. H. Allison, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Louth. 


oe 


-. _A.O. Turley, City Surveyor, Guildhall Street, Canterbury. 

+» | Surveyor, District Council Office, East Molesey. 

+» | J. W. Newbold, Olerk, Becket Street, Derby. 

ee | W. Cobbett, 61 Brown Street, Manchester. 

Be. Settle, , Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Heywood 


Ludworth and Mellor Sewerage Board Bs H. Garside, Engineer, ‘Town Hall Ohampers, Ashton- -under-Lyne, 


-. | Cameron, Commia & Martin, 7 &-8 Bedford Circus, Exeter. 
-. | F.S. Yates, Surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo, 

. | J. W. Wardle, Borough Sarveyor, Court Hous2, Longton. 

ve EPs Gs Parkman, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hounslow. 

.. | ¥.Smith, 14 Newbottle street, Houghton- le-Spring. 

.. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Kensington High Street, Wes 
.. | EF. W. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge, Walsall, 

.. | .C.N. Lailey, 6 The Sanctuary, Westminster, 


.. | Stores Department, Osborne Street, Manchester. 
.. | P. H. Palmer, Sorough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Margate, 


— — 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


nL SS a ee 


J. Smith, Olerk to Ecclesall Bierlow Union Guardians, The Edge, Sheffield, 
Jud. Feeley, Town Olerk, Waterford. 

N. F. Dennis, Surveyor, Urban District Oouncil Offices, Aldershot. 

J.J. Martin, Bull Hotel, Wakefield. 

H. Woodhouse, Olerk to Chorlton and Manchester Joint Asylum Oom- 
mittee, Ohorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 

8. A. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Oldham. 

W. Henry, Clerk to Urban District Oonncil, Town Hall, Coleraine, 

J. D. Marwick, Town Clerk, Oity Ohambers, Glasgow. 

Agent-General for State of Victoria, 15 Victoria street, Westminster, 


W. 4H. Andrew, Town Clerk, Guildhall, York. 

©. Brampton, Fern Villa, Mexborough. 

F, Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 

Hon, secretary, Oommittve, Unurch House, South Jonn street, Liverpool. 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, ot. Petersburg. 
H. J. Kilford, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilkeston. 


3L Leeds--Oarriage Drives ., ea oe “- a : 
3L | Morecambe—Paving Bricks, &c. ae Ae) .. | Urban District Council a on 
31 | Heywood—Materials as sane. we) ae ter poration: te we 
il i | Dartford—Street Works .. a aR .. | Urban District Council oa 
1 | Waterloo, Lancs—-Materials and Stores .. ne on bi eee Council oe an 
Peetoae Rates cH 2] 12] Bretford Union Gusts’ 
1 | Rochéale—Paving,&e. .. me i . | Paving, &c.,Oommittee . . 
i | Hounslow—Cartege and Materials ‘ ‘e ., | Heston and isleworth UDO, oo 
1 | Wimbledon—Making-up .. AS Es .. | Urban District Oouncil a * 
2 | Margate—Horse Hire and Materials axe on ae 3 
2 Bent ipriid-tamestine, &e. Resse re e .. | Rural District Council on oe 
3 | Luton—Materials  .. te ne _ .. | Lown Oouncil . , 
4 | Bulcamp, Suffolk--Granite  .. ee ener .. | Blything Rural District Council; 
5 | Maldon—Road Repair, &c. = va a ., | Bural District Oouncil ve on 
7 | Dronfield, Yorks—Making-up ,, ae ne .. | Urban District Council +? oa 
7 | Louth, Lincs—Materials ., Ef nt ee .. | Lown Oouncil ., a A oe 
SANITARY ; 
ch 27 | Canterbury—Stoneware Sewer Pipes, &e, «. _« | Roads and Survey Committee <7 
27 | Hast Molesey—Stoneware Pipes, Aluminoferric, &c, ,,.| Urban District Uouncil ers has 
28 | Draycott, Derbyshire—Scavenging B bs .. | Shardlow Rural District Council ., 
31 | Alderley Edge, near Manchester—Sewor,&c. .. . | Urban District Council ., +. 
$1 | Heywood—Larthenware Pipes, Traps, &c, on .. | Corporation .. 
31 | New Mills—Sewers,&c. ., 
1 | Exmouth, Devor—Sewerage & Sewage- Disposal: Works | St. Thumas Rural District Council 
1 Waterloo, Lancs--Stoneware Pipes, Disintectants, &c, | Urban District Council ve is 
1 | Longton, Staffs—Sewers, &c. a .. | Town Council , 
1 | Hounslow—Stoneware Pipes, Disinfectants .. "! | Heston and Isleworth U.D.0. 
5 | Houghton-le-Spring, Durham—Drainage Works .,. | Urban District Oouncil  ., oe 
7 | London, W.--Sewer .. ., | Kensington Borough Ooune:l me 
9 | Walsall--Disiufectants, Stoneware Goods, &. .. | Rural District Oouncil ne 55 
9 | Foleshill, near Coventry—Drainage Works .,  .. | Rural District Oouncil ASEAN 
TIMBER : 
1 | Manchester—Orossing Timber ., a oe . | Lancs and Yorks Railway Oo. +e 
1 | Hastings—Woodpaving Blocks ,, . oy: .. | Corporation ,, oe o8 ve 
2 | Margate—Timberc 7 * atm Le sos 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
TE OF : x 
‘VERY _ DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 
h 27 | Sheffield—Union Offices ae oe a oe + a. £25, £15, £10, 
28 | Waterford Public Free Library ie A _-- 
29 | Aldershot—Public Offices, Fire Station and Town Hall . re £100, £75, £50, 
31 | Wakefield—Improvement of Interior of Exchange Buildings . £25, £10. 
{ 4 | Langho, near Blackburn—Buildings for Uolony for Epileptics, £200, £150, £100, 
Imbeciles and Idiots. 
8 | Oldham--Market Halland Shops .. oe ar os a £50, £30, £20. 
21 | Coleraine—Twenty-five Workmen’s Dwellings ., re se] £20, £10. 
30 | Glasgow—Branch Library (Local Architects) ., 7 ae _ 
1 | Melbourne, Victoria—Memorial Statue to Queen Victoria in | — | 
. Marble and Bronze. | 
1 =| York—Queen Victoria Memorial .. baie £50. 
1 | Mexborough, near Rotherham—<Accident Hospital r ih £35 £10. 
14 Harrogate—Town TAB sity suse . Sr £150, £100, £75. 
30 | Liverpool—Cathedral (Portfolios ‘of Drawings or Designs —-— 
in any Style to be submitted). 
30 | Sunderland—Police and Fire Brigade Buildings ., me ~ £100, £50 £25, 
1-14 St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva Kiver 8 on ST a, 
date, | llkeston—Public Free Library re ve ahha ne £30, £25, £12 10s, 
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TENDERS 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.’ Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work. 


BROTHERTON (YORKS).—For the execution of works and 
materials to be supplied in and about the laying and jointing of 
3,500 lineal yards or thereabouts of earthenware pipe sewers and 
cast-iron pipes, the construction of manholes, lampholes, flushing 
tanks, and all other appurtenances, the construction of boundary 
fence to works, tank, filtration areas, ey house, storage 
tank, &e., with ‘all n sary valves, manholes, &c. in connection 
therewith, forthe sewerage and sew. age disposal of Brotherton, for 
the Pontefract Rural District Council. Mr, John Waugh, GE. 
engineer, Sunbridge Chambers, pramore ac 

. Tyson, Halifax _... ; 

AR Bentley, Bradford . 

M. Dixon, Ackworth .. 

Jones Bros., Barnsley... 

H. Dawson, Bradford... ... 

W. Binns, Bradford ... 

Egan & Sons, pace 

Ward & T etley , 

E. W. Ives, Gomersal = 

Ww. Sutcliffe,* Sowerby Bridge. r 
* Accepted. 


HARROW.—For (Contract No. 1) providing and laying about 
25,500 lineal feet. of Norwegian granite kerb, $1,500 lineal feet of 
Norw egian granite channel, 150 square yards of 4-inch granite cubes, 
for the Harrow-on-the-Hill Urban District Council. Mr. J. Percy 
Bennetts, engineer and surveyor :-- 


R. Ballard .. » £10,797 | W. 
Meston & Hale 9,430 | B. 


“eae 59 
5, aro 


Jackson 


ae we £8,288 
Nowell & Co. ment) 


W. Back & Co. Neave & Son... ine COS LEG: 
Wimpey & Co... Lawrence & Thacker e870. 
Dupont & Co. .., "D) AGAMS: Fx Piccd secs e re 
Hollingsworth .. M. Dinnie... . 7,558 
C. Ford — . T. Free & Sons, . Maiden- 

Griffiths & Co... Ley ti Ep areca 4 ee 7,082 
Wheeler . ee | W. Manders * 7,896 
Buxton & Jenner we 8.360 | Granite Corporation Co. + 7,283 

* ‘Accepted. + Informal. 


HARROW —For (Contract No. 2) providing and laying about 
15,000 square yards of permanent ‘concrete slab paving, in slabs of 
not less than 2 inches in thickness, for the Harrow-on-the-Hill 


Urban District Council. Mr. J. P erey Bennetts, engineer and 
surveyor :— 

‘Hard York “ Non- See Stone Co. « £5,007 
Meston & Hale .., . aa 4701 
Threkeld Granite Co. i... sss ane 4,322 
Imperial Stone Co. ae 4,313 
Sees Stone Co. 4,298 
. Jackson ee 4,108 
My atent Indurated Stone Cine 4,093 
W. Manders (patent Usted =p Oe te ne 83). 3 
C, Ford (Croft stone).. A Mer he eee Pe 


Nowell & Co. (Ceirog stone) as 8,024 
Free & Sons (Croft stone) we 38,893 
W. Hollingsworth its wee 8,859 
Lawrence & Thacker... ... oe 3,778 
Victoria Stone Co. (indurated) z, we 8,747 
Neave & Sons (V ictoria indurated) ... ... ws. 3,789 
Hard York “ Non-Slip” Stone Co. (concrete slabs} 3,714 
Buxton & Jenner (J. Ellis’s ned Gabe Ties S2BjO80, 
T. Adams (Croft stone) ... a5 3,630 
Wimpey & Co. = s» 93,619 
Empire Indurated ‘Stone Co. 2 8,584 
oe Granite Co.* a 3,568 

Tearle (Alexandra stone) 3,505 
Gibbs Bros. ... edo. (ioe eS cea Naes ese 3,543 
Abell & Cammell ; bis ake = ve etupets D000 


* caeuer: 
rls : a oe R.—Accepted for the erection of 13 houses and shops 
y . Bently, Lambert Road, Leicester. Mr. W. H. Simpson, 


ivy Giine and surveyor ;-- 
Thomas Warden.. .. Wie ny Se £2,358 10 
[No competition. 
LINSLADE (LEIGHTON BUZZARD).—For the carting, exca- 
vating for, and laying and jointing of Bonk five miles of 5-in., 4-n., 
and 8-in. cast-iron water -mains, including fixing valves, hydrants, 
&c., the erection of brick service reservoir and filter-beds, sinking 
well, and the erection of pumping station, and all works in rela- 
tion thereto, for the Linslade Urban District Council. Messrs. 


Sands & W alker, engineers, Angel Row, Retina _ 

J.F. Price, Nottingham ... ~ £7,800 0 0 
A, Atkins, Leighton Buzzard . = 532 0 0 
W. Manders, Leyton, Essex. = 24 0 0 
Wyatt Bros., W hitchureh, Salop 5,023 0 
W. Coker, Halling, Zochester . 4,981 13 0 
B. Cooke & Co., Westminster 4,807 0 0 
C. Chamberlain, Deicester %.\.seom ede ssf nev, 4,720 1491 
C. Ford, Harlesden, N.W. Bec ea via Peete DOU OSD. 
Green & Co., Aylesbury se 4,540 0 0 
J. H. Vickers, Nottingham 4,189° 0 0 
Bower Bros., Halifax ... 4,125 0 0 
Windsor & Co., London 4,100 0 0 
H. Shardlow, Nottingham Su GIN LEaNT TOFPLORLO 

. T. Wingrove, Norths sr AsFohvo= Hehe SOLO, Lo 3.0 
T. Yirre ll,* Leighton Buzzard.,. 8,598 0 0 
J. Dean, Chiswick ... 3,578 0 0 


“Accepted. oy 


Guaranteed Gearing —< 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 5.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 


ADAMS’ SPECIAL om 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdoya. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


GOLD MEDALS! AWARDED. 


FIFTEEN 


| se 


} 
q 


LONDON, 8.W.—For the erection of new banking premises at 
the corner of Pall Mall and Waterloo Place, S.W. {site of the Old 
Wanderers’ Club), for Sir Henry Seymour King, M.P. Mr. A. E. 
Thompson, architect, Feel Buildings, E.C.— 


Foster & Dicksee £27,777 | Maple & Co. vow £22,924 
Holleway Bros. ... 27,200 é J.Carmichael ........ .... 22; 280 
Simpson & Son ... 24,657 | Patman & Fotheringham*21, "063 
W. Downs 93,943 * Accepted. 


LONDON, S.W.—For the erection of new public offices at 
Westminster, for the Commissioners of H.M. Works and Public 
Buildings = 


W. Pattinson & Sons — ve see oe 
J.Simpson & Son... vee vee 


one 


.. £611,289 eh 000 
see 698 360 "308 


B. E. Nightingale Romeo ub sed 88008 800 
Foster & Dicksee ... see see tee oe 592,161 = = 
H. L: Holloway ... oi. see tee cee ee 589,000 380 
Higgs & Hill, Ltd, eA ay ene a 585,000 -- 
Leslie & Co., Timited sc oe oe, 586,670 350 
J.Mowlem &Co. we ae oe Re 580,500 333 
A. King A on wea 549,500 500 
Perry & Co.. wast aac ium cata 545,973 -- 
Kirk & Bianidall ce) cea saa i oise acs OO 000 -- 
B.S. Minter — 0. sie see ton cow ove vee 820,800 “re 
El. LOVACG = caclion sc oticopavanlaserbanee eer ua, aby ae 473 
Holloway Bros... cee see tee tee nee ee 508,115 45 
Re MeHughes ..0. sco vee vee ces coe eve. 490,700 -- 
J. Shillitoe & eon tog hast 7 ate seem 400,000 7" 850 
Maple & Co., Lt wee nee vee 482,992 1,600 
Spencer, § Santo, e Co. *Tta.. os et 479,000 121 


od ‘Accepted. 
A.—Extra for Hopton Wood stone. 


NEWARK-ON-TRENT.—For the erection of new clothing 
factory, for Messrs. W1u. Mumby & Co, Messrs. G. Shepherd and 


H. Harrison, M.S.A.,, edger ie _ Se 
W. Smith aa neve eve .. £4,100 
G. Brown & Son ... 4,080 


(GS etnies & Sona se. cea hemes reve pid oes REIONO 
* Accepted. 

NEWPORT (MON.).— For the erection of new stabling for 

34 horses, Newport, for Messrs. Phillips & Sons. Messrs. Haber- 

shon, Fawckner, 3 Crer es: ower eeper and Carlie: — 


J. Cox .. 7,4 ae 683 
W. Jones & Son. oe0; 17 A; C. Parfitt Sur aor 5,662 
Lawson & Co. .. ... 6,183 Leadbeater Bros.. 5,597 
Js duinton vero alae Aese ee eOL . H. Reed at wee 03509) 
Smith Bros. Ron "870 r W. Powles.._... vee 5,485 
D. Parfitt... 5,819 | D. W. Richards & Go... 5,298 
E. C. Jordan 5,787 | Jerrett & Fisher .. 5,245 
C. Locke... 5, 750] J. Hooper* =... 5,185 
D. J. Davies * Accepted. 


732 
“tall ‘of Newport.] 


NORWICH.-—For extension of Northwich Post Office, for HM. 
Office of Works, &c. :— 


A. 
’ ery 250 £100 


T, H. Blyth «.. wee L 

J. Downing & Son “A 443 225 
J. Youngs & Son .. 7" (397 217 
J.S. Smith Boe iets bare 10,654 100 
Ss. Chapr an & Son BAERS So 10,233 244 
G. E. Hawes* 9,889 140 


4 Accepted. *y Old materials. 
RUSHDEN.—For the erection of North End Schools, Rushden, 

for the Rushden School Board. Messrs. Edward Sharman, Caleb 

Archer, and J. Melfort Sharman, architects, Wellingborough: — 


Whittington & a taco, 439 Goodman & Murkett +. £2,338 
F, Henson : .. 2,398 | Hacksley Bros. ... . 2,293 
G. Henson homage ast 2 ,380 | R. Marriott, Rushden 2,2 

H. Sparrow 22. cee0) see tee 2 370 Berrill & Green « te He oee” 2,240 
ae Brown & Son.. ; 2/360 T. Swindall* ike greheer “2,180 


.z. Baye’ .: 2,350 
* Accep ted subject to approval of Education Department. 


SALISBURY.—For the erection of a new residence—-from plinth 
level--at Milford Manor, Salisbury, for Richard Gerrish, Esq. 
Mr. Fred Bath, F.R.1.B.A., F.S.1., architect, Bal ury: — 


Guppy & Chant, Sherborne, Dorset . £12,000 0 0 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd., pene 8,557 0 0 
James Downham, Widnes se 8,386 ~2 7 
G. H. Gibson, High Wycombe Sah Ae Ue) 
J. Harris & Son, Woking 7,949 0 0 
Executors of the late W. Franklin, South: 

ampton... Sie cent age 7,916 13 0 
re, Merrick & Son, Glastonbury wer 7,908 0 0 
©. H. Green, Blandford eog oo 7,000 0 0 
Henry Cawte, Southampton ... wae fae 7,834 -2 0 
}%. E. Nightingale, London... 7,800 0 0 
John Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. EK dmund’s .. 7,800 0 0 
Bailey & Marlow, Downton, Wilts hed 7,765 10 0 
Webb & Co., Salisbury 7,995 0 0 
Thos. Dawkins, Bradford | "St. “Martin, 

Salisbury .. NS rc 0 
Win. Beazley,* alne, Wilts - 


see one - vid 
* Accepted subject to deductions amounting to £700. 


SEACROFT (LEEDS) —For the erection of an infectious diseases 
hospital for the city of Leeds, Mr, Edwin T. Hall, architect, 
54 Bedford Square, London :— 

Bis ge eee tiie ceo ee Te a Rae age es 
Roper & Sons Fit aahly Rese Ete para eae vey 287,2¢ 


Shillitoe & SONS... oe vee vee 237, O00 
Obank & SOMS 1.5 see eee see tee eee wee ane 234,601 
Armitage & Hodgson Ae ee eg a 221,392 
Nicholson & Som © .... sss cee vee eee see one ove 211,092 
"AINOLG & SON voveeeicwee’n toe see vved) tesizlvee eee, 200,000 


* Accepted, 
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This Illustration shows the Boat | fixed outside, the Controlling Handle be 


Other Leading Specialities: 


THE “VICTOR 7? SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


Oil or Pneumatic Check Action) Je 


F ANLIGHT OPENERS. 
PANIC-EGRESS BULTS. 


SLOUGH (BUCKS) .—For supply of materials and labour re: ule 
for carrying out certain works of sewerage, comprising soil ar) 
surface-water sewers, manholes, Shone ejectors, carriers, &c., ar 
including about, 3,859 yards of 15-in. pipes, 1,973 yards of 12:in, a 
11,000 yards of 9-in. pipes, and ‘ Sd yards of 6-in. pipes, for the §: 
Urban District Council. Mr. V Ms Cooper, ENERO — 


-H. Wheeler, Lge TMT eee Ze 
Ww impey & Son, London ...  .. se peatata . gh 987174 
Trimm, Eastleigh ae “ 3 
Free & Son, Maidenhead. abe 750 


Osenton, Westerham... ... 
Lee & Son, High Wycombe =z 
Cooke & Co., Westminster : 
C, Ford, Harlesden: °... isd) ats ese 
Binns, Croydon tue 
Lang, Liskeard: 2... 7 ‘sco | ces ee 
Deveritt, Slough vee eying (OVE iene 
Jones & Son, Neath ... a 
Jackaman, Slough re 
J.Jackson, Plaistow jaw i ape teams 
Wilkinson, Bros.,London ... 0... ss 
Johnson & Langley, Leicester 

[ Engineer’ 8 estimate, £29, 270.) 


eee nee nee 


oe 


pee 146 


1,071 16 e 
mate, £1,011 38. a ] 
WOKING—For the erection of three shops, eueewottn Roa 


Woking, for S. C. Knight, esq. Messrs. Jones, M.8./ 
and Clinton, architects and surveyors, 3 ronda, Wokin, 


Surrey ‘-- 
F. Aylott .. £3,609 | H, Ingram & Son 
3,539 | J. Harris & Son 


Drowley & Co... i. te saath 
WR. R ake Horsee .. 3,475 | A.A.Gale&Son ... 1. 29 
3,439 |G. Allard* . one 2 


F. Kemp .... .. <A 5 
. ‘Accepted. {Rest of Woking. 7s 


Tho Norwich and District Master-Buildars’ Ass¢ 
ciation held its annual dinner last week, th 
president of the Assoc:ation, Mr. James 5. Smit! 
occupying the chair, 

Newport Power Station—The tender of Messr, 
A. 8. Morgan & Co., of Godfrey Road, Newport 
Mon., has been accepted for the power statio 
buildings, chimney shaft aad car and. repai 
sheds forthe Newport Corporation at the sur 
of £23,549 l4s. 9d., subject to sundry modifica 
tions to.reduce the cost somewhat. The firm ha 
just completed the foundations contract a 
£8,547 78. 31. The whole of the buildings a 
to befaced with red pressed bricks with dress 
ings of Bath stone, the latter being in lieu . 
terra-cotta originally specified. It is expecte 
that the whole of the works will be completed b 
January next. The engineer for the work i 
Mr.-H. F. Parshall, of London; and Mr, Harr 
B. Measures, vf London, has undertaken th 
architectural portion. 


A New Board School at Willesden was opene 
in Salisbury Road last Thurslay by Dr. H. G 
Bonavia Hunt, chairmin of the Willesden Schoc 
Board. It is built of red bricks, with terra-cott 
dressings, t:led roofs,and a large fléche of coppei 
Ther: are on the ground floor seven infant: 
classrooms, with larze hall, cloak-rooms an 
teachers’ rooms. On ‘the first and second fl o1 
there are fourteen clas:rooms w:th a large hal 
with balcony on one side for entrance to ¢’as; 
rooms on second floor; there are also cloak 
rooms, master’s roon and teachers’ rooms, T 
cookery and laundry centre for girls and 
manual instruction centre for boys are i 
separate buildings at the ends of the main buile 
ing. The school is heated by hot-water from on 
large boiler. The architect is Mr. Laurence 
A.R.LB.A. Tae whole of the work has_ bee 
carried out by Mr. Drake, of Messrs. Cowley « 
Drake of Willesden Green, The same firm j 
now engagel on a s‘milar school for the sam 
Board, Mr, Knight was the clerk of works. 
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Masters and Men. 


Bradford Builders and Overtime Pay.—At the 
mnual meeting of the Bradford Master-Builders’ 
(ssociation, Alderman W. Holdsworth was re- 
lected president. It was reported that a dispute 
iad arisen in connection with payment for over- 
ime on the new Bradford electricity works, 
vhich are being erected by day and night shifts, 
md a Concitiation Board was appointed to 
neet representatives of the men in accordance 
vith the terms of the settlement of the recent 
nasons’ dispute. 

The Peterborough Brick Trade.—There are indi- 
sations of a general strike in the brick trade 
wound Peterborough, and already the men at 
yne yard to the number of fifty have struck. 
[he workmen generally are greatly dissatisfied 
with the present rate of wages, and on the other 
nand the masters are not in a position to offer 
more favourable terms, as in order to compete 
wth other makers in the London market 
oricks have to be sold at practically cost price. 
The men are aware of the fact that just now 
itocks are small and orders are large. 


The Plymouth Masons are somewhat disturbed 
to find that the cut-stone for a new Board school 
is being brought all the way from Torquay. 
[he apparent reason is that the contractor can 
procure the stone cheaper from Torquay, plus 
sarriage, than it can be had from the quarries a 
few hundred yards away. A large employer of 
labour states that he has skilled masons working 
for him as labourers at 5d. an hour, because if 
they work as masons at all they are bound to 
be paid 8d. an hour, and that-on most jobs now 
is a prohibitive price. Whenever possible, too, 
brick is being substituted for cut-stone. The 
allegation which is made against the mason’s 
society there is that they are driving the stone- 
cutting work out of Plymouth. 


Labour in February.—The Board of Trad: re- 
ports. that the general state of employment 
improved slightly during February. Compared 
with a year ago there is some improvement in 
the coa!, iron and steel industries, but a decline 
in engineering, shipbuilding, building and cer ain 
o'her groups of trades. The general percentage 


of unemployed returned by trade unions at the 
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end of February, though higher than a year ago, 
is lower than the mean percentage for February 
during the past ten years. Employment in the 
building trades has fallen off to some extent, 
The percentage of unemployed union memberrs 
among carpenters and plumbers at the end of 
February was 5°9, compared with 5:0 per cent. 
in January and 5'2 per cent. in February of 
last year. Highteen fresh disputes began in 
February, involving 6,950 workpeople, of whom 
6,400 were directly and 550 indirectly affected. 
The corresponding number of disputes in January 
was thirty three, affecting 23,558 workpeople, 
and in February 1901, twenty-five, affecting 
6,945 workpeople. The changes in wages re- 
ported during February affected 111,751 work- 
people, and the nett effect of all the changes was 
a decrease avelaging 3d. weekly per head. Of 
the total number, 1,211 received advances and 
110,540 sustained decreases. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, March 26, 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).—Inspection and 
Demonstration at the East London Water Works, Lea 
Bridge Road, Olapton, at 3:p.m., conducted by Mr. W. 
B. Bryan, M.I.0.H. : 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
(Assuciates’ Meeting).—Mr. David Beveridge on “Sir 
Jobn Vanbrugh and his Work,” 8 p.m. 

BUILDERS’ FOREMEN AND CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
AU Eales Quarterly Meeting of the Directors at 

p-m. 

é GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LON DON.--Meeting at 

p.m. 

OHEMICAL SOCIETY.—Annual General Meeting. 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY 
(Piymouth, Devonporés and Stonehouse Branch).— 
Mr. A. 8. Parker, A.R.I.B.A., on “ Building By-:aws.” 


Thursday, March 27, 


LE&DS AND YORKSHIRE ARCHITECTURAL 
SOcIETY.—Mr, J. Starkie Gardner on “ Decorative 
Wrought Irouwork,” 6.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, April 2. 
BRITISH ARCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meet- 
ing at 8pm. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
Mr. James Millar, 1.4., on “The Glasgow Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1901,” 8 p.m. 


Thursday, April 3. 
OIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER’S SOCIETY.— 
Mr. E. Ault on “ Ventilation of Sewers,” 8 pm. 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
No.2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


bal 


to boundary. 


ASSOCIATION, — | 


| ! 
q beeeyes ad ; 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls inthe | 
ground and can be fixed slose up 


Friday, April 4, 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.)—Mr. J. E. Worth, 
M.J.C.B., on “ Sewerage.” 

INSTITUTION OF JUNTOR ENGINEERS.—Mr. G. 
Dry: dale Sweetman on ‘* Notes on Modern Lighthouse 
Construction,’ 8 p.m. 


Saturday, April 5, 
EDINBURGH AROHITEOTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Visit to the Lauder Technical School, Dunfermlive. 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF OERTIFIED OARPENTERS, 
—Meeting at Carpenters’ Hall, B.O, at 6 p.m. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demoustra- 
tions for Sanitary Olficers : Part I.) —Inspection and 
Demonstration at the Sewage Outfall Works, Barking, 
| at 3 pm, conducted by Mr. John E. Worth, M.I.0.B. 
GLASGOW TECHNICAL OOLLEGE SCIENTIFIC 
SoclETy.—Annual General Meeting at 7.30 p.m. 


Monday, April 7. 


SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.).—Mr. J. W. Worth, 
M.1.C.E., on “Sewage Disposal,” 7 p.m. . 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
Mr. W. Aumonier and Mr. Heywood Sumner on 
Inlay and Marquetry,” 8 p.m 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—Meeting at 7.30 pm. 

BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT OLERK OF WORKS’ 
AND BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, —Mr. W. 
| H. Whitchouse, A.M.1,0.8., on “The Great Pyramid,” 
| 8 p.m. 


Tuesday, April 8, 


SoctHry OF ARTS (Applied Art Section).—Prof. 
Beresford Pit2 on“ Street Architect ire,” 8 p.m, 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


WHILST we have been busy 


Hat sip with a national scheme to com- 
Washinton memorate Queen Victoria the 


Americans have been formu- 
lating a much greater scheme for the develop- 
ment of Washington, a scheme which, so far as 
landscape architecture is concerned, is more 
magnificent than any carried out in recent times, 
Washington has very deservedly been called the 
City of Magnificent Distances. Its plan is un- 
doubtedly the finest which the United States 
possesses, thanks to the genius of that young 
French officer, L’ Enfant, who was so admirably 
suited for collaboration in the great projects of 
Washington and Jefferson. Some time ago a 
committee composed of the two foremost of 
American architects, a noted landscape architect 
and an eminent sculptor was selected to evolve 
a scheme for the development of Washing- 

- ton ona scale compatible with the glory of the 
nation; and after most thoroughly investing 
the matter and spending a summer tour in 
Rome, Venice, Vienna, Buda-Pesth, Frankfort, 
Berlin, Paris and London—thus embracing the 
whole of European effort—they have produced 
a remarkably fine plan, both as regards 
practical workability and artistic merit; and 
though it is impossible to describe in words 

the effect of their scheme, some particu- 
lars may be given from which at least 
some idea of its grandeur can -be gained, 
It is proposed, then, to make the Mall of a 
uniform width of 1,600ft. throughout its entire 
length, and the axis of the Capitol and the 
Washington Monument is to be defined by an 
avenue a mile and a half long and 300ft. wide, 
with elms planted on either side, four abreast. 
The cross axis of the Mall, forming a thorough- 
fare between the body of the city and river- 
front, will be laid out as a garden, and areas 
adjacent to the Mall and averaging more than 
400ft. in width from the Capitol to the Washing- 
ton Monument are set aside as sites for the 
museums and buildings devoted to scientific 
purposes ; while the unsightly railway terminus, 
which is now in the Mall, will be removed to 

- another portion of the city, Not only will the 


/ 


STRAND W.O, 


Monument thus be brought into the Capitol 
vista, but the Mall will be restored to its original 
use as a grand setting for the two great buildings 
of the nation, the Capitol and White House. To 
the distance of a mile and a half from the 
Capitol to the Monument the reclamation of the 
Potomac flats adds another mile, giving oppor- 
tunity for an extension of the treatment accorded 
the Mall and also of a new and great memorial 
to Abraham Lincoln, to stand on the axis of the 
Capitol and Monument, near the bank of the 
Potomac ; the proposed memorial consisting of 
a portico of Doric columns 250ft. long by 220ft. 
in width. In addition, a broad paved quay or 
landing space will skirt the Potomac, and thence 
a memorial bridge is proposed to be erected at a 
cost of £3,000,000. Connecting the Washington 
Monument and the Lincoln Memorial will be a 


95 


in Washington one of the most beautiful and 
complete of the cities of the world. 


WE have very much to be 
thankful for as regards our 
ceilings ; in fact these are the most uniformly 
pleasing feature in the generality of modern 
houses. The reason is that they have been kept 
entirely plain.and white. One may go into a 
house of wretched design, and the walls may be 
covered with the most atrocious wallpaper, yet 
the ceiling is the one redeeming feature, Its 
even undecorated surface is a relief from the 
fussy ornamentation that may be present in 
every other part of the house. Latterly, how- 
ever, there has been a decided tendency to 
encroach, and though a decorated ceiling is not 
an evil per se, yet the tendency is one that needs 


Ceilings. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, CAMBRIDGE : THE LIBRARY (sce page 107). 
HENRY T. HARE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, 


canal 200ft. wide and 2,300ft. long, similar to 
those at Versailles and Fontainebleau. West of 
the Monument it is planned to place a garden, 
which will create an axial relation with the 
White House, this being accomplished by 
a sunken garden framed in by tree-bearing 
terraces in the shape of a Greek cross; the 
centre being marked by a great pool, with rect- 
angular basins and a flight of steps 300ft. wide 
leading from the garden to the base of the 
Monument : afd the whole scheme embodying a 
wonderful array of fountains, Itisevident from 
these particulars how splendid the conception 
is, The cost will be enormous, but this will 
be no stumbling-block to our wealthy cousins : 
and as there seems’ every probability of. the 
scheme passing Congress we may hope to have 


to be watched very closely in view of the prob- 
ability that the “decoration” will spoil and not 
enhance the ceiling. A tinted plaster cornice, 
with peraaps a coloured frieze below, can be of 
most excellent effect, and it would be well if the 
decorator stopped at this; but he rather inclines 
to either paper the ceiling with a great pattern 
or to cover it with heavy modelled work: both 
of which methods defeat their object. As to 
painted ceilings, in nine cases out of ten these 
are an abomination: they require that the 
painter shall almost lie on his back to execute 
them and they strain the neck and eyes of those 
whose misfortune it is to view them, No ceiling 
decoration should be intricate : if there is any at 
all. it should be ‘sufficiently uninvolved that the 
eye embraces it at once and without effort. 
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TEMPLE OF CONCORD, GIRGENTI. 


SICILY ANDITS ARCHITECTURAL 
MONUMENTS.—V. 


sy Fk, HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 


(Continued from p, 36, Wo. 369.) 


NE may go from Syracuse to Girgenti by 
two routes; either southwards to Noto, 
Modica, Ragusa and Licata, whereby many 
ancient sites are passed, such as Camarina, Gela 
(mow Terranuoya), Phintias (now Licata) and 
the other3 named, all of which are ancient —but 
this route has the inconvenience, to those who 
are at all pressed for time, of there being no 
through trains; so that the traveller is obliged 
to stay for the night at one of two or three 
places none of which possesses a tolerable hotel, 
for the Sicilian hotels are for the most part 
much behind those of the rest of Italy. The 
other way is to return to Bicocca, a short way 
from Catania, and take the Palermo express, 
which has a carriage or two attached to it for 
Girgenti. The line runs up the valley of the 
Dittaino, which is scarcely as interesting in the 
way of scenery as some of the other valleys or 
the coast lines, and after passing Catena Nuova, 
where great heaps and blocks of sulphur lie 
about the station, and from which Centuripe is 
seen picturesquely perched on its hill with Etna 
behind, it ascends rapidly. After passing Leon- 
forte the valley of the Dittaino is left, the ascent 
being extremely steep towards Castrogiovanni 
(the ancient Enna) and Calascibetta, which 
frown across the valley at each other, seated on 
their lofty hill sides. The mountain scenery at 
this part of the route is superb and. the line 
shows great engineering skill. Beyond §S, 
Caterina Xirbi, where the Palermo train drops 
the carriages for Girgenti, is Serradifalco,.the 


place from which the great Sicilian archeologist | 
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took his ducal title. The line descends atter 
passing Canicatti, and at Aragona Caldare joins 
that from Palermo to Girgenti, which lies seven 
miles to the south. Along this line the head- 
quarters of the trade in sulphur may be siid to 
be established, one-sixth of that mineral being 
shipped at Porto Empedocle, and at Comitini 
Zolfare, three stations from Girgenti; the whole 
air smells sulphureous. 5; 

Girgenti is the Akragas of the Greeks and the 
Agrigentum of the Romans, In the Middle Ages 
it was the seat of the most richly endowed 
bishopric in Sicily, which was considered the 
first in importance, a position which it retained 
for a long time, The modern city occupies a 
part of the ancient acropolis only, but sufficient 
traces of the ancient walls remain to enable one 
to realize how large a place it was in its prime. 
The great temples are the principal attraction 
at Girgenti, but the situation of the town is 
superb, and the view from the promenade below 
the ‘“ Rupe Atenea” stretches far and wide 
over hill and plain, over cape and sea, and is 
splendid whether seen when the mists of early 
morning half hide the opalescent distance, at 
midday when the blue African sea enforces the 
brillianey of the sunlight upon the yellow rocks 
and earth, or by evening light when all the 
colours are mellowed and b‘ended against the 
lovely sunset sky. 

The temples stand on the edge of a precipice 


which gradually declines to the Porta Aurea, in 


the following order. At the easternmost point, 
overlooking the watercourse now called Fiume 
S. Biagio; but anciently Akragas, stands the 
temple of Jung Lacinia, next that of Concord, 
followed by that of Hercules, between which 
and that of Jupiter the road to the Porta Aurea 
passes. Beyond are those of Castor and Pollux 
and of Vulcan, which look down on the’ ravine 
of the Drago, anciently the Hypsas, Besides 
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this magnificent range there are the remains of 
a temple in the city, believed to be those of the 
temple of Jupiter Policeus, and beyond the 
“Rupe Atenea” the Norman church of San 
Biagio is built upon part of that of Ceres and 
Proserpine. Cavallari, however, thinks this 
was a templeto Akragas, and connects it with 
a statue of a beardless youth found in the valley 
below, and now in the Communal Museum 
under the name of Apollo. Nearly all these 
names are conjectural. 

The temple of Juno is a peripteros hexastylos 
with thirty-four fine Doric columns, which have 
twenty flutings. Their height is five times their 
diameter, and twenty-five of them are standing ; 
the remaining nine, which have been re-erected, 
have only half their height, At the eastern end is 
a little terrace reaching to the wall of the town, 
upon which statues prebably stood, or votive 
tripods, or perhaps an altar for use on great 


festivals when the concourse was greater than 


the temple would hold. The temple of Concord 
is very well preserved, perhaps because it was 
converted into a Christian church in the middle 
ages, at which time the arched openings in the 
walls of the cella were made, It is of the same 
kind as the last named but much more com- 
plete, retaining its pediments at both ends, In 


_ the rocks below, outside, are Christian tombs, 


and an early catacomb is passed on the way to 
the temple of Hercules, The remains of this 
are slight, though it is interesting as being 
thought to be the oldest of these temples, It 
had thirty-eight columns, and both in the re- 
mains of decoration on the plaster coating dis- | 
covered by excavation, of fragments thrown 


down by the Carthaginians, and in certain a 


peculiarities of plan it resembles the most ancient 
of the temples at Selinunt, 


Verres tried to steal the statue of Hercules by 
’ night, but his slaves were repulsed by the | 
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citizens who rose in defence of their property. 
Here too, it is said, was kept the painting of 
Alemena by Zeuxis, and from this spot the 
statue of JAisculapius, now in the museum 
at Palermo, was taken, The Porta Aurea, 
marked by the modern road which still follows 
the ancient direction, is the gate by which tbe 
Romans entered in 210 B.c, At the other side 
are the custodian’s house and the temples of 
Jupiter and Castor and Pollux. The former 
was never completed. Erected in the fifth 
century B.C., its special peculiarities were the 
colossal telamones, 25ft. in height, one of which 
has been reconstructed on the ground, and the 
huge engaged columns, each 20ft, in circum- 
ference, with flutings broal enough to allow a 
aman to stand in each, as they say, but which 
only. measure 18in. across. Down to 1401 a 
considerable part of the temple was in existence, 
but it has since been used as-a quarry, the 
modern mole at Porto Empedocle having been 
the last use to which the stones havebeen put. A 
little further on is the temple called that of Castor 
and Pollux, consisting of four Doric columns 
with a portion of entablature, re-erected by 
M. Cavallari from the remains of two different 
buildings, Here and on others of the temples 
_are distinct traces of stucco and colour, the 

_ stone used for building them being a porous, 
yellow, fossil limestone which bears the ravages 
of scirocco badly. The remains of the temple 
of Vulcan situated in a garden a little farther 
on are insignificant. Outside the walls are the 
remains of two or three other antique buildings 
—the so-called tomb of Theron ; a later bnilding 
of Roman date, the mixture of Ionic and Doric 
details showing a period of decadence ; the temple 
of Asculapius ; small remains built into the wall 
of a house supposed to date from 420 B.c. from 
the fact of the columns being engaged like those 
of the temple of Jupiter ; and portions of a Greek 
house which have been uncovered, with several 
mosuic floors. 

An interesting building is passed on the way 
to the town from the temples, the church of 
$. Nicola, built in Norman times, partly with 
ancient material and on part of an_ ancient site. 
Behind the high altar is a little courtyard with 
a heavy cornice and rude painting on the frieze 
below, similar to the cornice on the: facade, 
which appears to be ancient material; the side 
walls have an arcade of a flat curve supported 
by piers with curious projecting mouldings 
half-way up, recalling a Roman podium. The 
roof is a barrel vault of pointed section with 
chamfered ribs above each pier, The wall 
against which the high altar is set has above 
it a row of round-headed niches, separated by 
small corbelled-out .columns and occupied by 
frescoes which are dated 1574, but look at least 
a century earlier. The great doorway has an 
archivolt with fine bold mouldings and the door 
is panelled in an unusual and effective manner, 
The back of the church isin the Panittieri garden, 
which also contains some interesting architectural 
remains in a picturesque setting, These consist 
of a beautiful Corinthian cornice, built in at the 
top of a bastion-like tower which is part of a 
reservoir and relieves finely against the stone 
pines and other trees near, and the so-called 
Oratorio di Falaride, the cella of a Roman 
temple, which is perfect up to the triglyphs of 
the frieze, converted into an oratory in Norman 
times, the interior having been vaulted and a 
two-light window inserted (now built up), while 
a pointed doorway has been cut in the facade 
below the original architrave, which still remains. 
Cavallari excavated to the east of this building 
and found foundations and columns of a portico, 
which showed that the temple was tetrastyle 
and prostyle; but these remains have disappeared, 

In the town there are three highly interesting 
‘things to see—the cathedral, the ruined church of 
$. Georye and the church of 8. Maria dei Greci, 
which is believed to be built upon the ancient 
temple of Athene. The two temples of Jupiter 
Policeus and of Jupiter Atabyrius are thought by 
‘Schubring to be one and the same and to have 
occupied the summit of the acropolis, where the 
cathedral now stands, This still has the original 
campanile of the fourteenth century, battered and 
-weatherworn, but picturesque and individual. 
The persistence of Norman decorative details till 
this late date ig curious. The interior has been 
modernized with abundant stuccoed details. It 
‘contains in the Sala Capitolare a very beautiful 
‘marble sarcophagus carved with subjects from 
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the story of Hippolytus and Phzdra, and some 
well-heads which were in the cathedral, beneath 
which there was once a large cistern. Many 
documents of the Norman period are preserved 
in the archives, and according to an Italian 
account there is a letter from the devil (!) 
preserved in some part of the cathedral, but the 
sacristan did not offer to show it to me, For 
the temple which stood on this site Phalaris 
collected building material and persuaded the 
Agrigentines that in order to keep it safe it was 
well to have a wall built round the place and 
guards set—by which stratagem he provided him- 
self with a citadel and with soldiers by means of 
which to fix his yoke upon their necks. The 
doorway of the church of S. George is pointed 
and has Norman decorative details, the principal 
ornament being the well-known zigzag in several 
ranks, but with the addition of the dog-tooth 
and of more foliated carving than is found in 
England at that period, 8, Maria dei Greci has 


thirteenth-century features about it—the west 
door, for instance—but the interior has been 
made up with plaster into late Renaissance 
Some of the Greek columns are visible 


forms. 
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in the side walls, but to see the steps of the base 
upon which they stand, and the lower part of six 
which are disengaged on the left, one enters a 
vaulted passage part of which is beneath the 
street. The ‘“ Rupe Atenea,” called also ‘‘ Colle 
Minervale,” is thought by some to have been the 
site of the temples of Minerva and that of Jupiter 
Atabyrius, but Cavallari says that he has 
examined it carefully several times and cannot 
find any trace of the preparation of the rock for 
the foundations of a temple. Tae depression 
between the two elevations is said to have been 
cut by Empedocles to dispel malaria by making 
a passage for the north wind. 

Girgenti, according to the Greek accounts, was 
founded by colonists from Gela in 582 B.c., but 
it appears pretty certain that this is the site of 
the Sicanian town of Camicas, though some place 
this town elsewhere, and Diodorus gives a 
tradition that when Sicily was invaded by Minos 
ia pursuit of Dedalus he was received by the 
king of Akrazas. Minos was contemporary with 
the earliest Greek civilization, Polybius says 
that the Ro lioti coming to Akragas built there a 
temple to Jupiter Atabyrius, which some very 
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ancient coins seem to support, proving an 
immigration of the Lindii, bringing with 
them the worship of the Moloch of Mount 
Tabor. The brazen bull of Phalaris probably 
had some connection with this cult. This 
tyrant apparently resembled some of the Italian 
princes of the Renaissance in his cruelty, 
unscrupulousness, love of art and of learned 
men, and has had the most varied characters 
given to him ; most of the older writers painting 
him as a cruel and licentious tyrant, while 
Lucian and others held a much better opinion 
of him. The period of the greatest prosperity 
of Akragas was perhaps that while Empedocles 
lived there, who persuaded the citizens to have 
a popular government, beat down the dangerous 
oligarchy of the rich, and reformed the laws, 
though the great extension and beautifying of 
the city was the work of Theron, after the battle 
of Himera in 480 B.C., when the Carthaginians 
were defeated and great booty gained by the 
allied Greek cities and thousands of prisoners 
taken as slaves. Splendid aqueducts were then 
made, some of which are in use at the present 
day. 

The accounts of the splesdour and riches of 
the citizens are fabulous. Empedocles said of 
them that they built as if they were to live for 
ever, but feasted as if they were to die on the 
morrow. It is recorded that on the occasion of 
a certain marriage 800 carriages and innumer- 
able riders brought the bride home at night 
while the whole city was illuminated. <A certain 
Exainetos won the 200 yds, race at Olympia 
and when he came home 800 chariots went out 
to welcome him, each drawn by a pair of milk- 
white horses. During the Carthaginian war a 
decree was issued forbidding a soldier on the 
march to be provided with more than two mat- 
tresses, two pillows and a blanket. In the 
gymnasium the utensils were made of gold. At 
the door of Gellias, a rich man of the city, stood 
slaves all day long to invite every passing 
stranger to rest and refresh himself ; and once, in 


winter, when 500 riders came from Gela, he 
took them all in, and in addition presented each 
man with new garments. In his cellars, instead 
of casks and hogsheads, he had 300 reservoirs for 
wine hewn in the solid rock, each of which held 
100 amphoree, which is nearly equal to 900 gals. 
When the city was taken by the Carthaginians 
this Gellias collected such of his treasurers as he 
could gather together quickly, and with his 
family retired into the temple of Minerva and 
set fire to the place, saying that he thus avoided 
three evils ; ‘‘ The impiety of the enemy towards 
the gods, the rapine of the sacred riches, and the 
murder which they would have committed on 
himself and his family.” This was in 406 B.c., 
when the Carthaginians were led by Himilco, 
In two or three centuries they reduced its magni- 
ficence into a field strewn with ruin ; and though 
it appeared to recover somewhat in the time of 
Timoleon and took some part in the first and 
second Punic wars, suffering sieges from both 
sides, it disappears from history after 207 B.c., 
when it became finally Roman, In 828 the 
Saracens took it, the city and surrounding 


district becoming the headquarters of the Ber-. 


bers, a race the peculiarities of which may still 
be recognized in a type of face frequently met 
with in Girgenti. Rebelling in 937 against their 


power, after three years it again had to submit, 


and a severe famine was the result of the 
struggle, In 1089 it was taken by Roger and 
his Normans, and four years later §.-Geftlando 
was appointed to the bishopric, 

The whole of the rock under the modern city 
is pierced by galleries and chambers into which 
one may descend at several points, The principal 
entrance is by the side of the church in the Piazza 
del Purgatorio, It is disputed whether these were 
quarries from which the stone of which the city 
was built was extracted, or places of refuge, or 
caves in which the earliest inhabitants of Sicily 


dwelt before they began to build on the surface — 


of the earth, It appears most likely that they 


were connected with the defensive works of the» 


city when it was confined to this upper part, 
and are therefore Sicanian. The Greek city 
stretched over vineyards and oliveyards, cover- 
ing a district still known by the name of 
“ Civita,’ while the famous fishponds are 
thought to have been in the hollow between the 
temples of Vulcan and Castor and Pollux, 
Akragas was called by Pindar ‘the most beauti- 
ful city of mortals,” and he who studies its 
remains and tries to reconstruct its magnificence, 
set in the beautiful landscape which still sur- 
rounds it, may well believe the expression 
justified. 
(To be continued.) 


SCAFFOLD ACCIDENTS. 


SHORT time ago the Home Office issued 
the following reprint (with some additions 
and modifications) of a report which appeared 
in the annual report of the Chief Inspector of 
Factories for 1900. The modifications intro- 
duced have been made upon the suggestions of 
leading experts who have been consulted. A 
special abstract summarizing the provisions of 
the Factory and Workshop Act, 1901, so far as 
they apply to buildings in course of construc- 
tion, will be supplied on application to the 
Home Office (Factory Department), Whitehal!, 
8.W. :— 

The dangerous conditions in building opera- 
tions may be divided into two classes—(a) those - 
arising from imperfect scaffolding, and (4) those 
arising from the lifting and carrying of material, 


Scaffolding. 


The two principal methods are known respec- — 4 


tively as the north- and south-country systems. 
The northern, as the name indicates, is princi- 
pally used in Scotland and the North of England, 
although of late years it has also found favour © 
in the South; the other method (see Fig, 1) is 
essentially the south-country system. ; 


The first method is invariably used in con- ~ 


junction with power, generally a steam crane. 
When one crane only is neceszary it is fixed 
upon a triangular platform built upon three 
legs, one at each angle, and is raised to such a 
height as to be well over the building to be 
erected. The crane stands over the principal or 
king leg. Owing to the guys it cannot make a 
complete revolution. 
can be utilised on all parts of the building, the 
erection has a square platform with a leg at each 
angle, and two cranes are then fixed, being placed 
diametrically opposite to each other. 
or four legs, as the case may be, are. of framed 
timber, bolted, and are weighted to the ground 
by masses of brickwork. The whole is so well 
built that accidents occurring through faults of 
construction are extremely rare. The greatest 
dangers arise when the crane is imperfectly 
fixed, and when the weight of the crane engine 
and load is too much for the king leg on which 
it rests, and when the legs are not sufficiently 
far from the king leg. 

With regard to the first point, the guys of the 
crane should always be carried to the centre of 
the secondary legs and chained down to the 


masses of brickwork which weight these legs at _ 
This chain requires frequent exami- _ 


their feet. 
nation, especially when a heavy load is being 
raised, as owing to the vibration of the scaffold 
it becomes loose, and if not tightened the crane 
would lose its rigidity and accidents would be 
likely to occur. In the s:cond case, where the 
weight is great, the king leg should have an 
additional central upright running from top to 


bottom (see Fig. 2, which is a plan of a king — 


leg). ; 
The second form of scaffolding presents many © 
points of interest. In order to render this re- 
port more intelligible, notes are given on Fig. 1 
which explain the technical terms used. There 
are two varieties also of this form of scaffold | 
and their use depends upon the material of 
which the building is being constructed—brick — 
or stone. Where bricks are in use, one row of 
standards and ledgers only is necessary; the 
putlogs resting outwardly on the ledgers and in-. 
wardly on the wall (where header bricks have 


been left out for their reception). On stone — 
buildings, and more especially when ashlar _ 
fronted and where an opening in the wall would — 
leave a permanent disfigurement a double set of — 


If power is required that — 
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standards, &c., is necessary to carry the putlogs 
(see Fig. 3, which is a section of what is known 
as a mason’s scaffold), 

The different marryings, tyings, &c., should 
be carefully watched, as scaffolds have been 
known to come down owing to the cords slip- 
ping. This happens more especially when cords 
have been used damp, the influence of a hot 
sun causing them to relax considerably. Wedge- 
driving between cords and posts is the usual 
method of tightening, The boards on which 
the men work should be carefully kept in posi- 
tion. Fig. 4 shows the usual position of the 
boards. Carelessners may and does result in 
these losing their place, and if by so doing they 
take the position shown on Fig, 5, what is 
known as a trap is formed, Fig, 6 illustrates 
the working of a trap, It will be noticed that 
when on the boards it is not. easy to tell where 
the putlogs are. This to a great extent creates 
the danger. A certain preventive would be for 
the putlogs to be used in pairs ; the boards then, 
instead of overlapping, could be placed end to 
end (see Fig. 7); in overlapping, boards get out 
of place and a second man of two may catch his 
toe against the end raised. 

Two of the commonest forms of accidents 
occur on these scaffolds—the falling of the work- 
men, and the dropping of the material from the 
upper floors of the erection. On the outside of 
the scaffold, also at the ends, a guard-rail should 
be lashed to the standards about 3ft. 6in. above 
the scaffold boards. This would obviate the first 
danger. With regard to the second, the danger 
from falling material is much to be deplored, as 
though it can occur in many ways it is as a rule 
the result of great carelessness. A board on 
edge running along the outside of the scaffold, 
but within the uprights and nailed to them and 
again at the ends, would to a great extent pre- 
vent this class of accidents. Unfortunately, this 
board cannot be fixed on the inward side of 
the scaffold, as it would interfere with the free 
use of the workmen’s tools. 
the guard-rail and board on edge, 

A mason’s scaffold should be supported in 
such a manner that no opportunity could occur 
for it to fall away from the building. Fig. 3 
shows the shoring which is the usual method of 
preventing this where room permits—but this 
cannot be applied in a street, and in that case 
the scaffold should be tied to the inside of the 
‘buildings by poles through the openings, 

There are other conditions of risk involved in 
insufficient width of runs, and in the use of 
centering improperly supported. A run is com- 
monly seen only one board wide (9in.). It is 
needless to say that this width is dangerous: 
18in. is the least that should be allowed. A run 
for continued use would be better made of two 
3in. by 1lin. planks, if two planks are used. A 
slip of wood can be nailed across the undersides 
to keep them together. Fig. 8 is a plan of a 
working’ platform surrounding a courtyard or 
well, and gives three examples of runs which are 
commonly used, but which are not satisfactory. 
Improperly supported centering is seen only in 
cheap work. Figs. 9 and 10 illustrate what 
is meant. It will be noticed that the sup- 
ports to the centering of Fig. 9 are kept in their 
position entirely by the lateral pressure exerted 
It follows that if this pressure 
is eased sufficiently, say by shrinkage, it is more 
than probable that the centering and a large 
portion of the unfinished arch would fall. 
10 shows the centering properly supported. All 
supports to centering should rise from a solid 
foundation. Painters’ boats occasionally fall 
owing to the use of defective cordage and 
supports. Care is the only remedy that can 
be suggested. Gantries (especially those erected 
over the public way) having to carry great 
weights should be effectively strutted and 

braced, and timber of sufficient strength used. 


Lifting and Carrying Material. 


Very little danger arises during the lifting 


and carrying of material so far as the power in 
“use is concerned. The accidents generally occur 

- owing to the defective manner by which the 
_ material is secured to the crane, pulley wheels, 
_ or whatever the arrangement for lifting may be, 
____ Lronwork.—\ronwork is principally used in 
_ the form of girders or columns. These are 

‘sometimes slung by a chain round the middle 
and as evenly balanced as may be. There is 
considerable danger of this chain slipping, how- 


Figs. 1 and 3 show 


Fig. 


ever well balanced (more especially if the load 
when swinging is tilted, say, by receiving a jar 
through touching some part of the erection), and 
thus allowing the material to fall. To prevent 
this a second chain may be run from each end 
of the column or girder to a point some distance 
up the supporting chain, but the best remedy is 
a “softener,” 7.e., an old bag or sack put round 
the ironwork first, and the chain turned twice 
round it over the “ softener” and knocked as 
close as possib'e; then no slipping will take 
place. The same applies to timber. 


| handles, 
' the usual method (Fig. 13), the weight may, and 


the ends to take an inward slope. If the crate 
is tightly packed this pull creates a pressure on 
the material and tends to keep it in position, 
but if loosely packed the absence of sides would 
be a source of danger, as the material could 
easily fall out. If a similar crate were used to 
carry a roll of lead, it would be necessary to 
place a stay (B, Fig. 12) across the top to 
counteract and relieve the strain at the bottom. 
When baskets are used, the danger lies in the 
If they are hooked to chains, which is 
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Timber.—Timber in lengths can be carried in 
the same manner as the iron girders, but owing 
to the greater friction set up between wood and 
iron it is not so likely to slip as the former. 
The same precautions, however, are necessary. 

Brichs, Slates, §c.—Bricks, slates, &c., in large 
quantities are slung in crates, in smaller quanti- 
ties in baskets, and in small work are carried 
in hods by labourers, The crates (Fig. 11) will 
carry a8 many as 350 bricks, It will be noticed 
that they are not fitted with sides. This is to 
facilitate loading. The chief danger arises from 
their use when they are improperly packed. 
When suspended the pull on the handles causes 


FIC. &. 


does, cause them to give way. One remedy is 
for the chain or rope to be carried round the 
basket, as shown in Fig. 14. The pieces of wood 
marked ‘‘R,” if fixed as shown, would give the 
basket a level bottom and would also tend to 
prevent the rope slipping. A better course 
would be so to construct the basket that the 
material of which the handles are made should 
be carried down the sides and along the bottom 
of the baskets and well secured there. In any 
case care should be taken to see that the baskets 
are strong enough in the first instance, are kept 
in proper repair, and not overloaded, and that 


' spring hooks are used on the slings. 
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Stone.—There are several methods of lifting 
stone. It can be lifted in the same manner as 
ironwork, or may be suspended by means of a 
“lewis,” or again by means of nippers. The first 
method is perhaps the safest, but is generally 
used for undressed work only, as the chain is 
apt to break up any finished edges, Xc. As 
regards the second method ahole is cut into the 
stone wider at the bottom than at the top, three 
pieces of iron (as shown on Fig. 15) are fitted 
into it, the outside or splayed pieces first, and 
the rectangular centre piece last. A bolt running 
through the top of each fixes its position, and 
at the same time secures a ring into which the 
hook, by which it is to be lifted, is placed. This 
arrangement will lift a very great weight. They 
are made in all sizes to suit ; the softer the stone 
the deeper they ought to be in proportion to the 
weight. ‘The risk of its giving way if the stone 
is not free from vents, or when the lewis does 
not fit the hole, or again'if the weight is not 
evenly distributed, is considerable. Its use with 
perfect safety can only be left to the judgment 
of the mason, The nippers clutch the stone on 
the outside. Danger may arise if the small 
holes picked out to receive the nippers are so 
near the top edges of the stone that the points 
drag out ; or again, the centre of gravity may be 
above the points, causing the stone to turn over 
and fall. It is, of course, assumed that the plant 
in use has been both in point of quantity and 
quality (and the first is of equal importance 
with the second) fully sufficient. It is regret- 
table that often in actual practice this has 
been found not to be so. Inferior tackle has 
been and is responsible for many accidents. 
Many lives could have been saved if a little 
forethought had been used, and compliance 
made with those unwritten rules by which 
workmen should be guided. Fig. 16 will give a 
clear illustration of what is meant. A labourer, 
in building a scaffold, required a ledger at 
point A. He fetched it from point B. He 
carried it upon his right shoulder, and in turning 
the corner in the direction of the arrow the end 
of the pole struck against standard ©. The 
recoil immediately knocked him off the scaffold. 
If the pole had been upon his left shoulder, the 
blow would have fallen harmlessly and his life 
would not have been lost, 


Some Suggestions. 


The following suggestions, if carried out, 
would tend materially to reduce the number of 
accidents occurring on buildings in course of 
construction or repair :— 

(1) All working platforms above the height 
of 10ft. taken from the adjacent ground-level 
should, before employment takes place on them, 
be provided throughout their entire Jength on 
the outside and at the ends (a) witha guard- 
rail fixed at a height of 3ft. 6in, above the 
scaffold boards (openings may be left for work- 
men to land from the Jadders, and for the landing 
of material); or (2) with boards fixed so that 
their bottom edges are resting on or abutting 
to the scaffold boards, The boards so fixed 
should rise above the working platform not 
less than Zin. Openings may be left for the 
landing of the workmen from the ladders. 

(2) All runs” or sirnilar means of communi- 
caticn between different portions of a scaffold or 
building should be not less than 18in. wide. If 
composed of two or more boards they should be 
fastened together in such a manner as to prevent 
unequal sagging, 

(3) Scaffold boards forming part of a working 
platform should be supported at each end by a 
putlog, and should not project more than 6in, 
beyond it unless lapped by another board, which 
should rest partly on or over the same putlog 
and partly upon putlogs other than those upon 
which the supported board rests. In such cases 
where the scaffold boards rest upon brackets the 
foregoing suggestion should read as if the word 
“ bracket” replaced the word ‘‘putlog.” (Hxperi- 
ments have shown that a board with not more than 
a 6in. projection over a putlog can be considered 
safe from trapping or tilting.) 

(4) All supports to centering should be carried 
from a solid foundation. 

(5) In places where the scaffolding has been 
sublet to a contractor the employer should 
satisfy himself, before allowing work to proceed 
on it, that the foregoing suggestions have been 
complied with, and that the material used in the 
construction of the scaffold is sound. 


Engineering Notes. 


The New Police Station at Prestatyn has been 
fitted by Messrs, John King, Ltd., of Liverpool, 
with their “small tube” hot-water apparatus, 

The Westbrook Temporary Hospital, Herne Bay, 
is being warmed and ventilatei.by Shorland’s 
patent Manchester stoves and special inlet tubes, 
supplied by Messrs, E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester, 

The Whitechapel and Bow Railway, which has 
been under construction for the past three years, 
will be opened to the public on May Ist. The 
line connects the District Railway at White- 
chapel with the Tilbury line at Bow, and will 
allow either steam or electricity to be used as 
the motive power. 

The Harbour Works at Colombo.—An extensive 
series of important works is being carried out at 
the present time in the harbour of Colombo, 
These consist of two breakwaters, a graviny 
dock, a slipway and a coaling depot. The 
sheltered area enclosed within the harbour will 
be about 660 acres, which will give to Colombo 
one of the largest artificial harbours in the world. 
The north-east breakwater, which is practically 
complete, is built of rubble pierre perdu, thrown 
into the sea with a base from 200ft. to 300ft. wide, 


with a width of 7O0ft. at the top and a height of - 


7ft. above sea-level. The north-west breakwater 
is constructed of concrete blocks about 30 tons 
in weight. The graving dock wili be 600ft. in 
length on the floor, 121ft. in width at the copings 
and 85ft, at the entrance, with a depth of 30ft. 
over the sill at low water, The-slipway will 
have a gradient of 1 in 20, and at the outer end 
will be covered by 25ft. of water. At that end, 
resting on a rubble bed, the sections of the plat- 
form have a framework of jarrah wood encased 
in concrete, but higher up, where the weight of 
the vessel will bear more fully as it isdrawn out 
of the water, concrete work, based upon piles 
driven down to a solid stratum, is employed, 


Correspondence. 


The New Cowl Tests. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


CAPE TOWN. 

Srr,—I am flooded with numerous pamphlets 
relating to the new Cowl Committee tests, 
presumably because my name bas been men- 
tioned in the report published by the Sanitary 
Institute. I wish to state that I do not agre2 
with all the abuse that has been heaped upon 
the late Mr. Rogers Field; at the same time, 
Mr, Rogers Field and myself were not in accord 
as to how the experiments should be conducted 
or tabulated—hence my early departure as an 
assistant from his active efforts to unravel the 
mysteries of ventilation, I must explain that 
it was purely an accident that I became con- 
nected with these experiments, and that both 
before and after I left Mr. Field others were 
hard at work on the numerous problems, and 
did their duty conscientiously under orders 
received. Although the methods of testing 
were undoubtedly defective, lam sure that at 
some future date some one with ample time and 
funds will thank the Sanitary Institute and Mr. 
Rogers Field for so large a number of recorded 
experiments. The subject is a most difficult 
one, at the same time a very important one, 
and should not be howled down by interested 
manufacturers of cowls. Did you ever know a 
man who invented a pump for water or for air 
without declaring it the most efficient and 
economical inthe market? After wading through 
more than 2,000 experiments conducted by Mr. 
Rogers Field I soon saw that the subject had a 
wider range, i.e, the flow of air across such 
tubes and finials must follow some laws at 
present difficult to grasp but once mastered 
would also apply to river and harbour mouths, 
&e. I quite agree with some critics that the 
tests were mad3 on too small a scale and, I 
may add, without proper precautions from a 
scientific standpoint: but to class them as 
totally valueless is at once rash and ungrateful. 
No man could have been more serious in his 
work than Mr. Rogers Field, and I am surprised 


_ no one has so far spoken a good word for him.— 


Yours truly, A, W. ACKERMANN. « 
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New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
May 5th. 

1901.—Sinking Shafts for Foundations.--4,625, 
J. Wiuson, Craigenhall, Falkirk, The shafts 
are sunk by a hollow column formed with an 
armoured cutting edge at the bottom, Tais 
column is provided with a number of pipes down 
which fluid or gas is forced when the soil resists 
the downward pressure, being thus loosened so as 
to allow the column to sink, The loosened 
matter is sucked up by a central pipe. 


Wallpaper Trimming Machines. — 6,065. C. 
BOUTTENBENDER, 15, York Place, Baker Street, 
London, W. The machine consists of two pairs 
of scissor-like shears which trim the paper at 
each side, the paper being automatically ad- 
vanced after each cut. It is claimed that the 
device is simmp'e and inexpensive, 


Cheap Houses.—6,115. J. A. Bropin, City 
Engineer, Liverpool. According to this inven- 
tion houses for the poor are constructed almost 
entirely of concrete. The walls, floors and roofs 
are formed of separate concrete slabs completed 
at the works, and the edges have interlocking 
joints which are fixed with cement. The roof is 
flat, with the necessary slope to take off water, 
and the inside stairs are of concrete. Theadvan- 
tages claimed are cheapness, sanitary condition 
and rapid construction. 


Bath Fittings for Asylums.—6,570. T. W. 
TWYFORD, Cliffe Vale Works, Hanley. The hot 
and cold water supply valves are of the ordinary 
screw-down type, but are so arranged that hqt — 
water cannot be let into the bath until the cold- 
water tap has been opened, and also the latter 
cannot be clo:el until the hot-water tap has 
been shut down, thus obviating any risk of 
scalding. 


Hydraulic Rams.—7,340. R. RACKHAM, of 
Robert Warner & Co, Walton-on-the-Naze, 
This invention relates to rams of the suction- 
pipe type or those in which the waste water is 
conducted below the standing level of the tail 
water. The discharge valve has a horizontal 
hollow stem containing a spring, with holes for 
admitting air either to the suction chamber or to 
the body of the ram. The end of the horizontal 
stem works in a water tank having a screw plug 
for regulating the height of the water, _ 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
May 12th.’ A summary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, The names 
in italics are those of the communicators of the 
inventions. 

1901.—4,345, SHARPLES, stop taps. 4,437, 
WIiLson, blocks for arches. 4,457, WARD & 
WARD, water-supply cisterns. 4,500, WATKIN- 
SoN, shower apparatus for baths. 4,702, HECHT 
& POULENC, manufacture of lacquers and 
varnishes. 5,466, HrEAworp & HULME, metal 
rings for jointing pipes. 5,509, AxeR, drying 
kilns, 5,895, WEBBER, windows, 5,970, TIMO- 
KHOWITCH, ventilation of rooms and buildings. 


6,350, STANLEY, manufacture of tiles. 6,451, — 


BurLerR & Hunt, combined intercepting trap 
and flood valve. 6,837, SUTCLIFFE, hydraulic 
presses for slabs, blocks, &c. 6,868, PEGG & 
PEGG, gravel washing machines, 7,087, KAYE, 
locks or latches for sliding doors, 7,126, 
TEMPERLEY, TEMPERLEY & TEMPERLEY, wood 
or other block pavement and flooring, 7,768, 
Barty, placing rope grips on aérial ropeways. 
7,704, LE MAITRE, window sashes, casements, 
&e. 9,298, ScHMIDT, road-cleaning machines, 
10,455, LAKE (Confalonieri 5 Confulonieri), 
floors. 12,272, LAKE (Fried. Krupp Gruson- 
werk), artificial stone blocks, &c. 18,163, 
SCHWARZ, machine for preparing materials for 
artificial stone. 21,972, WEBB, door checks. 
25,213, FERGUSON, instrument for measuring ~ 
and recording distances travelled and for sur- 
veying purposes, 26,074, BATES, taps. 26,434, 
GILBERT, mitre-planing machine, 


1902.—505, MoNNoyER, sinking and construc- 
1,299, HoSSFELD, means for pre- — 


tion of wells. 


‘venting draughts. 1,324, COULSON, conveyor or 


transporter belt. 1,681, MITCHELL, pipe cutters, — 


1,842, SommrRs, fireplaces. 
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Views & Reviews. 


Chronicles of the Tower. 


The second yolume of this work continues the 
chronicle of social and historical events in the 
Tower from the time of the Stuarts to the 
present day. It cannot be said that the volume 
possesses any essentiai architectural importance, 
though the study of the building as a palace, a 
prison, a law court and a_ barrack makes 
interesting reading, The conspicuous part in 
the national history which London’s fortress has 
filled in the past is sufliciently and ably set 
forth; and the author's acknowledged skill in 
anecdotage makes the assimilation of the facts 
both easy and pleasant. Of antiquarian value 
are the many views of the Tower reproduced 
from old pictures and prints, which relate, 
pictorially, its transition from a Norman fortress 
to a barrack almost as clearly as does the text in 
words. Executions have always exercised a 
morbid curiosity in human minds, and in the 

_ present volume this is evidenced by numerous 
reproductions from contemporary prints show- 
ing the infliction of the death penalty on the 
rebel Lords, 1746-7. Judging by the numerovs 
well-filled stands, these dread events constituted 
important social functions, The need of the 
supervising hand of the County Council issiown 
in the illustration (facing page 130) of a stand 
collapsing at the execution of Lord Lovat, 
whereby—as we are told underneath—- “above 
fifty persons Jost their lives and were disabled.” 

In Appendix IV. under the title of ‘‘ Recent 
Liscoveries at the Tower” Lord Ronald Gower 
gives some valuable particulars of Roman work 
disclosed by the demolition of a range of build- 


ings on the east side of the White Tower, | 


believed to have been originally built in the 
fourteenth or fifteenth century, but which had 
been so patched and altered as to have lost all 
antiquarian interest, The building -was entirely 
remoyed with the exception of those portions of 
the south walls and the ruins of the Wardrobe 
Tower which form the north wall of the Tower 
Armoury erected in 1826. It was during this 
work of demolition that Roman tiles and mortar 
were found worked up into the material of 
which these walls were built. ‘At the south- 
east corner, and adjoining the remains of the 
Wardrobe Tower, a portion of Roman wall was 
disclosed, haying three courses of bonded tiles, 
showing above the surface of the débris, ‘This 
piece of wall is in a direct westerly line with the 
old city wall, shown in a plan of the Tower, 
made in 1597.” The author's inference from this 
discovery is that either the wall is part of the 
original Roman city wall, or it forms part of the 
remains of a Roman building, in which latter 
case it proves the existence of a previous Roman 
fortre:s on the site of the White Tower, always 
a contested point. Stowe’s evidence that the 
Conqueror caused the present White Tower to be 
erected at the south-east angle of the city wall, 
which would be the actual spot where the 
fragment was found, points to the former 
hypothesis as the most probable. The Cradle 
Tower (the third tower on the southern side of 
the Ballium walls) has now proved to be the 
entrance to the Queens’ apartments from the 
river, they having extended from the Lanthorn 
Tower to the south-east angle of the White 
Tower, and the space recently cleared formed 
the queen’s private garden. 
The author protests strongly against the 
hideous new guard-house which has been built 
close to the White Tower, and unfortunately 
announces further acts of vandalism proposed 
_by the War Office. “It has been determined to 
build stores on the Queen’s gardens, and con- 
sequently the loopholes in the old Ballium wall 
will be blocked up. The site will thus be lost 
for further investigation, and as the Office of 
~ Works has no power to prevent these works 
_ being carried out, all that has been exposed of 
_ one of the most interesting portions of the older 
part of the Tower will be lost.” It is high time 
that the military should be bundled out of the 
Tower neck and crop, As an historical relic the 
Tower is of the highest importance ; asa barrack 
and a fortress it is neither suitable nor necessary. 
Each year sees the policy of exclusion more 
rigorously carried out: not a quarter of the 
_ buildings open to the public twenty years ago 
can now be seen by visitors, who will soon be 


restricted to the cloak- and refreshment-rooms — 
medieval relics it is true, but not quite so 
interesting as the buildings beyond. If Lord 
Ronald Gower’s book can draw the attention of 
Parliament to the further vandalistic changes 
proposed it will have an additional merit to that 
of being an eminently readable history of the 
Tower. 

“The Tower of London—Vol. 2.”.° By Lord Ronald 


Sutherland Gower, F.S A. London: George Bell & Sons, 
York Street, Covent Garden. Price 2ls. nett, 


Masters and Men. 


Birmingham Building Trade Dispute.—A com- 
mittee appointed by a general meeting of the 
Birmingham Master-Builders’ Association last 
week met the several branches of the operatives 
in consultation. Mr. Albert Smith (president 
of the Birmingham Master Builders’ As3ocia- 
tion) acted as chairman, and representatives of 
the bricklayers, carpenters, masons, labourers, 
plasterers and plumbers were in turn inter- 
viewed. The masters proposed to reduce the 
masons’ and plasterers’ wages Id. per hour, and 
reduce all other branches of the trade to 9d. per 
hour. In addition they asked fora uniform hour 
for beginning and ending work. <A prolonged 
discussion took place upon the proposed altcra- 
tions in the working rules, with the resalt that, 
with the exception of one or two points, the 
settlement of the matters in dispute was agreed. 
to. As it is not proposed to reduce the existing 
rate of wages, it is confidently anticipated that 
no difficulties will be raised by the operatives to 
prevent a friendly settlement. 


CORONATION DECORATIONS. 


N the suggestion of Sir L. Alma Tadema, 
R,A., who was called in consultation by the 
Westminster Council Committee, Mr. Frederick 
Vigers has been appointed to carry out the 
scheme of decorations for that city. It will 
depend upon the response which the appeal now 
being made for funds meets with whether Mr. 
Vigers’s scheme can be carried out in its entirety, 
but in a rich city such as Westminster, and for 
such a purpose, it is scarcely conceivable that 
ample means will not be forthcoming. Tor the 
bulk of the route Mr. Vigers suggests an avenue 
of Venetian masts to be joined together by 
wreaths of red roses, with leaves and_ red 
celluloid balls, and bound together with yellow 
ribbons. The immediate neighbourhood of the 
Abbey will be fronted by columns painted white, 
each furnished with a trophy of his Majesty’s 
arms surrounded by the Ribbon of the Order of 
the Garter, and ensigned with the Imperial 
crown. The columns will be connected by 
wreaths bound with white ribbon, and at the 
top of each, on a mound of blue glass, to contain 
electric lights, will be a golden winged figure 
playing a musicalinstrument. A notable part of 
the plan is the erection of triumphal arches repre- 
senting Great Britain and Jreland, India, Canada, 
Australasia and Africa at various points on the 
route. The first will represent the Royal Family 
of England, by means of his Majesty's Coat of 
Arms set in a trophy of the banners of the 
Princes of the Blood; and Great Britain and 
Treland by shields emblazoned in their heraldic 
colours, Figures of the patron saints will sur- 
mount the whole, which is to be draped with a 
golden cloth sémé of his Majesty’s cypher in red, 
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PLAN OF CRYPT. 


CHURCH OF THE SACRED HEART, MONTMARTRE, PARIS, 


THE CHURCH OF THE SACRED 
HEART, PARIS. 


ADDITIONAL NOTH. 


[As stated on p. 82 of our last issue, at the 
moment of going to pres; we received from 
M. Henri Rauline some additional particulars 
and illustrations of the Church of the Sacred 
Heart, Paris. These are now given.—ED. 

B. J. 
HE Tien to ereci at Montmartre the 
Church of the Sacred Heart was made on 
July 23rd, 1873, soon after which a competition 
among French and foreign architects was. held, 
*-and the design of the late Paul Abadie was 
accepted from among those of seventy-eight 
competitors. The official ceremony of laying 
the foundation-stone took place on June 16th, 
1875, and the work was begun in earnest a few 
weeks later. The nature of the ground, which 
consists of superimposed layers of clay, chalk 
and sand, made it very difficult to secure good 
foundations for the building, and in order to 
avoid any subsidences, which would have. been 
fatal, eighty-five shafts were sunk to a depth of 
34 metres below the level of the lower church, 
resting on a very thick layer of gypsum. These 
shafts, which were from 38 to 5 metres in 
diameter, were built up in rough masonry, with 
hydraulic lime, the total contents being 40,000 
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PLAN OF CHURCH PROPER. 


cubic metres. At the top the sha!ts were con- 
nected by large arches, on which the church 
rests; in addition to which the central shafts 
receiving the weight of the great dome were 
further strengthened by a bed of concrete 
1 metre 20c. thick. 

The chure’ consists of two parts, the basilica 
proper and the crypt, the latter extending en- 
tirely uader the former, so that its plan is 
practically the same. The crypt, which is 9m, 
60c. bigh to the top of the vaulting, is largely 
lighted by windows overlooking a cutting which 
has been made all round. The basilica is 100 
metres long and 50 metres wide, with a cupola 
in the centre 16 metres in diameter, at the rear 
of which the choir extends in a semi-circle: 
both having side aistes on which the chapels 
open. Between the chapels three large galleries 
are arrange 1 on the principal axes of the build- 
ing. The belfry is situated at the end of the 
church, above the Chapel of the Virgin, and is 
entered from the principal axis, 

The dome, which is the only part of the 
building really complete, is circular and rests 
on four piers 14 metres 50c. high, spaced 
at 16 metres and tied at the upper portions 
by great arches of 8 metres radius, the whole 
forming a regular square. Above the four 
pendentives is the drum of the dome, or 
tholobate, consisting of two parts or stages. 
The triforium is 5 metres 40c, high and is 


formed of twenty bays opening on to the 
interior by wide arcades. This is surmounted 
by a second gallery 7 metres 30c. high, lighted 
by twenty spacious windows pierced through 
the exterior wall. Lastly, comes the conical 
vault (or ovoid rather), the crown being 54 metres _ 
above the floor of the church. Outside, at the 
springing, there is a colonnide 3 metres 50c. high, 
while above is a lantern 17 metres high, the top 
of which is 83 metres from the ground, or 
12+ metres from the bottom of the foundations, 
The construction of the dome offered a problem 
rarely set for solution. The majority of cupolas 
are constructed with light materials bound by 
strong iron bands s) as to neutralise the oblique 
thrust. At Montmartre, on the contrary, every 
part is constructed of stones carefully dressed 
and fitted together. This method is much more — 
scientific than the other, though it has the dis- 
advantage of not resisting the oblique thrust, 
which has to be neutralised by a careful dis- 
tribution of the weights and thrusts, Besides, 
as the tholobate consists of twenty bays sup- 
ported by relatively slender columns, it has 
been necessary to determine exactly the direc 
tion of the line of pressure in order to assure 
the stability of the building, the architect having 
calculated the weight of all the stones in the — 
dome, their form often being dictated by the 
precise requirements, Asa matter of fact, the 
four piers of the dome support a weight of 
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Henry T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A., Architect. 
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36 kilogrammes 210h, per square centimetre at the 
_ floor-level of the church proper, At first sight 
this may seem enormous, but when it is con- 
sidered that the stone in the piers would only 
crush at a pressure of 850 t» 1,300 kilogrammes, 
there is no fear when the pressure does not 
amount to more than 838 kilogrammes. The 
stone used is that of Souppes, a small dis- 
trict in the Department of the Seine and Marne. 
It is transported’to Paris by boat, The founda- 
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tions were begun in the autumn of 1875 accord- 
ing to the plans of the late M, Abadie, who 
directed the work up to the time of his death in 
August, 1884, at which time the walls had not 
reached more,than a dozen metres above the 
floor of the basilica, 
elapsed and the works were then placed under 
the control of M. Laissée, Professor of Architec- 
ture at the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and of M. 
Henri Rauline, a pupil of the late M. Abadie 


An interval of some moaths . 


and his colleague from the first at Montmartre. 
M. Laissée died in January, 1891, and the work 
then rested solely with M. Rauline. At the 
present time the building is far from finished : 
among the chief work still to be done is the 
belfry, which, according to the new designs, 
will be 120 metreshigh, The interior decoration 
and finishings have scarcely been begun ag yet. 
Much time and much money are still needed 
before this great cathedral will be complete, 
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ACETYLENE GAS GENERATORS. 


HE following are some additional particulars 

of the report on acetylene gas generators 

recently issued by the Home Office, and referred 
to on p. 79 of our issue for March 19th :— 

The forty-six different generators tested can 
be divided into three classes :—(a@) Non-auto- 
matic, (>) automatic carbide to water gen- 
erators, and (c) automatic water to carbide 
generators. In the first class ten generators 
were submitted, eight of which, however, failed 
to come within the standard of efficiency con- 
sidered safe by the Committee, namely, 90 per 
cent. of the possible yield of carbide. The remain- 
ing two, which came well above the limit, were 

‘“‘The Ideal” (99°80 efficiency). 

“ Willey’s No. 2” (96:15 efficiency), 
With this type of generator a storage holder 
is necessary of sufficient capacity to take up the 
total yield of gas from the carbide, and in this 
respect it differs from those of the automatic 
class, which are intended to generate the gas 
as required for consumption. : 

English inventors appear to have found the 
automatic carbide to water problem a difficult 
one to cope with, though the system is largely 
adopted on the Continent and in America, as 
only six generators of this class were submitted, 
and four failed to reach the standard of efficiency 
liid down hy the Committee. The machines 
which passed satisfactorily were 

Strode’s ‘‘ Perfect” (94°72 efficiency). 

** Hesperus,’ portable (94°28 efficiency). 
The great advantage of] the carbile to water 
generator, properly constructed, is the purity of 
the gas generated and the absence of after-genera- 
tion, which, next to absolute safety, are the chief 
essentials of good acetylene gas generators. 

Twenty-nine firms were represented in the 
water to carbide class, sixteen with generators 
having an efficiency of 90 per cent. and more, 
and thirteen whose generators did not reach 


this. The following were the sixteen :— 
Efficiency per cent, 
1, “Sunbeam ” - “ - = 399° 
2. ‘Economic ” - - 988 
8. “Gregory Smith No. 1” - 988 
4. “Allen” - - - - 97°59 
5. “Moss’s” = > - - 97°54 
6. Strode’s “ Portable” - - 97:52 
7. “Sir Charles Forbes” - 97°05 
8. 8.0. “Sovereign” - - - 96°85 
9. “ Auto-Simplex” - - - 96°74 
10, “Imperial” (1lt.) - Z - 96°00 
11. “Owens” - - - - 95°04 
12. “ Howe & Colonial, No. 2” - - 94°31 
13. Rosco “ Automatic ”’ - - 91°46 
14. Salisbury “ Bleriot” (motor lamp) 90°47 
15. “Leading Light” - - - 90°20 
16, Read Halliday - ” - 90°00 


The efficiency in some instances was under 
70 per cent., and it is difficult to account for a 
loss of over 30 per cent. of the total yield of gas, 
It would have been interesting to know some- 
thing of the conditions under which the machines 
were tested ; for instance, the amount of carbide 
with which each machine was tested, the num- 
ber of hours each machine was run, the purity 
of gas generated, and whether any generators 
were tested with purifiers attached, 

The low efficiency in a good many instances 
may have been caused by a purifier which not 
only took the impurities out of the acetylene but 
evidently took out part of the gas itself. Water 
absorbs acetylene gas, 1 cub. ft. of water taking 
up 1 cub. ft. of gas, and consequently machines 
having a great bulk of water would show a low 
efficiency until the water became saturated with 
gas, when the absorption would cease, except 
when the pressure in the apparatus was high, 
when there would always be a certain diffusion 
of gas from the water into the air, 

The Committee give in an appendix the various 
conditions which a generator should fulfil to be 
considered safe, which may be summed up as 
follows :— 

. Low temperature. 

. Efficiency 90 per cent, 

. Gas pipes to be of full size. 

. Complete decomposition of carbide in the generator. 
Low pressure. 

Absence of impurities. 

. Precautions taken against freezing. 

. Lime sludge not to have access to gas or water pipes. 
, Glass gauges to be avoided. 


10. Air-space as small as possible, 
11. Oopper parts to be avoided. 
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A great deal of harm hasbeen done to the acety- 
lene industry by the cheap and imperfect machines 
put on the market in the early days, and also by 


the unskilled manner in which instaHations have 
been ‘fitted up; but with a good generator, pro- 
perly fitted pipes and properly constructed gas 
fittings the installation can be made a perfect 
success, As compared with other lights, with 
calcium carbide at £20 per ton the cost is 
no more than coal gas at 4s, per 1,000 cub. ft. 
Calcium carbide can be produced on the Conti- 
nent and in America at about £12 per ton, and 
there is every prospect of the production in 
England being cheapened, in fact a considerable 
reduction in the price has just been made, 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. ' = 


Adjoining Plots : Footings, Rights of Light. 

BUILDERS’ JOURNAL writes : “ A bought a plot 
of land from B, who has other land adjoining 
the plot. When A staked out an’ external wall 
he gave notice to B, who ebjected to the foot- 
ings projecting on to his (B’s) land: B: also 
objected to windows being put in this external 
wall; there is no mention of these points in 
the agreement; and on the plan of the land 
there is marked ‘proposed road’ along this 
boundary. (1) Are footings as proposed by A 
legally in order, and, if notice has to be given 
to B, how long will it be before A can proceed to 
build? (2) Is A entitled to build windows in 
the external wall (they would be glazed with 
opaque glass)? (3) If the ‘proposed road’ 
were formed as shown, would this have made any 
difference to the right of light?” 

(1) Within the Metropolitan area A may 
legally construct the projecting footings of an 
external wall upon his neighbour's property, if 
necessary, but no similar legal right exists in 
other parts of the country unless specially 
obtained. The London Building Act of 1894 
(57 and 58 Vict., c. 213) states in section 87, 
clause 6, that where a building owner proceeds 
“to build an external wall-on his own land, 
he shall have a right, at his own expense, at 
any time after the expiration of one month from 
the service of the notice, to place on the land 
of the adjoining owner, below the level of the 
lowest floor, the projecting footings of the 
external wall, with concrete or other solid sub- 
structure thereunder, making compensation to 
the adjoining owner or occupier for any damage 
occasioned thereby.” This Act, however, only 
applies to the Metropolis. The Model By-laws 
issued by the Local Government Board in 
accordance with the provisions of the Public 
Health Act of 1875 (88 and 39 Vict., c. 55) may 
be taken as representative of the local by-laws 
ordinarily enforced in connection with the con- 
struction of new streets and buildings, Claus? 15 
of these Model By-laws states that “every person 
who shall erect a new building shall construct 
every wall of such building so as to rest upon 
proper footings. He shall cause the projection 
at the widest part of the footings of every wall, 
on each side of such wall, to be at least equal 
to one-half of the thickness of such wall at its 
base, unless an adjoining wall ‘interferes, in 
which case the projection may be omitted where 
that wall adjoins.” Under these circumstances 
no powers are given to the building owner to 
construct the footings for his wall upon the 
property of the adjoining owner. (2) In the 
case of an external wall built by A wholly upon 
his own land, he may construct windows therein 
if he so desires, but at the same time B has 
power to prevent A obtaining any prescriptive 
right of light over his property by erecting a 
hoarding or building a wall upon his own 
boundary line, (3) The words “ proposed road” 
on the plan apparently have no practical value, 
as it would appear to be optional with B whether 
the proposed road is constructed or not, The 
property should have been purchased upon the 
expressed and written condition that B should 
construct the road within a certain period, and 
thus provide A with a proper frontage towards 


_ purlins with no struts under them. 
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it. If there is any doubt as to the actual con- 
ditions under which the property was purchased, _ 
A should place the matter in the hands of an — 
experienced solicitor, © fa OS 


: Right of Way. - 

REASON writes: “A ownsan estate of about 
ten acres, which he has laid out for building 
purposes; it was formerly a farm with house — 
and outbuildings, the only road being an 
old one running through B’s (the adjoining — 
owner's) land. B made and drained his old — 
road, and the land on one side has been built. — 
upon; but B will not allow a right of way over — 
this road, contending that A’s right is only an © 
agricultural one to the farm; and accordingly — 
B locks the gate in his boundary wall. Is he — 
right in doing $0?” "a 

If A, as owner of the adjoining house and ~ 
land, possessed a right of way oyer the road Cc, — 
then it is considered that B cannot confine such 
right of way within the limits mentioned, unless — 
it has been previously specifically laid down in 
those terms by means of a formal agreement, 
Under ordinary circumstances it is customary — 
for all rights to go with the land, and assuming — 
that A, being the original owner of theadjacent 
property, had acquired a prescriptive right of — 
way over the road ©, then the purchasers. of 
the land from A have also acquired the same — 
tights, T, ECS 
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Buildings in and around Hamburg. se 
SUNDERLAND.—T. K. writes: “ITintend spend- 
ing two or three days in Hamburg, Which 
buildings there are worth visiting? ” “Oa 
Hamburg is a large modern continental city, 
its two principal buildings, the Borse and the — 
Rath-haus, being both of recent erection, and — 
the latter of first-rate importance. The Nicolai — 
Church in the Hopfen Market has the third — 
highest Gothic tower in Europe (473ft.), and — 
the Michaelis Church also has a high tower — 
(426ft.). An architectural student, however, — 
would probably be disappointed with Hamburg, — 
and would do much better to go on to Liibeck, 
which is only about an hour’s run distant, trains — 
leaving Hamburg at 7.15, 8.45 and 10.30 am., 
and returning from Liibeck at 6.47, 7.55 and — 
9.0 p.m. In this city there is much old work of 
great beauty, including .the cathedral (1170- © 
1341), the famous Hall of the Hausa (now the 
Rath-haus), the Holsten Gate (Norman), the — 
exquisite medizval Burg Gate, and the Gothic — 
Marien-Kirche, besides a number of handsome — 
citizens’ houses. The best hotel at Hamburg is — 
the ‘Hamburger Hof” and at Liibeck the © 
“Stadt Hamburg.” ALT. 2a 


Duties of Clerk of Works. 3 


. SourH Croypoy.—H. G.T. writes: “What — 


are the duties of a clerk of works ?”” “4 

Get “The Conduct of Building Work and- 
the Duties of a Clerk of Works,” by J. Leaning, — 
from Mr, B. T. Batsford, 91, High Holborn, — 
W.C., price 2s, 6d. a 


Surveying. > 

WIGHT STUDENT writes: “Are there any 
recent manuals published giving the best 
methods of surveying houses and grounds with — 
a view to making a plan?” = 
Consult Baker’s ‘‘ Surveying” (to be obtained 
from Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, 
W.C., price 2s.), and see an answer to an enquiry — 
on measuring buildings on p. 189 of our issue 
for April 10th, 1901, ie: 
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Stresses in Roof-Truss. c 

LonpoN, W.C.—STUDENT writes: ‘Please 
give stress diagrams of roof-truss shown on the 
accompanying tracing (not reproduced). Do 
you think it is of sufficient strength at point A, 
or does it require to be made wider?” a 
It is impossible to give a stres3 diagram for 
this roof-truss without knowing more about it. 
There is no apparent reason for the very peculiar 
shape, and it is much too weak through the part 
marked A on the long |side, which appears to be 
practically the middle of the span. If it were 
increased to 18in. deep througa A it would then 
require about 6 sy. in, ineach flange, The princi- 
pal rafter is not only too light but has several 
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_ WEATHER-TIGHT WINDOWS.* 


-* By B, M. WARD, 


HICH are the best methods of preventing 
windows leaking (water and air) under 
strong and prolonged pressure of wind and rain ? 
hat is the subject of my paper, which is not 
- meant to instruct you, but to draw out the ideas 
and opinions of those present. I want to know 
what is to be done to keep a window weather- 
tight under the most extraordinary conditions, 
In the firss place let us consider the junc- 
tion of the frame and the brick- or stonework 
at the’ jambs, head and sills. Bed the frame 
in hair-mortar, you say. Is this sufficient, 
especially if the bedding is not very well built ? 
It is very difficult to bed a frame really well. 
Moreover, under the varying temperatures, this 
bedding draws away either from the frame or 
from the brickwork (or stonework); little 
- eracks occur; then in a big storm the wind, 
if prolonged, will force water through, and the 
trouble has begun. 
Put a weather-bar between the sills (see ce e, 
- sheets A,B,C)? Good; but what about the jambs, 
to svy nothing of the head? Here crops up the 
- question as to whether the window-frame should 
be fixed in front of, or behind, a reveal. In this 
_ there is plenty of food for discussion, I leave 
_ the meal to you. 
- I have not seen the idea exploited, but it 
_ seems to me that a metal tongue for stone, or a 
~ cement roll for brick, terra-cotta or concrete,would 
- bea good thing (d, d, din sheets A, B and C), 
~ In my opinion the weather side of thé metal bar 
or cement roll would be better exposed to the 
weather and air (A and B; d@), and I think the 
_ game would apply to the sill weather-bar (B and 
©); even if the bar or roll were omitted, the 
_ mere grooves would be helpful as “air-hollows.” 
_ This arrangement of the bar or roll would be of 
_-yery little value if the frame were in front of a 
reveal. I have also shown a further groove in 
the solid frames (fff, A, B and C), and this 
_ serves a double (or triple) purpose. It forms an 
_ emergency air-cushion, preventing the further 
_ ingress of forced air; it exposes more of the 
frame itself to the air and so lessens the chance 
of rotting; and thirdly, by its use less of the 
- girth of the frame comes in contact with the 


bedding, itself an inducement to rotting; more- » 


a] : . . °°? 
_ over, in this connection the smaller the amount 


of contact between frame and bedding the 
better the chance of the bedding being made 
- eyen and homogeneous, 
_ Ihavealso shown (7 gg, A, Band C) “the break- 
_ water feature” of Mr, Campbell Douglas, advo- 
_ cated ia an article of his in ‘ Specification.” 
I have slightly modified it. Mr. Douglas 
Maintains that the fury of the storm will 
expend itself on this fillet, and only a weak 
edition will be left to tackle the joint between 
_ frame and brickwork. Moreover, I have shown 
in most cas2s th> frame-sill throated and pro- 
jecting over the stone sill, the weathering of 
_ which is taken back behind that throat (J, J, /, 
A, B and ©), another sigzestion by Mr. 
- Douglas, 
__ To come, now, to the different types of win- 
- dows. First, sash windows. These, as generally 
constructed, keep out the water fairly well, but 
for incessant rattling in a wind, just when you 
_ want to go to sleep, nothing can compete with a 
sash window. The sashes have shrunk in thick- 
_ ness, ani there is now unnecessary space for 
_ them between parting slip and lining or bead. 
- Slips of oak or felt or leather (/, h, sheet A) fixed 
_ to an existing window might stop the rattle. If 
they did, they would prevent the sashes being 
“opened, so you might as well screw the sashes up 
_ altogether. However carefully the sashes are 
_ made, however well seasoned the wood may be 
of which they are made, either they will rattle 
_ or they will not slide (at least after rain). The 
great thing is to press both sashes tight against 
the parting slip. It struck me the other day 
that the slope of the sill would help the lower 
sash to hug the parting bead if the sash could b> 
_ constantly pressed down, and the slope made 
_ Steeper than usual (j, A); similarly a fillet 
_ (i, A) in the head would help the upper sash if 
constantly pressed up. All we want, now, is a 


_ wonderful fastener which will, at one and the 
 ° 2] ea 4 2 


_* A paper read before the Li Rio 
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same time, push down the lower sash, push up 
the upper sash and pull the meeting-rails tight 
together, Whether these particular sections of 
bead and sill are valuable or absurd, the type 
of fastener I have described would be a useful 
addition to any existing window. 

But all this means a window shut tight—an 
abomination, at least in a bedroom, However, 
fairly large slots in the meeting-rails, which 
could be clos*d with little shutters, might be 
adopted. I have shown a great number of 
“water hollows” (as they are called; ‘air 
hollows” wou'd be a better word—m, m, m ; 
A, B and ©), These help considerably in keeping 
out drauzht and the weather generally. Any 
wet that gets to them is carried down at once in 
the case of jambs, ge‘s down as son as it can 
in the casa of sills, while in the heads it 
slips out of the holes drilled for that purpose. 
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boxes. All this is very true, I think; but Mr. 
Douglas does not say how he stops the feet of 
the jamb-boxes, to prevent them rotting in their 
most susceptible part. I have shown a block 


_under the feet, though I do not think it would 


answer very: well; so I rather sugzest the other 
sill, which provides little more contact with the 
bedding. This would be better, to my mind, if 
the weather bar were expose (as in B and C), 
The tall fascia in front of the bottom rail allows, 
of course, the bottom sash to be raised for 
ventilation through the meeting rails, without 
causing draight below. The shape of the fascia 
provides an emergency air-cushion at m, and 
less2ns the risk of the fascia and bottom rail 
sticking together, 

So much for sash windows, Of casement 
windows with the lights hung at the side and 
openinz out, there have beea suggested so many 


opps} 
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The greater object, however, of these hollows is 
the air-cushion which they form, This prevents 
forced air from making any progress. Those 
air hollows marked n, », 2 on sheets A, Band¢ are 
emergency hollows, so that in case of bad fitting 
the winds that escape through ‘‘m” may be 
stopped by ‘7.” 

I have shown two different s2c ions of sill in 
shest A. That marked P is Mr. Campbell 
Douglas’s section. He says that the wide sill, 
usually prescribed, is very liable to rot; will 
only allow a very gradual slope unless it is con- 
siderably deepened ; that the wet remains on this 
gradual slope in a wind, and blows up under the 
sas'1; that the wide bedded portion all unven- 
tilated is conducive to rot; that the weathering 
of the stone sill under and behind a throat in 
the frame sill is a great improyément, and so on. 
He says, too, that he finds there is no need to 


stay the outer parts of the feet of the jamb-— 


SASH WINDOWS. 
SHEET 4, 


sections of bottom rail and aill, and so many 
plans of jambs, most of which have their good 
points, that it is difficult to know which is the 
best. That marked J, J, J on sheet B seems to 
me to be good enough, There is little doubt 
that rebated rails in a casement would be a great 
advantage if they could only be made quite 
certain of fitting well to the frame and_ yet 
without danger of sticking. In this case (J JJ) 
there is always an emergency airhollow, 2, ”, ”; 
K isa usual section; Q can only be applied to 
the hinged side, of course; K would do for the 
other ; R would be good if the fitting could be 
guaranteed—the splays lessen the chance of 
sticking ; K, Qand R are all copied, and so are 
the sills marked s, of which Sa seems about the 
best. The mullion T is also copied, and looks 
satisfactcry, though I pcrsonally should always 
feel afraid of the rebates. All these details 
(sheet B) you'd equally apply to a fanlight 
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hung at the top, except that Q could only be 
the head. 

Wood casements hung at the side and opening 
in are more difficult to make weather-tight. 
It seems necessary to call in the use of metal 
in some shape or form in order to make a really 
satisfactory arrangement. Here I may mention 


that before writing this paper I thought it | 


would be a good thing to get the opinions of 
some of the local joiners and contractors on the 
whole subject of weather-tight windows, I 
therefore wrote to five or six prominent firms, 
but only received replies from two. One said 
they could give me no information; the other, 
Messrs, William Tomkinson & Sons, were good 
enough to send me a pamphlet on Elliott’s fitting 
to wood casements opening in, saying that they 
had always found them satisfactory. 

In the section of sill marked J (sheet c) I 
have shown Eliiott’s metal channels, for I cannot 
think of anything better. It would be unpleasant 
for anyone to lean the elbow on them if thinly 
clothed, but otherwise they would be very 
satisfactory. Between the jambs marked 3 
I have shown a plan of hooked meeting-rails ; 
the right-hand jamb has obviously no connection 
with these meeting-rails. 

K, K are plans of jambs for one window with 
metal bars, These would be very satisfactory if 
well fitted. Q, Q are sections of sills often used, 
and here copied, 

For fanlights hung at the bottom, the left- 
hand jamb (the hinged side) of J and kK would 
not apply, but the other jambs and heads would ; 
and for the bottom rail that on the transom R 
would, I think, do well enough, 

Fanlignis .hung at the centre (horizontal 
centre) can, f suppose, never be made quite 
weather-tight, especially at the centre; S and T 


show ordinary methods. It is better, if you must | 


have a fanlight hung at the centre, to have it of 
iron, as there is’then less unrebated portion at 
the centre. 

In the plans of jambs, 8 and T, I have shown 
the beads 7, m solid on the jambs: a joiner would 


a, 


much prefer these to be planted, but I think it is 
worth the extra expense to have them solid. 
With regard to casements revolving at their 


vertical centre, Captain Chaddock has very 
kindly brought bis model here. There ought to 
be the making of a really weather-tight window 
in this invention, though it is really intended 
for a bulkhead door in a ship. The window need 
not revolve on its exact centre at all; it can 
have the greater pait to go out, or to come in, 
and also can be swung back into the room, the 
reverse side in, so as to be cleaned with safety. 

With regard to iron casements, I only want to 
ask how long they will keep weather-tight. The 
manufacturersinvite you to play a fire-hose on one 
of their windows and guarantee there shall not 
be a drop of. moisture inside as a consequence. 
But this is with a newly-fitted window. I want 
to know how weather-tight they are after they 
have been slammed many hundreds of times and 
after they have been subjected to the extremes 
of temperature for, say, twenty years. 

I have touched on most of the varieties of 
windows usually specified, and I am not going 
to speak of any other kinds. 

The general arguments against nearly every 
section and plan I haye-advocated are com- 
plicatedness and expensiveness. With regard to 
the former, the golden rule that the simplest is 
the best seems not to. apply here at all. Simple 
splays and simple joints will-not do the work 

equired when under the severest conditions. 
With regard to expensiveness, I have purposely 
had no 1egard for expense. We want to know 
what is the dest ; we already know what is the 
cheapest, — Still it does seem absurd that we 
should have to be always hacking out little air- 
hollows here, there and everywhere, and inserting 


‘little metal tongues and channels, and always we 


are fearful that the joiner will not make a 
perfect fit, or if the fit is perfect at first we know 
that the wood will shrink if it has not been well 
seasoned, or worse still, we know that if it has 
been well seasoned it will swell in wet weather, 


Yet another point, I have so far spoken of | 
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“ weather” either as wet or as draught. There 
is a third feature of weather—temperature, A — 
window ought to keep out the cold and keep in 
the heat, Make your window never so waters 
tight, never so air-tight, one thickness of glass — 
will not’ keep in the heat or keep out the cold ; _ 
not even plate glass din. thick, oe 

While preparing this paper I have come more_ 
and more to the conclusion I arrived at years 
ago, that this country of ours, with its ‘‘ climate 
of samples,” requires the almost universal 
adoption of double windows: double casements — 
or sashes, with single or double frames. In 
Canada, I believe, they go further ; they screw 
up their double windows inside and out during 
the winter, and provide for the ventilation (or 
perhaps they don’t) by other means, : 

With double windows simple details: will be 
quite good enough ; the space between the sheets 
of glass is a splendid air-cushion, stopping wind 
coming through, and as for the heat and cold I 
suppose there is not a better non-conductor of 
heat than a mere layer of air. I am told that 
two sheets of glass with the air between them 
are as efficient as a 9in. brick wall, and that a 
single pane of glass has rarely 25 per cent. of 
that efficiency. As regards light, two clean 
panes of glass stop less light than one dirty pane ; 
though that is not meant for an argument. I 
ask you, finally, are not double windows the best 
of all; and if not, why not? 


“The Villages of Port Sunlight and Thornton 
Hough.” —Mr, W. H. Lever read his paper before 
the Liverpool Architectural Society last week. — 

Home Arts and Industries Association.—The 
eighteenth annual exhibition of work done in 
the classes of the Home -Arts and Industries 
Association will be held from “May 29th to 
June 2nd in the Gallery of the Royal Albert 
Hall. The exhibition will include specimens of 
homespuns and linens, modelling in terra-cotta, 
metal repoussé, woodcarving, inlay, stencils, 
lace, knitting baskets, rugs and toys, and o 
other arts and-industries, , mh 
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_APHORISM FOR THE WEEK, 

— “Do you seriously mean,” broke in Allen, a 
ittle impatiently, “that it is a thing to wish for 

and to look forward to, that we should abandon 

all attempts at original architecture, and content 

ourselves with simply sponging on the past?” 

— “TT do,” replied Mr, Rose suavely ; “and for 
this reason, if for no other, that the world can 

now suecessfully do nothing else. Nor, indeed, is 

it to be expected, or even wished, that it should.”— 

_W. H. MALLOCK, in “The New Republic.” 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE, 
Bae, sate. CAMBRIDGE, is a new college 
which has recently been erected for the Presby- 
terians. The College proper is T-shaped on plan 
and contains four classrooms, a common-room, 
and eight bedrooms and eight sitting-rooms on the 
ground floor, with lavatories, &c. Above are other 
bedrooms and sitting-rooms. At the lower end 
_ ofthe T are arranged the dining-hall and library 
_ and the principal’s residence, the latter fronting 
onthe road. At the rear leading from the dining- 
hall are the kitchen, scullery, servants’ hall, &e. 
Mr. Henry T. Hare, F’.R.1.B.A., is the architect,— 
We illustrated the exterior of Giggleswick School 
Chapel, Settle, and the construction of its dome, 
_in our issue of September 11th last ; particulars 
of the building were published on p. 74 of that 
issue, and on p, 546 of our issue for August 14tb, 
1901. ‘ 


On Wednesday last Mr, G. J; 
; ethe Bee, BiB. Frampton, Associate, was 
- elected an Academician in the place of the late 
Mr. T. Sidney Cooper. In the final ballot Mr. 
Frampton received twenty-six votes to twenty 
‘given to Mr. Waterlow, the landscape painter, 
_ Mr. Frampton, who lost the January election to 
Mr. Bodley by one vote, received his early 
training at Lambeth, and subsequently became 
a student of the Royal Academy, where he 
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carried off the gold medal and travelling student- 
ship in 1887 with a modelled group illustrating 
“An Act of Mercy,” Later he continued his 
studies in Paris under MM. Mercie and 
Dagnan Bouveret, and in the studio of Sir Edgar 
Boehm. No material seems to come amiss to 
him, whether marble, ivory, silver, or gold; he 
has carried out work on the largest and boldest 
scale, and yet he can adapt himself on occasion 
to the craft of the jeweller. He is one of the 
most distinguished of the group of artists to 
whose efforts we owe the rennaisance of sculpture 
in England, and no one who has studied Mr, 
Frampton’s work during the closing decade of 
the last century was surprised that at the Paris 
Exhibition of 1900 he was awarded a grand prix, 
the greatest honour that can be bestowed on an 
artist in Paris. He has done much architectural 
sculpture of very high rank, and is a co-director 
with Mr. Lethaby of the L.C.C. Arts and Crafts 
School, in Regent Street, W. Mr. Frampton 
was elected an A.R.A, in 1894, and lately he has 
been chosen as the Master of the Art Workers’ 
Guild. -He married an artist, and his wife, Miss 
Christabel Cockerell, is a frequent exhib‘tor of 
portraits and subject pictures at the Academy 
and the New Gallery, 


Mr. JOHN. BELCHER, A.R.A., 
observes in a letter to the 
* Times” that many persons are 
anxiously awaiting the report 
of the advisory committee appointed to consider 
the completion of the new Government buildings 
designed by the late J. M. Brydon, Mr, Brydon 
told Mr. Belcher that there were many things 
he intended to revise when working out the 
details, ‘One alteration which I learn is pro- 
posed would not have met with his approval, 
the substitution of a flat for the low roof pro- 
vided in his design; for the effect of the balus- 
trading against the open sky produces an entirely 
different one from that against a dark roof. If 
a flat is required, it should be at a higher level, 
and it is exactly these subtle points which require 
consideration. These the advisory committee 


Mr. Belcher and 
the New Govern- 
ment Offices. 
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may fairly be asked to grant the public some 
assurance will be adequately dealt with.” 


AT a special meeting of the 
Richmond Town Oouncil a 
draft agreement provisionally 
accepted by a committee was submitted asking 
the council to agree to support the Richmond 
Hill (Preservation of View) Bill, and enclosure of 
the Ham lammas lands, in return for some addi- 
tional concessions of meadow land at the foot of 
Richmond Hill over and above those originally 
included in the Bill, The committee have re- 
commended the council to make a further grant 
of £5,000, making £10,000 in all, towards the 
purchase of the Marble Hill Estate, for the 
purpose of protecting the view from Richmond 
Hill, as, owing to the refusal of the Middlesex 
County Council, the City Corporation and Ham- 
mersmith to support the present scheme, only 
£54,000 has yet been secured out of the total of 
£72,000 required. The Twickenham District 
Council will be asked to double its promised con- 
tribution of £3,000 towards the same object. 


Richmond Hill 
View. 


A LARGE party of the men- 
bers of the Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association visited 
Glasgow recently, and under the auspices and 
leadership of the Glasgow Architectural Assjia- 
tion inspected a number of the more important 
among recently-erected buildings, The pro- 
eramme was arranged by the president of the 
Glasgow Association, and among the buildings 
visited were the Mercantile Chambers, Bothwell 
Street (Messrs. James Salmon & Son, architects), 
Waterloo Chambers, Waterloo Street (Messrs, J, 
Buraet & Son, architects), Savings Bank, 
Ingram Street (Messrs, J. Burnet & Son, archi- 
tects), School of Art, Renfrew Street (Messrs, 
Honeyman & Keppie, architects), Belmont 
Church (Mr. James Millar, architect) and 
Stevenson Memorial Church (Mr. John J. 
Stevenson, London, architect), Several private 
residences were also visited. 


Some Glasgow 
Buildings. 
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FIREPROOF PARTITIONS. — 


SOME NEW YORK TESTS, 


VERY interesting series of tests with fire- 
A proof partition materials was recently 
made under the supervision of the Department 
of Buildings, New York City. Briefly stated, 
the purpose of the tests was to record the effect 
of a fire of one hour’s duration, commencing at 
500 degs. Fabr. and increasing to 1,700 degs. Fahr., 
followed immediately by the application cf a 
stream of water from a hose on the exposed side 
for two and a half minutes; which is a similar 
method to that adopted by the British Fire 
Prevention Committee. The areas of the par- 
titions tested were 137°75 sq. ft., with a width of 
14ft. Gin. and a height of 9ft. 6in. The tests 
were made in a test-house, The following forms 
of partition were tested :— 

Bell Plaster Composition Blocks.—One par- 
tition of solid section 2in. thick and one of 
hollow section 3in. thick. The composition of 
the blocks was plaster-of-Paris and cinders. 
After the blocks were put in place they were 
covered with tin. coat of ‘King’s Windsor” 
plaster. Maximum temperature during test, 
1,724 degs, Fahr. 

Metropoliten Partition.—Solid plaster com- 
position blocks 2in, thick. The composition of 
the blocks was plaster-of-Paris, wood chips, 
cocoa-nut fibre and asbestos. After the blocks 
were put in place they were covered with Jin. 
coat ‘‘ King’s Windsor” browning. Maximum 
temperature during test, 2,030 degs. Fahr, 

Norman Partition,—Solid composition plaster 
blocks 2in. thick. The composition of the 
blocks was plaster-of-Paris and wood fibre. The 
blocks were fastened together with rods and 
turnbuckles. After the blocks were put in place 
they were covered with a din. coat of “ King’s 
Windsor” browning. Maximum temperature 
during test, 1,706 degs. Fahr. 


Sanitary Partition.— Solid composition plaster . 


blocks 2in. and 3in. thick, fastened together 
with metal rods. The composition of the blocks 
was plaster-of-Paris, ashes and a fluid cement. 
After the blocks were put in place they were 
coated partly with common lime mortar and 
partly with Platt plaster. Maximum tempera- 
ture during test, 1,832 degs. Fahr. 

White Partition.—Solid and cellular composi- 
tion plaster blocks din. thick, The composition 
of the blocks was plaster-of-Paris, asbestos and 
wood fibre. The blocks after being put in place 
were plastered with ‘‘Adamant” browning jin. 
coat. Maximum temperature during test, 
1,760 degs. Fahr. 

Freeman-Dobbin Partition.—Solid and cellular 
composition plaster blocks, the solid 2in. thick 
and the cellular 3in. thick. The composition of 
the blocks was plaster-of-Paris, silicate and 
carbonate of lime and wood fibre. The blocks 
after being put in place were plastered with a 
din. coat gauged mortar, Maximum temperature 
curing test, 1,760 degs. Fahr. 

HLapanded Metal Lath and Plaster Partition. 
—Composed of expanded metal on lin. by ;in. 
metal studs at 12in, centres covered with scratch 
and browning coats of ‘‘ King’s Windsor,” making 
a total thickness of 2sin. Maximum tempera- 
ture during test, 1,706 degs, Fabr. 

Moeslein Partition.—Metal lath and plaster 
partition, composed of perforated sheet metal at- 
tached to both sides of "T-iron studs lin, by in. 
at llin. centres, forming an air-space of 12in. 
between the metal sheets, covered with “ King’s 
Windsor” scratch coat, making a total thickness 
of 3in. Maximum temperature during test, 
2,021 degs, Fahr. 

Roebling Partition —Wire mesh and plaster. 
Composed of two sheets of No. 22 wire 3in, 
mesh, stiffened by jin. steel rods 7in. apart 
attached to 2in. by jin. metal studs, forming an 
air-spic2 2in. wide ketween the metal sheets, 
c vered on the inside with white putty coat of 
plaster and on the outside with “Rock wall 
plaster” to a thickness of 3in. Maximum 
temperature during test, 1,994 degs. Fahr. 

Ltoebling Partition—Wire mesh and plaster. 
Construction same as above, but of one sheet of 
wire mesh on #in. by tip, channel studs at 16in. 
centres, covered with ‘‘ Acme”’ patent plaster to 
a thickness of 25in, Maximum temperature 
during test, 1,800 degs, Fahr, 


Averill Partition.—Metal lath* and plaster. 
Composed of +%;in. by lin. flat uprights at 12in, 
centres, fastened top and bottom to +4in. by lin. 
plates with Schratwieser metal lath on one side. 
The metal lath was plastered on one side, and 
the other side was filled in with sawdust and 
hydraulic cement composition flush with the 
metal studs. This was then plastered with 
a scratch and browning coat of sand. and 
hydraulic cement, making a total thickness of 
23in. 

“Averil. Partition—Sawdust and hydraulic 
cement composition blocks 2in. thick, plastered 
with scratch and browning coat of cement 
mortar to a thickness of 3in. Maximum tem- 
perature during test, 2,102 degs. Fahr. 

Schratwieser Partition. — Metal. lath and 
plaster. Solid and hollow partition similar to 
other metal lath partitions, plastered with 
‘King’s Windsor’”’ asbestos cement to 2in, and 
3in. respectively. Maximum temperature of 
test not taken because of accident to pyro- 
meter. 

Tile Block Partition.—Henry Maurer & Son. 
Porous terra-cotta cellular blocks, composed of 
12in. by Yin. by 2in. hollow blocks with three 
air-cells each, the walls of the blocks being 
about 4tin, thick. In the horizontal joints a 
metal strap Zin. wide of No. 24 United States 
gaage was laid. In another wall Sin. by 12in. 
by 3in. semi-porous cellular blocks with two air- 
cells were used without the metal strap. Both 
partitions were plastered with gin. “ King’s 
Windsor.” Maximum temperature during test, 
2,C57 degs. Fahr. 

Brinkman Partition—5. G. Brinkman’s solid 
terra-cotta blocks, composed of 154in, by 94in. 
by 2in. blocks and 163in. by 10in. by -1fin. 
blocks, with a stamped metal I-bar laid in the 
horizontal joints supported by metal uprights. 
Each partition was covered with }in. of plaster 
on each side, Maximum temperature during 
test, 1,706 degs, Fahr, 

Concrete Block Partitions, — Sprickerhcft 
partitions. The’ composition of the llocks 
was 1 part Portland cement, 1 part of sand 
and 5 parts steam ashes, covered with din. 
coat of ‘ Kine’s Windsor ” browning mortar. 
Maximum temperature dwing test, 1,E68 degs. 
Fahr. 

The result of the tests can be briefly sum- 
marized ;— 

Composition Plaster Blocks —All the composi- 
tion plaster block partitions had the plaster 
coating calcined from their surface, and the 
body of the blocks was also calcined to a greater 
or less depth, generally frcm in. to 1}in., and 
this portion was washed away by the water. In 
no case did the fire or water pass through the 
partitions. It is interesting to note here that 
had-the test been continued for a longer time 
the whole thickness of this composition plaster 
would have been calcined and therefore rendered 
incohes:ve ard soluble. 

Metal Lath and Plaster Partitionsand Metal 
Lath and Cement Composition (Averill)—Al 
the metal lath partitions had the plaster or 
cement composition calcined to a greater or less 
depth, part of which was washed away by the 
water, exposing in some places the metalwork. 
In no case did the fire or water pass through the 
partitions. The same observation holds good 
here as in the case of the plaster block composi- 
tion blocks--that had the fire been continued for 
a longer time the whole thickness of the plaster 
would have been calcined and therefore ren- 
dered incohesive and soluble, and after this the 
metal work would have been directly cxposed 
to the fire. 

Tile Block FPartitions.—Porous and scmi- 
porous cellular terra-cotta blocks. The only 
effect of the fire and water on the terra-cotta 
cellular blocks was to remove the plaster 
coating, leaying the stability of the wall intact 
and actual material of the block uninjured, 

Solid Terra-Cotta Blocks with Exposed 
Stamped Metal 1-Beam Fastenings.—One effect 
of the fire and water had been to remove the 
plaster. Another effect was, the metal fasten- 
ings were slightly deflected in places. The 
bfocks suffered no injury. In no place had fire 
or water passed through the partition. 

With regard to these tests the “ Brickbuilder”’ 
of Boston, U.S.A., says :—-The result makes one 
thing very plain, which was already well known 
to those having an elementary knowledge of 


_of temperature. 


chemistry—-that plaster-of-Paris, lime plaster, 


carbonate of lime, or any of its compounds are 
not fireproof materials; that at best they are 
merely non-combustible and cannot resist the 
action- of fire. and. water either separately or 
alternately. Therefore any partition depending 
upon these materials for its structure or -its 
filling cannot be depended upon to endure 


great heat for any considerable length of time; 


and .any partition whose metal structure is 
dependent upon. an insulation of plaster and its 
compounds must fail by reason of the destruction 
of the insulating material and the exposure of 


its structure to the direct action of the heat, — : 
Another result which is also evident is that in ~ 


the event of a fire not sufficient to totally destroy 
the plaster composition partitions, the repairs 
required to restore them to an acceptable con- 
dition would amount almost to a virtual re- 
placement of many of the blocks of the block 
partitions and a refilling of the plaster body in 
the metal-lath partitions, an item which must 
be considered in deciding on the relative merits 
of varicus materials. : ‘ i 

In regard to the tests of the porous and semi- 


porous tile blocks, the solid tile blocks and the ~ 


concrete blocks, had the test been carried further 
—to the point of failure of these two different 
materials—the result could be predicted almost 
to a certainty. The concrete blocks probably 
would have been affected first. The component 
parts of the concrete having different coefficients 
of expansion would have been under great strain, 
and upon the application of water, under the 
sudden cooling would probably have developed 
cracks which would have impaired its structure. 
The calcining effects of the great heat wou'd 
also have affected the cement to some extent 
(depending upon the temperature), and this 
would have impaired its binding properties. 

_ The porous and semi-porous cellular firec’ay 
terra-cotta, being a porous homogeneous mater‘al, 
could have endured a continuous heat short of 
the vitrification point without any structural 
disintegration, and could then have passed 
through the water-test without harm, because 
its porous structure would have allowed con- 
traction of volume without great strain, as the 
introduction of pores or minute air-cells into its 
structure permits sudden contraction without 
appreciable destructive effects. 

All these results are what might have been 
expected. Fireclay needs no recommendation ; 
its qualities are too well-known to require it, 
The blast furnace, the steel converters, the oper- 
hearth steel furnaces, and the dome and rotary 
cement kilns, all testify to the uses to which this 
refractory material can be put. It is not 
strange, then, tbat it endures where other 
materials fail. 

In judging these tests, however, one fa2t must 


not be overlooked. All these partitions were — 


without openings and rested upon a brick floor, 
or on steel members which rested on the brick 
floors. 
these conditions were highly favourable ones 
for the t+ st, but one of these conditions, that of 
no openings, cannot always be realised in practic . 
The fact that it cannot be realised, however, 
makes it highly important that the openings be 
made as few as possible and that all openings be 


re-enforcel with metal frames covered with — 
The partition should be — 


insulating material. 
made as independent as it is possible to make it 


of any required additional stability, but as con- — 


ditions sometimes make this dependence neces- 
sary, the metal frames around such openings 


should be carefully secured to floor and ceiling — 


and thoroughly protected from sudden changes 


incombustible floor material, so that the bond 
of these two can be depended upon. It is no 
uncommon thing to see partitions ret upon a 
layer of dust, which of course prevents any 


possible bond between the floor and the partitions — 


and may cause the partition to fall in case of 
strain. 
flammable material cannot be considered as any 
more than temporary non-combustible screens 
which may fall at a critical moment, 


In conclusion it may be sid that the porous — 
fireclay material as a fire and water’ resisting ~ 


medium has been proven. Now the fulfilment 


of its highest function depends entirely upon — 
the intelligent use made of it by the architect — 


and manufacturer, 
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It is hardly necessary to point out that — 


The partition should also rest — 
directly upon and be cemented directly to the 


Partitions set upon wood or otherin- — 
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Builders’ Notes. 


The Reading and District Building Trades 
Masters’ Association held its annual dinner re- 
cently... Mr. J. I. Bottrill presided. 

National Registration of Plumbers.—At a public 
meeting of health and water authorities, archi- 
tects, members of the medical profession, master 
and operative plumbers, and others, recently 
held at the Technical College, Bradford, a reso- 
lution was carried expressing the hope that the 
Plumbers Registration Bill may be successfully 
passed through its several stages in the House of 
Commons and become law. 

Laxton’s Builders’ Price-Book for 1902, published 
by Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., has just been issued 
and is thoroughly revised to date. The memo- 
randa and methods of measurements described at 
the commencement of each Trade division have 
been extended in many places. The Electric 
Lighting section has received special care and 
attention, and the rules for installations issued 
by the Sun Insurance Office have wisely been 
included, as well as those of the London County 
Council- with regard to the protection of public 
buildings from fire. The notes on law cases af- 
fecting the by-laws have been brought up to date. 

The Bradford Master-Builders’ Association held 
its annual meeting recently, Alderman W. Holds- 
worth, J.P., presiding. Alderman Holdsworth was 
re-elected president, with Messrs. Phineas Drake, 
Wallace Daykin and Angus Moulson vice-presi- 
dents, and Mr. W. Moulson, J.P., treasurer. 
Mr, A. Gadie resigned the position of secretary, 
and Mr. J. H. Dawson was elected in his place. 
It was reported that a dispute in the trade had 
arisen at the electricity works, and that both 
sides were prepared to refer the matter to a 
board of conciliation, as provided when the 
recent dispute came toanend, The following 
gentlemen were appointed to represent the 
masters on the board of conciliation, which is 

_a@ permanent body :—Councillor3s O’Flynn and 
Gadie, Messrs, Drake, Moulson and Daykin, with 
Alderman Holdsworth president. 

Mr. W. Fassnidge, builder, of Uxbridge, died 
recently at the age of seventy-six years. He 
had been associated with the building trade, and 
especially ecclesiastical building, for upwards of 
half a century. In fact, it is over fifty years 
ago since he restored Hillingdon Church, which 
work he accomplished in 1851, and which was 
the start of the restoration movement in the 
district. Since that time Mr, Fassnidge built 
St. Andrew’s, Hillingdon West, in 1864. He 
als» built Iver Heath and Yiewsley churches, 
restored Uxbridge Parish Church in 1870, re- 
storel Denham Church, built Denham rectory 
and restored Watford Church. He had also 
indertaken the restoration of other churches 


in the various villages surrounding Uxbridge, - 


and had done other similar works elsewhere, 
notably the restoration of Chalvey Church, 
Slough. One of the most recently completed 
works of Messrs. Fassnidge & Son was the 
Jewish Working Boys’ Home at Hayes, which 
was opened not long ago by Lord Rothschild and 
is the first establishment of the kind in England. 

London County Council.—At last week’s meet- 
ing of the Council the sum of £56,151 was voted 
for the erection of working-class dwellings on 
Preston Road and Norfolk Street sites, Poplar,— 
It was decided to acquire at a cost not exceed- 
ing £165,000 the freehold and other interest in 
the properties on the west side of Southampton 
Row, between Vernon Place and Bloomsbury 
Place, for the purpose of widening Southampton 
Row to 70ft.—In reply to Mr. Foster, Sir 
Algernon West said the regulations submitted 
in regard to electric lighting and heating arrange- 
ments at theatres, houses, rooms and other 
places of public resort would only apply to new 
buildings.—The sum of £20,000 was voted as 
five-sixths of the nett cost of -widening the 
Strand to 80ft. at Nos. 91, 92, 93, proposed to 
be undertaken “by the council of the City of 
Westminster. The improvement deals with the 
block directly east of the Strand frontage of the 
‘Hotel Cecil—The consideration of the report of 
the Building Act Committee dealing with the 
name of the new street from Holborn to the 
Strand was adjourned—Lord Welby said he 
believed the Boadicea statue for Westminster 


Bridge would be in position by the time of the | 
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Keystones, 


The Queen Victoria Memorial Fund now amounts 
to £191,730. 


Mr. Alfred Gilbert’s House in Maida Vale, 
specially designed and built for him, is to be 
sold by auction this month. 

A Stained-Glass Window has been placed in at 
St. James’s Church, Doncaster. The window 
has been supplied by Messrs, Heaton, Butler & 
Baines, of London, 


Enclosure of Stonehenge.—A committee sat last 
week at Salisbury to enquire into the enclosure 
of Stonehenge and the alleged obstruction of 
public rights-of-way leading to it. The Com- 
mittee will in due course report to the Wilts 
County Council. 

Lancing College.—It is proposed to construct 
the groined ceiling of the sanctuary of Lancing 
College as a memorial to the Rev. Edmund 
Field, and the chapel is to be completed. The 
cathedral-like chapel was designed by the late 
Mr, Carpenter, who built several fine churches 
in London. 


Memorial Church, Mandalay.—A new church in 
memory of Queen Victoria, Kaiser-i- Hind, which 
has been erected outside the fort and in close 
proximity to the Residency at Mandalay, has 
been consecrated. It is a crucifurm structure of 
brick, and may be described as Gothic in its 
architecture. 

Notice.—The publisher of THE ARCHITEC- 
TURAL REVIEW (Effingham House, Arundel 
Street, Strand, W.C.) will be glad to send a copy 
of the March or April issue of that publication 
in exchange for a copy of the January number, 
He will also be glad to send a copy of the current 
issue in exchange for a copy of the BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL for February 13th, 1901 (which is out 
of print). 

Clare Lunatic Asylum Ireland, which was built 
thirty-five years ago, is to be enlarged. Appli- 
cations for the position of architect were invited, 
and Mr. Francis O’Connor, M.S,A., of Ennis, 
has been selected to prepare the plans and 
superintend the erection of the buildings. The 
new buildings will accommodate 400 chronic 
patients, who are now housed in the different 
workhouses throughout the county. The 
estimated cost of the proposed works is £35,000. 

The Municipal Hall, Public Library and Technical 
Schools at Colne, erectel by the Corporation at 
a cost of £10,000, was opened recently. The 
buildings have a main frontage to Albert Road. 
The public hall (which will seat a thousand 
persons) and library are approached by the 
elevation to Albert Road, and the technical 
schools occupy the rear portion of the build- 
ing, which has a very commanding site and is 
erected from the designs of Messrs. Woodhouse & 
Willoughby, architects, of Manchester. 

The Series of Mural Paintings covering the 
arches of six chapels recently brought to light 
through the energy and artistic zeal of M. Celles, 
the new curé of the parish of Saint Nicolas des 
Champs, Paris, continues to attract much atten- 
tion. Till now these paintings have been hidden 
by whitewash, and it was left to M. Celles to 
clean and revive them and to discover their 
historical interest. They are dated 1623, an 
epoch which is somewhat neglected in French 
art history. The best known names of that 
pericd were Simon Vouet (born in Parisin 1582, 
died in 1649) and Quintin Varin, a contem- 
porary. These large paintings, though they 
ropa! the Italian school, are vigorous aud full of 
talent, 


Mr. William Watkin Williams, architect, of 
Swansea, died recently at the age of thirty-eight. 
He was at one time a working mason, having 
bern apprenticed to Messrs. Walters & Johns, 
builders, Morriston. He was a student at the 
Swansea Art School under Mr. F. F. Hosford ; he 
designed the plans for very nearly all the new 
chapels in the district, among them being Capel 
Henrietta and Hill Chapel, Swansea, and a very 
large number in the Swansea Valley. At the 
present time his staff are engaged upon the 
English Wesleyan Chape!, Clydach, and Seion 
Chapel], Gorseinon. In addition to this the 
deceased prepared the plans for many schools, 
including the Wern School, Ystalyfera, the 
Alltwen Schools and the Pontardawe Schools, 


The Roof of Penn Parish Church, Bucks, being in 
a dilapidated and unsound condition, is proposed 
to be repaired. The tower also needs attention. 


Qhange of Address—Mr. Robert J. Beale, 
architect and surveyor, has removed his offices 
from Broadway House, Westminster, to No, 17, 
Old Queen Street, Westminster. 

Exeter Old City Wall.—It is distressing to learn 
that a large portion of the old City wall at 
Exeter has been taken down at the end of Fore 
Street. 

The Scenes of ‘“ The Girl from Maxim’s,” the new 
play at the Criterion, have been furnished by 
Messrs. Oetzmann & Co., of Hampstead Road, 
W. They show us a cosy substantial study in old 
oak and tapestry, and a room with gilt furniture 
and blue silk brocade, in a beautiful old chateau 
in Touraine. 4 

Brinkworth Parish Church is being restored. 
Mr. Kite is the contractor, Under the wooden 
flooring was found a fragment of carved stone, 
which the architect (Mr. C. E. Ponting) thinks 
is the rim of an ancient Saxon font—a proof 
that on the site of the present edifice a Saxon 
church had existed, 


A New Weir at Penton Hook, near Chertsey, 
has been completed by the Thames Conservancy, 
and is now in working order. The building has 
a covered-way roofed with shingles, and the 
water-controlling panels are raised or lowered by 
shafting, A gauge weir is also in course of 
construction lower down the river, and the 
channel in the vicinity of the locks has been 
deepened. 


The Southern Annexe of Manchester Cathedral is 
to be completed so as to provide a new library 
and vestries for the choir and clergy, and to 
restore to the area of the cathedral the Jesus 
or Byrom Chapel at present screened off and 
used for the above purposes. The work, for 
which about £3,000 will be required, will bea 
memorial of the late Sir J. W. Maclure, M.P., 
who was the means of raising between £30,000 
and £40,000 for the restoration and enlargement 
of the cathedral, 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, April 2. 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meat- 
ing at 8 p.m. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 


Mr. James Millar, I.4., on “The Glasgow Interna- 
tional Exhibition of 1901,” 8 p.m. 


Thursday, April 3, 
CIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEER’S SOCIETY.— 
Mr. E, Ault on “ Ventilation of Sewers,” 8 p.m. 


Friday, April 4, 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.)—Mr. J. E. Worth, 
M.1.0.E., on * Sewerage.” 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—Mr. G. 
Drysdale Sweetman on “ Notes on Modern Lighthouse 
Construction,” 8 p.m. 


Saturday, April 5. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Visit to the Lauder Technical School, Dunfermline. 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF OERTIFIED OARPENTERS. 
—Meeting at Carpenters’ Hall, H.O, at 6 p.m. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.)—Inspection and 
Demonstration at the Sewage Outfall Works, Barking, 
at 3 pm., conducted by Mr. John E. Worth, M.1.0.H. 
GLASGOW TECHNICAL OOLLEGE SCIENTIFIC 
SocleTy.—Annual General Meeting at 7.30 p.m. 


Monday, April 7. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers : Part I.).—Mr. J. E. Worth, 
M.1.0.E., on “Sewage Disposal,” 7 p.m, 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
Mr. W. Aumonier and Mr. Heywood Summer on 
Inlay and Marquetry,” 8 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—Meeting at 7.30 p.m. 

BIRMINGHAM AND DISTRICT OLERK OF WORKS’ 
AND BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION.—Mr. W. 
H. Whitehouse, A.M.I.0.E., on * The Great Pyramid,” 
8 p.m. 


Tuesday, April 8. 
Soorety oF ARTs (Applied Art Section).—Prof. 
Beresford Pite on “Street Architecture,” 8 p.m, 


Wednesday, April 9. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part I.),—Mr. J. E. 
Worth, M.LO.E., on “Scavenging, Disposal of House 
Refuse,” 7 p.m. Inspection and Demonstration in the 
District of Islington, and at the Borough Disinfecting 
Station at 2 p.m., conducted by Mr. James R, 
Leggett. 

INSTITUTION OF OIVIL ENGINEERS,~-Students 
Visit to the Works of Messrs, Doulton & Oo., Ltd., 
High Street, Lambeth, 8.B, 
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‘New Companies. 


Essex Decorating Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on in the United Kingdom 
or elsewhere the businesses of builders and 
decorators, Capital £500 in £1 shares. Regis- 
tered office: Cameron Road, Seven Kings, 
Ilford, Essex, 


Natal Coalfields, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on business as coalmasters 
colliery owners, dealers in and with coal, clay 
and mineral products of all kinds; as_ brick 
tile, and pipe makers, &c, Capital £30,000 in 
£1 shares, 


Severn Valley Coal Syndicate, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire any mines, &c, in the 
county of Shropshire, and to carry on the 
general businesses of coal and iron masters, 
brick and tile makers, &c. Capital £10,000 in 
£1 shares, The directors are G. Bridges and 
J. Barnes. Registered office: 794, Salisbury 
House, London Wall. 


Crittall & Winterton, Ltd. 

Registered to adopt an agreement with F. H. 
Crittall and W. 8. Winterton for the acquisition 
of the business carried on at Bank Street and 
High Street, Braintree, by Crittall & Winterton, 
and to carry on the general business of iron- 
mongers, heating and sanitary engineers, tool 
makers, brassfounders, copper and white smiths, 
metal workers, &c. Capital £13,000 in £5 shares, 
150 of which are founders’ shares, The directors 
are S, C. Parmenter, F. H, Crittall and W. 8. 
Winterton. 


Grangetown Land and Building Oo., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire certain freehold land, 
containing 17,864 sq. yds, or thereabouts, at 
Grangetown, Yorkshire ; to erect and maintain 
any houses, shops, factories, warehouses and 
other buildings; as builders, contractors, decor- 
ators, merchants, dealers in stone, sand, lime, 
bricks, timber and other building requisites, 
and as brick, tile, pipe and terra-cotta makers. 
Cap'tal £25,000 in £5 shares, The directors are 
J. A. Macfarlane (chairman), W. Bastiman, 
D. Mackay and J. M. Bottomley. 


Small Dwellings Acquisition Co., Ltd. 


Registered to erect dwellings suitable for the 
occupation of artizans, labourers, clerks and 
others; to erect shops and other buildings; to 
lay out land for building purposes; to enter into 
any contracts with builders, tenants and others ; 
to negotiate loans. Capital £100,000 in £1 
shares. The directors are T. Wrightson, Bart. 
(chairman); Hon. (. G. Hay, M.P.; Sir A. 
Hickman, M.P.; H. R. Graham, M.P. ; Captain 
H. M. Jessel, M.P.; E, R. P. Moon, M.P.; H. P. 
Pease, M.P.; W. B. Peat; Hon. W. RB. Wellesley 
tat M.P., and Sir W, B. Richmond, K.C.B., 


Rawson, Hubbard & Co., Ltd. 

Registered to adopt an agreement with Arthur 
Rawson and J. C. Hubbard for the acquisition 
of the business, undertaking, assets and liabili- 
ties of Rawson, Hubbard & Co., as now and 
hitherto carried on at Tudor Works, Manor 
Road, Stoke Newington, and generally to carry 
on business as wood-carvers, woodworkers, 
moulding manufacturers, timber merchants and 
growers, sawmill proprietors; also as builders 
and decorators, plumbers, carpenters, furniture 
and cabinet manufacturers, upholsterers, &c. 
Capital £3,000 in £1 shares. Governing direc- 
tors, A. Rawson and J. C. Hubbard, Registered 
office: 14, Manor Road, Stoke Newington, 


Osmaston Estate, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire certain lands in the 
parish of Osmaston, in the extended county 
borough of Derby known as the Osmaston 
Kstate ; to acquire lands and buildiogs of any 
tenure; to develop the Osmaston Estate; as 
builders and contractors, builders’ merchants, 
dealers in stone, sand, lime, bricks, timber, hard- 
ware, brick, tile and terra-cotta manufacturers, 
decorators, plumbers and glaziers, house agents, 


&c, Capital £100,000 in £1 shares, The directors 
are W. Bemrose, Sir H. H. Bemrose, Henry 
Litherland, H. T. Alton, W. W. Bemrose, T. 
Fletcher, C. R. B. Eddowes and A. C. Bemrose. 
Registered office: Babington Buildings, Derby. 


CURRENT MARKET PRICES. 


Do. English ingots ae do, 
Zine, sheets, Silesian ., do. 
Do. de. Vieille Montaigne do. 


FORAGE. 
£8. d. £8. d, 
Beans - ee ae per gr. “TACT — 
Clover, best on -- perload 415 0 510 0 
Hay, best .. e o. do. 5 5 0 512 6 
Sainfoin mixture ale do. 410 0 5 5 0 
Straw .. oe ° do. 18 0 20 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French «. -per-cwt..1 7 0 2 Mae et f 
Colza Oil, English ae do. a |) — 
Copperas ., oH o-, per.ton 72. 0 0 —_ 
Lard Oil .. ee percwt. 2 9 6 — 
Lead, white, ground,carbonate do. 1 4 10 _ 
Do. red.. ve ais do 1 0 4% _— 
Linseed Oil, barrels ., do 110 6 —_ 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. 0 0 6 (OBI ile ( 
Do. Russian ., do. 0 0 64 0 0 63 
Pitch os ee +» per barrel 0 7 0 0718 
Shellac, orange ., «» percwt. 516 0 — 
Soda, crystals .. os | per.ton ~3'" 26 3:5 0 
Tallow, Home Melt ., percwt. 111 0 LL US6 
Tar, Stockholm ., +. perbarrel 1 3 6 _ 
Turpentine 4A -. percwt. 111 3 _ 
METALS, 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 71 0 0 
Iron, Staffs., bar oe do. 6 5 0 810 0 
Iron, Galvanised Oorru- 
gated sheet ., do. LT? AG. StS 0 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. 1110 0 — 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. do. 11 16 3 — 
Do. sheet, English 3lo 
per sq. ft. and upwards do. 13 0 0 —_ 
“Do. pipe .. oe oe do. 1310 0 — 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to6in. perton 9 0 0 — 
Do.floor brads .. his do. 815 0 - 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles ne do. 515 0 6 
Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 610 0 z 
Tin, Foreign ae oes do, T1240 10 
0 
0 
0 
6 


roy 
= 
~ 
ay y,oseor 
——— 


Do. Spelter ee a do. 17 12 hi a1y at 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel., perload2 1 0 _ 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow ., perload 4 7 6 6 0 0 
Do. Pitch Pe) se do. 2's B80) 3.0 0 
Laths, log, Dantzio .. per fath.4 10 0 5 10 10 
Do. Petersburg +. perbundled 0 8 — 
Deals, Archangel 2nd&I1st per P.Std.15 5 0 22 0 0 
Do. do. 4th&3rd do 1015 0 12:10 0 
Do. do. unsorted do 5 12 6 610 0 
Do. Riga * oe do. 615 0 810 0 
Do. Petersburg Ist Yellow do. 1315 0 — 
Do. do. 2nd, dos 10 120E0 13 15 0 
Do, do. White do. bie 1110 0 
Do. Swedish .. ee do. 915 0 1510 0 
Deals, White Sea a do. 1010 0 1115 0 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., do. 1910-0 DAES 0) 
Do. do. 2nd.. do. 9 0 0 18 10 0 
Do. do. 3rd &c. do. 12 0 0 -- 
Do. Canadian Spruce, lst do. 710 0 9: 25.0:0 
Do. do. 8rd &2nd_ do. Tao tO 9 0 0 
Do. New Brunswick... do. Tb TO 8 028 
Battens, all kinds x do. (fui hae 1015 0 
Flooring Boards lin. 
prepared, Ist +. per square 0 10 3 Ol1l 6 
Do. 2nd oe do. 0.999 010 6 
Do, 3rd &e. .. do. 09 0 O1l 6 
HARD WOODS, 
Ash, Quebec a -s perload 317 6 410 0 
Birch, Quebec ., ae do. 312 6 317 6 
Box, Turkey .. perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba +» perft.sup.0 0 44 — 
Do. Honduras do. 004 —_ 
Do. Tohasco.. do. OD aAO nk —_ 
Elm, Quebec perload 0 12 6 510 0 
Mahogany, Average Price 
for Oargo, Honduras,, perft.sup.0 0 4,3, — 
Do, African ., do. 0 0 35 -- 
Do, St. Domingo do, 0 0 53 — 
Do, Tobasco ., do, 0 0 2 — 
Do. Cuba a do. O90 ary a 
Oak, Dantzic and Memel perload 315 0 5 7 6 
Do. Quebec .. ae do. 412 6 56 0 0 
Teak, Rangoon,planks.. do. 6. 0-50 17 10 0 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do. 315 0 515 0 
Do. Odessa Crown do. 315 0 515 0 
Walnut, American -» percub.ft.0.3 1 —_ 


Bourne End Abbey.—In view of the excavations 
recently made under the auspices of the Royal 
Archeological Institute on the site of the Bourne 
End Abbey, Buckinghamshire, Mr. Vaughan 
Williams, the owner of the property, announces 
that he is willing to allow visitors to inspect 
the site of the ruins and objects of interest that 
have been discovered. Each visitor will be 
charged 1s, and the amount realised will be 
devoted to the restoration of Little Marlow 
Church, 


OUR 


INSURANCE SCHEMES 


offer advantages of which 
every Reader should avail 


himself, 


These are the Schemes :-~— 


(1) A Free Accident Insurance 


of £500 to every regular 


reader of our paper. 


(2) An Accident Insurance of 
£500, and also 

£250 for Permanent Total 
Disablement. 

£2 10s. per week for Tem- 


porary Total Disablement. 
Premium, 1/- 


(For the conditions under which policies Nos. 1 
and 2 are issued readers should refer to our 
pamphlet, sent on application.) 


(3) An Accident Insurance of 
£1,000, with the following 


special additional advan- : 
tages: P 
£500 for Permanent Total ; 
Disablement. 

£6 per week for Temporary 

Total Disablement. ; 


£1 10s. per week for Tem- 

- porary Partial Disablement. 
£30 Annuity. |g 
HS per week during confine- 
ment from such illnesses as 
Small-Pox, Diabetes, Scarlet 
Fever, Carbuncle, §c., §c. 


Ordinary Risks, Premium, £3/- 
Hazardous Risks, Premium, £3/10/- 


Write for Proposal Form, 


These Insurances are guaranteed by the Ocean ~ 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 
(1.) It is not necessary to subscribe direct to — 


‘the office in order to secure the benefits of the — 


ae 


above schemes. 
(2.) Even if ordered through a newsagent the — 
subscription need not be prepaid fora year. It 
is sufficient to order it and pay as may be 
arranged with the newsagent, iS 
(3.) It is sufficient for us to have an intimation Mi 
from the newsagent that he supplies copies 
regularly. i 
(4.) Policies can be issued either direct to the — 
subscriber or through the newsagent, whichever 
may be preferred. ; 
(5.) In applying it is only necessary to write 
a postcard, giving the full name and address — 
of the newsagent from whom the copy is ob- 
tained, a 
A 


A Pamphlet, giving full details of the 
THREE SCHEMES will be sent on appli- — 
cation to e 
THE MANAGER, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, — 

EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDING: 


Barnsley—Two Dwelling Houses .. an oo at 
Batley—Stables, Chopping-rooms, Sheds, &c, .. es 
Colchester--Extension of Boiler and Engine Houses., 
Manchester—Brick Viaduct ov oe we ee 
Nuide, Scotland —Shooting Lodge ws oe 26 
Summerhouse—Two Cottages A ae =e, Sir 
Sunderland—Two Houses ., es oe 
Weston-super-Mare—Structural Alterations ., 
Kineton—Wesleyan Minister’s House .. ee oe 
Kingston-upon-Thames—A dditions, Technical Schools 


Henblas, Barmouth—Four Houses nt +s me 
Harlech—Alterations, &c., to Inn ee an oe 
Aberystwyth—Two Houses.. ms oe . es 
Chichester—Lavatories, Retiring Rooms, &e. .. Me 
Olonakilty, Ireland—Seven Oottages ae oy 
Overton, near Lancaster—Ohurch Restoration ee 
Dartford, Kent —Ooncert Hall, &c. ee ee oy 
Leadgate, Durham--Reconstructing Cottages . 


fendbach—YVilla oo os ee a e a 
York—Offices .. 55 we ae na os ° 
Barford, near Salisbury, Wilts—Ohapel and School ., 
Hayle —Additions, &c., to Residence A ee eo 
Midleton, Ireland—135 Labourers’ Cottages ., ae 


Helston, Cornwall—Police Station, &c. .. ae a 
Preston— Business Premises ee oe oe or) 
Aylesbury Church—Roof Repairs, &c.’ ., a oF 
Clitheroe—Alterations, &c.,to House .. oe Be 


Oroydon—Alterations, &c., to Schools .. Re 
Milnsbridge, near Hudderstield—Pair of Villas 

Neath, Wales—Inn ., es oo os oe : 
Pontypool—Additions to School ., oe on . 

Pontypridd—Rebuilding Hotel ., nr a ee 
St. Mary Bourne, Hants—Movable Partition ., . 

Wingate—Church and School we aA or . 

Pontnewynydd, Wales—Enlarging Church .. 
Edenderry—Labourer’s Oottage .. ¢ ae ‘ 
Linthorpe, Middlesbrough—Detached Residence . 
Llandudno—Extension of Electric Lighting Station . 
Blackpool— Public Mortuary Ge oe ae 2 
Weodland, near Callington—House a3 oe ° 
Workington—Six Houses .. ty an ae : 
Selby—Church Works ae AG ar a . 
Penygraig, Wales—Chapel, &c. .. +e 
Manchester--Two Electricity Sub-Stations ., ve 
Belfast—Shed .. ve ve ee as op te'e oe 
Croydon—Cottage .. ae 


Dunston, Gateshead—Public Mortuary ., oe se 
Great Woodford, Devon—Pair of Coutages es 

Cockermouth—Greenhouse.. -e oe ote AC 
Nantwich—Electy. Works & Refuse Destructor Bidgs. 
Macroom—Town Hall Sr aie ane we “* 
Denton, near Gravesend—-Hospital Block oe or 


Resolven, Wales—Villa os aS ae Fic 
Beaminster, Dorset — Institute and Public Hall 
Upper Edmonton—Married Quarters at Workhouse .. 


Bradford—Shed es *s oe ee ee oe 
Derby—Stone Wall, Railing, &c... oe oe v 
Lismollen, Ireland—Church ee oe oo a 


Omagh, Ireland—Post Office AD on oe ee 
Griffithstown, Wales—Classrooms, &c. ., tt Ay 
Walsall— Bricks, Cement, &c. 


Middleton on-the Wolds—Ohapel and Schools oe 
London, N.—Gate Porter’s Lodge, &c. .. ae Fi 
Hither Green, 8.E.—Engineer’s Cottage Ne es 
Hawksworth, Yorks—Ohapel, &c. ae es oe 
Mansfield—Organ Chamber, &c. ., 2 = we 
Salford—Nurses’ Home ‘ oe ue 


Belfast—Pair of Semi-detached Villas .. ie os 
Belfast—Two Villas ee ee oe oe oe on 
Kilcoe, Ireland—Church ., ae; an cn <6 
Rhosllanerchrugoz, Wales—Schools and Olassrooms ., 
Old Brentford—Schools  ., os os ee 
Ilford, Hssex—School Fi ne as oe 
Walthamstow—Alterations, &c., to Schools ., os 
West Kilbride, Scotland—Slaughter House ., ae 
Aldershot—Eight Cottages, Stabling, &c. ee Ar 
Barton-on-Humber—Mission Ohurch ., oe in 
London, §,H.—Offices, Nurses’ Home, &c. ‘ 


St. Anthony’s Point, nr. Falmouth—Ooastguard Bldgs. 


Gelligaer, Wales—Repairs, &c., to Schools 


oe oe 


York—Church Restoration ., oe oe ae Od 
Gloucester— Infants’ School ar we vie aa 
Tendring, Essex—Alterations, &c., to Workhouse: ., 
London, 8S.W.—Detached Residence iC Ae ae 
ENGINEERING: 


Cannock, Staffs—Hot-Water Supply ., ; 
Maidenhead—Wiring es ary +e . 
Oardigan—Water Supply Works ., ay wo 
Bracford—Laundry Apparatus, &c, te os ta 
Wolverhampton—Machine Tools, &c. ., e ee 
Cellardyke, Scotland—Harbour Works ., oe os 
Derby—Laying Mains y oe oe ae ie 
Bridlington—Road Bridge ., Ay: ae 50 ‘ 
Nenagh, Ireland—Rebuilding Retort Benches, &ec. ., 
Warrington—Electric Tramways.. oe “fs ae 
London, N.E.—Water Tube Boilers, &c, ve oa 
Bessingby—Road Bridge .. ee oe ee ee 
York—Widening Railway .. rs re 305 a5 


Oldham—Electrical Equipment ., os os a6 
Oldham—Turntables, &c. oe s ve oe 
Manchester—Ooal aud Ash Conveyors ., oe os 


Leeds—Water Main .. an oe oh 
Alexandria, Egypt—Hydraulic Press .. ae Be 
Edinburgh— Cast and Iron Pipes, &c. .,. os 


Palkirk—Electric Lighting Plant ar ae of 
Loughborough, Leics—Refuse Destructor, &c. as 
Stamford—Mainlaying as ow ee ve as 


Stamford—Reservoir oe se oe oe es 
Manchester—Steel Joists and Bridges .. Ae ee 
Manchester—Sluice Valves, Pipes, &c. ., an ee 
Rochester—Dredging ee ne ee ars ee 
Ohristiania—Pumps ., oe ie ae ad os 
Deyonport—Tramways “A a és ee “4 


FOR WHOM. 


Oo-opera tive Society, Ltd. ., 


Electric Light and Power Oommittce 


Electricity Committee wr) 


Corporation .. an <a 
Urban District Council ad 


Oaptains E. James and D. H. Jones 


Oorporation .. ve an 
Rural District Oovnei ae 


oe 


Working Men's Olub and Institute 


Consett Iron Co., Ltd. ee 
North-Eastern Railway Co... 
Primitive Methodists ‘(rustees 
W. Wagner ae or ee 
Rural District Counci ar 
Oounty Council “8 oe 
R. Slinger & Son ve ve 
Colonel Aspinall AG Be 
School Board ., a oe 


School Board .. 


District Oouncil ae oe 


Urban District Counc il oe 
Oorporation ., on ve 
G. D. Brendon .. ae ve 


Corporation .. a oe 
Harbour Comm 'ssioners ., 
Town Oouncil ., ue 


Whickham Urban District Council. 


Earl of Morley.. oc An 
Burial Board ., os Ar 
Urban District Oouncil ee 
Urban District Council OO) 
Oorporation of London ie 


Strand Union Guardians ., 
J. Owen.. a6 in oo 
Markets Committee .. ae 


School Board. fw. sn 
Rural District Oouncil we 
Wesleyan Trustees ., ee 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Union Guardians we oe 


Lunatic Asylum Committee 


Congregation Ohapel Committee 


School Board ., oe oe 
School Board ., es aa 
School Board ve ric 
Ayrshire Oounty Council ., 
Oounty Oouncil ee oe 
Lambeth Guardians .. re 
Admiralty «s Ba oh 
School Board .. cA ae 


School Board .. es Xe 


Union Guardians < ar 
Workhouse Guardians _ ab 
Electric Lighting Committee 
Rural District Oouncil at 
Corporation ., ac we 
Uorporation .. a e 
Town Council .. of ae 


Waterworks Committe2 » 
North-Eastern Railway Oo... 
Gas Consumers Oo. .. As 
Corporation .. ~. 


Hackney Electric Lighting Commit EOGI « 


North-Eastern Railway Co.., 
North-Eastern Railway Co... 


Tramways Oommittee +4 
Tramways Oommittee as 
Corporation ., oe o° 
Corporation .. oe oe 


Director-General oe 


Lord Provost, Magistrates and Council be 


Oorporation ., Ae ie 
Town Council .. ne as 


— 


Waterworks Committee ae 
Waterworks Oommittee oe 
Medway Oonservators oe 
Stavanger Waterworks ve 
Oorporation ”” on "? 


ee 


on 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Wade & Turner, 10 Pitt Street, Barnsley. 

H. Buckley, 85 Commercial Street, Batley. 

H. Goodyear, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Colchester. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

A. Mackenzie, Architect, County Buildings, Kingussie. 

J. Olarkson, Summerhouse. 

W. & T. R. Milburn, 20 Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 

H. Nettleton, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wester-super-Mare, 

A. Fairfax, Solicitor, Banbury. 

Borough Surveyor, Olattern House, Kingston, 

Mrs. Price, Glasfryn House, Barmouth. 

Mr, Williams, Lion Hotel, Harlech. 

T. E. Morgan, Architect, Aberystwyth. 

Oity Surveyor, Lion Street, Ohichester, 

W. H. Spiller, Clerk, Oouncil Office, Clonakilty. 

Austen & Paley, Architects, Oastle Park, Lancaster. 

H. E. Bennett, Secy., Westgate House Olub and Institute, Dariford. 
O. E. Oliver, Company’s Architect, Consett. 

A. Price, Architect, Sandbach, 

W. Bell, Company’s Architect, York. 

D. Burch, Barford. ; 

S. Hill, Architect, Green Lane, Reiruth. 

R, Evans, 53 South Mall, Oork, 

O. Caldwell, Architect, Victoria Square, Penzance, 

R. Walker, 164 Friargate, Preston. 

G@. H. Manning, 6 Walton Street, Aylesbury. 

W. Dawson, Castle Street, Clitheroe. 

B. Rule, Olerk, Katherine Street, Oroydon. 

T. I. & F. Healey, Architects, Tyrrel Street, Bradford. 

J. O. Rees, Architect, St. Thomas Ohambers, Neath. 

B. Lawrence & Son, Architects, Austin Friars Ohambers, Newport. 
A. O, Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

8. Olarke, Olerk, Whitchurch, Hants. 

H. T, Gradon, Architect, Market Place, Durham. 

Rev. G. H. Southall, Alexandra House, Wainfelin Roai, Pontypdol. 
Mr. Waters, Engineer, Edenderry. 

R. Lofthouse & Sons, 62 Albert Road, Middlesbrough. 

KE. P. Stevenson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Lloyd Street, Llandudno. 
J. S. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

J. Sansom, Architect, Liskeard. 

W. G. Scott & Oo, Architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington, 
J. O. Scott, 2 Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S,W. 7 

Griffiths & Jones, Architects, Excelsior Buildings, Tonypandy. 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

G. F, L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Belfast, 

Deputy Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 

J. B. Renton, Oouncil’s Surveyor, Parish Offices, Whickhim. 
W. J. Carder, 8 Athenaeum Terrace, Plymouth. 

J. D, Kirkbride, Ourator, Oemetery, Oockermouth. 

W. I’. Newey, Market Street, Nantwich. 

T. Murphy, Olerk, Council Offices, Maccoom. 

Oity Surveyor, Guildhall, £.0. 

J. Li. Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare. 

Ktson & Trotman, Fleet Street, Beaminster. 

A. A. Kerwick, 18 Outer Temple, Strand, W.C. 

Empsall & Olarkson, 7 Exchange, Bradford. 

J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 

F. Shaw, Architect, Drogheda. 

J. L. Donnelly, Town Surveyor, Omagh. 

Lansdowne & Griggs, Architects, Newport. 

F. W. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge, Walsall. 

Gelder & Kitchen, 76 Lowgate, Hull. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board's Office, Enbankment, B.C. 

T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board’s Office, Embankment, B.O. 
Walker & Oolliasoa, Architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

O. H. Fowler, Architect, Durham. 

H. Lord, 42 Deansgate, Manchester. 

Blackwood & Jury, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 
Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 

M. A. Hennessy, 74 South Mall, Oork. 

No. 54 Hall Street, Rhosllanerchrugog. 

N. Parr & A. E. Kates, 5 Brent Road, Brentford, W. 

O. J. Dawson, 7 Bank Buildings, Ilford, Hssex. 

Ht Prosser, Board Offices, High Street, Walthamstow. 

A. M‘Qaaker, Architect, Glenbank, Dalny. 

W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Oastle, Winchester. 

H. B. Bell, 8 Park Square, Leeds. 

Fowler & Hugman, 9 Oraig's Court, Oharing Cross. 

Director of Works Dept., Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Av., W.0. 
James & Morgan, Architects, Oharles Street Chambers, Oardiff. 
Boreham & Morton, 24 John Street, Sunderland. 

H. Medland, 15 Olarence Street, Gloucester. 

A. J. H. Ward, 42 Ohurch Street, Harwich. 

H. Davies, 124 Holborn, E.0. 


A. W. Carver, Olerk, Unisa Offices, Cannock. P 
Burstall & Monkhouse, 14 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S.'\V. 

D. Davies, 25 Quay Street, Oardigan, 

Mawson & Hudson, Architects, The Exchange, Bralford. 

C, BH. O. Shawfield, Borough Eng., Oommerelal Rd , Woiverhampton, 
Jamieson & Guthrie, Town Olerks, Anstruther. 

J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 

W. J. Qudworth, Company’s Engineer, York. 

R. F, Byron, Secretary, Company’s Offic7s, Nenagh. 

Preece & Oardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S W. 

R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 

W. J. Oudworth, Oompany’s Engineer, York. 

W. J, Cudworth, Comp wny’s Engineer, York. 

8. A. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Old1am. 

S; A. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Town Hull, Oidham. 

F, EK, Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Dept., Towa Hull, Manchgster, 


‘City Engineer, Town Hall, Leeds. 


Director-General of Customs, Alex ndria, 

Resident Engineer, 5 Dewar Plac2, Hdinburgh 

Burstall & Monkhouse, 14 Old Queen Street, Westminster, 3 W. 
A. H. Walker, Borough Hngineer, Powa Hull, Loughvorough. 
J, Kunson, Hagineer, Northampton, 

J, Eunson, Engineer, Northampton, 

G. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

G@. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Vietoria Street, Westminster. 

Secretary, 42 High Street, Rochester, 

Stadsingenidrkonteret, Stavanger. 

©. Chadwell, 20 Victoria Street, Wesiminster, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
DATE OF 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
ENGINEERING—-cont, : 
April 19 | Manchester—Pumping Engines .. 44 = +. | Waterworks Oommittee ., -. | Secretary, Waterworks Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
» 21 Almeria, eee Pier .. oe Rr +.» | Alqui Mines and Railway Oo., Ltd. ++ | Formans & McCall, 160 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
” 22 - London, N .—Refuse-Destructor Plant +. oe . | Tottenham Urban District Council -- | W.H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham, N. 
» , 22 | London, E.C.—Engines, &c. ae ve +» | Bombay, Baroda & Central India Rly. Oo. | T. W. Wood, Gloucester House, Bishopsgate Street Without, E.0, 
5 25 | West Hartlepool—Sewerage Works Ne oF ++ | Oorporation ., oe ve ee -. | J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool, 
” 26 | Hull—Pumping Machinery ae - | Corporation .. és oe .. | F. J. Bancroft, City Engineer, Alfred Gelder Street, Hull. 
oh 28 George Town, Penan ¢—Rlectrical Plant oe «+ | Municipal Commissioners = oe -. | Preece & Cardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
” 30 | Trow bridge—E lectric Lighting -. | Urban District Council “Es ie -» | -T.S. Hill, Olerk, Council Offices, Town Hall, Trowbridge. 
May 1 Rathmines, Ireland—Engine-house Plant, &e.. vee +» | District Council ie ie a -. | R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
” _/ | Sydney, N.S.W.—Hlectrical Plant, &c. ., °e +» | Municipal Council ., ar oe «+ | Preece & Oardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 8.W. 
June 30 | Sydney, N.S.W.—Bridge across Harbour a o —— Under-Secretary for Public Works, Sydney. 
IRON AND STEEL: a 
April 8 | India Office, §.W.—Oarriage Ironwork .. m0 +» | Secretary for India in Council .. +. | Director-General of Stores, India Office, Whitehall, 8.W. 
3 Southend-on-Sea—Lamp Columns he os +» | Corporation ., oe ve oe +. | W. E. J. Heenan, Borough Electrical Engineer, Southend. 
” 5 | Sunderland—Manhole Oovers, &c. oH Be -» | Corporation ., ie oo -. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 
- 9 | London, E.0.—Railway Stores  .. .. | East Indian Railway Oo. .. Ps .. | C. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas Lane, E.0. 
a 14 Victoria, Australia—Steel Rails and Fishplates | «- | Government ., “s4 oe oe -. | Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, S.W. 
’ aT) Christiania—Tools, &c, oe ae HA oe -» | State Railways 6 4G a9 +. | Commercial Department, Foreign Offices, S.W. 
” 23 Calcutta—Stopcocks. oe oe +e oe + Corporation ., +. oe oe -. | F. Gainsford, Secretary, Corporation Office, Calcutta. 
& 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
April 3 Oroy don—Painting Oemetery Fencing ., & os —— Deputy Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 
” 3 | Salford—Painting Three Chapels.. Fe F oe wee Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford. 
” 5 | Sunderland—Oils, Paints, Varnishes, &c. oe + | Oorporation ., x oe 2% -- | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. 
” 7 | Oroydon—Painting at Polytechnic a3 ee - | Town Council .. os -. | Deputy Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. ‘ 
” 7 |} London, N.--Painting, &c. (Two Contracts) . | Islington Borough Council . +» «+ | J. P, Barber, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Asril 3 | London, W.--Road Works .. x6 SF Ealing Town Council Sg ee -» | C. Jones, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. ; 
= 3 | Portslade-by-Sea, Sussex—Flints .. na a .. | Urban District Oouncil ., ee +» | Surveyor, 35 St Andrew’s Road, Portslade by-Sea. 
re 3 Portslade-by-Sea, Sussex — Street Works ss .. | Urban District Council ee o +» | Surveyor, 35 St. Annrew’s Road, Portslade-by-Sea. 
a 3 | Stafford—Forming Streets ., ois W. Oampbell, Architect, Bagnall Street, Hanley. 
- 3 | Upholland, arial mac sx eg and Team Labour -. | Urban District Council oe oe «+ | C. E. Senior, ‘Surveyor, Council Offices, Upholland, 
3 3 | Luton—Materials .. Se as a .. | Town Oouncil . Se -- | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Luton. 
is 4 | Bulcamp, Suffolk--Granite “5 A an .. | Blything Rural District Council ae -» | H. A, Mullens, Olerk, Union Olfices, Bulcamp. 
~ 5 | Accrington—Street Works .. Ar Be ss .. | General Works Committee .. aus . W. J. Newton, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Accrington, e 
Bs 5 | Clown, Chesterfield—Slag .. ma ie cA .. | Rural District Council <e se -. | EK. H. Barber, Surveyor, Hollin Hiil, Olown, Chesterfield. 7 
a 5 | Pocklington, Yorks—Stoneand Slag  ., = -. | Rural District Oouncil a se .. | 'T. Robson, Olerk, Pocklington. ae 
= 5 | Stafford—Materials,&e. ., EA = .. | County Oouncil as ‘2 oe -. | J.Moncur, Ohief Surveyor, County Buildings, Stafford. > 
* 5 | Sunderland—W orks andiMaterials ee os .. | Corporation .. ve oe -» | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Fawcett Street, Sunderland. in 
> 5 | Maldon—Road Repair, &c. oe . ae .) | Rural District Council D me +. | H. G. Keywood & E, J. Ennals, Public Hall Chambers, Maldon, —— 
sy 7 | Dronfield, Yorks—Making-up 4a le “hs .. | Orban District Oouncil =o a -. | I. H. Atkinson, Surveyor, Dronfield. ye 
5 7 | Louth, Lincs—Materials ., as oe oe «. | Town Oouncil ., ne ee A .. | G.H. Allison, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Louth. 3s 
ae 7 | Colwyn Bay, Wales—Paving oa ee e ; Urban District Oounci} .9, oe +. | W. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offices, Oolwyn Bay. ee 
a 7 | Erith, Kent—Street Works,, ve oe og .. | Urban District Council ee +. | Council’s Surveyor, Bexley Road, Erith. . 
a 7 | Griffithstown, Wales—Road Works a5 ee .. | Ponteg Urban District Council ., +. | J. Wallace, Surveyor, Sunny Bank, Griffithstown. 
£ 7 | Rawmarsh, Yorks—Street Making a Be +» | Urban District Oouncil ate AG «oe | Wid, Petch, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Rawmarsh. 
= 7 | Tendring, Essex—Flints ., A nit ae .. | Rurai District Council oe on -. { J. Bell, Highway Surveyor, Weeley, Colchester. 
$5 7 | London, N.—Roads ,. a ine oe . S Vigers & Oo., 1 Frederick’s Place, Old Jewry, E.C. 
of 8 Dover—Forming, Paying, &c. , Road ks at -. | Town Council , oe ee Pir yee a yt ts Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Maison Dieu House, Dover. 
= 8 St Mellons, Cardifr— Materials cd je ‘is .. | Rural District, Council’ ae oe +» | J. Thomas, Olerk, Union Offices, Queen’s Hill, Newport, Mon. 
7 8 | £alford—Paving, &e,. a oe n ae oe Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Salford, 
5 8 | Southall, Middlesex—Gravel se oe oe .. | Urban District Council a4 +» | R. Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall. 
# 9 | Lowestoft-—Materials AS we if oe .. | Mutford and Lothingland R.D, 0.7. +. | F.G, Marsh, Surveyor, Victoria Road, Carlton Colville, Lowestoft. 
. 8 | Shoreham, Sussex—Flints ,. ae 55 _, .. | Steyning Hast Rural District Oounc:1 ., | E. Oripps, Clerk, Council Offices, Ham Road, Shoreham. ’ 
¥ 8 | Shoreham, Sussex—Flints and Granite ., ea -. | Steyning West Rural District Council ., | H. Oripps, Olerix, Council Offices, Ham Road, Shoreham. —" 
A 9 | Walsall--Materials ., Pry ee .. | Rural District Council aa AS -. | F. W. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge, Walsall. - 
ie 9 |-Kin gston-upon-Thames—Road Works oO a .. | Corporation .,, AG +» | Borough Surveyor, Olatten House, Kingston-on-Thames, - 
a 9 | Leeds—Paving, &c., Goods Yard ., oe we F North-Eastern Railway Oo. . oe is -. | W. J. Cudworth, Oompany’s Engineer, York. 2 
= 9 | London, #. —Making-up Road .. . . . Poplar Borough Council ., ee -. | Borough Engineer, Council Offices, High Street, Poplar. 5 
= 10 London,!S.E.—Repairing Roads, &c. oe < -. | Metropolitan Asylums Board Sa . T. D, Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Hmbankment, B.C, 
% 11 ~| Cradley Heath—Forming, &c., Road ., . -. | Rowley Regis Urban District Council ., | D. Wright, Council Office, Lawrence Lane, Old Hill, Oradley Heath. 
4 12 | Kiveton Park, Sheffield—Slag ve we ve -. | Rural District Oouncil i. ee .. | J. P. Evans, Surveyor, Council Offices, Kiveton Park Stn., Sheffield. 
= 14 | Bexhill—Stone oa PA es a an .. | Urban District Council ne oe -. | G. Ball, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. “a 
- 14 | Bexhill—Making-up Roads = an hs .. | Urban District Oouncil ae 35 ae sh Bell, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill. cs 
as i4 | Coventry—Granitesetts ., 5A ee re .. | General Works Committee .. - ~ | J. HK Sw indleburst, City Enkineer, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. a? 
a 14 | Dartford—Wood Paving ., Ae 4 se .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board Pe .- | T.D. Mann, Olerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E. Q. ; * 
is j4 | Sudbury, Suffolk—Granite . os oe r West Suffolk Oounty Council ». | A. A. Hunt, County Surveyor, Sudbury. = 
¥ 15 | Hambledon, Guildford—Materials, &e. .. AG .. | Rural District Oouncil a 9 -. | G, Lintott, Council’ s Surveyor, Cranleigh, x 
by 
SANITARY ; a 
uy <> 
April 3 | Portslade-by-Sea, Sussex—Sewers ee es +» | Urban Distict Oouncil” ., oe +» | T, Austen, Olerk, Council Office, Portslade- bycen . an 
is 56 | London, 8.W.— —Drainage Works .. -. | Fulham Borough Council .. A «+ | Medical Officer of Health, Town Hall, Fulham. 2 
4 5 | Houghton- le-Spring, Durham—Drainage Works -. | Urban District Oouncil ., ee +» | V. Smith, 14 Newbottle Street, Houghton- -le-Spring. s 
x 7 | London, W.--Sewer .. : +» | Kensington Borough Oouncil + -. | Borough "Engineer, Town Hall, Kensington High Street, We 4 
¥ 9 | Walsall—- Disinfectants, Stoneware Goods, &e, -» | Rural District Oouncil a) oe ++ | EF, W. Mager, District Surveyor, Aldridge, Walsall, — 
* 9 | Foleshill, near Coventry—Drainage Works ., -. | Rural District Council ee oe +» | O.N, Lailey, 6 The Sanctuary, Westminster. 
af 10 | Wilmslow—Sewer, &c. .. st ac *e -. | Urban District Oouncil ., = +» |. A. 8, Cartwright, Surveyor, Council Offices, Wilmslow. += 
a 16 | Tarporley, Oheshire—Sewers a ae D -. | Urban District Oouncil .. 5 +» | B, Latham, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
TIMBER : 
Avril 5 | Sunderland—Timber., vs oe oe + Corporation °,, se ar 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Fawcett Street, Sunderland, 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DATE OF | 


DELIVERY. | DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM, BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
April 4 | Langho, near Blackburn—Buildings for Oolony for Epileptics, £200, £150, £100. H. Woodhouse, Olerk to Chorlton and Manchester Joint Asylum ( Oo 3 
Imbeciles and Idiots. mittee, Ohorlton Union Offices, All Saints, Manchester. 
. 8 | Oldham-——-Market Halland Shops ., “ei a0 am £50, £30, £20. 8. A. Pickering, Borough Surveyor, Oldham. ee 
- 21 | Coleraine-—Twenty-five Workmen’s Dwellings ., oo ee £20, £10, W. Henry, Clerk to Urban District Oouncil, Town Hall, Coleraine, 
ey 30 | Glasgow—Branch Library (Local Architects) ., ve ee J. D. Marwick, Town Clerk, Oity Chambers, Glasgow. 
May 1 Melbourne, Victoria—Memorial Statue to Queen Victoria in Agent-General for State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Marble and Bronze. 
is 1 | York—Queen Victoria Memorial  .. Ae aK £50, W. H. Andrew, Town Clerk, Guildhall, York. 
. 1 Mexborough, near Rotherham—Accident Hospital ‘f £35 £10. C. Brampton, Fern Villa, Mexborough. 
ie 14 | Harrogate—Town Hall., ., ri oe ae £150, £100, £75, F, Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. — 
Jvne 1 | Knaresborough—Infectious Disease ‘Hospital se 5 £100, £50. J, T. Taylor, Municipal Offices, Harrowgate. 
1 30 | Liverpool—Oathedral (Portfolios of Drawings or Designs -——-- Hon. Secretary, Oommittee, Ohurch House, South John Street, ‘Liverpool, 
in any Style to be submitted). 
Aug. 30 | Sunderland—Police and Fire Brigade Buildings ,, ee * £100, £50 £25, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
pept. 1-14 St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva Kiver ee °° —_—_— St. Petersburg Gorodskaia Uprawa, st. Petersburg. 
No cat. | Ilkeston—Public Free Library on cy a 45 7 £30, £25, £12 10s, H. J. Kilford, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Iikeston. 


APRIL 2, 1902.) | 


_AND 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


TENDERS. 


_ Information from comin sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they peice the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work - 


_ ALDERSHOT.— For sewer in ay Geoage! s. peed: — 


ny Martin & Wells a ae £158 0 0 
William Norris: = dao» ven LILO 6 
% James Lawson,* South Farnborough ae 102 17 6 


* Accepted. 
~ BRENTWOOD.--Accepted for repairs to ‘‘ The Spread Eagle,” 
Brentwood. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert Riches, architects, 3 
Crooked Lane, Sains a C.. ohpals cate by- ree E. :-- 

. Bruty ... . £286 


- CROYDON.—For the Saari ok & a pair of semi- deiannad houses 
in Brighton Road, Purley (first pair). Mr. Frank Windsor, 
architect, Ape 10 Bank Sortge George Street, eR _— 
‘J. Horrocks .. + ae a £1,800] Ludlow & Martin «. £1,525 
TOMALES. yee pve “ace. coe, bee> -1,088 


EAST STANLEY (DURHAM).—For the erection of school 
buildings for the Tanfield (U.D.) School Board. Mr. W. H. Bendle, 
architect, 83 Grainger Street West, Newcastle-on-Tyne. Quantities 
by architect :— 

MP siars ATUTIONG = bose! avi anv evs Sas oe “opel «ys, 2oO,005. 0 
SE A OMI ig ta aes Dmars) abe ocd seston vee ~ 2,010. 0 
SA Gite UMEAG tual tus ads sce sta. sve cent “son vee 22,008 14 
ME AGIOU DO Sern vps tin (ane ssi tts) tsa hse, ben SOO O 
ee Teer DUTNAIN, «icc «ser ire cnet esbionse habs Dy TOO: B 

* Accepted. 


ELTHAM (KENT).—For the erection of new depdt for the 
London Parcels Delivery Company, Ltd., High Street, Eltham, 
Kent. Mr. Henry Eee architect, 39 Lombard Street, E.C.:— 
W.Shepherd .., ... ...£4,450 Jerrard & Son poms £3,973 
Set... “pns' c0ns. are 4.319 Blyton & Sons,* Kennington 3,925 

* Accepted. 


FENNY STRATFORD.—For the execution of sewerage and 
sewage- -disposal works within their district, for the Fenny Stratford 
Urban District Council. Mr, John Chadwick, CE., engineer, 
Bletchley, Bucks. Contract No. 1 comprising the construction of 
covered sewage tanks, bacteria beds, storm water filter, the prepar- 
ation of land, and other work; (2) comprising the construction of 
sewers, ejector chambers, manholes, flushing tanks, and other 
work ; (3) comprising the laying of cast-iron sewage and air mains, 
and the erection of sewage ejectors, air compressors, and engines 
and other work :-- 

Contract No. 1. 


CREOLE ciat,- hon Gn cack, navy. csequr aise  vapl. vee DLO, 20a. OB 
VM CLS Eee sce cst sak scsieaie tks itere es O;OON sf jo 


ALK UDOKMOLUN seseala pcan sk lécecrits 8,508 18 
J. & T. Binns... ee 8,459 11 
W. York, Green, & C - 8,890 11 
Lock & Andrews 8,064 16 
J. Cuniliff ... ... 7,937 11 


C. Carden .. 

Bow er Bros. Cc 
Grounds & Newton. 
Siddons & Freeman* 
R. L. Tonge ©... ... 


PS 

= 

= 

—) 
SCONOCR OCHS 


Sie hota No. 2. 
J.Jackson .. ose WWee een cee jose 7, S42 
W. York, Green, & Co. Wee, Vanmmnacele sock seb nte Ged. J 

G. Bell c oe wale nee Manet Meet te lden 2p cOe 


9 
3 
7 
7,161 0 
4 
3 
0 


Siddons & Freeman Sheree 6,490 

ws Com BEh spe yun, 2 eit aan ade sak > aad 6,849 16 
R. L. Tonge ive Patt enee Seah case have 6,320 0 
Grounds & Newton* 1... a ws 6,114 14 


Bower Bros. 1. 1. es ccs 
oOo Le) DATS), ots der ees ene 
W. Manders ise, Weax! Semtotaccet 
Mock: & ANGPGWS 2.5 tie sie sae” ane 


ie 

Ks 

are 
Sonronmeroocororw 


Contract No. 3. 
J, .& Ty Binnahsy sive uv a 


ace age we. 4,000-15~ 9 
J. Jackson... Sal Pup uel sweep rises! vse 8,848 11 5 
Hughes & Lancaster Wie peeiey thse Woe 3,792 9 0 
J. Cunliff tt et 3,699 12 9 


Bower Bros. 


we 8,475 0 0 
Siddons & F yeeman* 


reas he, 3,399 0 0 
* Accepted. 

GRAYS (ESSEX) .—For carrying out alterations and additions 
to The Elms, Grays, and putting in a system of hot-water heating. 
hea Christopher M. Shiner, architect, 8 Bond Court, Walbrook, 


Ww. Potter m we os £1,650 | J. J. Lawrence ... « £1,545 
Hammond&Son... 1,580 | J. Brown... vee. ae 3,470 


* Accepted. 
HARROW.—For additions to Greenhill Laundry. Mr. 
Reynolds, Reigate, consulting engineer :-— 
Chimney and Boller oo ole 
Cross & Co, 5 


wee etcesl Sent) seen a eeou “Oro 
Poulton & Son* Padi 710 10 0 


8. J. 


Sorting and Drying Rooms and 
Boiler House. 


Funnell & Co... .., rat 26 : 0 

Lacy & Eyden .., SAE = tn vee 2,089 4, 

Dike! & Some ince a eee ee vee 2,850 0 0 

Kiddlé:& Son. 5..55 ba. se Gecn ome ar 27309 0 0 

Akers & Co.* .. by Prev hneaa ee Baie wos. 32,187,,0 0 
* Accepted. 


LEYTON—For the erection of a new factory, Beaumont Road, 
Leyton, for Mr. W. H. sacha Mr. W. A. Finch, architect, 
76 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. ;-- 


Perry Bros. . aides” peed 
C. North —... ee eer 
Barrett & Power 50a) \nae- B07 


T. Uy. Greem ses seo Gee ste £2, 
Lawrance & Sons... ae ve 
S. Kind ... Tide Nout! a0 
Shurmur & Sons... wes 


oy +! 1 ) 
2) 493 


LONDON.—For sanitary and drainage works at Pulteney School, 
Berwick Street, Soho, for the London School Board, Mr. IT. J. 
Bailey, architect :— 

G.Neal 2. ie « £2,145 0 
Johnson & Co. . 2,112 
L. H. & R. Roberts _ 1,904 0 

* Recommended for acceptance. 


J. Peattie see 
R. P. Beattie* 


+ £1,988 0 
1,764 18 


LONDON.—For additions to stabling, Streatham Common, 8.W. 
Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 8 Crooked Lane, King William 
Street, E.C. :— 


Courtney & Fairbairn... ... £549 | J. Smith & Sons, Ltd... ... £489 
+ Mason .. w» see oes vee 405|G. Candler &Sons* ... .. 469 


* Accepted. 


LONDON.—For internal decorations, house, Streatham Common, 
S.W. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, King William 
Street, E.C.: 

J. Smith &. Sons, Lee . £668 | Maple & Co., Ltd.* .... ... £565 
G. Candler & Sons... we ase 647 *’ Acce pted, 


LONDON.—For repairs, &c., to the ‘‘ Joiners’ Arms,” Stratford, 
E. Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert Riches, architects, 8 Crooked. 
Lane, E.C., and ele by- Bow, E. :— 


E. F.& T. J. Walker . 8258 18. ATC comnts em ape £207 
As We Derby? vee sscc. ice see 280 * Accepted, 
LONDON .—For repairs at ‘‘ The Albion,” Stratford, E. Messrs. 


Foulsham & Herbert Riches, architects, 3 Crooked Lane, King 
William Street, E.C., and Bromley-by-Bow, E. :-- 

A. Webb vo Pies O40 So PD RoDey ou) sen wae ons 200 
T. Osborn %& Sons . hasten Hk One Pst beOa Leds. WELKOn® tipo. B37, 
* Accepted. 

LONDON .—For drainage and sanitary works at Pocock Stret 
School, Blackfriars, for the London Sohool Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
architect :— 


J. & M. Patrick ... + £9,217 | J. & C. Bowyer +» £3,937 
Rice & Son ... .. ws se 3,293 | Johnson & Co. nee 
H. Leney & Son... 1... a. 3.194 J. W. Falkner & Sons 2 
Maxwell Bros., Lid. 3,176 | G. Parker* .. 

W. Downs ca 3,090 | * Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON, E.—For the erection of the ‘“‘ Carters’ Arms,”’ Beckton 
Road, Canning Town, for Messrs. Savill Bros., Limited. Mr, Henry 
Poston, architect, 39 Lombard Street, E.C.: 

Todd and Newman .. £1,659 


A. E. Symes... : 1,587 
Blyton & Sons. ~ 1,510 
W. J. Maddison,* Canning Town 1,435 


For three cottages adjoining above. 
W.J. Maddison ... aap tte pedo ens POO 


“% Accepted. 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
ly. LONDON SHOW. ROOMS:- 
159&141 CANNON: STE.C. 


CATALOGUES oy 
: FREE. = 


Is, 
we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


PATENT SELFsADJUSTING 
No.275. Round Bar RAILING. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed ‘lose up 
to boundary, 


aX 
AS ‘ — 


eS 


i 
‘* 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland, 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (C0,, LIVERPOOL, 


| 


° ART-WALL- PAPERS « 8 


atetget 


HASTINGS 
BeRos Dad 


Sua 


‘* Measures, London.” 


Telegraphic Address 


[EX 


. STOEK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL J0sts, 


A ee BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED. 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


53b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


st Show Room in London 
e Paiferns on “inlaid ° 


sig te 6+ snes sw:| 
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oy we 
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we: ° 
xm 2 
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LONDON.—For the erection of stabling, Wanstead, W.C. Mr. District Council. Mr. Sidney W. Barnes, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor, j 
Herbert Riches, architects 8 Crooked Lane, King William Street, eyes | est, Hanwell, W. :— erarat : ¢ 
E.C. :-- - Boy see ate nee ee ate ns «Saat aee, aente dy ] 

T. Osborn & Sons... ... ...£729]C.J.Sherwood ... .. .., £601 Bi, Nowell & Co, vse vse see see tee nee eee 1,880 9 9 
w. wands ad eraaresnkcss 702 Batley, Son & Holmes* ... 635 HL, Morecroft, ss. “ase ses se see nee nee ate a : 4 : : ’ : f YW 
3 * Accepted. 2 ge on ee Weekes ace ese ase iT oe WY Yy 2X Yy 4, 
: : * sates né ny Mates ae ne se PETES, - v, ij 

LONDON.—For the erection of a new school, Townmead Roa J. ACK oo. ese see nee nee Sere nee eee are 1,203 0 ‘ Y S 
site, Fulham, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, G, Wimpey & Co. ci. see cree nan tee ne vee es : rs Z 
Oris & Sons 98,187 | C. Cox 25,210 i Wandiaane g Sona MPN ae eee bee erer Hi 

. SK pons Oy, Le . Knee nee nee tee tte aU * § ase bene nee ae eee 8 915 
Lathey Bros. 26,547 | Kirk & Randall... ... 4. 25,210 W. Neave & Son* verti a asia i 1,165 10 0 iff Y 
J. Simpson & Son 26,222 | McCormick & Sons .. «+ 24,643 (Surveyor s estimate, £1,255 9 9. Y Y 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. 26,161 | Py epee Nes ee eh a are Accepted. P t Y Y 
F. Gough & Co... ws 26,111 | J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. -... 24,56 <)- For ¢ : “Earl of i U, 

G. E. Wallis & Sons... 548 | Spencer, Santo &Co., Ltd. 24,554 MANOR PARK (ESSEX).— For the Seen of i Mr. Hent y YY 

7 9. Essex,” Hotel, Manor Park, Essex, for Mr. Joseph Hi yr, Henty 

i. Lawrance & Sons 9/W.H.Lorden & Son... 24,444 Poston, architect, 39 Lombard Street, E.C Quantities by Mr. J. aH Y Z 

J. & M. Patrick... 0 | Holloway Bros.... ...  s. 24,406 Rookea a Bedford mow W C PERN giro Z 

W. King & Son... 25,240 | W. Johnson & Co., Ltd.... 23,950 OOK W OO 4: Wy Wee? ; Yyy 

Treasure & Son... ... ... 25,218] * Recommended for acceptance, Contract No. 1,—Foundations an Chee pes Y Yy V ‘ 

LONDON, E.—For the erection of a block of buildings on the hae a ad oa Selon 7 ; Sart bane ,36 Y/, / ] \\ 

Queen Catherine Court Area, Dorset Street, Limehouse, E., for Hall, Beddall, & Co 1469 | ‘Town Ps apes hy 4 4 

the Stepney Borough Council. Mr. W. Jameson, borough engi- all, beada.t, + ase 9804 a , cn one ’ 

neer':—= Contract No. °.—Superstructure. : 
Holliday & Greenwood, London, S.W. w+ a. + £6,877 Hall, Beddall, & Co... ... £13,800] Blyton & Sons |... .., £18,515 
Martin, Wells & Co., Vauxhall, SE. i. see see vos 6,815 J. Mowlem & Co... .. ... 13,603 | W. J. Maddison* ... ... 18,355 
oF el ag See Bikes see cee yee ase) ane oe Todd & Newman... ... ss. 18,600 saa YELLOW. PITOH PINE. 

- Lovatt, London, W. oss. eee see nee nee eee 5878 ecepted. Per 100 Blocks 
AP otice Ueteobae Ns Pe tate. Bis n08 NORWICH.--For the erection of the Silver Road Schools, Norwich, BULCLOE RIZee, ax Rin eie 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd., South Norwood,8.B.... ... 5,729 for the Norwich School Board. Mr. C. J. Brown, architect, Cathedral At Wharf, ond anGHEhe At Wharf. 
Wilson Bros. & Lamplough, Kensal Rise, W.... ... 5,695 Offices, Norwich :— Fecal Hid B00 ; 
Dove Bros., Islington, Ni, ..; see sss ace cvs one 0,080 Haydon & Daniels + £14,931 0] J. ‘ mit BD pe le yes - et ee 
Todd & Newman, London, N.E.... 2 see vee eee 5,678 Searles Bros.) ... see vee 14,900 0 aptirieeece On ... 13.048 7 . ; 
H.N. Holloway, Deptford, S.E.... we 00 see ose 5,657 Downing & Son... 14,740 0) T.Gil* ee ae 2B rt : 17ix3x3 13 8 12 11 17.6 
C. G.Hill, London, E.G; 2. asc tds) was) nese 0,000 J. Youngs &Son ... .. 14,598 0|H.S. Watling ... Suen Wwix3x2 811 8 2 12 6 
¥F. G: Minter, Westminster, S.W.... 0. see ses) vee 5,087 + C. Roper Kae Chor ied) aie 14,370 Big by C. gti oe ot ae T7450 ae 13 6 10 6 3 9 6 
Patman and Fotheringham, Ltd., Islington, N. ... 5,553 G.E. Hawes ... ... «.-. 14,800 0 Accepted provisionally. 
Sabey &Son, Islington, Ne. ss see sey ase vee 5,527 PAIGNTON.—For the erection of five dwelling houses and shops k | 
R. & B, Evans,* Peckham, 8.E. sy. us vee oe 5,408 for Mr. W. Lambshead. Mr. W. G. Couldrey, architect, Paignton. 
* Accepted. Quantities by Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, ala tose ‘ ‘ : 

LONDON, S.W.—For officers’ quarters and waiting hall at the Let BDTLGge ssn pen oes testes Soak ete, core, soe SORES BD 

receiving wards, Wandsworth Infirmary. Messrs. M. J. Lansdell, tas bres, Newey eee SEN ae ieee ay 4 ¢ Y S 


F.R.I.B.A., and E,. J. Harrison, architects, 65 & 66 Basinghall 
Street, E.C. :— 


R. Neal, Plymouth ... 


H. Webber & Sons," i... ave cece eveplact > sav’ aes 0 ba, 080 9) 
E. Westlake ... .../. hes es. 11,865-16 


a £17,442... e049 K. P. Bovey, PONqUAy-ck aeueklotde wa meee 11,835 9 \ 
R. A. Jewell, Wandsworth ... ... «. 17,827... | 250 Geo & Sons* .., tice ter cantenl ace y 125) 
Wilson Bros. & Lamplough, Kensal i : 


: 3 tees Cees pie Fee Rp UR 
. ‘ ci d. 
viner & Stone. Regent’s Park ny ‘ 1760 a a0 PAIGNTON.—For BAG co ea flats for Mr. W. M. G. PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


W. Keys, Tooting 16,684 ... 200 Singer. Mr. W. G. Couldrey, architect, Paignton. Quantities by 


ore ae 


Foster Bros., Norwood Junction... 16,668 35 Mr. Vincent Cattermole Brown, Paignton :-~ With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 

T. Sharpington, Nunhead... 29 -- EB. Westlake sie vase, | pee 9,120 1C. & R. E. Drew i. Gs: as, £3,070 2 4 k Ig ; 3 Nails 

W. Wallis, Balham ... an 190 R. Harris i 8,106 | H. Webber &Sons* ... ... 2,900 4. } Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square. 
Lorden & Son, Upper Tooting lll G. Webber 3,090 * Accepted. 1° x4 » 45/6 Pe 22/6 - 

J. R. Ward, Battersea = _ y: +7 . : str 

Sabey & Son, Islington 7. 160 SALTBURN-BY-SEA.—For the repair of part of Milton Street These prices include desiccation, 


Smi VS ‘roy! P with tarred macadam, and Hilda Place and part of Milton Street 
Ryhik - 04 aia a im Road. ria] with ordinary macadam, including concrete flagged footpaths, 
FE Sr reo 165 kerbing, &c., for the Saltburn-by-the-Sea Urban District Council. i 

eA Mr. G. 8. L. Bains, C.E., surveyor :— 8 


C. G. Hill, Coventry ... 


Turtle & Appleton,* Wandsworth 250 i Hilda Place and Milton Street 
KE. Triggs, Clapham. se aes ase 200 J. Pearson, Normandy... .. ss vs vss ve £2,169 10 8 
J. Appleby, Aquinas Street, S.E. 50 North ve England Asphalt Gompany, » TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


Edwards & Medway, Kennington ... 14,690 


are) F 2 K Manchester «... sso cecicaeav soe ists ake, ove 080-829 
etl a ee anhatirep gah oh obese Po | J.B. Smiles, Limited, Middiesborough 1.958 1¢ 
= 4 -R.f Ss, gh... .. 1,058 16°11 eA, 
* Accepted. A.—Old materials. | J. Carrick, Durham , glo eee Gents 1565 178 Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.Cs 
LONDON, W.—For sewering, levelling, paving, metalling, J. G. Spooner,* 7 estbourne reet, ae ; 
flagging, channelling, providing means of lighting, and making-up | Stockton-on-Tees os. ss ae oe 1,389 6 8 Mills LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Shirley Gardens and the footways thereof, for the Hanwell Urban * Accepted. 


Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


PILKINGTON BROS. PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED 


LIMITED. 
St. Helens, Lancashire. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Polished Plate, Silvered and Bevelled 
Plate for Mirrors, 
SHEET AND ROLLED PLATE GLASS, 


Figured Rolled in a Variety of Patterns 
(White and Tinted). 


AVL EE All kinds of ORNAMENTAL WINDOW Increases the Light in Dark Rooms, 
(About } inch thick.) GLASS, BRILLIANT CUTTING, BENDING, Cellars, Passages, &c. 


; EMBOSSING, LEADED LIGHTS, &c, 
Resists Fire. Protects Life. SAVES EXPENSE OF ARTIFICIAL 


Hinders Burglars. Prevents Accidents. Telegrams: “PILKINGTON, ST, HELENS.” LIGHTING. 
Telephone : Nat. Tel. No. 3. ° 
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Unquestioned Supremacy amongst Pencils is 
held by the KOH-I-NOOR. 


- LL. & O. Hardtmuth’s 
KOH-I-NOOR 
Pencils give the 

most entire 
satisfaction, 
The naine 
Hardtmuth is a 
guarantee of 

~ excellence, The 

pencils do what 
is expected 
of them—sharpen to 
a fine point, 
do not snap off, and 
prove the most 
economical in 
use, ‘lle quality 
never varies, 


TRACING CLOTH. 


Like the KOH-I-NOOR pencils the finest ever 


produced and will be appreciated by every uaseoe 
, 7 17 degrees, for all 
2 Architect and Draughtsman ‘ -~ purposes! 
ppaye Re cern Nea “Awarded Grand 


Prix at Paris, 
~ 1900. 


SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION. 
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No, 374.” 
SCALE. OF CHARGES. 
_ For Official Advertisements, Per Line 
Competitions, Oontracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements.. oe ee we) Un 9 
Pertoercships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, _ 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Sales by 
Auction,. Re of es wonig es ee OF 6 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
‘Four lines or under (about 30 words) te ter ok 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) 3 eat .0 
~~ THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICH OF 1W). 
4 Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
- later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
: EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 24. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House. Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘An Architectural Causerie. 


ARCHITECTURE and moncy- 
~ making are clearly opposite, 
‘ and ifa man’s aim is toward 
the latter he will not-achieve it as an architect, 

But we are glad to think that the art of building 

does not set up such a sordid ideal. There is, 

howeyer, a vast difference of meaning as regards 
money-making; there is the idea of the miser, 
who, among moderns, may just as appropriately 
be found among the ‘‘ bonnes hommes” as among 
the more traditional regions of garret and cellar ; 
but, be it said, money-making also includes the 
idea of acquiring sufficient wealth to live in 
— comfort, among which class are counted the 
~ majority of well-known architects. The late 
- Mr. Arthur Cates, though known as a zealous 
reformer of architectural education rather then 
as an architect, was by far the richest of his 
colleagues—he died worth £174,000; though of 
~ course this was not acquired in practice. Another 
_F.R.I.B.A. who died a short time ago was also 
comparatively wealthy, his estate having been 
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Architects 
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proved at £40,000; but these are most marked 
exceptions, for one might say, speaking of 
successful modern English architects generally, 
that. their possessions average about £3,000: while 
the average successful shop-keeper is probably 
five'times as wealthy. Neither J. M, Brydon nor 
William Young were rich men; the estate of the 
late James Brooks was worth £4,000; and the 
late Mr, Bentley’s has just been proved at 
£4,000: so that it is better to be a pork-butcher, 
ora man of commerce, or a professional swindler, 
if one wishes to die rich. Sir Christopher Wren 
was paid £200 a year when St. Paul’s was being 
built, and the sum of £4 for being hoisted in a 
basket to the top of the dome four times a week : 
and things have not changed. - There is. still 
the same cry of the neglect of the architect to- 
day as there was in 1820, when ‘The New 
Builder's Magazine and Complete Library” was 
published, a book intended for architects, sur- 
yeyors, carpenters, mas ns, bricklayers, &c,, “as 
well as for every gentleman who would wish to 
be a competent judge. of the elegant and 
necessary art of building,” the whole forming a 
“complete system of architecture in all its 
branches, and so disposed as to render the sur- 
veyor, carpenter, bricklayer, mason, Xc., equally 
capable to erect a cathedral, a mansion, a 
temple, or a rural cot.” The price of materials 
has increased and wages have gone up, but the 
architect's commission still remains at5 per cent. 
Of a truth genius gets little else than its own 
reward, The men who make the most money 
are generally those who have a little archi- 
tectural ability and a great deai of commercial 
astuteness, so that the buildings they erect, 
though they may be as full of defects as a pod 
is full of peas, yet are very profitable; for it 
is these men who usually secure the large com- 
mercial works. But what an inheritance they 
leave behind them, what a collection of eye- 
sores, what a testimony to their littleness and 
their mediocrity |! 


Mr. HENRY H, B. SANG again 
brings forward the suggestion 
which he made at the time of 
the Jubilee for illuminating the exterior of St, 
Paul's Cathedral asa feature of the festivities, 
His idea was adopted at that time by the City 
authorities, but. only thirty searchlights were 
employed, whereas he states that at least fifty 
or eighty should be arranged on the surrounding 
buildings, because the lead-covered dome absorbs 
the light considerably, and consequently needs 
to be strongly illuminated. The effect of build- 
ings brilliantly lighted at night is most pleasing 


A Curious 
Proposal. 


mim! © i 


ao 


| 


\—Pall Mall, for example, is exceedingly effective 


when all the outside gas jets of the numerous 
clubs are alight, while the Glasgow, Exhibition 
was eminently successful in this particular — and 
doubtless the lighting up of St. Paul’s in the 
manner suggested would be equally imposing 
and satisfactory. The scheme is not a costly 
one, nor difficult to carry out, and we trust that 
the authorities will again adopt it, this time, 
however, employing a sufficient number of 
lights. Devices made up. of hundreds of gas 
jets are expensive to maintain and very often 
they are not effective, especially if there is a 
high wind at the time; searchlights, on the 
contrary, are independent of the wind, and offer 
anew and unique scope for illumination. The 
dome of St, Paul’s Cathedral can be seen in the 
daytime from considerable distances, even 
through the smoky atmosphere; it is grand 
from every point of view: and maybe it would 
gain in grandeur when~ seen at night as a 
beautiful object ablaze with light in the midst 
of a sea of black houses. 


The Widened THE widening of the Strand 
Strand. in connection with the new 
street to Holborn is the most 
thorough and _ satisfactory improvement of 
its kind which has been carried out in London 
for many years past, We suffer in this country 
from narrow streets. Dinan is not incon- 
venienced by its picturesqueness, but a city 
like Londen is: an ultra-modern might even 
consider Fleet Street picturesque, and if 
narrowness .be the first« requirement of such 
beauty Fleet Street certainly possesses it in a 
paramount degree. But, to make use_ of 
Bacon’s aphorism, streets are made to live in, 
not to look at: and a modern city requires 
wide streets, Paris was laid out as a spectacle 
it is true, but how admirably convenient are its 
streets. The great mind was at work there and 
it is a pity that the example is not more often 
followed. In every town throughout the 
country will be found narrow main thorough- 
fares which might have been wide ones if the 
authorities had only taken time by the forelock. 
Patching is futile, Fleet Street is being widened 
piecemeal, with little improvement, Butin the 
Strand we at last have the grand idea—a whole- 
gale clearance and a resulting fine-vista east and 
west... At the present moment the roadway 
west of St. Clement Danes Church is a mass of 
wood blocks, tar, pitch, sand and other materials, 
with scores of men at work on them ; but very soon 
the whole will be finished and then London will 
be proud of a thoroughfare of generous width. 


M, H. BAILLIE SOOTT, ARCHITECT, € ss 


Ad 


TOWER SCREEN, SEAL CHURCH, KENT, 


THE SCOTCH’ UNIVERSITIES 
AND ARCHITECTURE. 


MEETING of the Edinburgh Architectural 
Association was held last Wednesday, Mr, 
Henry F, Kerr, A.R.I.B.A., the president, oc- 
cupying the chair. Mr. James Bruce, W.S., 
submitted the following motion : “That it be 
remitted to the Committee of Management to 
consider the provision made in the~ Scottish 
Universities for the teaching of architecture, 
and in the event of the Committee being satisfied 
that the same is inadequate, to report whether 
in the opinion of the Committee an application 
should be made to the trustees of the Carnegie 
Trust with a view to more adequate provision 
being made for such teaching.’ Mr, Bruce 
remarked that in the University of Edinburgh 
there were fifty-two professorships, but among 
them all there was not one devoted to archi- 
tecture. In the Faculty of Law there were no 
fewer than seven professorships. When they 
thought of the enormous importance of archi- 
tecture to the health, happiness and comfort of 
the people, it was really a very extraordinary 
thing that in the University of Edinburgh there 
was no such thing as a professorship of archi- 
tecture. More than that, so faras he knew, in 
no Scottish University was there any provision 
made for a professorship of architecture. The 
Carnegie Trust had just been considering the 
wants of the Scottish universities. The uni- 
versities had been asked to indicate where their 


wants lay, and although he had gone over the | 


statements published on behalf of the uni- 
versity authorities, in not one of them was 


there even a hint that there was any lack in the | 


matter of the teaching of architecture. Surely 
that was.a strange position for the universities 
of Scotland to occupy. Accordingly he thought 
it would be well for a body such as the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association to directly press upon 


the Carnegie Trustees the advisability of some- 
thing further being done in the matter of the | 


teaching of architecture in the universities. He 
used the phrase ‘‘something further,’ because 


to some slight extent the matter was attended | 
to in the University of Edinburgh through the | 


Chair so well occupied by Professor: Baldwin 
Brown, namely, the Chair of Fine Art,—Mr. 
G. §. Aitken seconded—The chairman, in 
supporting the motion, suggested that the 
matter, instead of being remitted to the Com- 


mittee of Management only, should be remitted 
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also to the Council. He read a letter from 
Professor Baldwin Brown, who expressed cordial 
agreement with Mr. Bruce’s motion. Hven 
though the Carnegie Trustees had too many 
claims before them to permit them to do any- 
thing in the matter immediately, it would be a 
good thing to put the demand for a Chair of 
Architecture, or some agency of the kind,.dis- 
tinctly before the public. The chairman added 
that he had seen a good deal of what was done 
in the teaching of architecture both in France 
and America, and he was perfectly confounded 
with the extraordinary development of the 
teaching of architecture in these countries, In 
some cases they had twenty-six or twenty-seven 
teachers of one kind or another in that subject 
alone. Why should it not bulk more largely in 
Scotland? The sooner they tackled the subject 
the better, The motion was unanimously 


| 
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adopted.—Mr. Wilson Beatson afterwards read 
a paper, written by Mr, James Miller, 1.A., on 
the Glasgow International Exhibition of 1901. 


THE DECORATORS: OF THE 
BOSTON LIBRARY. | 


PUVIS DE CHAVANNES ; SARGENT; ABBEY. 


T will be recollected that a short-time ago 
the last of Mr. Edwin A. Abbey’s paintings 
for the Delivery Room of the Boston Library 
(U.S.A.) were exhibited at the Guildhall, 
London. These paintings have now been 
placed in position, and it is therefore opportune 
to give.a description of the decorations of which 
they form a part, which description we take 
from our esteemed contemporary, “ The Archi- 
tectural Review” of Boston, U.S.A. 

Entering the library, the Puvis de Chavannes_ 
decorations are the first that are encountered, 
The entire scheme of colour in the entrance-hall, 
staircase and second-storey corridor is one of 
yellow Siena marble, rich in tone, It is con- 
ceivable that this might receive a foil in the 
decoration by the introduction of contrasting 
blues, but these should be distributed and sub- 
divided merely as elements of contrast. The 
introduction of cool grey blues in low tones and 
large masses only tends to destroy what unity 
there may be in the architectural design. The 
wall is at once disassociated from the dado, 
pilasters and ceiling, and in this respect fails to 
be successful in the best sense of decoration. 
There recurs a constant desire for the tones and 
colouring of the Venetians: which would have 
harmonised with the marbles. On the other 
hand the low-tone values, the absence of shadow, 
and the simplicity of composition in the Puvis 
de Chavannes paintings are all strongly decora- 
tive factors and are handled~in a masterly 
manner. Whatever further criticism can be 
made is that there is a general insufficiency of 
motive or idea in most of the work. Hach 
theme is made to cover an absurdly large area 
for its relative importance, and this is especially 
true of the wall-surfaces at the head of the 
staircase. There is too much of the character 
of a procession around a Wedgewood vase, 
Each figure framed within a panel might and 
would be decorative, but the relation of each 
with the next is extremely slight. This is to be 
regretted, as the canvases of M. de Chavannes 
at Amiens or at the Sorbonne in Paris-have a 
masterly rhythm between the groups and are 
in each case complete compositions for the 
entire wall space, not isolated figures upon-a 
sea of background. 

The Sargent decorations in the long gallery 
upon the floor above are the very antithesis of 
these. Redundant in idea, showing much 
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research, painted with mastery of technique, 
they give an impression of skill, of thought, and 
of ability to express that is in some respects 
overwhelming. ‘he frieze of the Prophets is a 
masterpiece in its way; dignified, simple and 
with great individuality, and with thoroughly 


. 
= 


decorative ensemble ; but the barrel vault and | 


tympanum are too fall, both in ideas and in 
motives. They are not easily decipherable, but 
require elaborate explanation. ( 
and overlap, colours. and .tones weave in and 
out until it is difficult to disentangle one motive 
from another,. Undoubtedly this is intentional 
and symbolic of the confusion of religions which 
the decoration expresses, but it is a question 
whether this idea is not carried too far, and 
whether less elaboration and more directness of 
declaration would not be better decoration. 
The treatment at the other end of the hall is, 
it is said, to be much more simple. 
Passing to Mr,.Abbey’s frieze in the Delivery 
Room there is founda third and equally indi- 
_ yidual conception of decorative painting. There 
has been much criticism in regard to this frieze 
-in that it resembled merely illustrative work 
and lacked in what the painters have termed 
“breadth of conception.” Yet it is difficult to 
imagine any treatment of comparatively unre- 
lated incidents from a legend being anything 
else than illustrative. Whatever common 
impulse or motive existed that could be carried 
through the series has been carefully studied, 
but necessarily each panel is complete in itself, 
and the sequence of the scenes is established by 
the course of the narrative. This determines a 
consecutive number of scene-motives whichare 
with difficulty made either symmetrical or 
simple in effect, however direct they may be in 
expression. The balance of either colour or tone 
values upon either side of the central axis of the 
room has therefore been abandoned, and in 
that respect leaves something to be desired ; 
especially is this true on either side of the 
window ; the motive on the left being naturalis- 
tic, dark in tone, with strong horizontal direc- 
tion; that on the right, conventional, light in 
tone, and with perpendivular treatment slightly 
counteracted by the profusion of gold. But the 
chief criticism, so far as decorative effect is 
concerned, is this, that there is no marked 
dominant colour scheme or tone value throughout 
the series. The result is that while photographs 
of the frieze are full of interest, carefully con- 
sidered composition, delicate sentiment and 
feeling, the canvases themselves are disturbed 
by the constant shifting of colours and tones, 
This is partially due 10 the extremely poor 
lighting of the room, but not wholly so. There 
is no doubt that this work will gain with the 
influence of time, while that of Puvis de Cha- 
yannes will become an uninteresting monotone. 
Here then-are to be seen three important 
decorations. One kept in harmony of tone and 
colour, and with a marked paucity of idea and 
motive; another with overwhelming diversity 
and confusion of motive and idea, a general tone 
value, and one strong theme dominant in the 
frieze ; the third full of ideas and motives which 
are consecutive in their action, but without 
dominant tone or colour values. 
studied composition. The first of a naive but 
none the less subtle type ; the second masterly in 
every sense, but burdened with motive; the 
-third of a less monumental or dignified character 
than either of the others, but none the less 
gracious and attractive. Such diversity of 
“Areatment naturally induces strong personal 
prejudices, but it can fairly be said that no more 
interesting groups of decorative work have been 
‘done in the country,and that each possesses 
individual virtues that entirely justify. the 
‘choice of the artists, That each fails to be 
entirely satisfactory and to reach the decorative 
height of the best work of the Umbrians and 
the Venetians is the natural outcome of the 
multiplicity of ideas in regard to technique, 
composition and a hundred other things of our 
day. The organized restraining influence of an 
_ established and recognized method such as the 
Italians possessed, which in weak men produces 
-mannerism, in strong men eliminates’ minor 
faults. The seriousness and study with which 
these library decorations are painted is stimulat- 


ing compared with the flippancy of much of the | 


work which is displayed for the admiration of 
the public. This fact alone places them beyond 
much carping criticism. 


Forms interlock - 


Allthree have’ | 


} 


AND ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW. 


Views & Reviews. 


Treatment of Sewage. 

This is a very useful little work by Mr. 
Shenton. It isa collection of notes made bya 
practical engineer in the course of his experience 
in sewerage work, and the information is given 
briefly and directly, and though the book is in- 
tended for the-use of. engineers and contractors 
directly engage in sanitary work it neverthe- 
less is written in a manner which will enable 
anyone to gain an insight into’ the methods of 
sewage-disposal,.. As a book of memoranda for 
quick consultation. and as a reminder, it should 
find its’ way to. the engineer's library, but it 
would have been much improved-if it had been 
got up ia/-a more attractive manner and been 
given a better cover, 


» The Modern-Treatment of Sewage,” by H. C. H. 
Shenton, M.S E, price 2s, 6d. London: S. Edgecumbe- 
Rogers, Offices of the Local Government Journal, 2, Dorset 
Street, Fleet Street, H.C, 


Applied Perspective. 

The author states that in writing this book 
he has had in mind both the everyday use and 
the skilled use of the art. He has therefore 
given in Part I. what seemed necessary, to 
qual fy the student for ordinary perspective work, 
and in Part If. has included a series of special 
problens to show what. trained draughtsmen 
actually do, adding discussions of some. more 
theoretical. topics to-.smooth the way to the 
complicated problems that sometimes occur. 
A fair acquaintance with ordinary school geo- 
metry is taken fur granted, but the author hopes 
that an intelligent and careful reader who does 
not know geometry may find profit in the book 
and learn. what is fundamental in it without 
unreasonable effort, and instea | of commencing 
with geometiical definitions and a few bare 
framework lines he show3 us some repr. ductions 
of natural photographs to explain the principles, 
He then passes on to projection and the fiading 
of distanc2 and vanishing points, showing how 


distance-point is practically inaccessible through 
coming too far on one side, Mn passant the 
author points. out the misuse of the word “per- 
pendicular,” which strictly means at right angles 
and not necessarily: upright or vertical... In this 
connection we may remark a somewhat similar 
confusion of the terms “level” and “ horizontal,’’ 
a level. line- being a bent line whose com- 
ponent points are. everywhere | equidistant 
from. the centre of the earth, and a horizontal 
line being a straight line whos2 ends are up n 
the same level. A somewhat unusual but very 
important chapter follows, on perspective scales, 
leading: up to the’ perspective plan and the 
measurement of lines lying in any given direction, 
and we are then shown how to find the conjugate 
vanishing points and their application to 
ordinary. cases and to inclined planes. The 
perspective of circles is explained in a very 
practical manner and illustrated by.a photo- 
graph of the. Chateau Chaumont. Having dealt 
witn the ‘principles of perspective, the author 
next goes on to the construction of pictures, 
pointing out that the effects of perspective are 
due to foreshortening by oblique projection on 
the picture plane,.and that variations in this 
for.saortening are main sources of the interest 
we ‘take in the aspects of the, things which 
we depict; some of these foreshortenings are 
agreeable and some are not, and though it is not 
possible to classify them fully we can note some 
of their favourable and unfavourable conditions 
and utilize them where suitable to our work. 
Tnose who have carefully read and. studied the 
book so far will not be deterred by the greater 
complexity of Part I1, especially as the opening 
chapter is headed *‘ Perspective Helps,’ thus 
clearly indicating its object and scope. Som: of 
the intervening chapters may however. be passed 
over at the first reading in order to see what the 


~ halt-distance-points are obtained when the regular | 


author has to say upon perspéctive from eleva- | 


tions, which he works out in the case of a broach 
spire, pedestal, console and pediment. He also 
explains the mode of dealing with groined 
vaulting, finishing up with a vault with lunettes, 
In reading this book one is attracted by the 
excellence of the illustrations and by the idea all 
through that if the writer is not an architect he 
is thoroughly in sympathy with architectural 
aims and des'res, and that what he has to say 


will be more useful to the professional man 
than a more precise description written by a 
geometrician, HENRY ADAMS. 

‘Applied Persp2ctive for Architects and Painters,” by 
William P. P. Longfellow. Boston and New York, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Uo. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, 
1901. London; Gay & Bird, 22, Bedford Street, Strand: 
4to., 97 pp., price 13s, 6d, 


A CRITICISM OF MODERN CITY 
"BUILDINGS. 


N the course of a paper on London buildings 
which he read recently before the London 
Institution, Mr. C. H. Reilly, M.A., asserted 
there was not in England at the present moment 
any single serious attempt at architectural 
criticism, A man was allowed to defile our 
noblest streets with some' blatant exposure of 
his own vulgarity or that of his architect with- 
out a word of protest being raised, ‘Why, he 
asked, should it be thought necessary now for a 
merchant to place everything behind sheets 
of shining plate-glass, extending sometimes over 
two storeys, and cover the remainder with gilt 
lettering many feet in height, without any 
regard to the scale of the building, much less its 
architectural detail? = oor 

- In the course of the lecture Mr. Reilly illus- 
trated and described many of the old City 
buildings, and when speaking of St, Paul’s 
déscribed Sir William Richmond’s decorations, 
which he contended were out of character and 
out of scale with the building. He afterwards 
passed on to a general criticism of the metho 1s 
employed in the erection of modern buildings, 
more particularly as regards the City. First of 
all, he said, the sites usually belonged to different 
owners, and were let to various speculators, 
who built according to their lights; conse- 
quently in all our streets there was a maximum 
of irregularity and haphazard effect, as com- 
pared with a typical Paris street. He then 
called attention to the great blocks that are 
being erected in Finsbury Circus, where the two 
adjacent quadrants of a circle were in the hands 
of two separate firms of architects, with the 
result that the buildings were totally different. 
Having pointed out that the City authorities 
are the groand, landlords of each block, he 
declared that one dignifiel scheme ‘for the 
whole might very easily have been obtained, 
He condemned the long front of the new Salis- 
bury House to London Wall, which for flatness 
and monotony could hardly, in his opinion, be 
equalled. The Treasury building, on the other 
hand, was a good example of dignified simplicity, 
which nowadays seemed incompatible with com- 
mercial success, 

- Roughly speaking, the average City building 
came int) existence in this way: A surveyor— 
that is a person who knows, or professes to 
know, all about the value of property—sees 
advertised what he thinks is an eligible site, 
He gets the particulars together and takes them 
t) a client of his who speculates in City build- 
ings, and shows him what may be done with 
the site. The speculator agrees, and appoints 
the surveyor his architect, not because he 
necessarily knows anything about architecture 
as an art, bat because he knows the value of 
ground rents, That was why all these curious 
buildings were put up. 


Recent Work by Mr.-Ashb2e.—The screen for the 
bell ringers in the tower of Seal Church, Kent, 
was desigaed by Mr, C. R. Ashbee, M.A., and ig 
in oak with wrought ironwork and Powell’s 
green antique glass panels: it was executed at 
the Guild of Handicraft, Essex House, Bow, E. 
The panels in the cove are carved in relief and 
are coloured and gilt.—The billiard-room to 
Hallingbury Place, Bishop’s Stortford, Essex, is 
on the south front of the house and is built of 
red bricks, with a flat lead roof. All the external 
timber is of oak and the ceiling of the room is 
constructed of large English oak beams framed 
togeth2r, with heraldic plaster panels, coloured 
and gilt: on the beams themselves are painted 
scrolls bearing the names of the branches of the 
family represented by the shields. The lower 
parts of the walls are panellel with sixteenth- 
century woodwork, and the fireplace and over- 
mantel are also fine examples of similar date, 
The skylight, bay window and the wrought-iron 
grilles at each side were executel by the Guild of 
Handicraft, London, EH. 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE INSTITUTE 
OF FINE ARTS, GLASGOW. 


ILLUSTRATED BY J, JEFFREY WADDELL, 


ae year the architectural works at thé 

Institute of Fine Arts, Glasgow, are shown 
in the entrance gallery, which they share with 
some sculpture and the “black and whites.” 
Owing to lack of wall space, some of the best 
drawings have been hopelessly “ skied,” but, 
considering the limitations imposed upon him, 
the hanger, Mr. James Miller, the well-known 
architect, has utilized the space at his disposal 
very well, 

One of the best drawings im the gallery is the 
perspective of the proposed new Royal Infirmary 
by Mr. H. E. Clifford, which, it will be remem- 
bered, was the design placed first by Dr. Rowand 
Anderson. Both design and drawing are excel- 
lent. The sime architect is also represented by 
a drawing of Newlands U.F. Church. An 
excellent drawing is also shown by Messrs. 
Niven & Wigglesworth, of London, of a rough- 
cast house at Bromley, Kent. <A very fine series 
of photographs is shown by Mr. R. 8. Lorimer, of 
Edinbureh. His church details —photographs 
of the Church of the Good Shepherd, Murray- 
ficld—show a scholarly yet free treatment of 
medixval Gothic, while his house and gate lodge 


at Brylands, Fossoway, in the Scottish Renais- | 


sance style, are in his happiest manner. Two 
views are shown of Tollcro:s Church by Mr. W.G. 
Rowan ; the exterior of this characteristic and 
quaint village church is given among the accom- 
panying sketches. Mr. Macgregor Chalmers is 
represented by two views of Stepps Church 
(already illustrated in these columns), and Messrs, 
Watson & Salmon and Miller & Black are algo 
represented by ecclesiastical work. 
the photographs shown undoubtedly the first in 
merit as well as in size is the splendid enlarge- 


ment shown by Mr. James Miller of the Piazza | 


and Dome of the late Glasgow Exhibition. This 
photograph has all the effect of a sepia drawing 
with the additional correctness which belongs 
to the camera. One is also reminded of the 
Exhibition by Mr. George 8. Hill’s views of 
Templeton’s exhibit, a Moorish mosque-like 
building. A large frame of interior photographs 
of No: 4, University Gardens, is exhibited by 
Mr. John James Burnet. This work has been 
carried out in the architect’s characteristic 
broad’ manner and well repays careful study. 
Mr. John A. -Campbell shows two 
photographs, one of which, the Cottage Home 
at Drymen, is very pleasing. A block of busi- 


ness premises, West Nile Street, is shown by | 


Messrs. Burnet, Boston &-Carruthers, but it is 
not very successful. Mr. Alexander Cullen, of 
Hamilton, shows a very good classic design for 
the Middle Ward Offices at Hamilton; Mr. 
James A. Morris, of Ayr, exhibits three eleva- 
tions of country houses in his usual somewhat 


FONT, CHURCH OF THE GOOD SHEPHERD, 
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But among | 


interior | 


| the. High Court of Justice. 


original style, drawn in brown ink and rather 
loudly coloured. Messrs. T. L. Watson & 
Mitchell’s competitive elevation for the Tech- 
nical College is a very good piece of design, 
and compares very favourably with the eleva- 
tions of the accepted design, which we under- 
stand gained its place solely on the merits of 
its plan. 
good perspective of a moderately successful 
frontage in Bath-Street, and Mr. Mitchell by 
a cleverly-coloured conventional drawing of 
Salzburg. 

While some of the work shown is very good; 
much is below the average of previous exhibi- 
tions, and it is to be regretted that as the 
authorities made up their minds to restrict the 
space this year they have not had the courage 
to return several of the exhibits. The walls 
have the effect of being overcrowded, and not 
always with works worthy of the position, the 
consequence being that the exhibition is not 80 
representative of the best current architecture 
of Glasgow as it might have been. 


Law Cases. 


= 5 

Galleries in Schoolrooms—At the Lambeth 
Police Court recently a builder named Henry 
Young was summoned for not complying with 
notices of irregularity eerved upon him by Mr. 
Ellis Marsland, district surveyor for Camberwell, 
in connection with certa‘n works carried out by 
him at the Congregational Church and Schools, 
East Dulwich Grove. Mr, Marsland explained 
that the defendant was summoned for a breach 
of section 80, sub-section D, of the London 
Building Act, which provides that “in all cases 
where a portion: of the public is to be accom- 
modated over or at a higher level than others 
of the public, a separate means of exit . . f 
communicating directly with the street or open 
space shall be provided*from such floor or level.” 


The point for the consideration of the Court was | 
whether a new gallery which had been erected | 
in the schoolroom was used by the public, and | 


as such required a separate staircase as provided 
by the section. Mr. Marsland proceeded to say 
that he allowed the staircase which had been 
provided on the understanding conveyed to him 
by Mr. Cubitt, the architect, that the gallery 
was not intended for the use of the public. On 
visiting the schoolroom on December 17th he 


found that the services were being held there | 


temporarily, pending the alterations to the 
church, and that the gallery was being used 
by the public. This had been discontinued, 
but the gallery was being used by the teacher 3 
and scholars of the Sunday school. He served 
a notice upon the defendant to provide a sepa- 
rate staircase from the gallery into the street 
or other open space, but that had not. been 
complied with,—Mr, Corrie Grant (for the de- 
fendant) said the gallery was intended for 
use on Sunday mornings and afternoons by 
some of the classes of the Sunday school. 
Were Sunday school children the public? He 
submitted they were not the public in the sens2 
in which the word was generally us2d.—The 
magistrate thought that s> long as the gallery 
was only used for school purposes during school 
hours, he did not think that in the circum- 
stances Mr, Marsland could object ; he did not 
consider the children in the school were a portion 
of the public. He therefore dismissed the 
summons, but made an order with respect to 
certain gangways ia the church which were 
not sufficiently wide to comply with the Act, 


Ancient Lights. —The case of Huston v. Tsted 
was recently heard in the Chancery Division of 
The plaintiff was 
the owner and occupier of the ‘Golden Fleece 
Hotel,” Commercial Road, Portsmouth, and the 
defendant was the owner and occupier of the 
adjacent. premises. The action was brought in 
respect of the obstruction by the defendant of 
the access of light over a yard at the back of his 
premises to a window or skylight over a passage 
or corridor in the plaintiff's hotel.. The window 
or skylight in question was inclined at an angle 
of somewhat less than 45 degs. to the plane of the 
horizon, and somewhat more than 45 degs. to the 
yertical plane. The plaintiff's complaint was in 


respect of a wall recently erected by the de- 


This firm is also represented by a- 
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TOWER OF TOWN HALL. 
J. A, T, HOUSTON, ARCHITECT, 


fendant along or close to the boundary line, and 


obstructing the access of light over the de- 
fendant’s property to the window or skylight. 
The defendant did not admit the plaintiff's — 


claim that the skylight in question was an 
ancient light. 
skylight in question originally formed the sloping 


top of a conservatory erected by the plaintiff's — 
father in 1873 on the northern side of the hotel ~ 


and abutting upon the defendant’s property. This 


top was entirely glazed, as also was the whole of 
the defendant's — 


the vertical stde adjoining 
property above a few feet from the ground, 
Portions of the glazed side; amounting to less 
than one-half, were movable, being hung 


upon hinges at the top and opening outwards © 
from the bottom, sc as, when open, to overhang 
It further appeared — 


the defendant’s property, 
that at the time of the construction of the con- 
servatory in 1873 an agreement was entered into 
by which the then owner of the. plaintifi’s 
property agreed to pay. 1s, per year as an 
acknowledgment for allowing the window in his 


conservatory to open on to and overlook his ~ 


neighbour's property, and also agreeing-to close 
it when required to do so, The yearly payments 


were duly made under this agreement down to 
1888, when the glass side of the conservatory 
was bricked up, leaving the glazed sloping top — 


in its original position and forming the roof of 
what was now a corridor in the hotel. 
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rear of his premises in such a position, and 
carried the same to such a height as to obstruct 
_the access of light. to the glazed roof of the 
corridor, and the-plaintiff brought this action, 
claiming an injunction and damages Mr, 
Justice Joyce, in giving judgment, said it could 
not be contended that the agreement was limited 
to the movable sashes in the northern and 
vertical side of the conservatory. It certainly 
extended and applied to the whole of the glazed 
portion of that side. But it was obvious that 
the object of the arrangement was to preclude 
the acquisition by the owners of the plaintiff's 
property of a statutory right to light over that 
of the defendant. It was suggested, however, 
that although while the arrangement continued 
and the annual payment of Is. was duly made— 
as it was until 1888—no right was being acquired 
in respect of the glazed portion of the side, still 
such right was, during that time, being acquired 
in respect of the glazed portion of the sloping 
top, notwithstanding the existence of the 
arrangement and the continuance of the pay- 
In his Lordship’s opinion it was almost 
impossible that this should have been intended 
by the parties to the arrangement, and he 
thought that the agreement would yery well 
bear the construction that would effectuate what 


— must, he thought, have been their intention. 


a 


The sloping top received rays of light across, and 
in that sense overlooked, the defendant's pro- 
perty in the same manner as, though to’a‘less 
degree than, the fixed portions of the side ; and 
it was in respect of the obstruction by the 


defendant of those very rays of light that the’ | 


action was brought. If the written agreement 
applied as it did to the fixed and glazed portions 
of the side, it equally, in his Lordship’s opinion, 
applied to the glazed portion of the sloping top. 
A window was not the less a window because it 
was not capable of being opened, nor because it 
was not fixed in a vertical plane. His Lordship 


thought the glazed top was just as much a’ | 


window as the fixed portion of the vertical side, 
and, inasmuch as it-received light over the 
defendant’s property, it overlooked that property 
in the sense in which that term was used in the 
agreement, 
failed, and must be dismissed with costs. 
Laying-out ‘New Streets”: Important Case.— 
‘The case of the Mayor of Devonport v. Tozer § 
Sons was recently heard in the Chancery Divi- 
sion of the High Court of Justice. This was 
an action for an injunction to restrain the 
defendants from laying-out certain highways in 
Devonport as new streets without complying 
with the requirements of the by-laws of. the 
plaintiff corporation. The case raised questions 
of considerable importance to local authorities. 
The first was whether the owners of land abut- 
ting on a highway, who had built houses on 
such land, fronting the roadway, could be said 
to be laying-out or constructing a new street, so 
as to bring themselves within the provisions of 
the local by-laws, The second question was, 
assuming that in such a case an offence had been 
committed against the by-laws, was an action 
for an injunction the proper remedy? In the 
course of his judgment Mr. Justice Joyce said 
that what the defendants had done and were 
doing was to erect certain houses upon their 
own land without removing the fence on either 
side, but making the necessary openings here 
and there so as to provide means of entrance to 


and exit from the hous-s that were being built. 


. 


They had done nothing more than ‘this. The 
land in question was triangular, one side abutting 
on a public highway called Ham Lane, and 
another on a similar highway called Tavistock 
Road, Now, said Mr. Justice Joyce; were the 
defendants laying out or constructing Ham 
Lane and Tavistock Road as new streets within 
the meaning of the by-laws? ‘Itis clear that in 
the ordinary, popular and natural sense of the 
words they had not done so, nor ever intended 
to do so. In fact, it was the one thing of all 
others which they intended not to do. The word 
‘street’ has various significations in different 
Acts of Parliament, but prima facie with re- 
spect to the laying-out and construction of 


new streets, it is limited to what is used or 


¥ 


intended to. be used as roadway ; aud my reasons 
for this view are those stated by Selb rne, 
L.C.,- in Robinson y.. Barton Local Board 
(L.R.,°8 A.C. 798). I am unable to see how 
what the defendants have done or are doing is 
laying-out or constructing a new street or any- 


The plaintiff's action therefore’ 


thing of the kind within the meaning of the by- 
laws, unless there be some judicial decision 
_which ¢ompels me so to hold, Ido not think 
there is any such decision. In my opinion this 
action is misconceived and must be dismissed 
with costs.” 


No. 136, PRINCES STREET, EDINBURGH. 


O. 136, Princes Street, Edinburgh, is a new 
building which has just been completed 

for Messrs. Macyitties, Guest & Co., Ltd., bakers 
and confectioners. It has been in process of 
construction for the last two years, and has 
attracted a good deal of attention on account 
of the’ facade having certain novel features 
which are not to be seen elsewhere along the 
whole line of the street. Messrs. Hamilton, 
Paterson & Rhind were the architects, With a 
frontage of 30ft. to Princes Street, the building, 
80ft. in height, is divided into four principal 
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octagonal pilasters, which rising above thé 
whole of the floors are finished atop with carved 
pinnacles. Two coloured shields of Royal 
patrons of the establishment affixed on each 
side bind the granite and ashlar masonry ‘to- 
gether; and the ornamentation being all bold 
and the windows considerably recessed -a fine 
play of light and shade takes place over the 
building under the influence of the afternoon 
sun. The building is |_-shaped, the other front 
being to South Charlotte Street, where the eleva- 


tion is substantially the same as that of Princes: 


Street, though the frontage is 5ft. less in width. 
In the anyle of the |L there is a large dome with 
lantern, the opening to which is 25ft. from the 
floor. The lower panels of the dome, which is 
28ft. across, are decorated with the signs of the 
Zodiac, the figures. being in low relicf, The 
whole of the decorations of the shop are in sten- 
cilled ornament, gold and light colours being 
freely used with pleasing effect. The tea-room 
above, 50ft. by 25ft. by 14ft. in height, is an 
elegant hall panelled in fine Scott’sh plaster- 
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floors, The walls are of sandstone ashlar, except 
the whole of the shop front, which has been 
faced with polished red Correnie granite. The 
feature here is a segmented arch which encloses 
a central doorway and two large windows, one 
on each side. The door is deeply resessed and 
its oak woodwork is carved in a light French 
style. There are four French casements on the 
first floor set in a massive arcading, each open- 
ing separated from its neighbour by a three- 
quarter column with an Ionic capital. The four 
windows on the second floor are of a plainer 
character, being divided by simple angle 
pilasters, breaking into the square at the base, 
with carved stops. Higher is a plain frieze, over 
which are the grill-room windows on the third 
floor. The divisions between them are pro- 
nouncedly treated with rusticated blocks, which 
give a feeling of strength to them as supports to 
the main cornice. This latter is of a plain char- 
acter with modillion blocks, Above this rises an 
ornamental gable top having a circular window 
supporting a carved niche with side pillars, and 
overhead a broken pediment, The building is, 
so to speak, framed on its east and west sides by 


work, with a large ceiling painting by a French 
artist. The smoking-room is panelled in dark 
oak, and has for special feature an old English 
fireplace with ingle-nook, the opening of the 
hood of which is 14ft. across by 7ft. in height. 
The grill-room above is fitted up to resemble an 
old English kitchen. It, too, is panelled in dark 
oak. The ceiling shows exposed joists with 
white plasterwork between, and the windows 
are filled with leaded glass of novel designs. 
The kitchen is on the top floor, 


St, Erth Church_—The fittcendMecentury carved 
oak cradle roof in the south aisle of St. Erth 
Church, one of the most interestiag.of West 
Cornwall churches, has been enriched .by the 
addition of about one hundred carved oak, bosses, 
each different, from desigos by Mr..BaySedding, 
The eastern end has been converted..into a 
morning chapel, the roof being embellished with. 
carved panelling. All is in West-country grown 
oak, and the work has been carried out ,in, 


its entirety _by Messrs, Harry Hems & Sons; 


of Exeter, 
B 2 
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THE BERLIN OVERHEAD AND 
UNDERGROUND RAILWAY. 


An Example. of Architectural Engineering. 


VHIS line, which has just been opened for 
traffic, is to many Berliners a positive 
eyesore. It is a Jong line, partly overhead, 
partly underground—a kind of switchback ; and 
those parts cf it that appear above ground: were 
designed trom no other point of view but that 
of utility and cheapness. 
may on this account be found with the engineers, 
Messrs. Siemens & Halske, but it was surely 
the concern vf the public authorities of Berlin 
to see that the new enterprise should not ke a 
blot on “the capital of the German Empire. 
The ‘‘ Berliner Architekturwelt” furnishes an 
illustrated description cf the railway from the 
architectural point of view and introduces its 
article with the remark that the contractors did 
what seemed to them the wisest thing to do— 
they simply let people say what they - liked. 
The line had to be practical and cheap. Not a 
bolt was to be used (more than was necessary ) 
on. behalf of the beautiful—that would have 
been unscientific. But as the red painted frame 


| 


Of course no fault . 


of the structure kept annoying the Berliners a | 


miracle occurred. The company provided a 
considerable sum of money tv save what could 
he saved in respect to beautifying the structure, 
and as the finished work is now presented to the 
eye the grumblers are more and more pacified, 
The covered way which the overhead line 
furnishes along the streets begins to impress its 
value on the people, and the residents find tLat 
the noise is not so great as from a ecmmon 
tram-line, -At this point the writer of the 
article waxes enthusiastic and says, ‘‘I go 
further and maintain that he who can feel the 
pulse cf the age and follows with open eyes our 
architectural development must be convinced 
that here, in spite of many and grievous initial 
faults, we have a landmark, a striking, brilliant 
expression of the present day. Just as in its 
time the project of building the town tramway 
brought about new and epoch-making archi- 
tectural developments, so the overhead railway 
exhibits further progress in constructional iron: 
work which will- doubtless be studied. by the 
whole civilised world and pondered over.” 

At the starting-point of the line at the 
Warschauer bridge this modern ait comes into 
esthetic conflict with another, contributing at 
once the most shrieking discord, The barest 
matter-of-fact structure of the station of the 
‘overhead,’ a work of naked ‘but «t the same 
time stern modern logic, comes immediately 
next to the bridge which exhibits the richest 
and most effective view of Berlin as seen from 
the Spree. Here is an extreme archaic art which 
appears to have nothing in common with *the 
present, except asa sign of the time in so far 
as nine-tenths of cur architects give an exterior 
appearance of old times to things in common 
use, a, kind of-tailor’s art, forced by the fashion : 
but still the revered art of the theatre, that 
has an undeniable charm, so rich, cormct and 
full of meaning as to make the public enthu- 
siastic for the work of. the M:ddle Ages: and 
there, on the other hand, i3 a picture wanting in 
everything that might be called art, namely, the 
appearance of an organism in which the dis- 
cordant parts have to be got into harmony. In 
this last respect, consider the impression pro- 
duced by the iron girders and the sandstone 
pillars whcese traces of architectural effort make 
the discord still more unbearable and gives the 
whole structure the appearance of being tem- 
porary. The contrast will remain for all time a 
kind of Pasquill on thejudgment of the builders, 
Nevertheless, says our German contemporary the 
germ of the. future lies in that ugly structure, a 
_iact which becomes clearer as one becoimes 
accustomed to ironwork and its peculiar pro- 
periies; and it is just in this respect that the 
overhead has a mission to fulfil, Frankly, 
buildings must in the first place rise to the 
position of an organism before they can pretend 
to aspire to the region of art. 

Thus the quite undecorated sta‘iors in be- 
tween, like simple boxes with their stairways, 
are on the whole satisfactory in effect. Only 
when we consider the details of the supports do 
we become conscious of something wrong. The 
perspective eye marks only how much prettier 


— 


| the mass of metal. 


) overhead railway. 


| ment. 
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another arrangement would have looked, and 
s2eks.to be freed of the impression of a confused 
piece of network. To this first claim of the eye 
the writer of the article replies in the happy 
words of Richard Lucaes, that an. engineer must 
not keep in view all the individual calculations 
of the public along with the principal object to 
be attained, But even in this respect great pro- 
ere3s has been observable during the execution 
of the work. At the Schlesisches Thor Station 
the st'ff pair of supports with cross-beams and 
headbands where the line crosses the street near 
the Luther church have keen converted into a 
simple form with acuryed capital, which effec- 
tively exhib'ts not only its object as a support 
but is suited to its material. The bolt-heads 
and joint plates are so arranged as to form a 4 
decorat on, ‘$0 that utiity becomes artistic— 
which is the art of the builder. 

How much. the engineer can do when he is 
laying his plan at the beginning is seen in the 
viaduct in tie Biilowstras ec. Here the fecling 
of stiffness is done away with and confusion is 
avoided, “while clear rhythm and_ pleasing 
outline are secured. The writer does not pre- 
tend to say that it is a model erection, but he 
holds it up asa genuine and ¢ urageous reflec- 
tion of moderna hfe. And with how little, rela- 
tively, is this impression produced, The slanted 
legs of the high level constitute the most genuine 
“esthetic moment.” They show forth the 
courage, lightness and airiness of the construc- 
tion. 

One of the most unfortunate effects has been 
}roduced by the Bellealliance bridge. Here the 
fine viiw of the street through the bridge, 
with its groups of figures, the two Strack Thor 
buildings and the view of the Bellealliance 
column and the Frieder-trasse, were to be seen, It 
was evident that the broad line cf the overhead 
would cut this view in two, and this has been 
done, so that the two groups on the town s de of 
the bridge appear to be beheaded. “ This awful 
result must, in my opinion, be rectified.” Even 
the attention of the most unobservyant is drawa 
to this muddle. Berlin surely cannot be conte. t 
to be the butt of the scoffer; for twenty years 
afterwards people will only see the absurdity, 
and will not remember that the overhead was 
intrcduc-d Jater than thes3 works of art. The 
picture will be seen and tiken just as itis. \ Let 
the two groups beremoved now. But asolution ~ 
consonant with art might have been found. 
Had the form of a suspension bridge been 
adopted whose pillars could have risen from 
the landing places of the bridge, then the groups 
would have lent additional beauty to these 
pillars, and the lines of the bridge would have 
enhanced the beauty of the whole place and | 
probably led the eye very pleasantly tJ the 
superstructure of the railway s’ation. 1t must 
be admitted that this would have incurred a 
very heavy additional expense, and, besides, the 
most bas been done to relieve the line of much 
of its inaitistic repulsiveness: to wit the land- 
ings and the exteriois of the pillars, which are 
however tco highly coloured to show the static 
part they play. 

It is to be noted, all the same, that this effect 
may be achieved in an apparently hopeless 
situation with seemingly small resources. On 
the Cottbuser Gate portion of the line a few of 
the plainest looking pillars have subsequently 
been furnished with decorated iron heads in 
modern style. The frightful looking gallows 
near the Ha'les Gates at the beginning of 
Gitschinerstrasse bas been saved by superim- 
pore i iron decorative work; in fact it has been 
transformed into a notable architectural 
“subject.” The high bridge over the canal 
near the Trebinerstrass2, .which at present 
presents a most unfavourable impression, will 
be similarly treated. All these combinations 
show that the “architectural” in iron goes well 
with the modern trend of ornamentation. Hach 
element will find its place, for the ornamental 
will keep in‘bounds the excess of line work in 


Even in the greatest problems of modern 
architecture the combination of iron and stone, 
has made a most satisfactory advanee in the 
The original indifference to 
eesthetic effect has been noticed at the beginning 
in respect to the Warschauer bridge station. 
Beginning from there, there is a steady improve- 
The néxt unfortunate effect is at the 


‘is effected. , ek 


“makes itself felt. 


the Local Government Board in ‘respect to their — 


Schlesisches Thor station, where an original 


beautiful and ornamental construction in the 

Grisebach style is cut in two by the overhead f 
line. Here a certain effective expedient is 
attained by the construction of the roofing over = 
the railway staircase in the form of open iron 
ways. Similar principles are followed in the 
small ascent at the gasworks in. the Prinzen- 
strasse, where, with relatively small facilities, 
a telling and attractive solution of the problem 


At the Bellealliance bridge stopping-place 
there is a most successful effort to harmonise the | 


‘iron and stone structure where two different ; 


kinds of architecture have been thrown care- — 
lessly together. The work ‘begins under the 
permanent way, and working up the steps 
culminates freely in front of the iron-coyered 
way. On the whole the metal is allowed to 
play the chief part, and it lends to the purely 
practical construction a stronger appearauce. 
The difficulties presented by the position of the 
stairs have been s) successfully overcome that 
they are scarcely suspected, and the whole is. 
carried out so effectively in point of originality 
of construction and general conception in all | 
details as to merit the highest admiration, even 
if a certain heaviness in the composition still 


Lee 


A quite different artistic principle obtains in 
the stonework westwards. Hlements difficult to 
combine are kept quite separate. The supports : 
only are in stone, and all on the top is ironwork. - 
No compromise is sought after. Jt isa question — 2 
whether this principle is artistically co1rect, but 
at any rate its effect is surprising and con- ope 


vincing in so far that the stations are thus like | F 
simple enlargements of the overhead viaduct, = 
which is correct. The prevailing idea in _ 
this arrangement lies in the special exterior x 
pillars. The introduction of the central ap- ; 


proach under the viaduct is uncommon ; the 
viaduct is only Lruken in the Blumenthalstrasse, 
where it changes its course by means ofa beau- 
tiful sipport in the form of a gate: but parti- 3 
cularly the rising curve thrown outwards, which : 
brings into communication the opposite beds me 
bearing the longitudinal girders at different : 
altitudes. he line lies safe as ina cradle, It 4 
works out yery fortunately having the station ' 
buildings raised above the line by means of 
these supports, particulary in that the profile 
of the station can be visibly continued in the 
supports. below, so that the constructive work 
of the viaduct appears to have been forced 
through the opening of the horseshoe furmation 
beneath. 

Of the notable st itions, that of the Schlesisches 
Thor is from the designs of Grisebach & Dinck- 
lage: ani thatof the Halleschea Thor was planned 
by Solff & Wichards.. Bruno MOhring, the 
creat or of the hap py idea of exterior stone pillars 
in the -Biilowstrasse, has carried out the 
Potsdamerstrasse station. His idea has been 
taken up for other potions of the line. : 

The line runs through 10 kilometers of: the 
most important streets of Berlin. It will connect 
the workmen’s quarters of the east with the 
pleasint west, and it muy be noted that the 
“ Architektonische Kundschau,” whilst the line 
was in progress of construction and many of its 
features were besoming evident, spoke of it as in 
many respects a thing of beauty and an 
additional attraction to the town. “In this 
railway, as in bridge-building, it is being shown 
that buth architects and constructional iron 
engineers can work effectively together.” The 
late Werner von Siemens held this railway 
steadily in view for a long time, ‘says the 
“ilustrierte Zeitung.” 


A New Building Exchange.--The new xchange 
premises in Sunbridge Koad, Bradford, for the 
members of the Bradford Building Trades and 
Stone Uxchange, has been opened. ; 

In the Chapel of the Savoy, London, a stained-glass 
window has been erected to the memory of 
Mr, D'Oyly Carte. It was designed by Mr, E J. 
Prest. 

New Baths at Old Trafford —The Stretford Urban — 
District. Council have received the sanction of 


enquiry for borrowing powers to the extent of 
£14,000 for the erection and equipment of public. 
baths at Old Trafford, Manchester, according to. 
the designs prepared by Mr, Ernest Woodhouse 
architect, 88, Morley Street, Manchester. 
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King, it will be remembered, decided should not 


_~ (Felixstowe), Mr. Walter Watkin Ellison (Erith) 
- and Mr, Thomas Marshall Smith. : 


required depth, and driving the pieces in, thus 


on produced by the quality and colour of the wood 


painter and attempt to make too much of a 


\ 


between the quality of marquetry and inlay, 


working by hand—is capable of receiving a | 
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scratching or engraving be used on the surface 
of the inlay, least of all to express roundness or 
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~ INLAY AND MARQUETRY, 
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By W, AUMONIER ann HEYWOOD 
SUMNER. 


MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 

Architects was held on Monday evening last 

at No. 9, Conduit Street, Regent Street, W., Mr. 

William Emerson, president, in the chair. The 

minutes of the previous meeting having been 
confirmed, Mr. Emerson announced that the 

Council had decided to nominate Mr. T. E. 
Colleutt for the Royal Gold Medal, which the © 


be given to the family of the late Mr. Bentley. 
Mr. Colleutt’s name will be submitted to the 
King, and after approval will come up for 
formal election at a later meeting. The follow- 
ing gentlemen were then elected members of the 
Institute :—As Fellows, Mr. Robert Langton 
Cole, of London, and Mr. James Miller, of Glas- 
gow; as Associates, Mr. Alfred. Ernest Biggs 


Mr, Aumonier’s Paper. 


Mr. W, Aumonier then read his paper on 
Inlay and Marquetry. He referred first. to the 
two methods of making inlaid wood. The one 
is to cut the design which is intended to be in- 
laid, and the ground or field, out of various sorts 
of veneers, all of the same thickness, fitting and 
fixing them together by thin paper on one face, 
and laying this, the open face downwards, as a 
whole upon a solid ground or board, This is 
veneered work. The other way is to cut the 
design out in separate pieces as above, but out 
of wood in. to jin. thick, using the same 
process of marking out, and then putting the 
complete print of the design on to a solid ground 
or board, sinking holes by carvers’ tools the 


making a “ solid inlay.” 

In speaking of “‘marquetry” and inlay ” it 
was hever quite understood which sort of work 
was indicated—whether the solid inlay or the 
wholly veneered work, As the workmanship of 
each was so distinct, he would us: the term 
“marquetry”’ for veneered work and “inlay” 
for the solid inlay above described. ‘ 

‘The author then dealt with the technical side 
of the question, describing the old-fashioned 
process, and that now generally employed, of 
marking and cutting the design in the wood, 
shading, &c, 
° Colours and Design. 

In his opinion strong contrasts-or too many 
different colours on the same panel should be 
avoided, except, perhaps, in-the case of ivory in 
ebony or mother-of-pcarl in rosewood. One 
should depend rather upon soft harmonies, such 
as are seen in the best examples of Louis XVI. 
work, with the‘r warm soft greys and yellows, 
or in the golden glow of the magnificent inlay 
in Pisa Cathedral. ges: E 

A broad effect should be striven for, to be 


itself and by the direction of grain in which 
each piece is placed. On no account should 


relief in form. Dealing with a flat surface, an 
absolutely flat treatment should be followed. 
One should not aim at too great fineness, or | 


intricacies and complications of lines in the 


design. It is useless to try to emulate the 


picture—the material is against it. 


Difference of the Two Methods, 
The author went on to speak of the difference 


taking the words to bear the meaning above 
attached to them. “ Marquetry,’ being wholly 
the work of the saw, is apt to become a little 
too soft and undulating, and perhaps a little bit | 
flabby in parts, under the influence of. that | 
more or less mechanical instrument; while 
“inlay,”. being partly the saw’s work, and, in 
part, the work of carvers’ tools—cutting in and 


stronger, ‘more vigorous treatment: of ‘outline, | 
and is therefore likely to reach an individual , 


~ eomposed of veneers of hard material, 
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and lifelike character of form unattained by the 
saw alone, which stamps it as finer work—from 
an art point of view; and even the occasional 
inaccuracies of fitting, and consequent different 
thicknesses of joints here and there, give it a 
distinct charm of its own. It als» has a more 
pleasing quality of surface, especially as, in 
course of time, the inlay, being thinner, shrinks 
more than the solid ground, and thus becomes a 
little lower than the general surface, making a 
delightful play on the face of the work, 

Solid inlay, with the inlay left in relief and 
afterwards caryed, the author strongly con- 
demned. Carving—as carving—is not improved 
by having its ground made of a different colour 
from itself. Inlay—as inlay—is not helped by 
having its surface frittered away by the undu- 
lations of carving. In conclusion, he urged them 
to sweep away all scratchy, uncharacteristic 
work, and get back to the face of Nature for 
inspiration in this as in other arts. 


_Mr, Heywood Sumner’s Lecture / 


dealt with the simplest form of inlay in wood, 
namely, coloured wax stoppings, a form of inlay 
which has fallen into neglect. The Victoria and 
Albert Museum has some very fine specimens of 
old work of. this kind.. The effect is produced 
by incised lines, sunk spaces and dots, all filled in 
flush with green and red wax. Though, after 
the lapse of 550 years, some of the stopping has 
perished, yet the beauty of design yielded by 
the firm incisions remains, and these old examples 
show what fine things can be done in this method 
by artists who understand the graphic possi- 
bilities and the limitations of  flat-surface 
decoration, 
The Method Employed. 


Mx, Sumner went on to describe the method 
he had employed in some experiments of his 
own in this kind of work. First trace the de- 
sign on the panel of wood to be incised; cut it 
either with a VY-tool or knife-blade fixed in.a 
tool-handle ; clear out the larger spaces with a 
small gouge, leaving tool-mark roughness in the 
bottoms for key ; when ‘cut, stop the suction of 
the wood-ty several coats of white hard polish, 
For coloured stoppings, resin (as white as can 
be got), beeswax and powder distemper are the 
three things needful. 


Application of the Wax. 


The melted wax may be run into the incis‘ons 
by means of a small funnel with handle and gas- 
jet affixed ; it is attachable to the nearest gas- 
burner by india-rubber tubing, so that a regu- 
lated heat can be applied to the funnel, When 
thus attached and heated, pieces of wax of the 
required inlay colour are dropped into the 
funnel, and soon there will be a run of melted 
wax dropping from the end of the funnel-spout, 


- which is easily guided by means of the wooden 


handle, and thus the entire panel may be inlaid 
with the melted wax. Superfluous surface wax 
is cleared off with a broad chisel so as to make 
the whole surface flush. 


‘The Suction of the Wood is Stopped 


by means of white hard polish, otherwise the 
hot wax will enter the grain of the wood and 
stain it. Incised panels may be filled success- 
fully with japanners’ gold size and powdered 
distemper colour, using a palate knife to distri- 
bute the slab mixture. The melted wax, 
however, gives a more interesting and accidental 
result, and is better suited for designs that 


depend on spaces of colour-stoppipg for their 


effect. A close grain is the one thing needful 
in the wood. As to design, that which is best 
suited may be compared to a broad sort of 
engraving. Within certain limits, the manner 
of design is more free than is the case with inlay 
The 
absence of beauty of material—e.q., pearl, ivory 
or choice ~wwoods—must be forgotten in the 
beauty, fancy and austere freedom with which 
the incised decoration is expressed. 

A short discussion followed. Mr.J.-D. Crace 
proposed a yote of thanks and referred to a 
somewhat similar method of inlay to that in 
wax «dlescribed: by MreSumner in which a com- 
position ‘of glue, whiting and linseed oil was 
used as a kind of gesso, 

Mr; Butler Wilson in seconding the vote spoke 
of inlay with marbles'and metals. Mr. Emerson 
was surprised) the inlay: of the Hast—of India, 


' done 


| pillars, 


Egypt and Persia—was not mentioned, for he 
thought. perhaps the finest examples were to be 
found there, The meeting then terminated, 


ARCHITECTURE AND ART 
RUSSIA. 


IN 


HB introduction of art into Russia was con- 
temporaneous with the introduction and 
acceptance of the Christian religion. The first 
artistic activity was seen in the building and 
beautifying of churches. Russia's first teachers 
in the art of building were the Greeks, but 
in the north of Russia German artists pre- 
dominated. Of the old monuments of building 
art which have been preserved up to the present 
time, the following are the principal :—The 
Kiev and Novgorod Cathedrals, founded in the 
eleventh century and built on the model of Sta. 
Sophia of Constantinople. Then follow the 
two cathedral churches in Vladimir—the Uspenia 
Bogoroditzui, built by Andrew the Piolis; the 
other, St. Dmitri, built by Vcevolodom IIT. 
These churches were built of white stone brought 
by water from Kamskoi, Bulgaria, On their out- 
side walls is a reddish circle matle of small_half- 
columns. From the monuments of the founder’s 
art we take the Korsun gate of the Novgorod 
Sophia Cathedral, made by German workmen in 
bronze. Inthe Sta, Sophia Cathedral at Kiev 
there remain still remarkable mosaics and frescoes 
by Greek artists. From the twelfth 
century Russian historians begin to make note 
of Russian architects and image-makers, Thus 
a writer remarks of the renewal of the Susdalsk 
Church (1194) as an exceptional case, as the 
restoration of the church had been done by 
Russian hands.and without the aid of Germans. 
As regards Russian domestic architecture, the 
houses were simple, small and poorly decorated 
within. They were of wood, and were divided 
into compartments, the one for sleeping and the 
other for eating. A wall separated the two 
rooms, covered by an awning stretched over 
Similar primitive simplicity reigns even 
yet amongst the peasants’ homes. A corres- 
ponding simplicity is observable in the domestic 
utensils, the tables and benches being roughly 
made. The houses of the upper classes were 
distinguished also by great simplicity without, 
though decorated within. Being built of wood 
the towns were subjected to the risk of destruc- 


tive fires and consequently few specimens 
remain of the old Russian architecture,— 
(Translated from  Ilovaiski’s “History of 
Russia,’’ ) 


Sir John F. D. Donnelly, K.C.B., R.E., died on 
Saturday at the age of sixty-seven. He was an 
inspector for science from 1859 till 1874, director 
of science from 1874 till 1881, and from 1881 
till 1884 assistant secretary of the Science and 
Art Department, South Kensington, In the 
latter year he was appointed secretary and 
permanent head of the department, and for the 
next fifteen years the direction and control of 
the Science and Art Museums at South Kensing- 
ton were in his hands. He retired in 1889, when 
he was succeeded by Sir George Kekewich. 

Architecture and Natural Scenery: The late Mr. 
Rhodes’s Aims.—Mr. Herbert Baker, F.R.I.B.A , 
the architect of the new cathedral to be erected 
in Cape Town, speaks of the ennobling influence 
of natural scenery which was present in the 
mind of the late Mr. Rhodes in connection with 
every site he chose and every building he con- 


_ templated: such as a cottage ~he built, where 


poets or artists could live and look acrcss to the 
blue mountain distance; a university, where 
young men could be surrounded with the best of 
nature and of art; a lion=house, a feature of 
which was to have. been a long open colonnade, 
when the people could at once see the king of 
beasts.and the lordliest of mountains ; the Kim- 
berley ‘‘ Bath,” with its white marble colonnades 
embedded in @ green oasis of:orange grove and 
vine trellis, looking to the north over illimitable 
desert. Such things would perhaps occur to 
most men, but with him they were a passion— 
almost a religion. He took pleasure in haying 
the metal-work of-his: houses) hand-made by 
local craftsmen, and he started a tile manufac- 
tory near Cape Town for the main purpose of 
killing corrrigated iron, 
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ALL SAINTS’ VICARAGE, PLYMOUTH. THE LATE J, D. SEDDING, ARCHITECT, 


DELAVAL CHURCH. 


HE eight hundredth anniversary of the 
famous Lady Chapel in the grounds of 
Seaton Delaval Hall, Delaval (now the parish 
church of Delaval), was commemorated recently, 
The.church is considered to be the only vestige 
now remaining of the original castle of the 
Delavals, and it is one of the purest and most 
perfect specimens of Norman architecture. The 
roof is the only part which has undergone any 
alteration. The Delavals remained true to the 
old faith until the close of the seventeenth 
century; and though their religion was pro- 
scribed, and the utmost penalties enacted against 
recusants, they maintained a chaplain to ad- 
minister the rites of the Catholic Church to the 
scattered members of the flock. The exact date 


of the dedication of the church is not certain ; 
but the double row of zig-zag ornamentation on 
its two lofty, Norman arches and the plain 
heayy capitals of its sturdy pillars fix the date 
of its erection ‘atthe end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, probably about 1090. With the exception 
of the rebuilding of the chancel wall in the 
fourteenth century, there has been no stractural 
alteration, The two most interesting pieces of 
antiquity within the walls of the church are 
undoubtedly the recumbent. effigies of a knight 
and his lady, supposed to ‘be those of the 
founders Hubert’ De- La Val and his lady, 
Richolda. The knight’s chain armour, helmet 
and shield are all peculiar to the eleventh cen- 
tury, while the drapery’ of the lady is also 
distinctive of the same period. In 1892 the 
effigies were removed from the corners at the 
west end of the naye'to the chancel within the 
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altar-rails. The church has been built on the 
typical Norman plan of nave, choir and chancel. 
Originally there had been two entrances, but 
now the western door only remains. This door 


has a sculptured tympanium, and a smakk zigzag 
High up in 


indented- label mould round it. 
the wall above the doorway is a latticed window 
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which leads to the belfry, in which originally ~ 


there were two bells, but only one remains, which 
is believed to bea pre-Reformation bell, although 
ther2 is no ornamentation on it. The window 
and ihe three armorial shields below it are pro- 
tected from the weight of the high-pitched 
gable by a small arch. Inside the doorway are 
<five shields of the same size and pattern, These 
shields each bear=coats-of-arms, and are said to 


be the earliest we have in preservation in Europe. © 


The windows are all modern, In the stonework 


round the small windows above the old doorway 
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Bruno MounRinG, Architect. 


THE NEW OVERHEAD RAILWAY IN BERLIN. 
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R. J. EVERETT & SONS, 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.Cc. 


“INK-PHOTO.” 


BREWILL AND Batty, Architects. 


HOUSES, DERBY ROAD, NOTTINGHAM. 
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“INK-PHOTO,” R. J. EVERETT & SONS, 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


BRANCH BANK AT HIGH BARNET FOR BARCLAY & COMPANY. 
ARTHUR C. BLoMFIELD, F.R.I.B.A., Architect. 
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Professor A. GRENANDER, Architect. 


AVENUE UNDER THE NEW OVERHEAD RAILWAY IN BERLIN. 
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general term is three years. (4) A practice 
in surveying alone large enough to be re- 
munerative is difficult to get, and a surveyor — 
usually engages also in the businesses of estate 
agent, quantity surveyor, architect or civil 
. engineer, 
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is a are of Pathan interlaced knot- 
work ; time and exposure have almost obliter- 
ated the marking. On the north side of the 
choir are traces of either a doorway or a low 
window. High up on the north wall of the nave 
is an ancient Saxon window, now built up, 
which is of the greatest interest, from being one 
of the very few that are now to be found in 
England. For about 800 years it was the private 
chapel of the Delaval family. In 1891 it was 
presented by Lord Hastings to the people as the 
Delaval Parish Church, 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of emperts are at 
_ the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, Questions ‘should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Efflorescence on Brickwork, 
Boutron.—C. T. J. writes: ‘What is the 
cause of the white coating which appears after 
a time on new brickwork ?” 
See an answer to an enquiry about white 
efflorescence on brickwork on p. 451 of our 
issue for February 12th last, 


Cubing. a Building, - 
» Hove.—R. writes: “Which is the usual 
method of taking the superficial area of floor 
space and also the cubical contents of a house?” 
. The superficial area of floor space is found by 
taking the measurements of each room separ- 
ately from wall to wall, squaring, and adding 
together. The walls are not taken account of. 
Measurement of a building ‘“‘per square” for 
rough pricing is, however, obtained by taking 
the dimensions from out to out of the walls at 
the ground level, so as to include any projection 
of the plinth or other set-off. The cubical 
contents of a building are usually found by 
taking the dimensions from out to out of walls 
and from half the depth of footings to half-way 


--up the roof, 


Architecture and Surveying, 
*. HASTE writes: “I have a smattering of both 


“architecture and surveying, and am a fa‘r 


draughtsman. (1) Which profession do you 
consider advisable for me? I am too old fora 
longer apprenticeship than two, or at the very 
most, three years? (2). Is there as much to learn 
in surveying as in architecture? (3) Is it 
‘usual to'be apprenticed to surveying? (4) Are 


_ there many offices where surveying only is done, 


or is it usually coupled with architecture or 
civil engineering? ”’ 

(1) We think you would have perhaps a 
wider opening in the architectural profession, 
but both professions are: crowded, and unless 
you have considerable attainments you are not 
likely to succeed. ‘ The building trade will, we 
think, offer the greatest chance, and the tittle 


- smattering of professional subjects would be 


ound very useful: 
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if 

" 
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(2) No. (3) Yes; the 


BASEMENT PLAN, 
ALL SAINTS’ 
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Libraries, Baths and Washhouses. 


SWANSEA.—H. writes: ‘'(1) What would be 
an approximate price per ft, cube of a library 
and baths combined, say, for a village? (2) 
How are public washhouses arranged?” 

(1). iid. or Is. per ft. cube. (2) See R. O, 
Allsop’s book on “Public Baths and Washhouses ”’ 
(B. T. Batsford, price 5s.). 


Agreement between Builder and Building Owner. 


Easton.—G, D. writes: ‘ Kindly give a few 
particulars about preparing an agreement be- 
tween builder and building owner.” 


See the section ‘General Conditions” in 
“ Specification, No. 5.” 
Architectural Formule. 
~ MANCHESTER.—J. 8. W. writes : ‘What are 


the best formule to commit to memory, for 


‘examination purposes, in order to calculate the 


strengths of the columns, girders, &c.?” 


See Hurst’s “ Architectural Surveyors’ Hand- | 


book” (i. & F. N. Spon, Ltd.). 


: Engineering Notes. 


Th Works in connection with the Whitechapel 
and Bow Railway have been so’ far completed 
that last week ballast trains were able to travel 


| from end to end of the line. 
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VICARAGE, 


The Haverigg School, Millom, has been supplied 
by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of Man- 
chester, with Ssorland’s. patent Manchester 
stoves, exhaust roof ventilators and special inlet 
tubes. . 


Electric Trams in Manchester.— During the Tat: 


| few months rapid progress has been made by 


the Tramways Committee of the Manchester 
Corporation with the work of preparing for 
the gradual extension of the electric tramcar 
service. 


Princess Street and Upper Brook Street to 
High Street, upon. which hors? cars are now 
running, The overhead system has been adopted, 


The New Station at Newmarket of the Great 
Eastern Railway Company, which is a quarter 
of a mile nearer the racecours2 than the old one, 
was opened last week. The new station, which 
has cost nearly £10,000, has a platform nearly a 
quarter of a mile long on each side of the rails, 


| 


The next route to be opened for electric. 
traction will be that from the Town Hall along | 


and also a dock at the Bury end, The premises | 


will be lighted by electricity. The principal 
approach to the station is by the new road from 
the High Street. From this road, which is on 
the west side of the Jockey Club premises, a 
residential block of buildings has been erected for 
the King’s use, At the Grand and July Stands, 
on the Heath, fresh Royal accommodation has 
been provided for his Majesty. 


The Great Reservoirs between Ashford and Staines, 
whence it is understood three of the Metropo- 
litan companies—the Grand Junction, West 
Middlesex and New River—are to be supplied 
with additional water taken from the Thames 
above Staines Bridges, are now much advanced. 
After running from the intake for a mile or so 
along the aqueduct to the powerful pumping 
station near the London Road, Staines, the 
water will be forced into the storage reservoir, 
and pass thence as required to the filtering beds 
at Hampton, lower down the river. The works, 
which are being carried out by Messrs. J. Aird 
& Co,, are of an extensive character, and have 
alrvady occupied several years in constraction, 


GROUND-FLOOR P 
PLYMOUTH, 
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| brick, with limestone dressings. 


Mr. William A. Valon, J.P., M.I.C.E., has resigned 
his position as engineer of the Ramsgate Gas and 
Water Undertakings, in consequence of his con- 
sulting and Parliamentary practice becoming so 
large as to require the whole of his time. Under 
Mr. Valon’s guidance the Ramsgate Gas and 
Waterworks have achieved great success, finan- 
cially and otherwise. He first introduced a 
constant water-supply, and during his manage- 
ment nearly all the water mains have been 
relaid. He was the first to adopt the prepay- 
ment-meter system of gas supply and he was 
responsible for connecting the Hast and West 
Cliffs by new roads. 


Builders’ Notes. 


The Aberdeen Master Masons’ Association held 
its annual dinner recently. Mr. Robert Slessor 
presided. 

Mr. Clement Wallworth, builder and contractor, 
of Gorton, died last week at the age of fifty-three 
years. 

A Misquotation,—A firm of Blackpool builders 
recently quoted 3s. per yard for brickwork upon 
the supposition that the yards were to be 
measured superficially instead of cubically. The 
Blackpool Council decided they should pay for 
the mistake, though a feeling was expressed that 
the ratepaye’s might stand in to the extent of 
half the difference, As a result the Blackpool 
people have got a cheip chimney at their 
electricity works. : 

Mr. James Gordon, manager of the Aberdeen 
Building Co., Ltd, died last week. He was 
born at Cullen in 1838. Mr. Gordon went to 
Aberdeen about forty years ago as foreman to 
Messrs, Smith, shipbuilders. He remained in 
the capacity of foreman for ten years, and 
afterwards for a short time carried on business 
as a building contractor on his own account, 
Subsequently he was appointed manager of the 
Aberdeen Building Company, a position which 
he held for sixteen years down t9 the time of his 
death. 


Tho Farnworth and Widnes Brick and Tile 
Company has opened new works at Farnworth. 
The company was started witha capital of 
£10,000, and the works haye now been com- 
pleted. The land on which the works are 
situated consists of 13$ acres and contains a 
valuable bed of clay, sutticient to last fifty years, 
The site is alongside Farnworth Station, on the 
London antl North-Western Railway, and a 
siding has been made into the company’s works. 
The machinery is of the most modern type for 
the most economical production of bricks and 
tiles, and an output of 25,000 bricks per day has 
been guaranteed. There are three kilns, one 
being of considerable dimensions, and there is 
also a drying shed 112ft. by 110ft., and capable 
of holding 120,000 bricks. The arrangements 
have been carried out by Mr, J. Buchanan, 
M.1.M.E., consulting engineer, of Liverpool. 


Collapse of a Building.—Some new business 
premises which were being erected in the centre 
of High Street, Barnstaple, for Mr. J. T. White, 
as a warehouse, collapsed recently. The build- 
ing was three storeys’ high and was of red 
The front and 
walls were finished, the roof was on, and much 
of the interior work was done. The collapse 
was complete, nothing remaining but a heap 
of débris, some of which scattered over the 
road and smashed the plate-glass windows of the 
shop opposite and the smaller window of an 
adjoining house. Thescaffolding was still stand- 
ing. The collapse is attributed to the giving 
way of one of the pillars built of brick, faced 
with limestone, bearing an iron girder over the 
shop front which carried the weight of the 
greater portion of the buildings The damage is 
estimated at £600, The contractors are Wool- 

way Brothers, who are also building the new 
Barnstaple Post-Office. The criginal architect 
was Mr. F, W, Petter, but Mr, Nash has recently 
acted in that capacity. 


All Saints’ Vicarage, Plymouth.—The planning 
of this vicarage by the late J. D. Sedding is 
suggestive and interesting, while the. treatment 
of the exterior is distinctive of the man, being 
full of that vigorousness and thoroughness which 
Sedding displayed in all his works, 
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APHORISM FOR THE WEEK. 
$ But see, a noble shelter here, 
This grand arcade where our Venetian 
Has formed of Gothic and of Grecian 
A combination strange, but striking, 
And singularly to my liking ! 
: CLougs (“ Dipsychus.”’) 


THE branch bank at High 
Our Plates. Barnet is a red brick and Port- 
land stone building, It was built in 1897 for 
Messrs. Barclay & Co., Ltd. It was designed 
by Mr. Arthur C.Blomfield, M,4., F.RIB.A., 
Messrs. Dove Brothers being the builders.—The 
houses in Derby Road, Nottingham, were erected 
for Mr. Leonard Tideswell. - The site was a very 
awkward one, and the houses had to be set 
forward one in front of the other, owing to the 
limited space. The buildings are of red sand 
bricks, and are covered with green slates, all-the 
woodwork being painted white. Unfortunately 
the buildings are somewhat marred by the ugly 
finish of the boundary walls which Messrs. 
Brewill & Baily’s client erected.—The illustra- 
tions of the new overhead railway in Berlin 
illustrate the article on p. 116 of this issue, 


CAVALIERE WILLIAM SCOTT, 
E of Bordighera (R.L.B,A. Med- 
eset ehcasly allist and retecitine Student, 

sea 1877), who recently received 
the decoration of the Crown of Italy, has been 
unanimously elected an Honorary Associate 
‘((Accademico d’Onore) of the Royal .Academy 
of Fine Arts of Venice (Regia Accademia di 
Belle Arte in Venezia), the diploma being 
accompanied by a gracefully-worded letter of 
appreciation and esteem. 


Honours for an 


A MEETING of. the Royal 
Archeological Institute was 
held recently, when My. E. B. 
S. Shepherd read a paper on “The Church of the 
Grey Friars at Newgate,” where this Order had 
a home for nearly three hundred years, when 
their Foundation was turned to educational uses 
by King Edward VIL, who founded Christ’s 
Hospital. The Friars came to England in 1234 ; 
four made their way to London, and acquired a 
house in Cornhill. Soon after, land was given 
them near Newgate Street, and they built a 
church, which was replaced by Queen Margaret’s 
Church in’ 1306, This had fifteen windows on 
each side, and three at each end; it was 300ft. 
long by 89ft. wide and 64ft high. It was ceiled 
in 1420 at a cost of 200 marks, and the pavement 
was of marble. The chief authority for the 
history of the Foundation was a manuscript in 
the Cottonian Library, of which more use had 
been made for genealogical purposes than to 
discover the architectural features of the old 
church. Mr. Shepherd referred to diagrams 
showing the ground-plan—the choir separated 
by a narrow passage from’ the nave, and com- 
pared it with the church of the Black Friars at 
Norwich. The Cottonian manuscript contained 
a list of burials, and on another plan the position 
of the stones in the church was laiddown, The 
church was probably not vaulted, nor had it 
originally a clearstory. One was shown in 
some old drawings, but, if these were correct, 
the clearstory must have been added at a later 
date. The church had a tower, not improbably 
like that of the Greyfriars at Lynn, but no trace 
of it remained. 


Grey Friars 
Church, Newgate. 


In Wickpreiak THE Parish Church of St. Mary, 
Scaffold. Islington, which has for some 
time shown signs of decay, is 

now reported to be in an unsafe condition. It 
is therefore to be pulled down and entirely 
rebuilt. The original parish church of Islington 
was built about 1483. In 1751 it became dilapi- 
dated and.was demolished, the pres*nt building 
being then erected at a cost of £7,340. It was 
found necessary in1787 to strengthen the tower, 
and the following interesting account of the 
work is given—by—Nelson :- ‘Thomas Birch, a 
basket‘maker, undertook, for the sum of £20, to 
erect a scaffold of wickerwork round the spire, 
which he formed entirely of willow, hazel and 
other sticks. It had a flight of stairs within, 
ascending in a-spiral line from the octagonal 


; ey 


balustrade to the vane, by which the ascent was _ 


as easy and safe as the stairs of a dwelling- 
house. This ingenious contrivance entirely 


- superseded the use ofa scaffold, which would 


have been more expensive, and is frequently 
attended with danger in works of this kind. 


The spire on this occasion presented a very - 
curious appearance, being entirely enveloped,. 


as it were, ina huge basket, within which the 


workmen were performing the necessary repairs 


in perfect safety.” 


Houses on the east side of 
Buckingham Palace Road, ad- 
joining Victoria Station, are 
now being demolished to make way for enlarge- 
ments. The railway company has acquired the 
whole of the property on that side of the road 
from the Grosvenor Hotel to within a few yards 
of Ebury Bridge, and the side wall of the station 
will in future form that side of the thoroughfare, 
This will add about eight acres to the station 
space, provide platform accommodation for 
eighteen trains, against eight at present, and 


Victoria Station 
to be Enlarged. 


' enable four lines to run right into the station. 


To begin with the open space in front of the 
station, this will be increased by nearly half its 
present area, the front of the station being set 
back so as to be flush with the front of the 
Grosvenor Hotel. The space will also be re- 
lieved of eab traffic, as entrances and exits-will 
be provided in the Buckingham Palace Road, 
Facing this open space, and haying a common 
frontage with the hotel, will be the company’s 
booking and other offices, on a site 240ft. by 
55ft. ke floors above the offices will form an 
extension of the hotel, which is the property of 
the railway and let to the Gordon Hotels Com- 
pany. Passing through the booking hall, the 
visitor will come to an open ‘‘ circulating space ”’ 
240ft. wide—the full width of the station—and 
100ft. deep. Then beyond this will be the plat- 
form gates, and the platforms will extend under 
Kcecleston Bridge and as far as Elizabeth Bridge. 
Both these bridges will be raised to give greater 
headway beneath, and in order thatthe gradients 
may not suffer Buckingham Palace Road will 
be gradually raised towards the approach to each 
bridge, where it will be 5ft, above its present 
level. Cabs will enter the station to take pas- 
sengers at Elizabeth Bridge, leaving the station 
at a point nearer the Grosvenor Hotel. This 
great extension of the station will cost about 
a million sterling, and will form part of the 
scheme for widening and improving the line 
from London to Brighton which is at present 
being carried out. 


* : 
Wavindnaheeeence AW archeological find of eon 


: iderable i 3) 

Diecéyéred: siderable interest has been 
made during the preliminary 

work in connection with the restoration of 


Claverley Church. Claverley is a little village 
close 10 the ancient town of Bridgnorth, which, 
in turn, is about 14 miles from Wolverhampton. 
The church is a queer plastered edifice, with a 
carved oak three-decker pulpit, oak pews and 
private chapels on each side of the naye be- 
longing to the Gatacre family, and containiny 
curious brasses and alabaster tombs. During 
the past few weeks a body of workmen have 
been employed clearing. out the interior and 
stripping the walls, The pews, pulpit and other 
objects have been carefully taken down, the 
walls bared to the stonework, galleries removed 
and the floor taken up. The work has resulted 
in several discoveries. The most interesting of 
the discoveries is a Norman fre:co, or murat 


_ painting. Down one side of the nave run three 


Norman arches, which are generally considered 
the oldest portion of the church, The tops of 
these have been hidden by the gallery which 
was put in front of them, and the’ fine 
pillars have been badly hacked to make supports 
for the joists. The fresco runs along the top 
of the arches, just where it might have been 
expected from similar works brought to light in 
other churches. Unfortunately, it has been 
irretrievably ruined. At the Reformation,. or 
before, exception seems to have been taken to the 
crude pictures, and they were whitewashed over, 
and huge shields and other devices painted on. 
These, in turn, have been coloured, plastered 
and otherwise hidden, and other inscriptions 
put on. So the process has gone on, until now. 


| it-is impossible to get the mass off withont 
| damaging the Norman work, and it can only 
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famous Bayeux tapestry. 


shame eae THE Roman pharos which 
nae 2 ator adjoins the ancient church of 
haros. St" Mary in the Castle, stated 

to be the oldest church in England, was con- 
structed about 43 A.D, There were originally 
two of these beacons: one on the western 
heights and one at the Castle—that is to say, one 
on either side of the valley, which, in olden 


. ee 
are 

= ey 
eS. 


be brought faintly to light in patches. Tt is — 
identical in treatment and general idea with the — 


times, formed the banks of an inlet which ~ 


flowed from the sea. The pharos on the western ~ 


side of the town has long since disappeared, 


nothing remaining except its foundations, but 
the pharos at Dover Castle is in a fair state of 
preservatione The structure is built of Roman 
bricks and mortar, and historians believe that 


the tiles were probably brought from abroad. — 


The pharos is octagonal on the exterior. The 
interior of the building, however, is square, 
each side measuring about 14ft. 
of the walls in the lower part is 10ft. It is 
impossible to say how high the pharos was 
originally, but it is represented as having had 
five storeys. The present height is about 40ft. 


The thickness 


It was discovered by excavation that the build- — 


ing was originally connected with the church 
by an underground passage. At the present 
time the Royal Engineers are roofing in the 
tower with a view to preserving it from the 
effects of the weather. or 


Mr, REGINALD HALLWARD 


Stained Glass and 


gs Seton es glass window for St. Hthel- 
dreda’s, Fulham. It is almost the first instance _ 
since the sixteenth century of a window in 
which every process has been carried out by the 


artist himself. True, in the early days of the — 


Oxford Movement one or two enthusiasts 


has completed a new stained- _ 


established their own kilns, but these were 
amateurs, influenced by the right spirit but 


without the necessary technical training. The 


leading and the firing is usually doneat afactory, 


the result being that the leading bears the same 


relation to the work of the artist's own hand as ~ ; 


an engraved copy-book heading bears to a well- 
written but characteristic signature. The lead 
is of uniform thickness, perfect in its lines and 
curves, and absolutely expressionless. On the 
other hand, when the artist personally does the 


leading, whether he uses it for outlining or to 


enforce effects by contrast and opposition, or tof 
give depth and richness to a piece of decorative _ 
colouring, he controls the form and thickness of 


the lead at every point. That the artist himself 


shouid fire the glass in his own kiln is quite as ~ 
the artist who drew the picture ~ 


important ; 
should be able to control the process so as to” 
give the best effect to every piece, 


ward’s window at St. Htheldreda’s consist of - 


two, out of a series of sixteen, pictures he is 
making to illustrate the life of the pa'ron saint, 


Tae British Consul at Naples 
remarks in his report for the 
past year that it is strange 


A Submarine 
Archeological 
Survey. 


taken in Southern Italy, and especially near_ 
Naples, in archeology and exploration, no 
detinite chart has ever been made of the import- 
ant Roman remains beneath the sea, which ~ 


stretch almost without interruption from Naples _ 
It has been left to the British Associa- 


to Baia. 


tion to undertake this, and under their auspices, — 
Mr, T, R. Giinther, of Magdalen College, Oxford, — 


has been engaged for some months in making a 
detailed survey. of the Roman structures beneath _ 
the sea, from which it would appear that the — 


sea-leyel has risen about 20ft. since those days, 
and has covered many villas and piers, and — 
probably also a road, which seems to have — 
Sit 
Giinther’s survey, says Mr. Neville Rolfe, will — 
be of great practical value, apart from its - 


existed along the coast of Posilipo. 


scientific interest, because many hoats run 


upon 
those old foundations annually, jbee: 


> 


The New War Office, when finished, will contain 


and 4,000. tons of stéel (all English) ; while no 


fewer ‘than 25,009,000 bricks will have been — 
Rugby, ~ 


utilised. Messrs. Foster & Dicksee, of 
are the contractors, 


Mr. Hall- - 


that, in spite of all the interest _ 


; 


about 400,000 cub. ft. of worked Portland stone ~ 


; 


“4 
; 
a 
ce 
: 


= 
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THE PREVENTION OF DAMP IN 
WALLS FROM EXTERNAL. 
_ CAUSES.* - 
By JAMES McLEOD. 


Hoe question of excluding damp from walls is 
one of admitted importance: a dry house 
is a healthy house, a damp one nothing less than 
a dangerous dwelling, for damp is one of the 
most prolific and most generally acknowledged 
sources of diseaso, A damp wall. checks ‘the 


passage of air through its. pores, is cold, and the 
evaporation from it lowers the intzrior tempera- _ 


ture of the building, and cons2quently occasions 


a rapid radiation of heat from persons dwelling | 


within its influence. This combination of damp 


and cold renders the building most unhealthy, © 


and its inhabitants are liable to colds of every 
kind, Besides being so unhealthy, damp walls 
are uneconomical, by reason. of- the great 


absorption of heat by the evaporation of the. 
moisture from their surface, and the consequent 


increased consumption of fuel required to keep 
the interior of the building warm. Dampnessalso 
‘eauses an Garly decay in the materials used for’ 
the constract.on of the building. The decay of 
stone or brick is almost invariably the result of 
‘damp, either by its own action by the freezing 
of the water in the walls—or by the acids which 
are conveyed into the stone sby the moisture. 
The damp in masonry also communicates itself 
to the woodwork, and causes rot throughout 
the building. It also causes the discolouring of 
the plaster- and painter-work, spoils the interior 
furnisiings, has a most destructive influence on 
books, and altogether renders the building most 
unwholesome. 
. These matters are of no moment to the man 
who builds to s2ll and cares not how soon his 
work goes to pieces, but they are of the greatest 
importanc2 to the occupier, who wises a healthy 
home. » he ee 

With the good building material which we 
have at our disposal in this district damp is an 
evil which we never reckon on in our work, and 
one which should give us little or no trouble, 
provided g.0d material is put into the work 
and the workmanship is properly done. The 
“materials in common us? with us are stone, 
brick, timber and, occasionally, concret>. 
_ Stone and brick are chiefly used, and thes? I 
‘shall deal with mostly; concrete is employed 
‘in places where those other materials are not 
easily .obtainable, or for special purposes. 
Timber is only used for temporary structures, 
and need not be considered by us, 

The treatment of stone and brick walls for 
the exclusion of damp is in most cases simil r, 


Causes of Damp. 


The walls of a new building are always damp. 
The quantity of water which is conveyed into a 


wall in the process of building is very great, 


Suppose, for instance, that 100,000 bricks are 
used in the construction of a wall, each weighing 
‘Tlbs. Even a good brick can suck up from 
10 to 20 per cent. of its weight in water, but let 
us assume 10 per cent. as what gets into it by 
the manipulations of the 
assume that the same amount of water is con- 
tained in the mortar, a quantity much under- 
stated. The mortar forms one-fifth of the wall; 
thus nearly 10),000lbs. of water, eyual to about 
10,000 gals., may be assumed to b2 put into th; 
wall in the procass of building. 

little less than that of brickwork ; most lime- 
‘Stones are very porous; Portland stone is said 
to be capable of absorbing 14 per cent. of its 
weight, and Bath stones as much as 17 per cent. 
‘This does not allow ‘for the water in the plaster 
and other work, and can be taken asa fairly 
moderate estimate; and this moisture must be 
removed before the house is habitable. This is 
effected by firing the house, which should on no 
account be occupied till this is done, as the 
‘Operation causes the air to become saturated 
with the moisture drawn from the wall; 
‘Tendering it most unhealthy. A through 


‘draught of air greatly assists the drying of the | 


nterior of the building. 


a 


A paper read before the Glasgow and West of Scotland 
nical Oollege Archirectural Oraftsmen’s Society on 
arch 2ist, 1902, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL 


bricklayers; also | 


The absorbing power of good sandstone is 


_ When walls have thus been freed from ‘this _ 


RECORD. 


initial damp it is their proper function to 
prevent water again entering from the outside, 
‘but as the external surface of the wall is always 
exposed to the elements, and as all building 
materials are more or less porous, the rain driven 
against the wall will penetrate into it. The 
water thus communicuted to the wall is partly 
evaporated out again by the action of the sun 
and air and partly drawn through it by a 
capillary attraction;.and if the material is very 


porous or the wall very thin this may saturate © 
-it, This is the chief cause of damp.’ It is not 
) necessary, however, that it rain to convey damp 
‘| to a wall, In the atmosphere itself there is always 


-a certain amount of moisture, which varies with 


“every degree of t2mperature; the amount in-— 


creases as the temperature of the ait rises, 
When the proportion of water in the air is 
greater than it can dissolve or hold, the atmc- 
sphere is said to be damp, but when the air can 
dissolve all the water it is called dry, notwith- 


« standing that it still contains water. 


» During the heat of a warm day the atmosphere 
may be clear and apparently dry, although it 
really contains as much water as it is capable of 
dissolving at that temperature. Whenever the 
air is cooled, ay for instance at night, it becomes 


| ‘unable to hold as much water as it did in the 


heat of the day, so that some of the water is 
discharged and becomes dew, mist, and even 


tain, according to the degree and rapidity of the 


cooling process; and as all bricks, stone and 
similar materials are capable of absorbing this 
moisture from the air it is easily szen that it is 
‘possible for a wall -built of very absorbent 
materials to be always damp, even in an 
atmosphere which seems to be dry. 

~ One of the chief evils of this saturation of the 
wall is to cause decay in the material used, 

Som> of the water which has been deposited 
in the stone (or brick) is again drawn from it 
when the temperature rises. ‘This causes a con- 
stant flow of moisture io and out of the s*oue, 
which gradully loosens the particles and allows 
the stone to crumble away. The action of frost, 
which tend; to disintegrate the stone by the 
expansion in the freezing of the water enclosad 
in its pores, als) causes the separation of the 
pitticles, and even in the abs:nce of chemical 
action decay may result from that alone. 

In addition, thé water acts as a carrier of 
chemical agents, such as carbon-dioxide, cur- 
bonic, hydrochloric and-sulphureous acids, all 
common in the atmosphere of towns; and thes2 
hasten the ‘decay of the stone. Sandstone aud 
bricks, being acid material, are not easily atticke | 
by these gas s; limestones on the other hand 
are easily corroded, 
‘the more porous a stone the more easily it will 
bz corroded, This combination of mechanical 
and chemical action often caus:s the decay to 
bezin on the surface; thisis not however always 
the casa. It often happens that decay begius 
within the surface of the stone. 

At a distance varying, accorling to its poro- 
sity, from jin. to gin, from the surface of the 
stone there is a critical place beyond which 
the water does not usually pass, and where it 
always remains longest. It is here, not actually 
on the surface but behind it, that the decay 
generally begins. As if progresses it throws off 
a sale, which is often found to be in good coa- 
dition on its outer, surface, although the inner 
surface is rotten, A kind of s re of disinte- 
grated particles is laid bare, which is more ab- 
sorbent than the healthy stone, aad assists and 
promotes the progress of decay, which, if not 
arrested, will proczel with greater rapidity than 
ever. 

Although there are some exc2ptions, it miy 
be laid down as arule that the universwl caus 
of decay in ston3 is damp or the evil influences 
associated with or conducted by damp. 

I have here taken stone as an example. Bricks 
are. also liable t» de3ay in exactly the s1m2 
manner, and an inferior brick will desay quickly 
uoder thes circumstances. 

This saturation of the wall with rain or 
moisture from the atm sphere is the chief caus> 
of damp, bat if the materials usal are of good 
quality and are capable of throwing oif the 
damp quickly, little or no harm will be done. 
If good materials are not to be had, that which 
is at our disposal must be protested as mucn as 
possible ; and it is some of the remedies for 
such cases that I have here noted, 

— Before passing on to them I might mention 


Other things being equal, 


- to form ventilators. 


‘the interior of the wall. 


‘the mo3t common with us. 


the damp which is occasioned by inferior work- 
manship. Carelessly-fitted windows and window 
sils are a ready source; roughly-finished point- 
ing may also let the water into the wall; but 
the chief evil is. that of badly-constracted 
plumber. work, or the omission of a damp- 
course in a Chimney head or in a parapet wall. 

When s3a-water is used in the mixing of con- 
crete for walls, it’ may cause an etHlorescence, 
which is sometimes comparatively harmless, but 
which has a tendency to cause damp places in 
the structure that may lead to the destruction 
of plaster and paint, or perhaps to the detach- 
ment of fragments of the wall. 


Cures. 

Time is the only real test of the various 
methods adopted, and as few records are kept of 
thes2 it will be seen that when one is called 
upon to fincdl.a remedy it will:be necessary to 
select one which is most likely to suit the par- 
ticular needs of the case, and which is likely to 
have the most permanent effect, 

If the material is known to be inferior before 
the wall is built of it; several methods which [ 
will describe can be use:l with effect ;- but if the 
defect is only noticed after the building is com- 
pleted the remedies which can*be applied are 
mostly of a temporary nature and rejnire 
frequent renewing. > It is therefore best, if there 
is any doubt as’ to the material, that some 
method should be employed t) ensure that the 
interior of the building is kept dry. 

If possible, the’ damp should be arrested on 
the surface of th? wall, or it should be obstructed 
as near the suriac: as possible, so ag to ensure 
‘that the greater portion of the wall is kept free 
from the damp. ~ 
Hollow Walls. 

One of the most effective methods employed 
for brickwork is that of building hollow walls, 
As‘you ‘all know, the common way of building 
these is'with the 4}in. wall divided. from the 
main wall by an a'‘r-space of 2$in. or 3in., the 
two tiel together by bonding bricks or metal 
ties. The 43in. porsion of the wall is usaally 
built on the outside of the main wall. The 
metal bonding ties are sapplied in many dif- 
ferent forms of cash and malleable iron and 
stee!, A strip of steel, twisted. in the,cantr2 to 
stop the passage of the water and turned up a 
little at tne ends to form a key in the joint, 
mikes a good tie. All metal ties should be 
galvanised to prevent corrosion and co 1sejuent 
los3 of strength, and ths little cost inyolved is 
compensated by the lasting power of the tie. 

It is a good plan t) leave openings in th> 
brickwork at the foot of such walls, so that at 
the finish of the work th> bottom of the air- 
space may _be cleaned of the droppings and 
rubbish which may have accumulated during 
the building. These holes may b2 afterwards 
built up, or they may be covered with gratings 

The advantages of hollow walls_ar2 that they 
prevent th; damp penetrating the wall furtaer 
than the air-space, and if the thio portion is 
placel to the outside the damp is kept from the 
greater. portion of the wall and at a greater 
distance from the interior of the building, 

The air-space not only excludes the dimp, 
but it acts as a noa-conductor, which helps t» 
keep th2 building warm, | 

The introduction of a vertical dium )-cdarse 
into the interior of the wallis another method 
which may be adopted. . It consists; of melted 


, bitumen or asphalt ran intd the joints of the 


brickwork as th2 wall is being built, forming 
a continuoas she2t of waterproofing material in 
This makesa very sat's- 
factory job, and if properly done it will keep 


“out the wet most effectively. 


Camint Renisriny ani Tiles. 


Of the various ways of waterproofing existing 
walls, Portland cament rendering. is perhaps 
If this is carefully 
done, it is certainly successful, althougn the 
effect is not generally pleasing; 3 parts of 
good sharp sand to 1 of cement makes a good 
plasser, and cire should be taken that the wall 
is rouzh eno'gh to form a good key for it, or it 
may scale off after a time. It may be finished 
wit’ a rougd-cast or a smooth trowelled surfac>. 
This plaster is not. of itself damp-proof, but the 
smo th surface formed throws off the water 
quickly and does not allow it to penetrate into 
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CHAPEL OF THE ASCENSION, BAYSWATER ROAD, LONDON, W, 


the wall, The rough-cast work is therefore not 
so good, as the water retained in the in- 
equalities of its surface may be blown or drawn 
into and through the wall. Roman cement 
may be used for this work in a proportion 
of 1 of cement to 1 of sand. Arti ans’ 
dwellings may be built very cheaply of inferior 
stone or brick faced in this manner so as to 
render them damp-proof. 

Tiling is a good and-cheap method of pro- 
tection, which may be applied to new or old 
walls. The tiles are hung on laths, which are 
plugged to the wall, and they are lapped as in 
ordinary roofing work, It is not our custom to 
treat our walls thus; and I have not seen it used 
except for ornamental work on the upper storeys 


of villas, &c., but I understand that it is a | 


very common practice in‘some parts of England. 

The setting of tiles in cement on the surface 
of the wall is not.a reliable practice. The tiles, 
to effectually throw off the water, have to be 
glazed, and the danger is thatthe least im- 
perfection in the glaze allows water to enter into 


the body of the tile, which, expanding. by= 


freezing, causes the glaze to scale off and thereby 
renders the tile useless for the purpose intended, 


Preservative Solutions. 


A great number of paints and solutions have 
been tried for the waterproofing of stone and 
brickwork, but none of these seem to have come 
into general use. _ The application of- a fatty or 
oily varnish, which will sink into the wall, will 
render the surface non-porous, but since most of 
these materials are themselves less durable than 
the stone, repetition of the process at intervals 


will be. found necessary, A mixture of linseed — 


oil and paraffin painted on the work in two or 
three coats will fill the pores and keep. the stone 
dry for a time, but it discolours the stone badly. 


Paraffin wax applied hot and in solution with 


eva}-tar naphtha may also be used, 


Browning's solution is another of this order ; $3 


it is composed of — 
_85°5 benzaline. . 
-10°0 gum dammar, 


; FRONT, 


) 


2:0 wax. 
2°0 sugar of lead. 
‘5 corrosive-sublimate. 


This is another solution :— 


23]b. of soft soap. 
1b. rock alum, 
1 gallon linseed oil. 


The soap and oil to be boiled over a good fire. 
a considerable time, till perfectly amalgamated, 


The alum to be finely-pounded and mixed with | 
the oil in small quantities at a time, and the ; 


mixture to’ be constantly stirred until the 


alum is incorporated with the oil and soap... 
When this is done the mixture to be strained off - 


into cans for use. It is very important:that the 
walls should be perfectly dry when the mixture 
is applied, 

The following i is another recipe given for Ramp 
walls, though T cannot testify to its efficiency. :— 


Take $lb. mottled: soap to one gallon of water,. 


to be applied boiling over the surface with a. 
brush (not to be frothed) ; leave it for twenty- 
four hours to dry ; then apply 1b. of alum -to 
4 gallons of water, leaving it for twelve hours 
to dissolve, and to be laid on as before. Hot - 
weather is best fer the application. 

- Ransome’s method is to coat the stone with a 
thin film of silicate of lime, | This is done by first: 
washing the surface with silicate of soda; the 


‘surface is then played:on with a solution of 


chloride of calcium, when’ a chemical change 
immediately takes place, the silicate of soda 
changing into silicate of lime, which is insoluble, 
and the chloride of calcium changing into: 
chloride of sodium (salt), which is soluble in 
water and is easily washed off, 

The Bath Stone Firms. supply a ifatertats 


called fluate of magnesia for treating lime- 
stone; it is especially adapted for use on the- 


stone taken from their quarries, but it can: be 
used on any limestone. The crystals are 


dissolved in water and applied to the surface of < 
As soon as it touches the stone it 


the stone. 
sets up a chemical-action in the carbonate of 
lime, which forms a substance that prevents 


HERBERT P. HORNE, ARCHITECT. 


treated. 


portunity of sibeaeaes if a satisfactory oe 
‘is obtained. : 
‘Ltd, 
it that while it does not materially alter the _ 
appearance of the material to which it is applied 
atmosphere of towns, — ES 


‘a bright drying liquid-which may be had in 
various “tints, and it imparts an enamel-like- 


internal work, but for external work it can be * 


the natural appearance of brick or stone. 


wall, but as the work has to be re-done every ~ 2 


(Photo: H. Irving.) 


the penetration of water. This firm, also sells 
a special liquid for the treatment of materials. 
which do not contain carbonate of lime. This 


solution, called Avant, deposits on the surface : 
treated the lime necessary for the fluate of A 


magnesia to act upon. By -alternate dressings 
of these two soltitions the same result isobtained — 
as if the substances were naturally of a cal- : 
careous character. Both of these treatments are ~ 
said to cost about Id. per ft. super. okt surface 


_A solution whiett seems to have heen success- 5 
ful in some cases is supplied by Szerelmey & Co., 
of London. . The manufacturers. claim that» 


their liquid thoroughly waterproofs the stone» — 


= all time without altering the appearance of’ 
-This liquid is at present being tried on our’ — 
cared buildings, and we will have an op->_ 


Several preparations of a different sort are — 
supplied by Messrs. Blundell, Spencer & Oo., 
of Hull. One of these they: call their 
transparent petrifying liquid, and they claim for -~ — 


it renders stone, brick or cement impervious to” 
moisture and’ to the deleterious gases of the — 


Another preparation dnfiplied ey this firm is 


surface to the wall, This-is mostly used for — 


got to dry with a dead flat surface to resemble * 


Painting with ordinary oil paint isa common — 
method of keeping damp from penetrating a~ 


two or three years, depending on the locality, 
it cannot be an economical method. 

With reference to the use of those preservativ 
solutions which render the stone or brie 
impervious, it may be raid that ordinary struc 
tures of untreated porous material—althougl 
absorbing moisture readily—allow its egress t 


4 take place just as readily and offer no hindrance 


E 


the transfusion of air through their walls. 

A building with impervious walls, although 

excluding damp from without, includes internal 
damp and allows no rennin Soe through its 

pores. - 


Dies Eaves, Cornices, Gutters, &e, 


So much for the treatment of the walls them- 
selves, I come now to the remedies (or rather 


; the precautions which have to be observed):i in 


Projecting eaves are an advantage, and ava 


offer to the surface of the wall. 


the constructional work, 
more they project the more protection they 


to them is that they shade the wall from the 


parsing influence of the sun’s rays; thus damp » 
hich does get in is retained in the: stone and | 


causes rapid decay. 


Cornices and all projections should be con- 
structed to throw off the rain by means of 
throating and weathering, 
should be done to keep the water off the face of 
the building, 


All masonry, such as chimneys. and parapet 


e 
"i 
a 
‘ 


| _ down 


walls, should be provided with a suitable damp- 
proof course just at the roof level to prevent the 
rainwater from getting into the wall beneath. 
The rainwater gutters should have a sufficient 
- fall to carry the water off quickly ; they should 

be examined frequently and kept clean.. The 
pipes should be large envugh to convey 
the maximum flow and prevent ‘the frequent 


2 overflow of gutters, : 


v 


‘In case.of stoppage in gutters or down pipes 
‘overflows should be arranged, and these should 
be of sufficient length to throw the overflow 


water clear of the wall or projecting parts of it. _ 


- Snow-guards should always be placed in gutters 
behind parapet walls and similar positions where 
the snow is likely to ledge and check the flow, 
and these should always be arranged to give a 
good run of water. 
always be constructed of creosoted timber. ° 


— 


-and everything. 


These snow-guards should » 


“An, conclusion, . it must be, evident that it 


The objection — 


inside by Mr. Frederick Shields. 
‘of the late Mrs, Russell ‘Gurney, the architect 
- and the painter made a tour to some of the 
‘cities of Northern Italy, and the beautiful 
facade of the principal church of .Pietra Santa, 


always pays to use only the best material and 
\workmanship in the building, as patching: is 
always unreliable, and it is often found that it 
costs more to make good bad work than it would 
have Obst had it been done right at first. 


‘ 


CHAPEL OF THE ASCENSION, 
BAYSWATER, LONDON. 


HH ‘Ghapel oF the “Ascension, Bayswater 
Road, London, W., is a “Chapel of Rest,” 

no: services being held there, It was: ‘designed 
by Mr, Herbert P. Horne and: is decorated 
At the request 


‘in the Carrara district, was specially noted as 
suggestive of the kind of design gested by Mrs, 
‘Russell Gurney. 

| The only serious difference of opinion which 
arose -between ‘Mr. Shields and. the -architect 


-ag to the plans of the chapel wasin connection 


with the lighting, Mr. Horne had provided for 


‘side windows, Mr. Shields strongly desired top. 


lights. Eventually a compromise was arrived 
‘at, the windows being placed very high up along 
the notth and south walls. The decorations are 


in oil painting, the plan adopted being that of. 


‘riveting blocks of slate to, the walls, leaying 
an air “chamber behind, ‘and. then affixing the 
paintings to the slate with a composition . of 


white lead, &c., after the manner practised by 


_M. Puyis de Chavannes at Amiens. Gas having 
proved most destructive to oil paintings, it was 


provided in the deed of gift that no artificial 


light should ever be introduced into the Chapel 


,of the Ascension, the hours of daylight being 


sufficient for the purposes contemplated. Thus, 
also, with the addition of an iron door to the 


/ organ loft, every possible precaution has been” 


taken against the calamity of fire, - 5 


“AND~ ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. _ 


‘trains of eight coaches, 
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PARIS “METROPOLITAN.” 


THE 


IEUT-COL, H. A. YORKE, Chief Inspecting 
Officer of Railways to the Board of Trade, 

has just presented to that body his report on the 
Chemin De Fer Métropolitain De Paris, The 
line as already constructed is part of a scheme 


_, which-will form a complete system of inter- 


communication between the different portions’ 


of the city of Paris, The complete scheme com- 
prises a system of railways in shallow tunnels, 
haying a total length of 38.86 miles, namely, 
a circular line more or less parallel to but 
nearer the centre of the city than the Ceinture 
Railway; two lines on the north side of the 
Seine traversing the city from east to west, and 
touching the circle line at each of their ex- 
tremities; two lines traversing the city from 
north to south, and crossing the east-west lines. 
Only a short length of the “system is at present 
open for traffic, The total cost of the entire 


‘scheme contemplated will be about £12,000,000. 


The ‘authorised fares are 25 centimes (24d.) 
first-class -and 15 centimes (14d.) second-class 
for any distance, Second-class return tickets, 


available for the rest of the day, are issued at- 


20 centimes (2d.) up to 9.0 a.m. The stations 


are mostly in arched tunnels- having a’ clear’ 


width at the springing of 46it, 6in, and a height 
above rail-level of 16ft, 5in. The station plat- 
forms are 246ft. long,.sufficient to.accommodate 
The railway is worked 
by electricity on the (500 yolt) continuous- 
current system. The tunnels were constructed 


‘as near the surface as possible, but the depth 


varies. Asa general rule the top of the arch is 
about 3ft. 6in. below the surface of the street, 


. but where the line passes below the main sewers 
of the Boulevard de Sebastopol and of the Boule- 
-vard d’ Asnieres. or where one line crosses another, 


the depth is very much greater. 


: FROM THE NORTH-EAST, . HERBERT P, HORNE, ARCHITECT. 


On the other 
hand, the railway emerges into the open near the 


Place de la Bastille, and ‘erosses the Canal Saint-= 


Martin by means of a bridge. The whole of the 


(Photo: HH, 


Tevingz)-" 
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tunnelling, except at some of the stations, is 
arched, the side walls, arches and inverts being 
built of rubble masonry, The width of the tunnel 
for a single line is 12ft, 94in., and for a double 
line 21ft. Sin., at rail-level. The underside of 
the arch is. finished with a coat of Vassy cement 
3in. thick, and the walls and invert with Port- 
Jand cement, All the tunnels are whitewashed 
inside, and the stations are lined with glazed 
white tiles, 

Dealing with the question of subways or 
tunnels as compared with the deep-level tube, 
Colonel Yorke says: ‘‘It cannot, I think, be 
doubted that, as regards the convenience of 
passengers and economy of working, the balance 
of advantage lies with the shallow tunnel, or 
subway, as compared with the deep-level tube. 
It is easier of access, affords greater oppor: 
tunities for escape in case of a breakdown or 
accident, and possesses a purer atmosphere ; but 
the difficulties of constructing such subways 
along the principal streets in London are for- 
midable. Where, however, new thoroughfares 
are in. process of formation, the obstacles to 
shallow subways are not so serious, and advantage 
may well be taken of the opportunities so offered 
to build subways for tramway or railway pur- 
poses, perhaps even for ordinary vehicular 
traffic, in the manner propo-ed by the London 
County Council along the new street now being 
made from the Strand to Holbora.” 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition wntil 
May 12th. 

1901.—Blocks for Flat Archos. —4,437. 
WILSoN, 140, Richmond Road, Crewe. The 
blocks are made with an internal wedge-shaped 
key at each side, fitting into corresponding 
ecesses in the adjacent blocks, 


Tiles. —6,350. 
Nuneaton, 
ally distributed over the inner walls of the die 
and also, if needed, on th? faces of the plungers. 
The result is that the tiles are harder, espe- 
cially on the arrises, and the faces and backs are 
made very smooth and polished, 


Gravel Washing Machin23.—6,863. 8. J, & 8, 
A, P£eG, both of Alexander Street, Leicester. 
The trough of the machine (in which the 
material is placed) is made in s2ctions which 
can be removed at will, so that one that is worn 
can be renewed without interfering with the 
rest. A further improvement. consists in making 
the legs adjustable as regards height, so that the 
trough may be placed at the proper angle to 
drain off the water whatever the level of the 
ground may be. 


1902.— Wells and Shafts.—505,. L. MONNOYER, 
262, Avenue Louise, Brassels, The lining is 
shapel like a truncated cone instead of being 
cylindrical, and the space between it and the 
surrounding earth is filled with fragments of 
stone, by which means the construction of the 
lining can b2 commence from the beginning of 
the snking operations. In proportion as the 
sinking is continued the portion built descends 
by its own weight. The lining is seated on a 
timber base furnished with a cutting shoe. 


_ _ Pipe Cutters.—1,681. G. MircHEut, Naco, 

Co, Cochise, Arizona, U.S.A. Th2 device con- 
sists of a sectional ring having three threaded 
rods passing through it with cutting wheels at 
their inside ends. The ring is made in two 
parts, which are drawn together as rejuired by 
a clamp. 


R. STANLEY, Manor Court, 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last,and are open to opposition until 
May 19th. A summary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, The names 
in italics are those of the communicators of the 
invention. 

1901.—2,873. BROWN, stregt gas lighting. 
3,048, NORRIS, rotary cutting tool for wood or 
similar material and method of shouldering door 
stiles. 5,374, BRIGGS, composition of mica ani 


bitumen or pitch.” 5,767, BARRALET, automatic , 


gas and water valve for geysers, 5,834, KILLON, 
apparatus for the automatic discharge of s2wage, 


iW. Wan 


Oil or other lubricant is automatic-— 


5,922, BURNEY, manhole doors, 6,623, ISSERLISS, 


lime and cement. kilns. 6,800,, BoTCHARD, 
BUTCHARD, BUTCHARD & GIBSON, manufacture 
of cenent. 8,522, ROBERTS, operating the ven- 
tilat rs of greenhous?s. 8,556, WEBER, imitation 
stone. 8,774, KENDALL, window sashes and 
frames. 9,675, JANDUS ARC LAMP & ELECTRIC 
Co,, LTp,, & JONES, arc lamps. 10,857, CLARK 
(Kellner 3 Ziegler), manufacture of cement. 
18,637, BREAKELL, grinding and -pulverising 
mill. 25,239, Hear & OpDY; manufacture’ of 
Po.tland slag cement and hydraulic lime. 

1902.—658, EDWARDS, securing tiles to stoves, 
kitchenersa, bath frames, &c. 728, INGHAM & 
LANGTON, bottom for Hoffmann kiln. 2,396, 
ADAMS, closets. 2,574, MOYLE & WARNER, tile 
floors.’ 2,603, JACKSON & JACKSON, hot-water 
or steam radiators. 2,927, DIXON, low-pressure 
heating apparatus. 


Masters and Men. 


The Kidderminster Operative Bricklayers have 
struck work for an advance of a penny an hour 
in their wages, so a3 to rais2 them from 8d, to 9d, 
and in addition they asked for an alteration of 
some of the working rules in the trade. 
number of labourers are affected. Representa- 


tives of the masters and men have had a con- 
ference, at which the latter expressed their’ 


willingness to resume work at halfpenny an 
hour advance instead of the penny they at first 
asked. The employers ceclined to give any 
advance, but offered the men arbitration on the 
points in the dispute, which was refused by the 
men. 


The Bricklaying Question.—Mr. Stewart’s state- 
ments respecting bricklaying in America (see 
p. 67 of our issue for March 19th) have been 
disputed by Mr. J. Oldham, an English brick- 
layer of twenty-five years’ standing who has 
worked extensively in America and has b2en a 
delegate for a branch of the International 
Union of bricklayers of America. 
the ‘* Times”: * Although their bricks are much 
lighter and smaller than ours, my experience is 
that nothing» like the quantity stated by Mr, 
Stewart is ever even thought of there. Their 
bricks are Sin. by 4in. by 23in., taking 1,170 to 
measure whit 880 English ones do; so in a days’ 
work given by Mr. Stewart 2,340 would be equal 
to 1,760 of ours, In working in America for 
what are called ‘ front lumpers,’ and who pay a 
dollar a day more than the trade-union rate of 
wages, every satisfaction is given when 500 to 
700 bricks are set, according to the class of work. 
I have worked on tenements (their lowest class 
of work), the average on these being less than 
2,090 a day, the quality of work not baring 
comparison with English.” Mr. Oldham ‘says 
in conclusion that New York has b2en built by 


-‘Hnoglishmen, and the most successfal contractors 


in the class of work where it is possible for 
the largest numbar of bricks to be laid are 
Hoglishmen. 


The Birmingham Disput2 Settled_—An arrange- 
ment has been arrived at between the Manage- 
ment Committees of the Operatives and the 
Master-Builders’ Association which finally settles 
the whole of the difficulties in the trade in 
Birmingham and the Midlanl Counties, ‘The 
employers were anxious to redace the wages 
from 95d. per hour to 94., but it has been decided 
that the wages will remain as before. The time 
for commencing work in the morning rem tins a3 
before. In regard t) overtime, hitherto the 
operatives have been paid time and a quarter 
from half-past five till six o'clock, and then time 
and a half. It has been arranged, however, that 
the men shall work from five o’clock until six 
without extra-overtime payment, and that after 
six o'clock they shall be paid at the rate of time 
anda half. The men have also agreed to only 
take half an hour for dinner instead of one 
hour during the winter when engiged on out- 


door work ; but in the workshops the hour for » 


dinner will still.be conceded, In future only 
two hours’ notice will be required on either side 
for the termination of an engagement, instead of 
2} hours as formerly. The notice is to be handed 


in at the close of the day. - It has been agreed . 


to submit in future all differences toa mutual 


reference rather than have the trade dislocated, | 


A large’ 


He says in 


‘little money. ° 


in the Grand Hall of the Hotel Cecil, 


At least, no stoppage of work has to take place — 
under any circumstancesin future untilthe matter — 
in dispute has been brought before a sub-com- — 
mittee or a special arbitration board, It is now 


claimed that the employers and employed in, — 


the building trade in Birmingham are on a 


better footing to-day than in anyother districts” 


in the Kingdom. a aoe 
Labour in the Oolonies—The April Cirewlars — 


of the Emigrants’ Information Office, of 31. 7: 


Broadway, Westmin ter, 8.W., show the present 
prospects of emigration. This is the best season ~ 
of the year for emigrants t) go’ to Canada, — 
There is a good demand for men in the iron and 
steel works at Sydney (Cape Breton), Hamilton, © 
Sault St. Marie, and els2where ; and s»me de-~ _ 
mand throughout Canada during spring and ~~ 
summer for carpenters, painters, masons and ~ 
others in the building trades. In New South _ 
Wales. the building tade is not so brisk as it — 
was, and less wages are being accepted. The ~ 
engineering trade continues g od, with full rates 
of pay. The wharf labourers are agitating for a 
ris? in their wages to 1s, 3d. instead of 1s. an 
hour. In Victor.a there js no general demand 
for more labour, but a ‘competent mechanic has ~ 
not much difficulty in finding work. The various 
boards appointed under the Factories Act have 
fixed the minimum wage3for labourer3 in the 
pottery trade at 36s. to 40s. per week of forty- 
eight hours, and for females over eighteen years | 
of age employed in the making of general 
pottery at 20s, In South Australia considerable 
numbers of mechanics anl labourers, more ~ 
especially thos: in the engineering trades, have 
bean out of work at Gawler; andat Port Augusta 
men have been thrown out of employment by 
the closing down of the smelters. There is 
practically no demand for more mechanics in ~ 
other towns, but.a skilled hand such as a mason, 
bricklayer, engine fitter, blacksmith, joiner or | 
carpenter can generally tind employment after — 
looking about fora little. Reports received at 
the Goverament Labour Bureau in Western 


Australia at the end of last year show that there 


was a good demand for men at Perth, especially 
for thos2 in the building trades; that there was — 
no demand at Fremantle, Geraldtsn, Collie or 
Busselton ; that there were many unemployed 
at Coolgardie, Kalgoorlie, Kanowna and neigh. - 
bonring goldfields; that at Northam there was 
a very good demand for mechanics and unskille 1 
labourers. In Tasmania, mechanics at Zezham, 
Queenstown ani Gormanstsa, on the west coast, 
and in the sarrounding dis‘ricts, are well em- 
ployed; good fitters can generally get work 
without difficulty.. In other parts of the Stata 
there is no general demand for more mechanics, 
but there is an opening for them if they -haye a 
In New Zealand the building 
trades have been busy generally, especially at 
Auckland, Gisborne, Napier, New~ Plymouth, 
Westport, Christchurch and Invercargill; but at - 
Dunedin many mien are out of wor. 
engineering trade is fairly well employed, especi- 
ally at Westport and Timaru, but at Dunedin 
many are unemployed. In South Africa, both — 
in Cape Colony and Natal, there is a good 
demand for skilled. mechanics, especially thosz 


in ‘the building trades, if they have a little — 


money to live on at first, but no one is now 
allowel t> land. in Soath~ Africa without a 
permit. This must be applied for at the Permit 


Office, 7, Victoria Street, London, S.W. The 
~ applicant mu:t pos3:s £100 or prove that he 


is in a position t>) maintain himseif in South 
Africa. Applicants living within fifty miles of 
London must apply in person. These permits 
are no’ guarantee that the holders will be 
allowed t> proceed inland. 


The Will of Mr, Edward Oaslow Ford, R.A., has | 
been provel by Mr. Matthew Ridley Corbet, 
A.R.A.,an1 Mr. Wolfram Ons'ow ForJ, the son, 
the value of the estate amounting to £10,720, 


‘The Iron and Steel Institute will holditsannual 
‘meeting at the Institution of Civil Kn zineers, 


Great George Street, Westminster, on Wednesday 


‘and Thursday, May 7th and 8th next, com- | =— 
“mencing each day at 10.30 a.m. ~ The Bessemer ; 
‘Gold Medal for 1902 will be presented to His =~ 


Excellency F, A. Krupp, of Essen, and many — 


‘interesting papers will be read and discussed. ae 


The annual dinner will be held on the Wednesday _ 


a = Pia 


Thess. 


ys 
a 
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Keystones. 


Mr. Henry Rose, architect, of Chard, died re- 
cently. He was for twenty-five years a member 
of the Architectural Association. 

A Coronation Memorial at Hertford is proposed 
to be erected. It will consist of classrooms in 
connection with the local Public Library and 
School of Art. The estimated cost is £1,250, 

A New Edition of “Hortus Inclusus ’—letters 
written by John Ruskin to the Misses Beever, 
Coniston—is to be published this month by Mr. 
George Allen, price 5s, nett. 

A New Infirmary at Highfield, Knotty Ash, is 
to be erected. Messrs. Jones & Sons, Pleasant 
Street, Liverpool, are the. contractors, the esti- 
‘mated eost being £74,650, The architect is Mr. 
Edgar Kirby. © 

The Estate of the late Mr. Bentley, architect of 
the new Roman Catholic Cathedral at West- 

* minster, has been valued at £5,961 13s. 9d. gross, 
and £4,052 17s. 9d. nett. Mr. Bentley named 
no executor, but appointed his wife as universal 
legatee. 

In St. Clement Danes Church, Strand, W.C., a 
series of five stained-glass windows have been 

erected. One of these- that on the north-east 

-corner—is a memorial to Dr. Johnson, who 
worshipped ina gallery seat close by for many 
years. Messrs. Curtiss, of Soho, designed the 
series. 

A New Hall at Port Erin for public meetings, 
social gatherings, concerts, &c., is being ereted 

at the rear of St. Catherine’s Church. It is 
being built of local stone, with limestone 
dressings from Scarlett. In the main building 
there will be seating accommodation for about 
240 persons, Messrs, William Coslain & Son are 
the masons, and Mr. Henry Clague is the joiner. 
Mr. Armitage Rigby is the architect. 

Bristol Cathedral Sedilia—The Dean and Chap- 
ter of Bristol Cathedral have given the order for 
the restoration of the sedilia, sufficient funds 
having been received to justify their restoring 
them in part. A further sum of £300 is still 

- needed to complete the cost of the restoration. 

The work will be forthwith undertaken by 


Mr. Hitch, of London, to whom the beautiful 


=, is also being built for the asylum,. 


~ front of the facade in the Rue Auber, Paris, 


reredos was entrusted. 

The Monument to Charles Garnier, the architect 
of the Paris Opéra, is in course of Seoue Se 
Van den Sande, the sculptor who co-operated with 
Garnier in the construction of the Paris National 
Opera, has just died in the French capital, His 
last days brought him great trouble, domestic 
afHliction, pecuniary difficulties and ill-health, 
making his life extremely miserable, So meagre 
was his studio furniture that, on being sold for 
debt, it realised only 60fr, 

An Addition to the Banffshire Lunatic Asylum 
buildings at Ladysbridge, Banff, in the shape of 
a new block for the accommodation of male 
patients, is being erected. A new boiler-bouse 
Messrs. 

W. & J. Smith & Kelly, Union Street, Aberdeen, 
are the architects for the new block, ‘The con- 
- tractors are :—Mason, Mr. David Forsyth, Elgin ; 
carpenter, Mr. James Dey, Botripnnie; plas- 
terers, Messrs. Sellar & Co., Aberdeen; plumber, 
Mr. H. J. Watson, Banff; slater, Mr. John 
Hutcheson, Banff; glaziers, Messrs. Charles 
‘Innes & Co., Banff; smithwork, Mr. Thomas 
Paton; heating engineers, Messrs. Mackenzie & 
Moncur, Ltd,, Edinburgh. 
Business Offices for the Barton Regis Guardians 
and an office for the registration of births, mar- 
tiages and deaths have been opened adjoining 


the workhouse, Southmead, Westbury-on-Trym. 


=? 


- @uardians to provide a new workhouse. 


It was not until 1847 that the workhouse and 
offices (that have done duty for fifty-five years) 
were first us:d at Hastville. The extension of 
the city-boundaries made it desirable for the 
The 
_ main building is being erected at Southmead by 
the contractor, Mr. H. A. Forse. The cost of 
_ the site was £3,700, and the outlay for the new 
_ building, furnishing and machinery will amount 


_ to £29,000. The buildings are diviled into five 


main blocks, and the architects—Mr. A, P. I. 


Cotterell, A.M.I.C.E., Bristol, and Mr. W. H. 


_ Thorpe, F,R.I.B.A., of Leeds—have adopted the 


_ style of English Renaissance, 


architect, 
| cost was about £6,500, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Richmond Hill View.—The Twickenham District 
Council have decided to increase their contribu- 
tion towards the purchase of the Marble Hill 
Estate from £3,000 to £6,000, 

An Art Museum is proposed to be erected in 
Aberdeen in connection with the Art Gallery. 
The museum, it is intended, will contain casts of 
the finest examples of Greek, Italian and other 
art, and is expected to proye important and 
useful to the granite industry of the district. 

A New Wesleyan Church at Wallsend has been 
erected at the corner_of Laburnum Avenue and 
High Street. Mr. McHarg was the contractor, 
and Mr. J. Walton Taylor, of Newcastle, the 
It accommodates 800 persons, The 


The French School in Athens.—A new branch of 
the French School of Archzology, destined for 
the reception of students of other nations which 
have no separate institution at Athens, has been 


| opened. The new addition to the French school 


will confer great advantages on students of art 
and archeology, who come to Athens in increas- 
ing numbers, and will enhance the already great 
reputation of this celebrated institution. 

Mr. David Howorth, architect and surveyor, 
of D. Howorth & Son, Lord Street, Liverpool, 
died recently at the age of seventy-seven. 
Mr. Howorth had not of late taken any active 
part in the business, which has been carried on 
by his son, Mr. F, A. Howorth. Mr. Howorth 
commenced to practice in Liverpool in the early 
‘fifties, and was widely known in the building 
trade, especially as a quantity surveyor, in 
which capacity he enjoyed a high reputation. 

New House, South Hill, Bromley, Kent.—This 
house is now being built, and the outside 
finished with rough-cast, the roofs being covered 
with tiles and the chimney stacks built faced 
with red bricks, The hall and staircas2 is 
panelled out 7ft. 3in. high, with oak staircase 
and floor. The glazing throughout is leaded, 
except the lower lights to the living- and dining- 
rooms, and the house is fitted with heating pipes 
and electric light. Mr. Edgar H. Selby, 8, 
Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C., is-~ the 
architect, and the, general contract is being 
carried out by Mr. F. P. Duthoit, builder, of 
Bromley. ; 

Solicitors’ Offices at Worthing. —- Premises 
No, 26, Chapel Road have resently been erected 
for Messrs, Bennett & Marsh, The front is 
faced with red bricks with gauged winclow splays 
and stone sills. 
Westmoreland slates, and the glazing is leaded. 
At the back of tbe premises are the house- 
keeper’s rooms, which, however, communicate 
with the ground floor and‘also with the half- 
landing of the office staircase, A strong-room is 
provided on the ground floor, and the offices are 
fitted with the electric light. The architect is 
Mr. Edgar H. Selby, of 8, Buckingham Street, 
Adelphi, W.C.; Messrs.;Snewin & Son, of 
Worthing, were the builders. 

The New Palace of the Swiss Parliament at 
Berne was opened last week by the members of 
the Swiss Federal Council and the Federal 
Assembly. The new Palace was sanctioned in 
1892, and begun in 1894. The buildings, which 
have cost eight million francs, were designed by 
Professor Auer, of St. Gall, under whose direc- 
tion they were carried out, In conformity 
with the recommendation” of the Legislature, 
none but Swiss artists and Swiss material were 
employed in the embellishment of the building, 
The new Palace, which is surmounted by a lofty 
cupola, is placed between the two Government 
Palaces, and the whole now constitutes one 
building. 

The House of Mr. Alfred Gilbert, R.A., in Maida 
Vale, W., which has been sold, was not, as has 
been stated, designed by Mr, Gilbert himsz2lf. 
He merely stated his requirements and made his 
suggcstions ; but the architect was Mr. Howard 
Ince, whose design was exhibited at the Academy 
in 1893. In the original design was included 
not only the series of studios and the house as 


built and intended for the residence of Mr. 


Gilbert’s father, but also a larger house for Mr. 
Gilbert’s own uss. This the architect placed 
on the eastern side of the site, the billiard- and 
music-rooms being common to both. But the 
carrying out of the entire scheme was found too 
expensive, and is now left to the enterprise of 
the new tenant, whoever he may be. 


The roofs are covered with , 


The late Mr. W. W. Williams, architect, 
Swansea, was buried last week. 

Change of Address—Mr. A. E. Mullins, archi- 
tect andsurveyor, has removed his offices.from 
16, Church Street, Camberwell Green, to 43, 
Peckham Road, $.., nearly opposite Camber- 
well Town Hall. 

The New Town Hall at Colchester is to be opened 
by Lord Rosebery, and he will be presented 
with a key and a casket. Views of the municipal 
pile will be worked into the de-ign of the 
casket. 

Mr. H. H. Collins, F.R.I.B.A., F.S.1., has been 
unanimously elected to the chairmanship of the 
Public Health Department of the Paddington 
Borough Council, in succession to the late Sir 
George Harris. 

Additions and Alterations at Windsor Station 
are being made to the Royal waiting-room by 
the Great Western Railway. The extension | 
which, like the original building, is constructed 
of Bath stone and granite, is 40ft. long. The 
additional space thus gained enables separate 
apartments to be provided for the King and 
Queen when using the terminus. 

New Race Club and Grand Stands at Manchester 
have been erected on the new course at Broughton. 
The whole of the buildings are in the Harly 
Renaissance style, the lower portion of the 
ground floor being faced with red stock bricks, 
with stone dressings to the doors and windows. 
The timber-work of the upper portion of the 
building is ornamented. 

A New Parish Hall at Dover has been erected in 
St. James Street from designs by Mr, Beresford 
Pite, F.R.I.B.A. Messrs. Brisley were the 
builders. The section in the rear, with a front- 
age to Russell Place, still remains to be com- 
pleted. The St. James Street frontage has an 
entrance in’ the centre, under a semicircular 
arch, with bay windows on either side. 


Manchester City Architect.—Mr. Henry Price, 
chief of the Architectural Department and Sur- 
veyor of Buildings to the Birmingham. Corpora- 
tion, has been recommended by the Town Hall 
Committee for appointment by the Manchester 
City Couacil to the newly-created office of City 
Architect. Mr. Price has been five years in 
Birmingham, and was prior to that chief assistant 
to the Building Surveyor at Liverpool. There 
were thirty-nine applicants for the Manchester 
appointment. 

A New Hall at Aberdeen has been erected for 
the Enzie United Free Church. The frontage of 
the hall is to Main Street, and is Gothic in style, 
the walls being rock-faced ashlar. It is 51ft. by 
31ft., and seats 300 persons. The contractors 
were :—Builder, Mr. Legge, Fochabers ; joiners, 
Messrs. Hendry Brothers, Portgordon ; plasterer, 
Mr. R. Reid, Portgordon ; slater, Mr. Barclay, 
Buckie; painter and glazier, Mr. Macdonald, 
Portsoy ; and plumber, Mr. Campbell, Buckie. 
The architects were Messrs, D. & J. R. Macmillan, 
Aberdeen. 


George’s Dock Site, 


if 


Liverpool.—It has been 


| decided that the site of the former George's 


Dock remaining unallotted after the extension 
of Water Street, Brunswick Street and James 
Street, the erection of the new head offices of 
the Mersey Docks and Harbour Board, and the 
new Pierhead Baths, shall’ be strictly reserved 
for buildings in character with the docks offices 
and the baths. Various schemes, including an 
arcade and shops, have been rejected in favour 
of a policy confining the residue of the side to 
offices and kindred buildings. 

The Curious Octagonal Hall at Godalming, which 
stands at the junction of High Street and the 
Portsmouth Road, which has been so long 
threatened with destruction, has been sayed by 
an offer of Mr. Thackeray Turner, of the Socicty 
for the Preservation of.Ancient Buildings; <A 
petition appealing to the town council to allow 
the building to remain as aspecimen of a market 
hall erected when George [If was king was 
recently signed by Prince Christian, Princess 
Louise, Prince Albert of Schleswig-Holstein, 
several eminent -R.A.’s, and other well-known 
people, and this has influenced the. local 
authority. Mr. Thackeray Turner has been 
granted a seven years’ lease of the building, 
which it is hoped to utilise as a reading-room, 
the council reserving the right of using-it for 
proclamations and similar ceremonies, - 
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COMING EVENTS: ~~. | Surveying aad Sanitary ST POR ee 


Wednesday, April 9. 
SANITARY INSTITUTE.—Dr. Patrick Manson on Notes 
* * Prevention of Malaiia ” (Lectures and Demonstra- | ® 


tions for Sanitary Officers: Part 1.).—Mr. J. E. 

Worth, M.I.0.E., on “Scavenging, Disposal of House | ; 

Refuse,” 7 p.m. Inspection and Demonstration in the Society of Ordained Surveyors.—The report. of 

District of Islington, and at the Borough Disinfecting | ra Catia for Ehe eae Ae 1901-2 por that offer sdveukiee of afaciee 


Station at 2 p.m., conducted by Mr, James R. 


Leggett. | the Society is in a flourishing condition. The 
INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS, LTD.—Meet- | funds at the close of the financial year amounted eycry Reader should avail 


ings of Examination and Literary Committee at 3.30 PAK 7 7 . 
p.m., of General Purposes and Finance Committee at to £245 11s. 7d. Four candidates bave come 
4 p.m., Election Committee at 5.15 p.m.,and Sessional forward for the preliminary examination to be 


Meeting at 7 p.m. held this month and one for re-examination, ; ; 
INSTITUTION OF OlyIL ENGINDERS.—Students | while five candidates have presented themselves | These are the Schemes :-—~ 
Visit to the Works of Messrs. Douiton & Oo., Lid. : : * 3 3 
for the final examination (one each from Edin- 


High Street, Lambeth, 8.H. é a0 ats gow 
Thursday, April 10 burgh, Inverness, Perth, Kirkcaldy and Dum- (1) A Free Accident Insurance 
; ; 


himself, 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting ~ fries). Mr. Forrest H. Lightbody is the hon, 0 ; / 75 
at 8.30 p.m. " + secretary (56, Queen Street, Edinburgh). of £500 1 every regular 
RoyAL INSTITUTION. — Prof. Dewar on * The | Seo, Ware ts ae og reader of our POS 


Oxygen Group of Elements.’—I., 3 p.m. po ’ 
INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL EXNGINEERS.—Dis- | 
cussion, Messrs. Swinburne & Oooper’s paper on “ Pro- CURRENT MARKET PRICES. | (2) An ‘Accident Insurance of ature. 


blems of Electric Railways,” 8 p.m: / = E 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Special General 
Meeting to consider alterations and additions to by- Beans per ar op my £8, da $250 for Laren Total 
laws. Mr. W. D. Oarde on “The Preservation of | = 9 “2 ae si ES 
Ancient Buildings,” 7.30 p.m. pes bene ee 7° pet jose : ; é 2 ; Beans 
PHYSICAL SOCIETY.—1: Mr. Grant, “ An Apparatus ay, best .. oe on e 9 a 
for Vapour-pressure Measurements.” 2.>-Mr. Morris, | Sainfoin mixture ee do. 410 0 5 5.0 10s. PEE Ween FOe Tem : 
“The use of Cathode Rays fur Alternating-Ourrent Straw .- . * do. Jev8. 0 20 0 porary Total Disablement. ' 
Measurements.” 3. Mr. Morris, ‘* Anu Experiment on + OILS AND PAINTS. : | raw? 
the Ourrent Growth in an Inductive Circuit.” 4.Dr. | f : | See 
R. A. Lehfeldt. “An Electric Heater.” 5. Mr. S. A. Castor Oil, French ., perewt. 1 7 0 ae Frenun Sk: 
¥F. White, “ Nete on the Compound Pendulum,” 5 p.m. Colza Oil, Hnglish aA do. Dg e280. == 
GLASGOW TECHNICAL OOLLEGE ARCHITKCrURAL | Copperas... ., «+ ~perton. 2 0 0 = (For the conditions under which policies Nos, L 
ORAFPSMEN’S SOCIKTY.--Mr. James I. Little on || Lard Oil .. fo per OWb B20 OO ae _ and 2 are issued readers should refer to our 
“ The Sewage Disposal of a Country House,” 8 p.m. Lead, white, ground, carbonate do, 1 4 10 “Fg pamphlet, sent on application.) 
SHEFFIELD SUCIETY OF ARCHITECTS AND SUR- Do. red... on do 1 0 44 =a ? 
VEYORS.—Annual Meeting. par Oil, barrels . ah i oi 110 6 = as g 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- evroleum, American ., perea 6 er } 
tions for Sanitary Officers ; Part [1.).—Mr. W. Hunting Pit AS Russian. me , 4 of 3 , 63 (3) a, Accident Insurance of 
on “Health and Disease in Animals destined f AUC ve on ee per barre: 6 } } 
Food,” 7 p.m. 3 Aen rere = es — per pts : ag : ; a = eS ais nah eta ree 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Prof. Dewar on “Problems Oda, CIYSUAIB os +. per ton specia additional — - 4 
of the Atmosphere,” 9 p m. Tallow, Home Melt ., percwt. 111 0 lil 6 >| P z bide a 
Setarey, Apr 12 core (Leturs sot Denoorme | TUE tyme 1 OS) ES 
SAN : STITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- | r * 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part II.).-—Inspection and METALS, | Je ermanent ota : < 
Demonstration at the Sewage and Destructor Works, {| Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 71 0 0 mest Disablement. 
Haling, at 2.15 p.m., conducted by Mr. Char! les Jones, Iron, Staffs,, bar ° do. 6256.8 10: Ose; 
M.LO.H Do. Galvanised Corru- | HG per week for Temporary — 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — Fifth Spring | Gated: sheet 55,7) = do, TA? 26:21 T bh 0 iy . aa 
“os to the Eastern Telegraph Oompany’s Ottices, + Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. i110 0 = Total Disablement. ; ‘ 
‘iusbury Pavement, by permission of the architect Do. do. Hnglish common | 7 > 
Mr. John Belcher, ALR.A., 2.30 m0, | brands .. do, 1115 0 _ : £1 10s. er week for Tem- 
sce Do. sheet, English 3lk 
Monday, April 14 ie babe Shee ae le dat a orary Parti } ; 
é | ry Partial Disablement, 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION.—Mr. ©. H. Hooper on - | hones sq. ft, and i ie at _ Fire P 3 P J sang 
* Compensation tor Fruit Planting,’ 8 pm. N > Pipe Teen gintoGl xn es Be REE: £30 Annuity. : 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- | Done sna in.to6in, No eee a | é 
tions ae Sanitary Otlicers; Part IL.).—Mr. W. Hunting | Bisa. Seite: (ances ana Ore, 8 EOS 0 ay £3 per week during Gecine: 4 
on “* The Organs of the Body in A1 ls,” 7 3 ry . = > 
BRISTOL SOCIETY OF ARC atekiae fe | Do Presta ate Le ‘ - 4 if : | ment from such “illnesses as 
General Meeti Elect ae irate oe & = ¥ ’ ; ze 
Mz. J. Atwood Slater on*"A Continental Toury”S pu, | ‘Ti Rorelgn "i. +. do. HT WD IB 0 Sates Poe, an ae 
o. English ingots ae oO. 2 —_ a 
Tuesday, rts, 15. | Zine, sheets, Silesian ., - do. 41 0 0 ES: / Fever, Carbuncle, §e., §e. a 
stp REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS (Dis- | Do.39. Vieille Montaigne do.- 2110 0 = 5 
TRICT OOUNCIL FOR OARDIFF, SOUTH WALES AND Do, Spelter se Se, do. ET L6T0 4118-00-90 em xa 
MONMOUTHSHIRE).—Paper by Mr. Edwin Seward, | | Ordinary Risks, Pr ium, £3/- =3 
F.RLB.A, at 8 pm, TIMBER, Hazardous Risks, Premium, £3/10/- ; 
Royal INSTITUTION.—Dr, Allan Macfadyen on SOFT WOODS. = 
“Biological Enquiry”—I, 3 p.m, | Fir, Dantzicand Memel., perload2 1 0 sre _ Write Sor Proposal Form, 4 
hmetian dd April 16, .| Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 4 7 6 6 0 0 
RITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meet- | _Do. Pitch teas do. 2 9 0 3.0 0 
ing at 4.30 p.m. Laths, log, Dantzio +. per fath.4 10 0 5 10 10 These Insurances-are guaranteed by the Ocean E 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Meeting at | _ Do. Petersburg - .. perbundled 0 8 es Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 
8 pum. Deals, Archangel Znd&Ist per P.Std.15 5 0 22 0 0 
SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- | Do. do. 4th&srd do 1015 0 1210 0 
eoee tye eee a : Part IL.),—My, W. Hunting | Do, do. unsorted do. 5 12 6 -6 10 0 E 
on * Practica eee of Stalling and Slanghtering Do. Riga Ou do, 615 0 810 0 age: 
euinials, me Pp: mm, Inspection at Demonstration a Do. Petersburg ist Yellow do. 13 15 0 a ita NOMCES ~ 
Knacker Yarc | >“ Dox<s2do, ‘2nd dO. 1))._0 “0 Ese 1020 ~ 
SOCIETY oF AntTs.—Mr. J, Bridges Lee, M.A., on | Do. do, White” do. Deg Ae 1110 0 ore hee by aa mecizee St & subscribe direct to 5 
* Photography as applied to Architectural Measure- | Do. Swedish ., se do. 9>15-<0 1510 UV e office in order to secure the ee of the: 
mvnt and Surveying,” 8 p.m. | Do. White Sea * do. lv10-0 1115 0 above schemes. a 
117 Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., dog 19 10-0" oT eb 0 
perrisy, pen 4 i tee : | Do, , do. 2Ndvnn do. 9 0 0 1810 0 (2.) Even if ordered thoes a newsagent the . 
at 8.30 pam. IQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting | .po, © do. » 3rdé&e. do. 12 0 0 | subscription need not be prepaid for a year. It 
INSLITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS. | Be Ouamtian Eprice ges ae. 7107-0 98 ).0 is sufficient to order it and pay as pay: be 
Annual Dinner at the Hote! Cecil. Re Rs es A 4) BIN eras arranged with the newsagent, - ; 
SOCIETY OF ARS (Indian Section).—Mr., Sid | ae Ht EVD Fea S) ae Spore a » = By 
Preston, A.M.I.0.E. on “Recent Devslopuieuts ou Battens; all kinds ae do, ee aie 1015 0 @. ) It is sufficient for us to havean intimation — ; 
Panjab Irrigation,” 4.30 p.m. | Flooring Boards ~ lin. from the newsagent that he- supplies coplea 
| prepared, Ist «. per square 010 3 O1l 6 larl 
Friday, April 18. | Bo, ond)... - do.. 0 9-9 ~ 010-6 ee arly ‘ 
“Se eg RAL” ASSOCIATION (Discussion ec- |» Do. 3rd &e. ., do.es0= 950 Orr 6. (4.y Policies can be issued either direct to the = 
on).--Mr, Yeedham Wilson on “A T tl | $ = 
acaiciace eee our throagh . | HARD Woops. _ : subscriber or through the newsagent, whichever 3 
aLkstTUtION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS,-- See ss - oe load A 2 4 19 o may be preferred. 
eeting, at 8 p.m. irch, Quebec 4, + 0. y 5.) In applying it is on wri 
V1KING OLUB, Thomas Street, Grosvenor Square, Box, Turkey : per'ton (7.00 oop A a en ee een “3 oes vite: 
W.—Mr. A. W. Juhnston, F'.S.A. Scot., on * The Karl g Cedar, tim, Ulihe -» per ftvsnp. 0 0 4), ii P 8 8 enc ape os address . 
House and Round Church of Orphir, Orkney,” 8.30 p.m, a Se asaee 4 4 as ree: aS ofthe newsagent.from whom ‘thé ig is ob- \ 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—sir John H. A: Macdonald | ~,D% Tobasco.. ..° doe. 0 0 b% an tained, : 
on * ‘The Auto-Car,” 9 p.m. | Elm, Quebec ts +s perload 0 12-6 5 10. 0 ; . 
SANITARY INSTITULH (Lectures and Demonstra- | Mahogany, Average Price = 
ae for Sanitary Sap Part II,).—Mr,. James | * pete SS ate as., per ie aay 0 45% = ‘ta 
n sab i a ty) rican, do. OF Si ~~ , ivi 
ing on “ Diseas sed Meat,” 7 p.m | nc ara nak a 0 08° sy A Pamphlet, giving full details “6 5 the 
Saturday, April 19. | Do, © ‘Tobasco . do.., 00 a = THREE SCHEMES will be sent on a liz 
SANITARY INSTITUTE.—TInspcction and Demon- | Do. 2° Ouba‘t > ete Pek pare PP 
hebeaager Fg Sanitary aes at Morden Hall Dairy | Oak, Dantzic and Memel ~perload 3 15 o- Bint £20 cation to” 
arm, Morden, Surrey, at 3pm,, conducted by Mr. Do, Quebec... do, A 12. 6-4 =5 = Ot 0 y 
spin te White, & Teak; Rangoon,planks.. do. 6 0 0 17 10 0 THE MANAGER, BUILDERS’ “JOURNAL 
DINBURGH RCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. | Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do. 3 15-0 515 0 
Visit to Traquair House and the Town. of Tange. Do. * Odessa Crown do. 3.15. 0 515 0 - EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL gin: 
leithen. 6 Walnut, American %; pércub.ft.0 3° 14> “ 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
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_ Aprin 9, 1902.] 
DATE OF 
DELIVERY WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 
BUILDING: 
April 10 | Middleton-on-the Wolds—Ohapel and Schools 
» 10 | London, N.—Gaté Porter’s Lodge, &. ., 
% 10 | Hither Green, S.E.—Engineer’s Oottage 
” 10 | Hawksworth, Yorks—Ohapel, &c. - 
” 10 | Mansfield—Organ Chamber, «ec, .. % 
” 10 | Burnopfield, Durham—Dwelling House., 
” 10 | Slaithwaite, Yorks—Villa ., ie ee 
~ oy 10 | Gosport—Fire Station e as 4 
-» 10 | Petersfield—Methodist Ohurch and School 
» 11 ‘| Qarthorpe, near Bedale—Farm Buildings 
» 11 | Crayke, near Easingwold—Ohurch ., 
” 11 | Carnaryon—Repairs to Bridges, &c. ve 
” 11 | Rotherham—Minister’s House .. . 
” 11 | Salford—Nurses’ Home .«. eRe 
” 11 | Belfast—Pair of Semi-detached Villas .. 
» 12 | Swindon—Sunday School .. +s +e 
» 12 | Treorky, Wales—Extension of Premises... 
” 12 -| Nuneaton — Bricks, &c. fr F opiate 
” 12 | Oarnarvon—Two Houses .. ES “ 
» 12 | Carnarvon—Alterations to Workhouse ... 
” 12 | Emly, Ireland—Oreamery .. as ee 
” 12 | Belfast—Two Villas .. a ee . 
» 12 | Thornbury—Tweive Through Houses .. 
” 12 | West Norwood—-Three Houses with Shops 
» 14 | Nab Wood, Shigley—Viila Residence .- 
» ~ 14 | Carmarthen—Oattle Markets = «6 ++ 
» 14 | Kilcoe, Ireland—Chureh ., ie awe =o 
”» 14 | Rhosllanerchrugoz, Wales—Schools and Olassrooms 
” 14 | Old Brentford—Schools  .. + on 
” 14 | Ilford, Essex—School a as Ae 
» 14 | Walthamstow—Alterations, &c:, to Schools 
” 14 | Bath—Works at Hospital ... 0. jee ee ne 
” 14 | Leavesden, near Wattord—Disinfeetor, &c , Buildings 
” 14 | Pontnewynydd, Wales—Laundry Building, &. 
14 | Hdinburgh—Fireclay Bricks and Retorts, Lime, Ga 
» 14. | Northwich—Enlargement of Central Station ., Sc 
” 14 | Kendal—Science and Art Rooms at School 
» 15 | Barrow in-Furness—Alterations to Ohapel 
”» 15 | Crumlin, Mon—Oottage .. ks os 
” 15 | Great Horton, Bradford—Bakery, &c, .. 
” 15 | West Kilbride, Scotland—Slaughter House 
” 15 | Aldershot—Kight Cottages, Stabling, &c. 
» 15 | Barton-on-Humber—Mission Ohurech .. 
» 15 | London, S.E.--Offices, Nurses’ Home, &c, 
” 15 | Aldershot—Police Station ,, a oe 
” 15 | Barnes—School Extension ., fe 
” 16 | Headington--Pair of Houses tee ies 
» 17 | Burnham-on-Orouch—Additions to Schools 
ae 16 | Windermere—Additions to Works a 
» 16 | Lianeliy, Wales—Operating Theatre .. 
ee 16 | Portsmouth—Church af <3 
ag 17 | Portadown, Ireland—Parochial Hall ., 
“se 17 _ | Sutton Scotney, Hants—Pair of Cottages 
ce ta 17 | llkeston—Oar Shed, Offices, &c. .. AG Ea Es, 
ee 18 | St. Anthony’s Point, nr, Falmouth—Ooastguard Bldgs. 
pe 19 | Gelligaer, Wales—Repairs, &c., to Schools 
% ” 19 | York—Ohurch Restoration., a oe, 
» 19 | Kendal—Two Shops, Billiard Room, &e. 
» 19 | Old Trafford, Manchester—Public Baths 
» 19 | Edgeworthstown, co. Longford—Oonvent Schools 
es 21 | Dublin—Houses m = Ss ee 
ts 21 | Wardhouse, Scotland—House .. ae 
Ran 21 | Gloucester—Infants’ School Seis $0 aa 
—-y 21 | London, N.—Firemen’s Quarters & Fire-Escape Shed 
BO 59 21 | Shepherd’s Bush—Boundary Walls a 
en. 21 | Wormwood Scrubbs--Boundary Walls and Ra 
ae 21 | Kilkeel, co, Down—Additions, &c., to Church 
— » 22 | Stratford, E,--Steam Roller Shed., +. 
3 ” 22 | Enniskillen--Repairs to Houses ..- ++ ve 
ess 22 | Tendring, Essex—Alterations, &c., to Workhouse 
=n 22 | Blackburn—Bank Premises Fic as 
Sn 22 | Leatherhead —Brick Wall ., oH Sc 
SR 22 | Wimbledon —Library Extensions ., weatee 
» 23 | Glennamaday, Ireland—Alterations, to Workh 
— =» 25 | Uckfield, Sussex—Police Buildings S 
» 28 | Lumphinnans, Scotlaud—Public-House, &c. .. 
4 380 | Scarborough—Retaining Wall and Pipe Subway 
a Mey 10 | Bundoran, Ireland—-Rebuilding House .. 
_ Nodate. | Esholt—Residence ..«. oi cd 
i 5 ” _Orofton, Blyth--School .. os ve 
z oo Holmgate, Clay Cross—I'welve Villas .. 
| ENGINEERING: 
April 10 | Manchester—Ooal and Ash Conveyors ., 
” 10 | Leeds—Water Main .. oy te ae 
Be eo 5 10 | Alexandria, Egypt—Hydraulic Press .. 
RS 12 | Edinburgh—Cast and Iron Pipes, &e. .. 
[a 12 | Falkirk—Blectric Lighting Plant = 
RES 12 | Loughborough, Leics—Refuse Destructor, &c. 
eS 12 | Warrington—Motor ., *e ve an 
ae. 12 | Bathgate, Scotland—Sewage-Disposal Works .. 
r. ” 12 | Oarnarvon—Cooking Apparatus, &c. + 
” 14 | London, 8.H.—Electrical Stores .. °° wie 
y » 14 | Leavesden, near Watford—Heating, &c., Asylum 
” 14 | Stafford—Mechanical Engineering Work 
i ens 14 | Hinéley, Lancs—-Steam Pump ., 3 
” 14  Stamford—Mainlaying ve a a 
14 Stamford—Reseryoir ve oA oe 
14 Manchester—Steel Joists and Bridges -. 
14 | Manchester—Sluice Valves, Pipes, &c, ., 
15 | Rochester—Dredging A ie Pr 
15 | Ohbristiania—Pumps., ve oe °° 
15 | Sligo—Cooking Range oe Street 
15 | India Office, 8.\W.—Workshop Machines .. 
15 | Malvern Wells, Ohacewater & Abertillery—Fo 
16 | Leytonstone, E.—Fire Mains, Hydrants, «c. 
16 | Devonport—Tramways < oe we 
' 16° | Leytonstone, H.—Laundry Machinery .. 
16 | London, E.C.—Engine and Machinery ~, 
16 | Southampton—Tramways ., oe ve 
18 | Ashford, Middlesex —Hngine 86 Saas 
19 | Seacombe, Oheshire—Repairs to Landing Stag 
19 / Manchester—Pumping Hngines ,. Ar 


FOR WHOM. 


Wesleyan Trustees ., = 
, Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 


J, Watson 4) re s 


Urban District Council F 


R. Boston “7 
County Council Ar) 


Union Guardians 3 


— 


Industrial Co-operative Society 
Urban District Oduncil v; 


— 


Union Guardians 


Lunatic Asylum Committee 


Town Oouncil ., a 


Congregation Ohapel Committee 
School Board ., 
School Board ,, ve aie 
School Board ,, Be x 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 


oe e 


Gas Oommissioners 
Electric Supply Co. ., oe 
Grammar Scnool Governors 
Great Western Railway Oo... 
Industrial Society, Ltd. 
Ayrshire Oounty Councit ., 
Oounty Oouncil ee 


oe 


Lambeth Guardians .. 5 
Southampton Uounty Council 
School Board .. 


School Board ., ae 
Somervell Brothers 


ee ee 


Admiralty 
School Board 


°* ve +? 


School Board 


Hammersmith Guardians ,, 
Hammersmith Guardians ., 


West Ham Oorporation 


— — 


Union Guardians a ve 
Lancs & Yorks Bank, Ltd. ,, 


Urban District Council FS 
Unioo Guardians “2 Aan 
Hast Sussex County Oouncil 
North-Hastern Railway Oo. 
J. W.Dixon ., oe 
Oowper School Board 


| Oorporation °., 
Oorporation ., 
Director-General 


ee oe 


Uorporation ., 
Town Oouncil .. ea 
Electricity Committee 


_ * 
oe 


Town Council ., Ac 
Union Guardians oP a2 
Bermondsgy Borough Council 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Waterworks Oommittee ie 
Urban District Council A 


Waterworks Oommititee 
| Waterworks Oommittee 
Medway Ucnservators 
Stavanger Waterworks 
Asylum Committee ., 


West Ham Union Guardians 
Qorporation .. 5 oe 
West Ham Union Guardiens 
Pekin Syndicate, Ltd. 
Corporation 


Hornsey Urban District Council 


St. John’s Foundation School Cor 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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Pontypool Steam Laundry Co , Ltd. 


Co-operative & Industrial Society, Ltd, 


Tramway and Electricity Committee 


Stretford Urban District Council ., 


Great Northern Railway Oo. ({reland) 


.? 


Lord Provost, Magistrates and Council 


ee 
ve 


ee te ee eie 
see ew 


oe 


Secretary of State for India in Council 
Great Western Railway Oompany.. 


e 


unittee 


St. Ailbe’s Co-operative Dairy Soc., Ltd. 


Managers of West London School District 
| Wallasey Urban District Council ., 


| Waterworks Oommittee 19 


re 


| FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 

| Gelder & Kitchen, 76 Lowgate, Hull. 

| 'T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board's Office, Embankment, H.C. 

| T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board’s Offics, Embankment, E.O. 

| Walker & Oollinson, Architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 

| O. H. Fowler, Architect, Durham, 

. G4, T. Wilson, 21 Durham Road,Blackhill. 

J. Berry, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

H. Frost, Surveyor, Council Offices, Gosport. 

| Rev. O. Lomas, 2 The Spain, Petersfield, 

| T. Winn, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 

J. F. Todd, Architect, Hasing wold, 

| County Surveyor, Oarnarvon, 

J. Platts, Architect, High Street, Rotherham. 

| H. Lord, 42 Deansgate, Manchester. 

| Blackwood & Jury, 41 Donegall Place, Belfast. 

R. J. Beswick, 35 Regent Street, Swindon. 

J. Rees, Architect, Pentre. 

| J.8, Pickering, Surveyor, Council Offices, Nuneaton. 

| R. T. Hughes, Bangor Street, Oarnarvon. 

_R, Ll. Jones, 14 Market Street, Carnarvon. 

| Very Rev. M. C. Power, P.P., Emly. 

| Graeme-Watt & Tulloch, 77A Victoria Street, Belfast. 

Fairbank & Wall, Architects, Oraven Bank Chambers, Bradford, 

Mr. Blackbourn, 6 Queen Anue’s Gate, Westminster. 

A. Sharp, Architect, Pearl Assurance Bldgs,, Market St., Bradford. 

| F. J. Finglah, Borough Surveyor, John street, Carmarthen. 
M. A. Hennessy, 74 South Mall, Oork. 

No. 54 Hall Street, Rhosllanerchrugog. 

N. Parr & A. H, Kates, 5 Brent Road, Brentford, W. 
O. J. Dawson, 7 Bank Buildings, Ilford, Essex, 

H, Prosser, Board Offices, High Street, Walthamstow, 
F, W. Gardiner, Architect, Barton Street, Bath. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Ottices, Embankment, E.O, 
D. J. Lougher, Bank Ohambers, Pontypool, 

Chief Engineer, Gasworks, New Street, Edinburgh. 
“E. T. Ward, Secretary, 25 Oastle Street, Northwich. 
G. L. Hoggarth, Architect, Kendal. 

Sames & Henshaw, Architects, Abbey Road, Barrow. 
Engineer, Newport Station, 

Society’s Offices, Great Horton, Bradford, 

| A. M'Qaaker, Architect, Glenbank, Dalny. 

W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 
| H. B. Bell, 8 Park Square, Leds, 

Fowler & Hugman, 9 Oraig’s Court, Oharing Cross. 

W. J. Taylor, County Surveyor, The Castle, Winchester. 

| O. Innes, 50 Cannon street, H.U, 

J. R, Wilkins, Architect, Market Street, Oxford. 
Chancellor & Son, Architects, Chelmsford, 

| R. Walker, Architect, Windermere. 

W. Griffiths, Architect, Falcon Bridge, Lianelly. 

G. BE. Smith, 145 Victoria Road North, Southsea, 

J. W. Walby, Architect, Portadown. 

W. & G. A. Bell, Architects, Andover. 

| Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilkeston. 

' Director of Works Dept., Admiralty, 21 Northumberland Ay., W.0. 
James & Morgan, Architects, Oharles Street Chambers, Oardiff. 
Boreham & Morton, 24 John Street, Sunderland. 

J. Bintley, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal, 

E, Woodhouse, Architect, 83 Mosley Street, Manchester, 
Ll. FP, MceNawara, 50 Dawson Street, Dublin. 
Company’s Eugiaeer-in-Ohief, Dubtia, 

A. Taylor, Overseer, Wardhouse, 

H. Medland, 15 Olarence Street, Gloucester. 

E. J. Lovegrove, Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
J. H. Richardson, 87 Finsbury Pavement, H.C. 

| Giles, Gough & Trollope, 23 Oraven Street, Strand, W.0. 

W. H. Stephens & Son, 13 Donegall Square Norch, Baltast. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, EH, 

W. Frazer, Eden, Enniskillen, 

| A.J, H. Ward, 42 Church street, Harwich. 


* | Stones & Stones, 10 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn, 


| Rev. A. F, Rutty, St. John’s Foundation School, Leatherhead, 
R. J. Thomson, 47 Hill Road, Wimbledon, 

J.R. D'Arcy, Clerk, Glennamaddy, 

F. J. Wood, County Surveyor, Oounty Hall, Lewes, 

W. Birrell, 209 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

W. J. Oudworth, Oompany’s Engineer, York, 

| W.S, Jervois, Architect, Armagh. 

W. Jones, 2 Hamilton Pace, Leeds, 

A.J. Shaw & T. H. Vowles, 69 St, James Street, Burniey, 

H. Oxley, Architect, Olay Cross. 


F. E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Dept.,; Town Hall, Manchester, 

Oity Engineer, Town Hall, Leeds. 

Director-General of Customs, Alexandria. 

Resident Hngineer, 5 Dewar Place, Edinburgh 

| Burstall & Monkhouse, 14 Old Queen Street, Westminster, S W. 

A. H. Walker, Borough Engineer, ‘Town Hall, Loughborough. 

W. H. Grimsdale, Borough Electrical Hugineer, Electric Light 
Station, Howley, Warrington. 

P, C. Hart, 144 St. Vincent street, Glasgow. 

R. Li, Jones, 14 Market street, Carnarvon. 

Mr. Vincent, Boro’ Electrical Engineer, Town Hall, Bermondsey. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, H.O. 

W. Blackshaw, Borough Engineer, Borough Hall, Stafford, 

| A. Holden, Surveyor, vouncil Uffices, Hindley. 

J. Eunson, Engineer, Northampton, 

J. Eunson, Kngineer, Northampton. 

G. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria street, Westminster. © 

G. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

Secretary, 42 High Street, Rochester. 

Stadsingenorkonteret, Stavanger, 

Resideat Medical Superintendent, Asylum, Sligo. 

Director-General of stores, India Office, Whitehall, S.W. 

Engineer, Paddington Station. 

F. #. Hilleary, Ulerk, Union Workhouse, Leytonstone, N.H, 

| ©. Obadwell, 20 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

| PE, Hilleary, Olerk, Workhouse, Leytonstone, E, 

T, Gilbert, 110 Oannon Street, 4.0. 

Borouga ngineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton. 

F, G. Beeching, Glerk to Managers, Ashford, Middlesex. 

Wood & Fowler, 3 Gook Street, Liverpool. 

Secretary, Waterworks Office, Lowa Hall, Manchester, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. omy ES 
parE oF | WORK TO BE EXECUTED FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE O 
DELIVERY. | . : BTAINED, | 
| ENGINEERING—cont. : <4 
April 21 Almeria, Spain—Steel Pier . Alqui Mines and Railway Oo., Ltd. ++. Formans & McCall, 130 Hope Street, ‘Glico 
"3 21 | Ash, near&€ Sandwich—Alterations to Swege. Dispsl. Wks. | Hastrey Rural District Council a: -. | F.H Anson, 15 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. 
3 SLi Basingstoke-- Well. &e. An a oe 2 +» | Town Council ., oe 46 oe +»  , Fitton, Waterwo rks Manager, Town Hall, Basingstoke, 
a3 22 | Burton-on-Trent-—Tramways . | Corporation ., as wa ++ | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. , : 
es 22 | London--Reconstructing Bridge over Regent's Canal’ | London Oounty Council xe 5G .. | Eogineer’s Department, Oouaty Hall, Spring Gardens, S. W, 
ie 22 | London, S.W. —-Electrical Cables . ‘ re oy .. | London Oounty Council ., ++ | County Hull, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Hf 22 | London, N.—Refuse-Destructor Plant .. = .. | Tottenham Urban District Council . | W. AL Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham, N. 
2 22 | London. H.C.—Engines, &c. _ Bombay, Baroda & Central India Ae Oo. -| T. W. Wood, Gloucester House. Bishopsgate Strest Without, B.0, 
73 22. + Rotherhithe—Camp Sheeting & Timber Grid at Wharf | London Oounty Oouncil ., | Ohief Bngineer’ s Depirtment, County Hall, Spring Gar.lens, 8. ¥. 
¥ 23. London, W.--Switchboards A Bie o¢ | Oentral Electric Supply Oo., Ltd. . ++ General Manager, 19 Carnaby Street, Golden 3. juare, W. i 
4 23  Rotherham—Tramways .. +. Oorporation .. ae we a +» | H. H. Copnall, Town Clerk, Rotherham. 
a 24 Rathmines, Ireland—Engine- House Plant, &e.. District Council 2B ye £35 -» KR Hammond, 64 Victoria Strect, Westmins‘er, S.W. 
. 25 West Hartlepool—Sewerage Works 6 - Oorporation ., ee aa Hee -- J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 
3 26 | Hall—Pumping Machinery os » | Corporation ‘ +. .. | F. J. Bancroft, City Engineer, Alfred Gelder Ssreet, Hu'l, 
~ 28 George Town, Penang —Electrical Plant aie +» | Municipal Commissioners : Preece & Cardew, 8 Qieen Anne2’s Gate, Westminster, SW. 
os 23 Bexley Heath, Kent—Tramway Requisites e a | Electric Lighting & Traction Comm: thee” Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W, 
oj 30 | Hull—Two Floating Pontoon Docks wit 5. oe | North-Eastern Railway Co... ne +» | T. M. Newell, Engineer, Dock Office, Hull. : 
' 30 Trowbridge—Electric Lighting | Urban District Council - .. aS +.  T 8. Hill, Olerk, Council Offic2s, Town Hall, Tcowbridze, 
May 1 Rathmines, Ireland—Engine-house Plant, &e., ee +» District Council —,, . *2 ae Rs Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
ns 7 Sydney, N.S.W.—Electrical Plant, &c. ., 7 ve | Municipal Council ., is oe ++ | Preece & Oatdew, 8 Queea Anne’s Gate, West nioster, S.W. 
June 30 | Sydney, N.S.W.—Bridge across Harbour ae “o | <7, | Under-Secretary for Public Works, Sydaey. 
| 
_ IRON AND STEEL: | 
Ajril 10 | Bingley, Yorks—Cast-iron See ook: SECIS. +» | Urban District Council Ss ts +» | H. Bottomley. Surveyor, Town Hall, Bingley. 
5 10 | Ohester—Oast-iron Pipes, &e. as & oe - | United Gas Oo) Pa ae Es -. J. 0, Belton, Oompany’s Engineer, Gasworks, Roodee, Chaster. 
3 10°  Leeds—Water Main ,. 3 a “x os «+ | Oorporation ,, aS ae - | Oity Engineer, Town Hall, Leeds. Z 
“ 12 Nuneaton—Oastings, &c. ., ee a +» | Urban District Council 5 aie. -. | J.S. Pickering, Surveyor, Council Offices, Nuneaton. 
> 12 | Epsom-—-Sewerage Ironwork, Tools, &e.. os | Urban District Oouncil ., 5 +» | BE R. Capon, Sarveyor, Bromley Hurst, Church Street, Epsom, 
14 | Edinburgh—Cast-iron Pipes, Vasksnae 2 &e. : | Gas Commissioners 55 x +. | Ohief Engineer, Gas Works, New Strect, Hdinburgh. 
s 14 | Ooventry--Steel Girders, &c. SS . -- | General Works Oommittee ., es -- | JE Swindlehurst, City Engineer, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
- 14 Glasgow—Tiebars aS A +. | Oorporation ., AS ee ms +. | J. Young, 88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 
4 14 | Victoria, Australia—Steel Rails and Fishplates +. | Government ..° ., Re ae +» Agent-General for Victoria, 16 Victoria Street, S.W. ¢ 
a 15 | Ohristiania—Tools, &c. oe An a +» | State Railways . oe ao +» | Commercial Department, Foreign Offices, 8. W. 
. 16 Gainsborough—Manhole Oovers, &e. | Urban District Council od .. | Surveyor, Town Hall, Gainsborough. 
§ 19 | Old Trafford Manchester—Stcelwork for Public Baths Stretford Urban District Council , +» | E. Woodhouse, Architect, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
= 21 + London N.—Electric Stores, &e. ©.. * + | Hornsey Urban District Oouncil ., +» | E. J. Lovegrove, Council’ Offices, Southwood Lane, Highs ite, N, 
. 22 West Ham. E.—Wrought-iron Railing .. ae | Corporation ., se $s . -. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, B. i 
> z3  Caleutta—Stopcocks.. i Ks oe Corporation ., *- oe -. F. Gainsford, Secretary, Corporation Office, Calcutta. - 
} “ 
i 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: | |. 
April 10 | Leayesden, Herts—Oleaning and Painting Infirmary . St. Pancras Guardians +a Se +» | W.G. Benton, Superintendent, Leavesden Schools, Herts. 
AA 12 Macclesfield—Painting two Gasholders.. as -. | Gas Company oe ws sis oe | Mr Newbigging, Engineer, Gasworks, Macclesfield. 
” 14 Edinburgh—Oils and Paints aA . - Gas Commissioners ., es a -. | Chief Engineer, Gasworks, New Street, Edinburg h 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: | | 
April 10 London, 8.E.—Repairing Roads, &c. .. cs .  Mectropolitan Asylums Board hia ++ | T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, EO. 
a 10 | Harwich, Essex—Paving ., AS +e we .. ‘Town Council . oy oe «| H Ditcham, Borough Surveyor, Harwich. 
x 10 | Oakham—Materials, &c. .. *. 4. e, Rutland County Oouneil 1°) +. | B. A. Adam, Clerk, Oakham. 
5 11 | Cradley Heath—Forming, &c., Road . é A «. _ Rowley Regis Urban District Council +» | D. Wright, Council Office, Lawrence Lane, Old Hill, Ordatay Heath. 
= 11 | Hoyland, near Barnsley— Materials An .- Urban District Oouncil .. « ++ | W. P. Young, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hoyland. 
aS 11 | Preston—Road Works ate Af 46 are ..  Oorporation ., oe A Fe -- | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston, 
+ 11 | Preston—Paving, &c. ae a Pr «.»  OCorporation ., ar oa +» | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
12 | Kiveton Park, Sheffield— slag a ae ia +» Rural District Council’ «se : » | J.P. Evans, Surveyor, Oonncii Offices, Kiveton Park Stn., , Sheffield. 
iF 12 Epsom—Stores and Materials =% -. Urban District Oouncil ., . -» | E.R. Capon, Surveyor, Bromley Hurst, Ohurch Street, Kpsom, 
3 12  Nvneaton—Team Labour, Granite Ohipping, &e. ., | Urban District Oouncil oe ra +. | J. 8. Pickering, Surveyor, Council Ottices, Nuneaton. 
4 14 — Bexhill—Stone Sah Gooden tisne sds WAL .. | Urban District Oouncil .. °s +» |G. Ball, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill, 
- 14 + Bexhil—Making-up Roads = ii 36 Urban District Oouncil oe 43 oe | Bell, Surveyor, Town Hall, Bexhill, 
i4 | Coventry—Granitexetts ., ae as PS .. General Works Oommictee .. ae .| J.B. Sw indlehurst, City Engineer, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
a 14,  Dartford—Wood Paving ., a as a3 .. Metropolitan Asylums Board ve -- | T.D. Mann, Olerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, 5.0. 
“ 14 | Sudbury, Suffolk—Granite . on West Suffolk County Council ., .. A.A, Hunt, County Surveyor, Sadbury. ¥ 
14 | Midsomer Norton—Road Materials, &e.. a .. Urban District Couucil oe an +» | Surveyor, Council Office, Market Hall, Midsomer Norton, 
15 | Hambledon, Guildfurd—Materials, &c. .. ae -. Rural District Council aA re +» G. Lintott, Oouncil’s Surveyor, Cranleigh. 2 
April 15 | Londcn,8.W.—Forming New Roads .., a ee age Ree LW. Ingram, 44 Theobald’s Road, Bedford Row, W.O. 
» 16. Gainsborough--Stores and Materials ., 3: - Orban District Oounvil 5 a -. Surveyor, Town Hat), Gainsboronzh. 
a 18 | Cromer--Road-making cs -. Urban District Uoungcil : ae -. <A. F. Scott, Council’s Surveyor, Church Street, Cromer, 
> 21 | Kent--Maintenance and Repair of Roads + +. County Council os ee +e ooup ae Wi Ruck, £8 Week Screet, Maidstone. 
= zl | Stevenage, Herts—Granite,, o es ee -. Urban District Council oe a Seah Wade Times, Clerk, Council ‘Offices, Stevenage, 7 
» 30 | Harrogate—Asphalting ., ii AP os -. St. Mary’s Burial Board 5 coats ale H, Horner, 9 Royal desde Harrogate. : & 
| | 
| SANITARY ; | 
April - 10 | Wilmslow—Sewer, &c. .. v Urban District Oouncil fe ae +. A. S, Cartwright, ‘Surveyor, Council Offices, Wilmslow. 
* 12 | Bathgate, Scotland—Sewage- Disposal Works .. Town Council ., ’ on ee +» P.O, Hart, 134 St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
Ps 12 | Nuneaton—Earthenware Pipes, &c. ee es Urban District Council ee a0 oe. |. de Ss Pickering, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Nuneaton, 
= 12 | Bonnyrigg, Scotland—Scavenging > Town Council ., oe oe as +» J. G. Forbes, Town Olerk, Bonnyrigg. 
MS 12 | Epsom—Disinfectants, Lime, Stoneware Pines, &e. Urban District Oouncil SOs +» EK. R, Capon, Surveyor, Bromley Hurst, Ohurch Strest, Epsom. 
5 15 Bryn, Wales— Sewer . me ae aa Morgan Urban District Council .. +» J, Cox, Surveyor, Port Talbot. . 
oO 16 ‘Taxporley, Uheshire—Sewers gh 7s vs Urban District Oouncil *. ae Bb. Latnoam, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster.. © 
$ 16 | Blaby, Leics—Sewerage Works ., ee Rural District Oouncil le ot .. J. Turner, Surveyor, Saffron Lane, Glen Parva, near Le cester. 
» 16 | Gainsborough—Sanitary Stoneware Pipes, &e, Urban District Osuncil ., oe +» Surveyor, Town Hall, Gainsborough. 
i 16 | Leyton, Essex--Sewer or * os -. | Urban District Council a ee -. |W. Dawson, Town Hall, Leyton. 
4 19 Marple, near Stockport—Sewers, &e. ie Uiban District Council aes -. | H. Bancroft & San, 88 Mosley Streat, Manchester. | 
a vt Ash, nr. Sandwich — Alterations, Sewage Disposal Wks. | Hastrey Rural District Council # -» | BH. Anson, 15 Dean’s Yard, Westmiaster. 
oe 22 | Biggleswade, Beds—Sewerage Works ro Rura} District Oouncil oe . +.  Sarveyor, Council Offica , Biggleswa te. t 
i 23 | Kingsbury, Middlesex—sewerage Works a's Kingsbury Urban District Council -. | W. T. Mansfield, Clerk, Gouncil’s Offices, Kingspery Roal, N. v. 
| 
TIMBER : Bi rea 
April 14 | Fdinburgh—Timber ;, aie aA “(5 aie +. | Gas Commissioners ., fe oe .. Ohief Engineer, Gasworks, New Street, Elinburgh. s 
7 14 Liauelly--Timber~ .. B: re ae x0 ; Harbour Oummisrioners ., oy} «+. Harbour Kagineer, Harhour Office, Li: anelly. 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
DATE OF DESIGNS REQUIRED, AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. | ue BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
DELIVERY. 
April 21 | Goleraine--Twenty-five Workmen’s Dwellings ., : £20, £10. W. Henry, Clerk to Urban District Oouncil, Town Hall, Coleraine, 
in 30 ' Glasgow—Branch Library (Local Architects) .. : -——— J. D. Marwick, ‘own Clerk, Oity Chambers, Glasgow. 
May 1 | Melbourne, cae one Statue to Queen Victoria ini —- A, ent-General for State of Victoria, 15 Victoria ha Westminster, 
| Marble and Bronze, 
2 1 | York—Queen Victoria Memorial ., c% ie £50. W. H. Andrew, Town Clerk, Guildhall, York. s 
A 1 Mexborough, near Rotherham—Accident Hospital r ie £35 #10. C. Brampton, Fern Villa, Mexborough. 
a 14 | Harrogate—Town Hall.. ., Fs . at £150, £100, £75. | #. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
June ‘1 | Knaresborough—Infectious Disease ‘Hospital RG “2 38.100, B05 J.T. Laylor, Municipal Offices, Harrowgate. ; 
a 30. | Liverpool—Cathedral (Portfolios of Drawings or Designs a Hon. Secretary, Oommittee, Church House, South John Strest, Linge: 
in any Style to be submitted). : Y 
Aug. 30 | Sunderland--Police and Fire Brigade Buildings ,, re on £100,£50 £25. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
tept. 1-14 | St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River ve ‘6 — st. Petersburg Gorodskaia Uprawa, st. Petersburg. — é 
No date. | Ilkeston—Public Free Library cee “e oe ' a8 £50, £25, £12 10s. H. J. Kilford, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilkeston. 
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New Companies. 


The Arthur Patent Stoker Syndicate, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire, work and develop two 
patents for mechanical stokers. Capital £5,000 
in £1 shares, Registered office : 93, Hope Street, 
Glasgow, 


Trafford Stone Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire from Fx J. Davis certain 
options and the benefits of certain agreements 
held by him relating to the manufacture of 
artificial stone, and to carry on the business cf 
artificial stone manufacturers, Xc. Capital 
£3,000 in £1 shares, 


J. Fleming & Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of plumbers, 
sanitary epgineers, &c., carried on at Sedley 
Place, Oxford Street, W,, as John Fleming & Co,, 
and to carry on the bus’ness of plumbers, sanitary 
and hot-water engineers, gasfitters, kc. Capital 
£3,000 in £1 shares, The first directors are 
E, J, D, Eason, C, Rogerson and R. Bedford, 


John Wainwright & Co., Ltd. 


Registered to take over the business of quarry- 
men, quarry proprietois, stone salesmen, sand 
and asphalt merchants, tar paviors, contractors, 
&e., carried on at Shepton Mallet and elsewhere 
as John Wainwright & Co. Capital £23,000 in 
‘£1 shares. The first directors are J. C. R, 
“Wainwright, J. P. Luff and J. Laver. Regis- 
tered office: Ham Wood, Shepton Mallet, 
Somerset, 


Celtic Acetylene llluminating and General 

Engineering Co., Ltd. - 
Registered to acquire the undertaking of the 
Celtic Acetylene Illuminating Co.; and to carry 
on business as manufacturers of and dealers in 
acetylene gas generators, &c, Capital £4,000 in 
£5 shares, 


«a= 


‘ Biltcn Grange Estate Co,, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire a certain estate at 
‘Harrogate, Yorkshire, known as the Bilton 
Grange Estate, and to acquire and turn to 
account any Luilding estates and other lands; 
‘to erect hous-s and shops; as_ builders and 
-contractors ; plumbers, carpenters, brick and 
stone merchants, &c, Capital £1,000 in Ils, 
shares, 

ia ae 
Pf ~ Dewhurst’s Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business of mechani- 
( cal and electrical engineers, colliery and general 
| mill furnishers, carried on by the executors of 
(the late M, Hunter, trading as John Dewhurst 
_& Son, at Attercliffe Road, Sheffield, and to carry 
“on the business of an electric light company, 
‘mechanical engineers, ironfounders, tool makers, 
-brassfoundera, metal workers, colliery and mill 
'furnishers, &c, Capital £10,000 in £1 sbares, 
‘The first directors are J. H. Dewhurst and B, J, 
Dayy (managing director and assistant manager 
respectively). 


| 
| 
| 


T. G. Woof, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of T. G. 
Woof, cabinet-maker and upholsterer, as carried 
on at Devonshire House, Devonshire Street, 
Sheffield; to develop the same, and as general 
house furnishers, shop, cffice and bank fitters, as 
plumbers, sanitary engineers, dealers in gas and 
electric fittings, house decorators, &e. Capital 
£5,000 in £1 shares. The directors are D. 
Chatters and J. W. Squire, both of Sheffield, 


Refuse Destructors, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire certain inventions in 
relation to improvements in refuse destroyers, 
furnaces, &e. Capital £10,000 in £1 shares (4,000 
* A” and 6,000 “B” shares). The first directors 
are W, H. Key, E. L. Pinching and I. Davies, 


Colwell Whinstcne Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the undertaking of the 
Colwell Whinstone Co., and to make marketable 
stone, clay and other minerals and substances, 
to acquire mines, mining rights in Northum- 
berland and Durham or elsewhere in the United 
Kingdom, and to carry on the business of stone 
quarriers, quarry owners, miners, &c, 
£3,000 in £1 shares. The first directors are J, 
Hlrick (chairman and managing director), W. 
C, Reid, J. J. Swan and H. Reid. 


Miskin Cottage Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire any lands and estates 
in the United Kingdom, and to carry on the 
business of builders and contractors, auctioneers 
and surveyors, dealers in building material, 
hardware, general engineers, &c. Capital £3,000 
in £20 shares. The first directors are T. 
Netherway, G, T. Williams, H. Eyron, D. Harris 
and I. George. Registered cflice: Ffowd Offices, 
Mountain Ash, 


Universal Purification and Development Syndicate, 
Ltd. 


tegistered to acquire an invention for which 
provisional protection for the United Kingdom 
and the Isle of Man, dated October 24th, 1901, 
and numbered 21,316, has been granted to 
Robert Malabar for improvements in and con- 
nected with the purification of sewage or other 
foul or impure liquids, and to develop, work 
and turn to account the same, Capital £3,000 
in £1 shares. 


W. H. Vickers, Ltd, 


Registered to acquire the business of quarry 
owners and stone merchants as carried on by 
W. H. Vickers at Quarry Gap, near Bradford, 
and at Bramley, Leeds, and at Pudsey; and as 
brick, pipe, tile and terra-cotta merchants, 
marble masons, slate merchants, colliery owners, 
coal, lime, sand and coke merchants, builders 
and contractors, &c. Capital £6,000 in 3,000 
£1 preference and 300 £10 ordinary shares, 
The directors are W. H. and J. F. Vickers 
(managing directors). Registered office: Oak- 
dene, Stanningley, Leeds. 


| 


Capital ° 


W. K. Price & Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as_ brick 
manufacturers and lime and sand merchants ; to 
deal in and with iron, coal, lime and ironstone, 
fire-clay, brick-earth, &c. Oapital £6,000 in £1 
shares, Registered office: Moxley Brick, Sand 
and Lime Works, Moxley, Wednesbury. 


Stych and Rosenthal, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of J. Stych 
& Co. Ltd., as carried on at Bristol and Bath, 
and to carry on business as manufacturers of 
incandescent gas fittings, kc. Capital £1,000 in 
£1 shares. The directors are F, H. Awdrey and 
A. Rosenthal. Registered office : 8, Bath Street, 
Bristol. 


TENDERS. ~ 


In‘ormation from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work, 


CAERPHILLY (WALES).—For the construction of settling 
and straining sewage tanks, main and subsidiary stoneware pipe 
carriers, and laying-out the necessary land for filtration, together 
with all incidental works at the sewage farin, Gwaunybarra, near 
Cuerphilly, for the Caerphilly Urban District Council. Mr, Alfred 
O. Harpur, engineer and surveyor ;— 

J. H. James, 13 Kincraig Street, Cardiff ... £4,524 0 0 


EK, H. Page,* Castle Street, Cardiff... 3,670 11 6 

G. Rutter, Romilly Chambers, Barry ...... 3,561. 5 7 

A. J. Rossiter, Castle Street, Caerphilly _. 3,304 0 0 
([Engineer’s estimate, £8,500) . 


A 5 : *Accepted, 
CROYDON.—For the erection of detached house, Chatsworth 


Road. Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22 George Street, Croydon, 
Quantities by the architect -— ; , 

8. Hart - -.. £1,097 | Pearson & Co.... 1, £1,875 
3. Paces. Vive 1,985 | K. J. Saunders 1,800 
Smith & Sons 1,060 | EK. J. Burnard RS 1,790 
Akers & Co... .. .. ... 1,937| Hanscomb & Smith ... 1,744 
W. Potter ete eee ove ane 1,919 | Smith & Son*... ... i. ooo 1,728 
D. W. Barker 1,899 * Accepted 


DEVON PORT.--For the erection of workmen’s dwe)lings in 
Ordnance Street, for the Town Council. Mr. J. E. Burns, borough 
surveyor :-- 


A. J. Jewell, Devonport ... ... ... +. £22,506 15 38 
Allen & Tozer, Devonport ane? 10, 4 00 
Pearce Bros., Plymouth |... 19,379 0 U 
W.E. Blake, Plymouth ... 18,800 0.0 
Ww. T. Jenkin, Plymouth... 18,654 19 3 
T. May, Plymout ee 18,483 0 0 
Steer & Pearce, Plymouth 17,987. 4 9 
8. Roberts, Plymouth ... ... La EY Ri 7 Cay 
A. N. Coles,* Valletort Building Yard, 

Stonehouse, Devon ... Fae weay Apes Oe Ue 


: . j © Accepted, 

LONDON.--For sanitary and drainage works at the Chequer 

pe School, Bunhill Row, St. Luwke’s, for the London School 
oard ;-- 


G. Neal... 3... 1. .... £2,157 | G. S. 8. Williams & Son ... £1,908 
Sanitary Lead Lining and J. Péeattie — 1... + 1,966 
Pipe Bending Company, J. Wilmott & Sons 1,960 
Limited= vices a 2,104 | Stevens Bros... ... 1,949 
L. H, and R. Roberts 2,068 | Ashby & Horner... 1,943 
Johnson & Co, ... 2,051 | F. Bull* ... oS 1,889 


* Recommended for acceptance. 

LONDON, E.--For the erection of five shops with dwelling-house 
over, and conversion of four existing houses and shops, at Grove 
Road, Mile End, for Messrs. Cohen and Berkovsky. Messrs. H. 


8. and C. A. Legg, architects, 13 Grafton Street, Mile End, 
Quantities by Mr. W. Hawker :— 

By. Peds W008) acc we by .. £4,350 0 0 

JACKSON. 2 5. Oks se i «» 4,010 10 9 

J. & H, Cocks x + oe 3,961 0 0 

Kendall ss ws 8,924 0 0 

Yales .., . 3,320 0.0 

Barker... Pins sstactvas Aaaecl Haye’ ost Been, cohay Opkeenis Ope 
LONDON, N.—For alterations at Holloway Police Station. 
Mr. Dixon Butler, architect ;— 

Jredit, 
Ce Atisel a7 ss *ee Romie wo £2,929 50) 


, see 10 
Grover & Son aS Abas oe 
Clark & Bracey & ... 

J. Parker Eat 


owe 10 
Lathey Bros... .. ... 289... 10 
F,&H.F. Higgs 2. 8,242 1... — 
Holloway Bros. ... .... 3,246 6 — 
Lascelles & Co... ve see 3,269 1. — 
Higgs & Hill a MS 3,284... 10 
Allen & Son... «.. ee “a 3,296 100 
Willmott & Sons 3.491 _ 


Guaranteed Gearing —<= = 


ROBERT ADAMS, \” 
67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, SE. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern | 
System of Ventilating Gearing, 


68 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 


SPECIAL mm | 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


ADAMS’ 


United Kingdom. 


_ FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS 


z ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


AWARDED. 


1900. 


? 


Other Leading 


THE “VICTOR ?? SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


or Pneumatic Check Action), 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. 
PANIC-EGRESS BOLTS. 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 


within the Reom. 


od 


Specialities: 


New Patterns, 


Approved by the L.C.c. 
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LONDON, §.E.—For the erection of a-parsonage house, Short SEVENOAKS.—For ears 4 in St. Botolph’ Ray ae 
Street, New Cut, Southwark, for the Rev. G. Robinson Lees G. Osenton, Westerham BED Pi oA: th ae 
Mr. Ernest E. Fetch, architect, 20 John Street, Adelphi; W.C G: Peerless Dennis & Co., ba ourne . <4, = We 
tities by Mr. J. Jellis :— T. Free & Sons, Maidenhea 4,813 

Ses Ss D ; 8 6 T, Adams, Wood Green, Ni fet one 4,200 6 4 
C. fits a ee 11 10 J. Jackson, Plaistow -...° v0 ss. ess 4,011 5 7 
Clarke and Manooch 6 0 G. Bell, Tottenham, N... . 3,048 0 0 
Gregar & Son 0 0 a & Thacker, Clapham Common, Bin ces 
en & eona 4 0 E, Tes, jun., WwW ‘imbledon & 8,822 y4 1 
Burman & Sons. 0 0 T, Philbriek,* Leicester .. 3,512 9 4 = 
Snewin Br ; &C 0 0 {Surv eyor ’s estimate, £3,887 ‘2s. 9d. ] 
Hert & Ronen 0 0 * Accepted per Schedule. 
on Ae tat 0 6 SWANSEA.—For alterations, &c. to2 Glanmor Crescent, Swansea. 


_W. Jerram ... os Glendinning eee architect; — 


: : . £315 0 
LONDON W.C.—For the execution of the following works for FS WEAVER <0 prctpeee teats ataulsices save r 5 

three years from April 1, for the Holborn Borough Council : (1) Bennett Bros. ah a8 "i 
removal of all slop and street sweepings and snow from the several pet aren hen ed 


streets in the borough, the cartage of soil raised from the sewers 
and gullies, the removal of manure, and the hire of horses and 
drivers for use in the street- sweeping machines ; (2) watering and 
washing of the several streets in the borough ; (3) remoy al of dust 


“SA ccepted. | ie 2 
SWANSEA. — Accepted for alterations to the Bungalow,’’ 
Sketty. Glendinning MozhpiDs accent. — £564 


and refuse from the houses of the inhabitants. Myr, George Walters & John... 

Wallace, borough surveyor : 4 P 
‘ ; ma . £50,400 SWANSEA.--Accepted for completion of shops an premises, 

W. meee $ Sons! oa te W. Gietieon 5 "59/000 High Street. een innine Moxham, architect :— : 

H. Crane = 52 000 Cookson,* Tinworth Benjamin Lewis... ... See Nide* Jeue Ronee ;020 

J. Walker oo 49,800 Stott, Albert Embi unk- * Accepted., 

C, Murrell 50,100 | © ment, S.E. ., ws. «47,400 SWANSEA.—For the erection of a pair of cottages, Skewen 


North Swansea 
J Goodridge & Son aad aon 
Walters & John* ... ... dest Sane ORO 

SWANSEA.—Accepted for the erection’ 73 a ale of villas, Sketty, 


* Accepted. 


LOUGHBOROUGH (LEICS.)— For taking down and rebuilding 
property in High Street ee ihe Market Place, Loughborough, 


Glendinning Moxham, paunehbtees — 


§ } Jaxter Gate, 
Tanehbomtush’ aeons epee are te nitect, ee : North Swansea. Geenainn ne. Afoxeis architect :— a 
Brown & Son, Leicester... ss. s+ 00 eve J. & FP, Weaver ‘i gf gona, 200 


A. B. Clarke,+ Nottingham. .... 


Ford & Co., Osmaston Road, Derby |. —For alterations and additions to Swansea Hospital. 


SWANSEA 


E. Orton,+ Ellistown.. Glendinning Moxham, architect :-- Sant 
W. F. Harding, Sparrow Hili, Loughborough W pak yh ay tone aes ayy 4 4 
T. Barker & Son, Swan Street, Loughborough J. I ag V ia oe 9'350 0-0 
A. Faulks,* Sparrow Hill, Loughborough T. Ric cept oe 9'850 0.0 
ae Hutchinson & Son,t Nottingham .. J. Marles & Son 9835 00 
* Accepted, + Too late. Sennett Bros. .. .. 188% 
J. Goodridge & Son 2,830 0 0 
LYDIARD MILLICENT,—For the erection of a detached house Lloyd Bros. 2,790 0 0 
at Lydiard Millicent, near Swindon, for Mrs. E. Akers. Messrs. Griff Davies .. 2,740 0 0 
William Drew, M.S.A., & Sons, architects, Regent Circus, Thomas, Watkins & Co. 2,669 3° 4 
Swindon ;— Js DAVICBL «5. 7-c5en 2 2,655.0 0 
Ty deman Bros... .. £540 0 W. Davies & Co. hebeaes ww. 2,486 4 0 
x lewelling & Huckson « 495 0 H. Billings* SPilbese teeter tas eeeeeas » 2,420 0 0 
ea) re eats a 4 1 * Accepted. 
+ Ponting .. 845 12 SWIND a : 
s 337 ON.—For road-making, sewering, &c., continuation of 
a Be Redcliffe Street, Swindon, for Messrs. John Groves & Sons, Ltd. 


. icant “fall of Swindon. ] 
MERTHYR CYNOG.—Accepted for the erection of vicarage. 


Glendinning Moxham, eee Swansea :— 
R. L. Williams — ... Te eae eG .. £989 


Messrs. Wm. Drew, M.S. A., & Sons, surveyors, eh ge oe — 
J. Williams,* Swindon... .. fa gee ck Ud. 
. ‘Accepted. 


SWINDON.—For the erection of a bowling alley at the New 


OXFORD.—For the erection of a detached house for Alderman Century Workmen’s Club, Bright Street, Gorse Hill, for Mr. Howard 
Buckell, J.P., at the corner of Staverton and Woodstock Roads, Horsell. Messrs. William Drew, M.S8.A., & Sons, architects, Regent 
Oxford, Mr.’ Herbert Quinton, architect and surveyor, 22 George Circus, Swindon :— 

Street, Oxford :— W. Blackwell... aoec, hee cas vey 2 £818 ° 0° 0 
Kingalee & Sons... spanben io 280-0. -0 


Flewelling & Huckson aw 
J. Williams ,, as 
Lay* .. 


251 0 0 


Money & Wild 
24018 6 


N, Capel .. FS 
JoW ooldridge 


ST. MARKS WYKE (SURREY).— 
vicarage at St.. Marks Wyke, Surrey. 
architect, Swansea :-- 

Fenry BUNS py see, back eed 


L 


+ Accepted. “LAI of Swindon.) 

THURNSCOE (near DONCASTER) .—For alterations and addi- 
tions to the sewage and outfall works at Thurnscoe, including the 
construction of four new filters, a caretakers house, and the 
laying-out-of land for surface irrigation, for the Doncaster Rural 


erection of 


Accepted for the 
Glendinning Moxham, 


J £1,842 


WEYBRIDGE.-—-For the erection of National Schools. Mr. A. a Hgen, Tenison, A.R.1.B.A., architect, 12 Little College Street’ 
Westminster, 8.W. Quantities by Mr. E, R. Babbs, Westminster, 8.W 


Schools and 


Playground, Master’s House, Total 
Palmer, Dulwich as ae . £4,722 56 OL £1,226 0 0 we =£5,943 5 0 
John Barker & Co., Kensington A ; & =. * ode 4,523 0 0 983°.0-0 >... + 5,503 0.0 
A, & H. Quibell, Harringay, » hus Fo ire Pec AE, av aes ., 4,334 0 0 1,017 0 0 A 5,481 0 0 
H. P. Hill, Weybridge Sas ce =f ond aS RY a¥ «+ 4,002 16. 0 959 17. 0 5,052 13 0 
Potterton, East Molesey Kaa = Ax a) iss <4 ada ». 4,014 15 0 ‘J 998 10 0 5,003 5 0 
Turtle & ‘Appleton, Battersea ae * Sah ma ate 3,880 0 0 1,060 0 0 4,910 0 0 
H. Somerford & Son, Clapham, §.W., and Orpington, Kent 3,965 0 0 392 0 0 4,857 0 0 
Nightingale, Albert Embankment bi & Sse tae 3,771 0 0. 1,003 0 0 4,774.0 0 
Mitchell Bros., Guildford ... “ oF nen aes 3,849 10 0 73 0-0 4,722 10 0 
C. Horsell, W ey bridge Bee oF 3,675 19 11 893 10 11 4,569 10 10 
Gathercole Bros., ah Ba Surrey 3,664 0 0 200 0 0 4,564 0 0 
Stanley Ellis, Guildford ae 8,604 0 0 916 0 0 4,520 0 0 
W. Smith & Son, Croydon ... 3,588 0 0 $85 0 0 4,473 0 0 
Vigor & Co., Pimlico ... & 3,442 0 0 997 0 0 4.439 0 0 
William H. Gaze & Son, Walton- ‘on-Thames, * 3,536 0 0 883 0 0 me 4,419 0 0 
Edmund Chamberlain, Addlestone, Surrey 8,367 10 0 £59 0 0 aa 4,226 10 0 
Higby & Robson, Thames Ditton £ 3,370 9 0 850 0 ° fi, 4,220 9 0 
Newland & Higgs, Street Cobham, Surrey 3,3°3 0 0 835 0 ae 4,218 0 U 


Hammond, Battersea . 
ee Builders, Hi aslemere, 
. W. Young = ie new 


‘ Conditions not complied w ith, 
Surrey’ ” ” 
ray ay Retired. 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
No.2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


AYLISS, JONES &B YLISS, 7D 


WOLVERHAMPT 
~ LONDON SHOW. ROOMS :- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge, 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed slose up 
to boundary. 


LIST FREE. » 


District Council, Mr. as Simmons, MLR, engineer, Parle: 
Chambers, Doncaster :i— © 


D, Gill & Son, Doncaster se see see sae “vee £2, 200. 0 0 
- Roberts, Wheatley, Doncaster me | 2/008 9 6 
M. Hall & Sons, Bradford .., TH ww. §=2,046 15 9 
Jones Bros,, Barnsley ... ... vs §=©2,080 0 0 
G. Pugh & Sons, Rawmarsh, Rotherham <.. 1,954 10 0 
C,. Sprakes & Sons,* East Leese 
Doncaster © ... * ww. 1,855 ' 0 0 
G. H. Burrows, Barnsley » WL onl: 2 ORS 1S & 
*"Acce ted. 
WALTON. —-For drainage work, Walton-on-Thames, Surrey, 


Messrs. Foulsham & Herbert Riches, surveyors, 3 Crooked Lane, 

King William Street, Longa, E.C., and Bromley- by Bow, sk 

E. J. Ingram .., nl er £108 + Gaze-& Rong. ees sc: £167 

B, Ingram & Co. * ioe G. une & Son * Ee: 149 

ce epte 

WESTCLIFFE-ON-SEA#ESSEX) .—For the erection of residence 

and stabling, &c, Westcliffe-on-Sea. Messrs. Greenhalgh and 

Brockbank, architects, Bank Champers Bontnenas — a 


. Ventriss, Great Wakeri ing .. £1,080 0 
F.&E Davey, Southend .. ovh thins Bee 1,930 0 
EK. West, Chelmsford ... ieee wes, ee tee dO ee 
Davis & "Leany, Southend-on-Sea... sc se ane 1,876 0 
W.E. Davey, ‘Southend-on-Sea scwes) oa Ae ae 
Harris & Rowe, Shoeburyness we 1,770 0 
W, Stubbs, Southend . 1,647 16 
J. Band,* Chancellor Road,’s Southend on-Sea , 15598 0 
Moss, Southend. on-Sea i w. 1,540 0 


* Accep ted. 
WEST HAM.—For the erection if an electric generating station 
and as at Quadrant Street, Canning Town, for the Corporation. 


Mr. J, G, Morley, borough sete oe — 
West Bros , Strood a Dita ob £61,650 
Yates & Co., Bow Spe seg dhs capes ge 61,521 
Foster Bros., Norwood . g 


G. Wise, works manager, “West Hiam’ 
Leslie & Co., London, W. ... . 
Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds .. 
¥F. G. Minter, Westminster . mos 
Johnson & Son, Leicester ... 
Gregar & Son,* *Jupp Road, Stratford 
Thomas & Bdge, Woolwich tae 
* Acce} pted, 
WYKE (near BRADFORD) eh ocetied for additions to Rooks’ 
dere t, eK hear Bradford. Messrs. Fairbank & Wall, architects, 
radfor 


Mason,—J. Brook, Wyke ve FDR Sar apes de OF oe 
Joiner.—Harry Gou h, Lightcliffe wo §©803 10 
Plumber.—C. Cande att, Brighouse 254 0 
Plasterer.—W. Jagger, Wy ROM Rac. 105 0 
Slater.—James Smithies, Brighouse a 75-0 
Painter.—W. Jagger, Wyk ce om 87 10 

£1,635 0 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & C0., LIVERPOOL, 


. ESTABLISHED 1851. 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lendon. 
° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ° 
2} ae repayable on demand. ai a 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANACK, with full particulars, 
port free. 


FRANCOIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


THE_OFFA VENTILATOR, 


he. 


yO BRICK OPENING os 
y CAST IRON ame {- 
Y eee Na 
EXTERNAL 74 SY 
, < aor: AIR Bnet ates | SLIDING PINS 
nen) ¥ GRATING ER - 
SECTIONAL VIEW. ENLARGED PLAN. 


Admits clean diffused air, absolutely 


without draught. 


Opens like a setah o Avoids opening 
ndows. 


Adjustable aperture, Air-tight when closed. 
Noiseless—no loose parts to rattle. 


No Dirt can lodge. 
Prices and Particulars on Application. 


The OFFA VENTILATING C0., “greee "Eo. 


Street, 
Tel. 1459 Post Office. Central. 


Telegraphic Address 
“ Measures, London,” 


SCP ROE 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. 


A sa BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED> 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. . 
SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


53b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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ARCHITECTVRAL RECORD 


» 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE 


APRIL 16. 1903. ARUNDEL STREET, 


, No, 375 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. 
Competitions, Oontracts, all Notices issued 
by Oorporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
_ Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade . 
Paragraph Advertisements. . ae 0 9 
Pertnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General a eeeeet Sales by 


Per Line 
8. d. 


Auction., .. « O 6 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four lines or under (about 30 words) ee vo -l. 6 

- Each Additional Line (about 7 words) <r 0 6 


’ THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
_ Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
ez later than 5 p.m. on Monday. . 


ss SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
| United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


"Bole Agents: ee BROS., Ltd. 


S = Cxgrariieamiarata Publishing Offices, 
> hg House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C 


Xr 


An Architectural Causerie. 


Paw” bins birds have now built 
their nests and they have done 

so in the same way as when man lived in caves, 
_ and before he had the intelligence to build for 
himself. A bird’s nest offers the most interest- 
_ ing problem, for while some call it architecture, 
others (idcluding Viol'et-le- Duc) call it construc- 
_ tion, though one of the strictest tenets of the 
~ modern critic is that architecture is good construc- 
tion, in contradistinction to the definition that it 
is the art of building according to principles of 
beauty and harmony in addition to those of 
_ pure -utility. However, this quibble of words 
-béver results in anything definite and con- 
- sequently it is useless to continue the wrangle. 
It is both well and opportune, however, to con- 
sider the construction of nests with the view, 

not of acquiring any new principles, but of 

appreciating the wonderful intelligence they 

display. Some are comparatively coarse, like 

the rook’s which sways to and fro on the 
branches of an elm, while others, like the 

titmouse’s, are a microcosm of care and dex- 
_ terity : some are hollowed out in living trees, 
- some are dome-covered (like the wren’s), some 
be clay-built, some swung hammock-wise, some sus- 
_ pended by a single cord, and some stuck together 
with a secretive resembling glue. In each case 


Nest Architecture. 


TN 


_ there is an example of construction worthy of 


our attention, and while the reasons for most of 
the features are at once obvious, there are others 
_ which are only discovered after a close examina- 
~ tion ; ; such, for example, as the counterpoise of 
3 ~ earth which is added to balance the increasing 
x weight of the growing young birds, which, in 
their time, through inherited habit and imita- 
2 tion, will build as their parents did, As Ruskin 


E says: “It cannot be imagined that either the 
back streets of our manufacturing towns, or the 

~ designs of our suburban villas, are things which 
i angels desire to Jook into; but we should at 


least possess as much unconscious art as the 
~ lower brutes, and-build nests which shall be, for 
ourselves, entirely convenient, and which may 
perhaps in the eyes of superior beings appear 
more beautiful than to our own,” 


a. 
sd 


; ar ee It is estimated that London 
eX» be oad has nearly two thousand miles 

of streets: Islington alone has 
120 miles, while Lambeth includes 140 miles of 
‘streets ; and the task is to keep them c ean, In 
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most districts horse-brooms, water-carts and 
gangs of scavengers are turned out in the early 
hours of the morning to remove the dirt, and it 
is only the City that really washes down its 
streets with a hose pipe; but there can be no 
doubt that the latter is the better method, It 
has been stated that the cost of washing Oxford 
Street by water-vans is 9d. per 100 yds. super. 


and that of washing the Strand by hose 34d., 


asa living thing, now adds to our streets, yet 
the insanitary condition into which he reduces 
them will be done away with when all trafiic is 
carried on by automobiles; and one of the 
primary requirements of a city is ‘that it shall 
be as thoroughly sanitary as possible. Moreover, 
there is the financial side of the question, At 
present the wear and tear in streets is almost 
entirely due to the pounding of horses’ hoofs, 


‘ DAIRY AND FLATS, GREAT MARYLEBONE STREET, LONDON, W. 
SAUL AND HARDY, ARCSITECTS, 


though considerably more water was used by the 
hose, In neither of these streets, however, is there 
any asphalt, and the difference between their con- 
dition and that of the City streets is very great. 
Asphalt is indeed the material of which all 
the streets of the future will be made, for it 
provides the ideal surface for motor-cars, and 
“nobody observant of the times can fail to see 

that these must inevitibly supersede the horse 
in cities. Nothing is an unmixed blessing, and 
though we shall lose the charm which the horse, 


which so breaks up the surface that the sewers 
are charged with wood fibre which decomposes 


_very Slowly and is extremely difficult to get rid 


of ; so that when the pleasant motor-car arrives 
—not the -crude, undeveloped, nerve-racking 
creation of the present, but the perfected, quiet, 
non-smelling motor-car of the future—the 
authorities will be fre of the great expense of 
keeping their str ets in repair and of maintaining 
a huge body of men and machines for cleansing 
them, 


A 4 


yf 
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RECENT STREET ARCHITECTURE 
IN LONDON.—II. 


BY F, HERBERT MANSFORD. 


(Continued from p, 3, No. 367.) 


INCE Inigo Jones erected an Italian arcaded 
piazza in Covent Garden, London has been 
adorned and marred by other architectural im- 
portations. We have an American skyscraper 
at Queen Anne’s Gate, Continental hotels in 
Northumberland Avenue, and the covered side 
pavements of Australia at Brixton. .Now we 
witness an attempt to introduce the principle 
of the Chester ‘‘ Rows” into Shaftesbury Avenue. 
A large triangular block has been completed at 
the north end with a row of shops on the first 
floor sufficiently set back to permit a covered 
terrace or pavement to be provided in front, 
approached by stairs at convenient points, It 
will be remembered that Sir Frederick Bramwell 
advocated this arrangement for the Hclbora to 
Strand street; its failure here on an isolated 
block would not necessarily prove its ineptitude 
if carried out in a series, The choice of materials 
for this interesting experiment was not.a happy 
one. Sout granite columns bearing exposed 
iron girders would have been more satisfying to 
the eye than the existing terra-cotta casings to 
slender iron stanchions and joists, But it is not, 
perhaps, reasonable to suggest a less fireproof 
construction. Above are a series of flats, pre 
sumably by the same designer as others in 
Cavendish Square and St. James’s Street. The 
same hardness of detail and partiality for battle- 
ments and meagre Tudor chimneys characterises 
both. The sheltered terrace forms a promenade 
for the occupants of the flats, so that the shop- 
keepers will not. depend entirely upon the 
willingness of the general public to mount 
flights of stairs, and the children will have a dry 
walk in all weathers. 

Messrs. Novello & Co.’s printing premises in 
Hollen Street, Wardour Street, form a substantial 
block of red brick, relieved by two carved friezes. 
The sculptor has courageously introduced a 
modern printing-press among the naked amorini 


with a success that makes one regret thenarrow- ~| 


ness of the thoroughfare, which precludes proper 
examination, 


Tall chimney construction is 


an entirely modern architec-— 


tural development, although, 
perhaps, one should scarcely say 
“architectural,” for these stalks 
are frequently outside the ar- 
chitect’s domain, as witness 


“that of the Electric Power 


Station at Chiswick, which con- 
sists of 260ft, of metal tubing 
standing on end, Tall chim- 
neys are becoming common 
features of our streets, and of 
late they have increased more 


. Tapidly than church towers and 


spires. If the architect who 
has the chance of designing one 
is free from Classic or Medizyal 
precedent he is, however,closely 
bound by the London Build- 
ing Act, which, while nomin- 
ally only limiting the thick- 
ness of walls and _ fireproof 
lining, determines very nearly 
the outline itself. That is to 
say, given the size of aperture 
at the top (dictated by boiler- 
makers) and the-thickness .of 
walling, very little variation 
of outline can be made with- 
out extravagance of material. 
“Mangia,” the tower of the 
municipal palace at Siena, has 
been taken as a model for more 
than one tall London chimney ; 
the Hast London Water Com- 
pany have erected several chim- 
neys of another campanile type, 
but recently the octagonal plan 
has found favour, and this seems 
to have rendered Italian models 
less persistent in the minds of 
the designers. The tall chim- 
neys which have been built 
north of Golden Square give an 
interest to the rather squalid 
streets which they dominate, 
They have a worthy rival in 
the square stalk by St. Anselm’s 
Church, Davies Street (illus- 
trated on the opposite page), 


_DETAIL OF PAGANI’S RESTAURANT. 


7 


tA Apri. 16, 1902. % 


PAGANI’S RESTAURANT, GREAT PORTLAND STREET, W, 
PROFESSOR BERESFORD PITE, ARCHITECT, ; 


Ceres, &c., have not the garishness usually 


f, 


i: 


Ls 
* 
|. 
0.9 
7% 
4 
- 
tas 


In Oxford Street the most recent buildings are K 
commonplace, but expectancy of something- — 
better naturally arises in connection with the 
clearance for Messrs. Waring & Co”’s new 
premises opposite the Pantheon. The timber 
staging is certainly one of thé most pleasing — 
examples of the current taste for decorative 
hoardings and scaffolds, Pe. 3k ae 

A considerable amount of rebuilding is taking 
place in the neighbourhood of the Middlesex 
Hospital, tenement houses giving place to flats, 
A few of these display more or less successful 
experiments in the combined use of bricks and 
cements of various colours. , In Langham Street’ 
is a nursing home taced ent'rely with white and 
black glazed bricks, but salt-glazed or blue — 
Staffordshires are chiefly employed for the lower 
storeys and red or yellow facings above, with 
coloured cement panels, stonework being 
confined to the doorways and copings, © ~ - 

Italian restaurants in London frequently 
attempt some reminiscence of the South, 
generally through the medium of paint. Somé 
years ago a pleasing terra-cotta facade near 
Tottenham Circus, on coming into possession of — 
Italian restaurateurs, was coloured to imitate a 
marbles, Pagani, however, in Great Portland 
Street, have set a betterexample. A dull-glazed 
faicnce fagade was erected about two years ago, _ 
and quite recently Professor Beresford Pite has — 
extended the treatment and also spread a veneer 
of tile mosaic over the upper portion of the 
premises, capping it with a deep-coved eaves — 
and slate roof. The strangeness of the work 
may provoke disapproval at first, but a growing 
acquaintance vvill probably arouse a less biased 
judgment and qualified approbation. It is 
necessary to bear in mind that it is of two dates 
and by two designers, The colours of the faience —_ 
are pleasing ; the modelled insertions of Pomona, 


associated with Della Robbia ware and which 
might be out of place in London, The details of 
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- ment of the wall-surface. 


‘the refinement we expect from Professor Pite 
and satisfy the eye even while empty. But the 
freedom of the mosaic above, the swirl of it, the 
partial disregard of the architectural lines of the 
windows, may not equally commend themselves. 
Perhaps the architect himself regards the work 
as somewhat in the nature of an ‘experiment. 
However, Great Portland Street has been en- 
‘livened by something expressive and original, 
and one feels grateful. 

On the west side of Princes Street, Cavendish 


Square, is an interesting example of close union » 


between sculptor and architect. The two bays 
which form the principal features of the elevation 
are upheld by crouching figures. The modelling 
is scarcely equal to the design, lacking somewhat 
in fullness and strength, but the general effect 
is pleasing. 

On the Portland estate the end house of a 
row generally had stabling attached with a 
frontage to the side street. In several cases 
these stables have given place to houses of varied 
design, but governed by the general condition of 
respect for ancient lights. As a result, the 
vistas of the streets west of Portland Place are 
now enlivened by low red-brick houses with 
tiled or green-slated roofs. 


In Great Marylebone Street some new dairy 


premises have afforded the architects a favour- 
able opportunity for design, Favourable, because 
a dairy does not demand an excessive display 
_of plate glass and because the new facade termin- 
ates the vista southwards of Westmoreland 
Street. Messrs. Saul & Hardy have availed 


~ themselves to the full of these advantages and. 


produced an elevation appropriate and distinc- 
tive, A pleasing shop-front is enclosed by a wide 
three-centred arch with a projecting stone hood. 
Above this are carved some poultry, slightly 
modelled, but thrown into strong relief by the 
deep sinking of the ground, an effect being 
produced analogous to that of fretwork. Above, 
the six bay windows of the flats are reposeful 
by their similarity and by the amount of undis- 
turbed wall-surface on either side, The cornice 
is bold and effective, and in the gable above we 
see that a semicircular-headed window can be 
satisfactorily divided by a single mullion if the 
line of it is led up to or continued by the treat- 
It is understood that 
the premises on either side will shortly be rebuilt 
and that the architects will accept Messrs. Saul 
& Hardy’s design as a centre and carry on a 
harmonious treatment to the right and left. 
-Near by, in the High Street, Marylebone, 
some butcher's premises are rendered attractive 
both by» excellences of detail and by careful 
selection and juxtaposition of the materials 
employed—Norwegian felspar, unpolished grey 
granite, purple and bright red bricks, 

In the Marylebone Road is Harley House, a 
block of flats designed on an ampler scale and 
in a more generous manner than usual. The 
old trees have been preserved and a carriage- 
drive formed on the 50ft. of land which still 
survives in front of most of the houses in this 
thoroughfare. The two principal eleva‘ions are 
faced with stone; and although the heights of 
different portions vary considerably the whole 
structure is well knit together by a continuous 
cornice and its surmounting railing. The angle 
‘pavilion has a steep eight-sided. roof. crowned 
with a pleasing termination in copper. 

There is little recent street architecture of 
interest in the districts of St. John’s Wood and 
Maida Vale. A block of flats by Professor Pite 
opposite the burial ground in Paddington Street, 
the extension of the Christian Union Alms- 
houses in John Street, and a lofty-gabled house 
on the east side of the Edgware Road show 
freshness of detail. The neighbourhood of the 
Harrow Road is monotonous in the extreme, 
although the church towers and spires apprise 
the weary traveller of oases in the architectural 
desert, 

(Lo be continued.) 


An Old Font—The rector of Caister.on-Sea 
has applied to the Chancellor of Norwich for 
permission to place in his church an ancient 
font recently discovered by the rector of Mellis 
in a cottage garden near Hye, Suffolk. The font 
isin Decorated style, and was probably fashioned 
in the sixteenth century. It had. done duty as 
a big flower-pot, weighed nearly a ton, and was 
valued at £5, Where it came from originally 


has not been discovered, 
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STREET ARCHITECTURE.* 


By BERESFORD PITE, F.B.1.B.A, 


IJ\HE street architecture of England can only 
refer- nowadays to the combined effect of 
the many various and unrelated buildings in 
our streets. We have no proper street architec- 
ture in the sense in which we’ may be said to 
have a domestic or ecclesiastical architecture 
of recognisable quality, possessing admitted 
characteristics born of tradition and new 
movement, 
A broader des2ription of civil architecture, 


including within the term buildings of munici- 
pal or semi-public character, will not alter 
materially our estimate or permit us to claim 
for our towns and cities an architecture of 
which we could in any general way define as 
coherent, traditional or worthily characteristic 
of our national taste and refinement. 


CHIMNEY, Ww. 


DAVIES STREET, LONDON, 


But our street architecture, such as_ it is, 
cannot help being representative of its pro- 
ducers and of their ideals or lack of them; and 
as there is neither lack of enterprise nor of self- 
esteem among us, particularly in the life of our 
street-building cities, the consideration of the 
external environments of this busy side of life 
may as3ist us in endeavouring to review the 
causes and effect of our lack of a street architec- 
ture which should rank with that of dwelling- 
houses and churches, and. direct us to some 
ideals which may stimulate that desire for im- 
provement which would ensue upon the con- 
sideration of a condition which we have been 
led to admit is unsatisfactory, 


Comparison with Domestic and Ecclesiastical 
Architecture, 


We haye premised that our ecclesiastical and 
domestic architecture has life and artistic value, 


,_ ™* A paper read before the Applied Art Section of the 
| Society of Arts on ‘April 8th, 1902, 


for any review of the art of the Victorian era 
exhibits a revival from mere formal symmetry 
and application of types to yital influences of 
artistic adaptation to purpose and pleasant 
reflection of the eclectic study of the traditional 
architecture of HEngland. Wducation, culture, 
refinement and literary taste are evident in the 
whole movement of the building arts and crafts 
during this pericd. The churches of the latter 
half of the nineteenth century, arranged chrono- 
logically and illustrated internally and exter- 
nally, will present,a gallery of architectural 
designs of amazing versatility and originality, 
and of quite wonderful beauty of picturesque 
dignity and charm of detail rich in genuine 
beauty of workmanship and conception, 

A similar result will be arrived at with the 
exercise of some greater selection in the earlier 
period by assembling an exhibition of English 
houses of all sizes, the homes indeed of the 
people of a profound peace and of unparalleled 
domestic prosperity and development. Stately 
or modest, romantic or homely, the same origi- 
nality of conception, wide comfortableness, 
reasonableness and perception of the beauty 
of domestic life will be generally apparent, 
while in the details of decoration and furniture 
artistic impulse and architectural character 
have led to a real revival of the handicrafts 
which endeavours to make the commonest 
utensils of home life beautiful to eye and hand, 
ennobling alike the designer and the user. 

It may be remarked incidentally that the 
manifested vitality of this English architecture 
has met with recognition at the hands of Conti- 
nental critics, and that in ecclesiastical and 
domestic art we have an admitted mastery that 
has produced energetic followers and admirers 
in different directions. 

It must be observed that the two branches of 
building art upon which we are touching have 
originated in one class of society, and in very 
many ways reflect’ its social conditions and 
ideals. 

The same upper and upper-middle class have 
provided the examples alike of church and 
house building, and the movements of thought 
expressed in this architecture are of the refined 
education and literary taste—let us say—of 
those who have derived their ideal and sense of 
culture from university life and from oppor- 
tuities of historical study. The breadth of view 
and freedom of thought, the criticism and 
eclecticism of the passing day are as present 
in its architecture as in its literature for all who 
can read the’ characters employed in their ex- 
pression, of which an easy illustration can be 
offered in the sustained devotion to medieval 
tradition both of the architect and of the ecclesi- 
astic. In all the work of this representative 
class there is the characteristic of a powerful 
craving for a sense of style, a self-consciousness 
foreign to real Gothic art, but as current in the 
buildings as upon the lips of client and archi- 
tect, and with this a strong personal note of 
individualism and independence which, by 
persistent differentiation both of example and 
type, has made the architect a man who seeks 
for originality without creative matter and for 
conformity to style without the opportunity of 
realising that environment of characteristics 
upon which completness of artistic style depends. 

The sense of refinement in this architecture 
has become so much a characteristic quality to 
be ‘sought for, marked down and expressed, 
that native simplicity has been replaced by a 
laborious affectation which has danger in its 
artificiality, though its note of revolt against 
the tendency of the world at large to vulgar 
eloboration of effect is of great value. 


Commercial Street Architecture. 


As our subject is not the consideration of 
civil architecture, we exclude public buildings, 
although they form part of many street per- 
spectives, and, with some reservations, cannot 
consider at any length the dwelling-house of 
the modern street—such streets of dwellings 
usually described as “parks” or ‘ gardens,” 
which might .suffer in reputation by a more 
sincere classification—leaving for our discus- 
sion the buildings that- compose the business 
quarters or centres of our cities, which may 
be safely defined as those of the commercial 
‘world—wholesale, retail, warehouse, store and 
shop, together with their necessary manufac- 
turers’, companies’ and insurance offices, banks, 
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«than costly — ones, © 
cheapness and beauty 
of the commercial 
sort going hand in 
hand, and that which 
is intrinsically better 
being  extrinsically 

~ worse, that it ‘is 
deemed less worthy 
of decoration. The 
commercial world is 
at present 80, its 
relation to true art 
anomalous and con-— 
tradictory, but, we 
hope, yet under some 
preliminary ~— pulsa- 
tions of conscience 
upon the subject, at 
all eyents in the 
home market, though 
radically wrong in its 
conception of art as 
such. Art exists 
practically, and it is 
therefore grasped by 
the commercial hand, 
but . its. character 
changes in the touch 
from a pure senti- 
ment to an adyertise- 
ment, and in this 
very different aspect 
we mect it in our 
street architecture. 


SHOPS AND. FLATS, SHAFTESBURY AVENUE, LONDON, 


and accommodation for the professional men 
who are essential to business life, It is, there- 
fore, the Lusiness community which is mainly 
responsible for and indeed originates our street 
architecture, for whose wants it is. designed 
and by whose ideals it is controlled. This com- 
mercial class is the backbone of our national 
life and prosperity, and upon it depends that 
measure of wealth without which architecture 
as at present practised. could not exist, It 
has represented until now the pre-eminence of 
England, and we shall expect to discover in its 
architecture, if we have time for analysis and 
search, so much of this part of the secret-of 
England’s greatness as is capable of translation 
into stone and brickwork expression. 

Comparing the architecture of the ecclesiastic 
and of the country gentleman with that of 
the business man, we. would naturally anticipate 
finding that the predominating. tastes of the 
one are sentimental and of the other practical 
or unsentimental, Art is so wholly a matter 
of sentiment—we might almost say it is pure 
sentiment of high and noble character, and 
architecture therefore largely, though not wholly, 
so—that we might, without surprise, discover 


that the street building of our commercial j. 


centres was entirely unsentimental, and archi- 
tectural only in being wisely and designedly 
practical. 

If we could plant an Utopia where, as a con- 
dition precedent of existence, subsistence was 
provided independently of the exercise or prac- 
tice of art, we would devoutly wish the con- 
summation that buildings only partaking of 
sentimental character should be designed by 
architects, and the streets devoted to unsenti- 
mental commercialism: and its dependents, 
erected by mere surveyors. That they would be 
ideally beautiful architecture in so far as they 
were soundly built and truly adapted to purpose 
without the affectation of sentimental art I for 
my own part sincerely believe. The practical 
business man, however, takes the world as he 
finds it and conforms his labours to its require- 
ments, and we, admiring the truly practical when 
it is practically true, must accept the street 
architecture of commercial purposes as it is, and 
suit our labours to its peculiarities. 

The world, as observed by the keen eye of 
commerce, has a love of beauty—that is, of 
colour; of variety, of ornament. The Man- 
chester print sells better in Africa if gorgeous, 
and ordinary articles of household use from 
smallest to greatest sell better if ornamented, 
just as they sell better if cheap ; in fact, it is 
to be observed that cheaper articles can be 
obtained haying more ornament upon them 


. tion in any necessary acceptance 


Good Design com- 
patible with 
Requirements. 


It may be well before going further to 
emphasise the necessary doctrine, that good 
building design—that is, good architecture—is 
not incompatible with the best adaptation to 
use, convenience and healthiness of arrange- 
ment, No definition of architecture should be 
allowed that would limit, in the presumed 
interests of art, for instance, all the access of 
light that business premises demand either in 
the size or position of windows. Should it be 
necessary to have the entire frontaze of a 
building occupied with window 
surface, so far as the limit of the 
law allows, an architect would 
assume an entirely false stand- 
point should he declare that this 
purpose is contrary to art, though 
if he decides it necessary to limit 
the openings by constructive con- 
siderations ~he would be unques- 
tionably within the sphere of his 
proper authority.. Kyen archi- 
tectural proportion—that subtle 
and almost indefinable quality of 
adjustment which gives pleasure 
—is itself based upon factors of 
seryice, For example, the appa- 
rently good proportions of a 
column depend upon a recog- 
nition of the substance of its 
material, for a well-proportioned 
wooden column would almost 
certainly become unsatisfactory 
if the same proportions were ob- 
served and it was erected of stone 
or brick. The traditional con- 
ventions of proportion in the so- 
called orders of classic architec- 
ture had their origin in the re- 
fined adaptation of supports to 
spaces owing to the necessary 
limitations cf length and depth 
in’ the stone lintels which con- 
nected the columns. There is 
nothing radically inimical to 
satisfactory architectural propor- 


of the large spaces requisite and 
recognised. as essential for the 
window surfaces of shops or 
showrooms in warehouses upon 
the street fronts of the buildings. 
The frank acceptance of the . 
most serviceable and convenient 
materials for the peculiar re- 
quirements of commercial build-~ 
ings is not under any circum- 
stances to {be avoided as inar- 


tistic. Ina public building of a quasi-monumental 
character and of varying use stone columns or 
arcades would have an architectural yalue and 
sugeestiveness both in their forms and material. 


Association and tradition have in such cases — 


much to borrow from ancient historic precedents, 
anda sheer modernism of idea would probably 
be alien in spirit to the geniwa loct and associa- 
tions of the building. But in business archi- 
tecture the converse is more usually the case ; 
the commercial world can only in rare instances 
maintain ancient forms or style; the movement 
in trade of all kinds is to the newest and latest 
style, and the pressure of the time, not only in 
economy of production but in rapidity of distri- 
bution, is felt in every direction. 


Use of Iron and Plate Glass Picturesque. 


The employment of iron and steel fireproof ~ 


construction for sapporisand lintels m the front 
as well as in the interior, the use of large sheets 
of plate glass and the carrying of great masses 
and. weights upon narrow steel stanchions are 
instances of special treatment for which a 
pedantic architecture will not succeed in dis- 
covering conformable types in antiquity, though 
the same principles of truth, to which pedantry 
is blind, are to be observed if scught for in all 
genuine architectural forms, A progressive and 
living art of building has everything to gain 
from any new or increased suitability of its 
materials to the ultimate uses of the building. — 

We may depend that there is as much honest 
picturesqueness of true character about a modern 
warehouse front of rolled iron and plate glass as 


in the timber-framed construction and leaded- 


quarried glazings of its ancestor of the Eliza- 
bethan period, newly erected for the developing 
woollen trade of England, and similarly oecu- 
pying whole surfaces of street frontage with 
small quarried glazed windows and a multiplicity 
of subdivisions necessitated by the overhanging 
construction—a contrivance to increase floor- 
space upon a limited site. 

The advent of the employment of rolled-iron 
joists into building art, with its later develop- 


ment of complete stéel-framed construction, 


marks an era upon the threshold only of which 
we now stand. ‘The significance of this new aid 
to building can be estimated only by reference 
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to the truly astonishing high buildings of the 
- United States, Nothing in architectural history 
can compare in importance with this develop- 
ment since the re-discovery and application of 
the dome to buildings of magnitude by Brunel- 
leschi and Michael Angelo at the Renaissance. 
That sudden and amazing stride into a new 
domain .of construction, when building art 
appeared to have exhausted its own develop- 
ment, is alike in extent and application to the 
almost spontaneous generation of high street 
buildings in America, The purposes and authors 
of the one class and of the other contrast, 
picturesquely and characteristically enough, the 
evolution of conscious building art, cultivated 
- by lofty ambition to do service to the universal 
ecclesiastical State policy of Christendom, on the 
one hand, and on the other the indomitable per- 
sistency of invention stimulated and spurred to 
all utmost developments by the commercial 
enterprise of a continent of seemingly exhaust- 
less resources, Compare Michael Angelo with 
the “Soaring Bird of Freedom”! In the old 
_ country, however, the soaring qualities of steel- 
framed construction are limited by considerations 
which we need not discuss, for among the dis- 
advantages of living in a city of the old world 
are to be counted an equitable right to light and 
air within one’s building, and in narrow streets 
this involves a limitation of nearly every one’s 
_ right to soar in building materials; and as the 
- general sanitary conditions of the street itself are 
_ affected by the preservation of sunshine and air, 
_ they have become one of the many cares of “ our 
excellent grandmother,” ; 


Architecture of Iron Constructicn. 


: Tron and steelwork have, however, entered go 
fully into the marrow of the building construc- 

tion of our street architecture that walls, properly 

so called, are now few, generally the normal pair 
of party structures only, the remainder con- 
sisting of panels of brick or stone material filled 
into the framings of metal-work, while the floors 
themselves have in all important premises 
ceased to be of wood, and are of iron filled in 
_ with concrete or terra-cotta. The main problem 
of all construction—that of the distribution and 
; carrying of weights—is also most profoundly 
affected by steel construction. The sectional 

— area required in the supports is so limited, and 
_ the spans of the bearing girders so great, that 


‘ 


the traditional proportions based upon wooden 


_ beams and stone arches, which have become 
almost a second sense of mankind universal, are 
no longer of any value, and this essential and 
_ fundamental factor cf constructive proportion 
should and must reconstruct the visible expres- 

_ sion and meaning of the symbols derived from 
the stone and wooden architecture of the past. 
These symbols exist in the mouldings, cornices, 
architraves, capitals, bases. and detail of the 
architectural ordinances of the various so-called 
styles. The modern architect must emerge from 

his museum of paleolithic implements and enter 

- upon the iron age of commercial architecture 
with a good heart and reliant enterprise. The 
_ new factors of proportion are as valid as those 
_ that haye passed away, and there is the same 
universal sense of that which is just and true to 


ensure the appreciation of intellectual motive, _ 


which is itself the sense of the beautiful in archi- 
tecture. The new “half-steel” has exactly the 
same claim to be interesting first and beautiful 
afterwards as its exact forerunner the ‘ half- 
timber,’’ and may and should be studied and 
applied upon the same principles of expressive 
- characterisation of constructive facts, The rivet 
4 heads, stiffeners and knees of framed girder and 


coms 


stanchion work are similar elements to the oak 
pegs, bracings and bracketings of our charming 
2 old English fronts, That has passed away with 


with the black country of the smelting furnace 
and ‘coal mine, but is as real and more real to 


* 


af 


— us, as true indeed and as noble in service if 
looked at straightly without the pseudo-medieval 

- Squint of a false estheticism. 

ay Again; the old English ‘frontispieces are 

x charming to_us because the glazing is all little 


pieces connected together by leaden strips, and 
_ our modern English warehouses’ disagreeable 
and inartistic because the Glazing is of the 


. glass of modern discovery ; this is an anachronism 
_ which illustrates that conflict between current 
_ artistic ideas and common-sense which has had 


ar 


the sweet forests of Robin Hood ; this remains | 


- more suitable and perfect material of plate-— 
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so malevolent an effect upon our business-house 
architecture. 

The sttel joist and stanchion not only have 
their use, and that the principal one, in the 
general construction of modern city buildings, 
but concern our subject mainly in their appear- 
ance or, perhaps we should say, non-appearance 
upon the, street front, By their aid the shop 
window is enabled to extend itself across the 
whole site, and this advantage the commercial 
man cannot. be induced to sacrifice for any 
architectural fancy of the necessity of visible 
support for its superstructure. It does not 
matter to him what the architect does with the 
girder so long as he provides unhindered space 
for the exhibition of wares, Its uses to the 
builder are many and obvious; it dispenses 
with arches and their thrusting or weights, it 
carries these certainly to the points of support ; 
it-receives the floor joists easily, and is so 
rapidly constructed and fixed that the poor 
architect has to be content and accept it, though 
he endeavours to satisfy his artistic conscience 
with delusions by maskirg the objectionable 
girder in stonework and resigning all criticism 
of the lower storey, ice 
beginning his own 
conception above it. 
But the ironmonger 
dogs the artist's steps 
still, and in window 
lintels and supports 
asserts remorselessly 
the value and econ- 
omy of metal over 
stone and wood ; the 
wide windows high 
up to the ceiling and 
low down to the floor, 
perforce, must be 
spanned too by gir- 
ders, as there is so 
little room. for rising 
arches= or. other 
means of construc- 
tion, and these again 
are covered over 
with more or less deli- 
cate stone mouldings 
attached and pinned 
to the iron frame in 
an-indes2ribably un- 
constructive manner. 
Few architects have 
as yet -had~ the 
courage to think out 
an iron architecture, 
say, with ~ glazed 
brick, terra ~- cotta, 
stone or concrete fil- 
lings. . There have 
been encouraging ex- 
periments, but the 
mental effort of de- 
parture from the 
well-worn conven- 
tions of stonework design is apparently too 
great for the generality of street-architecture 
practitioners. 


Modernism in Design. 


The architect may find some difficulty in 
adapting his taste to his sense and his senti- 
ments to business judgment, but ere long the 
sounder ideal of modern common-sense in these 
matters will be found as enjoyable as that of an 
old England, which is at the best unreal and 
imitative and, however charming and possible 
in the circles of ecclesiastical and domestic art, 
is inadmissible in the sphere of modern pro- 
gressive commercial building, The meeting of 
architectural art and business life will not be 
found upon any ground of compromise between 


that which is ancient and modern, or between 


that which is ideal and practical, but in such a 
practical employment of modern conditions as 
will lead the way to further useftilness and 
appropriateness in building. ; 

A whole-hearted acceptance by architects of 
the doctrine of a frank modernism of design 
and construction in business premises is sufli- 
cient requirement to make of them for the 
establishment and growth in our midst of a 
healthy street architecture, which, expressing 
the movement of the age in its requirements, 
will reflect the intellectual attitude-of trained 
and artistic minds applied to a commercial 


problem in building. The profitless and stupid 
antipathy that is supposed, and partially exists, 
between commercial and artistic character 
should thus, at all events in architecture, cease 
to be confessed, and having reformed the 
attitude of art to business life we can the more 
sincerely and successfully hope for and attempt 
the resuscitation, for it once existed in pure and 
noble beauty, of living art in the commercial 
world. 

The employment of modern materials and the 
joyful acceptance of current requirements as a 
means of expressing a progressive architecture 
will, however, bring the architect into conflict 
with other ideals than those merely of an 
archeological correctness or antique style. 
Serious problems in design, nearly all as yet 
practically unsolved, await him when the first 
apd upper floors have to be designed over and 
upon a lofty ground-floor shop, the front part 
of which occupies all the clear space betwéen 
the ends of the bounding party walls on each 
side, 

It may be taken as a canon of-architecture 
that buildings must not only be of a constrac- 
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tion that is secure in itself, but must be obvi- 
ously so; and that a building, however scientific- 
ally safe, will not be architecturally satisfactory 
to the eye and mind unless it also appears to 
be safe. Doubtless time-is a great convincer in 
matters of artistic criticism, and if a sufficient 
number of examples of a novel method of con- 
struction were put before the world to manifest 
to it that what is apparently unsafe, perhaps 
hung upon nothing, is after all perfectly secure 
and scientific as well, after a time this canon of 
architectural criticism would be satisfied in spite 
of itself by the relation of experience to judg- 
ment and the disappearance of that distrust of 
novelty which is a gift of Providence to save 
men from calamitous experiment. 


The Shop Windows. 


We should have become accustomed, perhaps, 
by this time to seeing great and massive erec- 


- tions of weighty stone and brickwork poised 
| upon the slender brass pillarettes, lace-like 


arches, plate-glass - fittings and mahogany fas- 
cias*of shop fronts; but we are, I am sure, 
suffering artistic discomfort and deriving: no 
pleasure from their carved and ornamental 
blandishment owing to the initial hiatus that 
the system of architectural design employed 
demands a basement and obvious foundation, 
and has none. With this difficulty the modern 
architect wrestles ineffectually ; the implementg 
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of his trade were all made for 
buildings with bases, and he 
knows not how with them to 
fashion a modern design without 
obvious support. The difficulty 
is everywhere self-confessed, and 
causes an infinity of interesting 
and sometimes amusing expe- 
dients. The projection of the 
shop front beyond the general 
face of the upper storeys of the 
front, thrown out so to speak as 
a screen beyond it, is a device 
only very partially successful; it 
has a certain sufficiency when 
the shutters are down, but 
medern progress is depriving the 
shop architect of this scrappy 
resource for architectural effect 
at close times and on Bank- and 
half-holidays. The void is there, 
gaping all the week, with pe- 
haps the flimsiest draperies de- 
pending from the ceiling within 
it, dispelling all illusion as to 
supportinga very mine of weight 
overhead. The emphasising of 
the end piers which mask the 
party-wall ends, and the deve'- 
opment of a cornice with the 
shop fascia to connect them and 
form a_ horizontal bridge, on 
which the upper part is carried, 
is frequent. This should be a 
more satisfactory method, as it 
would disregard the shop front 
and its contents, and dissociate 
the composition of the upper 
storeys from the lower ones. The 
failure, however, occurs in that 
the establishment by this treat- 
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ment ofa factor of architectural proportion { division apply the scale and diminish the pro- 


integral to the whole front has as yet failed to 
obtain recognition. The architect supposes that 
the business has been completed, and proceeds 
in designing the floors immediately over to dis- 
pose his proportions in the traditional way, 
employing lintels: and openings of ordinary 
narrowness, each of which is unconsciously 
engaged in defying the exaggerated yawn of the 
cavern below spanned by a member of their 
own architectural family. under abnormal con- 
ditions, It may be more easy to point out than 
to demonstrate that the system of proportion 
compelled by the ground storey should be recog- 


nised in the design of the upper ones; and though | 


openings above are not required of the extent 
of that below, there is a logical symmetry of 
spacing which would take the first factor, and 
by progressive reduction of systemat’c sub- 


fv. 


portions harmoniously, w:th satisfactory results, 


The Mezzanine. 


We have referred to-the usual treatment. of 
the shop or ground-floor storey by supporting 
pilasters and a carrying cornice with a rever- 
sion to ordinary proportions in the upper part, 
but the treatment of the storey over the shop 
front as a mezzanine or entresol, and as part of 
the shop front, must not be omitted. A few years 
ago it was more commonly used as an architec- 
tural device for getting over the difficulty of 


| affording apparent support to the upper part 


than it has been of late years—the later deve- 
lopments of shop design haying a tendency to 
make two storeys of shop fronts-extending over 
an area of plate-glass unbroken by constructive 
lines, over nearly half the elevation of the build- 
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-covenant3 which originate in a joint ownership — 


Though this example may be open to other 


_which these frames are apparently: constructed ~ 


which one devoutly hopes that he is aliye to, ~ 
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ing. The mezzanine proper was enclosed by an. 
arch springing from the side pilasters at the level 
of the head of the shop front, and spanning the - 
whole frontage, if one of ordinary narrowness, 
rising to the undereide of the floor over the mezza- 
nine; thus an archis gained of considerable size, 
and at first sight of some capacity, not only for 
carrying the upper storeys but of blendingthe 
smaller scale of that part gradually and har- — 
moniously with the ground floor. pate cy ¢ 
For s‘ngle house and shop fronts this method 
has not proved very successful. It canbe a 
eas‘ly imagined, and indecd seen in many — 
examp!e3 readily called to mind, that a large 
arch springing from narrow pilasters on the ex- ; 
treme limits of a frontage gives the impression 5 
that its thrust must be act’ng upon the neigh-- 
bouring buildings —in the most likely cases a'so 
shops—and appearing to crush them.. The 
initiated will, of course, understand that this — 
will not actually happen, as the arch is more ~— 
apparent than real, the weight of the upper 
building upon it being prubably carried on a 
concealed horizontal girder behind the crown of 
the arch. The success of the arched mezz?nine 
treatment therefore depends largely upon its 
neighbouring abutments, and unless these are 
controlled by the same designer, or pre-exist ina 
satisfactory way, the experiment is very risky. ~ 
Instances can. be cited in very modern London Bi. 
of lofty and powerfully-drawn arches of brick 
and stonework carrying with apparent scientific 
and architectural balance a series of upper 
storeys, but conveying their weight by every 
optical demonstration of mechanical law against 
the plate-glass expansion of a neighbouring — 
elevation of the picture-frame order. 3 
The entresol arch is also dependent for com- 
plete effect upon a sufficient reveal or exposed 
thickness on its under-sides to convey the im- — 
pression of the substance and strength requisite __ 
to ordinary walling materials. This becomes 
difficult, if not impossible, where the shop front — 
is continued upwards into the mezzanine, but — 
can be obtained by recessing the window of the — 
mezzanine upon the shop fascia. — = = = * 
The arched mezzanine treatment is most — 
satisfactory, if not only go with any certainty, 
when. several fronts can be treated alike and 
a continuous effect, as of an arcade, obtained, 
the arches over each shop corresponding and 
providing the effect of mutual resistance to — 
thrust which is required. In such cases there is — 
no reason why the arched construction should — 
not suffice for carrying the wall above, provided — 
that the easement of support required from the 
neighbouring houses is secured by the mutual ~ 
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of such rights. The north side of New Oxford 
Street, towards its western end, affords a suc- 
cessful and satisfactory example of this treat- a 
ment, the general proportions of the whole — 
block and the reduced window requirements of — 
the upper storeys being harmonised with large 
openings of the ground and mezzanine storeys 
by the architectural treatment of the arcade, 


t 


criticisms as to internal arrangement, it presents 
a standard to which, unfortunately, there has 
been no approach in any more recent example So 
of an extended facade of shop fronts. The _ 
architest should be urged to continue to make ~_ 
use of the storey over the ground floor as a 
mezzanine on account of its value in extending — 
the carrying proportions of the shop front, and 
of combiaing them with the complementary 
storeys of the building into a homogeneous ani _ 
expressive design. pS hh Ct 2 soa 

In general, architectural proportion is so _ 
much a matter of the relation of:the slidsto _ 
voids, that the designer of a shop-fronted house, <a 
limited as he is by earlier considerations, bas 
very few principles left to guide him. The re- 
lationship of voids to solids cannot apply to this 
class of design, becaus? the solids have to be _ 
eliminated as a condition precedent to suitability 4 
for shop display. The architecture becomes a 
collocation of window-frames, and the solids of 


are unreal, concessions to architectural fancy, as 
in most cases the stone piers and window 
heads are but casings to metal girders and 
stanchions, large and small alike: Deprived of | 
grouping, confined in perspective, tied to a 
topsy-turvydom of design, the architect/of a 
shop front has difficulties. to contend with — 
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But it is to be feared that the instructions of his 
~ commercial employer that his new front must 
be exactly like a superior rival’s, or must be 
like the Louvre in Paris or like a Scotch castle, 
have steeled his. artistic soul, and he reflects 
that it is hopeless and profitless to struggle with 
a client who has no taste, and that after all he 
is not paid by him for any other purpose than 
to provide him with just what he knows he 
wants. : 
Names and Signs. 
We have not mentioned other artistic terrors, 
as figure or name tablets, signs and electric 
startlers, in many cases necessary to commercial 
existence, though rendered so only by the force 
of a bad habit which could be readily and 
“painlessly cured by statutory enactment, It 
may be suggested to the commercial world that 
the “ best ” shops and streets of shops in London 
are those where this obnoxious habit of self- 
assertive emptiness is less apparent than else- 
where, and that reputation and success are 
assumed by the public to belong to that house 
Of business that dispenses with—to put it mildly 
—inartistic advertisement. However, as part of 
_ that frank modernism which we have predicated 
_ for the commercial architect, the provision of 
© significant spaces for inscriptions and of such 
~ signs as architecture can, by deliberate fore- 
thought and pre-arrangement, make properly 
_ conspicuous and artistic at once is a certain 
part of his problem, and a by no means unpleasant 
one, Inscriptions and signs add a literary value 
_ to buildings which grows in value with every 
_ year of their history, and we could. foresee a 
pleasant development of particular symbols and 
types in commercial architecture expressive of 
and akin to purpose in the building, of use alike 
to the tradesman and of interest to the public 
and artist. . r 


Horizontal and Vertical Principles of Design. 
The architectural qualities which can be 
exhibited in street architecture are thus com- 
paratively limited. In the greater number of 
cases the front or facade only can be seen and is 
capable of considered design, though in corner 
_ buildings there is a return frontage available 
_. which admits of some grouping. The fronts of 
- the many buildings forming a street are each 
_ comparatively narrow and lofty, and unless the 
_ street is a wide one. the general effect ‘of the 
_ design can only be appreciated from the limited 
_ standpoint of the pavement, either in sharp 
approaching perspective or in a directly opposite 


< 


view from a point near to and under the building. 


_ These limitations very seriously affect the possi- 
bilities of successful results, it being borne ia 
' mind that the success of the architecture is that 
of the executed building in situ and not of the 
harmony of the proportions in true elevation or 
upon its picturesqueness in an ideal perspective 
view. The test of satisfactory result rather than 
of pleasing elevation must beapplied rigorously 
to his work by the architect. This is not an 
easy thing to do, as each projection and horizontal 
effect is accentuated, while vertical lines and 
proportions are all foreshortened from either of 
_ the possible perspectives of an ordinary street. 
_ London architecture has but few examples of 
_ suitable methods of dealing with this difficulty. 
_. The horizontal cornice upon the skyline and 
_ similar lines subdividing the front above and 
_ below each storey of windows are the more 
usual methods. These have become simple to 
Pe: ‘the designer solely from custom and from the 
_ facility with which they are drawn with a 
a - T-square, but a free consideration of the problem 
of designing narrow frontages to- lofty buildings 
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___ tions of its neighbour. 

____ There grew up in Gothic times in the narrow 
_ devious lanes of busy mediaeval towns a method 
- quite as universal as the use of horizontal 
 Cornices and lines, in the use of vertical ones, 
the grouping and arrangement_being upwards, 
each window in a storey be‘ng grouped over the 
_ one below it, the margin lines being mace 


continuous and carried up into-a gable in which 
the centre one often reached. to the top, creating 

'. storeys in the roof as it went up. The principle 
seems more natural and proper, and one can 
easily imagine its growth among the craftsmen 
as a necessary tradition of street building, and 

» vindicating itself by its suitability and truth of 
expression to their artistic instinct. It may be 
remarked that in other branches of building, 
all of the same period, such as in the external 

' design of churches, detached houses and castles, 
there is no such universal tendency of vertical 
expression in the Middle Ages, the use of 
ornamental and corbelled parapets tending to 
complete many aspects of these buildings 
horizontally. But in street architecture the 

_ vertival grouping is very general, and instances 
of any other principle would be difficult to find 
and group until the dawn of the Renaissance, 
which brought with it the cult of the enormous 
horizontal crewn or cornice. 

Many examples remain in the Low Countries 
and in North and Westarn Germany—as at 
Liibeck, Miinster in Westphalia, and Nuremberg 
—of the assiduous application of the vertical 
pringipal to narrow street fronts, executed in 

_ brick and stone, and collectively a more in- 
structive exhibition of the innumerable possible 
combinations of simple forms upon one method 
is obtained. Of similar wooden architecture, 
where the horizontal prineip!e of beam or lintel 
construction necessarily enters all the con- 
struction and design, England furnishes examples 
in cities such as Chester, Shrewsbury and 
Tewkesbury, while in Normandy there are 
many refined examples of beautiful half-timber 
fronts. The application of a delicate artistic 
originality emphasizing and giving .value to 
vertical expression can be observed in medieval 
examples, and the employment of horizontal 
steps in the brickwork gables, so characteristic 
to us of Bruges, is echoed in stonework examples 
in Westphalia, while the Scotch corbie-stanes, or 
crow's feet, all subserve the same vertical 
principle of design. The advent of the Re- 
naissance in Northern Hurope did not, as in the 
South, bring the pedantic use of huge shadow- 
casting cornices into its less sunny clime—that 
was left for the pseudo-Italian palaces which 
made the modern London of fifty years ago so 
gloomy—but allowed a great freelom of treat- 

~ment in line and ornament, gradually casting 

loose from the craftsmen’s methods of develop- 
ment from purpose, fitting and subduing all to 
preconceived notions ‘of architectural effect. 
Swirling ~curves and disjointed architectural 
fixtures soon began to exercise themselve3 upon 
the polygon of wall surface provided by the 
front with its gable, and it was not until the 
need of a new restraint began to make itself 
felt that the freedom of rococo treatment was 
reduced by a steady application of horizontal 
cornice lines over and under each storey of the 
facade. 


Picturesque Streets. 


The happy independence which was obtained 
by each-front,. when the vertical. method -of 
design was practically universal, procured in 
the aggregate of a street view a charming 
grouping and freedom which has a fascinating 
effect, and always proves attractive to the artist- 
follower of Prout and Roberts on his sketching 
tours. The more or less flexible curves of the 
lines of road and gutters in a winding narrow 
street combine and yet contrast with the closely- 
grouped vertical sub-divisions of the house 
fronts, often broken by occasional projecting 
oriels or corbelled turrets, or in half-timber 
work by joist ends and brackets, and with the 
gable peaks in varying proportions, heights 
and skyline pictures naturally form themselve; 
without effort of fancy or composition. The 
charm of a me lizeval town has certainly within 
it a basis of reasonable beauty instructive to us 
as modern street builders which will bear 
stripping of it; antiquity and associations —that 
is, of the quality with which we cannot endue 
our designs—and compare instructively with 
the artistic effect of more modern thoroughfares, 
whether purposely. architectuval ag in the chill 
sobriety of Moorgate or King William Streets, 
or accidentally arranged on modern lines as in 
Queen Victoria Street or Shaftesbury Avenue. 

We do wish to assure an_universal artistic 
principle of street-building design, for to do so 
would be to limit the illimitable possibilities of 
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~ special legislation. 
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artistic combination and effect, but from the 
impressions of result» we may derive safely 
enough the conclusion that in narrow frontages 
the design should be self-contained, its lines 
terminating satisfactorily within their own 
field, and the direction which is to the eye un- 
bounded—namely, the vertical one—being that 
in which the artistic sense of appropriateness 
can be best brought to play; while totally 
tie effect of a street or city built of independent 
but self-contained designs is pleasing, the 
separate fronts adding together picturesquely 
in the necessarily horizontal. perspective of the 
streets. 


Uniformity and Symmetry: Regent Street. 


There are, however, many principles of design 
and ideas of symmetrical or picturesque arrange- 
ment beside those into the discussion of which 
we have gone at some length, 

The principal consideration, in contrast to 
what we will call the medizval independence 
of each frontage, is that of a uniformity 
compulsorily applied either by that relic of 
medizyvalism most necessary and useful to 
architectural effect, the lord of the manor, or by 
The underlying idea in such 
cases is the assumpticn, almost an unproved one, 
certainly uncertain, that uniformity of effect in 
street architecture is necessary and desirable in 
the interests of dignity and art. This whole 
doctrine of architectural symmetry has been 
courageously assailed by Gothic revival en- 
thusiasts, its value denied, and its effests of 
repetition and graduation scoutel, as formal 
weaknesses alien to the picturesque and traly 
artistic. The present generation stands in many 
respects at the parting of the ways. The heat 
of Gothic vigour has evaporated, and we are 
prepared to consider its artistic assertions at 
least as coolly as we have regarded the orders 
and proprieties of the preceding school which 
produced Regent Street and park. 

Within the last half-century public taste, 
national genius, or what you will to call that 
will-o’-the-wisp, has romanticised into mediz- 
valism with its guilds and crafts, ideally uniting 
work with art in life, and not in vain; als) not 
in vain has it discovered the charms of the 
Bloomsbury and Soho view of art life, with its 
sober respectability of external appearance and 
delicious completeness within, reticent to plain- 


_ne3s about the hous?and home, and serenely 


Athenian in monumental churches and porticoed 
institutions, While this sprite of fashion is at 
present dissipating her enthusiasms in a somewhat 
libertine interlude, we can dono harm by put- 
ting in a plea for the organ'sed hypocrisy of 
Rezent Street, with its many and various dis- 
positions and sub-divis‘ons successfully masked 
in stat2ly groups and blocks culminating in the 
magnificert quadrant, new-made annually with 
fresh paint which renews every architectural 
feature with whitenes3 of surface—and is not 
architecture but mainly surface ma'‘ter, after all ! 
The sense of scale, of grouping, of harmony and 
of successful regulation still survive in Regent 
Street, though well-nigh three-quarters of a 
century have elapsed since it was designed, and 
of all London streets it is yet the only one of 
which, as street architecture in total, we can in 
any way be proul. We must not fail, though, to 
qualify. our self-congratulation by the objections 
which lie below the surface, for they will practi- 
cally prevent an entire repetition of the experi- 
ment. The-stately grouping of varying blocks 
has been achieved mainly by the sacrifice of 
what to-day would be altogether too valuable 
comfort in arrangement and-of market rental 
value in the “‘upper parts,” . There isa manifest 
wrestling between internal facts and external 
appearances, which struggles with windows, 
parapets and roof lines. The pleasant propor- 
tion of width of s‘reet to height of building will 
be rarely attained now in any great city, and 
the charm of curved line on which the whote 
street scheme is planned from St. James Park to 
Langham Place is uniquely happy in its archi- 
tectural effect. The effort was g great one; the 
genius of Nash one for the occasion; and the 
result characteristic.of the age that produced 
it, and serviceable and delightful to that which 
has followed. London would frankly approve 
of a repetition of the occasion, effort and 
genius, and, of a result as expressive of our 
generation as of that of the First Gentleman of 
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Speculative Building in Important Streets, 

A practical aspect of our subject sorely presses 
us to-day in London, and to some extent in all 
our larger cities. We have been considering 
the improvement of our street architecture upon 
definitions of the requirements of commercial 
buildings, and the way in which the architect 
seriously devoted to the advancement of his art 
can meet and give them artistic expression. 
These requirements postulate as a requirer an 
intelligent progressive man of business, as also a 
sympathetic and trained architectural mind to 
consider them, Bat practically neither the 
business man nor the architect have anything to 
say upon the matter in a way which can affect 
street architecture, for their buildings are ready 
made for them. They are the production—and 
as such also express the characteristics and 
ideals of their producers—of building investors 
who, buying or securing the most prominent 
and serviceable sites, have erected speculative 
shops and warehouses upon them as ready-made 
goods for the purchaser. I do not propose to 
take any exception here to the speculative pur- 
chase of land likely to become valuable, or to 
its being offered at the highest obtainable 
figure; and though it is gravely open to doubt 
whether the policy of providing ready-made 
buildings is the best and most profitable either 
for the promoter or purchaser, or for both, I 
conceive it well to be within the proper limits 
of our subject to protest in the name of our 
commercial men, in the name of architects and 
of all passers-by who have regard fcr the 
pleasant, decent and beautiful character of the 

“jes of our. land, against the outrageous 
garity of design, ignorance or defiance of 
elementary considerations of appropriateness, of 
proportion and of architectural suitability in 
expression, and against the abominably kad 
mentation that characterise the great 
speculative building blocks recently erected 
and now being carried out upon many of the 
most important sites in the metropolis. There 
seems to be no protection for the public, refined 
or refined, against the insults to taste and 
national self-respect by which the sordid inca- 
pacity of grossly ignorant men defaces our finest 
and most important thoroughfares, The archi- 
tecture of the whole class of speculative building 
is normally of.a-low class, but since this element 
has invaded the more expensive sites and. pro- 
ceeded to erect buildings demanding the highest 
rents the depthsof the degradation of speculative 
~ building art have received a new exploration 
and exposure that is appalling, Kind nature 
makes us slowly oblivious to constant or re- 
current physical pain, but, speaking from painful 
experience, I cannot discover any such allevia- 
tion in the doom of having to come into daily 
contact with buildings in high places exhibiting 
the worst effects of architectural degradation. 
Indeed, a settled despair of London, in spite of 
much in many directions to give bright hopes of 
oases of cheer in the desert, drops with chilling 
and deadly effect upon that zeal without which 
an architect is fairly useless to his fellows and 
his art. A really bad building is a upas tree, to 
be destroyed as rapidly as possible, and of the 
real badness of this branch of mcdern street 
architecture no one has any doubt. It is not 
eyen to be expected that the promoter or even 
h’s architect (so-called) possibly knows or cares 
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that it is bad or good ; their interests are other- 
wise entirely wrapt up in present profits, and 
these are compelled by the occupation by their 
buildings of certain positions, and ensured at no 
more or less, whether the architecture is a 
source of pleasure or pain to the citizens upon 
whom it is forced. We protest; if we can do 
nothing else we will make this beginning by 
crying revolt against a shameless bad architecture, 
continued diszrace to our building art, com- 
mercial intelligence, national self-respect and 
civilisation. There are no good points, not 
even: of arrangement and suitability or im- 
provement, in the design of these blocks, and 
their construction sails as near inefficiency as 
the administration of a difficult statute by 
hard-worked and heayily-handicapped district 
surveyors can allow, 


Regulation of Desigrs, — 


In conclusion, it is not, perhaps, much good 
railing at a blot, however iniquitous, upon the 
surface of a city ; but as the mischief is spreading 
rapidly, we would point out again that, while 
not limiting buying or selling, free trade if you 


_ Will, in land of public or priyate importance, 


there is a definite call for,such a censorship, as 
liberal as you like but cultured and wide, that 
will prevent the intrusion of ready-made or 
purposeless buildings of hideous and incompetent 
architecture upon. our public streets, With 
good will some reference to authority of designs 


in important streets of distinctive character . 


should be readily obtained, not only as at 
present exists by statute upon construction, 
height, purpose and accommcdation, but upon 
the more widely-dispersed, though less concen- 
trated evil, of bad design, There is as yet no 
sufficient standard of public.taste to enable us to 
trust such censorship without fear of contro- 
versy in the hands of any-mere officials, but 
with the organised societies for the promotion of 
the fine arts and architecture and for the im- 
provement of our cities there should be no 
difficulty in obtaining sufficiently large com- 
mittees of taste willing to proffer advice and 
criticism and exercise yeto without illiberality 
or narrowness, There may be danger in this 
suggestion, the censorship may prove either a 
stork or a log to the frogs, but there are greater 
dangers in the continuance of the existing state 
of things, for some of the 
best streets of London are 
already marred and ap- 
pear to exhibit a gross 
decadence of public taste, 
which is really as untrue 
as any other artistic char- 


acteri:tic of such build- 
ings. 
The London County 


Council, happily, 
to some extent, 
se2m alive to this 
danger in regard 
to the thorough- 
fare which they 
have in hand; 
and as they have 
proposed regula- 
tions for Dbuild- 
ingsupon the new 
crescent towards 
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the Strand, and have held a tentative competition — 
for uniform designs, that certainly mark a pro- 
gression of ideas in the direction of proper 
control. But the» subject is one of great 
difficulty and complexity ; and unless the control 
is in the first place wisely directed in the true 
interests of successful. architecture by highly 
competent hands, and in the second is so entirely 


firm by enactment and covenant that it cannot © 
be broken away from, the experiment will not us 
be successful. These two conditions are not ag 
unattainable, and Londoners hope for much, as 5 
as they always do, in spite of much disappoint- P 
ment. Into the discussion of the great new 
street from Holborn to the Strand, so full of ; 
detail and interest, we cannot now enter if we “ 
would. The preliminary work is too far advanced e 
for suggestions to be of much value to the = 
authorities, but we can and do appeal to all oF 
who build in our streets, whether promoters, ‘ 
owners, men of commerce, of speculation. or of ; 
public purpose, to employers, builders and om 


architects alike, to consider how deéply import- © ; 
ant is the right use of every opportunity of =~ 
permanent building to the whole city ; and if 
character is written in stone, wood or iron, that 


f > 


character should reveal devotion to the highest a 
ideals. - 
: 

Masters and Men. 


The Operative Painters at Horwich are on strike  —~ 
for an increase of wages from 8d. to 83d. per 
hour so as to bring them up to the same rate as 
Bolton. The masters refuse to give the advance 
to all the men, but special hands are now engaged 
over the sum asked for, One firm has granted 
the advance, 


Coventry Building Dispute.—The Coventry 
building dispute is settled as far as the brick- a 
layers, labourers, masons and painters are con- 
cerned, An alteration of working hours in the a 
winter months has been agreed upon, The 


carpenters and joiners are asking for an advance 
of a farthing per hour. If they decide to insist 


upon their demands, then the question will have 
to be submitted to arbitration as the rules — 
provide, 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 
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Mr. CAROE ON THE PRESERVATION OF 
ANCIENT BUILDINGS, 


SPECIAL general meeting of the Architec- 
A tural Association was held ‘at 9, Conduit 
Street, W., on Friday evening last.. Mr. BE. Guy 
Dawber, vice-president, who occupied the chair, 
proposed that the following alterations and 
additions be made to the by-laws’:— 

By-law 26: Substitute the words “ first 
‘ordinary general meeting’’ in place of annual 
general meeting. 

By-law 30: Omit the words “ hon, auditors,” 

Omit by-law 36. 

By-law 42 to read: ‘'42. The first - general 
meeting during each session shall be the annual 
general meeting for that session, and at such 
meeting the prizes shall be distributed, the 
president shall deliver an address, and short 
addresses shall be invited from senior members 
of the profession. At the first ordinary general 
meeting each session a statement of the accounts 
of the Association, duly audited by a professional 
accountant, shall be laid before the members.” 

These alterations and additions were agreed 
to. The ordinary general meeting of the 
Association was then held. After the minutes 
had been read and confirmed, Messrs. H. C, W. 
Dod (London, N.) and J. A, Maxwell-Stirling 

’ (Madras) were elected members of the Associa- 
‘tion. The chairman then announced the 
following additional donations to the New 
Premises Fund :— 


J £& s. d, 
Worshipful Company of Olothworkers 50 0 0 
J.T Obristopher - - - - - 1010 0 
O. Harrison Townsend - - - - 1010 0 
Louis Ambler - = - - - 6 5 0 
A.M. Torrance - - - - - 5 5 0 
-O, F. Longden ~ - - - - 5-0 0 
H. Longden - - - - - - 5 0 0 
FP. Lishman - - - - - - 3.0 0 
R. W. Collier - - - - - 2. 2°70 
O.,Dunch = - - - - - - De KS, 
E. W. Lees” - - - - - - 2.2 °0 
W. J. Norlbillard - - . - - 2Fi2s0 
A. W. Papworth - - - - - 22-70 
J.D. Slater - - - - - - FE 1=30 

; 106 1 0 
Donations previously announced 3,957 7 6 


Total - - - £4,063 8 6 

Mr. R. 8. Balfour announced some addicions 

to the library, and the chairman then read the 
House List for the next session, which included 

_ Mr. Henry T. Hare as presideut, and Messrs, W. 

_A. Pite and Louis Ambler as vice-presidents. 

Mr. W. _D, Carée then read his paper on ‘‘ The 
Preservation of Ancient Buildings.’ After re- 
ferring to the Cambridge Camden Society the 
lecturer spoke of Sir Gilbert Scott, with whom 
the attempt to reconstruct the past rather than 
to preserve it grew like a fungus, plunging a 
great and deserved reputation into the dust. 
Reference was next made to restoration in 
France, Germany and Italy, where a Jarge 

-number of ancient buildings bad been changed 
into cast-iron echoes of themselves. Viollet-le- 
Due deliberately set before himself the goal 
of recovering the supposed form of a building 
at that precise period of its existence which he 
pedantically elected to be the most beautiful, or 
most interesting, or both. Leon Cathedral in 
Spain was an example of this method. The 
_ fagades, the guide-book tells us with satisfaction, 
_ “have been purged of their Renaissance disfigure- 
ments,” yet observe the inanity of the “ Gothic” 
_ which has taken their place. 
Mr. Caréde continued:—The restoration of 
the walls of Carcassonne, upon which, under 
Le-Duc, the French Government has wasted 
untold thousands, and aided by which Le-Duc 
was able to lay before us with a scholarly 
intuition and definiteness worthy of all praise 
the history and science of Romanesque and 
- Medizyal fortification, forms a striking, not to 
say ludicrous, example of the failure of the 
method, even in erudite hands.. The further 
works now in progress in which Le-Duc’s 
methods are being carried forward are really 
more comical than words can express, One is 
indeed tempted to ask if these men are quite 
sane. All over Europe works of a similar kind 
have been during the last thirty years, and ‘still 
are, in active progress, and yet the modern 
erect of a newly-emancipated continent is such 
_ that: these gross misprisions of antiquity are 
warmly approved, and medieval travestie 
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are too often regarded as glorious national 
monuments, 
If I am asked for examples, they occur in 


every town, almost in every village: Angou-. 
léme with hardly an ancient stone left undis- | 


turbed ; Leon largely rebuilt ; Upsala a modern 
building; St. Mark’s, 
engineer’s construction; S. Front, Perigueux, 
with the bottom knocked out of its remarkable 
history; Albi restored, and now being re- 
restored apparently for the sole cause that the 
French Government does not know what to do 
with its wealth; that marvellous courtyard of 
St. Gregorio, at Valladolid, wrecked and rebuilt, 
and all its wondrous carvings scraped up into 
soapy whiteness ; the delightful sculpture of 
Wisby being recarved because the architect 
(he told me s9 himself) thinks they are archaic 
and the heads too big for the bodies, and that 
he can draw them better, brilliant draughtsman 
as he undoubtedly is; Trondhjem and Stavan- 
ger new cut; Irederiksborgslot restored by a 
brewer like unto a public bar. Andin Germany ! 
The restorations made in Germany are more 
appalling than words can tell. J know not 
where to begin nor where to stop in referring to 
them. ; 

I am not exempting our own country. We 
have suffered grievously—irrevocably—and not 
the least from the curious revivalist heresy 
that the art of architecture stopped short in the 
year of grace 1534. We are still suffering, but 
fortunately a sounder sense of proportion, 
which I am here to advocate to-night—the sense 
of preservation—is gradually making headway 
among us. 

In passing, I refer to one other “ grim’”’ one- 
man school of destructive restoration, which is 
fortunately individual and unique—the brutal, 
ignorant, conceited, self-opinionated ‘‘ school” 
of Lord Grimthorpe. It has been as much a 
disgrace to the century and the Church which 
permitted it as to the man who has had the 
effrontery to direct and to pay for it. Silence 
is perhaps most meet where memory is pain. 

Parallel with this, but unfortunately on a 
wider plane, is the rapid d.struction of ancient 
monuments to make way for so-called modern 
improvements. We witnessed lately how our 
County Council destroyed Tudor House to make 
way for an extra bit of asphalt. 

But preservation, too, has its extreme forms 
which, like all extremes, carry their dangers to 
a good cause. I am most fully in sympathy 
with the primary tenets of the Society for the 
Protection of Ancient Buildings, but I must not 
be held to endorse all its methods, 

I commend the various advisatory leaflets 


issued by the Society, with special mention of - 


Professor Church’s recent admirable excursus 
upon wall paintings. They are generally sound 
and practical and instructive. But there will 
not be found very succinctly laid down the fol- 
lowing somewhat inchoate and elusive principles 
which I have endeavoured to cull briefly from 
some examples executed and statements made 
by members of the Society :— 

1, As a general axiom, a building is to be 
considered asa gem in a glass case. ‘To touch 
or disturb it in any manner whatever is an act 
of sacrilege (a sentiment with which IJ, for one, 
heartily concur). 

2, Nevertheless, you may whitewash it to 
any extent.. You may rake out the inside: of 
the walls, and substitute blue brick for old core 
without stint. You may rebuild or finish an 
interior with blue bricks, or you may patch up 
cracks externally with blue bricks. 

3. But you may not patch them up with the 
original material of which the wall is built. 
That is counterfeit. f 

4, When you come to tracery, however, you 
may repair that in stone, and make such a copy 
of the old as you may be capable of. That, 
somehow, is not counterfeit. 

5, You must underpin on all possible occasions. 

6. And just as you may use whitewash, you 
may a's) use plaster. You may, indeed, 
“restore” ancient plaster in the fullest sense 
of. the obnoxious word. In the eyes of the 
Society there is some special virtue in plaster 
as a medizval building material which claims 
for it a treatment more exacting than you might 
accord to highly-wrought stone or timber, let tis 
say. 

7. Finally, the Society for the Protection of 
Ancient Buildings may advertise you and itself, 


Venice, externally an | 
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or you may advertise the Society for the Pro- 
tection of Ancient Buildings and yourself, in the 
Press, or on quaintly-lettered tablets—if, that is, 
you are acting under its xgis, 

8. But woe betide you if you attempt any- 
thing whatever in any direction in connection 
with an old building without such imprimatur. 

Here, then, I have briefly referred to the 
methods of the extreme schools on either side. 
The first is purely destructive, and the second 
creates in place a reactive method, apt to impress 
itself in illogical fads, as for instance when it 
whitewashes Exeter Guildhall, and is quite 
ready, we have been informed, to whitewash 
Westminster Abbey, ; 

Now, I believe that wisdom lies once more in 
the Via Media, 

If the tower and spire of Salisbury Cathedral 
were to fall to-morrow (from which catastrophe 
we have lately been saved by a restoration in 
defiance of every precept of the 8.P.A.B., but 
against which no word of criticism was breathed), 
will any one say that we should do wrong inre- 
building it on the old model, and all that it 
destrcyed in its collapse? I certainly should 
recognise such a reconstruction as a legitimate 
“counterfeit.” Too many windy words have been 
wasted over so-called ‘counterfeits.’ Do we 
blame the Perpendicular builders of Westminster 
Abbey and accuse them of counterfeit because 
they imitated the Harly Decorated style, and in 
some places very cleverly? Or do we call in 
question Mr, Micklethwaite’s work, daily growing 
at the west end? It is, as I understand, a 
necessitous reproduction of ancient forms. 

There are two primary principles which govern 
all cases :—1. In an ancient building not a stick 
nor a stone shall be moved if a sufficient reason 
is forthcoming to keep it where and how we 
find it. 2, When the work is done, no modern 
workman’s mark shall be seen wherever such 
can be avoided. 

The question arses : ‘‘ How far is the ancient 
to give way to modern requirements!” Primarily 


_ the answer is, and this must be our third 


principle, “It is not to give way.” Neverthe- 
less, common-sense says that a building whos2 
life, so to speak, is active must be suited to the 
needs of the day, within reasonable bounds, 
But I would ask you to bear in mind steadfastly 
that the tendency of to-day is to do too much, 
and you will never err on the wrong side if in 
the matter of adaptation (Iam not now speak- 
ing of stability) you do too little. You cannot 
preserve too much, 

It may be convenient at this stage, after the 
mention of these three guiding principles, to 
subdivide the buildings with which we are called 
upon to deal into three classes :— 

(1) Ancient buildings which -have continued 
in the use for which they were erected up to 
the present, and which it is desired to preserve 
for the same use—cathedrals and churches 
chiefly, detached monuments, some mansions 
and schools, 

(2) Ancient buildings which have gone out 
of use, but which it is desired to recover to their 
old use or adapt to a new one, or incorporate 
into the midst of new buildings—old manor 
houses become farms, or farms become cottages, 
or ancient school buildings incorporated into a 
modern growth. 

(3) Ruins of ancient buildings which it is 
desired to preserve as ruins and to prevent from 
further decay. 

Now, while the same principles will govern 
in all divisions, the practice in each will vary 
somewhat, In applying them, let me recapitu- 
late succinctly tne three principles already 
enunciated :— 

(1) Nothing shall be touched which can be 
left alone, 

(2) We must efface our own work. 

(3) Ancient work shall not give way to 
modern needs, 

These are primary precepts. Hardly in any 
case will it be possible, unfortunately, to fulfil 
them; but according to the measure of our 
success in doing so in our work will that work 
be itself successful. 

A fourth general principle applicable to all 
cases has to be stated, although it goes as a 
matter of course. 

(4) Our first efforts will be directed to the 
stability of the building. 

A fifth will, perhaps, not be so generally 
accepted in regard to all three divisions; it is 
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(5)-The beauty of an ancient building is not 
to be marred by inharmonious accessories for 
any purpose whatever. The proposal, for 
instance, once made to build great brick 
buttresses to prop up the west front of Peter- 
borough Cathedral I regard as simply brutal 
and an insult to the designers of that remarkable 
work, I cannot subscribe to Ruskin’s precept, 
“Do not care about the unsightliness of the 
aid,” although I admit its argumentative 
effectiveness, 

The sixth and last general principle will be : 

(6) In all cases ivy must be removed and 
destroyed. 

Mr. Carde then proceeded to deal with these 
principles in detail as concerned with the three 
elasses of buildings under consideration, in the 
course of which he said :— 

First see to your foundations, Remarkable 
although .their work was above ground, the 
medizvalists were sorry scampers in the matter 
of foundations, and they seemed to have 
exercised no forethought as to the weight they 
proposed to put upon them. It follows that 
underpinning is a frequent necessity. 

Next repair the cracks and consolidate the 
core of the walls. I need hardly mention the 
utility of liquid grout in this connection, but 
must warn you not to use fresh cement. 

Then we have often to deal with leaning walls. 
The idea that a wall is dangerous or necessarily 
going to fall because it leans is an absolute, if 
popular, fallacy. The mechanics of the question 
are simple enough. Remove all lateral pressure 
and the wall will not fall until the line of the 
centre of gravity passes outside the base. If the 
wall be buttressed there is a still greater angle 
of safety. 

Let us pass to the repair of decayed stonework. 
The panacea for such decay, as advocated by the 
Protection Socie!y, is whitewash. The panacea 
of the restorer is of course wholesale recon- 
struction. -Now, a committee of chemical experts 
and architects has been sitting for a prolonged 


period in the cndeayour to discover some process | 


by which the unfortunate decay in the stone- 
work of Westminster Abbey may be arrested. 
Where such decay has taken place in stones of 
which the chief constituent is carbonate of lime, 
and where the cause is the sulphurous emanations 
from the modern ‘town atmosphere, which con- 
vert carbonate of lime into gypsum, a soluble 
substance, an arresting remedy has been found 
in baryta-water (hydrate of baryta), You may 
see the effect inside the chapter-house, which 
has been dealt with under Professor Church’s 
able direction, Unfortunately in other places, 
where such a remedy was most needed, it proved 
a disappointment, and it is evident that it can 
be used only with the greatest circumspection. 
But the committee’s report will be awaited with 
interest, especially if it determines for us the 
value of whitewash. 

And what of the wholesale restoration? I 
adhere definitely to my precept No, 1. I 
should always myself advocate the employ- 
ment of two architects in collaboration on any 
work of reparation, so that_rashness or error 
cx jgncrance might be curbed in their effects. 
But in any case I should like to see constituted 
an authoritative committee to whom the younger 
man—and his senior, too, for the matter of that 
—might come, free of cost, for the resolution of 
his doubts and difficulties, 

+ Now, the principles I have suggested for stone- 
work apply generally to woodwork, 

The beautiful roof of Gedney, Lincolnshire, 
wag in the last stages of decay and dilapidation. 
The walls were pushed out and cracked in all 
directions. It was repaired without moving a 
single timber from its place. I can conceive no 
ereater stigma attaching to an architect than 
that he finds it necessary to replace an old roof 
with a new one because the old one is seriously 
decayed. : 

In your windows recollect the vast importance 
of iron stanchions and saddle-bars, and on no 
pretext allow the ancient ones which you find 
to be done away with. If the iron has rasted 
in the stone, it should be temporarily removed, 
. the rust filed away, and while the surface is 
bright it should be reset in cement. Paint it 
then with two good coats of red oxide befvure it 
havits two final c-ats of black, and it will rot 
give troub’e again. Sand out as far as you can 
against wire-protecting guards to stained-glass 
windows. I find that these make excellent 


| upon to “restore,” 
| the second class of buildings, to which the 


chicken runs for the parsonage garden, A word 
further of warning, and I have~done on this 
head. If you find cracks in your tower, look to 
your bell frame. j 

Mr. Carve closed the consideration of churches 
by briefly applying these principles to a hypo- 
thetical case in which an architect is called 
He next dealt briefly with 


general tenor of his preceding remarks applied, 
after which he spoke of the third and last class 
—tuins. He said :—I have reserved till now the 
sixth principle—the destruction of ivy, Of 
course I shall be told that Iam advocating the 
destruction of the picturesque, but it is not so. 


Quite apart from the destructive qualities of ivy, - 


the entire concealment of architecture by any 
evergreen growth i3 merely the rendering of it 
valueless. One is reminded of the seer of 
Brantwood’s words: ‘The artist who looks to 
the stem of the ivy instead of the shaft of the 
pillar is carrying out in more daring freedom 
the debased-sculptor’s choice of the hair instead 
of the countenance,” é 

Of course, in the early days after ivy destruc- 
tion your building looks bare and unclad, but 
take heart and counsel, Nature has provided 


amost happy substitute, which is as harmless . 


as it is beautiful. You may plant ampelopsis 
reitchit to any extent, the lovely light-hearted 
and fickle but. always tender sister of the stern 
and solemn ivy.. After two or three years of 
patient tending and watching the growth of a 
plant which has tested and likes its situation 
is almost phenomenal,. You have the lovely 
daintiness of the spring leaves, the richness of 
the summer green, and the glory of the autumn 
sunsets. And when the glory has departed, all 
your architecture is revealed again, with the 
slender tendrils only adding texture to -the 
walls, 

At the highly interesting church of Westwell, 
near Ashford in Kent, a church where the 
thirteenth-century groining is done in concrete, 
this lovely creeper has been permitted to grow 
over the window glass, which it loves to do. 
The glass is fortunately transparent. The effect 
is more beautiful than any modern glass-painter 


| has ever conceived, I commend it to you, 
To recapitulate :—First, get rid of the ivy on_ 


yourruin. The thick stems should be cut at about 
3ft. distances and dressed with corrosive sub- 
limate or any strong destructive chemical. The 


ivy must not be torn down from the face of the 


wall until it has lost its power of clinging, and 
should then be most carefully removed by the 
aid of scaffolding, and, what is still more im- 
portant, the aid of tender-handed and careful 
workmen. 

Obviously the most important duty is to pro- 
tect roofless walls from the inroads of rain and 
frost. The method adopted at Kirkstall was to 
carry the irregular walls up to more or less the 
same leyel and cope_with flat stones, slightly 
weathered, This, no doubt, is practically 
effectual if the coping stone is good. But the 
sacrifice is very great. The building loses its 
picturesque claim as a ruin, and becomes formal 
at once. I cannot see that so drastic a treat- 
ment is necessary. It is quite possible to 


remove the soil and vegetation from the rough 


wall tops, and grout them in with cement, 
leaving their irregular contour, and it is only 
necessary to prov de for carrying off the rain 
with fairly even distribution, Y 

We come now to the difficult point of 
the treatment of 
ancient building, necessary for its 
sustenance, : 

Occas'ons arise where it is absolutely neces- 
sary to reconstruct part of an arcade, an arch, 
or a buttress, or perhaps a vault, or some 
tracery. It appears to be an accepted principle, 
even by our keenest historic friends, that where 
old stones exist and their approximate position 
i; known, they may be put back—re-used. But 
the doctrine has been put forward and. acted 
upon that although you may. build part of a 


proper 


feature with its old stones you may not add to . 


their number by new stones to the same section. 
Now, [ do not hold with this system. I protest 
strongly against it, for I bel‘eve it to be false in 
logic as it is injuricus io effect, If you are 
afraid of falsifying history, there are two cours?s. 
Kituer rebuild in rough-hewn masonry, which 
will tell its tale, or copy the old as nearly as you 
can, but put a mark or date on each stone if you 


bring before you is not less difficult because | 


| bat hope that my views will receive their meed 


_ beam walls, 


reconstractions of ete | ning and Arrangement, Architectural and Ornamental 


will leave some imperishable record. of your . 
work, ve 
Gentlemen, the subject I have venture to 


barely two minds think alike upon it, and I can 


of criticism. But I hope, too, it will be kindly, 
and will give me the credit of pressing before 
all else upon the keen restorer the doctrine of 
“‘pands off,” of recognising an actual as well as 
a sentimental beauty in time-worn and time- 
honoured antiquity,-and of using my utmost 
endeavours to preserve what can be wiped out 
in an hour and, like Humpty Dumpty, never 
picked up again, : : 

A discussion followed in which Mr, Aston — 
Webb, A,R.A., Mr, Thackeray Turner, Pro‘essor 
Beresford Pite and the chairman took part. 

3 ; 


2 : “ 
Views & Reviews, 
Tae Formal Garden. eH ae eee 
The technical excellence of these illustrations 
is very great ; they are of a good size andare well | 
printed on stout paper: so that they make a very _ 
pleasant and useful album, pleasant on account 
of the beauty of some of the gardens shown, and — 
useful for copying purposes for those wbo desire 
to produce miniature Hampton Courts and small 
models of Wilton Houses. Mr, Triggs’s sketches 
are clear and unelaborate, their object being to 
set forth the plans and main details, while the  — 
beautiful collotypes present the gardens inall 
their charm of leaf and sunlight. The formal 
garden, however, can be carried too far, so that ; 
its artificiality tires and its absolute uniformity — 
makes the observer long for a patch of grass 
that is not sliced up like so much brawn, or for 
a ragged piece of wood where the trees do not ~ 
grow like pencils nor the bushes like tubs, ~~ 
Many of the gardens illustrated in this collection —_ 
are very fine—there is a certain theatrical effect — 
about them which pleases, and the grand scale 
on which they are carried out is undeniably 
imposing—yet the most beautiful of them all is 
the least formal: for the Privy Garden at 
Hampton Court, with its lovely trees growing in _ 
wild harmony and its peeps of lawn and path, — 
is far more charming than all the rest : let it be 
compared. with the very formal garden of 
Trentham Hall—both have ariveras background 
—and itsadvantage is at once evident, Another 
contrast of a somewhat similar kindisoffered __ 
by the Italian Garden of Wilton House, withits 
fine vista along the path that runs between the 
tall trees: here the beds arecut u> unmercifully 
and the restlessness which they.exhibit is only 
emphasised by the quiet expanse of lawn tothe 
left. “a BA 
Besides those already mentioned, the formal 
gardens of Drayton House, Hatfield House, 
Levens Hall (Westmorland), with its clip horn- 
Balearres (Fifeshire), Kinross ~ 
House, Drumlanrig Castle, and the beautiful — 
terraces of Barncluith (Lanarkshire) are included ‘ 
in this portfolio, in addition to which some — 
carden vas2s and a number of English and | 
Scotch sundials are illustrated, and a fine view 
is given of the eagle-crowned eatrance gates to 
Drayton House. To those who like formal 
gardens this additional collection will appeal at 
once. , 5: ares 
“ Formal] Gardens il’ England and Scotland ; their Plan- 
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Features —Part Il,” by H. Inigo Triggs, A.RI.B A, | 
London: B. T. Batsford, 91, Higi Holbora, pric 21s. 
nett. see - ¢ 
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Much Art. Se 
Sir Martin Coaway, having for the past len = 
years. occupied himself in great travels, more — 
especially among the high mountains of the | 
earth, people have forgotten (or never known) 
that for many years-previously he deyotel him- | 
self to the study of art. Now, however, as.~ 
Slade Professor at Cambridge, in the voluma — 
under consideration he amplifies the views — 
which he set forth when Professor of Art at 
Liverpool. This yolume has no special literary . 
m-rit, but the author, as one might expect — 
deals with the numerous problems in a very. — 
clear and practical manne:; he acknowlelges 
the requirements of the day, instead ofignoring =~ 
them, like mo t writers on art; and he doz not. 


; 
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district, would be ridiculous, 
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wander into those regions of involved rhetoric 
or chronic moaning which are seemingly s0 
attractive to many weary critics, Sir Martin 
Conway, in his first lecture, condemns the 
proposal to tax site values in cities, which he 
rightly considers would have a ruinous effect on 
tne remaining open spaces, and he also has a 
strong word to say against committees of taste ; 
but we are glad to note that ‘‘ England is not a 
country of hopeless Philistines, Probably it does 
not contain a larger percentage of Philistines 
than Athens did in the days of Pericles. It is 
the structure of our society which is Philistine, 
rot the units of which our society is composed.” 
Sir Martin covers a lot of ground in his lectures, 
and he deals with so many subjects that it is 
impossible eyen to mention a tithe of them here, 
for they range from the art of living to photo- 
graphic cvllections, and from “atmosphere ” in 
a picture to the introduction of turnips from 
‘Holland. These subjects are, however, well knit 
together, and the teaching about them generally 
sensible and wholesome. The author has 
much to say about journalism and art, 
and he invokes a mead of pity for tbe povr 
critic who has one day only to rush around an 
Academy exhibition and is required to give his 
comment to the world the next morning, 
“Almost every artist declares that the whole 
mass of published art-criticism is worthless ; 
yet probably nine artists out of ten subscribe 
to press-cutting agencies,”--Sir Martin has in- 
deed a s-nse of humour. 


“The Domain of Art,” by Sir W. Martin Conway. 
London : John Murray, price 7s. 6d. nett. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of r s who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, Questions should im all cases be 
addressed to the Editor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. : 
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Hoods for Grates. 


LIVERPOOL.—T. V. H, writes: ‘‘ Kindly name 
a firm who make or stock metal hoods for dog- 


- grates to brick flue.” 


Messrs. ‘Young & Marten, 


Caledonian Works, 
Stratford, E. : 


L.G.B. Accounts. 


CAMBERLEY.—W. V. M. writes: ‘ Kindly 
explain how to enter up the stores account 
book prescribed by the L.G.B, The word 
‘stores’ includes highway ‘ materials,’ and if a 
page is to be reserved for each class of stores, 
one will have about fifty pages opeo for grass 
seed, dust wagons, horses, scavengers’ brooms, 
shovels, picks, &c. Is this what is intended?” 

The workiugs of the official mind being pecu- 
liar, if not extensive, it is impossible to say 
definitely what the L.GB. require, but the 
querist can kardly err on the side of too much 
detail. But as few accounts (practically ledger 
accounts) as possible should be made, grouping 
miscellaneous matters of a kindred nature woen- 
ever practicable. Dust wagons, horses, brooms, 
&c., are, however, not ‘‘stores’’ in a legitimate 
sense ; they should rather be classed as * plant” 
and exc'uded from the stores account book. 
No hard-and fast rule could be laid down, 


because in a large district a multiplicity of 


accounts would be requisite which, in a smaller 
H. BE. 


The Use of Deal. 


Lonpon, W.—W. J. 8. writes : “ During some 
alterations to an old house in Canterbury we 
unearthed a small carved panel of deal wood 


which had scratched upon it the date ‘1404, 


As doubts haye been thrown upon the fact 


that the panel is really of this age, can you 
state whetber deal was in use at that time?” 

I know of no instance of the use of deal for 
architectural work in this country earlier than 
the sixteenth century. It is not at all likely 
the date “1404” is genuine. The earliest. so- 
called example of the use of deal I ever saw is 
the old Stavekirke, originally the parish church, 
at Fortun in Norway, but removed bodily some 
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years ago to private grounds a few miles outside 
Bergen, in that country. It is said to date 
from A.D, 1150. I have had opportunities for 
examining it very closely, and if one excepts 
the two doors (both more than 3ft. wide and 
cut from a single plank) and some panelling, 
should think the greater part is not more than 
fifty years old, whilst the #st is even more 
recent. Steven's brown stain is much in 
evidence everywhere. Indeed, like the pro- 
verbial Irishman’s coat, the fabric has been so 
often patched, mended and restored, that not a 
bit of the original structure remains. 
HARRY HEMS. 


Vibration of Bell Frame. 

STRoop.—A. CAMPANILE writes: “The ac- 
companying drawing (not reproduced) shows 
the (apparent) construction of the floor carrying 
a bell frame and six bells. Although very 
massive and clumsy it is unsatisfactory, and the 
rubble walls are much cracked. How could the 
vibration caused by the ringing be better 
absorbed? Would it be better to remove the 
bolts by which the carriage is fixed to the floor, 
or fix it more securely? Would it be better 
(and worth the expense) to remove the stone- 
work from around the ends of the beams and 
leave them as shown?” 

If the walls of tower are much cracked it is 
doubtful whether they are safe. Vibration from 
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never watertight in consequence of rat-holes 
through it. It is suggested to have a wall of 
cement-concrete, say, 6in, thick in the centre of 
the embankment and going, say, 12in, deep 
below the bottom of the pond, or alternatively 
a similar wall on the inner face next the pond, 
Would a wall, say, 9in. thick at the top and J5in. 
at the bottom be sufficient? Please also say 
whether a better or less expensive plan could be 
adopted and prove efficient,” 

We advis2 you to build a concrete walt Gin, 
thick in front of the embankment next the pond 
and fill in behind it with finely-broken glass to 
prevent the rats burrowing through. If, how- 
ever, you decide to build an embankment wall 
without a clay embankment behind, it should be 
2ft. thick at the ton, tapering to 4ft. Gin. at the 
base, but even then if the rats cannot find 
another outlet they will come through unless you 
use broken glass in it, 


Assistant Surveyor, War Offics, 
WoRKINGTON.—H. H. writes: “To whom 
should I apply for particulars of the War Office 
Assistant Surveyorships?”’ 
Chief Surveyor, Royal 
Guards, S.W. < 


Engineer, Horse 


§.K. Building Construction Examination Syllabus. 


WEDNESBURY.—H. M. writes: ‘‘ Which issue 
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VIBRATION OF BELL FRAME. 


the movement of the bells may be reducel by 
increasing the weight upon the floor, which 
appears to have sufficient strength. This might 
be done by loading it with stone. The load 
may also be transmitted lower down and the 
15in. by 13in. beams stiffened at the same time by 
adding a straining beam and struts through the 
centre, as shown in the accompanying sketch. 
The bolts of the bell frame should be well 
tightened up, HENRY ADAMS. 


Appoiatments in South Africa. 


EDINBURGH.—A READER writes ; ‘ Can you 
give me any advice as to getting an appointment 
in South Africa?” 

We advise you to wait till the war is over 
and things are a little more settled in South 
Africa. - At present there is a plentiful supply 
of labour, but there will no doubt be a boom 
later; even then, however, you would need 
to have sufficient money to keep you for six 
months, if necessary, while searchiog for a 
situation, or posse:s sufficient. to enable you to 
start in practice there as-a builder and architect 
combined. If you have not sufficient money 
for either or all contingencies you would be 
foolish to go out without a definite appointment, 
which might perhaps be obtained by adver- 
tising in Cape Town or Pietermaritzburg news- 
papers. 


Forming Mill-Pond Wall. 


GALASHIELS.—A, H. writes: “A mill-pond 
is formed by the natural slope of the ground on 
three sides, the fourth being an embankment 


about 75yds. long and 6ft, high, The latter is 


of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL contained the 
syllabus of the South Kensington examination 
in building construction? ” 

The issue for September 18th, 1901, 


Drainage of Burial Ground. 

DURHAM.—CASTLE KEEP writes: “Is it 
necessary in laying-out a new churchyard which 
will be used for burial purposes to drain the 
sibsoil of it?” 

See a reply to an enquiry ®n the drainage of 
burial grounds on p. 70 of our issue for March 
19th last. 


Constant for Steel, 

NEWARK.—M. writes: ‘‘ What is the value of 
constant ¢ for distributed breaking load in the 
formula Ww = a when the joist issteel? I have 
several books on th‘s subject, but they only give 
the constant for wrought-iron.” 

For steel joists and girders increase the value 
for wrought-iron by one-half. 


Planning of Restaurants. 

EXon writes: ‘‘ Kindly recommend a_ book 
dealing with the planning of restaurants, 
arrangements of fittings, &c.” 

We know of no book on the subject. 


Particulars of our Insurance Schemes will be 
sent on application to the Manager, BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 
APHORISM FOR THE WEEK. 


When one views from without these Gothie 
cathedrals, these immense structures, that are 
built so airily, so delicately, so daintily, as trans- 
parent as if carved, like Brabant laces made of 
marble, then only does one realise the might of 
that art whieh could achieve a mastery over 
stone, so that even this stubborn substance should 
appear spectrally etherealised, and be an eae 
ponent of Christian spiritualism. —— HEINRICH 
“HEINE (‘The Romantic School’). 


Oar Plates. THE FRAMJEE DINSHAW 

PETIT PARSEE SANATORIUM, 
recently erected on Cumballa Hill, Bombay, is a 
building of exceptional interest as a successful 
attempt to adapt European ideas of sanitary isola- 
tion and pfoper supervision to the climatic condi- 
tions of India and the requirements of native life, 
Reference to the plan, which is practically the 
same upon all floors, will show that a large 
amount of space is devoted to a communication 
corridor or balcony from which the various 
rooms open and are lit, a committee-room and 
doctor’s-room being placed n the ground floor 
only, in commanding positions and entirely 
isolated. The patients, instead of being located 
in wards as would probably be the case in 
Hurope, are accommodated by families in small 
residences, each consisting of sitting-room, bed- 
room, kitchen, two bathrooms and a properly 
disconnected w.c., the kitchens being detached 
from the dwelling-rooms and placed on the far 
side of verandah-surrounded courtyards, meals 
being generally partaken of under the shade of 
the verandah. The dwelling-rooms all have 
doors and windows both into ‘the front corridor 
and the back verandah, thus providing a 
through current of air and ample light free 
from the glaring sunshine. Externally the 
treatment would have been more interesting, to 
an Englishman at any rate, if it had been more 
oriental in character, the style chosen, that of 
the German Renaissance work of about fifty 
yearsago, being hardly suitable to Indian sur- 
roundings; though in even a large German city 
it would be considered a satisfactory and even 
an imposing structure, The architect is Mr. 
Shapoorjee N. Chandabhoy, of Bombay. The 
building cost 500,000 rupees, and was opened by 
his Excellency the Governor of Bombay (Lord 
Northcote) on January 24th last.—The little 
chapel of Roslin, bristling with pinnacles, stands 
on a height be yond Roslin Castle. It was built 
by Sir William: St. Clair, third Earl and Prince 
of Orkney, as the choir of a larger building 
designed for the Collegiate Church of St. 
Matthew. The Karl lavished both wealth and 
thought on this chapel for the last thirty years 
of his life, and it is said acted as his own archi- 
tect. The college was founded in 1450, In 
respect of the general plan, especially the feature 


of the central pillars at the east end between the » 


choir and retro-choir, the structure resembles 
Glasgow Cathedral built a hundred years before, 
But in the decorative character of the carvings 
Roslin Chapel has no counterpart; their pro- 
lifie variety is extraordinary. The ‘ Prentice 
Pillar,” according to a legend, was executed by 
a youth while his master was absent in Rome, 
and on his return, becoming jealous, the master 
killed his prentice.—The illustration of the 
church at Katwijk is interesting as an example of 
modern architecture in Holland, 


Mr, 8. CHEETHAM, of Roches- 
ter, writing to the “ Stan- 
dard” with reference to the 
recent fire at Euston Hall, says that a few years 
ago in his own residence smoke was noticed 
issuing from a crack» where no smoke should 
have been, On investigation it was found that 
a brick had dropped out of the old central 
chimney-stack at the point where the flooring 
of the attic-storey joincd the chimney, and 
allowed the smoke to pass between the flooring 
and the ceiling of the room below. This hac 
evidently been going on for some time, and if 
during that. time a fire had occurred in the 
chimney there can be little doubt that. there 
would have been a serious conflagration. Mr, 
Cheetham suggests that in- old houses it may be 


Fires in Old 
Houses. 


well to ascertain that the chimneys are sound at — 


the point where the floors touch them. 
mortar has become unsound, bricks sometimes 
drop out. He introduced into one of his bed- 
rooms a modern firegrate in which there was 


no intervening space between the fire and the . 


hearth. Thecement-bedding was not sufficiently 
thick, and in consequence the new grate set 
fire to the old wooden beam on which it rested. 
The moral of this is that great care should be 
taken in fixing new grates in old houses, 


: A GREAT exhibition of German 
pie dseroecels industry and art will be 
‘opened at Diisseldorf, on the 
Rhine, on May lst. -Throughout the ‘German 
Empire Diisseldorf is known as the * garden 
town on the Rhine” on account of its splendid 
public gardens and its magnificent surround- 
ings. The exhibition will illustrate the develop- 
ment of German industry since 1880, In that 
year the first exhibition was held at Diisseldorf, 
and then electricity was represented by a small 
railway and twelve electric lamps. ‘I'his year 
electricity will be everywhere in evidence. The 
exhibition will cover 150 acres of land, and will 
be bounded by the Rhine and by the Hofgarten, 
There will be twenty-five sections, including 
mining, wood and furniture, fancy goods, 
clothing, agriculture, building and arts and 
crafts. The many exhibits will be housed in 
structures, not uniform in design, but all of 
some architectural merit. The art gallery will 
remain standing after the close of the exhibition 
The exhibition will remain open until October 
20th. 


Mr. T. A. Cook in an article 


Fae d irelegt in the “ Monthly Review” re- 
in Shells calls certain suggested resem- 


blances between some of the 
famous spiral staircases and the spiral curves of 
certain shells. In the wonderful staircase in the 
wing of Frangois I.’s Chateau de Blois in Touraine 
the curve of the unknown architect’s spiral is 
identical with that of Voluta vespertilio. The 
Scala del Bovolo, in the Palazzo Contarini, Venice, 
similarly finds for its exquisite rising spiral of 
light archways amodel in Nature in the Scalaria 
scalaris, The Escalier de la Reine Berthe at 


Chartres exhibits the delicate exterior of the: 


ascending helix of Mitra papalis, The spiral in 
stone may by itself be an artistic failure, as 
Mr. Cook points out is the case in the stone 
spirals of the Palais de Justice, Rouen, or the 
twisted screw spire of Chesterfield. 


Richmond Hill foyin very precisely the present 
PERS SESE Ea condition of the Richmond 
Hill view problem. He explains that the object 
of the Richmond~-Hill (Preservation of View) 
Bill is diametrically opposed to that of the part 
of the London County Council (General Powers) 


Bill which deals with the purchase of the Marble 


Hill estate. The object of Lord Dysart’s Bill is 
“to settle the lines on which the Dysart estates 
on the Surrey side of the river may be developed.” 
That is to say, Lord Dysart seeks power to build 
upon some 200 acres of Lammas land which 
borders the river on the Surrey side, The object 
of the London County Council Biil is to prevent 
a further development of building on the Middle- 
sex side. There can be no question that it is 
desirable to save the Marble Hill estate from 
the hand of the speculative builder, and only 
£10,000 is now required. to complete the purchase 
money. But is it so certain that Lord Dysart’s 
scheme for building on the opposite bank can 
be made acceptable?” Mr, Maxwell continues : 
“If Lord Dysart wishes to preserve one of the 
most beautiful landscapes in the whole course of 
the Thames, he will dedicate to the public that 
portion of the Lammas fields which lies between 
the wooded heights of Richmond Park and the 
Teddington reach of the river. And as this is 
entirely in the parish of Ham, it would be a 
direct compensation to the holders of Lammas 
rights, But the loss of this glorious panorama 
is by no means all that will follow from the 


proposed ‘development’ of the Dysart Surrey 


estates. Granted permission to enclose the 
Lammas fields, Lord Dysart may hand over to 
the builder the entire frontage from Half Mile 
Point down to Twickenham Ferry. There is 
nothing at present in the Richmond Hill (Pre- 
seryation of View) Bill to prevent the building 


If the 


line from extending round the curve of the river cam 
opposite Kel Pie Island; and the fields at this — E 
point form a salient feature in the view from the 
Terrace. ‘To be sure, it is said that Lord Dysart — - 
intends to give a wide inward sweep here to the — 
conceded riverside land. But it will have to be q 
avery much wider sweep than that which has — 
been recently staked out if it is to preserve the | 
view intact.”’ 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 


“OFFICE OF WORKS. = 
A SIGNIFICANT REMINDER. ss a 


N preparation for the coming Coronation — if 
the Office of Works is once more about 
to be turned loose, as it was in 1887, into the 
Abbey Church of Westminster,” svys “EH. ees 
in a letter to the “ Times.” He therefore thinks 
the moment opportune for invoking aid against 
a repetition of the kind of wanton hayoc which 
was played in the church fifteen years age, 
Three of the grosser outrages then perpetrated ce 
deserve to be specified :— “3 

1. On the north side of the sacrarium are three 
magnificent tombs with lofty canopies. They are 
some of the best specimens of their class in ~ 
existence, and date from the late thirteenth or 
early fourteenth century. One of them is the 
tomb of Aveline, Countess of Lancaster. This 
figure was shamefully ill-used in 1837, when ~ 
large fragments were broken off it. ‘Some of | 
these were lying by the side of the effigy when — — 
the Abbey was reopened to the public. — 

2. Abbot Richard de Ware, who was elected in 
1258, shortly afterwards visited Rome, where he 
stayed two years, Thencehe brought a quantity — 
of materials, including porphyry, palombino and 


serpentine for the paving of the sacrarium in 


mosaic, This exceedingly fine example of Opus - 
Alevandrinum was constructed by an Italian 
workman, Odericus, who accompanied the Abbot 
to England, Obviously, nothing could have been ~ 
easier than to cover Abbot Ware's interesting 
pavement with a few planks while the works 
connected with the 1887 Jubilee were in pro-~ 
gress. This simple precaution being neglected, 
the mosaic was badly smashed in various ‘places, 
apparently by tools and scaffolding being flung 
down upon it froma height. The largest and 
worst of these injuries can be easily traced on 
the south side, a few feet in front of the portrait 
of King Richard II. 
3. The worst and most wanton piece of yan- _ 
dalism was the treatment accorded to the _ 
Coronation Chair. Before 1887 its generalcolour  _— 
was that ashy grey so characteristic of very 
ancient wood, while on various parts of its 
surface were still to be found traces of its. 


he 
= 


original ornamentation in gilded gesso, In 
preparation- for the Jubilee the chair was — 
smartened up by an ordinary workman witha - 
coat of dark-brown polish—a process which 
obliterated the remains of the antique decor- 
ation, and imparted t) the venerable relic a 4 
spick-and-span look, reminiscent of Wardour — 
Street rather than of Westminster» 

Of minor injuries to the fabric of the dhivch = 
there were many, including a number of chips — — 
and scratches (as of hob-nailed boots) plainly =~ 
visible on the triforium arcading and on- the =e 
diaper-work of Henry ILI.’s walls. 

* A long and bitter experience of the ways of 
the Office of Works shows that it is not fit to be 
trusted with the charge of historic monuments, 
Is it asking too much to demand that nothing 
shall be done during the next three months to 
the fabric or furniture of Westminster Abbey 
without the consent of theaccomplished surveyor- 
to the Dean and Chapter, Mr, Micklethwaite?” _ 

In answer to the foregoing statements Canon 
Robinson gives the assurance that considerations 
of convenience and seating accommodation will 
not be allowed to weigh against the permanent _ 
interests of the fabric, “Tt may be safely said ~~ 
that the interference with the church will be ‘ 
less on this occasion than it has been on any  — 
similar occasion in the last twocenturies . 9. 6 
For many months Lord Esher has been in com- 
munication with Mr, Micklethwaite, whose name 
is, I believe, a sufficient guarantee to all eccles= 
astical antiquarians that the interests which 
they are CORREA f defend shall be dentensy = 

watched,” . . ie 
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“INK-PHOTO. &. J. EVERETT & SONS, 56 LUDGATE HILL, E.C. 


IWATORIUM, CUMBALLA HILL, BOMBAY. 
o¥, M.S.A., Architect. 
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CHURCH AT KATWIJK, HOLLAND. 


H. J. Jesse, Architect. 
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ROSLIN CHAPEL, SHOWING THE “PRENTICE PILLAR.” Drawn by EpGir MITCHELL. 
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CAPR. 16, 1902.] 
IDEAL PLUMBING.—IV. 


By G, A, ALLAN, Plumbing Instructor, Trades 
; Training School, ; 


(Continued from p. 92, No. 372.) 
HE water-supply of a house is one of the 
most important matters connected with its 
habitability ; so much so that in the London 
Public Health (1891) Act one of the “nuisances” 
rendering a house unfit for human habitation is 
the absence of the prescribed water fittings. 

In towns and places where the water is 
supplied from main pipes the internal arrange- 
ment of the pipes and fittings is all that needs 
consideration. The pipe conveying the water 
from the main to the house is called the 
service.’ The part which ascends through the 
building to the cisterns and draw-off taps is 
called “the rising main,” - This latter pipe 
should be provided with a screw-down stop-cock 
below the ground level, so as to be beyond 
the influence of frost, with a draw-off tap just 
above the ground level for emptying during 
frosty weather. 3 

All water pipes inside of a building should be 
fixed on boards attached to internal walls or 
ceilings, and should be in full view. This 
is the American custom, and has much to 
recommend it, In the large cities of the North- 
west, where the thermometer occasionally regis- 
ters 62 degs. of frost, there-are very few burst 
pipes for plumbers to repair, nothing like so 
many in the whole winter as occur in London 

during one short frost. The fact that water 
pipes buried in the plaster of external walls 
provide profitable employment for a large and 
deserving class of jobbing plumbers appears 
to be the only reason for perpetuating such an 
absurd system, : 

When it can be arranged, the kitchen range 
should be fixed at one side of the wall between 
the kitchen and scullery, and the scullery sink at 
the other side. The wall at the back of the range 
will not often be so cold as to allow the contents 
-of a pipe fixed against it to freeze even in the 
most severe winters, The rising main may then 
-be run up behind the sink with a draw-off tap 
for constant service. This draw-off tap will 
serve to empty the pipe above it, and by leaving 
it open when the water is shut off from the 
house, eyen if the water remaining in. the pipe 

_ freezes (which is extremely unlikely at the back 
‘of the kitchen range), it is most improbable 
that the pipe will buist. Of course, the rising 
main will not be emptied by simply shutting off 
.the water and opening the draw-off tap. Air 
must be admitted at the top. This is most easily 
done by running off enough water to allow the 
ball of the ball-valve to be lowered and so open 
the valve and admit the air. The rising main 
supplies the different cisterns. One cistern of 
galvanized iron should exclusiyely supply the 
water for flushing the water-closcts and slop- 
sinks, Another similar cistern should supply 
the hot-water apparatus. For domestic _ use, 
cooking, &c., the cistern should. be of white- 
glazed earthenware. All the cisterns should have 
~ wooden covers and be fitted with overflow pipes, 
the cover of the stoneware cistern being venti- 
lated. Provision should also be made for emptying 
this cistern, as it should be washed out fre- 
quently. The other cisterns need cleaning out 
occasionally, but not so often. 
_ The cisterns should be placed in an airy, 
light, well-ventilated room, in which should be 
some arrangement. for warming in winter-time, 
so as to prevent the frost from damaging the 
cisterns, or the pipes immediately in connection 
with them, A screw-down stop-cock should be 
inserted into each branch of the rising main. 
supplying the cisterns, so that each cistern may 
be shut off separately for any purpose, without 
interfering with the others, A similar stop- 
cock should be fixed near the outgo of each 
cistern in the down service so as to shut off any 
service without having either to empty the 
cistern or to rely on a plug inserted into the 
utgo inside the cistern. To enable the down 
service to be emptied when the last mentioned 
stop-cock is closed and the lowest bib on the 
service opened, a piece of pipe should be 
ranched into the service below the stop-cock 
and carried higher than the side of the cistern 
(see Fig. 18). 
_ By running water pipes only on internal 


walls the chances of their being burst by frost 
are reduced to a minimum, because, even in the 
severest. weather, it is not usual for the tem- 
perature of an inhabited house to fall so low as 
to freeze water in the pipes. By running them 
on face boards in full view in the kitchen, 
scullery, bathroom and water-closet the damage 
done by a burst is very much reduced and the 
pipe can be repaired and replaced without any 
‘making good” of plaster, paper, paint or tiles, 
By arranging all the water pipes so that they 
can be emptied when the water is shut off 
during the night, or when the house is closed, 
the chance of damage by frost is reduced to a 
minimum, 
In water fittings, as in the whole of the 
sanitary arrangements, the simplest are the 
best. The majority of the ingenious but com- 
plicated inventions, mostly designed to remove 
fancied defects, should be studiously avoided, 
especially in the country or in any position 
where skilled labour is not readily available. 
The fittings though simple should be of the 
best quality, of heavy brass or gunmetal, by 
recognised makers who charge a fair rather than 
a cutting price, and who have reputations they 
value, The draw-off taps over sinks should be 


of the ordinary screw down pattern ; the supply 
fittings for the baths and lavatory basins must 
be adapted to the flushing-rim style of supply. 
Lead is the material of which water pipes are 
constructed in England, 


In America iron has 


largely superseded lead for water pipes as well 
as for soil and waste pipes. Some American 
writers, as J, C, Bayles, condemn lead in un- 
qualified terms equally for both purposes, 
Bayles also condemns galvanised iron pipe, pre- 
ferring the plain black barrel, which he says is 
the very best material of which to form water 
_ pipe, and which will last twenty years before 


. needing to be renewed. 


Except -in the case of soft water, lead is as 
good a material as any other of which to form 
water pipes. In the case of soft water, tin- 
lined lead pipe and tin-lined iron pipe are 
useful, also copper pipe; tin being affected very 
slightly, and copper not at all, by the soft 
water, ; 

In country houses where there is no public 
service of water a supply must usually be found 
in the grounds attached to the premises, and 
wells or streams are then the most frequent 
sources from which the water is obtained. 

Wells are of two classes, shallow and deep. 
One writer has explained that all wells less than 
50ft. deep are shallow, while wells more than 
50ft. deep are deep wells; but in the usual 
acceptance of the words as applied to wells 
“shallow” and “deep” have no necessary 
connection with the number of fect that the 
surface of the water is below the ground level. 
Shallow wells are such as yield water which has 
fallen in the immediate vicinity and has perco- 
lated through the earth into the well, Shallow- 
well water is the ground water lying on the 
uppermost impervious stratum. Deep - well 
water is found by digging or boring through the 
uppermost impervious stratum to the water that 
is beneath. Artesian wells yield deep-well water 
though the water will frequently spout into the 
air, 

Speaking generally, shallow - well water is 
dangerous to use and should-be avoided when- 
ever possible, Deep-well water is good. Of. 
course the deep-well water originally fell on the 
surface of the earth, but it has become thoroughly 
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,and needs practically no attention, 


filtered and purified before reaching the under- 
side of the clay or rock, which retains what is 
called the ground water, 

Water may be drawn from wells in the old 
primitive manner by means of a windlass and 
bucket. It is usual, however, to employ a pump, 
In deep wells the pump must be of the “ lift and 
force” variety, fixed on a platform 20ft. above 
the lowest level to- which the surface of the 
water sinks, The pump may be worked by 
manual labour or by a windmill, or by a steam-, 
gas-, oil- or hot-air engine. 

In the cistern, which will of course be at the 
top of the building, a float should be attached 
to one end of a chain; which chain, passing 
over a pulley, has at its other end a weight 
hanging in front of a scale, the scale being as 
long as the cistern is deep, When the cistern 
is quite empty the weight will be at the top of 
the scale; when the cistern is full, the float 
having risen as the cistern filled, the weiglit 
will be at the bottom of the scale; when the 
cistern is partly full the position of the weight 
in front of the scale will indicate how much 
water the cistern contains. 

When the pump is worked by manual power 
it will be better to have cisterns on different 
floors of the building,.as it will then be unneces- 
sary to pump water to the top of the house 
which is to be used cold in the scullery, dairy, 
laundry or stables. The windmill is a cheap 
and - efficient motor for pumping in most 
situations, though when placed too near the 
building the appearance of many houses and 
institutions has been spoiled by it. All the 
attention that the windmill needs is to be put 
in or out of action, as water is or is not wanted 
and as there is wind; and to be kept very care- 
fully oiled. A steam-engine is not suitable for 
pumping when power is not wanted for any 
other purpose. When an engine is required for 
the general work of the establishment it may 
appropriately do the pumping also, but to have 


to light’a fire and get up steam only to pump 


would, under most conditions, be a waste of 
energy. Where gas is available, either from the 
public mains or from a private installation, a 
gas-engine is the best motor that can be used. 
It can be started at a minute's notice with a 
minimum of trouble; and as soon as the pump- 
ing is done the engine is stopped and the con- 
sumption of gas at once ceas2s. It can easily 
be arranged that when the cistern becomes full 
the counterweight shall shut off the gas and so 
automatically stop the engine. Where gas is 
not to be had, an oil- or hot-air engine will be 
best. These, like the gas- or steam-engine, or 
the windmill, can also be used for other work, 
But when the total amount of work to be done 
will keep an engine at work all day the steam- 
engine will be found most economical, 

If the source of water-supply be a stream in- 
stead of a well the water will generally need to 
be filtered before being used, though it is usual 
to pump it first. From a stream, as from a well, 
the water may be pumped by means of a wind- 
mill or by a stearn-, gas-, oil- or hot-air engine, 
If there is a sufficient fall in the stream there is 
also the chance of raising the water by means of 
a hydraulic ram, or of working the pump by 
means of a turbine or water-wheel. 

If the water be potable as taken from the 
stream, and there is sufficient fall—10ft, is pre- 
ferable—a hydraulic ram will give good results 
A large 
overflow pipe discharging into the eaves-gutter 
will allow the escape of surplus water when the 
cistern is full. Ifthe water as taken from the 
stream is not potable, but neels to be filtered, 
one or more filter-beds can be formed near the 
stream and the filtered water forced up to the 
house cistern by a pump worked by a turbine or 
water-wheel actuated by the stream, 

In some cases a pipe is led from a stream at a 
higher elevation than the house supplied, and 
the ci:tern filled’ by gravitation ; or the cistern 
may be omitted and the house supplied on the 
constant system. 

Where there is'an abundance of indifferent 
water and a small supply of water of good quality, 
the latter can be used exclusively for drinking and 
cooking, and the former for washing, cleaning, 
flushing and general domestic purposes. 

Rainwater, in cities,.is turned into the sewers, 
The roofs of the buildings are so foul that the 
water would be useless without filtration, and 
the amount of soot and dirt is so great that the 
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filters would soon be clogged. In the country 
the roofs are not so foul, most of the filth being 
birds’ droppings. By arranging the rainwater 
stack pipes so that there shall be as few of them 
as possible, and attaching to each a Roberts’ 
patent rainwater separator, the first rain which 
falls washes the roofs and runs to waste, while 
the balance is stored for use.. A wery large butt 
is sometimes fixed outside the scullery or 
laundry on a stand of the necessary height, with 
a pipe leading through the wall fitted with a 
tap over the sink. Occasionally a brick tank is 
built above ground and rendered inside with 
cement, But the best way of storing rainwater 
is in an underground cistern built of brick set in 
cement compo, of circular form, the bottom 
being paved with flagstones. and the top being 
built bottle-shaped. The whole of the bottom 
and sides should be backed with well-puddled 
clay. In constructing it, the ground is ex- 
cavated to a depth of 2ft. deeper than the inside 
of the tank is to be, and 18in. of well-puddled 
clay is laid over the whole of the bottom. The 
excavation should be 43ft. more in diameter 
than the inside of the completed tink. This 
allows a 9in. wall, with 18in. of puddled clay 
behind it all the way up. On the puddled clay 
first laid in the ground two layers of flagstones 
breaking joint should be laid to form the bottom 
of the tank. The wall should not be built up 
at any place more than lft. bigher than any 
other place, ard the puddle backing to the wall 
should be put in in layers of not more than 
lft. thickness, Each layer must be well worked 
into the layer previously laid. This work re- 
quires particular care, because if there is a defect 
the brick wall prevents it being reached and 
rectified. A pump is fixed near the sink with 
the suction-pipe leading to the bottom of the 
cistern and terminating about 6in. from the 
floor. By this means neither scum nor sediment 
can be drawn into the pump. 

These underground cisterns are beyond the 
reach of frost, and keep the water cool in 


summer, They should be well protected at the 
manhole made for gaining access to the 
interior, and they should be cleaned out 


annually, at the time of year when the water 
in the cistern is lowest, so as to waste as little 
as possible. 

When it is considered desirable to filter all 
the water supplied to a house, hotel or institu- 
tion, sand is the best filtering material to use. 
When the water is taken from a s ream the 
filter-beds can be formed on one side and the 
water filtered before it is pumped as previously 
explained. When only the drinking water is to 


be filtered a Past-ur filter for screwing on to a 


tap should be used. There are only three 
efficient filters made. They are all of the 
candle type. They consist of cylinders of 
unglazed earthenware through the pores of 
which the water is forced by pressure. The 
earthenware is specially prepared. This is the 
only form of filter that retained all the germs 
of typhoid fever from some specially-intected 
water which was experimented with... The 
ordinary.type of filter depending for its act‘on 
on charcoal or chemical substances has been 
proved to be nof only useless but harmful. For 
though it purifies water to a large extent 
while new, before it has been in use for any 
length of time it imparts more organisms to the 
water than it intercepts, and it is not certain to 
intercept the specific germs of disease even 
when new. 

Closely associated with the ques'ion of water- 
supply, but not usually connected with plumb- 
ing, is the provision of hydrants for the con- 
nection of fire-hose in Jarge houses, &c. Though 


less urgently required in towns where th re is > 


a good municipal fire brigade, these are eminently 
desirable in all positions, and are absolutely 
essential in the country. <A large cistern in a 
tower, or just under the roof, should be kept 
exclusively for fire-extinguishing purposes, 
From this should descend one or more main 
pipes, generally down the stair wells, with 
branches where necessary along the passages, 
corridors aud galleries, With a hydrant on each 
floor on the staircases, and enough hose con- 
nected to reach into the centre of any room near, 
the hous3 will be well protected against fire. It 
will be no use, however, to fix a complete fire 
apparatus unless the inmates of the building are 
trained in its us2, This should be frequently 
done both at set drills and on false alarms, And 
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twice a year, when the house is being cleaned, 
all the hydrants. valves, hose, couplings, unions, 
&c., should be overhauled by an expert. 

The main supply to the hydrants should be 
kept away from all external walls and cold 
positions and carefully wrapped in many thick- 
nesses of felt, as this is a pipe which cannot be 
emptied in frosty weather. The pipes anil 
hydrants may b2 cased in the staircases ; and it 
will not be beyon1 the ability of architects to 
work the treatment of the casings of the pipes 
into the general scheme of decoration in the 
building. 

(To. be concluded.) 


DEFECTS IN THE “ MODEL” 
BY-LAWS. 


HE Incorporatel Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers recently held a 
meeting at Birmingham, when a paper on “ The 
Filtration of River Water” was_read by Mr. 
A. J. Jenkins, deputy-borough surveyor, Burton- 
on-Trent, and another on “ Local Government 
Building By-laws” by Mr, F, C, Cook, engineer 
and surveyor, Hinckley. 

Mr. Cook devoted the first part of his paper 
to a consideration of the ‘‘ model” by-laws, and 
while agreeing that some such guide to local 
authorities was necessary, deprecated the hard- 
and-fast rules which seemed to govern the offi- 
cials at the Local Government Board in dealing 
with ‘suggested deviations from them on the 
part of local authorities. He criticised the ‘all 
or none” att tude of the Local Government 
Board, pointing out, for instance, that though if 
a local authority desired to make by-laws as to 
the height of rooms the Local Government 
Board would assuredly ins‘st upon ther model 
clause being entirely adhered to, yet they ap- 
peared to have no objection to the matter being 
left practically unregulated. It could not, he 
said, be denied that the general effect of the 
adoption of by-laws based on the model code 
had been to considerably raise the standard of 
building throughout the country, but it was 
questionable whether, in the case of the smaller 
towns, they did not unnecessarily retard build- 
ing operations to their detriment, and in the 
larger towns the increas:d cost of building, 
added to the high price of land, rendered almost 
prohibitive the ideal of one family occupying 
one house, and resulted in the overcrowding 
which was such a blot upon the sanitary condi- 
tion of some of our large cities. Amplification 


or modification of by-laws could be secured by | 


a private Act of Parliament, but, unless an 
Omnibus Bill were in contemplation, that was 
obviously beyond the power of, at any rate, the 
smaller districts. Moreover if the by-laws issued 
by the Local Government Board. were to be 
regarded as a “model” series it should not be 
possible to get behind them by a private Act, 
and if modifications and amplifications so ob- 
tained were fit and proper powers for a local 
authority to enjoy, they should be within the 
reach of every town without the trouble and 
expense of promoting a privat2 Bill, Mr. Cook 
suggested three main lines of reform :—A level. 
ling-up by the compulsory adoption of modern 
by-laws in districts at present behind the times 
in this respect; the formulation of a code of 
model by-laws confined to those. points which 
experience has shown to be essential; and the 
empowering of local authorities to make. sup- 
plementary by-laws and regulations, specifying 
what may be regarded as matters of detail, and 
coutaining provisions specially suitable for the 
needs of different localities. 

Mr. John Price, who contributed to the 
ensuing discus3ivn, said that probably no town 
in the United Kingdom had worse by-laws with 
regard to ventilation at the rear of buildings 
than Birmingham, but they were endeavouring 
to overcome the difficulties in the Omnibus 
Bill.—Mr. Henry Price, the city building sur- 
veyor, mentioned that at the present time Bir- 
mingham > was, with regard to open spaces at 
the rear of buildings, acting under the by-laws 
of 1876, and consequently had no power to 
compel the provision of any open space at the 


rear of a good-sized villa, He remarked that 
the Local Government Board had latterly been 
making much greater concessions than ever 
before, 


- Loss, roofing tiles. 


‘basin, 8,894, GOLBY (//ass), self-closing valves 


- WORTH, bricks. 10,021, BEAUMONT, coin-free 


‘metal flooring. 
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' New Patents, 


These pat2nts are open to opposition until — 
May 19th. 

1901,—Shaping Tool for Door Stiles. —3,048. A. J. 
Norris, 63, Mildmay Grove, London, S.E. ‘he 
tool is mitre-shaped and has cutters on the head 
and bas2 as well as on the periphery. It is 
attached to a rotary spindle and is specially 
intended for forming the shoulders of door 
stiles. 
_ Non-Coniucting and Anti-Corrosion Composition. 
—5,374. W, BRIGGS, 13, Panmure Street, Dundee. 
This composition consists of bitumen or pitch, 
50 per cent ; lime or whiting, 20 percent. ; fine — 
sind or Portland cement, 20 per cent,; and 
flake mica, 10 per cent These ingr:dients are 
melted in an iron cauldron and mixed well 
together. aa 

Lime and Cement Kilns.—6,623. J. ISSERLISS, 
12, Rostiolnaja, Kieff, Russia. im order tocom- 
bine all the advantages of the generator kiln 
and that of the Hoffmann furnace, and avoiding 
their disidvantages, two parallel longitudinal 
walls and two parallel rows of generator or gas — 
hearths are arranged in immediat; conne:tion 
with the shaft. si 

Cement Manufacture.—6,800. G. W. BUTCHARD, 
Burch House, Rosherville; A. A, BuTrcHARD 
and J, A. BUTCHARD, both of Ellerslie, — 
Gravesend ; and H. GIBSON, 9, Great St. Helen's, 
London, E,C, The slurry is kept in a round 
tank fitted with a special form of mixing and 
stirving apparatus, this consisting of a number 
of depending rakes fixed to revolving horizontal 
arms: the object being to prevent the slurry 
settling and so keep it ready for use, The upper — 
part of the rotary kiln is reduced-in diameter 
by the insertion of a tubular lining, so that the 
downward motion of the slurry is slow at first 
and its drying rapid. ‘To prevent choking, the 
mouth of the pipe through which the slurry is 
pumped into the kiln is made conical instead of 
cylindrical. 

Blast-Furnace Slag Cemeat.—10,857. 1A. M. 
CLARK, 53, Chancery Lane, London (communi- 
cated by Fellner & Ziegler, Machine Works, 
Kreuznacherstrasse, Bockenheim, Frankfort-on- 
the-Main). The molten slag is fed on to a 
rapidly revolviag cone or plate, where it is dis- 
persed by centrifugal force and finely divided 
so that its partictes are brought into contact 


va 


‘with sufficient air to cause the complete com- 


bustion of all dele erious elements, such as 
sulphides, &c. 
1902.—Water-Closet Seats. — 2,396, M. J. 
ADAMS, 72, Park Lane, Leeds. . The seat is _ 
made of wood but has the “soiling portions”— __ 
those which are more readily contaminatel by ~ 
the user—made of p rcelain, earthenware or 
similar material. yee 
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The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
May 26th. A summary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, The names 
in rtalics are those of the communicators of the ~~ 
inventions. S : ot a 

1901.,—5,556, Brookes & BARNES, kilns. 
5,799, BRITISH CHARRIER WOOD CARVING Co,, 
Lip. (Charrier), wood-carving machines, 6,167, 
CHATWOOD, locks for safes and*strong rooms. 
6,742, BEAUMONT, door locks. 6,982, Morron - 

& BRADSHAW, apparatus fur removing orrecover- 
ing fusible matter adhering to stones, blocks, 
&c. 7,102, .BuT?t & SPREADER, vehicles for 
carrying timber. 7,447, GREENHILL, vertical 
bar metallic fencing. 7,472, WILLIAMS, pipe 
T’s and elbows, 7,512 OsG@oop, taps, 7,814, — 

7,815, Loss, rooting tiles, 
8,433, Lm MAITRE window ¢sases, casements, 
&c, 8,575, HARGREAVES, door knobs, 8,619, 
WATROUS, water-closet valves, 8,767, DOULTON, — 
water-closet fi: tings for connecting supply pipe to — 


9,544, LUTHER, metal sish-frames for windows 
9,662, FRANCKE, double doors, © 9,742, ASH 


locks for lavatories. 10,388, SANER, corrugated — 
10.417, OBENLAND, hand planes, — 
10,622, TIMOFEEFF, pavements, 10,865, LONES, 
HoupEx & Longs, manufacture of white pig- 
ment from zinc, 11,234, HALBACH, stocks and — 
dies, 16,127, SsyMOURE & LOWENTIIAL, sheet: 


metal frames. ~ 21,806, ° GRIFFITHS, cranes 
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* 22,881, Huxuny, valves. 24,683, Burry & JOHN 
BENNET LAWES & Co,, LYD., cements or plasters 


and manufacture of bricks, tiles, &c. 25,177, 
Foss & LINCOLN, valves, 25,261, WHALLEY, 
rainwater troughing for buildings, 26,066, 


PEARMAN, door-fasteners., 

1902,—178, RANSOME, means for coupling 
metal bars in re-enforced concrete buildings. 
307, COMSTOCK, window-sish fastenings. 1,489, 
BIRCH, drains, 


_ Keystones. 


_ Mr. Ernest Runtz has returned from Ceylon 
greatly benefited by the trip. 

Mr, HearyPrice has been appointed architect 
to the Manchester Corporation. 

Architectural Copyright.—The law of artistic 
copyright in France has now been extended to 
include architectural works. 

A Memorial Window to the lat2: Mrs. Colston 


and her son has been erected in the parish church . 


of St. James, Southbroom, Devizes. 

In St. Olave’s Church a new chancel screen 
has been erected to the memory of the late 
Mrs. Ingle, wife of a former rector of the church, 
and her sister. The work has been done by 
Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons. 

_ Devon and Exeter Architectural Socety.—A 
meeting of this Society was held last week, 
when Mr. Arthur 8. Parker, A.R.I,.B.A., read a 
paper on the building by-laws of Plymouth, our 
report of which we are obliged to hold over till 

~ next week. 

Mr. Charles Kirk, of Sleaford, died recently. 
He was the surviving partner of the firm of 
Kirk & Parry—now merged in Kirk, Knight 
& Co,—builders and contractors, of S!eaford. 
Before the day of county councils the deceased 
held the post of surveyor for Kesteven. 

Institute of Journalists’ New Building. — The 
foundation-stone of the new hall being erected 
for the Institute of Journalists at the corner of 
Bridewell Place, in Tudor Street, E.C., was laid 
last Saturday. Mr. Henry L. Florence, F.R.1.B.A,, 
is the architect, and Mr. J. Carmichael is the 
builder. 

The New Public Baths at Walham Green, which 
have been erected by the Fulham Borough 
Council from the designs of Mr. H. Dighton 
Pearson at a cost of about £620,000, were opened 

last week. The establishment. includes three 
swimming baths, eighty-four private baths, and 
a washhouse containing stalls for sixty-six 
washers, 

An Iberian Temple Discovered.—Dr. Sieglin, 
Professor of Ancient History at the University of 
Berlin, has discovered during his recent tour in 
Southern Spain what is probably the oldest 
temple of the ancient Iberians, at the con- 
fluence of the rivers Odial and Rio Tinto, near 
Huelva. The temple was dedicated to the 
Goddess of the- Lower World, and is connected 
with two caves which are filled with débvis. 

Building Trades’ Gift to the Nation.—Sir Theodore 
Martin states in the ‘‘Times” that he visited 

the Bisley houses on March 28th and found 
several large buildings which had been completed 
for many months, but without furniture, and 
the whole place utterly deserted. There was, 
however, a board stating the title of the homes 
and the address of the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ 
Help Society, to whom he now addresses several 
pertinent questions as to the future of the 
buildings, 

Sheffield Society of Architects and Surveyors.— 
The annual meeting of this Society was held 
last Thursday, when the annual report was 
received» Reference was made in it to the 
-action taken by the Society in regard to the 
new by-laws which the Highway Committee 
- of the Sheffield Corporation had prepared for 
_ submission to the Local Government Board, and 
the Council hope that their recommendations 
will result in a workable s2t of by-laws being 
adopted, After the report had been approved 
the officers for the ensuing session were elected, 
Mr, P. Marshall, F.S.1., being elected president. 
The Society’s prizes for measured drawings were 
_ presented to Mr. G, R. Morris and Mr. D, B. 


_ Jenkinson. The statement of acc)unts shows a 


- balance in hand of £64, 


New Poor Law Offices. at Birkenhead are being 
erected from plans by Mr. Hdmund Kirby, 
architect. The contractor is Mr. W. H. Forde, 
and the clerk of works is Mr. W Hughes. 


The School of Art Woodcarviog, South 
Kensington, has been reopened in rooms in the 
new building of the Royal School of Art Needle- 
work in’ Exhibition Road. Some of the free 
studentships are varant and application may be 
made for them. 

Goethe Statue for Rome. — Professor Gustav 
Eberlein, sculptor, has prepared his model of 
the Goethe statue, which the German Hmperor 
has signified his intention of presenting to the 
city of Rome. A Corinthian capital serves a3 
pedestal to the poet’s statue, the plinth being 
decorated with three groups symbolising Goethe 
as dramatist, poet and philosopher. 

A Large Hotel for New York.—Another great 
hotel is to be added to New York’s already 
imposing list. Mr. John Jacob Astor proposes 
to erect, at a cost of £1,000,000, a great struc- 
ture in the. Upper Broadway district. It will 
closely reszmble the Hotel Cecil, but will be 
somewhat less lofty and without a courtyard. 
A roof garden is included in the design. 


A New Board School at Gateshsal has been 
erested in Victoria Road for 390 scholars. The 
new scuool is a one-storey building (intended 
for children io the lower standards) consisting 
of six classrooms; aud a large central hall. Mr. 
W. H. Dann was the architect, and Mr. Thomas 
Hunter, of Washington, the contractor. Mr, 
Thomas Rule did the plastering, Mr. Charles 
Nicholson the slating, and Me:srs. Allinson & 
Son the plumbing. The hot-water apparatus 
was suppl.ed by Messrs. Richardson & Co., of 
Darlington, 

Stratton Audley Church has been restored at 
a cost of £1,000. The building has been put 
in thorough order by Messrs. T. Grimsley & Son, 
Bicester; the bells having been re-hung by 
Messrs. Webb, of Kidlington. The chancel roof 


‘has b2en taken off and a new parapet built, the 


interior having undergone a course of re-decora- 
tion and a new floor provided. New pinnacles 
have been added to the tower, whilst a lightning 
conductor has been fitted to ensure safety. The 
parapet walls have also been thoroughly repaired. 


Truro Cathedral is about to be enriched by 
a fine example of Tinworth’s bas-relief work 
in terra-cotta. The artist, who was first brought 
into note by Sir Henry Doulton, of the Lambeta 
potteries, executed a work 8ft. 5in. long by 3ft. 
2in. in height called ‘‘The Way of the Cross,” 
and the owner, Mr, Frank Walter Bond, of 
Wargrave Park, Berkshire, who is of Cornish 
descent, has presented it to the Cathedral of 
Truro, It contains about sixty figures, and is 
one of the best examples of Tinworth’s handi- 
craft. ‘The Way of the Cross”’ will probably 
be placed in a prominent position near the west 
end of the naye. 


A Cottage Hospital at Kilsyth has been erected, 
It is built of red-pressed bricks, slated with 
green slates, and capped at the ridges with red 
tiles. The front gables are filled in with half- 
timbering, with the recessed part between them 
roofed over and formed into a verandah, with 
pillars and broad arches above and wood-railing 
below. The contractozs were : — Masonry, 
Mr. William Reid, Larbert ; joinery, Mr. 
John Peter, Kirkintilloch; slating, Mr, D. 
M'‘Nair, Falkirk ; plasterwork, Messrs. J, & A, 
Williamson, Kilsyth and Kirkintilloch; and 
plumbing, Messrs. W. T. Forrester, Stenhouse- 
muir. ‘The architects were Messrs. M‘Luckie & 
Walker, of Stirliag, 


The Eastbourne Technical Institute——Mr. P, A, 
Robson, whose plans for the proposed Technical 
Institute at Hastbourne were adopted, has 
written to t1e Technical Committee stating that 
he is prepared to obtain a builder’s tender 


for £25,000, to include all fees and both build- 


ings (the Institute and the fire station), or for 
£20,000 with 10 per cent. margin, It will be 
remembered that the lowest tender was £34,000, 
and as this was nearly double what was origin- 
ally estimated the scheme was defeated by an 
overwhelming majority. It was anticipated 
that the scheme would have to be completely 
re-modelled, and the architect’s offer opens 
another way. He stipulates that he should be 
allowed to employ his own quantity surveyors, 


A Coronation Exhibition is to be held shortly by 
Messrs. Doulton at their Lambeth works; a 
Tinworth Room will be a prominent. feature. 

In St. Lawrence Parish Church, Ramsgate, a 
stained-glass east win low has been erected as a 
memorial to Queen Victoria, who as a girl 
worshipped there. The window is from a design 
by Mr, A. O. Hemming. 

The Plans of Mr. J. M. H. Gladwell, architect; 
of Boston House, New Broad Street, H.C., have 
been accepted for the alterations to be carried 
on at the Buckfield Hotel, Snaresbrook. He 
will also be responsible for alterations and 
additions to the Victoria House, Burdett Road. 

Copies of “ Builders’ Journal” Wanted.—The 
publisher will be glad to send a copy of the 
carrent issue of THE ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 
in exchange for a copy of THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL for March 14th, 190), or for March 
21st, 1900. 

Memorials at Shere.—A stained-glass memorial 
east window and a memorial lych-gate at the 
old church of St, James, Shere, have been dedi- 
cated. The glass is the work of Mr, James 
Powell, of Whitefriars, and the lych gate is of 
local construction, after the design and erected 
under the superintendence of Mr. Lutyens. 

A New Nurses’ Homg at Aston has been erected 
at Gravelly Hill in coanection- with the work- 
house. Messrs. C. Whitwell & Son, of Birming- 
ham, were the architects, and Mr, T. Johnson, of 
Great Brook Street, was the builder, The cost bas 
been about £9,900. It occupies a position facing 
Feltham Road, to the south of the infirmary 
buildings, Accommodation is provided for 
upwards of forty nurses. 

New Municipal Offices at Crewe.—The Crewe 
Corporation, being unable to accept the London 
and North-Western Railway Company’s price 
of £4 per yd. for land near the Market Square 
as a site for the new municipal offices, have 
decided to pull down their present suite of 
offices and the Market Tavern alongside and 
erect municipal buildings on their own freehold 
at a cost of about £12,000. 

A New Board School-in Devonport has been 
erected in Trelawney Avenue to accommodate 
900 scholars, Messrs. Hine & Odgers, of Ply- 
mouth, were the architects. The cost is about 
£11,000. Mr. W. Blake was the builder, and 
Mr. G. Sleeman acted as clerk of works. Baylis’s 
system of ventilation has been used throughout 
the building, which is warmed on the high- 
pressure system, the apparatus being fitted by 
Messrs. Longbottom, of Leels. The walls out- 
side are faced with select local red bricks, and 
the roof is covered with Delabole slates. 

A New Fire Station at Glastonbury has been 
erected at a cost of about £1,200 in George 
Close, and comprises a large engine-house, 
secretary's Office, stabling for two horses, yard 
for drilling and other purposes, store sheds and 
sanitary offices. But the feature of the building 
is a tower 40£c. high, specially built for drying 
the hose. The base of the tower is heated with 
hot-water pipes, which are also extended into the 
engine-house, in order to kee) the men’s clothes 
aired and dry. A roomy and conveniently- 
arranged house is- built on to the station fora 
caretaker, The whole block has been built, 
under the supervision of the borough surveyor, 
by Mr. D, Dunthorne, contractor. 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


The Estate of the late T. J, Fife, surveyor, for- 
merly of Whittington Avenue, Leadenhall 
Strezt, has been valued at £10,139 9s, 4d. 

Brisco Estate, Hastings.—The Hastings Cor- 
poration have decided to purchase for £18,000 
about 9! acres of the Brisco Estate. The land 
is in the centre of the town, and is considered a 
suitable site for a winter garden and recreation 
ground or for new municipal buildings, 

New Public Park for Manchester.—The Heaton 
Park estate has been bought by the Corporation 
of Manchester for £230,000. It comprises an 
important family mansion, standing in the 
centre of the park, which has an area of about 
650 acres entirely surrounded by a brick wall, 
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Engineering Notes. 


Widening of London Bridge—On Thursday last 
the construction of the temporary timber foot 
ways on each side of the bridge was begun. 

A Proposed Mono-Rail to Brighton.—It is stated 
that Mr. Bebr, the inventor of the mono-rail and 
the original promoter of the Manchester and 


Liverpool Electric Express Railway, which re- 
ceived Parliamentary sanction last session, has 
been commissioned by an influential syndicate | 
. to prepare plans for a new electric railway from 
London to Brighton. 

Windsor and Maidenhead Light Railway.—An 
enquiry was held recently with reference to the 
proposed light railway between Windsor and 
Maidenhead. ‘The scheme was supported by | 
some of the residents and strongly opposed 
by landowners and others in the district. Sir 
Alexander Binnie detailed the varying widths of 
the roadway along which the railway would pass | 


from Windsor through Clewer, Dedworth and 
Holyport to Maidenhead. The Commissioners 
under the Light Railways Act at the close of 


the investigation said they considered that the _ 


case for the promoters had not been sufficiently 
proved, and they accordingly refused to grant 
the order. 

The Institution of Civil Hagineers held a meeting 
on April 8th, Mr. Charles Hawksley, pres‘dent, 
in the chair, when it was reported that the Council 
had recently transferred eleven Associate Mem- 
bers to the class of Members, viz.: J. H. Barker, 
G. J. Bell, G. F.-Burn, J. Ferguson, F. D. Fox, 
M.A., A. P. Friend, W. Kingston, B.H., C. Mayne, 
G. T. Nicholson, J. H. Rider and H. G. Rivers, 
The monthly ballot resulted in the election of 
fifty-two Associate Members, viz.: J. EH. Acfield 
(Leeds),, A. H- Alcock (Leeds), A. M. Arter, 
(London), W. UL. Atkinson (London), W. A A. 
Battle (Leeds), G. R. Blackburn (Baildon, 
Yorks), C. R.. D. Borrett (London), H. Brod- 
hurst (London), W. E. Bush (Birmingham), W. 
Carnegie (London) J. D. Cormack Condon), 


G. H. Corringham (Leeds), E. McLeod Dowson 
(Cairo), F. A. Drought (Southampton), J. W. = 
Emerson Aone A. R. Gibbs (London), W, 
J. Gow (London), J. R. Greig (London), J. W. 
Griffith (Rosslare), W.J. Guyatt (Glasgow), W. 
H. Haigh (Cardiff), H. T. Hildage (London), 
Rk. F. Hindmarsh (Newcastle-on-Tyne), B. Howdle 
(Seacombe), B. Humpbrey (New Swindon), W, 
_ Hutchison (Glasgow), J. Irvine (Leeds), G. 
Jerram (London), H. Lapworth (Sheffield), C 
K. Lloyd (London), J. T. Maxwell (Hast Indian 
Railway), A. Millar (London), W. M. Moylan 
(London), C. F. Murphy (Bolton), J. J. Niven 
(Edinburgh), J. S. Owens (London), F. C R, 
Palmer (London), = Porter (Worthing), W. W. 
Preece (London), J. D. Prophet (Cuba, W.I.), 
A. C. Rogerson (Horwich), C, K. H. Salmon 
(W. Africa), W. C. Shettie (London), R. C. 
Sikes (Great Western Railway), H. L. Smith 
(London), F, C. Taylor (Manchester), W. A. 
Thain (C.rdiff), G. Ward (Birmingham), W. 
Watts (Penistone), J. B. Willis (Ilford), J. F. 
Wilson (Cape Colony), F. Wright (Maltv). 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


, | » = : 
Liege WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
BUILDING: 
April 17 | ~ we x . | St. Olave’s Union Guardians on wed 
” | Soe: Yori Six CL &e. B. Holdsworth, Secretary ‘all y's Offce : 
| Sa. —Stones , “e < = . 
i! “4 potash , Ireland— Parochial ete «es os . Sie J. W. Walby, 7, Architect, Partadpwie 
. ee: ages os +8 mee ‘ . 
© oT -| Sutton Scobey an eer ey. i se {Tramway and Bledtriciby Committee —.. | couch Sureien Toes El TRessiad. 
» uy Bannon. Crouch—Additions ie Bohools eee tae ‘. ae be od ** | Chancellor & Son, Architects, | Obélmsford. 
| —Ooast¢g uar s. . 
ut 18 et sp soe F mat Ste 2 Pee ce es Pioneer’s Industrial Soctety, ‘Ltd... . ties au yen ve nO eee a oe Fife es 
10; | Saatlaee Sheds a= Me gs Gor poraviens a “+ ss ++ | ACE White, ity Engine’, Town Hall, Hull. %e 
a 1s | Tikley_—oMs a &e. = ~ = Urban District Council ee as : ier esos Count Ooo Tikley. = 
” "8 | Stainton, near Dalton-in- Furness—Ohurch and School a2 | J. W. Dickson, 2 Fair View, Daten Mota 
” : Gateshead——Hall . ar A.L. Armour, 16 West Street, Gateshea 
” is |; Glenbucket, Aber deen—F‘ arm ee House .. Union Caardians B Jenkins & Marr, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 
> 19) Hoventord ge Mae Oe nd maa meaie gt Streets Uomumittee wy wy D-B-Tisting, Arobitect, Wiehe S108 ‘Haverfordwest 
Fe eer ee oma nos ge mk abe coc] Je Alomandar aie y fea. ncreqs well os ATOM yoo A pie Tat armage 
” ; Runham, Great Yarmouth— Chapel . a ‘21° areas Digtriot Bounoik: A.S. Hewitt, Architect, Bank Ohambers, Regent St, Gt. Yarmouth. 
” Surbiton—Boundary Walls a . ws os ** | Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Surbiton. 
” a | Gelligaer, Wales—Repairs, &c., to Schools a . | School Board .. er eae ‘+ | James & Morgan, Architects, Oharles Street Chambers, Oardiff. 
®. 19 ee aarti Seas oC és te fo gir: & Morton, 24 J ae Fb ea BN 
a ie Old Trafford, Pie hoeeiale 5 oo 1 [] | Stretford Urban District Uouneil..«. | Woodhiue monitesn 38" Mosiow Street, Manchester. 
ot . Edgeworthstown, co. es deena Schools... Redmnth-Brewery Co. Lad a. F, McNamara, 50 Dawson Street Dublin. 
S91) “| Bar Station—Additions, &c., to Hotel Bat tl pete oe ee ero pees a W. Collins, Architect, “ Waeidoa” ig ee Street, Bristol 
* = Bristol—Hall and Classrooms . os pal Urn ate - rat x atley & Lawrence, Edinburg 1ambers, win Street, Bristol. 
" a ln ae a . * . ¢ Great Northern Railway Oo. (Ireland) ©. pets Engineer- in-Ohief, Dubiia. 
” 21 runnin: Ser pe ee ra i? ;, | School Board ., “a es Iie Meuuda. vatseer, Wanitiases 
” 21 London, N.--Firemen’s Quarters & Fire- “Ekcape Shed | Hornsey Urban District Council és ‘+ | BE. J. Lovegrove, Offices Southwood. Lane, Highgate, N. 
2 #1 | Shepherd’s Bush—Boundary Walls oh Brae esas aK ap ame webemiete Vee Rane dsare 87 Finsbury Pavement, H.O. : 
” on Wormwood Secrubbs-—Boundary Wells and Railing .. amimersiith Guar eae “ ** | Giles, Gough & Trollope, 23 Oraven Street, Strand, W.O. 
y a Kilkeel, co, Down—Additions, &¢., to Church ee W. H. Stephens & Son. 13 Donegall Square North, Belfast. ~ 
a », | Gellyrheina, Wales—Hight Cottages x se “| Oorporation ; Manse House, Chapel Lane, Oarnduffaith, Mon. : - 
Pi 21 Glasgow—Tenements, &c. .. on “2 +4 Cifpan Dit ciot iCanOl > : * | F. B. Boston & Carruthers, 180 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
bs a Shame es . . *. =| : pote aS pee tat 3 Shaw, Sur Be gal Town Hall, Iitord. 
mgt feeb Lene cba 28 2 Ee 9, Penny tego ht ee a 
» 21 | Lancaster—Remodelling, &e, . oo . J. Greene, "Architect, Meeting House tae, Lancaster. 
: 2h | Tae wnharran, Wales—Twenty Cottages 4 je ...| No. 3 Building Society 4 > | Qourt House Panocads 
» 21 | London, W.—Boundary Wails, &c. + _ +» | Hammersmith Board uf Guadians Giles Gough & Trollope, 28 Oraven Street, Strand. 
21 | Port Talbot—Business Premises and House .. | W. Bowers... oo =e se «|G. PL Davi ries, Architect, Port Talbot. 
-. 23. A ere te Moots Bubinebe Premiage cs = a .. | Lleweluyn Brothers .. . ‘+ |G. P. Davies, Architect, Port Talbot, 
21 | Maesycwmmer—Twenty Houses .. 4 relyaers Builaing Oiub .. +. ++ | @. Kenshole, Architect, Bargoed. 
é mies hat Ham—a dditions to Electric Tra: near Station .. | naive eee Uouncil . A. H. Oampbell, Surveyor Public Offices, Wakefield St, E Ham, E. 
” Zn Lasitgstars oF rater-Meter House ¥ - = a Water Committee .. as oe vis DOniek sheegointeiter oe oe. 
” 22 | West Ham—Road Roller Shed ana Offices Town Ovuneil . oe os ° ** | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. 
» 42 | Whickham, Durham—-A@ditions to School .« School buard ., J. W. Roundthwaite, 13 Mosley Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. a. 
» wu Dublin—Siates, Tiles, Cement, &c. Be Et | Dublin, Wicklow and Wexford Railway... + | MroF, Keogh, Secretary, Westland Road, Dublin. i soph 
” re | eae E. Be iors mgr Shed.. re ae West Ham phn yt as a. on BP} mereash at eee oe amps West Ham, H. 
» Z iskillen—-Repairs to Houses .. 5 razer, Eden, Enniskillen 
= 22 | Tendring, Hicker ok eerie &c., to Workhouse ., | Union Guardians ., A.J. H. Ward, 42 Ohuren stieet, Harwich, 
” 22°) Teatherhead—Brick Wall. s+ +. sess | 5t- John's Founaation Schoul Committee | Ray. a” ¥. Rutty, St. John’s Foundation School, Leatherhead. . 
4 22 | Wimbledon —Library Mxtensions .. Urban District Council 2 ‘+ | ReJ. Thomson, 47 Hill Road, Wimbledon. Ait 
» ed eee Dean, sera digr ds eer of Semi- -Detached Villas oF Fairbank & Wall, Arci isects, Oraven ae i Street, Bred: 
» - althamstow Ospital Buildings - : et : ‘ é Nort Str Strap 
p 23 Gictiigmatag ip aia oh iteee Yon: to W orkiiotse ened Union Guardians 3% re ee aes Wacaeeaay Es hs d, 
23 | Kilkeuny—Repairs to Court House se ; Uounty Council on oo on ‘+ | G. J. Morris, Secretary, Kilkenny. 
23 | Canton, Uarditt—Enlarging Church ee ee Tyce Ree J. W. Rodger, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 
\ 23 | Wednesfield—Rebuilding Church.. es es ve ee, F, T. Beck, Wulfrun Ohambers, Darlington Street, Wolverhampton, 
” 24 | Arclid, Cheshire—Steam Road Roller Shed... , | Congleton Rural District Oovoeil ., +> | A. Price Architect, Elworth E 
” 24 | Belfast--Business Premises . | J. Hiddel & Son “ ++ + + |S, P. Close, Architect, Donegall Square Buildings, Belfast. . 
» Be pets ee genes TE rh for Municipal Bu ‘ildings. Lown Uouncil ., a a 0 ++ | J. Rowell, “Architect, Borough Oftice, fas Place, Boston. a 
ondonderry--Residence .. a s re ape ee li d, Londonderry. “23 
» 25 | Uckfield, Sussex—Police Buildings 1, ., _., | BastSussex County Oouncil coe | BS, a aes ne Gotty Hall, Lewes. y 
» 28 Lumphinnans, Scotlaud—Public- -House, &c. ie Z W. Birrell, 209 High Street, Kirkcaldy, , a 
» 28 | Fleur-de-Lis, Mon--Schd6ol . .. | Mynydaislwyn School Board .._—«s | RL. Roberts, The Firs, Abercarn, Mon. Z 
» z¥ | Meltham, near Huddersfield-—Hospital Buildings .. | isolation Hospital Committee oe +» | J. Berry, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. : = ; 
ENGINEERING: = 
April 17 | London, §.W.—Electric Wiring and Fittings .,  ., | London County Oouncil .. —., «+ | Ohief Engineer's Department, County. Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 
” 17 | Manchester—Exhaust Pipes, Switchbvards, &c, -. | Hlectricity Committee + F. E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 
» 18 | Ashford, Middlesex —Engime ss os aS -. | Managers of West London School ‘District ¥, G. Beeching, Clerk to Managers, Ashford, Middlesex. : 
” 18 Ararossan, Scotland— Waterworks a ** Do aurea ee. an a oe a file aie ee ae West Regent Street, Glasgow. i é 
18 | Glasgow—Air Heater oe : * badd in AL! . a “ . yfe, 23 Montrose Street, Glasgow. $ a 
- 19 | Ayr—Quay Wall Pe oé ov le .. | Harbouc Trustees T. Meik & Sons, 29 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh: 
” 19 Lurgan, Ireland—Pumps .. oe .. | Urban District Oouncit +. ++ | EF. W. Pollock, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Lurgan. 
19 19 | Seacombe, Obeshire—Repairs to Landing "Stage .. | Wallasey Urban District Council ., ++ | Wood & Fowler, 3 Oook Street, Liverpool. ; 3 
& 19 | Manchester—Puwping Wugiues .. se A. .. | Waterworks Committee +s ++ | Secretary, Waterworks Office, Town Hall, Manchester. 
” 21 | Almeria, Spain—Steel Pier. . ay Mines and Kailway Uo., Ltd. +» | Formans & McCall, 160 Hope Street, Glasgow. . 
. z1 | Ash, near Sandwich— -Alveratious ‘to Swet ro Dispsl, Wks.| Wastrey Rural District Uouncil ++ > es | B, H. Anson, 15 Dean’s Yard, Westminster. fC eae 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


DATE OF 


_ WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


ey ee eee 


.. | G. Fitton, Waterworks Manager, Town Hall, Basingstoke. 

«+ | W. A. Chamen, 75 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

-. | R. Surtees, Engineer, Gasworks, *enton. 

.. | W.Jd. Bosley, Superintendent, Corporation Wharf, Ohapel, Sthmptn. 
+» | J. Mansergh, 5 Victoria Street, S.W. 

.. | E. J. Lovegrove, Council’s Office, Southwood Lane, Highgate. 
«+ | Machinery Director, Ohristiania. 

-. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 

.. | Hagineer's Department, Oounty Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

+» | County Hall, Spring Gardens; 8.W. 

W. 4H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham, N. 


| Bombay, Baroda & Central India BY Oo. T. W. Wood, Gloucester House, Bishopsgate Street Without, H.O, 


. | Ohief Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
- | General Manager, 19 Carnaby Street, Golden Square, W. 
. | BH. H. Copnall, Town Olerk, Rotherham. 
.» | Engineer, Town Hall. Stockport. 
. | Lacey, Olirehugh & Sillar, 78 King Street, Manchester. 
. | W. R. Copland, 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 
. | F. E. Bloss, Clerk, Mill Street, Mildenhall, Suffolk. 
. | O. F. Read, Olerk, Mildenhall. 
. | W.H. Tittensor, City Elctrel. Engr., Dadhop2 Crescent Rd., Dundee, 
-. | R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
.. | J. W. Brown, Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 
.. | F. J. Bancroft, City Engineer, Alfred Gelder Street, Hull. 
Preece & Cardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 8.W. 


Electric Lighting & Traction Committee Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Street,.Westminster, S.W. 


City Hngineer, Leeds. 


South-Hastern & Ohatham Bly. Companies Superintendent of Stores, 84 Tooley Street, S.H. 


-. | EH. Woodhouse, Architect, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

curl! Heals Lovegrove, Council “Offices, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
+. | J. Young, 88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 

»» | G. P. Barber, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper St., Islington. 
Secretary, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 


Dublin, Wicklow & Wexford Rly. Oo. - oe M. F. Keogh, Secretary, Westland Row, Dublin. 


+» | Stores Department, 21 Dewsbury Road, Leeds. 

-» | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E 

-» | F. Gainsford, Secretary, Corporation Office, Calcutta. 

-» | F. Howarth, Water Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Plymouth. 


J. Peace, Olerk, Union Offices, Wellington Street, Dewsbury. 


South-Eastern & Chatham Riy. Companies Superintendent of Stores, 84 Tooley Street, S.E. 


-» | G@. M. Howard, Poor-Law Offices, Shakespe are St., Nottingham. 
J. Young, 88 Renfield Street, Glasgow. 


Dublin, Wicklow & Wexford Rly, Co... | Ma: Keogh, Secretary, Westland Row, Dablin. 


«+ | T. 0. Oock, 1A Eleanor Road, Woolwich. 
Tennant & Bagley, Architects, Pontefract, 


+» | N. Scorgie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
| A. F. Scott, Council’s Surveyor, Church Street, Oromer. 
fod). als Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare. 

» | T. W. Golds, Surveyor, Thorpe-le-Soken, Hssex. 

+ | City Engineer, Hull. 

» | J. Whitaker, Surv., Saville Ho, Worsberough Bridge, nr. Barnsley. 
» | J. P. Bennetts, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Harrow. 

+ | F. Bunting, Borough Surveyor, Fair Meadow, Maidstone, 
« | P, Hanmer, Olerk, Council Office, Souchborough. 

F. W. Ruck, &8 Week Street, Maidstone. 

+ | W.0, Times, Olerk, Council Offices, Stevenage. 

» | O. G. Mason, Borough Surveyor, Tuns Gate, ‘Guildford. 

+ | A. T. Swain, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ince Green Lane, Ince. 
++ | F. H. Norman, Olerk, Council Offices, Bromley, Kent. 

++ ; F. H. Norman, Clerk, Oouncil Offives, Bromley, Kent. 
W.H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham, 

++ | Oity Surveyor, Winchester. 

++ | D. Balfour, Surveyor, Houghton-le-Spring. 

0! [ed Franklin, Architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 

-» | 8. J. Ennion, Clerk, Deva Chambers, Newmarket. 

+» | H, Horner, 9 Royal Parade, Harrogate. 


» | H. Bancroft & Son, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

+ | F, H. Anson, 15 Dean’s Yard, Westmiaster, 

+ | J. Diggle, Civil Engineer, Hind Hill Street, Heywood, Lancs. 

+ | Sarveyor, Council Office, Biggleswade, 

> | W.'T. Mansfield, Olerk, Gouncil’s Offices, Kingsbury Road, N.W. 

+ | H. W. Taylor, Engineer, St. Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle. 

+ | J. O. Melliss, 264 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, H.0. 

H. Bancroft & Son, 83 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

+ | H, Robinson, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, West minster. 


+ | Superintendent of Stores, 84 Tooley Street, S.H. 

: | M. F, Keogh, Secretary, Westland Row, Dublin. 

- | Osficer in Oharge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 
» | Secretary, York, 


Sept l-ia | ot. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 


W. Henry, Clerk to Urban District Council, Town Hall, Coleraine, 
J.D. Marwick, Town Clerk, Oity Chambers, Glasgow. 
Agent-General for State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


| W. H. Andrew, Town Clerk, Guildhall, York, 


©. Brampton, Fern Villa, Mexborough. 

F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 

J.T. Laylor, Municipal Offices, Harrowgate. 

Hon, Secretary, Oommittee, Uburch House, South John Street, Liverpool. 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
St. AN Lia Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 


DELIVERY. FOR WHOM, 
———_—_——— | 
ENGINEERING—cont, : 
April 21 | Basingstoke—Well,&c.  .. He oe ae Town Oouncil ., Ae r oe 
* 21 | Glasgow—Hlectric Cables ve i os -. | Corporation ., 28 ee oe 
» - .21 | Fenton, Staffs—Foundation of Gasholder™ + +» | Gas Committee ar ary ve 
~~ 21 | Southampton—Lathe, &c. .. ae “a +. | Corporation ., Sc an 
# 21 | Stockport—Eight Steam Gauges .. ae ot +» | Oorporation .. es 
me. ey Al London, N.—Electric Lighting Requisites ae +. {| Hornsey Urban District Oouncil on 
~ 22 | Ohristiania—Hand Pumps .. a B4 = .. | Norwegian State Railways .. ee 
A 22 Burton-on-Trent--Tramways wd -» | Corporation ., ve ee 
< 22 | London-—Reconstructing Bridge over Regent's Canal London Oounty Council ri oe. 
5 22 | London, 8.W.—Hlectrical Cables ., oe ¥ . | London Oounty Oouncil ., 
aS 22 | London, N.—Refuse-Destructor Plant .. as Tottenham Urban District Council 
SS 22 | London, E.C.—Engines, &c. 
a 22 | Rotherhithe—Camp Sheeting & Timber Grid at Wharf London Oounty Oouncil ., 
yy -28 | London, W.--Switchboards ve “| o. Oentral Electric Supply Oo., Ltd. . we ( 
i 23 | Rotherham—Tramways .. a6 ee -. | Oorporation .. ° : 
$s 23 | Stockport—-Engine and Dynamo ; x o> o% .. | Gas and Hlectricity Committee oe 
= 23 | Swindon—Electric Cables, &c.  .. <s oe -» | Oorporation —.. A ° 
rs 23 =| Hamilton, Scotland—Waterworks.. +. | Waterworks Commissioners - ? > 
= 24 Mildenhall, Suffolk—Gas Fittings and Gasmeters -. | Guardians oe a8 oe ey ° 
a 24 | Mildenhall, Suffolk—Two Mains ., mr Sa +e | Gas Oo., Ltd. =. ay) ' AD 
= 24 Dundee—Engine and Dynamo... e- | Gas Commissioners ,. i ee . 
e 24 | Rathmines, lreland—Hngine-House Plant, &ci., E . | District Council ne at AF 
a5 25 | West Hartlepool—Sewerage Works a A= -» | Oorporation ., ve ee 
ae 26 | Hull—Pumping Machinery . ie -» | Corporation .. wt FH 
<2 28 | George Town, Penang—Hlectrical Plant aS «.».| Municipal Commissioners S5 
> 23 -| Bexley Heath, Kent—Tramyay cs see 8 a ee 
TRON AND STEEL: 
April 17 | Leeds—Pipes .. i <4 os +» | Corporation .. 
» ._~ 18 | London, S. E,—Railway Stores : 
A. 19 | Old Trafford Manchester—Steelwork for Public Baths Stretford Urban District Council ., 
= 21 | London N.—Electric Stores, &e. ., ote Hornsey Urban District Oouncil ., 
* 21 Glasgow—Iron and Steel Castings, Ironmongery, &e.. Oorporation .. oe oe 
» 21- | London, N.—Metal Plates, &c.  ., °s .. | Islington Borough Council. . ¢: 
y 22 London, H.0.—Rails, &e. ., =e 8 on -. | Soutnern Mahratta Rly. Oo., Ltd... 
2 22 | Dublin—Railway Stores .. re ie Ar, es 
as 22 Leeds—Oast-iron Pipes, &c. é one -+ | Gas Department Oy o0 oe 
* 22. | West Ham. H.—Wrought-iron Railing 8 oe .. | Corporation ., =o ae at 
a 23 | Caleutta—Stopcocks.. és oe oe ve +» | Corporation ., oe *s o 
y 24 | Plymouth—Cast-iron Pipes és ae ee -» | Water Committee ., an a 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
April 17 Dewsbury—Cleaning and Painting Offices “Ks -» | Guardians 
* 18 | London, S.E.—Paints, &e. ., os a . a 
Ps 21 | Nottingham—Painting ve Guardians re “A oe we 
G 21 Glasgow—Brushes, Plumber’s Material, Oil, Paints, &e. Oorporation ., 
3 22 | Dubhn—Varnishes, Paints, Oils, ke. ., oe + 
a 4s} Plumstead—Painting, &e., "at infirmary. 3 +» | Woolwich Union Guardians “s 
a 25 | Pontefract—Painting and Decorating Chapel . *~ oe ——s 
ROADS ‘AND CARTAGE:. 
April 17 | London, N.E.—Making-up, &c., Road .. $ +. | Hackney Borough Oouncil .. ae 
= jg | Cromer--Road-making .. + +e on -» | Urban District Uounci) ., or . 
i 1s | Cwmaman, Wales—Roads, &e. .. a ro ts { 
% jg | Frinton-on-Sea, Hssex—Making-up Roads ne » | Urban District Oouncil P aa i 
we 1g | Hull—Street Works a Ac +. | Corporation ~ .«. oe we . 
Ke 19 Worsborough, near Barnsley—Cinders and Granite +. | Rural District Oouncil’ ae wa * 
ke 19 | Harrow—Street Works .. or aie oe .. | Urban District Oouncil o “ . 
A jy | Maidstone—Materials, &c. .. : ie -. | Urban District Oouncil ., ve . 
* 19 Southborough, Kent— Stone and Quartzite ae .. | Urban District Oouncil ‘e oi > 
‘ 91 Kent--Maintenance and Repair of Roads oe -» | County Council ee na Gr 2 
= yj) | Stevenage, Herts—Granite., EA AA os .. | Urban District-Oouncil ae ee f 
2 +, | Guildtord—Road Works ,. 85 os An -. | Town Council ., . oe . 
_ 21 ince, Lancs—Setts ., oe 3 At ..» | Urban District Council éa BS a 
4 +g | Bromley, Kent—Road Materials ae F .. | Urban District Oouncil .. Fe 
e: yy | Bromley, Kent—Street Improvement Works on >. | Urban District Oouncil o* oe 
< y2 | Lottenham—Making-up Roads” .. es oe .. | Urban District Council . . ve | 
% Be Winchester—Road-making, &c. .. ne +. | Town Council .. ms ite 28 
x 94 | Houghton-le-Spring, Durham—Materiais  —.. -. | Rural District Oouncil A A 
- z4 | Rugby—Roads, «ec, .. oe oy .. | Benefit Building Society - 
- 26 Newmarket —Granite Metalling . = BS or , | Urban District Oouncil 3 5 
5 30 | Harrogate—Asphalting .. oe an ve -« | St. Mary’s Burial Board ., Se 
SANITARY ; 
April 19 | Marple, near Stockport—Sewers, &e. ., Urban District Council ae ve B 
3 21 Ash, nr, Sandwich—Alterations, Sewage Disposal Wks. Eastrey Rural District Council .. . 
s 21 Obadderton, Lancs—Sewerr, &c. .. Pod = +» | Urban District Council a bay : 
= 2» | Biggleswade, Beds—Sewerage Works ., ee -» | Rural District Oouncil me Ss f 
a 23 | Kingsbury, Middlesex—sewerage Works oe +» | Kingsbury Urban District Oouncil : 
- v8 Fenham, Northumberland--Sewers vm ve .. | Urban District Uouncil =F ae : 
- v8 Sittingbourne—Sewerage Works.. se ore. -, | Urban District Uouncil a4 AE 4 
fs a) Hay field—-Sewers, &c. a Ye ne +. | Rural District Oouncil an oe . 
= x9 Mating, Kent—Sewerage Works ., ar oe -» | Rural District Oouncil ae 2 5 
TIMBER : | . 
April _ 18 | London,S.E.—Woodwork, &c. .. + ve +. | South Eastern & Ohathan Rly. Cos. 5 
7) Dutlin—Timber es os cape les a ». | Dubiin, Wicklow & Wexford Rly. Co. . 
He 94 | southamptuu—Timber aa +. | Director-General, Ordnance Survey. , 
ra ys York—sleeper Blocks and Grossing Sleepers, &e. .» | North-Hastern Railway Oo. e " 
+ 2 ok Let Ce ee ce ET ae nt ee ee Sh eee a3 =a as 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
DATE OF vaene ; | FP ; 
“DELIVERY. DESIGNS REQUIRED | AMOUNT O REMiUM 
: pees a 
April 21 | Coleraine--Twenty-five Workmen’s Dwellings ., o. ve | £20, £10, 
” 30 | Glasgow—Branch Library (Local Architects) ., i 
' May. 1 | Melbourne, Victoria—Memorial Statue to Queen Victoria in enone 
i Marble and Bronze, | 
me 1 | York—Qneen Victoria Memorial... “ ‘9 £50, 
% 1 Mexborough, near Rotherham—Accident Hospital a or £35 £10. 
. 14 | Harrogate—Town Hall . ¥ . *e es fe £150, £100, £75. 
June 1} Kuaresborough—Infectious Disease ‘Hospital c cea £100, £50." 
3 80 Liverpool—Cathedral (Portfolios of Drawings or Designs -_-—_—“= 
in any Style to be submitted), } 
Aug. 30 | Sunderland—-Police and Fire Brigade Buildings ., ao | £100, £50 £25. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Mr, Frederick Adkins, senior partner in the 
firm of Messrs. Adkins Brothers, builders, of 
Victoria Road, Surbiton, died recently. 

Messrs. G. B. Kent & Sons, Ltd., of 75, Farring- 
don Road, EH.C.,; have just issued a new sundry 
catalogue of thirty-two pages. 

The New Stour Valley Brickworks of Messrs. 8. 
Barnett & Sons, Tipton, weré formally opened 
last week. They are situated at Dudley Port. 
-The new plant is capable of turning out 50,000 
bricks per day. Mr. James Shenton, M.1.C.H., 
was the engineer of the works, 

A Gladstone Statue.—Shoremaster Boddie, 
Aberdeen, has received the order for the massive 
granite pedestal for the statue of the late 
Mr. Gladstone, by the sculptor, Mr. W. Hamo 
Thornycroft, R.A., which is to be erected in 
George Square, Glasgow. The pedestal is to 
be of fine axed white Kemnay granite, and will 
weigh about 44 tons, 

The Granite used in London Bridge.—The ex- 
terior of London Bridge is constructed of three 
sorts of granite, The eastern side is of the 
purplish Aberdeen *granite; the western side, 
of the light-grey Haytor granite from the 
Haytor -quarries, which lie adjacent to the 
famous Hay Tor rock, near Bovey Tracey; and 
the youssoirs on both sides are of both sorts and 
an admixture of the red-brown granite of Peter- 
head. The fillings-in are of Bramley Fall, 
Derby and Whitby stone. 

Brick- and Tile-Making in Rhodesia.—Messrs. 
Taylor, Jarvis & Short, of Salisbury, Rhodesia, 
have now started brick- and tileemaking, and re- 
cently took delivery of about 55.tons of brick- 
and tile-making machinery supplied about three 
years ago by Messrs. Robey & Co., Ltd., and 
Messrs. a Whitehead & Co., Ltd., w hich had lain 
for 24 years at Beira. As testimony to the expert 
packing which English firms of repute adopt, 
despite its long sojourn on the coast the plant 
was found to be in as good condition as when it 
left the makers’ workshops. There is a large 
demand for good~bricks in South Africa, and 
this is particularly the case at Buluwayo and in 
adjacent districts, The new engine equipment 
of the Buluwayo Electric Lighting Works was 
also supplied by Messrs. Robey & Co., Ltd. 

British Fire Prevention Committee.—The Execu- 
tive announces that Mr, Ellis Marsland, district 
surveyor of Camberwell, has consented to act 
as hon, secretary, thus supporting Mr, Edwin 
O. Sachs, the chairman, particularly in respect 
to the testing work, which has grown far beyond 
what was originally anticipated. Mr. Marsland, 
who has been closely associated with the com- 
mittee from its outset, is this year Master of the 
Worshipful Company of ‘Tilers and Brick- 
layers. The working Executive has also bean 
strengthened by the following additional mem- 
bers :—Mr. J. W. Sheppard, North British and 
Mercantile Insurance Company ; Mr, Langridge, 
A.M.I.H,E,, Royal Insurance Company; and 
Mr. Hamilton, A.R.1.B.A., district surveyor for 
North Fulham. 
of the committee for the coming session, tests 
are being arranged with another heavy ware- 
house floor, with roofing by the Vulcanite 
Co., Ltd., with glass by the Union Plate Glass 
Co., Ltd., who wish to have their wired glass 
compared with the glazing of the Luxfer Prism 
Co., and Messrs, Pilkington, whose materials 
have already been under investigation. 


As to the testing arrangements | 


New @ompanies. 


Manchester Geographical Society Building 
Co., Ltd. 

Registered to adopt a certain agreement, to 
acquire land near Manchester, and to erect any 
buildings thereon ; other objects as indicated by 
the title. Capital £10,000 in £10 shares. The 
first directors are EH. W. Greg, H. Nuttall, E. 
W. Mellor, A. A. G, Tulloch, G. Oppenheim and 
EK. Sowerbutts. 


Industrial Electric Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of Siegbert 
Raphael and Joseph Gray, trading as the In- 
dustrial Electric Co. at Egremont, Cheshire, 
and to carry on business as manufacturers of 
and dealers in electric bells, insulators, switches, 
lamps, motors, fittings, and as mechanical and 
electrical engineers, &c, Capital £2,000 in £1 
shares. The directors are S. Raphael and J. 
Gray. 


Bradford Central Estates Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire lands, buildings and 
hereditaments in Yorkshire or elsewhere; to 
acquire certain pieces or parcels of ground and 
buildings at Bradford, and to carry on the busi- 
ness of land and ‘property owners, builders, 
contractors, estate agents, decorators, merchants, 
financiers, &c, Capital £40,000 in £10: shares. 
The first directors are J. T. Riddlough, M, 
O’Flynn, W. Wray, I. T.-Empsall, J. A. J. 
Clarkson, G. E, Verity and W. A, Thornton, 
Registered office: 7, Exchange, Bradford, York- 
shire. 


Heenan & Frowde, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of engi- 
neers, bridge’ builders and contractors, carried 
on by H. Heenan, at Newton Heath Ironworks, 
a at Aston Works, Birmingham, and 


at 4, Chapel Walks, Mi Manchester, as Heenan & 
Frowde, and to carry on the business of bridge 
builders, engineers, contractors, manufacturers 
of agricultural implements, tool makers, brass 
founders, metal workers, &c. Capital £200,000 
in £10 shares (10,000 5 per cent. cumulative 
preference). The first directors are H. Heenan, 
J. Munro and C, J. Seaman. 


Permanent Enamel Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of enam- 
elled iron manufacturers as carried on at Pelly 
Road, Plaistow, Essex, as the Permanent Enamel 
Co., and at 75, Farringdon Street, as H. Phillips; 
and as enamelled iron merchants and manufac- 
turers, ironfounders, mechanical engineers, 
metal workers, &c; Capital £2,500 in £1 shares. 


Leicester Brick Co,, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the businesses of brick 
merchants and manufacturers, makers of tiles, 
pipes, pottery and other things composed or 
usually made of clay, fire-c’ay, terra-cotta, &c. 
Capital £10,000 in £1 shares. The first chairman 
is Orson Wright, of South Wigton, Leicester. 


Lowther, Halliday & Forrest, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the leases of the quarry 
at Knowehead, -Locharbriggs, Dumfriessh re, 
and to carry on the business of quarry masters 
and quarriers. Capital £16,000 in £10 shares 
(800 preference). Registered office: 938, Irish 
Street, Dumfries. 


Emdeca Metal Decoration Co., Ltd, 
Registered to acquive the business of the 
Emdeva Metal Decoration Co., and to carry on 
the business of supplying, fixing and dealing in 
enamelled metal wall and ceiling decorations 
and metal ceilings and partitions; also as 
builders and contractors, house decorators, &e, 
Capital £5,000 in £1 shares, The directors are 
M. Heymann and EH, Heine. Registered offive: 
97, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


CLOISONNE GLASS — 


Anew decoeathe = | 
material — | 
transparent and 

Opadqte e 


géBerners St. Oxford St. 


ndon W. 


Telegraphic Address: “ Astra, Stoke-on-Trent.” 
By Srecial 


WiNTON'S 


Appointment, 


; & 
All kinds of TILE WORK, FAIENCE, or ; 


MOSAIC estimated for. Special Designs i 
for Pavements, Halls, Wall Linings, and 


Fireplaces sent free. 


London House and Show Rooms: 


50, CONDUIT ST., REGENT ST., W. 


\ 


‘Telephone No. 2097, 


~ Large Works specially designed 
and estimated cost furnished. 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free 
on application. 


Appointment, 


Nauuhelny: MINTON, HOLLINS & CO., Patent Tile Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
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< 5 = = —- = ———SS —— —————— = 
CURRENT MARKET PRICES, | *2*) Stats, Girdors and Bed £54 “COMING EVENTS. 
Ang Jes ws ae do. 5 15 0 6 5 0 
Do. do. ‘Mila bars ., do. 6 "9 0 7:00 a 
: FORAGE. Tin, Foreign =< do. 125 6 12517 6 Wednesday, April 16. 
ee ra | ate Mnglish ingots... do, et 0-0. 127 10° 8 BRITISH ARCHMOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. 
, Oo i Zinc, sheets, Silesian  .. do. 21 0 0 ar Andrew Oliver on “Some Old London Views.” Rey. 
Bomb) <Setrere = m3 | Pebatt. " 4 She 6 Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do. 2110 0 — J. A. Penny, M.A., on “Curiosities I have seen. in and 
Oey pest pers rate a re: Cisne Do, Spelter Se wnt dO steele OF 13.05, 0 about Churches,” 8 p.m. 
ee heehee Phan 10, 0 216 BO TIMBER. , GHOLOGICAL, SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Meeting at 
8 p.m. 
Straw: *-- * ia in stig nine 5 Sorr Woops. SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
OILS AND PAINTS. Fir, Dantzicand Memel.. perload2 1 0 a tions for paniteey OFicary : Fatt Tey Ba. W. Hunting 
* F Pine uebec, Yellow .. perload 4 7 6 6 0 0 on “ Practical Methods of Stalling and Slaughtering 
bial Ee ps a ip tite : ; es y Do. a ch ; a y do.. \2.14 0 8.11 0 Animals,” 7 p.m. Inspection and Demonstration at 
Copperas 8 = SS per ton 20 0 af) Laths, log, Dantzia .. per fath.4 10 0 5 10 10 Knacker Yard. 
Lard Oil >) -» percwt, 2 9 6 es Do. Petersburg . perbundled) 0 8 —_ SocipTy OF ARTS.—Mr. J. Bridges-L2e, M.A., on 
Lead, white ground, carbonate do. 1 410 wy Deals, Arch angel 2nd&Ist per P.Std.15 5 0 22 0 0 “ Photography as applied to Architectural Measure- 
Do. red: . A do 1 0 43 a Do. do. 4th&3rd do. 1015 0 1210 0 ment and Surveying,” 8 p.m. : 
Linseed Oil, barrels “e do 110 3 i Do. do. unsorted do, 5 12 6 610 0 BUILDERS” FOREMAN AND. OLERKS OF WORKS 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. 0 0 6% fiat, Do. Riga do. 615 0 810 0 INSTITUTION.—Members’ Meeting at 8 p.m. 
Tia Hossa *.. pled it ay ae ee Do. Petersburg ist Yellow do. 13 15 0 — Thursday; April 17 
Pitch... +. «- perbarrel 0.7 0. Se Do, do. 2nd, do. 10.0 0 18:15 0 Eis ip ag es Corian Meeti 
Shellac, orange .. «. percwt. 517 0 518 0 Do. _ do. White do §7 5 0 (1110.0 np ie OR ANTIQDARIEE OF LON DOS.-- Meow ng 
Soda, crystals .. -<> .per'ton 3 29-6 35 0 Do, Swedish . : Go, SAB Oc TE 0.10 aigeaeeat tesa he We aerurS rat aces 2 
Tallow, Home Melt ., perewt, 110 0 111 0 Do. White Sea: Oy eect Oey Ee EDO AA eon te yee ea: 2 ao ER 
Tar, Stockholm per barrel 1 2 °6 x Do. Quebec Pine, Ist... wet ddeow 19310 0 21.5 0 (Du lim, Section ).—Mr. A. r. Kinsey on Railway 
Turpentine e xed per cw. 1 11 7} lib 9 Do. do. ond . do. iv 0-0 17 10 ‘0 Blocks, Telegraphs and Accessories : Recent Practices, 
ba : Do. do. 3rd &e, do. 12 0 0 — 3 p.m. ? é 4 
: METALS. Do. Ganadian Spruce, Ist do. 710 0 9 5 0 INSLITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 71 0 0 Do. do. 3rd & 2nd do. 7.5.-0 915 0 Annual Dinner at the Hotel Cecil. ee 
Iron, Staffs., bar oe do. 6 0 0 810 0 Do. New Brunswick., do. (ae a; 8 0 0 ROYAL INSTITUTION. —Prof. Dewar on The 
Do Galvanised Corru Battens, all kinds ie Gor FO. 0e" 10" 630 Oxygen Group of Elements ”--IL., 3 p.m, 
gated sheet ., do. LATS Gaels 0i, 0 Flooring Boards lin. SOCIETY OF ARTS (Indi: un Section).—Mr. Sidney 
Lead. pig, Soft Foreign.. do. ll 1b 3 1112 6 prepared, Ist .. per square 0 11 0 22 Preston, A.M.I.0.H. on tecent Developments in 
Do. do. English common ; Do. 2nd rr do. 010 3 = Panjab Ircigation,” 4.30 p.m. 
brands .. dos <1)" 16".3 = Do. srd&e. .. do 9 8 9 010 0 Friday, April 18. 
Do, sheet, English 310 : | i { ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Discussion Seec- 
per sq. ft-andupwards do. 13 07 0 & HARD WOODS. tion).--Mr. A. Needham Wilson on “A Tour in the 
Do. pipe .. do. 13.10 0 — Ash, Quebee cas -» -perload 317 6 410 0 South of France,’’ 7.39 p.m. 
‘Nails, cut clasp ait. to 6in. do, 95-00 — % Birch, Quebec .. is do. 3.12 6 317 6 INSTITUTION OF . MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.-- 
Do. floor biads .. va G0, 8 15 0 _ Box, Turkey ‘Z *» perton . 7 0: 0 1 0 0 | Meetiag, at 8 p.m. 


ESTABLISHED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


2 PLY. "OE AL En CLIMATES. 1 PLY. 
For UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS EXCLUDES DAMP, DUST, AND DEADENS SOUND, Also for DAMP WALLS, 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W 


sees MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


age a 
ES STOGK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS, || c.f: 
24 ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED wg & 
ea TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 228 3 
28 _ CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. an 
a SEOTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 2 fe 


53b, SOUTHWARK STREET. LONDON, S.E. 


vi 


ir 


EST HOMO 


HaND- MADE» WALL» PAPERS 


75 DESIGNS PRODUCED * ARCHITECTS SPECIAL: DESIGN 
2 IN ANY - OLOUR’ ue exfcuTeD WITH: “ACCURACY. DESPATCH 


JSpedatitier: RAISED AND SILA FLOCKS 


{Ww Works: 


yeaa | BS Sp KiNG St: REGENT STW { 
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COMING EVENTS—cont. 

VIKING OLUR, Thomas Street. Grosvenor Square, 
W.—Mr. A. W. Johnston, F.8.A. Scot., on “ The Earl’s 
House and Round Church of Orphir, Orkney,” 8.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Mr. 
Robert BE. Atkinson on “The Standardization of Pipe 
Flanges and Flange Fittings,” 8 p.m. 

EPIDEMIOLOGICAL ¥ SocIETY.--Dr. Thresh on 
“Smallpox Hospitals and the Spread of Infection,” 
8,30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF OIVIL ENGINEERS (Students’ 
Meeting).—Mr. H. ©. M. Austen on “The Erewash 
Valley Widening and Toton Sidings,” 8 p.m. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Sir John H. A. Macdonald 
on “ The Auto-Car,” 9 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers: Part II,).—Mr. James 
King on ** Diseased Meat,” 7 p.m. 

Saturday, April 19. 

BRITISH INSTITUTE OF OERTIFIED CARPENTERS, 
—Visit to the Prudential Buildings in High Holborn, 
E.C., at 3 p.m. 

SANITARY. INSTITUTE.—Inspection and Demon- 
stration for Sanitary Officers at Morden Hall Dairy 
Farm, Morden, Surrey, at 3 pm., conducted by Mr. 
Oscar J. White. 7 

EDINBURGH AROHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, — 
Visit to Traquair House and the Town of Inner- 
leithen. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIPTY,.—Excursion 
to the New Gladstone Memorial Library at Hawarden, 
and the Church and Oastle, 3 p.m. 


Monday, April 21. 


ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.—Mr: 
Alexander N. Paterson, M.A., on “ Tradition in Archi- 
tecture :-Its Function and Value,” 8 p.m. 

LIVERPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.—Annual 
General Meeting. 

VICTORIA INSTITUTE.—Mr. J. Stefensson,. Ph.D., 
on “ Iceland: Its History and Inhabitants,” 4.30 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers; Part II.).—Mr, E. Petrone)] 
Man by, M.D., on ‘‘ Fresh Meat,” 7 pm. 


Tuesday, April 22, 


SANITARY INSTITUTE (Inspection and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers at the Metropdlitan Cattle 
Market, York Road, N., at 3 p.m., conducted by Mr. 
James King. 


Wednesday, April 23. 


INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS (£pccial 
Meeting : Tenth “James Forrest” Lecture).—Sir 
William Chandler Roberts-Austen on “Metallurgy in 
relation to Engineering,” 8 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS.—Professor Silvanus P. Thomp- 
son, D.SO., F.R.S.. on * Opto-Technics,” 8 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for Sanitary Officers : Part II.).—Mr. E. Petronell 
Manby, M.D., on * The Hygiene of Byres, Lairs, Cow 
Sheds, and Slaughter-Houses,” 7 p.m. 


[Apri 16, 1902. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual Business Meeting, and President’s Valedictory 
Address by Mr. Henry F, Kerr, A.R L.B.A. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Anniver- 
sary Meeting at 2 p.m. 

Thursday, April 24. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THR FINE 
ARTS.—Mr, Oharles E. Keyser, F.S.A,, on “Some 
Ancient Wall Paintings.” : 


TENDERS. 


In‘ormation from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work. 


COMBMARTIN (N, DEVON).= Accepted for the erection of a 
house at Combmartin, N, Devon, for Mrs. Wm. Challacombe, Mr. 
Allen T. Hussell, A.R.1.B.A., architect, Ifracombe ;— 

W. C. Latham, Combmartin (masonry and 
PIUMBRE)” ees Goetz ces oases een senaMorae een a oOo 
R. Goss & Sons, Combmartin (remaining 


trades) ... 124.8 6 


BIRMINGHAM.—For the erection of premises, with asphalted 
roof, Montgomery Street, Birmingnam, for Fairbanks, Ltd. Mr. 


Chas. Hook Collett, architect. Quantities by Mr. Hy. Glover :-- 

CAD oe ce a EE G700 ROTO Bie ae esa eh cg Naso e a7 0) 
Rowbotham...i.c have Sem £8,085 | Bivint ec tac See east ene DOO 
Briley. cofo.de acre eevee BO 20) GREY ff eerotaas ow bomecee e820 
Davis Las aae Tyee tees (Oy QOS I CVRD Dstuct omecaiutae ates ieee) Bae OL 
Whittall’.. 0. eens 3, 016-P Bishop eats Seen | ueeen Sees 
Tiee ~2. NG jc} bee) eo 2018s Smith & Pitts Sos, cmap ee 10 
Baker & Warr... see B870.| Morrig® ae grace awe sian ONO. 


* Accepted. 


CHE MSFORD.-: For extension of building, for the Star Co- 
operative Society, Chelmsford. Messrs. Chas. and W. H. Pertwee, 
architects, Chelmsford ;— : 

= J. Gowers .. £1,405 


Kk. Johnson ... cigs Ao L,OLD é , Sockeaeee 

We West. 5.) ssc ico ee vee’ 1,970:| Lommis & Sony it a i? 1,850 

J. Smith & Son, Witham... 1,495] H. Potter... 4. 4... 1,800 

W. Fincham ... Bee ee Nae 
With fireproof floor. 


F. Johnson ... ve vee 1,650'| J. Gowers’ ~:.. > £1,435 
EB, West. cc vee eden ues aes 8,620} Lummis & 80n oe 30 1,885 
J. Smith-& Sén seo Sew ooe4 EL, Potter” a hee cet atc cy elo 
W. Fincliam 00. 7.08) > oe 21,050 (Rest of Chelmsford.] 


EAST MOLESEY.—For making-up Beauchamp Road, East, East 
Molesey, for the East and West Molesey Urban District Council, 
Mr. John Stevenson surveyor :— 

W. Adamson, Hardman Road, Kingston-on- 


AP BIN C8 Fa « bese “tiewetl Went ee ye £1,395 1 9 
T. Free & Sons, Maidenbead ... ... ws... 1,280.0 0 
W. H. Wheeler, 235 Blackfriars Road. $.E. ~ 1,198 0 0 


Lawrence & Thacker, 41 Lavender Gardens, 
Clapham Common, 8.W. ae Debs 1,140 9 8 

* Provisionally accepted. 

GLASGOW.—For the carpenter, joiner, glazier, and ironmonger’s 
work (one schedule) required in the erection and completion, of the 
Western District Hospital proposed to be erected at Oak Bank, off 
Fossil Road, for the Glasgow Parish Council ;-- é 
Je and :G. Findlay. sees Gs se oes re ie ys 18,054 48 

M. Henderson .. «s+ . 18,020 4.0 

T. and R. Duncanson ... ... 6 3 

3 


12,881 
2,724 


D, Buchanan \.: e.g a seems eee ae 12 2 
A. Meiklejohn,* 10 Kerr Street, Maryhill ae 842,722.12 8 
* Accepted, {All of Glasgow.) 


each tin. 


SLATE. 

LIGHT MARONE. 
YELLOW. 
GREEN. 


i Debs 


pas Hi TEC PURAL 


pepe vais We > a 


BOUND VOLUMES... 


Vol. X. NOW READY. 
Price Ss. Gd. (by Post Gs). 
Handsomely Bound in Green Cloth, and Lettered in Gold. 


sINDING 
(BY Post 2s.), 


4a) : 3 ryt 
The number of volumes bound is limited, so purchasers should order at once: 


CASES MAY ALSO BE HAD AT 


| ST. PANGRAS IRON WORK COMPANY, 


1s. 9d. EACH 


Offices: EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., STRAND, W.C. 


Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 2 


( ( §) Supplied in powder to which 
only water requires adding. mak 
w Beautifies and artistically ; 


AN ODOURLESS CEMENT PAINT. 
proof and great preservative properties. Full instructions for use on 


COLORS KEPT— 

LIGHT BRICK RED. 

LIGHT BLUE. 

DARK BLUE. 

COLD GREY SLATE. 

6 Ib. tin of Powder 1/- at Hull, or 1/9 carriage paid to any part of the 
United Kingdom. 


~ 


YELLOW. |PITCH PINE. 
Per 100 Blocks Z 
out of sizes. ex Shipwithin| ,. 
At Wharf, | Ana anOnehe At Wharf. 
17} x 3-x 3 12 11 | 12-9 17 6 
174 x3x2 8 11 8 2 12 6 
17k x 3x15 6 10 | 6 3 9 6 


= Lge 


cae 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


1} x 43 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square 
1- x 43-4, 45/6 PF 22/6 » 


These prices include desiccation, 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 


* 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue. di ee 


preserves corrugated iron : 
and brick buildings, tiles, = 
stone, slates, &c, Damp 


DARK TERRA COTTA. 
SLATE BLUE. “og 
CEMENT. ao 
BLACK, 


Brush, 11d. extra, carriage paid. 


ie ered 


Sales increased 200 times over in eight months. ‘ ae 

3 SOLE MAKERS :— 3 re 4 
G. & T. EARLE, Ltd., WILMINGTON, HULL. a 
Don’t use in frosty weather. ESTABLISHED 1811. 3 4 


LTD., 
Engineers-and [ronfounders. 


~ Manufacturers of 


IRON STAIRCASES. 


(STRAIGHT AND SPIRAL). _ 


IRON ROOFS, FOOT BRIDGES, 


: IRON DOORS. 
VERANDAHS, - BALCONIES, 
PORCHES, GATES AND RAILINGS. 


General Wrought & Cast Iron Work. 


~ LARGE SHOWROOMS AT 


| The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORKS, — 


PANCRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. - 
Olose to King’s Orogs, St Pancras & Euston Stations ae 


Bis, 


HARPENDEN.—For the erection of a house at Harpenden, 
Herts, for Mr. Francis Hollingworth. Mr, Lewis E. G, Collins, 


architect. Quantities supplied :— 

i. & J, Waterman mactives™ ray’, Shy + £2,000 
RUS LI Rie cas sty ons chet Mest Mt are a OSS 
PEPE GOON ick ois Pose coke leet gag oye ti as 2 BO 
Phillips & Blake* ,.. .. vag IA ans to0) ea 197A 


* ‘Accepted. 


HOUGHTON-LE-SPRING (‘DURHAM).—For certain surface- 


water drainage works at Houghton-le-Spring, comprising the 
furnishing and laying of about 270 yards of 24 in, earthenware 
pipes with branches, road gullies, &c.: the construction of about 
120 yards of arched brick culvert and 54 yards of rectangular 
culvert covered with steel troughing ; and the building or concrete 
retaining wall, publie urinal, and other work, for the Houghton-le- 
Spring Urban District Council. Mr. Vincent Smith, surveyor, 14, 
oe Eee Street, Houghton-le-Spring :— 
. P! Balmer & Sons, Houghton-le- Shad .. £1,380 0 
y "T. Bertram & Son, "Newcastle-on-T yne . 1,179 13 


- J. Robinson, Houghton- le-Spring... 1,150 0 
J. Carrick, Durham... . 1,128 10 
R. D. Harrison,* 1, William Street, Houghton. 

le-Spring . » 1,008 0 
(Engineer? +S estimate, £1, 250) . 
* Accepted, 


SLEWORTH.—For proposed additions-to the Perey House 
schools, at Isleworth, for the Guardians of Brentford Union — 
R. Palmer, Leyton -- £5,555. 15 


H. Willcock & Co., Wolverhampton Rites) a eae 
Cc. Brightman, Watford... Sa ar key Sp eOO LO 
G. Jackson, Sutton . Sea teawe ate, Solo 
T. J. Messom & Sons, Twickenham 1.) 2 1,142 0 
B. E. Nightingale, Lambeth .. Wns 20 
aenet and Stone, London, N_W. 0 

orey & Co., Ltd. ,* Brentford... 0 
w aie Gaze & Sons, Kingston 0 
W.’Wisdom, Isleworth, 0 


* Accepted, 


LEAMINGTON .—For additions of mess room, stores, &c. to the 
Leamington Spa Steam Laundry, Vicarage Road, Leamington. 
Mr. Charles M. C. Armstrong, architect, 5 High Street, 
Warwick :— 

Ge Werenitth- ds Boney ca es sees yas Spe awe ha ace 2208 
TPOMIRS PALS cow tees has oS ons aon nce ayer vee % ove 2 200 
* Accepted. 


LONDON, N.—For construction of about 2,500 yards of sewers in 
certain streets at Bounds Green, New Southgate, for the Southgate 
Urban District Council. Mr. 6. G. Lawson, CB. » engineer and 
surveyor :— 


E, Parry & Co.. -. £3,400 14 4 
T.W. Pedrette to ws. 8,528 16 1 
Lowes pee eerie, and d Pipe Company’ ve 8,161 0 0 
T. Adams... ... Sees te deel tyeuy ales save 8,000.8 > 2 
hee OMAP aceay sosr cista ofa, iets tee ed) cacke USS O20 
G. G. Rayner . Ger che Sek ce pel eaTee tea SH OOL Dorey 
Ge BOrd*, i. ese dey feoe ee) Sov. sie ae eee 2,973 0-0 
‘[Engineer’s estimate, £2,802.) 
* Accepted. 


BAYLISS, JONES & BAYLISS, Uo 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS :- 
139&141 CANNON: STE.C. 


CATALOGUES’. 
FREE. Is, 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


LIST FREE. | 


XVil 


NEWBOROUGH (ANGLESEY),—For the erection and construe- 
tion of new publie hall, library, cottage homes, &c., at New- 
horough, Anglesey, Mr, Rowland I loyd Jones, 14, Market Street, 
Carnarvon, architect : 


SUTTON FORD (ESSEX).—For the erection of a new bridge at 
Sutton Ford, near Rochford, in the county of E 9 x, for the Essex 
County Council. Mr, Perey J. Sheldon, A.M.I.C.E surveyor :—~ 

Harris & Rowe, Shoeburyness... . : 0 0 


Parry, Bangor = J. Rayner, East Hanningfield .. 2, 00 
Roberts & Williams, Springford Works, Bethesda zig 8. E. Moss, Southend-on-Sea — .. 2,409 16 0 
G. Roberts & Bros., Ruabon Works, Llandudno .. 5,600 J. Smith & Son, Witham 2,195 0 0 
a. Owen, Glyngarth P.O., Menai Bridges. .. .. 5,299 M. Dinnie, Chislehurst... “os 2,167 4 7 
&O. Pritchard, Llanfair, BGs ew Chee, ast 5,187 F. Dupont & Co., Southend-on-Sea 2,150 0 0 
W. Pritchard, Bodffordd, Llangefni WE OES Me ii) S. Parmenter,* Br: vintree ‘ 2,148 0 0 
R. s J. Williams, Upper Bangor... ... 2 4,898 * Acce pted. 
iT. P. Thomas, Llanfair P. G, (Cefn stone to be WIN DSOR.—PFor the erection of stabling, stores, and workshops 
Sa instead Of VorRshivejcc 2 ro SS eee 4,830 at the Corporation storeyard, Alma Road, Windsor, for the Town 
H. Hughes, Newborough, Anglesey... 2... 4,550 i Council. Mr. B.A. Stickland, borough surveyor ;— 
* Accepted. } A. H. Reavell Wetter ar ER bOS 
PRESTATYN (WALES).—For the construction of reservoirs, Butcher & Hendry: oo igo coua~ ted | ste aaa 3,256 
filter beds, and other works in connection therewith and the laying Hollis & Sons* Fe a tie CME | PEWS nee ee 8,197 
ef about 4h miles of 6-inch cast iron pipes, together with valves, Accepted: {All of Windsor.) 
hydrants, and other fittings, for the U rban District Council. ae 
Messrs. Beloe and Priest, MM.I.C.E., engineers, 18 Harrington 
Street, Liverpool :— 
Rowell & Son, Chipping Norton ... . oa 961 18.7 
G, M. Callender & Co., Westminster ... ... 6, 062 0 0 
J.8. Dawson, Blackpool at ve 3 1 
Hughes & Rowland, ead Bay mi 0 
W. Coker , Rochester ae xe 0 
BP aylor, Garston... 0 
C.K, Carden,* Penkridge, Sts uff's V2 
* Accepted, 
OSW “STRY.—For construction of a swimming bath, the erection 
of a boiler house, chimney shaft, laundry, and other ‘buildings in 
connection therewith at the gymn: asium in Victoria Street, for the 
Town Council. Mr. G. William Lacy, C.E., borough engineer and 
surveyor :— 
J. Higgins, Be eign ee ies wen ol, pas O- 0 
H, Price, Welsh Bridge, Shrewsbury tin. Seve? 2000 <0. 0 
W.H. Thomas, Oswestr 7 1,487 11 3 
Jones & Evans,* Oswestry. ; vee 15470" 7 0 
* Accepte t. TBorough engineer’: 3 estim ate, £1, 500.) 
PORTSLADE-BY-SEA~ (SUSSEX).— For sewering, lev elling, § 
paving, metalling, channelling, and making good certain private 
streets within their district, for the Portslade- by-Sea Urban District 
Council ;— 
C.W. Killingback & Co., Camden Town .., £5,383 0 
HwAy Chambers, Seaford ... Hy sere yer o's 3 
W. Hillman, Portslade- by- Bea. 0 
J. H. East, Worthing GTP 4 
J. Parsons & Sons, Hove 0 
W. A. McKellar, Hove . 0 
W. H. Holman & Co., Brighton 0 
B. Cooke & Co., Westminster 4, 49610 4 
J.& T. Binns, ? Croydon 4,202.16 9 


E, Hy King, Worthing .. 4,149 16 38 
* Accepted, (Surveyor’s s stimate, “£4 515.1 
PURLEY.--For the erection of a pair of semi-detached houses in 
Brighton Road, Purley (first pair) © Mr Frank Windsor, arch't2 ct, 

& 10 Bank Buildings, aya Street, Croedons past 

J. HOFTOCK Sa ahs ee ; eeiices? eee) 

F.Clarke —. Bis SuveWasnals nse eC tier eleway od 

Ludlow & Martin’ 1 


whieh can be Kad in all sixes. ~ 


Made in 3 Sizes at 10/5, 16/5, and 25/- up to £20 


3 You n ed ony send Steel Pen anl Hindwr tins 
25 when ordering. 

TO BE HAD OF ALL STATIONERS. 
Complete Illustrated Catalogue sent post free on 


ap plication, 
MABIE, TODD, & BARD, 


93, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.35 
95a, Regent Street, W., LONDON. 
3, Exchange Street, MANCHESTER. 
BRENTANO’S, 37, Avenue de 1Opera, PARIS. 


GIBBS Brothers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Manufacturers of 
Best Red Pressed and Sand Stock Facing 
Bricks, &c., also of 
Mountsorrel Concrete Paving Flags, 
Window Heads, Cills, &c. 


SLATE MERCHANTS. 


Stocks of VELINHELI and BANGOR on hand, 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
No.275.. Round Bar RAILING. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed elose up 
to boundary. 


CAW’S Famous FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Popular all over the World. 


The New Patent “SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind. 
It is different to all others Absolutely air andink tight. From 12/6 to 26/- each. 


The “DASHAWAY ” PEN. Beautifully made and finished. 
From 10/6 to 24/- each. 


a Double Feed which never fails. 


No. 341 Plain, 
IPrice, 12/6. / 


A most useful Pen suitable for all work. 


The ‘‘ EASY.” PEN. 
From 8/- to 16/6 each. 


The ‘“‘DAINTY” Pen. An ideal Pen for Ladies, 
lead pencil. 5/- and 9/= each. 


It has No larger than a 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be fas of all Stationers, or of the Sole Wholesale Agents :— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone: 
If you are requiring 


Send enquiries to 


171 Croydon; 262 Battersea. 


Telegrams: ‘‘ Measures, Croydon.” 


CASTINGS 
| CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL on IRON WORK 


On Moderate Terms and with Prompt Delivery, 


H. & G. MEASURES, 


EAST SURREY 


IRON WORKS, CROYDON. 
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APRIL ISSUE _NOW_ON_SALE. 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW: 


Contents — 2 


THE SOUTH SIDE OF THE STRAND, WEST OF SOMERSET HOUSE. 


Drawing by J. MUIRHEAD BONE, 
THE LATE JOHN FRANCIS BENTLEY. A Retrospect by Cuartes Haprietp. 
THE ARCHITECT’S USE OF ENAMELLED TILES. Part Il.: History and 


App'ication. By HAtsgy Ricarpo. Illustrated, 
THE WILTON DIPTYCH AT THE NEW GALLERY. By S. Arrucr 
STRONG. Illustrated. 


GEORGE FREDERICK BODLEY, R.A. By Epwarp Warren. Illustrated. 


CURRENT ARCHITECTURE: z 
NEW STAIRCASE, &e., AT THE DRAPERS’ HALL, LONDON, TT. G. Jackson, R.A., Architect. 


THE QUEEN VICTORIA MEMORIAL FOR LIVERPOOL. Selected Design. Professor F, M. 
SIMPSON and WILLINK and THICKNESSE, Architects; CHARLES J, ALLEN, Sculptor, 


BOOK REVIEWS. 


Of all Bookstalls and Newsagents or direct from the Publishers. 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


ESTABLISHED 1851. IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
BIRKBECK BANK. PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. 


Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, Lendor. 
° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ° 
2} IA repayable on demand. 2 3 hs 
The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars SS, re BLAKELEY & Co., 


post free. * 
' FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. Vauxhall Steel & Iron Works, Liverpool. 


THE OFFA VENTIEATOR, 
i a 


Vp, 
te SOCKETS 


2 ate 
lL. gfarete FACE pate | 


SECTIONAL VIEW, ENLARGED PLAN. 
Admits clean diffused air, absolutely 
without draught. 


Opens like a drawer. Avoids opening. 
windows. 


Adjustable aperture. Air-tight when closed. 
Noiseless—no loose parts to rattle. 
No Dirt can lodge. 
Prices and Particulars on Application. 


For Buildings of all kinds. 

Contains no Tar or Paper to 
Melt or Tear. 

NEAT, LIGHT, FIRE-RESISTING. 

ACID AND ALKALI PROOF. 


Highest Awards at Pan- 
American Exhibition, 1901. 


ROBERT W. BLACKWELL & Co., 
Limited, 


59, CITY ROAD, E.C. Send for Catalogue ‘‘R’’ and Samples. Tee re ee ee 


PILKINGTON’S 
Chie taena, I oe 


NEAR MANCHESTER, 


STANLEY BROS., uta., 
NU NE AY ON. 


MANUFACTURERS OF 
BLUE PRESSED BRICKS, 
BRINDLED & BLUE WIRE CUT BRICKS, 
ORNAMENTAL RED RIDGES ; 
AND FINIALS. 


Red & Blue Roofing & Ridge Tiles 


‘““FAVOURITE” DOOR HEAD. || RED AND BUFF CHIMNEY POTS. 
Opening 2’ 6" to 3'0" Caps. 10” x 12" Staffordshire Quarries. 
Price £1. Wind Heads. f rs GLAZED STONEWARE PIPES. 
pie ieee ages ride So Nes White & Coloured Enamelled Bricks, &c. 


Manufacturers of High Class Tiles 
For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture, 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 


CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, AND 


PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 


London. Show Rooms: 


oa 387 & 38, Shoe Lane, E.O. 


Manchester Show Roome: 


37, Cross Street, 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, Complete Lists on Application. 
Terra Cotta Works, CLEETHORPES, 


The OFFA VENTILATING-€0., “g.Basngrsy 


| 
. 
| 


— 
HE 
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72% @ FS 


ARUITECTVRAL: RECORD 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND W.C. 


APRIL 23, 1902. 
No, 376. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. Per Line 
Oompetitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. a. 
by Oorporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements. . oe 09 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General ~ pres gare ig and Salea by 
Aus tion. 0256 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
four lines or under (about 30 words) 2% eS ee OR: 
Hach Additional Line (about 7 words) ae wae O.6 
~ THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF TWO. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d.. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


‘ 


‘ An Architectural Causerie. 


-—h 


- of a design for the Liverpool Cathedral, 
_ will undoubtedly meet with approval in all 


It has now been officially an-. 
ig ss er nounced that Mr. G. F. Bodley, 

; ; R.A., and Mr, R. Norman 

Shaw, R.A., have accepted the invitation of the 
Liverpool Cathedral Committee to act as their 
architectural advisers in the preliminary selec- 
tion of architects and in the ultimate selection 
This 


quarters, A better choice could not have been 
made. It satisfies both parties, for while Mr. 
Bodley, as an earnest advooate of Gothic and 
the designer of many beautiful churches, will 
satisfy those who flock to Mr, Robert Glad- 
stone’s banner, the other party will rest assured 


that the influence of Mr. Norman Shaw, as the 


‘ 
3 


leading architect in this country, will counteract 


_ any undue preponderance for the one particular 
. style, 


It is interesting to note the views which 
these two men hold in regard to the matter, 
Mr. Bodley believes Gothic, at its best, to be 
the most beautiful and most poetical archi- 
tecture that the world has ever seen. He says: 
“ If I compare the interior of Westminster with 

St. Paul’s, my greater praise and deliberate 
choice is for the supreme beauty of the Abbey. 

. . . Nor does Westminster stand alone 
for the expression of refined grandeur.” In 
saying this Mr. Bodley endorses the opinion 
of Coleridge, who wrote: ‘‘When I enter 

a great classical church such as St. Peter’s at 
Rome, or St. Paul's, London, I feel how great is 
Man; but when ] enter Westminster Abbey or 
other great Gothic churches I feel how small is 

Man.” Mr, Norman Shaw, on the other hand, 
considered that the restriction of the style of 


\ 


_ Liverpool Cathedral to Gothic was “simply 


deplorable,” and, moreover, he strongly objected 
to any form of competition being held, favouring 
‘instead the selection of an architect of proved 
ability (proved by actual work executed), to 
whom a perfectly free han1i should be given: 


and in support of his contention he cited the 


- late Mr. Bentley and his magnificent design at 
 Westininster—It is like a revelation after the 
feeble Gothic stuff on which we have been 
mainly fed for the last half-century.” Bentley 


was a devoted “Gothic man’’ for about forty 
. years, but, says Mr. Shaw, ‘“‘when he was con- 


fronted with this ereat work he threw off his 
Gothic shackles, and made an entirely new 


4 ceparture, feeling, I have little doubt, that he 


-dould do better in another manner.” It is thus 


> pretty evident how divergent are the two men’s 


views ; yet it were well; and if only the Com- 
mittee” will behave themselves: and not treat 
Mr, Bodley and Mr. Shaw as puppets we shall 


= aonbtleas obtain the best selection that can be 


= from tite reaigns which are to be submitted 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


by the end of next month.—Whilst referring to 
Mr. Bodley, it is perhaps opportune to note that 
a dinner was recently given to him by his past 
and present pupils and assistants to celebrate 
the somewhat tardy honour awarded him by the 
Royal Academy. Professor F. M. Simpson, one 
of the earliest pupils, occupied the chair. In 
the course of the evening a large silver salver was 
presented to Mr. Bodley as a memorial of the 
occasion. The salver, wh‘ch has been admirably 
made by Messrs. Widdowson & Veale bears on 
the face Mr. Bodley’s coat-of-arms, and on the 
back the following inscription written by the 

President of Magdalen College, Oxford :— 

GEORGIO . FREDERICO . BODLEY 

ACADEMIA . REGILZ® , NUPER , ASCRIPTO. 
VIRO . OMNIBUS . MUSIS . AMICO. 
SUMMO , ARCHITECTO. 
DE-D. 

DIE APRILIS VIII° A.S, MDCCCCII, 

MAGISTRO DILECTO GRATULANTES DISCIPULI, 


H. Vaughan. P. B. Freeman. 
M Shaw. R. S. Lorimer. 


F, M. Simpson, H. Blowers. 

E. P. Warren. A. M. Poynter. 
A. H, Skipworth. F, 0. Eden. 

H, A. B, Smith. O. G. Hare. 
W. J. Tapper. W. B. Hopkins. 
J.N. Comper. E. R. Walker. 
O. F. M. Oleverly. T. B. Carter. 
W. Bucknall. G. L. Alexander. 
F, I. Thomas. H. Corry. 
A.G. Humphry. H. O. Ingram 
O. R. Ashbee. J. A. Wilson 
A. A. Gibson. O. Dudley. 


HOUSE, NORTH HILL ROAD, HEADINGLEY, LEEDS ; 


QUITE recently the London 
County Council put up a large 
black board at the corner of 
Wych Street showing a plan of the crescent end 
of the new street to Holborn and announcing 
that three extensive building plots at the eastern 
end of the-island portion would be offered at 
Tokenhouse Yard on June 17th. Opposite, on 
the corner of the crescent, Carr’s new restaurant 
and offices is to be built according to Mr, Walter 
Emden’s designs, while at the other end of the 
island the new Gaiety Theatre and Restaurant, 
and Short’s new premises, are being rapidly 
erected from Mr, Runtz’s designs (largely altered 
by Mr. Norman Shaw). In October, 1900, there 
was a brave show of the schemes formulated by 
the eight architects whom the Council selected, 
and to whom they paid £2,000 for their trouble. 
And these ,two facts do not tally.  LEvery- 
thing goes to indicate that the Council have 
abandoned the idea of a homogeneous treatment 
of these blocks of buildings, though the oppor- 
tunity was the finest ever given them, If this 
proves to be true, the spending of £2,000 ona 
competition was a pure waste, and would only 
confirm the belief in many minds that this was 
simply a weak concession to their municipal 


The Council’s 
Competition. 


} 


[ accepted in all quarters. 


conscience ; a kind of courtesy to architectural 
demands ; and that at heart the Council either 
did not believe in, or have sufficient taste to care 


| for, a uniform treatment. 


THE report of Sir Thomas Drew 

be A eget on the fractured bases of the 
piers in Truro Cathedral has now been published 
in full, A summary will be found on p. 151. 
Sir Thomas ascribes the cause to the mortar being 
so finely ground and scientifically mixed that 
the piers became practically monoliths, “ with 
the attendant risk of undistributed pressure all 
coming on a single bed, and that under the 

linth. . . . The modern mortar was too prompt 
in its setting quality and too thin to allow of 
the automatic adjustment that is afforded by a 
thick swimming bed of old mortar.” He also 
thinks the weights were too soon imposed on the 
substructure. The wrought stones were bedded 
out to the face and the joints pointed-up as the 
work rose. This is a practical method with 
suitable mortar rightly handled; but tight 
bedding was adopted at Truro. The occurrence 
draws attention once more to the general mis- 
understanding of the function of bedding. Sir 
Thomas considers the bases should be restored, 
and states he would not take the responsibility 
of advising inaction ; yet, in spite of this warn- 
ing, the Committee have decided not to remedy 
the damage, presumably on the recommendation 
of the architect, Mr. F. LL. Pearson, and the 


FIREPLACE AND INGLE-NOOK IN 
DRAWING-ROOM. AUBERT E. DIXON, A,R,1.B,A.,, ARCHITECT, 


contractor, Mr. Willock, who were present at 
the meeting. This is a grave mistake, 


PEOPLE are always disputing 
about  ‘“frestoration,’ and 
doubtless Mr, Carde’s method 
before the Architectural Association will not be 
Mr, Carée was particu- 
larly insistent on the modern architect “ effacing” 
himself when called upon to make additions to 
any old building, but personally we cannot alto- 
gether agree with this view. It is considered 
perfectly proper for Early English additions to 
be made to a Norman building or for a Perpen- 
dicular window to be inserted in a Decorated 
church, yet nowadays we are told to abhor such 
ways, and to swallow up our own work in what 
can never be more than a mimicry of the old. 
With Mr. Selwyn Image, we consider that when 
a new window has to be inserted in an ancient 
church it shall be the best that the artist is 
able to produce after his own device. It is true , 
that individual instances may be cited where 
most unpleasant, even disastrous, results have 
followed by such a practice being adopted ; but 
the principle itself is nevertheless much nearer 
the truth than the other, 


The Persistent 
Problem, 


A 4 
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STABLES TO HOUSES, NORTH HILL ROAD, HEADINGLEY, LEEDS. 
ALBERT E, DIXON, A.R.1.B,A., ARCHITECT, 


MODERN LIGHTHOUSE 
CONSTRUCTION. 


‘By G. DRYSDALE SWEETMAN. 


T a recent meeting of the Institution of 

Junior Engineers Mr, G. Drysdale Sweet- 

man, of Ryde, gave some “Notes on Modern, 
Lighthouse Construction.” 

To illustrate the evolution of structural design 
the four erections on the Eddystone were briefly 
described, and their chief points of difference 
indicated as follows :—The base of Winstanley’s 
tower (1695) was built of stone, strengthened with 
iron bands; its sides were vertical, and were 
encumbered with a profusion of unnecessary and 
even dangerously obstructive ornament. It was 
in the form of an octagon 100ft. high, and was 
destroyed by a storm in 1703. Rudyerd’s tower 
(1705) was built of wood ballasted with stone, 


Its plan was circular and the unwieldy ornament 
was omitted, In section it was a frustrum of a 
cone, 23ft. in diameter at the base and 14ft. at 
the top, and about 67ft. high. The foundation 
rock was levelled off in steps and the tower 
united to it by means of bolts keyed into the 
rock. It was destroyed by fire in 1755. Smeaton’s 
historic structure was finished in 1759. The 
material was stone, and for external form the 
trunk of an oak tree was chosen, The base was 
thus considerably broadened and the waist 
narrowed in comparison with Rudyerd’s tower. 
The masonry was bonded together and into the 
rock by an elaborate system of dove-tailing. It 
was 763ft. high, and was partially removed in 
1882 owing to the concussive erosion of the bed- 
rock, which threatened its stability. Douglas’s 
new Eddystone was built of granite and differed 


| 
from the last-named in having a cylindrical base | 


with vertical sides carried 23ft. above high-water 
mark, The tower, which wasa concave elliptic 
frustrum, started from the top of this vertical | 
plinth. The total height from foundation to 
vane was 170ft. The walls were 8ft. Gin. thick | 
at the base and 2ft. 3in. at the top. The tower | 
was solid to a height of 25ft. 6in, above high | 
water. 
In some experiments on wave power made at 
the Skerryvore and at the Bell Rock by Thomas | 
Stevenson forces as great as 6,083lbs, per ft. at 
the former and 3,013lbs. at the latter station | 
had been recorded ; with these stupendous forces 
to combat it behoved the designer to appreciate | 
every minute detail of the disturbing elements | 
and to endeavour to neutralise their action. By | 
spreading out the base not only was a broader | 
foundation area obtained and the centre of | 
gravity lowered, but also the force centre of 


ing to note that the pre- 


each wave stroke was raised by the momentum 
of its impact and a portion of its violence dis- 
sipated in overcoming the force of gravity. 
There was a limit, however, to this base-spreading 


|_ policy, set by the tendency of the wave crests 


and spray to rise so as to obscure the lantern, 


| and it was partly to obviate this difficulty that 


the late Sir James Douglas designed the new 
Eddystone with a cylindrical base. 
The generally accepted shape for a lighthouse 


| in plan was circular, but the suggestion was 


offered that with a polygonal plan of many sides 
but little more obstruction would be made to 
the waves, and instead of swirling round as in 
the case of a circular tower the waves would be 
made to take a rather divergent course, and so 
offer a leeside for landing purposes, The founda- 
tion courses should in all cases be sunk below 
the surface of the rock, for, though the stability 
of the structure depended for the most part on 
its weight and the low position of its centre of 
gravity, the idea was to make the tower virtually 
a projection of the rock itself. It was important 
that the pressure 

of all the mate- 

rials and struc- 

tural units within 

the tower acted 

vertically, so as 

not to produce a resolved 
force operating laterally as 
an outward thrust. Care 
should be taken to so locate 
the openings in the tower as 
to afford them the greatest 
protection. It was interest- 


Gass ARoor 


sence of seaweed was of 
great advantage in break- 
ing the force of waves, The 
internal accommodation 
usually comprised the ser- 
vice-room, which contained 
the lantern, attendants’ 
room, bedroom, general 
stores, oil stores or (as the 
case may be) gas store, dynamo-room, &c. A 
water tank low down in the base and a crane 
were also necessary, 

The author in referring to materials of con- 
struction pointed out that although skeleton 
towers were often easier to erect than masonry 
ones, owing to the difficulty of devising a safe 
landing-stage during rough weather, and also 
to the impossibility of fixing any floor below the 


_ highest probable wave crest, accommodation was 


greatly hampered if a very high tower were 
not otherwise necessary, For masonry struc- 
tures, the granites, syenites and porphyries 


were the most useful stones, In some situations 
'the use of concrete has much to recommend it, 
and if only the difficulties of cracking could be 
obviated there was no doubt but that the 
material would be more largely used. Besides the 
popular theory of expansion and contraction, the 
possibility of some sudden chemical change in the 
later portions of the setting process producing 
a disruptive molecular disturbance, or perhaps 
of the mass being in itself in such a state of 
initial tension or compression that it was sensitive 
to e«therial or seismic tremors which would not 
affect a more resilient material, were advanced 
_to account for the cracking of mass concrete. ° 
In conclusion the author dealt with the optical 
arrangements of lighthouses. 


CHESTER CATHEDRAL. 
THE RESTORED SOUTH TRANSEPT. 


EE Chester Archeological Society recently 
inspected the restored south transept of 
Chester Cathedral, now almost completed. Before 
the visitors proceeded to examine the various 
parts a paper was read by Archdeacon Barber, 
in which, after the history of the transept 
had been related, he described in order the 
various stages of the restoration or reparation 
of this transept after £1,000 granted by the 
Kcclesiastical Commissioners had been expended 
in 1880 in the repairs of external work, The 
first thing undertaken was the groining cf the 
eastern aisle. Having explained the represen- 
tations on the various carved bosses, the Arch- 
deacon passed on to the year 1887, when the ~ 
mean tracery was removed from the great south 
window and replaced by that of the late Sir 
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Arthur Blomfield. In 1889 the eastern aisle was_ 
refloored, the divisions between its several chapels 
indicated, and the sedilia and piscina in St. 
Nicholas’ Chapel restored. Other windows de- 
signed by Mr. Kempe were added as memorials, 
Coming to the restoration now approaching 
completion, Archdeacon Barber, after explaining © 
its inception as a memorial to the late Duke of 
Westminster, said the columns and walls had 
been cleared of numerous coats of whitewash, 
thus disclosing the original stone. Extensive 
repair was necessary not only at the bases, 
but also in other portions of the piers. The 
vaulting of the roofs had been carried out for 
the first time. All the bosses were designed ~ 
by Mr. Blomfield in conjunction with Messrs. 
Thompson, whose carvers executed them under 
the guidance of Mr, Fincher, who carved the 
bulk of the figures himself. Some idea might 


' be formed of the extent of the work from the 
| fact that the stones out of which the larger 


bosses were carved weighed three-quarters of . _ 
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a ton. 
to the central 
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portion. the 

Archdeacon 

said they could 

not but admire 

the general 
effect of the a 
groining, and again commend the wisdom of 
Sir Gilbert Scott and his successors in adopting 
this mode of treatment. The-colour of the 
stone was such that the two materials blended 
together in perfect harmony. ; 
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PHOTOGRAPHY AS APPLIED TO 
~ ARCHITECTURAL MEASURE- 
MENT AND SURVEYING.* 


By J. BRIDGES LEE, M.A. 


OST people are in the habit of looking upon 
M photographs as more or less artistic or 
inartistic pictures destined to convey impres- 
sions more or less accurate or inaccurate of what 
things look like, Comparatively few people 

_ have yet acquired a habit of regarding photo- 
graphs as accurate measureable records of 
external facts. 

The first important generalisation we can 
arrive at is that the picture surface can only be 
an exact copy of the thing depicted when that 
also is a similar surface, and only then when 
the picture surface was parallel to the object 
surface at the time when the picture was taken. 
We may conveniently regard a photographic 
picture as a radiant production every point of 


- which is at the end of a straight line coming 


- 
f 
7 


“ 


frou an apical point somewhere in front of the 
picture. Generally that point ,is somewhere 
‘inside the body of the lens, but it may be out- 
side, either before or behind the lens, and it 
_ is called the station-point. The picture’ yielded 
by the lens.is the same as would be obtained by. 
-asimple pin-hole at the station-point > a good 
lens gives a brighter and more sharply-defined 
picture than a pin-hole, but otherwise the pic- 
tures are the same in size and outline. 
« With this conception always in mind that a 
- photographie picture is a collection of points at 


_ the ends of straight lines radiating from the 
-  station-point in the same directions as corre- 


> 


sponding straight rays of light which have origin- 
ally travellec.from the objects depicted to that 
point or its adjacent counterpart, a correct 


- understanding of many of the problems of 


photographic geometry becomes simple and 
easy, It becomes clear at once that when the 
true position of a picture is known with refer- 
ence to its station-point any number of direction 
lines from the station to points on the objects 
- depicted ean be ascertained with ease, because 
they will be the same as the direction lines from 


the station to the corresponding points on the 
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picture. To fix the actual positions of the 
object points it is sufficient to know their several 
directions from a known point and the distances 
of those points along the direction lines. Gener- 
ally it is not convenient or easy to determine 
directly the distance of a point along a radius 
‘of direction. The most convenient and best 
way for general purposes is to find the horizontal 
distance first, then the altitude, when the actual 
‘line or distance will be the hypotenuse of the 
vight-angle triangle of which the horizontal dis- 
tance and altitude are the sides containing the 
right angle, To find the horizontal distance a 
method of intersection similar to the plane table 
method of land surveying is used. Photographs 
of the same objects are taken from different 
stations, The direction rays to any point 
whose p sition is required are observel and 
projected on a ground plan, when the inter- 
section of the projected rays will mark the 
position of the point on the ground plan. 
The altitude can then be ascertained by deter- 


mining from the picture the angle of eleva- 


tion and computing the height which would 
-gubtend the observed angle at the distance 
already ascertained on the ground plan. Also 
the altitude will be a fourth proportional to 


- three lengths, which can be measured directly. 


These are (1) the distance from the station to 
the projection of the image point on the hori- 
zontal trace of the picture plane. (2) The 
horizontal distance of the point from the station 
measured in scale feet on the plan. (3) The 
measured height of the image of the point on 
the picture above or below the horizon. 


_yalues in a general formula /=d tan a, where 
‘his the altitude above or below the station, d 
is linear horizontal distance, a is the angle of 
elevation observed from the station and tan, and 


is, / ¥* , where f is focal distance and # and y 


Po! 


are abscissze measured from the centre on the» 


. on April 16th, 1902, ; 


Or it may be determined by substituting 


* Summary of a paper read before the Sceiety of Arts 
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horizon and principal vertical lines as rectan- 
gular co-ordinates, 

In practice there are no considerable difficul- 
ties provided we have enough accurate informa- 
tion about the pictures which are used. 

The methods so far considered and explained 
in outline relate only to the fixing of points on 
a ground plan by the methods of intersections 
and of elevation by the particular methods de- 
scribed. These methods are almost universally 
applicable, and with moderate care they yield 
very accurate results with much less expendi- 
ture of time, money and effort than would be 
needed for an ordinary survey of the same 
ground with a plane table or any of the other 
known methods of*surveying, In Canada this 
method has been largely used, and it has been 
found that the actual money-saving from using 
the photographic method was then two-thirds of 
the computed cost of a plane table survey. A 
similar saving has been computed as the result 
of using this method for the survey of the 
Trans-Baikal Railway in Siberia ; and it seems 
reasonable to believe that with the improved 
instiumental appliances of the present time, 
and others perhaps to follow, the saving of ex- 
pense for surveys hereafter will be from 80 to 90 or 
perhaps even 95 per cent. of the cost of similar 
surveys in the past by old-fashioned methods. 

When dealing with buildings it is often 


| 


up the camera perfectly syuare in both instances, 
the images of the vertical hair on the face of the 
building will include between them a slice 
exactly as broad as the measured distance 
between the two camera stations. 

One way to investigate flat surface areas is to 
apply what is known as the method of squares, 
If we imagine a plane area to be entirely made 
up of small squares, then the position of any 
point in the area is sufficiently determined if it 
is known in which square it is located and what 
is its position in the square. When dealing with 
a front view it is sufficient to superpose on the 
picture a sheet of glass on which has been ruled 
or photographed a network of regular squares in 
elevation. If the focal distance of the picture’ 
be known, it is a very simple matter to compute 
the scale value of the squares for different dis- 
tances of the object surface. 

Next in order of simplicity of measure- 
ment to a simple frontal view of a plane surface 
will be a horizontal surface or plan. For 
practical work regular series of perspective 
squares may be engraved or photographed on 
flat sheets of glass to make what are called 
perspectometers, which can be laid in position 
on the photographs with the scale surface next 
the: picture face. These perspectometers need 
to be specially constructed with precise reference 
to the focal length of the-lens in each case. 
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possible for the photographer, without difficulty 
or much loss of time, to measure directly with 
a tape the perpendicular distance from the 
diaphragm of his lens to the wall of the build- 
ing to be photographed, This distance can be 
noted on the picture, The scale can then be 
calculated and constructed in a few minutes, 
and all distances on the surface elevation can be 
measured directly with a pair of compasses and 
that scale._ ae 

Distances on parallel surfaces nearer or further 
away, such as projections, porches, deep-set 
windows or other recesses, will require different 


scales of rneasurement according to their dis-. 


tances in advance of or behind the principal 
surface, or the same scale can be used for measure- 
ment ani the result; divided or multiplied by a 
constant computed for the difference. Another 
way to get the scale is to place a rod of known 
length in close contact with the surface where 
its image will be entirely included in the photo- 
graph. 
Sometimes it is not convenient to walk up to 
a building to measure the distance to it or to 
place a measured length against it. 
efficient plan then is to shift the camera a 
measured distance to the right or left parallel 
to the face of the building, and take a second 
picture, when, if due care has: been taken to set 


A ‘very ° 


The method of squares which has been spoken 
of as applicable to the measurement and plotting 
of elevations and plans can be applied also for 
the measurement of other receding flat surfaces, 
such as the roofs or walls of buildings. 

Sooner or later the time will come when 
photographic projection will be systematically 
employed for teaching perspective, and it will 
be employed practically, on a large scale, for 
projecting images from one plane to another, 
We must not expect to obtain full knowledge of 
unknown objects of three dimensions by aid of a 
single photograph, or even a) number of photo- 
graphs from a single point of view. To study 
unknown objects thoroughly we need to be able 
to examine them from several different points 
of view and to compare the views. The use 
of photography does not obliterate this neces- 
sity, though it helps very decidedly towards 
correct final conclusions, because it records 
faithfully the appearance observed at every 
station, and these views from different stations 
can be brought close tegether and directly com- 
pared. 

[Note,—A paper by Mr. Bridges Lee on “ The 
Geometric Interpretation of Photographs as 
applied to Surveying and Other Purposes,” with 
illustrations, was published-in TH& BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL for January 15th last. | 
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Engineering Notes. 


The Sity of Sheffield Smallpox Hospital has been 
supplied with Shorland’s double-fronted patent 
Manchester stoves in glazed faience, and patent 
Manchester grates, by. Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester. 


Buckingham Palace Lake. Various improve- 


ments have been made in the grounds of | 


Buckingham Palace. The ornamental lake in 
particular has been extensively altered. It was 
a large basin with a total depth of about 7ft. 
from the lowest point to high-water mark, and 
had sides sloping outwards at a very sharp angle. 
The appearance of the water at its edge was con- 
sequently most deceptive, and the lake might 
well have been found dangerous. AS a much 
shallower depth would be ample for ornameatal 
purposes and equally effective for boating, about 
3ft. of the basin have been razed off and the 
surrounding lawns treated in proportion. The 
fountain in the centre has been removed, 
For the Purpose of Supplying Water to Derby, 
Leicester and Nottingham, and the counties 
from which these great towns take their name, 
the Derwent Valley Water Board are “ tapping” 
the dales of Derbyshire and constructing a 
series of gigantic reservoirs which it is com- 
puted will hold about ten thousand million gallons 
of water whencompleted. This great enterprise 
is being carried out by an association of local 
authorities forming the Board. Of the five 
reservoirs decided upon, two will be constructed 
aboye Derwent Hall, two in the Ashop Valley 
and one near Bamford. Each reservoir will be 
two miles in length, and the construction of the 
railway, which is a necessary preliminary to the 
work, is nearing completion. The construction 
of the first great dam is now in its initial stages. 
- The colossal character of the undertaking may 
be realised from the fact that the water- 
shed extends a distance of about forty miles, 
and that twenty years will probably elapse 
before all is finished. The engineer for the 
scheme is Mr. Edward Sandeman, who designed 
the great Plymouth reservoir at Dartmoor. The 
Derwent Valley Board are themselves carrying 


out the work under Mr. Sandeman’s supervision. + 


The Institution of Mechanical Engineers held its 
annual dinner last Thursday at the Hotel Cecil, 
the president, Mr. William H. Maw, occupying 
the chair. Lord George Hamilton, in response 
to a toast, said it was his desire that all orders 
in connection with Indian railways should be 
placed within the limits of the British Empire. 
During the last two or three years certain orders 
had gone abroad because the British manufac- 
turers had not been able to comply with the 
time limit that it had been necessary to impose. 
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At his request a conference had been held at 
Calcutta, at which the representatives of the 
leading Indian railways had been present, to 
discuss the important question of standardiza- 
tion. He believed that if a satisfactory con- 
clusion could be arrived at on this subject one 
of the main obstacles which now prevented the 
locomotive factories of this country from com- 
plying with requirements in times of emergency 
would be to a large extent mitigated. The 
Japanese Minister, Viscount Hayashi, observed 
that in. the early part of the last century the 
Wmperor of Japan, thinking it most important 
to develop the material resources of his country 
and to educate his people in the sciences, applied 
for the assistance of engineers and professors 


in this country. The progress that had been ~ 


made in these matters by Japan was owing a 
ereat deal to the advice of gentlemen connected 
with the Institution of Mechanical Hngineers 
and with kindred institutions.—At a meeting 
on Friday last Mr. Robert EH. Atkinson read a 
paper on “The Standardization of Pipe Flanges 
and Flange Fittings,” 


DISAPPEARING EDINBURGH. 


LD Edinburgh is rapidly disappearing. Year 
by year ancient buildings vanish ; soon all 

will have gone, and from High Street everything 
venerable from its historic or traditional asso- 
ciations will have passed away. Time was when 
the close packed and high-piled alleys demanded 
a thinning out in the interests of sanitation and 
of decent living. That time, however, is long 
gone, and now the question is not what must 
needs be demolished, but what can and ought 
to be preserved. A group of antique buildings, 
of more than common interest and value, is 
being swept away even now. These tenements, 
situated between Bailie Fyfe’s and Morrison’s 
Closes, are unusually good examples of old 
Scottish domestic architecture. On the street 
elevation some of the fronts have been modern- 
ised, but in the rear the features of a former 
age are striking and conspicuous. In Bailie 
Fyfe’s Close the group terminates to the north 
in a lofty tower-like structure, gabled and crow- 
stepped. Adjoining it a picturesque combina- 
tion of dormers and chimney stacks leads up, 
at the end next the High Steeet, to a tall stair- 
case with two beautifully-moulded doorways, 
one giving access to a large hall a few steps 
higher than the ground floor, the other leading 
to the upper storeys. A bold string-course 
above the two doorways unites and harmonises 
the composition. A little to the north of the 
two doorways just described a low-browed, 
cellar-like opening gives access to a vaulted 
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passage leading in the direction of Morrison’s ~ 


Close, whither we shall now proceed. Passing 


‘down Morrison’s Close from the High Street, we 


come at once to another common stair, enclosed 
in a lofty square tower rising above the level of 
the Close to a height of seven storeys, and giving 
access to an imposing structure united on the 


west to other buildings equally striking, which 


-extend as far as North Gray’s Close. These 
houses, viewed from the close, are, or rather 
were, of a most stately and picturesque character, 
amply realising all that has been said by Daniel 
De Foe, Taylor, the water poet, and other visitors 
of former days, in praise of the great edifices of 
stone which adorned the ancient capital. Re- 
turning to our stair-tower we find a succession 


of short flights of easily-graded steps carried by 


a centre wall which, on each landing, terminates 


‘in a half-column with finely-chiselled capitals 


and bases. Each step carries a bold moulding 
on all three edges, and the whole-aspect is rich 
and ‘effective. \ 5.0% 
Close we come to what is now an open yard, 
formed by the back of the buildings in High 
Street and Bailie Fyfe’s Close. From this yard 
the buildings to the north and west have been 
removed some time ago. The vacant. space 
reveals the fact that the entire group has rested 
on vaulted basements of stone, solid and massive 
as those of an ancient castle. 
buildings, which had enclosed a small and almost 
secret quadrangle measuring about 20ft. by 12ft., 
was obtained by the low-browed and cellar-like 
door already described in Bailie Fyfe’s Close 

Z Inside the quadrangle at the north-west 
angle, and on the level of the first floor, appeared 
a deeply-recessed Latin cross about 3ft. 6in. in 
height. Nothing further could be made out 
from beneath, but an ascent to the first floor 
opened on a large hall about 39ft. by 15ft., at- 
an inner angle of which, within the longer limb 
of the Latin cross, was found a narrow lattice 
window of leaded glass—one of the rarest 
things of its kind in old Edinburgh. About 
the middle of this hall, on the west side, was 
a tall mullioned Gothic window. 
flanked on the north by a magnificent fire- 
place, with bold mouldings and clustered columns 
which sustained a massive monolith lintel about 
8ft. by 2ft. The stones forming the fireplace 
are now heaped together in the yard, . . 


All that remains of this remarkable group of | 


buildings is now in process of demolition, In 
its place we are to have a number of new 
erections, the frontage to the High Street to be 
built of stone, but the buildings behind are to 
be simply brick tenements of the usual shoddy 


type, as destitute of human interest as of archi- — 


tectural quality.—(Extracts from an article in 
the “ Scotsman.” ) 


Access to these-_ 


It was . 


Proceeding down the 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Hditor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication 


Fountain Court, Hampton Court Palace. 

Lonpon, $8.W.—G. A. H. writes: ‘ Where 

could I obtain working drawings of Fountain 

Court, Hampton Court Palace, suitable for 
making a perspective drawing?” 

Two plans and an elevation, made by Mr. 

_ Alfred Cox, A.R I.B.A., in+1888, are to be con- 

sulted at the Library of the Royal Institute of 


British Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W., while 


. 


two elevations by Mr. P. L. Marks were 
published in the ‘“ Builder” for March 24th, 
sES88ie = teks tA sae ee ve 


New Police- and Fire-Brigade Stations. . 
- West Hartieroou,—H. B, writes : ‘“ Kindly 


' mention the best police- and fire-brigade stations 


that have been recently erected.” 

In London a new police station (the largest 
of its kind in the Metropolitan district) has 
been built in Cannon Row, New Scotland Yard, 
from the designs of Mr, J. Dixon Butler, and a 


- small police-station by the same architect has 


been built in Hyde Parkin place of the old one 
that did service for so many years; a new 
station for the Metropolitan Fire Brigade has 
been erected at a cost of £12,000 in West End 
Lane, Hampstead, from the designs of Mr. W. 
K. Riley ; a new fire-station has been built in 
the Euston Road at a cost of £21,000; another 
at Islington ; and another at Hast Greenwich 
(this being at the junction of Horn Lane and 
-Tunnel Avenue with Lower Woolwich Road— 
_cost £13,100). In the provinces a very large 
fire- and police-station is being erected at Man- 
chester from the competition designs of Messrs. 
Woodhouse & Willoughby (estimated cost, 
.£110,000) ; new police courts and sessions house 
are to be built at Blackburn ; a new police- and 
_ fire-brigade station has been built at Cambridge 
_ (see our issue for November 13th, 1901) ; a new 
central police-station is being built for the city of 


Hull (see our issue for September 11th, 1901): a 
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. accompany the application. 


- new fire-station is to be erected in Westgate 
Street, Cardiff, from the plans of the borough 
engineer, Mr. Harper (estimated cost, £15,250) ; 
a new town hall and police-station has been 

built at Ilford at a cost of £30,000; a new fire 
station at Stockport (£12,000); and anew central 
fire-station has been erected at Scarborough. 


Obtaining Faculty. to Church Alterations, 
_ STROOD.—A. CAMPANILE writes : “ How does 
one obtain a faculty for building a heating 


_ chamber and yestry to a church, and also for 


executing needful repairs, including filling-up 
graves Gf any), laying 6in. concrete and wood 
~ block, (or tile) floor? Please state to whom 
one must apply, whether detailed specifications 
and drawings are necessary, and any other 
particulars.” ; 

I believe that application has in the first 
instance to be made to the bishop of the 
diocese, though the faculty would eventually be 
_granted by. the Dean of Guild Court. A full 
description, together with drawings, specification 
and estimate from a responsible contractor should 
Gad. T Me 


- Colours to Withstand Exposure. 

READING.—B. A, F. writes: ‘Kindly re- 
commend what to use to get this colour 
(vermilion) and also a light wash of crimson 
lake on an ordnance sheet, which will last 
exposed to slight damp and the- strongest 
sunlight, I have tried Higgins’s vermilion 
waterproof ink, but this faded in about three 


_ ~ weeks in the weak sunlight which we have had 


- 
- 
; 


y 
Pal 


“~ 


» 


lately,” 
Try the colours made by Mr. A. G. Thornton, 
St. Mary’s Parsonage, Deansgate, Manchester. 


Questions of House Tenancy. 


Lonpon, W.—A. H. writes: “(1) When must 
the key be given up to terminate a tenancy? 


- Supposing some premises had been vacated, but 


the keys were omitted to be surrendered, ®could 
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the landlord claim rent afterwards? (2) If the 
tenant’s fixtures are left on the premises after 
possession has been given up, because they were 
not worth removing, can the landlord claim a 
dilapidation for their removal or for the making 
good afterwards? (3) If an agreement has been 
signed, and stamped, to rent premises for the 
remainder of out-going tenant’s term, namely, 
nine months, with a clause inserted to the effect 
that the tenant has the option at the end of the 
term to continue occupation for a further term 
of three years, how long does it hold good? Is 
it necessary at the end of the first term to have 
fresh agreement?” 

(1) If notice has been given to terminate the 
tenancy of any dwelling-house, and the rent has 
been paid according to the terms of hiring, the 
key should at once be given up unless you 
have terms of acquittance signed by the owner 
or his agent; otherwise you may be liable 
for any and every accumulatioa of rent, even 
if you have given notice, unless you have taken 
the receipt and acquittance which is required by 
law. (2) Tenants’ fixtures cannot be removed 
after possession has been given up; neither can 
the landlord claim dilapidation for them if 
they were taken by you from the previous tenant, 
and left by him with the consent of the landlord. 
All new fixtures erected by yourself the landlord 
can, unless erected with his consent, compel you 
to take away and make gool any damage caused 
by removal. (3) If the agreement has been 
properly signed and stamped, with the landlord’s 
signature attached, it will be necessary to get the 
lease renewed, at or before the expiration of six 
months, for a new term of agreement. 

\J. HE. BRAND, 


IRON 


Iron Doors in§jParty Walls. 

PORTSMOUTH.—STUDENT writes: “Kindly 
answer the following question set at a recent 
examination: ‘ Draw plan and section of double 
iron party-wall doors, hung folding, with iron 
rebated frames, in an opening 3ft. wide by 7ft. 
high, between two warehouses.’ ” 

[ron doors would not usually be hung folding 
in an opening only 3ft. wide. By the London 
Building Act of 1894 an opening shall not be 
made in any party wall or in two external walls 
dividing buildings’ which if taken together 
would extend to more than _ 250,000 cub. ft., 
except under the following conditions: (a) Such 
opening shall not exceed in width 7ft., or in 
height 8ft.,and such opening or openings taken 
together shall not exceed one-half the length of 
such party wall on each floor of the building in 
which they occur; (4) such opening shall have 
the floor, jambs and head formed of brick, stone 
or iron, and be closed by two wrought-iron 
doors, each tin. thick in the panel, at a distance 
from each other of the full thickness of the 
wall, fitted to rebated frames without wood- 
work of any kind, or by wrought-iron sliding 
doors or shutters, properly constructed, fitted 
into grooved or rebated iron frames; (c) if the 
thickness of the wall be not less than 24in., or 
the doors be placed:at a distance from each other 
of not less than 24in,, such opening may be 
9ft. 6in. in height. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the required answer to the question. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Design for Roof-Truss. 
WELLINGBOROUGH.—BASS FLUTE writes: 
**T send rough section through small schoolroom 
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(not reproduced). Is the construction safe, or 
should iron king and tie rods be used? The 
principals are 9ft, apart.” 

The construction shown will be safer if it has 
jin, by gin. stirrups at the three points where 
the laminated rib toucbes the collar beam and 
principal rafters, with bolt ends screwed in, 
and with a 2in. by #in. plate across the top to 
take the nuts. There should also be a ldin. by 
gin. strap round the bottom ends of the fib, 
which may be bolted through the wall piece, 
but it would be better made as a stirrup with 
the bolt ends carried through the wall and nuts 
on the outside. HENRY ADAMS. 


Making Perspective of Asylum Buildings. 

OXFORD.—PERSPECTIVE writes: “I am 
about to make a perspective of a large block 
of asylum buildings and [ want to show them 
as seen from an clevated standpoint. What 
should be the height to show buildings about 
1,000ft. to the rear of front block ; and what 
should be the distance in front of the picture- 
plane in order to avoid a distorted appearance? ” 

The accompanying plan shows what in my 
opinion are likely to prove the best positions 
for picture-plane and “eye,” the latter being 
located about 250ft. above ground and 350ft. 
in:advance of the picture-plane. It is, however, 
very much indeed a matter of taste, and local 


circumstances may render a view in parallel 
perspective more suitable, such as would be 
obtained by locating the eye where shown on 
the sketch supplied with query. G. A. ‘I. M, 


Strength of Roof-Trusses. 

NORTHAMPTON.—PARISH ROOM writes: “I 
cannot find formule or diagrams to enable me 
to find out authoritatively the scantlings for the 
roofs shown on the enclosed sketches (not re- 
produced). . Are the scantlings as _ figured 
sufficient ? ”” 

There are no formule or diagrams applicable 
to the trusses shown on your tracing. The lean- 
to shed roof should have a cleat on the post 
under the tie-beam (unless the latter is let in on 
each side), and an angle brace or curved bracket 
should be fixed between the post and the tie- 
beam. The wall end of the truss should have a 
stone template under the tie-beam. ‘The posts 
should be protected from wet lodging against 
the foot and from other damage by a splayed 
and mitred skirting 7in. high; the bed upon 
which it rests should also be weathered. The 
scantlings shown for this roof are very light, 
but appear to be safe. The connection of the 
parts of the roof-truss for the upper hall is not 
quite clear. The principal rafters must not be 
less-than 9in. by 3in., the collar beam and angle 
filling-pieces being of the same size; the latter, 
forming the curve, must be bolted through to 
the principal rafters and collar beam by bolts 
not less than 3ft. apart; the pitch-pine facing 
will then come outside all these timbers. ‘The 
wall should be 1} bricks thick at the very least, 
or should have substantial piers at each t1uss, 
say, not less than 18in. by Yin. 


HENRY ADAMS. 


Quantities in Contracts. 
IPSWICH.—QUANTITY writes : “ (1) ‘ The bills 
of quantities will form the basis of the contract. 
The contractor is to furnish the architect with a 
priced copy, and all variations will be valued in 


make the quantities part of the contract, and 
can the contractor claim for any omissions or 
errors inthem? (2) Please recommend a simple 
book on single and double entry book-keeping 
for builders,” 

(1) The clause makes the quantities part of 
the contract and the contractor can claim, for 
omissions or errors in them, and likewise re- 
ductions can be made if the errors are in favour ~ 
of the contractor. (2) We cannot recommend 
any of the books on book-keeping for builders. — 


Architects’ Certificates. 


CARDIFF.—ENQUIRER writes: “I send you. 
a copy of an architect’s certificate and should be 
glad to know the proper way to fill it in (1) 
when granting a certificate on account of work 
done under a contract; (2) when granting a 
certificate for extras on a contract ; (3) when 
granting a certificate for full amount of contract 
and extras, keeping only the usual retention 
money in hand for a stated time; (4) when 
cranting a final certificate which includes all 
retention money kept back and remaining 
amount, if any, of the contract amount and 
extras.” 

The. form of. certificate you send is hardly 
adequate enough; it should be larger, so as to 
allow more particulars to be given. (1) State 
the sum, name of job, nature of work and the- 
number of the instalment. (2) State the sum, 
with words ‘‘ on account of extras to”’; then 
follow with name of job. (3) State sum, “ on’ 
account of works completed at (mame of job) 
making in all — per cent, of the total value of 
the works, inclusive of extras value — on the 
amount of the contract and leaving a balance 
due to him (contractor) from you (client) of 
£——, that is — per cent. of the total value of 
the works, pending the issue of my final balance 
certificate.’’ (4) Add words ‘‘ being the final 
balance due to you from (name of client) in 
settlement of all claims you have against him 
and relieving you from all further liability 
under the agreement made (date of builder’s 
agreement).” 


Assistant Architect and Surveyor, Office of H.M. 
Works. 


B. J. writes : ‘‘Kindly state how to obtain an 
official nomination for this examination, also 
the range of knowledge required for the various 
subjects. Papers (of nomination examinations) 
previously set.are not published,” - 

Applications for official nomination should in 
the first instance be addressed to the Chief 
Surveyor, H.M. Office of- Works, Storey’s Gate, 
S.W. Such nominations, however, are rarely 
given to any who-are not temporarily employed 
in the department and of whose capabilities the 
“ Chief”? has knowledge. Asa rulethe first step 
is consequently to obtain temporary employment 
as a draughtsman. The range of the examin- 
ation has not materially altered from what it 
used to be when the appointments were open 
to public competition; while there is no 
“standard” of knowledge which ensures success. 
Asa rule three candidates, all capable men, are 
nominated for each vacancy. Those who score 
most marks, provided they reach a comparatively 
low grade of efficiency (as almost all succeed in 
doing), secure the vacant posts. The requisite 
standard for success therefore depends upon the 
mark-obtaining abilities of the other competitors, 
and as this may on any occasion be exceptionally 
high it is impossible to be too well prepared 
for an examination, especially a8 seniority for 
promotion ranks in order of merit. 

G, A. T. M. 


Concrete Piers. 


LIVERPOOL,—HAZELWOOD writes: ‘What 
is the safe load per ft, super. for concrete piers ? 
Would 15 tons per ft. super. be the maximum 
for a pier 4ft, square and 30ft. high? What is 
the best proportion of materials for the above 
class of work ? May 6 to 1 be taken as perfectly 
satisfactory ?”’ 

The load on a pier 4ft, by 4ft., 30ft. high, 
should not be more than 10 tons per ft, super. ; 
the safe load we advise is 8 tons-on a pier com- 
posed of 3 parts of broken brick to 1 of cement : 
6 to 1 is unsatisfactory in a pier, though reason- 
able in foundations, If 6 to 1 were the propor- 
tion, the safe load would be 4 tons per ft, 


accordance with these prices. Does this clause super. 


| 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
May 26th. 2+ y 


1901.—Wood - Carving Machines.—5,799. THE 
BRITISH CILARRIER WOOD CARVING Co,, L'TD., 
49, St. Mary Axe, London, E.C. (communicated 
by L. C. H. Charrier, Vendome, Loir et 


Cher, France). This is an improvement on the — 
machine described in specification No, 25,003 of - 


1894, A reciprocating beam is provided to 
carry a number of independently-working tools 


and pressers in combination with a moyable — 
part of the frame below the work for actuating — 


other. tools, 


Removing Pitch, &c., from Stones, &c.—6,982, 
W. Morron, 33, Elizabeth Street, and J. H. 
BRADSHAW, 62, Dale Street; both of Liverpool. 


This invention more especially relates to the — . 


removal and recovery of pitch from paving set!s 
of torn-up roads, The apparatus consists of an 
oven mounted on wheels and having an endless 
screen travelling throughout its length, The 
setts are placed on this screen, the pitch is 
melted off a3 they pass through the oven, and 
the cleaned stones are discharged at the other 
end, os : 


Tile Manufacture. — 7,814. BR. Loss, 34, — 
Completely- — 


Kronenstrasse, Hanover, Germany, 
finished tiles are made in one operation from a 
strip of clay forced out of the pug mill. 
clay passes between a pair of moulds carrying 
rollers—the moulds in each roller being half 


the depth of the tile—and is thus: pressed into 


shape and cut off. Nibs are 
matically. 


Bricks.—9,742, J. ASHWORTH, Middle Beck- 
side House, Dalton-in-Furness. 


also formed auto- 


The brick is ~ 


The 


made with a depending overlap covering the 


joint and\so preventing the entrance of moisture. 


Rainwater Troughing.—25,261. W.WHALLEY, 
354, Colne Road, Burnley. The troughing is 
of salt-glazed earthenware in short lengths made 
integral with the wall plate and jointed with 
cement. In a modification, the wall plates are 
dispensed with and holdfasts used for supporting 


the troughing. ‘ 


The following specifications were published on 


Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
June 3rd. A summary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, The names 


in italics are those of the communicators of the ~ 


inventions 


1901.—5,681, DEVILLE, lifting jacks, 6,479, 


Rows, combination instrument for taking bevels, 
measuring angles, &c. 7,122, YOUNG, fireproof 
and soundproof floors, partitions, &c. 
BOUSFIELD, top-running rails for sliding doors, 
7,276, WUMPHRYS & READ, apparatus for open-. 
ing and closing gates, doors, &c.. 7,762, TAILBY, 
saw benches, 
8,118, BoyLE, downcast ventilators. ~ 8,169, 
RopNky, locks or ‘latches, 8,184, HABRICH, 
system of construction with beton strengthened 
by metal. 8,453, ANGER, mechanism for operat-- 
ing ventilating sashes. 


one object from another. 
paratus for opening and closing fanlights, &c. 
10,591 ROLLINSON, tubular or timber expansion 
framings and scaffolds, 10,646, ROBERTSON, 
double-hung sash and cased windows opening in- 
wardly. 11,884, HAyDOcK, hand planes. 13,643, 
LAKE (Piccard, Pictet § Co,), crushing mills, 
14,703, LrGG@oTT, openers for fanlights, &c, 
18,837, COOMBS, sanitary refuse receptacles. 
23,057, GOLKEL, clamping device for work 
benches, 23,488, ADAMS, methods for “setting” 
articles in kilns. 24,019, OSBOURN, dirt traps 
for steam-heating systems, : 


1902.—632, Brown, draw-off taps. 1,819, . 
GOODRIDGE, non-septic purification and utilisa- — 
tion of sewage from country mansions and large — 
3,441, 
ECKSTEIN, window sashes, casements, &c. 3,506, — 


houses. 2,848, STROHM, circular saws, 


WILSON, shutters, doors, &c. 4,019, NEwron” 


(New Jersey Wire Cloth Co), fireproof con- 
structions. 


7,269; 


7,827, DEFRIES & FEENY, hinges. — 


+ 


, 9,197, HBATH, ascer- — 
taining height of an object or the distance of — 
9,317, PRUCE, ap- — 
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4,140, FLANAGAN, metal roofing - 
sheets, 4,160, MEYER, stop cocks, ve3 
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¥ Law Cases. 


“4 Sealing of Agreements with Local Authorities.— 
The case of Lawford vy, Billericay Rural District 
Council was recently heard in the King’s Bench 
Division of the High Court of Justice. The 
plaintiff sought to recover the sum of £169 14s, 


as remuneration for his services as an engineer ° 


in preparing a report and plans and performing 
other duties in connection with a sewerage 
scheme which was being carried out by the: 
defendants, The defence was that the agree- 
ment on which the plaintiff relied was not a 
: valid agreement. binding on the defendants 
because their common seal was not affixed to it. 
In giving judgment Mr. .Justice Darling said he 
regretted to have to come to the conclusion that 
it was necessary, im order that this agreement 
should be binding upon the defendants, that it 
should be under their common seal. Nodecision, 
so far as he could find. had got rid of the princi- 

_ ple defined by Lord Denman in the case of 

Church vy. Imperial Gas Co, (6 A, and E., 846) 
_.and which was assented to by the Court of 
Exchequer in Mayor of Ludlow vy. Charlton. 
The common seal of the defendants had been 

_ put to the original drainage scheme, and to have 

= exacted the use of the-seal in the case of the 

extension scheme could not have caused great 
inconvenience or have tended to defeat the 
object for which the corporation was created, 
The plaintiff chiefly relied on Clarke v. Cuckfield 
Union, but, in his Lordship’s opinion, that case 
did not avail the plaintiff. He could not find the 
tule anywhere laid down that the objection of 
the want of the common seal could only be 
held good in the case of executory contract. 
Judgment for the defendants. 

An Architect’s Action ior Slander.—On Friday 
last in the King’s Bench Division of the 
High Court of Justice the case of Low vy. 
Tinnelly was heard. The plaintiff, Mr. W. Rk. 

- Low, architect, Basinghall Street, sued Mr. 
Thomas Tinnelly, a member of the Feltham 
School Board, to recover damages for slander. 
It appeared that the plaintiff was employei by © 
the Feltham Scho | Board to prepare plans and 
specifications and take out quantities for the 

- _ erection of a school for them, and according to 

his case the specification, as usual, provided 

; that the charges of the plaintiff for the prepara- 

_ tion of the quantities and lithographing them 

should be paid by the contractors, The defend- 

-. ant, it was said, on July 16th, 1901, convened a 

meeting at the Board school, Feltham, which 
he hired for the purpose, and at which ne spoke 
the words complained of. They were to the 

effect that the contractor had to submit to a 

specification drawn up by Mr. Lew, “ by which 

Mr. Low collars his fees twice over, and no con- 

tractor gets a chance unless he submits to what 

I calla downright fraud.” The defence was a 

denial that the words complained of were spoken 
and that the provision of the specification as to 
the architect .being paid by the contractor for 
the preparation of the quantities and lithograph- 
ing was usual. further, it was denied that the 
words bore the meaning which plaintiff alleged, 
and it was pleaded that they were, if spoken at 
all, uttered without malice in the belief that 

. they were tiue, and, being addressed to” the 

_ defendant’s constituents and ratepayers of 

Feltham; were privileged. The learned judge 

held that the occasion was privileged ; but de- 
clined to hold that there was no evidence of 
malice. ‘There was, he thought, strong evidence 
if the jury believed that the defendant was not 

- using the privileged occasion as such. If the 

defeudant said that the plaintiff got his fees 
twice over he thought that was an abuse of the 
occasion, Therefore, the question came back to 

. whether defendant used the words, The jury 

- Said they found the words complained of were 

used, and that they exceeded the privilege of 
the occasion—that they were used recklessly 
rather than out of spite, and they awarded the 
plaintiff £50 damages. Judgment accordingly. 


“ Design Laying” is the title of No. 44 of the 

_ “Useful Arts aud Handicrafts” series issued by 

f Messrs. Dawbarn & Ward, Ltd., 6, Farringdon 

Avenue, E.C., price 6d. nett, It is written by 

Mr. Thomas Bolas, F.C.S., F.1.C., and describes 

the methods of tracing, transferring, reversing, 

enlarging, reducing, repeating and fitting designs 
__ for use on all kinds of fabrics and materials. 
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Views & Reviews. 


Fletcher on Light and Air. 


RECORD. 


This new edition of the late Professor Banister 


Fletcher’s well-known book has been revised 
and rewritten by his sons, and full reports are 
included of the recent important appeal cases of 
Warren v. Brown and Home and Colonial Stores 
v. Colls ; other modern decisions being also 
given, and six new coloured plates added illus- 
trating the effect of new buildings on existing 
easements. Reference is made in an ‘ intro- 
ductory note”? to the recommendations of the 
joint committee of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the Surveyors’ Institution which 
sat to consider the existing law of light and air, 
but the authors are not of opinion that the 
methods suggested by that committee will justly 
meet the requirements: they are inclined to 
think that the present methods are the best, with 
the exception that a professional assessor or 
assessors might sit with the judge, as is customary 
in the Admiralty Division. Moreover, they 
observe that the committee seem to have over- 
looked the fact that, if the easement to light and 
air is to be abolished, this should also apply to 
any other kind of easement—‘‘A purchaser is 
as much entitled to buy a house with dominant 
lights as he has (sic) to buy one with any other 
easement, such as a right of support, &c.”’ The 
twenty-seven diagrams of cases at the end of 
the book, with their accompanying letterpress, 
are most useful in illustrating the various 
decisions ; while the numerous details of the law 
are clearly set forth and explained in the several 
chapters. The book is well arranged, and 
reference is consequently easy. 


“Tight and Air,’ by the late Professor. Banister 
Fletcher, 4th edition, revised by Banister F, Fieicher, 
A.R.E.B.A., E.S.L, and H. Phillips Fletcher, A.R.1I.B.A., 
A.M.L.0.K, barrister-at-law of the Middle ‘’emple. 
London: BT. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, price 6s. 6d. 


The Great Smoke Plague. 


This is a practical book on smoke-prevention 
and should be in the hands of all those interested 
in the problem. Since 1890 the author has 
been Chief Smoke Inspector fur the city of 
Sheffield, and having in addition read most that 
has been written on this subject and seen almost 
every device that has been d.scovered, he is in a 
position to speak with authority on the matter : 
aid he does so briefly and lucidly, wasting 
nv words on theories, but devoting himself 
entirely t» the existing conditions of things, 
describing what has been done, and making 
suggestions for further improvement. For the 
sake of clearnes3 he assumes that there are two 
kinds of smoke— preventable and unpreventable ; 
meaning by the furmer that thick black smoke, 
or unburnt carbon, which can and ought to be 
consumed ; and, by the latter, smoke which has 
lost its carbon constituents and is thin and of a 
yarying colour when emitted from the chimney. 
Tue author observes that those who say hard 
things against the local authority for their in- 
activity and supinene s in not suppressing smoke 
other than black would do well to remember 
that the authority has no power to do so ; though 
itis very evident that such power should be 
given ; and the author suggests that section 91 of 
the Public Heaith Act, 1875, should be amended 
by the substitution of the word “dense’”’ in 
place of “ black.’ The prevention of smoke 
trom private dwelling-houses and from steam 
boilers is dealt -with (a long chapter being 
devoted to smoke-preventing appliances for the 
latter), and reference is also made to cures, 
special and gas-fired furnaces, and to metal- 
lurgical furnaces: as regards the last, the author 
demonstrates that the doois used are of the 
wrong kind so far as smoke-prevention is 
concerned. The difficulties attendant on the 
prevention of smoke from sheet mill and similar 
furnaces are many, but it has been proved that 
much of the smoke can be prevented without 
injury to the trade and without restricting 
the output ; throughout the book, however, the 
author emphasises the necessity for the fireman 
or stoker to co-operate with the machinery pro- 
vided, and to use it intelligently— he can, it he 
will, prevent at least 80 per cent, of the smoke 
which is now being belched into the atmosphere.” 
In view of the fact that the smoke from dwell- 
ing-house chimneys is so largely responsible for 
the existing evil in towns and cities, it is to. be 


149 
regretted that the author has not devoted more 
Space in illustrating and describing the chief 
Smoke-consuming devices introduced by 
humerous firms, in the same way as he has 
dealt with the various smoke-preventing 
appliances for boilers and furnaces. 


“Practical Smoke Prevention,” by William Nicholson. 
London ; The Sanitary Publishing Oo., Ltd., 5, Fetter 
Lane, price 3s. 6d. nett. 


Conditions of Contract. 


By writing this very able book Mr. Macey 
has performed a service to architects, builders, 
lawyers and others materially affected by the 
conditions of contract in building works, ‘Con- 
ditions of contract are such all-important-docu- 
ments that it is surprising a similar treatise has 
not appeared before, as. the legal decisions and 
other matters relating to the general conditions 
were formerly only to be found distributed in 
many. books and periodicals. The book is 
arranged on the convenient principle of enu- 
merating each clause in order and explaining it 
by notes below. In addition, however, tables of 
cases, short summaries of the decisions, suggested 
forms of tender, agreements, schedules of prices, 
&c., are given. Of course, such a large work of 
this kind is not in handy form or short enough 
for use as a reminder in everyday practice in 
writing specifications, but it should be read 
thoroughly by all architects and contractors, 
and the subject mastered. The book contains, 
we are glad to see, a glossary of terms, and there 
is a good index at the end—a most important 
requirement in a work of reference. 

“ Conditions of Contract relating to Building Works,” 
by Frank W. Macey. Revised as to strictly legal matter 


by B. J. Leverson, Barrister-at-Law. London ; Sweet & 
Maxwell, Lsd., 3, Ohancery Lane, W.O.. price 15s. nett. 


Bridge Construction. 


It is unnecessary to review at great length 
the third edition of Professor T, Claxton Pidler’s 
“ Bridge Construction,” as this standard work on 
the subjectisso wellknown, Thisedition hasbeen 
revised in connection with railway bridges, for, on 
account of the continued increase in the power 
and weight of locomotives entailed by the growth 
of railway work, the consequent heavier loading of 
bridges has necessitated a change in practice, 
The calculated tables giving the sectional area of 
struts are extended to include struts of mild 
steel. The general title of the book is mis- 
leading, as iron and steel bridges only are dealt 
with, and no reference is made to bridges of 
stone, concrete and wood, as might be expected 
from the title: indeed, we think it a pity that 
Professor Fidler has not extended it to cover 
the whole subject of bridges, which would 
not entail a very large addition ; or he might 
write a companion volume. The omissicn can- 
not be defended on the grounds that iron and 
steel bridges are the cheapest and most con- 
venient, and therefore should be the stuck-in- 
trade of the engineer, for it has been found in 
America and elsewhere that granite and concrete 
bridges offer considerable advantages over iron 
ones, both in cheapness and lasting qnality. 
Then, again, for temporary work timber bridges 
are undoubtedly the cheapest, and if built more 
substantially might last fully half a century, or 
longer : for footoridges over railways, canals, 
&c., they should be more extensively adopted. 
For some time past there has been much talk 
about the need for the co-operation of the archi- 
tect with the engineer in the design of bridges, 
and this book provides many instances of 
illogical desigus, which are not final in their 
form ; that is, they are not functional. It will, 
however, be necessary for architects, before they 
can expect to be fitted to advise, to possess a 
considerable knowledge of the problems entailed 
in the design of bridges, and there is no better 
work for this instruction than Professor Fidler’s 
treatise. It is quite wrong to suppose that a 
work of art can be secured by adding orna- 
ment to the engineer’s skeleton ; the architects 
must take a hand in the modelling of the strue- 
ture throughout in order that it may be made 
organic. 

“A Practical Treatise on Bridge Construetion : being a 
Text-book on the Design and Construction of Bridges in 
Tron and Steel,” by T. Olaxton Fidler, M.1.0.E., Professor of 
Engineering, University College, Dundee. Third Ed.tion. 


London ; Oharles Griffin & Co., Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand, 
price 30s. 
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ANNECY GATEWAY, 


ACRITICISM OF THE BY-LAWS. 


PAPER on the building by-laws of Ply- 

mouth was read by Mr. Arthur §. Parker, 
A.R.1.B.A., before a recent meeting of the Three 
Towns Branch of the Devon and Exeter Archi- 
tectural Society. Mr. Parker said that the 
Plymouth by-laws were largely a copy of the 
Model By-laws of the Local Government Board. 
Although the model code was framed on sound 
general principles, it had also been found to be 
imperfectly suited to rural districts, and the 
Local Government Board had recently issued, 
by request, a modified code-for rural district 
councils. In the-e modified by-laws no proper 
allowance was made for sanctioning temporary 
iron churches, cbapels or schools, although such 
facilities were clearly desirable for stated periods 
to enable congregations to be formed pre} aratory 
to the erection of permanent buildings. The 
isolation of 30ft. required for exempted build- 
ings oyer 15ft. in height necessitated a larger 
site than was needed for permanent structures, 
An isolation of 10[t. or 12£t. should amply suffice 
to satisfy the ideaof iron buildings catching fire, 
instead of 30ft. The model code in respect to 
the formation of new streets was inadequate 
for large towns. The minimum width of 36ft. 
generally followed bad produced miles of streets 
throughout England insufficient for modern 
traffic, including tramways, especially where 
such streets were main arteries to adjoining 
districts. The widths had recently been in- 
creased in the Plymouth by-laws, but without 
reference to such streets being tributary or main 
thoroughfares. In hilly towns such as Plymouth 
the absence of a limit of gradient in the forma- 
tion of new streets had allowed landowners the 
liberty of arranging their streets at right angles 
to the slope of the hill, instead of being laid 
obliquely to lessen the incline ; and as streets, 
once formed, were absolutely permanent, the 
results to successive generations were infinitely 
more important than the convenience of build- 
ing owners. It was to be hoped that before many 
years elapsed an alteration of opinion might 
cause fewer sewer ventilatorsin the main streets, 
especially in new estates, with further provision 
for proper elevated shafts, A stone wall 30in. 
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thick at its base was required 
to have a foundation footing 
at least 5ft. wide, without 
reference to the nature of 
the ground in the district. 
This by-law was evidently 
made in London with a clay 
soil in view, but it was quite 
unreasonable for a rock dis- 
trict such as Plymouth. The 
Plymouth by-laws with re- 
gard t» the walls of a do- 
mestic building 25ft. high 
-were properly set forth, but. 
if the building contained 
three storeys, if-it were only 
an attic in the roof and walls 
of the same height, yet the 
whole wall, if in brickwork, 
was unnecessarily required 
to be thickened; also if the 
wall were higher than 25ft., 
as necessary in the end walls, 
the increase was required for 
two floors instead of one. 


fected the cost of small 
houses for the working 
classes having two storeys 
-with anattic. It was also to 
be observed that a recently- 
added regulation in the Ply- 
“mouth by-laws, not con- 
tained ia the model ecde or 
in most other by-laws, re- 
quired that all habitable 
rooms were to be not less 
than 9ft. in height. Al- 
though the object might be 
good—to classify tenement 
rooms, and especially attics 
or rooms io the roof, with 
the general rooms—the lee- 
turer held that this was an 
unnecessary restriction, and 
it was not even considered 
essential ia London. The re- 
sult was that it was now im- 
practicable in Plymouth to utilise the roof space 
in houses of ordinary span without the use of a 
mansard roof for the addi- 
tional accommodation which 
could otherwise be provided 
at a very—small first cost. 
Mz. Parker said that it would 
algo be well onthe score of 
economy for modern opening 
skylights to be acknow- 
ledged in by-laws. Much 
thought was given by bo- 
rough authorities to devise 
workable schemes for the 
housing of the working 
classes, but little attention 
was given to the removal of 
hindrances in their own by- 
laws. Again, walls for an 
outhouse 5ft. long by 7ft. 
high were requiied to be 
18in. thick for stone or Yin. 
for brick, by not being sepa- 
rately classed from main 
structures. The great 
strength and economic use 
of buttresses for strengthen- 
ing walls was. practically 
ignored in the schedule of 
wall thicknesses for ware- 
houses and public buildings, 
notwithstanding the stand- 
ing proofs in ancient build- 
ings, 

The by-laws most affect- 
ing the vital interests of the 
town were those relating to 
the requirements of open 
spaces at the rear of build- 
ings. Public buildings, ware- 
houses, factories, churches, 
breweries and public halls 
were not compulsorily re- 
quired to have open spaces, 
the meaning of this exclu- 
sion being that they were 
not habitable dwellings. The 
requisition was applied -to 
nominally one class of build- 
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This regulation adversely af- | 


—— 


ing, defined as “domestic,” but, as a matter of 
fact, this by-law term included every other kind 
of building not of the public building or warehouse 
class. It, therefore, included numerous buildings 
inhabited to a much less extent than factory 
buildings, and quite apart from domestic use. 
These by-laws were not qualified in Plymouth as 
| to the nature of use for which the building was 
constructed, nor for variations in districts or 


consideration given to buildings abutting on old 


provided for in London; nor was there any 
ejuitable rule whereby an efficient air-space 
' could be obtained, without unduly damaging 
the value of the site, as full width space 
| atthe rear above the ground floor of business 
_ premises of shallow depth, such as was clearly set 
forth in the London Building Act. On the 
- contrary, lock-up shops with offices over, re- 
“erected on old sites in the very heart of the 
town, were required to be treated in precisely 
the same way as domestic dwellings in Laira or 


rear on the street level, notwithstanding that 
all the virtues of open space for air could be 
obtained over shop or ground-floor levels. The 
consequences were that persons owning property 
in the chief streets—especially- where the site 
was not of great depth—were unable to rebuild 
at all without losing one-third or even one-half 
the ground area of their valuable premises, | 
Consequently restoring and patching the old 
premises had to be resorted to instead of 
rebuilding, 
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Annecy is a peaceful old town in Savoy hemmed 
in on three sides by mountains which almost 
enclose the beautiful lake that borders it. 
Canals run inland from this lake, affording - 
many picturesque street views; the streets 


colonnades, and on market days the country- 

folk arrange their wares under the arches, The- 
two views shown on this page are typical 
of a small French agricultural town.. An illus- 

tration of the Palais de L’ [le and some additional 

particulars of Annecy were published in THE 

BUILDERS’ JOURNAL for May 8th, 1901. 
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streets formed before by laws were made, as__ 


Compton, with an open yard or garden at the | 


themselves are mostly provided. with stone — 


[Arru. 93, 1902. = ; 
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areas as provided in some towns, nor was there \ 
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“INK-PHOTO,”” 


SOUTH-EAST FRONT. 


Aupert E. Dixon, A.R.J.B.A., Architect. 


HOUSES, NORTH HILL ROAD, HEADINGLEY, LEEDS 
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-BATTERSEA HOUSING 
COMPETITION. 


petitive designs of houses for the working 
classes, consisting of five types of houses, as 
follows :—(1) A house of two storeys containing 


_ not more than five rooms and scullery, Kc. ; 


(2) a house consisting of two. self-contained 
tenements containing three rooms and scullery, 
_ &e., on each floor ; (3) a house consisting of two 
self-contained tenements containing four rooms 


and scullery, &c., on each floor; (4) a house E 


consisting of three self-contained tenements con- 
taining three rooms and sculléry, &c., on each 
‘floor; and (5) a house consisting of three self- 
co itained tenements containing four rooms and 
-scullery, &c., on each floor, The instructions 


were furnished to 106 persons, and fifty-eight 


sets of designs were submitted. On January 31st 
the Committee met and received these designs, 


_ They appointed Mr, Thomas Blashill, late super- 


_ intending architect to the London County Council, 
- to assist them inthe matter, The Committee on 
several occasions conferred with Mr. Blashil), 
and in view of the number and class of desigus 
- submitted they were in favour of awarding four 
- extra prizes of £10 each in addition to those of 
£50, £25 and £10 already agreed upon; and 
- having obtained the authority of the Council to 
do so, they came to the following decisions :— 
(a) That the authors of design No. 37 have 
submitted the best set of designs, particularly as 
_to the co!tage and the four-room tenements ; and 
the first premium of £50 is awarded to Messrs. 
G. T. Smith & Weald, 10, Guildford Place, 
_London, W.C. (%) That the author of design 
_No. 12 is the next in merit, particularly as_ to 
the three-room tenements; and the second 
premium of £25 is awarded to Mr. J. Sydney 
_ Bucklesby, of ‘Fairlawn,’ Kingston Road, 
_ Merton, Surrey. (¢) That. the author of design 
No, 21 is the next, particularly as to the four- 
_ room tenements ; and the third premium of .£10 
is awarded to Mr. H. Bertram Tarrant, 27, 
Devereux Road, Wandsworth Common, %.W. 
_ (2) That the authors of the following designs 
- (placed in the order of the‘r number) be awarded 
_ the extra premiums of £10 each upon their 
_ consenting to allow the designs to become the 
~ absolute property of the Council, the condition 
_ already attached in cas s (a), (0), (¢):—+ 


No. 4: Messrs. Ha'gh &- Spencer, i9, Spencer 


~ Road, Wealdstone, Middlesex. 
~ No.8: Mr. W. G. Lewton, 6, “The Forbury,” 
- Reading, 
~~ No. 19: Mr. William West, 19, Craven Street, 
~ Strand, W.C. 
No, 23: Mr. F, J. W. Goepel,- 36, Bulwer 
Road, Leytonstone, Essex. 
- The designs are on exhibition this week at 
the Munieipal Buildings, Lavender. Hill, S.W., 
from 2 p.m. till 5 p.m, to-day and on Saturday, 
and from 2 p.m, till 9 p.m.-on Thursday and 
Friday. 


Caerwent Explorations.— Lord Llangattock, in a 
_ letter addressed to the chairman of the Newport 
_ (Mon.) Museum and Art Gallery, expresses his 
satisfaction at the prospect of the treasures from 
_ Caerwent being deposited at Newport. His 
lordship feels most strongly that they should 
not be taken out of the county, and has evidently 
_ considered the difficulties in the way of arrang- 
ing for the proper custody of the remains at 
_ Caerweiit itself. There is some probability too 
_that the Roman remains at Caerleon will ulti- 
mately find a more fitting resting-place at 
- Newport Museum. 
_~ Greek Antiquities——Dr, Dérpfeld, the Director 
of the German Archeological Institute at 
_ Athens, acting on his conjecture that Homer's 
island of Ithaca, of which Odysseus was king, 
_ was that now known as Santa Maura (Leucadia), 
_which lies to the north of Thiaki, bas been 
making excavations there, He believes that 
_ some of the remains he has already discovered, 
including objects of art and traces of monu- 
ments and aqueducts, date from the Homeric 
epoch and confirm his theory. The Archeolo- 
gical Committee has decided to restore the 
Hrechtheion. The greater part of the famous 
Yuin on the Acropolis is still standing, and the 
fragments necessary for its complete reconstitu- 
gn are all lying around, 
a iN ne SS 


Bricks and Mortar. 


APHORISM FOR THE WEEK. 

Classic art had to portray only the finite, and 
its forms could be identical with the artist's idea. 
Romantic art had to represent, or rather to 
typify, the infinite and the spiritual, and there- 
Sore was compelled to have recourse“ o a system of 
traditional, or rather parabolic, symbols... 
Hence the mystic, enigmatical, miraculous, and 
transcendental character of the art-productions 
of the Middle Ages.—HEINRICH HEINE, 


Our Plates THE two semi-detached houses 

&S- and stables in North Hill Road, 
Headingley, Leeds, were completed last year for 
Mr. J, A. Holroyd. The elevations are in red- 
pressed bricks, Morley stone, red-tile hanging 
and red-tiled roofs ; portions of the exterior walls 
are carried out in timber and plaster. All the 
drains rua direct to manholes or have iron 
inspection eyes at bends. Upon the north and 
east the erection has to follow a building line. 
In the south house the hall is panelled with 
kauri pine stained and polished, The drawing- 
room is panelled with American yellow-pine 
painted white and the dining-room is panelled 
in oak, In the north house the hall is paneiled 
in American yellow-pine. The photographs are 
by Mr. Charles R. H. Pickard, of Park Lane, 
Leeds. The architect is Mr. Albert HE. Dixon, 
A.R.L.B.A,, of 5, Park Lane, Leeds,— The Croft,” 
Newark-on-Trent, has recently been erected for 
Mr. W. B. B. Quibell from designs by Messrs. 
Brewill & Baily, architects, of Nottingham and 
Newark, and the work has been admirably carried 
out by Mr, William Smith, builder, of Newark. 
The house consists of a spacious panelled 
entrance-hall, with cloakroom and_ lavatories, 
&¢., morning-room, dining-room, drawing-room, 
with convenient kitchen offices, all of which are 
on the ground floor. On the first and second 
floors are a billiard-room, seven bedrooms, 
two bathrooms, linen and box-rooms, Xc. 
The whole of tne premises have been fitted up 
with a self-contained electric-light plant, which 
has been carried out by Messrs. Furse & Co., of 
Nottingham. All of the rooms, halls and 
corridors, &c., have been heated with hot-water, 
which has been carried out by Messrs. Howitt 
& Sons, of Newark. The exterior of the house 
is constructed of red bricks and the upper 
portion of tile-hanging and half-timber, the 
roof being covered with red tiles. 


The late Mr. EDMUND OLDFIELD, 

Mr. Oldfield M.A., F.S.A., Hon, Fellow of 
. ; *- Worcester College, Oxford, 
died recently in his eighty-sixth year. He was 
in his day a-considerable authority on archi- 
tecture and classical archeology, For many 
years he retained the honorary office of librarian 
of Worcester College, He became assistant 
keeper of antiquities at the British Museum, 
and was associated with Sir Charles Newton in 
organising and developing that department. He 
was the author of several papers ou subjects of 
classical archeology, including those on the 
Mausoleum of Halicarnassus. He was placed 
on the committee for the decoration of St. Paul’s, 
and was a strong opponent of the designs’ of 
Mr, William Burges, which were illustrated by 
a model exhibited at the Royal Academy. Mr. 
Burzes, in the early ’sixties, had carried out in 
the chapel of Worcester College an elaborate 
scheme of decoration and colour which met 
with Mr. Oldtield’s strong disapproval, and was 
quoted as a warning against the employment of 
Mr. Burges upon St. Paul’s. 


THE Incorporated Institute of 
capone British Decorators held its 

: annual dinner last week, Mr, 

J. D. Crace (the president) occupied the chair. 
Mr, W. G. Sutherland, in proposing ‘‘The In- 
corporated Institute of British Decorators,” said 
that their chief. aim was to bring together 
dec vrators, and to show that they had some 
higher aim io view in raising the standard of 
their art. The chairman, in reply, said there 
were two questions he would like to see dealt 
with: first, some method of arbitration should 
be established which would save.a great deal of 
misunderstanding and litigation ; and, secondly, 
a form of contract should be clevised between 
decorators and architects, which, while leaving 
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freedom to the latter, wouldnot prove oppressive 
to the decorator. “The National Association of 
Master-Painters of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land’? was proposed by Mr. M. Cawton (past- 
president of the Painter Stainers’ Iostitute). 
Mr. J. G. Cole replied for Wales, Mr. John Scott 
for Scotland and Mr, Sibthorpe for Ireland. 


THE Building Committee of 
wh fie th Tg the Truro Cathedral met last 
week for the further coasideration of the report 
of. Sir Thomas Drew on the cracks which have 
developed in the nave piers of the cathedral. 
Sir Thomas Drew, in his report, which was 
dated January 14th, said that he had no adverse 
criticism of the designer of the piers. He could 
not say, however, that he -personally accepted 
the view that the modern methods of rigid and 
inelastic constructions, the fine jointing in laying 
stone, was an advance upon .apcient practice, 
The cause of disaster obviously to him arose 
from the modern specification as to mortar and 
bedding observed with a precision which was 
quite unusual in less conscientious builders, 
Beds of piers in old work were usually laid in 
a comparatively thick bed of mortar, not too 
good, which lent itself to a ccrtain elasticity, 
At Truro the mortar was to be theoretically 
perfect as a cohesive cement and the joiating 
theoretically perfect. The result was that the 
several drums of the columns became so perfectly 
adnesive that the pier became practically a 
monolith, with the attendant- risk of undis- 
tributed pressure all coming on a single bed 
under the plinth. The provision of a damp 
course of asphalt added to the evil. Although 
it might be urged that as there had been no 
spreading of the first fractures the base stones 
had found their bearings and might remain, he 
would not take the responsibility of advising 
such inaction. It was possible that at some 
time or another some disturoance might affect 
the true plumb in the piers, and the least shift 
of pressure on the fractured bases might mean 
disister, He therefore recommended that the 
fractured stones b2 taken out and replaced with 
sound stones of a harder kind than the Bath 
stone used in the original construction. The 
rubble foundation should be lowered to admit 
of a level copestone of strong concrete. The 
Committee resolved, in view of the fact that 
cracks have not increased in nine months in 
spite of heavy weights being placed upon them, 
to defer the removal of the bases of the piers. 
The construction of the groining will now be 
proceeded with. 


The Latest Sicnor~ Bont, Director of 
Disescarias 3 Excavations in the Roman 
: ies im jn, has f ja-prohiatort 
the Forum orum, Das TOUnaA a pre NIStoric 


tomb ‘in the bed-clay about 
12ft. be'ow the level of the Sacred Way, oppos:te 
the Regia, and close by the Temple of Antoni- 
nus and Faustina, The tomb is believed to date 
approximately from the eighth century BO, 
and contains a large ura of black ware full of 
calcined bones, and several vessels. But more im- 
portant architecturally is the *clearance that has 
been made round the Temple of Castor and 
Poliux, the three massive fluted columns of 
which rival those of the Temple of Saturn as 
the most striking monument in the Forum, 
The earth and ruins having been removed, the 
foundations of all the east side of the temple 
have been laid bare in such a way as to make it 
possible to ree nstruct the plan of the building, 
During the clearing many remains and frag- 
ments of the temple were discovered, the most 
interesting being an enormous block of marble 
belonging to the tympanum or spandrel of the 
temple on the side facing the Lacus Juturne, 
Close to this big fragment was found a capital, 
almost complete, the decoration of which, with 
that of the large fragment, will make it pos- 
sible to determine the form and the richness 
of the decoration of the whole tympanum, It 
is hoped that when the ear.h has been entirely 
removed from the site of the interior of the 
temple some fragments will be discovered that 
may throw light on the internal character of 
the. buildiag. By a fortunate circumstance 
these immense marble blocks c)uld not be taken 
away by the thieves of the Middle Ages and of 
the. Renaissance, since they are firmly embedded 
in the tiled pavement surrounding the temple, 
through which they crashed as they fell from 
their position 100ft. above the ground, 
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TRADITION IN ARCHITECTURE. 


MEETING of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was heid lass Monday evening, 

Mr. William Emerson presiding. Mr, Alexander 
N. Paterson, M.A., read a paper on “ Tradition 
in Architecture: its Function and Value,” of 
which the following is a summary :—In defining 
the scope of his paper, while guarding against a 
tendency to give undue prominence to the in- 
heritance and teaching of past times, the author 
sought to carry his audience with hiw in 
regard to the vital importance of tradition as 
an element in all art of permanence and value, 
in the hope mainly that the far-reaching voice. 
of the lustitute—not only within our own 
shores but throughout the Britains beyond the 
seas — might be expressed and asserted to 
restrain, to counteract, to check the too easily 
learned and pernicious teachings of the so- 
called “new art’? movement, with certain 
cognate developments in English architecture. 
In using the term “tradition”? he wished to 
disentangle it from another term with which it 
was apt to be confounded, namely, archeology. 
The idea expressed by the word “ tradition” in 
this connection was, briefly, the influence, both 
conscious and unconscious, upon us as workers 
in art to-day of the methods of seeing and 
doing on the part of the many generations of 
workers who have preceded us, and who when 
in life were engaged in like problems to these 
which now occupy us, Tradition in this sense 
as regards architecture was twofold, viz., tradi- 
lion in construction, tradition in design. Tradi- 
tion must not be confused with style. Styles 
have their day, and pass. Tradition endures. 
It must also be clearly differentiated from 
archevlogy. The archzologist’s attitude is that 
ot the scientist, not the artist, much less the 
ait-worker. Defining the term “art” in rela- 
tion to architecture, the author said that it was 
the liviug creative interest which devotes itself 
to the design and erection of buildings which 
will satisfy the requirements, and be in-accord 
with the sentiments of the time; that tne 
art in these buildings is a necessary and natural 
outcome and development of similar work 
in the past, of which the technique is 
learned consciously and unconsciously through 
tradition ; and that archzology (with history 
in its train) is, at best, a science by means of 
which we may arrive at more precise knowledge 
regarding certain aspects of such work, ‘That 
‘we should be able to say that a moulding is 
early, late or .ransitional will not influence 
our powers of plan and design; its true im- 
portance to us is that in gaining exactness of 
knowledge as to suca details we are bound to 
increase our knowledge of the work itself, of 
tue constructional difficulties and the means by 
which they were overcome and rendered un- 
expected points of interest, of the infinite 
variety, the enveloping harmony and the 
crowning beauty ofthe building, which through 
years, and maybe centuries, of growth ulti- 
mately reached the completed, the organic 
form in which we see it. Only—let such 
enthusiasm be kept under restraint. Do not 
let us take it for granted that because a feature 
looks well in an old building therefore it will 
be equally effective if tacked on to a new front, 
In the spirit of the old work we admire 
there are no qualities more pre-eminent than 
directness of aim and’ honesty of purpose. 
These two qualities we shall find to be most 
surely preserved by working after the methods 
of our more immediate forbears. Architecture, 
of all the fine arts, is most subject to conven- 
tion, and that under two main influences—the 
one immovable, unchangeable, the limitation 
of that construction through which it must 
express itself, and which in its turn is subject 
to the all-pervading law of gravity ; the other, 
as constantly but gradually changing, the 
physical, mental and spiritual requirements of 
those for whose use buildings are designed, 
together with the effective range of construc- 
tional resources at our disposal wherewith to 
satisfy these requirements. The accumulation 
of the tradition of former ages has provided us 
with certain methods, certain formule of con- 
struction, from which we cannot, escape. 


+ 


On. 


the other hand, it is only from our immie-~ 


diate predecessors, and even contemporaries, 
that we can gather to what extent the 
immediate requirements of the day must guide 
us in our use of these’ formule, and what con- 
structioual resources are available for the pur- 
pose of exteuding their scope. The leading. 
contours of mouldings and -the principles 
regulating their use, the right and beautiful in 
proportion—such as these are the traditional 
data with which architectural design is pro- 
duced ; it is only when novel materials inter- 
vene, or in a particular situation, that variations, 
even to the extent of discords, are admissible 
and, in their place, admirable. Be sure, how- 
ever, of the harmonies before introducing the 
discords. Only the master can successfully 
cope with the bizarre, the unexpected. There 
may indeed be a boudage of tradition as of 
archxology, but this is impossible when (and 
this the author took to be an essential and vital 
_principle in the traly tradicional attitude) it is 
accepted in its widest form, when the tradition 
of yesterday and even of to-day is regarded as 
of not less but more importance than that of 
the century of Wren, of the Gothic master- 
builders, or of the Greek and Roman classics, 
when tue tradition of steel girder, plate glass 
and electric ligat is accepted along with that 
of stone vault and. flying buttress, 

The author went on to speak of the present 
position of architecture in this country, For 
nearly a hundred years England has followed 
a path all her own in such matters, with 
results which can scarcely be called successful. 
The path has led, as it were, throagh a maze, 
and we are likely to end, when we emerge, 
precisely where. we _ entered. Meanwhile 
neighbouring Continental nations have been 
quietly pursuing and developing the traditions_ 
of earlier times in the light of modern oppor- 
tunities and requirements, guided therein by a 
continuous and systematic study of architec- 
ture, with the result that, as regards civil archi- 

tecture in particular, they are far auead of us 
in achievement. Kew modern Hnglish build- 
ings compare with similar work in Paris and 
other European ‘centres in any of the attributes 
which cunstitute architecture a great art; yet 
English work of earlier date is equal, it nut 
superior, to foreign. The jmoral 1s obvious : 
the fauls is not the natiun’s or the men’s, but 
the point of view, the methods, and, above all, 
the lack of continuous tradition ; while, if the 
doctrines of the “modera school” are to pre- 
vail among our younger mea, the outlook for 
the future is still worse. Tue author briefly 
glanced at the architectural history of England 
during the nineteenth century tu make clear this 
idea. Within the last few years, however, the 
value of tradition, modern as well as ancient,” 
has shown a tendency to reassert itself; archi- 
tecture, along with the crafts which nourish 
it, has been revivified, the true principles of 
design are being taught with oryaniscd effort, 
and but for this curious “new art” deyelop- 
ment there was good nope that English archi- 
tecture would again assert itself in its natural 
and national characteristics of dignity and re- 
finement. Of the doctrines of this “ new art” 
or **modern school” there were various mani- 
festations ; the one prevailing tenet seemed to 
be that the “ copying of styles’ is to be avoided 
asa deadly sin. Why? asked the author, It 
was the first time in the history of architecture 
that a like position had been taken up, tor it 
was surely an admitted fact that, from Assyria 
and Egypt onwards, the architects of Greece 
and of Home, of the Romanesque, Medizval 
and Renaissance times, nad no vther idea ia 
their minds but, in working out constructionally 
their tulfilment of temporary requirements, to 
copy the styles which had gone before as they 
knew them. Did the work thus produced sutter 
in regard to sympathy with the needs of the 


thereby? 

it is to this taboo of the styles that the 
characteristics of the new movement are to be 
traced. The refusal to employ the formule 
thus provided has its necessary result in the 
prevailing baldnes:, tue absolute lack of variety 
and movement. ‘I'he styles, especially those of 
the last few centuries, are essentially the pro- 
duct of civilisation ; the architecture of modern 
times is mainly that of the city; but as recent 
precedents must be ignored, and architecture 
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times, to nobility, to beauty, even to originality | 


entirely. at variance with the thoughts and 


- Kxeter Architectural Society at the Atheneum, g 


phal arches and other decorative tropBies will — 


~ mass a hole 33in. in diameter was drilled toa 


cannot escape from the traditional standpoint, 
inspiration must .be sought in the times before 
city life existed, with a resultant sham rusticity, — 
an assumed simplicity of living and thinking, 


habits of those whose requirements the build 
ings are supposed to supply and even, if due 
iuvestigation were made, with those of the 
designers themselves, * ae 
Another charactevistic, the result of the same _ 
tendency, is the attempt to return to the condi- 
tions of working of those’earlier times when the’ Ts 
individual worker was—vr is now supposed to 
have been—his own master in’ the particular  — 
portion of tne general work tu which he devoted 
himself. The said indiviaual worker is, of 
course, under présent-day conditions: unable to 
play the part thus allotted to him, but if he is — 
employed. not by a“‘firm” but by a “guild” — 
all is right, and the utmost latitude is at once _ 
allowed tu the producer in matters of furniture 
and ornament, with a consequent Joss of homu- 
geneity and restfulness in tne general scheme. _ 
Lhe half-trained amateur, again, too full of art — 
enthusiasm to consent to the drudgery. neces-— 2 
sary to acquire ‘technical skill in execution— ~~ 
being an “artist’”—must be allowed absolute 
independence. a) es 
Encourage the crafts by alk means, give the 
craftsmen every liberty within their own ~~ 
spheres—the architect will be aided aad stimu- 
lated by their co-operation and help; but his 
must be the guiding and controlling mind, and ~ 
his work may, and often must be, independent — 
of their aid, Let it not be thought that itis by — 
working only on such lines as those just — 
touched upon, as its devotees would haye us — 
believe, that one can be earnest or even 
original, We was inclived to believe that the 
luve of originality for its own sake was tue er 


of all evil in the pursuit of the -fine arts. For 
indeed that, desirable quality though it be, is 
just one that will not come by * taking thought”’ 
for it, and if it be sought after this fashion the 
result is but a superficial affectation which is — 
ut the opposite. pule trom those solid and en- — 
during qualities which are of ultimate value in 
the ares. But if the architect, instead of seek- — 
ing originality and endeavouring to take it by — 
force of devious paths and strange revivals, 1s 
content to follow the quiet lines of tradition, 
holding at the same time true to himself and — 
the requirements and opportunities of his day, 
i¢ will be found to have sought him, Future — 
generations will see in his works the special — 
beauties and qualities of his period just as we — 
to-uay discover them in those of our pre- 
decessors. 3 a 
A discussion followed-in which Messrs. G. H. ~~ 
Fellowes Prynne, W. C. H. Wilson, Henry T. 
Hare, Colonel Prendergast, E. W. Hudson and ~ 


rth 


William Hmerson took part. 


Exeter, tu-morrow, April 24th, at 7.30 p.m. 


Coronation Decorations.—A letter has been sent 
from the Royal institute of British. Architects, — 
signed by the president, the hon. secretary and ~ 
the secretary, expressing the hope that those — 
who are concerned with, the erection of Jus ‘ 


seek the assistance of eminent artists for their ~~ 
design, instead of being content with the mere — 
commonplaces of trade furnishers.. > ap 

An Enormous Block of Granite was recently — 
removed from its natura! position at John Free- — 
man, Sons & Co.’s T'regarden Quarry, Luxulyan. — 
The block was found to be 55ft. by 26ft. by 20ft., — 
and weighed about 2,043 tons, To remove this_ 


depth of 19ft. 3in., and into it 40lbs. of powder 
were placed. It is very seldom that such a 
yaass is removed practically in one block. — 

A New Wesleyan Chapel at Euxton has been ~ 
opened. ‘The accommodation is.tor 200 adults — 
or a mixed congregation of about 240. The- 
principal elevatiuns are faced with Accrington — 
bricks, relieved with Lancashire stone dressings, — 
The chapel roof is ceiled at the collar beam with 
Visible timbers, wrought and varnished. Mr. 
W.H. Dinsley, of Chorley, was the architect, and 
Mr. William Hampson, of Chorley, the con- 
tractor, The cost vf the building, exclusive of _ 
the land, amounted to £1,300. y 
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_ SICILY AND ITS ARCHITECTURAL 
a MONUMENTS.—VI. 
= By F., HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 


(Continued from p. 98, No. 373.) 


_ JJ\HE railway from Girgenti to Palermo runs 
Se through broken country till past Aragona 
_ Caldare, the junction for Catania, Beyond 
_ Comitini it pierces a spur of the hills and enters 
the valley of the Platani, by the side of which 
it runs till within a short distance of Rocca 
~Palumba. The hill-town of Sutera which is 
passe.l on the way is supposed by some to have 
_ been the ancient Camicus, The Arabs gave it 
the name of Sotir in 860, All through this 
valley the hills are very beautiful in form and 
_ distant colour, The outlines. are strange, and 


__ often remind one of the Spanish Montseriat or | 


a 


of the Dolomites, Along the line the signal 
houses and stations are protected from mosquitoes 
_ by verandahs with large panels which are filled 
with wire - gauze. Before reaching Rocca 
_ Palumba the watershed between the two seas 
is passed by means of several tunnels, and the 
line then runs down to the coast along the 
valley of the Fiume torto. Before reaching 

- Termini the line from Messina comes in, and 
from this point runs along a beautiful coast into 
Palermo, known to the Greeks as Panormos— 
~ all, harbour—a term which perhaps applied 
— rather to the district than to the city. It is 
_ generally considered that the city was one of the 
| Phoenician settlements, and coins found there 
bear in Phoenician or Hebrew letters the word 

_ Sis” or “ Tsits,’ which means * flower.” It is 
- probable that there was a Sicanian town here 
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pieces of coloured marbles. 


first, or why should the Pheenicians, a trading | 


people, have troubled to establish themselves in 
the place? The modern name comes from the 
Arabic ‘‘ Balarm.”’ or “ Balarmuh.” z 
Hamilcar Barca encamped for three years on 
the Heircte, a portion of Monte Pellegrino, from 
247 B.C, to 245, watching for a chance of taking 
the city, which the Romans had captured in 
_ 254 8,c, The place of his camp was known till 
quite lately as the “fendo dei Barca” and 
_ depended on the Monastery of 8. Martino, He 
then grew corn enough to feed his army there, 


_ and though Pellegrino looks barren enough now © 


it was covered with underwood down to the 
fifteenth century. Augustus made it a colony. 
_. In 440 A.D, Genseric and his vandals besieged 
it, and its stout resistance probably saved Sicily, 
_ and perhaps Rome, since he had to return to 
Carthage unsuccessful,’ 


Belisarius captured it | 


_ from the Goths in 535 4.D., slinging platforms | 


to the tops of the masts of his ships, which were 
higher than the walls, 
and slingers rained missiles on the defenders. 
Palermo was taken by the Arabs in 830° a:p., 
who made it their capital, and it rapidly became 
exceedingly prosperous. It was said ‘at that 
time to have had 300,000 inhabitants, a number 
which is nearly equalled in modern times. 

_ The Normans took it in 1072 and it remained 
- the capital of the island. The greater part of 
the prominent buildings, however, are the work 

_ of the sixteenth and geventeenth centurics, 
~ when the Spanish viceroys raled the island, and 
_the more interesting earlier works have te be 
sought for here and there. Of the antique 
period nothing remains, and the buildings which 
show Moorish influence were most of them built 


_ for the Norman kings, the splendour of whose 


court and whose artistic leanings combined. to 


make Palermo the most cultivated and advanced 
_. city of Europe during the period of their 
prosperity, 


Perhaps the most remarkable building in- 


Palermo is the Cappella Palatina, which is in 

_ the Royal Palace at the top of the city, and is 
__ profusely decorated with marble inlay and fine 
mosaics; generally considered the must beauti- 
_ ful palace chapel in the world. It was founded 
by King Roger the First, and a document of 
1132 A.p. still extant, signed by Peter, Arch- 
__bishop’of Palermo, declares it a parish -church, 
__ “by special desire of King Roger.” The con- 
_ secration did not take place, however, until 
_ 1140, when, according to a homily delivered on 
___ the occasion, it must have been nearly complete, 
- although William the First also decorated the 


_ chapel with splendid mosaics. Many restora- 


__ tions have since taken place which are recorded 
_ by inscriptions, The plan is a combination of 


“ 


from which archers | 
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Latin basilica and Greek cross, The nave has 
five bays, and at the choir arch the columns are 
coupled and the level of the floor rises by four 
steps, and three more steps approach the altar, 
which is in a semicircular apse. The choir 
enclosure is of marble, pierced toward the nave 
and inlaid in other places with elaborately 
interwoven forms composed of many small 
The aisle walls are 
sheeted with marble in their lower portion and 
covered with mosaic above, a band of inlaid 
work dividing the two, The roof is most elabor- 
ately painted with arabesques, figures, and 
animals, which have a curiously Persian or 
Indian look. It is ‘‘artesonado”’ and has other 
Moorish features. All the arches are pointed 
and stilted ; the columns and capitals appear to 
be antique for the most part. Outside is a pcr- 
tion of a portico of similar columns which is 
said at one time to have surrounded the chapel, 
On the right are a twelfth-century pulpit with 


- marble inlays and a carved Haster candlestick 


of the same period, added to at a later date. 
The subjects of the mosaics are chiefly taken from 
the livcsof Christ, St. Peterand St. Paul, and Old 
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is so characteristic of the period, and appears in 
La Cuba, La Favara, La Zisa, and other build- 
ings of the Norman kings, The rest of the Royal 
Palace is absolutely uninteresting, but the Porta 
Nuova which is attached to it, though baroque, 
is picturesque from inside, having a well-pro- 
portioned loggia above the gate and a pyramidal 
roof decorated with painted tiles, a mode~ of 
decoration which Sicilian examples make one 
sometimes wish was possible in our climate. 

A short distance to the left is the curious 
church of §, Giovanni degli Eremiti, founded 
in 1132 and incorporating what was probably a 
mosque in its structure. It has five domes, 
plastered externally and painted red. The plan 
shows an Egyptian cross with three apses, of 
which only the central one shows externally ; 
the nave is divided in the middle by a pointed 
arch which affords partial support to two of the 
domes. On the south are the remains of the 
mosque divided by a row of five columns. 
Under the Normans the whole building was 
used as a burial-place for the nobility. Attached 
are some pleasing cloisters of rather later date, 
now laid out as a garden, with a pointed arcade 


8. GIOVANNI DEGLI EREMITI, PALERMO, 


Testament histories. Those in the choir are the 
most ancient and were probably executed by 
Greek craftsmen, since the lettering of the in- 
scriptions is Greek, The Madonna over the 
high altar, and the figures of St. Joseph and 
St. Anna in the side apses, are of the eighteenth 
century ; the altars themselves are rather later, 
and the choir stalls are modern. At the other 
end of the nave is the royal seat with panels of 
small ornamental inlays and the royal arms, 
The red cross appeared to be made of paper 
stuck on toa slab of porphyry! Several doors 
in the chapel are interesting. One is of wood 
with large nails in the Moorish fashion, one of 
hammered iron, and two of bronze. Outside is a 
trilingual inscription of 1142 recording the 
erection of a water clock. 

The palace occupies the site of the ancient 
castle. The nucleus is Saracenic, but additions 
were made to it directly after the Norman con- 
quest and by later sovereigns, 
however, the only portion now apparent is the 
tower of Santa Ninfa, which contains the Koyal 
observatory and the “ Stanze di Ruggiero,” a 
room decorated with mosaic and marble, said to 
have been chosen by Roger as his own after the 
siege, with another adjoining, the details of 
which the guardians date with the most appal- 
ling inaccuracy! The tower is ornamented 
externally with the flat-pointed arcading which 


Of this work, . 


and coupled columns. Some have considered 
this as a survival of the monastery of S. Ermete, 
one of the six founded by Gregory the Great 
in Sicily ; but the present name is sufficiently 
explained by the fact that the monks whom 
Roger established there were of the order of 
hermits founded by S. William of Vercelli and 
Giovanni da Musco. Other churches of the 
same period are La Martorana, 8. Cataldo and 
8. Giovanni dei Lebbrosi. The last is the earliest 
church near Palermo, having been built in 1071, 
while the siege was still ‘in prognss. It is 
called “ dei Lebbrosi”’ because the lazarett. was 
afterwards established there by William the 
Good. The approach is through a tanyard and 
a garden, for the church lies back from the 
road. It has the usual dome over the crossing ; 
the roofs are vaulted with a barrel vault and 
finished above with concrete and tiles set as 
a slightly sloping terrace. The entrance is 
between two low towers, one of which is 
occupied by a staircase which leads to the roof 
and to the custodian’s rooms, for he lives in the 
fabric. . , 

The two churches of La Martorana and 
8. Cataldo stand close together behind the Piazza 
Pretoria, San Cataldo wa; for some time used 
as the post-oftice, but has now been cleaned out 
and restored in a disereet manner. It ig most 
interesting as showing the construction of 
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buildings of the type, since the walls are bare of 
mosaic or marble incrustation. It was probably 
founded about 1161 by Majone di Bari, grand 
admiral of the kingdom under William the Bad, 
aman of whom Falcando tells the most shock- 
ing stories, though his information has been 
proved false in one or two instances. What is 
certain is that he was murdered in the Via 
Coperta and that his prospective son-in-law, 
Matteo Bonello, was the first to plunge a sword 
into his side. The remains of the sword may still 
be seen hung at the door of the archiepiscopal 
palace. The populace dragged his corpse 
about the city in jest, Falcando says, who evi- 
dently hated him as much as the people must 
have done. The pavement of S. Cataldo is of 
the usual Opus Alexandrinum kind, and the 
altar front is of semi-transparent marble, with 
incised emblems. The Spaniards removed the 
mosiics in the seyenteenth century, replacing 
them with stucchi, now in their turn removed. 
La Martorana is so called because in 1433 it 
was given to the Benedictine nuns, whose convent 
close by was founded in 1195 by Aloisa, wife of 
Godfrey of Martorana, but it was founded 
by George of Antioch, admiral to King Roger the 
First in 1143, and was then called $. Maria 
dell’ Ammiraglio. As might be expected from its 
parentage, it is a typical Greek church in plan, 
exactly like others which may be seen at Athens 
er Constantinople. It is square, with three 
Kastern apses, the dome supported on arches 
which spring from four columns as at 8. Cataldo, 
and the otber arches supporting the vaults 
arranged in the same manner. Against the 
triumphal arch of the apse are four colonnettes 
of porphyry and granite, and others in a similar 
position to the smaller apses; in front of them 
the pavement is raised. There is a door to the 
north and another to the south, and no doubt 
there was one also to the west from the atrium 
which was in front of the church, and where the 
judges of the city sat, and a notary, by name 
Enrico di Martino, exercised his profession. Jn 
1588 the church was lengthened to the west, 
taking in the atrium and the portico. At this 
time the external mosaics were destroyed, except 
two showing King Roger before Christ and 
George of Antioch before the Virgin, which still 
remain inside, together with those of the ancient 
interior which cover the vaults and the upper 
part of the walls as in the Cappella Palatina, 
As there were not quite enough columns in the 
atrium for the. fresh requirements, some were 
bought, and the registry notes the buying of two 
for 6 “onze” from the rectors of 8. Antonio, 
and of three (two of marble and one of granite) 
for 38 “onze ” from the Confraternity of 8. 
Catherine of Olivella, with bases and capitals. 
(The granite one was cut up into four to 
heighten the others.) In the course of restora- 
tion .fragments of .plaster. window-panels 
were found, proving, together with one found 
in situ at S. Giovanni degli Eremiti, that 
this was the usual manner of filling the 
windows at that time. After the Sicilian vespers, 


in 1282, the parliament met in this church to : 


receive the ambassadors of Peter of Aragon and 
to swear fealty to him. The high altar, though 
baroque in design, is beautiful by reason of the 
exquisite colour of the precious Sicilian marbles 
of which it is constructed. The upper storey of 
the campanile and the cupola were damaged 
by an earthquake and taken down in 1726. 
Mongitore says that Fra Giacomo Amato, a 


worthy architect, “cried with grief’’ over it, 
y g ’ 


saying that the damaged foundations ought to 
have been looked to, not the top of the building. 
It has a pointed arched entrance on the ground, 
and the first floor is decorated with inlays and the 
curious transverse rustication often found round 
the arches of the period. 

Another ancient church very much altered in 
later, times is the church of La- Magione, founded 
in 1150 by Matteo Ajello, admiral to Roger the 
Second. It was at first held by the Cistercians, 
but Henry the Sixth expelled them because they 
favoured Tancred, and placed Germans there 
instead. It was at one time superior to the 
cathedral in riches and in the extent of its 
jurisdiction, and §. Giovanni dei Lebbrosi was 
under it. Works of restoration have revealed the 
existence of a painted roof, apparently of the 
fourteenth century, and some frescoes. in the 
cloister. All these churches are of the kind 
of which the Normans found remains when they 
came to Sicily. The principal divisions internally 


were the solea which divided the sacrarium and | 


presbyterium from the nave or aisles by a low 
wall, a compartment on the north called matro- 
neum for women, the men being on the other 
side in a space called the senatoriwm, and the 
three apses, the two side ones of which wer2 
called diatonicon and protasis, and were used for 
the sacred preparations. The exterior narthex 
divided the nave from the porticos, an inter- 
mediate space for catechumens. The Normans 
found at Palermo a. Greek archbishop, Greek 
priests at Troina, and six or seven monasteries in 
different parts of the island. 

The ancient cathedral of Palermo was used 
as a mosque by the Saracens, and though restored 
and richly endowed by Count Roger it was not 
thought magnificent enough. King Roger there- 
fore added S. Maria Incoronata, a chapel dedi- 
cated on May 15th, 1129, where he was crowned 
two years later. Here also the two Williams, 
the unfortunate Tancred, Henry the Sixth, 
Frederick t-e Second, Manfred of Suabia, Peter 
of Aragon, and all the Aragonese down to Martin, 
were crowned, After 1410 the kings of Sicily 
were crowned in Spain. Close to the chapel 
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was a loggia in which the king Babaed himself 


to the people, some remains of which are still 
to he seen in the Via del Papireto. 
itself was unfortunately destroyed in the bom- 
bardment of 1860. The cathedral, a building 
quite southern in appearance owes its erection 
to an Englishman, Walter of the Mill, who 
was archbishop under the two Williams. 
inscription formerly 
which gave the date of the dedication of the 
cathedral to the Virgin of the Assumption as 
1185. Two slender towers flank the apse, and 
two more very similar rise at the angles of the 
western facade. Three doors arein this fagade : 
above the centre one is a very rich two-light 
Gothic window, while above the side doors are 
large windows divided into lights with slender 
columns 


fourteenth century. The bell tower, similar in 


‘ 


The chapel — 


An. 
existed in the apse 


This facade is of the early part of the — 


style, is on the other side of the street, forming ~ 


part of the archbishop’s palace, which is united 
to the cathedral by two Jarge arches thrown 
acioss the Via Matteo Bonello, The south porch 
has a large central arch and two smaller 


arches at the sides; the gable above has 
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sunk panelling of elaborate Gothic design: | FIRE TESTS WITH AUSTRALIAN 


it was added in 1450. The door within, 
with the mosaic panel of the Virgin and Child, 
is a little earlier. One of .the columns here 
bears a Cufie inscription, and, no doubt, came 
from the old cathedral. Round the top of the 
walls runs a fanciful battlemented cresting, and 
the eastern end has inlaid arcading, something 
- like that at Monreale, The exterior has many 
curious inconsistencies; for instance, pointed 


HARDWOOD DOORS. 


fI\HE British Fire Prevention Committee has 

just issued Nos. 68 and 70 of its publica- 
tions, dealing with fire tests with jarrah and 
karri doors. The former test was with a 14in, 
franfed jarrah door with 18in. solid panels and a 
similar door of karri. The door openings were 


test with a 2in. jarrah four-panel (bead flush 
both sides) door and a similar door of karri. 
The doors were of the same size and similarly 
hung as those in the previous test. The tem- 
perature averaged about 2,000 degs, Fahr. The 
following is a summary of the effect :—In 
5 minutes smoke appeared over the top right- 
band corner of the karri door and through the 
panel near the hanging stile; in 20 minutes 
smoke appeared at two points in the right-hant 


arched panels with mouldings enriched with the 
egg and dart, Greek honeysuckle forms inlaid 
above a corbelling the arches upon which are 
pointed and filled in with Renaissance shell 
forms, and, on the north side, a colonnade with 
an arch in the centre beneath a broken pediment 
the architrave of the door bengath which after 
passing the corner suddenly shoots up into a 
pointed arch, terminating in a scrolled keystone 
of late Renaissance type. 
The interior was ruined by Ferdinand the | 
First of Bourbon, the works occupying thirteen | 
years and being completed in 1801. Ferdinand | 
- Fuga was the instrument. Ships were laden ‘| 
with porphyry, granite, jasper and lapis-lazuli, | 
torn from walls and pavement and sold over 
sea. The chefs @auvre of the Sicilian school 
disappeared or were destroyed and the sepulchral 
slabs and monuments broken up. The only 
remains of the ancient splendour are the 
sepulchres of the kings in the first two chapels 
to theright of thenave. Of these, four consist. of 
porphyry tombs under canopies and two are of 
marble —one that of Constance of Aragon, an 
antique sarcophagus. with hunting scenes, 
and the other. that of Duke William, son of | 
Frederick the Second of Aragon. The slabs with 
crouching figures which support King Roger’s 
tomb show the height of Sicilian sculpture in the 
latter half of the twelfth century. The tomb | 
-is of simple form and made of slabs of porphyry 
cemented together. Those of Henry the Sixth 
and Frederick the Second came from Cefalt, ‘| 
where they were probably provided by Roger | 
for himself and his wife. He died in Palermo, 
and was buried there in spite of the protests of 
the bishops and canons of Cefali, Frederick 
the Second’s is sustained by four great lions of 
porphyry seated on their haunches ; on the cover 
are six circles carved with the figures of the 
Saviour, the Virgin and the Evangelists with 
their symbols. The columns and roof of the 
canopy are all of porphyry. Henry the Sixth’s 
is similar, but the cover of the sarcophagus is 
smooth and it is not supported on lions but on 
slabs elegantly shaped, That of Constance, his 
- wife, is later in date ; its canopy is of marble and 
the columns have insertions of mosaic like those 
of King. Roger’s canopy. These tombs were 
originally near the chapel of the Sacrament, but 
in 1781 they had to be moved, and were then 
_ opened. Frederick the Second was well pre- 
served He was wrapped, in a mantle em- 
broidered with Arabic letters and designs; the: 
crown sceptre and orb were laid beside him. 
Henry the Sixth was wrapped in a robe of 
yellow silk, with the imperial mitre with Arabic 
inscriptions at his feet.. The sepulchres of King 
Roger and his daughter had been already rifled 
of everything valuable. A holy-water basin and 
reliefs of the Passion of- Christ by one of the 
Gagini, and the stalls of the choir, are other 
noticeable things remaining in the cathedral. 
To the right-of the choir is the chapel of 
5. Rosalia, the tutelary saint of Palermo, whose oa 
grotto is on Monte Pellegrino, Her shrine, a 1 SE 
which is carried through the streets in July, my ff A ike Bee me. 
is heavy and extravagant in design, and weighs | anes Cts 
over 1,400lbs. of silver. The crypt beneath the 
choir is thought by some to be the most ancient 
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church in Palermo. It is square, with eight 
- columns of granite in the middle, but may have 
been lfrger before the present cathedral was 
founded. The arches are very strong and are 
pointed now, though the capitals suggest Lombard 
_ carving. Twenty-four archbishops lie buried in 
it, some of them in early Christian sarcophagi. 
(To be continued.) 


NOTICE.—We have made arrangements for the 
_ publication of concise answers to the questions 

set in the South Kensingtoh Building Construe 
tion examinations which will be held on Saturday 
evening, May 3rd: and we hope to publish the 
answers to questions set in the Elementary 
Stage in our issue for the following Wednesday, 
May 7th. ia 
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3ft. by 6ft. 9in., the doors opening inwards on 
the fire side. 
the test, which lasted one hour:—In 1 minute 
smoke came through the joints of both doors; 
in 13 minutes flame appeared over the top of 
the karri door, and in 16 minutes flame simi- 
larly appeared over the top of the jarrah door ; 
in 48 minutes the top rails of both doors were 
alight all along; in 53 minutes small holes 
were burnt through the karri door about the 
centre and bottom rails; in 57 minutes flame 
was exending downwards through the joints 
between the stiles and the upper parts of the 
frames of both doors; in 58 minutes small holes 
were burnt through the jarrah door about the 
centre rail.—Publication No, 70 deals with a 


The following is a summary of | 


panel of the jarrah door, and in 26 minutes 
vapour appeared at the bottom of the lower left- 
hand panel of this door; in 28 minutes vapour 
appeared at two points through the joints of 
the lock rail of the karri door, and in 30 minutes 
both of the top panels of this door buckled in- 
wards; in 30 minutes also vapour appeared at 
the lower bolt of the jarrah door; 5 minutes 
later a red glow appeared in the left top panel 
of the karri door and the lower left-hand panel 
was bulging slightly inwards; in 39 minutes 
the upper panels of this door buckled inwards 
and a red glow appeared in the joint between 
the hanging stile and the lock rail; in 46 min- 
utes flame appeared at the top of the muntin 
of this door; in 50 minutes the top of the jarrah 
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door was bulging outwards; in 52 minutes a 
glow appeared between the slamming stile and 
the lock rail of the karri door, and also at 
the top left-hand corner of the lower panel 
and between the panel and the bottom rail ; 
in 53 minutes the lower panels and muntin 
of this door were bulging outwards, and after 


the same time the jarrah door was bulging | 


outwards at the slamming stile next the lock 
rail; in 56 minutes a red glow appeared 
in the slamming stile of the jarrah door about 
6in. above the lock rail; in 60 minutes flame 
appeared over the top bolt of this door, and in 
60 minutes also the muntin and upper panels 
of the karri door had fallen, At the close of 
the test the jarrah door was still standing, the 
slamming stile burnt through in two places, 
much bulged, and the joints of the panels next 
to the slamming stile open; while the door 
and frame of the karri door were practically 
destroyed, 


AUSTRALIAN TIMBER BRIDGES. 
AC a recent meeting of the Society of 

Engineers a paper was.read on ‘“ Aus- 
tralian Timber Bridges and the Woods used 
in their Construction ” by Mr. Herbert E. 
Bellamy, city engineer, Rockhampton, Queens- 
land. At the outset he pointed out that bridges 
built entirely of timber were now seldom erected 
in England, but in the Colonies such bridges 
were very extensively employed. He then pro- 
ceeded to discuss the life of such bridges, which, 
he said, was very varied, but might be put at 
from thirty-five to fifty-five years, according to 
situation and other circumstances. He then pro- 
ceeded to describe a timber bridge which he 
had recently designed and erected in Queensland. 
This bridge is 320ft. long and 18ft. 6in. wide. 
It spans a creek 10ft. deep at high water, and 
which also has 20ft. of black mud below the 
bed. In flood times the waters rise 25ft. 
above the level of the ordinary high-water 
mark, The piles, which are of 
timber well creosoted, were described in 
detail, the sizes, lengths, methods of scarfing, 
driving, tests and covering with Muntz’s metal 
being given. The cost of driving the piles com- 
plete, including materials, labour, plant, &c., 
was given at 4s, 6d. per lineal foot. The deck- 
ing and its members are of spotted gum, and the 
cost was stated to be 99s. per square, including 
all material and labour. The total weight of all 
the timber in the bridge as fixed is about 200 
tons, whilst the work of the ironwork. fixed is 
4} tons. The total cost of the structure, includ- 
ing a small portion of the approach roadway, 
was £1,900. Mr. Bellamy then described the 
different varieties of Australian timbers—seven- 
teen in number—mostly used in bridge-building 
and for other constructive purposes, specimens 
of all of which were exhibited. He referred to 
the distribution in the Colonies and the qualities, 
&e., of the principal trees. Of different kinds of 
timber suitable for bridges, ironbark, spotted 
gum,.blue gum, blood-wood, blackbutt, box, 
mahogany, karri and swamp mahogany were 
stated to be amongst the most durable. IJron- 
bark, mahogany, blue gum, blood-wood, swamp 
mahogany, turpentine or peppermint, tea, she- 
pine and cyprus pine are very durable when 
constantly immersed in water or in wet ground, 
and are therefore well adapted for piles, &c., for 
the foundations. Karri, which isa member of 
the eucalyptus family, is largely used for street- 
paving, Mr, Bellamy expressed the opinion 
that the good qualities of Australian timbeis 
were not fully realised, otherwise they. would be 
more extensively used both in Europe and 
America, He next described in detail the 
appearance of good timber, the chief qualifica- 
tion being slowness of srowth as shown by the 
narrowness of the annual rings, He then enumer- 
ated the various methods of seasoning, which 
consist either in evaporating the sip by air- 
drying or in dissolving it in water and after- 
wards sun-drying the timber. Artificial drying 
is rarely resorted to with timber for engineering 
purposes, He then passed on to a consideration 
of the general causes of decay and the destr c- 
tion of timber by worms and insects, The 
destructive methods adopted by the white ant 
and the teredo navalis for invading timber were 
explained, and the means employed for its pro- 
tection against these pests were pointed out, It 


ironbark _ 


was stated that copper sheathing was not per- 
manently effectual in resisting the attacks of 
the teredo, but that creosoting, properly carried 
out, was the most successful of any process yet 
known. The preservation of timber was th n 


_ considered, and the lecturer dealt with paint 


ing, charring, creosoting and impregnation 
with metallic salts. The ‘last method, however, 
has not in all cases given satisfactory results, 


Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. Samuel Manson, builder and contractor, of 
Scarborough, died recently at the age of sixty- 
six years. 

Preston Builder’s Affairs—The public exami- 
nation was recently held of James Varley, 
builder, of Preston. The statement of affairs 
sho ved gross liabilities £4,883 1s. 6d. ; expected 
to rank, £724 1s, 6d. The examination was 
adjourned till May 9th. 


The Adelaide Gallery Restaurant has been partly 


refloored by the Acme Wooi Flooring.Cv, on 
the system patented by Mr. W. W, Duffy. Kast 
India teak and West Australian jarrah blocks 
are used, laid in herring-bone pattern on the 
ordinary boarded floor. 


A Big Timber Yard Fire occurred last Saturday 


at Gainsborough, Lincolnshire, on the premises 
of Messrs. Newsum, Sons & Co., timber im- 
porters, who have extensive mills and ware- 
houses adjoining the river Trent. An immense 
stock of planed and moulded work and prepared 
builders’ materials was destroyed. Nothing was 
saved and the damage is estimated at nearly 
£100,000, 


A SPEECH BY MR. EMERSON. 


HE Cardiff, South Wales and Monmouth- 
shire Architects’ Society held its annual 
dinner at Cardiff recently. Mr. HE. W, M. 
Corbett presided. 
Mr. EH. Seward in proposing the toast of 
“The Royal Institute of British Architects” 
coupled it with the name of its president, Mr, 
William Emerson, and referred to the unique 
position occupied by Mr. Emerson, who, with a 
true love of the romantic side of Gothic building, 
wove into its feeling the real spirit of the 
Oriental art. -That waz a complex sort of 
. problem for an architect to attempt. In that 
respect Mr. Emerson stood alone. He had also 
taken a prominent part in such public matters 
as the Victoria Memorial Executive, of which 
he was a member, Mr. Emerson had lately 
returned from India at the request of Lord 


Curzon to consult regarding the Queen Victoria 


memorial for India, 

Mr. William Emerson, in reply said it was a 
very real pleasure to him to be present, not only 
be ‘ause he had come to meet the architects of 
South Wales, but also because some of his earliest 
interests in architectural matters had been 
aroused by objects in this district while he was 
a pupil of the late Mr, William Burges, . The 
Royal Institute of British Architects hal now 
about 1,800 members, and with allied societies it 
had about 3,000 or 4,000 members. The end and 
aim of the Institute were to promote the ad- 
vancement of the art of architecture and to look 
after the interests of the profession. So far as 
the first aim was concerned he supposed that 
one of the principal ways in which to do. this 
was the education not only of the public but 
the rising generation of their own profession. 
In the latter resp-ct England was behind France, 
Austria, Italy and other European nations, But 
England had made decided strides, and this had 
been maialy the result of increased interest taken 
by the Institute in examinations, He was glad 
to know that this had had a popularising. effect 
on them, and it was gratifying to find that last 
year no fewer than 670 sat for these examinations 
—a larger number than ever before. The 
architects of this country did not need anything 
in the shape of a diploma granted by Act of 
Parliament, but if these examinations were 
properly arranged matters would right them- 
selves in time, Another point that he would 
like to say a word about was the want of esprit 


de corps among architects. Tne speaker deplored 
the way in which competitions were often started 
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Williams, whose business he took over,_ died: = 


aera 93, 1902, 


by public bodies, They cannes a teael dae 
amount of waste of time and energy among 
members of the profession. Competition was 
of course a good thing in some ways, but when — 
it came to rushing into every single competition : 
he thought that architects should make a stand — 
against “them unless every man was paid so 
much for his drawings, and some duly qualified — 
assessor appointed. In reference to the rush of - & 
work nowadays he urged that. more time was — 
wanted to enable the architect to go more into — 
the country in order to allow him to study the - 
lessons which were to be learned from-Nature, — 
because a man with a true. love of the beautiful 
would no more sit down and design some of the — 
buildings that were to be seen in the streets of 
to-day than he would design a warshomeh and — 
call it a palace. ee 


Keystones. 


The Estate of the late Mr. Mr, Sidney Cooper, RB. A, 
has been proved at £40,659. 

Mr, William Jones, architect, of Mowenutavoe 
Merthyr, a nephew of the late Mr. John 


recently. = 

All Saints’, Weston-Super-Mare.—The completed — 
portion —chancel, nave and north aisle—of the 
permanent church of All Saints’, Weston-super- 
Mare, has been consecrated. The foundation; . 
stone was laid four years ago. é 

The Grove Park Workhouse, which was recently — 
handed over to the Greenwich Board of Guar- — 
dians by the contractor (Mr. Thomas Row- — 
botham), has cost £175,020, or £240 per bed, — 
while that of a neighbouring workhouse of prac- _ 
ticallv identical extent has been £257 per bed. 
Mr. Thomas Dinwiddy is the architect, 

Stourhead House, a fine old Georgian mansion : 
dating from 1720, the residence of Sir Henry — 
Hoare, Bart., at Stourton, Wiltshire, has been | 
destroyed by fire. The outbreak was due toa — 
defective flue in a bedroom. The valuable pic-— 


~ tures and heirlooms, of which the mansion con-. E 


tained a great store, were removed in safety, but 
the building was gutted. P 2 


Charles Kean’s Scenery.—About 400 water- 
colour drawings, about 10in. by Tin. of the — 
scenes and properties in the plays produced by — 
Charles Kean at the Princess’s Theatre are now 
to be seen in the Victoria and Albert Museum, — 
South Kensington: and among them are many ~ 
interesting architectural schemes. They have — 
been presented to the nation by Mr. and Mrs, — 
F, M. Paget, into whose possession they had — 
come, Mrs. Paget being a niece of Mrs, Kean, 


The Church Crafts League will hold an exhibi- 
tion of the work of its artist members at the — 
Church House, Westminster, S.W., from April — 
30th to May 30th, between the hours of 10 a.m.-— 
and 6 p.m. Admission is free and no tickets — 
will be required, The collection of medizval — 
church ornaments which Mr. W. H. St. John — 
Hope obtained for the ‘‘ English Church Exhi- 
bition” at Brighton during the Church Congress. 
in October last will also be included in .the : 
exhibition. The “private view” will be on 
Tuesday, April 29th, and the Lord Bishop of 
Rochester will formally open the exhibition on 
that day-at 4.30 p.m. Cards of admission (for a 
April 29th) can be obtained from the secretary, — 
Mr. Francis Darees, Church Wee tes West-— x 
minster, S.W. : 

Manchester Society of snctttectThe report of 
the Council for the year 1901-2 gives the agore- 
gate membership a3 193 (an increase of eleven — 
during the year). Reference is madg to the 
Badge of Office which has been presented to the — 
Society by Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, to be worn — 
by the president for the time being. With — 
regard to the proposal to create a Chair of 
Architecture at Owens College, the Council state 
that no effort. will be spared by them to further — 
this desirable object. The Competitions Com-_ 
mittee report that they have formulated a_ 
scheme for appointing correspondents in various — 
towns within the Society’s area, as defined by — 
the R.1,B.A., so that they can be informed early- 
of any proposed competitions and get into_ 
communication with the promoters. The re- 
venue account shows a deficit of £31 7s, = 
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The Last of Fotheringhay Castle.—Lady Wan- 
tage has given the Peterborough Archzological 
Society permission to protect the last remnant— 
a fairly large but shapeless piece of dressed stone 
and concrete—of Fotheringhay Castle, North- 
amptonshire, where Mary Queen of Scots was 
beheaded. The castle was dismantled in 1630, 

Turner’s House at Twickenham is to be offered 
for sale by auction to-morrow, Sandycombe 
Lodge, as the house is called) though Turner 

himself first named it Solus Lodge), is within 
three minutes’ walk of St. Margaret's Station, 
and, it has been said, was built from his own 
design. This, however, seems doubt ful, and 
eyen the period of his residence there is matter 
for conjecture. Some date it from 1814 to 
1826, but Ruskin believed it was from 1808 until 
1827, Turner learnt much of his art at Twicken- 
ham. He kept a boat and spent long days on 
the river, sketching and studying the water 
surface, colour and reflections, the changing 
_cloud-forms, and the morning and evening mists. 

Liverpool Architectural Society (Incorporated).— 
The annual report of the Council for the fifty- 
fourth session was presented to the first annual 
general meeting of this Scciety held on Saturday 
last. The Council drew attention to the fact 

that the past session marked the long-delayed 
incorporation of the Society. Unfortunately 
several of the older members, whose interest in 
the Society bas for some years been dormant, 
regarded the incorporation as an opportunity 
to resign ; so that the membership has slighly 
decreased. Reference is made in the report to 

_the revived proposal to provide Liverpool with a 
cathedral, but the facts have already been pub- 
lished in these columns. The treasurer’s account 
shows a balance in hand of £30 14s. 83d. 

The Tower of Cuenca Cathedral, Spain, collapsed 
last week, Three houses adjoining the cathedral 
and a large part of the cloisters were over- 

-whelmed. The damage done is very great, and 
the whole cathedral threatens to fall. It appears 
that the dangerous condition of the cathedral 
tower was recognised so long ago as 1888, when 
a grant of 100,000 pesetas was solicited from the 

Government for its repair. The money was not 
forthcoming, and no adequate measures have 
gince been taken to ensure the safety of the 
tower. As a matter of fact the burden of repairs 

should properly fall upon the municipality, but 
it is a duty which can hardly be efficiently 
performed by the wywntamientos of small and 

‘impoverished towns, and it would be well if, in 


aid. 

_ The Holborn to Strand Street.—The old hostelry 
known as Carr’s, situated in the Strand at the 
extreme east corner of the new street, has been 
pulled down. It will be rebuilt on much more 
‘extensive and elaborate lines, extending east- 
wards to the Law Courts at the corner of 
Clement’s Inn. The elevation, which was the 
first one to be approved by the London County 
Council, is Classic in design. The ground-floor 
storey up to and including the cornice will be of 
granite, and the upper portion of Portland 
stone. Contained in the block beyond the 
‘restaurant there will be three shops, and in the 
upper portion of the premises suites of offices. 
The total frontage to the Strand is 104ft. The 
architect is Mr. Walter Emden, 105, Strand, 
-W.C. The general contractors are Messrs. Holli- 
day & Greenwood, Loughborough Junction. 
The steel construction is by’ Messrs, H. Young 
—& Co, 
_ The Architectural Association of Ireland held its 
annual dinner last Saturday week at Dublin. 
Mr. C. J. M‘Carthy, city architect, presided. 
‘The chairman proposed the toast of “Our 
Guests,” coupling with it the names of Mr. J. 
RE Carroll (vice-president R.I.A.I.), Mr. 
James P. Pile (Master - Builders’ Association) 
and Mr. George Coffey, Mr. Vile referred to 
certain importations in the shape of architects 
and builders that had recently visited Dublin, 
and mentioned that lately three large Dublin 
contracts had been given to architects resident 
‘in other cities, He believed that the work could 
‘have been done as satisfactorily by men _be- 
longing to their own city. Mr. J. Rawson 
Carroll proposed the toast of the “ Architectural 
Association.” The chairman said that though the 
society had been only six years in existence it 
had had a very fair measure of success, and had 
done much for the advancement of the profession. 


their case, the Government could come to their. 
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an estimated cost of £1,240. Mr. Joseph Berry, 
architect, of Huddersfield, has prepared the 
plans. A Local Government Board enquiry was 
held last week. 


Dairy and Flats, Great Marylebone Street, London, 
W.—The architects of this building (illustrated 
on p. 127 of our last issue) are Mr. George 
Harvey, A.R.I.B.A., and Mr. Henry A. Saul, 
5, John Street, Bedford Row, W.C.; not ‘ Sanl 
& Hardy,” as previously stated, 

Change of Address. — Mr. Delissa Joseph 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, has removed from 17 and 
18, Basinghall Street, to larger offices, with access 
by lift, at Portland House, Basinghall Street, 
H.C. The telephone No, 1138, London Wall, 
and the telegraphic address, ‘ Rebuilding, 
Loudon,” will remain unchanged. 

Northern Architectural Association.—The annual 
report for 1901-02 gives the present membership 
as 211. The statement of accounts shows a 
balance of £38 198. 9d. cash in hand and £50 
invested. The work of the students’ sketching 
club was. exceptionally encouraging last year. 
Members are reminded that when travelling to 
excursion meetings from any station in North- 
umberland and Durham for distances exceeding 
30 miles they can obtain a return ticket for 
single fare, from lesser distances for fare and a 
equarter, and at a minimum fare of 9d. in all 
cases, 

The Bristol Society of Architects held its annual 
meeting last week, Mr. Frank W. Wills, president, 
in the chair, The following officers and council 
were elected :—President, Mr. Joseph Wood; 
vice-presidents, Messrs, G. H. Oatley and F. W. 
Wills; council, W. L. Bernard, F, Bligh Bond, 
J. H. La Trobe, Thomas Nicholson, W. %. 
Skinner, J. Foster Wood; hon. secretary and 
treasurer, H. Dare Bryan; associate members 
of council, Messrs, M. A. Green and T. H. 
Weston. A lecture devoted to architectural 
research was then delivered by Mr. J. Atwood 
Slater. 

Jules Dalou, the eminent French sculptor, died 
last week at the age of sixty-four. Dalou had 
been one of the most prolific and greatest 
sculptors of the present generation in France. 
A Parisian, he became a pupil of Abel de Pujol, 
Duret and Carpeaux, entering the Beaux-Arts 
in 1853, His first work at the Salon was a 
Dame Romaine jouant aux Osselets, exhibited in 
1861, During the Commune, Dalou helped with 
Barbet de Jouy to preserve the collections, but 
he was compelled to flee when the regular army 
entered Paris, and he took refuge in London, 
He reappeared at the Salon in 1873. The most 
famous of his works are the bas-relief of the 
Palais Bourbon, Mirabeau répondant a M. de 
Dreux-Brézé, the Triomphe de la République, 
placed in 1899 on the Place de la République, 
the Triomphe de Silene, a bronze group to be 
seen in the Luxembourg Gardens not far from 
the monument of Delacroix, and a bronze statue, 
his Victor Noir, 


The Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society 
held its last meeting of the session last Thursday. 
Mr. Butler Wilson, F.R.1.B.A., was elected presi- 
dent for a second year, and Mr. R. Wood and 
Mr. G. F. Bowman were appointed vice-presi- 
dents, the former being re-elected. 
tary (Mr. H. 8. Chorley) stated that there had 
been an increase of twenty-six in the member- 
ship during the year. The president observed 
that the aim of the council during the ensuing 
year would be to give effect to the proposal to 
provide increased facilities for students, notably 
in establishing a Chair of Architecture at the 
Yorkshire Colege—similar to that at Liverpool. 
Subsequently Mr. J. Starkie Gardner, F.8.A, 
gave a lecture on ‘ Decorative Wrought Iron- 
work.” He said that in the sixteenth century 
the English smiths far outrivalled their Con- 
tinental confréres in the design of metal-work, 
not from any advantages of site or materials, 
but from an innate love of form which Con- 
tinental craftsmen, notwithstanding their culture 
and civilisation, were unable to equal. The age 
of wrought metal, said Mr. Gardner, had passed, 
Royalties and municipalities will not now expend 
the necessary amount so ungrudgingly and 
lavishly given in the days of Louis XIV. and 
XV., who expended many million livres upon 
this one craft. Cast iron and rolled steel have 
hastened this regrettable decline, 


' the late Queen Victoria, 


The secre- | 


Three Stained-Glass Two-Light Windows have 
just been erected in Christ Church, Cheltenham, 
one on the south and two on the north side. 


In St, Bartholomew’s Church, Bristol, a stained- 
glass window has been placed as a memorial to 
It has been carried out 
by Messrs. J, Bell & Sons, of College Green, 
Bristol, 

A Ballroom and Arcade at Rhyl are proposed to 
be erected on the Promenade. ‘The scheme 
includes a ballroom 100ft. by 54ft., with lounges 
and open-air balconies, with a large stage capable 
of accommodating theatrical or variety per- 
formances, a cafe, roof gardens and an arcade 
containing thirty-five shops. The architect is 
Mr..Charles J. Richardson, of Poulton-le-Fylde, 
near Blackpool. 


A New Coroner’s Court has been erected by the 
Battersea Borough Council on land adjoining 
the public baths in Latchmere Road, with a 
frontage of 55ft. to Sheepcote Lane. On the 
ground floor are rooms for the coroner, doctors 
and attendant, lavatories, stores, post-mortem 
room, separate mortuaries for infectious and 
non-infectious cases, and viewing lobbies, On 
the first floor is the coroner’s court, a spacious 
and well-fitted apartment, and there is a wit- 
nesses’ room adjoining. 

New Headquarters at Edinburgh are to be erected 
for the Queen’s Rifle Volunteer Brigade. On the 
ground floor will be an armoury with workshop, 
stores, stabling for service wagons, the orderly 
and the adjutant’s room ; and on the first floor the 
officers’ quarters, rooms for company meetings, 
medical inspection room, and a large, lofty and 
fully-equipped gymnasium. The second floor is 
given over to the non-commissioned officers and 
to the men for whom are provided mess-, billiard-, 
recreation- and reading-rooms, with service 
rooms and lifts to kitchen, which is placed on 
the top floor. The third floor contains a large 
lecture hall seated for 320 persons, with retiring 
rooms, &c., a band room, and accommodation 
for the quartermaster’s stores, the caretaker’s 
house being on the attic floor, The buildings 
have been designed in the Scottish baronial 
style, and overlook the grounds of Heriot’s 
Hospital, Messrs. Cooper & Taylor, 148, George 
Street, Edinburgh, are the architects, 


Masters and Men. 


The Strike of Painters at Horwich for an increase 
of wages from 8d. to 8d, an hour is practically 
settled. About half of the employers have con- 
ceded the advance and take on all the men on 
strike. Other employers have imported non- 
unionists. The employers say some of their 
number have broken the agreement, and the 
men resent the presence of non-unionists in the 
town, 

Labour in March.—The Labour Department 
of the Board of Trade reports that the state of 
the labour market has somewhat improved 
during March in most of the important indus- 
tries, and the general condition of employment 
is now almost as good asa year ago, Hmploy- 
ment in the building trades is better than a 
month or a year ago. The percentage of un- 
employed union members among carpenters and 
plumbers at the end of March was 4:1, compared 
with 5:9 per cent, in February and 4°7 per cent. 
in March of last year. Twenty-one - fresh 
disputes began in March, involving 6,285 work- 
people, of whom 4,871 were directly and 1,414 
indirectly affected. Of the new disputes, three 
took place in the building trades, The changes 
in rates of wages reported during March 
affected 198,499 workpeople, and the nett effect 
of all the changes was a decrease averaging 
ls. 43d. weekly per head. 


OUR INSURANCE SCHEMES. 


A Pamphlet, giving full details of the 
THREE SCHEMES will be sent on application to 
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DELIVERY 


24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
24 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
25 
26 


| Fleur-de- Lis, Mon--School . y A's 


, Owmystwyth, Wales—School Buildings. 5 


| Low Fell—Additions, &e., to Station Buildings Bs 


| Wallington, Surrey—Seven Shops and Houses es 


| Burton-on-Trent—Dwellings, Oottages, Fire Station, ‘&e 


, West Hartlepool—Sewerage Works 


| Sevenoaks—Waterworks .. a oe 


| Leeds—Hot-Water Apparatus ., 


| BUILDING: 

| Arclid, Cheshire—Steam Road Roller Shed .. 
| Belfast- -Business Premises. . Pe ws .. ve 

| Ash-next-Sandwich--Ten Cottages 35 os 
Bury, Lancs—Converaiou of House and Premises a 

| Cork—Erection of National Monument .. os bie 
Wrexham—Schoolroom .. on ve 


| Amble—Alterations to Business Premises 


_ London, E.0.—Good Engines, &c. v. 


| Sunnyside, near Montrose, Scotland—Villa 
| Lianfihangel1—Rebuilding Schoolroom .. os oe 


| Swindon—Alterations, &c,, to Ohurch ., 

Scarborough--Foundations of Hospital . 5 
| Supperton, near Oanterbury—Farm Buildings | 
| Hsh Winning, near Waterhouses, Durham—Store .. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FOR WHOM. 


Blackpool—Greenhouses. ., are os a a 
Troutbeck —Walling, &c. .. at -e oe . 
Aberaman, Aberdare—House ; 

Aberaman, Aberdare—Two Houses, Stable, &e. 
Aberaman, Wales—Thirty-four Houses 
Ashford, Middiesex—Earth-Olosets, &c. 
Leicester--Bridge Works .. 

Boston, Lancs— Foundations for Municipal Buildings’ 
Londonderry——Residence ire + : 
Uckfield, Sussex—Police Buildings 
Oockermouth—Bridges 

Garlands, near Carlisle—Works at "Asy lum 


oo 


Salford—Alterations to Technical Institute 


ee 


Lumphinnans, Scotland—Public-House, &c. .. aie 
Pontefract—Two Workmen’s Dwellings <s os 
Garndiffaith—Twenty Cottages 
Manchester—Cement 

Leavesden, near Watford, Herts—Asylum Buildin Bs.. 


ee o. ee 


Templepatrick, Ireland—Uhurea . Betas 
Meltham, near Huddersfield—Hospital Buildings : 
Ballymore, Ireland —Rectory oe se 


Etwal), Derby—Isolation Hospital : 
Glass, Aberdeenshine - Extension, &c., of “Chureh 
London, E.—Shelter, Conveniences, &.. 
Middlesbrough—Opera House 


Scarborough--Retaining Wall and Pipe soe 
Blackburn—Bank Premises 


Whitley Bay—-Rebuilding Premises = = we s| 
Newlyn East, Truro—Stable, Store-house, &c... oe | 
Wickford, Essex — Pair of Oottages ae as as 
Exeter—-Rebuilding Hotel . an os : es 


| J. Riddel & Son ae 


'” | East Sussex County Oouncil 


Dublin—A dditions to Hospital 

Ventonleague, Hayle, Oornwall—Enlargmnt. of Ohureb 
St. Agnes—-Residence -.. oe ve 

Sully, near Oardiff--Residence, &e. 

Chadwell Heath, Essex—k arm Buildings at Asy lum.. 


Aberporth, ‘Wales—House and Outbuildings .. | 
Bradford--Cement, Lime, &c. =k . 
Callington, Cornwall—Ohapel as 

London, N.W.--Receiving Home for Children | 
Bundoran, Ireland—Rebuilding House .. 
Donabate, co. Dublin—-Gate Lodge, Cottages, &e. s 
Oharminster--House for Private Patients at Asylum.. 


ee *e 
ee 


ee 


ENGINEERING: 


Mildenhall, Suffolk—Gas Fittings and Gasmeters 
Mildenhall, Suffolk —Two Mains .. 
Dundee—Engine and Dynamo .. 
Rathmines, lreland—Engine-House Plant, &e.. 
Hull—Pipe Work, Pumps, Motors, &c. .. oe oe 
Maidenhead— Boiler Setting, &c. ., on 
Dittisham, Totnes, Devon—Laying Wilide Main &e. 


Hull—Pumping Machinery : ve 
George Town, Penang—Hlectrical Plant 
Bexley Heath, Kent—Tramway Requisites 
Glasgow— —Ferry Boat :3 : 
Nelson, Lancs—Overhead Equipment oft ‘Tramw. ays , 
Edinburgh—EHlectricity Meters ., 
Rhyl--EHlectric Light Wiring of Town Hall a6 
Hastings—Warming and Hot Water Supply, &c. 
Leamington—Turbine, &c. , AS ’ 
Lanchester—Sewage- Disposal Works 
Kilmarnock—Gasholder 


* ee 


* 


oe oe 


oe oe oe 


or 


Biggleswade—Well .. ee = 
Scarborough—Pipe Subw ay, "&e. “ 
West Hartlepool-—Extension of Refuse Destructor . 
Hull—Two Floating Pontoon Docks ys 
Trowbridge—slectric Lighting (4, 
Bradford—Air Compressor . 

Charvill, Berks—Reconstructing Bridg eC. 
N ewport, Salop —Automatic Apparts. for Contact Beds 


on oe 


ee 


Sudbury, Suffolk—Electrical Plant 


Rathmines, Ireland—Engine-house Plant, &e.. Fy 
Mansfield-—Electrical Plant. . 
South Petherton--Waterworks ay Sh 
Manchester— framway Track Work 
Tadcaster—W ater-Supply Works., 
Glasgow—Engine .,. 
Oldham—S witchboards ries 

High Wycombe & Princes Risborough--Widng. Rly. &. 
Princes Risborough and Grendon Underwood—Railwy. 
Sydney, N.S.W.—Electrical Plant, &e. .. . 
Aberdeen—HElectrically-Driven Orane . 
Alexandria, Egypt —Beacon Buoys, &c. ., 
Oalcutta—Sand Washers ., oe oe oe 
Harrogate—Light Railway., at, 
Sydney, N.S.W.—Bridge across Harbour 


* o* oe 
oe 
ae oe 


ee oe ee oe 


ee 
o* . 
-* . 


e Uite, e \el\s 


. 
we . 


| Guardians 
| Gas Oo., Ltd, 


| North-Eastern Railway Oo... vs - 
| North-Rastern Railway Co. . ¥ 3% ‘ 


. Urban District Oounci! 
. | Corporation 


| Corporation ., 


Congleton Rural District Oavncil ., 


-- 


+e oe on 


Co-operative Provision Society, Ltd. 


Welsh Baptist Ohapel ss pease TiS 
J. Ballantyne .. 
Cemetery Committee.. * 


se ae 


H. J. Davies ., 
ifrwd Aman Building Club- sa 
West London School District Managers! ., 
Highway and Sewerage Committee 
Town Oouncil ., 


ee oe oe oe 


Rural District Oouncil fy e 
Oommittee of Visitors 


Town Oouncil .. ais 4. 


of oe 


Oo-operative Society 
Oorporation 

Royal Asylum a 
Garn Calvinistic Methodist Ohurch ‘3 


ve oe ee o* . 


Corporation .. se Ae 
Co-operative Society, Lta. oc a 
Rivers Committee .. 4 

Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Mynyddaislwyn School Board 


Isolation Hospital Committee 


School Board ., 
Repton Isolation Hospital Committee 


London County Council is 
North-Eastern Railway Oo. As 


North-Eastern Railway Oo. sa an 
Lancs & Yorks Bank, Ltd. ., $= 
J. Mulholland’. 


oe 


— 


| As Dd. Stephens.. A =. 
West Ham Borough Council’ os 
Corporation .. Be aie +5 
Oleansing Committee ee 


St. Pancras Parish Guardians 


oe 


Management Committee . 


. ** 


ee oe “. —- oad 


Gas Commissioners ., = . 
District Council 


Electric Lighting Committee 


Town Oouncil . “ 5 

| Rural District Oouncil os . 
Oorporation ., 7G rE F ae 
Corporation .. ‘ a ie tm 


Municipal Commissioners ée 
Electric Lighting & Traction n Comaittee 
Clyde Navigation Trustees. fe 
Tramways Committee 

Lord Provost, Magistrates and Council-. 
Urban District Council a 
Corporation . 
Corporation .. <n ° 
Rural District Counoil aia 

Gas Oommittee ay 5c 
Rural District Council Pe 
Water Board .. 


ee ee 


Corporation .. 


Urban District Oouncil ., 
East Indian Railway Company 
Oorporation oe 


oe oe 


District Council fe 
Yeovil Rural District Council e 
Tramways Qommittee ‘ 
Rural District Council 
Uorporation .. 
Oorporation ... 
Great Western & Great Central Railways 
Great Western & Great Central Railways 
Municipal Council ., 
Electric Lighting Committee FS 

Ports and Lighthouses Administration . 
Oorporation 
Corporation 


ote y le! ee 


of oe 


ee oe oe ee es 


ee on 


| FP. R. Nv Hasweil, 77 Tyne Street, North Shields, 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


A. Price, Architect, Elworth. 

ee Os Close, Architect, Donegall Square Buildings, Belfast. 

FJ. Ralph, Lord Warden Inn, Sandwich. 

D. Hardman, Architect, Agur Street, Bury. 

D. J. Coakley, 1 Charlotte ‘Quay, Oork. 2 

Rey. J. Thomas, 47 Lorne Street, Rhosddu. 

J. Ballantyne, 88 & 90 Queen Street, Amble. 

J. S. Brodie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

J. Bintley, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal. ; 

T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton Street. Aberdare. 

W. F. Thomas, Architect, Pontypridd. 

T. Roderick, Architect, Clifton Street, Aberdare. 

Superintendent at Schools, Ashford. 

E. G. Mawbey, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leicester. 

J. Rowell, Architect, Borough Office, Market Place, Boston. 

J.P. M Grath, 28 Carlisle Road, Londonderry. 

F. J. Wood, County Surveyor, County Hall, Lewes, 

J. B. Wilson, Court Buildings, Oocker mouth. 

G. D. Oliver, § Lowther Street, Carlisle. 

R. J. Beswick, 35 Regent Street, Swindon. 

H. W. Smith, ‘Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Scarborough. 

G. Smith, 34 ‘.E. R., Station Road, Canterbury. 

W. & T. R. Millburn. Architects, Sunderland. : 

H. Lord, Architect, Deansgate, Manchester, 

J. Sim, 160 High Street, Montrose, 

J. A. Jones, Architect, Aberystwyth. 

W. Birrell, '209 High Street, Kirkcaldy. 

A. Oddy, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Pontefract. 

O. H. Wilcox, Secretary, Stores, Garndi ffaith. 

Secretary, Rivers Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 

T. D, Mann, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.O, 

RL. Roberts, The Firs, Abercarn, Mon. 

Young & Mackenzie, Arebitects, Belfast. 

J. Berry. 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. Re 

R. E. Buchanan, Architect, Oastle Street, Londonderry. i 

J, A. Jones, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 

A. Eaton, 6 St. James Street, Derby. 

J. Robertson, Architect, Inverness. 

Architect’s Department, Oounty Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 

W. Bell, Company’s Architect, Central Station, Newcastle-on- -Tyne. 

W. Hope & J. C. Maxwell, Architects, Trinity Buildings, cate 
Bridge Street, Newcastle. 

Wid Oudworth, Company’s Engineer, York. 

Stones & Stones, 10 Richmond Terrace, Blackburn. 


- - 


Q@. Gow, Tregothnan Office, Truro . 

F, Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 

E. H. Harbottle & Son, Architects, Oounty Chambers, Exeter. 
A, B. Bruntz, 1 College Street, Dublin. 

8. Hill, Architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

G. 0. Hancock, junr,, Solicitor, St Agnes, 


| Veall & Sant, Architects, Cardiff. 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. 


| Warren & Stupart, 385 Green Lanes, Harringay, N. 
| D. Morris, Land Surveyor, Cardigan, 


Borough Surveyor, Burton-on-Trent. . 
H. Call, Assistant Superintendent, Hammerton St. ie Bradford. 
Rev. J. Datson, Launceston Road, Callington. 

ATE. Pridmore, 2 Broad Street Buildings, #.C. 

W. 5. Jervois, Architect, Armagh. 


| G. Lennon, Clerk, Richmond Asylum Offices, * -Grangegoran, Dublin. 
he pee 8 Hine, 35 Parliament Street, S.W. 


| Under-Secretary for Public Works, Sydaey, 


S 


F, H. Bloss, Clerk, Mill Street, Mildenhall, Su folk, 

O. F. Kead, Oleck, Mildenhall, 

W. H. Tittensor, City Hictrel. Eugr., Dadhops Crescent Ri L, Duande2. 
R Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, “Westminscer, S. Wee ox 

T. G. Mitner, ‘ity Treasurer, Luwn Hall, Hull, 

P. Johns, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 

W. F. Lollit, Surveyor, Totnes. 

J. W. Browa, Borougo Hagineer, Wesi Hartlepool. 

F. J. Bancroft, Oity Hngineer, alfred Gelder Screet, Hull. 
Preece & Oardew, 8 Qaeen Ann :’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
G. H. Baxter, 16 Robertson Street, Glasgow. 

W.-A. Fraser, Blectrical Eagiaeer, Electricity Works, Nelson. 
Resident Electrical Engineer, Dewar Place, nisi Kdinbury 
H. H, Wright, Electricity Works, Rhyl. 


7 


| P. H. Palmer, Towa Hall, Hastings. 


W.de Normanville, Engineer, Towa Hall, Leamington. 
J. R. Luptoa, Surveyor, Lan shesser. 

W. Hairweather, Hngineer, Kilmarnock. 3 

‘l. Hennell, 6 Delahay Street, Westminster. i 
GB. Deacon, 16 Great George Street, Westminster, 8.W. s 
W. J. Oudworth, Hagiaeer, York. 

J. W. Brown, Borough Hugineer, West Hartlepool. 
T. M; Newell, Engineer, Dock Oifice, Hull. 


|“D.-S. Hin, Olerk, Vouncil Offices, Town Hall, Trowbridge. 


Js Garfield, Sewage Works Kngineer, Frizinghall, Bradford, 
J. Morris, 156 Friar street, Reading. 

W. Wyatt, 99 Rodford Road. Leamfngton. 

O. W. Young, Secretary, Nicaolas Lane, #.O. 

W. B. Ransom, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Sudbury, Suffolk. 
Part-Superinteadent, Rouadhay, Leeds. 

R. Hammond, 64 Vi ietoria Soreet, Westminster, S.W. 
R. Hammoad, 64 Victoria Street, S.W. 

J. E. Rodber, Olerk, 30 Kingston, Yeoyil, 

J. M. Me#lroy, 5d Piccadilly, Manchester, 

Bromet & Thorman, Eagimeers, Tadcaster, 

D, H. Morton, 130 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

A Andrew, Gas and Water Offices, Oldham. 
Engineer of Great Western Railwiy, Paddington Station. 
Hnogineer of Great Central Raiiw. ay, Londou Road station, Manehtr. 
Preece & Oardew, 8 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westmiuster, 5.W. 

J. A. Bell, City Electrical Engineer, Ooston Screet, Aberdeen, — 2 
Oontrolier- General, Porcs and Lighihoases, Alexandria, wo: 
Hngineer, Municipal Offive, Calcutta, 
HK. W. D.xon, ©4 Albert st, Harrogate, 


ee COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


Derren, WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
4 IRON AND STEEL: 

_ April 24 | Plymouth—Oast-iron Pipes Water Committee  ., At .. | EB. Howarth, Water Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Plymouth. 
: 25  Audenshaw, Lancs—Cast-iron Gulley Grids, Manhole. Urban District Oouncil ae ae -. | W. Olough, 2 Guide Lane, Hooley Hill, Audenshaw. 

¥ ” 26 | Swindon—Wrought-iron re &e. ma ee «+ | Corporation ., 7 se 0 -» | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Swindon. 

| % 2x8 | Barnsley—Pipes ~ . tie Hes ite - | Corporation .. + XM -. | T. & O, Hawksley, 30 Great George Street, Westminster, S.W. 
BA. 29 | London, W.—Girder Work . oe e = -» | Great-Western Railw ay Qdi8 a -» | Hugineer, Paddington Station. 

4 » 30 | Darlington—Steelwork a tis s .. | North-Eastern Railway Oo.., Ss .. | W.J. Oudworth, Company’s Engineer, York. 

'. May 6 | Bradford—tron, Steel, Bolts and Nats 7 % -. | Cleansing Committee ee as «» | E. Oall, Assistant Superintendent, Hammerton St. Depot, Bradford. 
; ” 15 | Rochester—Cast-iron Socket Pipes, &c.., Az +» | Oorporation ., ne re. a eek We Banks, Oity Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

’ / 

q PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 

= April 24 | Wolverhampton—Painting, Paperhanging, &c. .. | Union Guardians os ae AD +» | Superintendent, Cottage Homes, Wednesfield. 

a on 25 | Pontefract—Painting and Decorating Chapel .. ae : —-- Tennant & Bagley, Architects, Pontefract, 

a f 4 Oarlisle—Painting SORCha as +4 ee is Corporation See oe oe) Bis -» | H.C, Marks, 36 Fisher Street, Carlisle. 

7 = 28 | Ohelmsford—Repairs, Painting, &e, =a ae .. | Union Guardians oe rg an -» | Master, Union Workhouse, Wool Street, Ohelmsford, 

== 28 Oroydon—Painting &c., at Hospital ey F - Ss Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Oroydon. 

; 30 Annan, Scotland - Painting ai ar —— J. Laurie, Clerk, Parish Council Ohambers, Annan, 

-- =May 13 | Oroydon—White Lead, Oils, Oolours, &e. a -» | School Board ,, ar «6 Ke -. | B. Rule, Clerk, Offices, Datharibe Street, Croydon, 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: 


- April 24 | Houghton-le-Spring, Durham—Materiais $ .. | Rural District Oouncil a +» | D. Balfour, Surveyor - g 
= $ 24 | Huddersfield—Materials .. . -. | Whitley Upper Urban District Council .. J. Sharp, Olerk Ape Seri siran teams 
a 24 | Pentre, Rhondda, Wates—Levelling, &e.. BY »» | Rhondda Urban District Oouncil , +» | W.J. Jones, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Peatre, Rhondda. 
és z4 | Rugby—Roads, &c. ., F 43 Se .. | Benefit Building Society a +» | J. T. Franklin, Architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 
> » ~— 25 | Newmarket —Grauite Metalling a0 +e ve .. | Orban District Oouncil 2 a -» | S.J. Honion, Clerk, Dara Chambers, Newmarket. 
< 25 | Audenshaw, Lancs-Materials  .. ee a .. | Urban District Oouacil S me +» | W. Olough, 2 Gtide Lane, Hooley Hill, Audenshaw. 
, - 25 | Audenshaw, Lancs—Road Works.. “e a8 -. | Urban District Council ae .« | W. Clough, 2°Guide J Hane, Hooley Hill, Audenshaw. 
ae 26 Bracford—-Road Metal bs ve ee 3 -» | Corporation ., ee at a cevdidic bbe Cox, Oity Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford. 
= 26 | Sandwich—Granite, &c.  .. oe, = fe eres pape Town Olerk, Sandwich. - 
A » ° 28 | Woodford, Essex — Materials and Stores. -» | Urban District Oouncil ., os +» | W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Essex. 
aeS 28 Woodford, Hssex—Watering Vans +» ++ es | Urban District Oouncil ..  ., = «. | W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Hssex. 
Sa 28 Petworth, Sussex — Materials, &c. os es +» | Rural District Oouneil oe . +» | Oouncil’s Surveyor, Fox Hill, Petworth. 
mo. 28 | Swindon—Tar Asphalt a +. +s Re +. | Hospital Board oe = ce -» | Halliday & Rodger, 14 High Street, Oardiff. 
>, 23 | Uckfield, Sussex—Materials ra ‘ -. | Urban District Council vs ve .» | O. Dawson, Olerk, Council Offices, Uckfield. 
* zs | Walton-on-Thames—Street Watering ., . -» | Urban District Oouncil ae oe +» | OC. J. Jenkin, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Walton-on-Tham 3s, 
a... 28 | Whitley, Northumberland - Street Works as -» | Urban District Oouacil oe any ++ | J. Moore, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Whitley Bay. 
ae 2e | Woodford, Hssex—Materials Ss 0 * .. | Urban District Oouncil oe +» | W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green. 
es, 29 | Isleworth—Road ways 4, an ee oe .. | Brentfori Union Guardians’ és .. | W.H. Ward, Architect, Paradis3 Street, Birmingham, 
. 55 29 | Acton—Making-up .. oe 5s aD os +s | District Council tS an Any weet Dds Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton. 
es 30 | Arundel, Sussex -Flists- ..  .. ee BE os ‘ == A. Holmes, Town Olerk’s Office, Aruadel, 
A 30 Harrogate—Asphalting oe -» | St. Mary’s Burial Board. oe +» | H. Horner, 9 Royal Parade, Harrogate. 
Ase 30 | London, 8.W.—Making-up and Paving Roads . +. | Fulham Borough Oouncil .. se +» | F. Wood, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Walham ecen 5.W. 
B 30 | Croy dou- -Mater als .. ‘ ate ac ie .. | Rural District Council 5 +. | Surveyor, Towa Hall, Oroydon. 
, 25 30 | Facit, Lancs —Materials  .. 4c 5. :. | Whitworth Urban District Council +» | ‘T. Biker, Surveyor, Facit, near-Rochdale, 
 : 30 | Gravesend—Wood Block Paying , ae ie ‘D «» | Town Oounceil ,. ve oe -» | Borough Surveyor, Town. Hall, Gravesend. 
—. 30 | Wood Gireen--Making-up Road ., of oO .. | Urban District Oouncil ee oe +» | O, J, Gunyon, Surveyor, Town Hall, Wood Green. 
_ May 1 | London, W.~ Road Works .. a a ie -» | Town Oouncil . ud x +. | O. Jones, Borough Engineer, Towa Hall, Ealing, W. 
5 on 2 | Ashford, Kent— 3roken Granite .. ps oes ore +» | Urban District Uoaneil +e ve -» | W. Terrill, Surveyor, North Street, Ashford, Keat. 
= i 2 | Eastbourne—Materials, &c. os ve -» | Rural District Oouncil o> as Vigra) desde Kiotian, 82 Terminus Road, Eastbourn>. 
es 5 | London S.W.—Vans and Trucks ., : we .. | Wandsworth Borough Council ., +» | A. G, Hills, Town Olerk, Council House, Hast Hill, Waulsworth. 
a, 5 | London, N.—Road Works .. nhs a .. | Hornsey Urban District Oouncil .. +» | H. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
2S 6 | Hetton-le-Hole, Durham— Materials ve ae -. | Urban District Council oA Ac +. | J. Harding, Surveyor, Council Officas, Hettou-le-Hole, R.8.0. 
3 * 6 | Windsor—Making-up, «ec. .. ve oc CE .. | Town Council ., es ee a -. | Borough Surveyor, Alma Road, Windsor. 
xe SANITARY ; 
- April 25 | Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Sewer . Rural District Oouncil an es +» | J. B. Holroyd, 2 Avenue Road, Ashby-de-la-Zouch. 
a 5 z5 | Audenshaw, Lanes— Stoneware Pipes, Gilleys, ‘Gement Urban District Oouncil we ot +. | W. Olough, 2 @nide Lane, Hooley Hill, Audenshaw. 
F 5 28 | Woodford, Essex—Stoneware Pipes, Lime, &e... +. | Urban District Oouncil is ot +» | W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Hssex. 
- z8 | Fenham, Northumberland--Sewers ve sa +» | Urban District Oouncil Sc a +. | H.W. Taylor, Hogineer, St. Nicholas Ohambers, Newcastle. 
33 zy8 | Sittingbourne—Sewerage Works .. we Ae -» | Urban District Oouncil ve ee +: | J. O. Melliss, 264 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, H.O. 
S 29 Hayfield—Sewers, &c. a os +» +» | Rural District Oouncil a oe -» | A. Bancroft & Son, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
a 29 | Mailing, Kent—Sewerage Works . on on - -. | Rural District Oouncil ve a +» | H. Robinson, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
iS 29 Lanchester—Sewage-Disposal Works... oe +» | Rural District Council oe ae -. | J. R, Lupton, Surveyor, Lanchester. 
a 29 Folkestone —Road and Sewer Works - ne +» | Oorporation ., dd se +» | A. Hy Nichols, Bor. Engr., Oorporation Offices’ Church St., Folkestone. 
af 29 | Stanley, Durham—tcavenging .,. ‘ oe -» | Urban District Council oe os +» | J. T. Ooulson, Inspector “of Nuisances, Stanley. 
3 4 30 Ware, Herts —Sewer, &c. .. Ne oe oe -» | Rural District Council ae a wool Heds Jackson, Surveyor, Rye Road, Hoddesdon. 
' by, 1 Gateshead—Sewer .. AC . ne or ++ | Oorporation ., 7 oi +» | J. Bower, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead, 
4 = 2 | Yeovil—Sewerage Works .. oe a os +» | Rural District Council 0, AQ +. | J. HE, Rodber, Olerk, 30 Kingston, Yeovil. 
May 5 | Bishop Auckland—Sewers, &c, ., oe 0 -» | Rural District Oouncil AG we -» | O, Johnston, Surveyor, Orofton House, Bishop Auckland. 
> & Derby—Sewerage Works ., Corporation = oe o. -. | J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
4 = 13 | Richmond— Lime, Sulphate of Alurnina, Filter ‘Cloth: Main Sewerage Board - ae eA .. | W. Pairley, Engineer, Kew Gardens. 
4 = 5 14 | Brightlingsea, Hssex—Scavenging an a -- | Urban District Oouncil ., a .. | W. J. Osborn, Olerk, Foresters’ Hall, Sydney Street, Brightlingsea. 
"The TIMBER : 
April 24- | Southampton—Timber ‘ -. | Director-General, Ordnance Survey +» | Officer in Oharge of Stores, Ordnance Survey Office, Southampton. 
as z8 | York—Sleeper Blocks and Crossing Sleepers, &e. ». | North-Eastern Railway Oo. a -» | Secretary, York. 
-,, 28 | Woodford, Wssex—Timber .. ve >. | Urban District Oouncil ., ee +. | W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Hssex. 
_ May 6 | Bradford—Timber ., se -. | Oleansing Committee if “5 .. | H, Call, Hammerton Street Depot, Bradford, 
» 8 | Hammersmith, W.—Re- laying Wood Floors ac .. | Fulham Parish Guardians ., * -. | H, J. Mott, Olerk, Fulham Pa ace Road, Hammersmith, W. 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
es ney DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. | BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 
April 30 | Glasgow—Branch Library (Local Architects) ., .. Ass _— J, D. Marwick, Town Clerk, Oity Chambers, Glasgow. 
May 1. Melbourne, Victoria—Memorial Statue to Queen Victoria in \gent-General for State of Victoria, 15 Victoria street, Westminster. 
' Marble and Bronze. 
an 1  York—Queen Victoria Memorial .. : a £50. V. H. Andrew, Town Clerk, Guildhall, York. 
- 1 Mexborough, near Rotherham—Accident Hospital ee “fe £35 £10. J, Brampton, Fern Villa, Mexborough, 
e 14 Harrogate—Town Hall., on : se Ptos ae £150, £100, £75, ', Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
June 1 Knaresborough—Infectious Disease ‘Hospital ae << . £100, £50. J, T. ‘Laylor, Municipal Offices, Harrowgate. 
ea 16 ~ Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent Nurses Home ., es —-- \. E, Boyce, Secretary, North Staffs Infirmary and Eye Hospital, Hurtshill, 
” 30 Liverpool — —Oathedral (Portfolios of Drawings or Design | -— Lon. Secretary, Oommittee, Uhurco duuse, Ssoutn Joun Street, Liverpvo), 
- | in any Style to be submitted). 
Aug. 30 Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings ., Pe er | £100, £50 £25. sorough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
Sept. l-l4 St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva Kiver ee arti ——e t. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, ot, Petersourg. 
No Date, _ Cove, Hants—Orphanage “ oe a # Hf * —— {. @. Warne, Secretary, L. & S.W. Rly. Servants’ Orphanage, Jeffrey’s 


Road, Olapham, 3.W. 
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Trade and Craft. 


Two New a atatceaan 


We have before us the catalogue of Messrs. 
Adams & Co., of Leeds, and other places so 
numerous that there is scarcely a district of im- 
portance in the United Kingdom where the firm 
is not represented by showrooms and_ local 
offices. The catalogue has a white cover em- 
bellished with a tree design in black and red. 
Besides: fifty-five foolscap pages of detailed 
information of the various. specialities, well 
illustrated throvghout, there are separate pages 
showing actual work done—public conveniences, 
hotel lavatories, &c. work which Messrs. 
Adams have executed very admirably, <A 
smaller catalogue of a handy pocket size, 
though similar in style and appearance, has 
also been issued. Both contain detailed descrip - 
tions of work done in the firm’s special 
“ Titanite’”’ ware as well as particulars of the 
ware itself and its adaptations. 


Asphalts. 


Messrs, Pilkington & Co.,of Monument Cham- 
bers, King William Street, London, E.C., issue a 
useful little pamphlet on asphalt, stating where 
the different varieties are obtained, their special 
merits, and how they should be employed. 
Pyrimont Seyssel asphalt, which is generally 
acknowledged to be the best procurable, is a 
natural product, a bituminous limestone, pro- 
cured from the celebrated mines of Pyrimont, 
in the district of Seyssel, in the Jura Mountains, 
Dept. de Ain, France. The rock, after being 
ground to a fine powder, is placed in large 
cauldrons with a small percentage of natural 
bitumen (in. some asphalt a large percentage 
of heavy oils is substituted for natural bitumen 
in order to reduce the cost, thus rendering the 
material unreliable and less durable), and when 
brought to a temperature of about 350° Fabr. 
is stirred by machinery until thoroughly amalga- 
mated and reduced to a mastic state, The mass 
is then run into moulds and cast into cylindrical 
cakes. with the brand embossed on side and top. 
This material, which has been almost exclu- 
sively used on all Government works, is specially 
suitable for covering flat roofs and terraces, 
and also for paving corridors, courtyards, 
tennis ‘courts, malt floors and for brewery work 
generally. It is also very well adapted for 
lining reservoirs, tanks, swimming baths, 
aquaria, &c, Limmer asphalt is a natural 
product procured “froma tho mines in the 
neighbourhood of Limmer, Hanover. It is 
prepared and treated in the same manner as 


Seyssel, to which it is similar, but is con- 
sidered inferior to that material for! most 
purposes; it is, however, somewhat cheaper. 


Polonceau asphalt is manufactured solely by 
Messrs. Pilkington from an analysis of Seyssel 


asphalt, and contains the same component 
parts, though it is considerably cheaper. Polon- 
ceau asphalt is very suitable for paving 


cartways and approaches to warehouses, &c., 


where very heavy traffic occurs. In this 
case it is made harder than usual and is laid 
din. thick, the first layer being composed of 
asphalt-concrete 2in. thick, with lin. of fine 
asphalt laid on top. Polonceau asphalt has 
been tested for thrusting stress by Messrs, 
Kirkaldy & Son with very satisfactory results. 
Lava asphalt is a good ordinary British variety, 
and is suitable for similar purposes to Polonceau 
asphalt in cases where it is necessary to reduce 
the cost to the lowest limit. White silica asphalt 
is suitable for paving corridors, terraces, &c., 
or for lining ornamental fountains, &c.  Mess:s. 
Pilkington have also introduced a patent acid- 
resisting asphalt, which is specially suitable 
for laboratories, battery-rooms of electric-light 
stations, &c. 


Roof Trusses. 


Roof trusses on Holt’s sy stem—equi- -sided 
and saw-tooth, steel and timber combined—are 
supplied by Messrs. Andrew Handyside & Co., 
Ltd., of Derby and London, The rafters and 
struts are of timber, the tee-rods of steel, and 
the connections of cast-iron, and the advantages 
claimed for this construction are (1) that the 
cost is small, (2) that the truss can be fixed by 
unskilled labour and is very portable, (3) that 
it is much stronger and lighter than an all-timber 
roof and cheaper than an all-steel one. ‘The 
principle is one which can be used most advan- 
tageously in the construction of roofs for work- 
shops, mills, factories, &c. ; the roof can be covered 
with corrugated sheeting, boards and slates, or 
with boarding, felt and glass, as circumstances 
demand : moreover it is well adapted for export, 
the iron connections being packed for shipment 
and the timber supplied abroad to suit them. 
The cost of a 20ft, span is £1 7s, for ironwork 
and 15s. for timber, fora span of 30ft. £1 10s. 6d. 
and £1 5s. respectively, for a span of 40ft. £3 7s. 
and £1 12s, 6d., and for a 50ft. span £4 18s, and 
£3 2s, The London offices of the firm are at 
104, Queen Victoria Street, H.C, 


Earle’s Cement, 


Messrs. G. & T, Earle, Ltd., of Wilmington, 
Hull, send us a copy of their new catalogue 
giving particulars of the tests made to secure 
a trustworthy cement. Messrs. Harle offer a 
special advantage in this respect in their ‘‘ Lead- 
Sealed Pelican Brand,” for practically every 
bag sent out of the works is tested, samples 
being taken from every two tons made,, Hvery 
bag is guaranteed and has a lead seal attached 
to a coloured tag, a different colour being used 
for each month, so that it can be seen at once 
what month the sack was filled in. Tests 
made by Messrs. Henry Faija & Co., 41, Old 
Queen Street, Westminster, London, §.W., of 
their day-by-day manufacture for October, 
November and December 1901 show that the 
difference between their seven days’ tensile 
strain test, neat cement, on lin. section (one day 
in air, six days in water), isonly that between 
883lbs. for the day-by-day manufacture for 
November and 866lbs. for the day-by-day 


H 
| 


manufacture for October, a difference in all of 
17 lbs. on the month’s manufacture, and that for 
the three months there is ,only 43lbs. difference 
between the highest and lowest seven days’ test 
in October, November and December, namely 
866lbs. for October and 909lbs,. for December, 
As few engineers’ and architects’ specifications 
ask for more than 400lbs. tensile strain upon 
the lin. section (one day in air, six days in 
water), and never exceed 500 lbs., there is a 
considerable margin. A remarkable testimonial 


to the quality of Harle’s cement is afforded by ~ 
the Corporation of Salford having used 15° 


parts of broken brick to 1 of cement, 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, April 23, ; 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS (Special 
Meeting: Tenth “James Forrest” Lecture).—Sir 
William Chandler Roberts-Austen on “ Metallurgy in 
relation to Engineering,’ 8 p.m. Students’ Visit to 
the Works of the Great Northern and Oity Railway 
in course of construction, at 2.30 p.m. 


SOCIETY OF ARTS.—Professor Silvanus P. Thomp- — 


son, D.SO., F.R.S. on “Opto-Technies,”’ 8 p.m. 

SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 
tions for-Sanitary Officers: Part II.).—Mr. B. Petronell 
Manby, M.D., on * The Hygiene of Byres, Lairs, Cow 
Sheds, and Slaughter- -Houses,” 7 p.m. 

EvLINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual Business Meeting, and President’s Valedictory 
Address by Mr. Henry F, Kerr, A.R.I.B.A. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Anniver- 
sary Meeting at 2 p.m. 


Thursday, April 24. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE FINE 


ARTS.—Mr. Oharles E. Keyser, F.S.A., on “Some 
Ancient Wall Paintings.” 
SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—Mr. 8. W. Kershaw, M.. A. 
on “ Ancient Hampshire Palaces,” 8 p.m. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Prof. Dewar on “The 
Oxygen Group of Elements ”—III., 3 p.m. 


Friday, April 25. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. H. A. Grun- 
ing, F.R.I B.A., on “ Arbitrations,” 7.30 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—Visit to the Roman 
Oatholic Cathedral, Ashley Gardens, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, at 2.30 p.m. Annual Dinner at the 
Princes’ Restaurant, Piccadilly, W., at 6.30 p.m. Mr. 
Silvanus Trevyail, President, in the Ohair. 

PHYSICAL SOCIETY.— Meeting at 5 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF OIVIL ENGINEERS.—Sir William 


Chandler Roberts-Austen, K.O.B., F.R.S., on “ Metal- : 


lurgy in relation to Engineering,” 4pm. | 
GLASGOW TECHNICAL OOLLEGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ORAFTSMEN’S SOCIETY.--Business Meeting. 


ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Dr. J. Mackenzie Davidson — 


on “ X-rays and Localization,” 9 pm. 


SANITARY INSTITUTE (Lectures and Demonstra- 


tions fer Sanitary Officers: Part II.)—Mr. E. Petronell 


Manby, M.D., on “ The Laws, By-laws and Regulations _ 
affecting the Inspection and Sale of Meat pug other — 


Articles of Food,” 7 p.m. 


Saturday, April 26. 

ARCHITECTURAL . ASSOCIATION.—Sixth Spring 
Visit to the New Fire-Station, Perry Vale, Forest 
Hill §.E., and Horniman’s Museum. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL  ASSOCIATION.— 
First Summer Visit to New Buildings in Dean Street 
and Uollingwood Street, Newcastle, at 2.45 p.m. 

Monday, April 28, 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. — Ordinary General 
Meeting. 

Tuesday, April 29, A 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Oamera and Oycling 
Club).—Professor R. Elsey Smith on “‘ Notes on Some 


Churches and Chateaux in the Valley of the Loire,” _ 


7.30 p.m. 


Guaranteed Gearing << 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
60 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 5.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


“ADAMS? SPECIAL om 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LisTs ON APPLICATION. 


AWARDED. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS 


AT PARIS, 


~ 


1900. 


PANIC-EGRESS 


This Illustration shows the ee fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 


hin the Room. 


Other Leading: Shecialitien.. 


THE ‘‘VICTOR”’ SILENT DOOR ‘SPRINGS 


(Oil or Pneumatic Check Action). ~ 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. 


BOLTS. 


Approved by the L.C.C. 


New Patterns... vis 


—— 


ee a en eS 


See 


Mm se 8 


ee a a ee a, ee, 
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“AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Wednesday, April 30, 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Meeting at 
8 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ARTS.—Mr. Edward T. Scammell on 
“The Timber Resources of the Australian Common- 
wealth,” 8 p.m. 

Orry OF LONDON OOLLEGE SCIENCE SOCIETY.— 
Mr.: E. R. Oalthrop, M.I.M.E., on “Narrow Gauge 
Light Railways of Heavy Traflic Capacity.” 

RUSKIN SOCIETY OF BIRMINGHAM.—Annual Meet- 
ing. Mr. H. Lowerison on ‘“Ruskin’s Educational 
Theories,” 7.45 p.m, 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work. 


CAERPHILLY, WALES.—The tender of Mr. A. J. Rossiter of 
Castle Street, Cardiff, was the accepted one for the construction 
of settling and straining tanks, &c., at the sewage farm, Gwauny- 
barra; and not that of Mr. Page, as stated-on page xv. of our 
issue for April 9th, 


CHELMSFORD.—For bank and manager’s howe at Chelmsford 
for the Capital and Counties Bank, Ltd. Messrs. Clare & Ross, 
A.R.L.B.A., architects, 1 West Street, Finsbury Cireus, E.C. 
and Chelmsford. Quantities by Mr. J. B. H. Low, surveyor, 
i Gee E.C 

Sheffield Bros., London, W. Ce eae 

F. Johnson, Chelmsford... 2 2. 2. 

A. Moss & Co., Chelmsford 12) 17 ar nie ave 5,996 

E. West Chelmsford ... 1. se cee Dae Pee 

J.Smith & Son, Witham* .., s795 
* Amended tender accepted on reduced qui antities, 


CROYDON.--For tag ie gS of Croydon Crown Post Office, 
for H.M, Office of Works, &c 


J. Longley & Co. 
W..Potter ... 
.C, Jackson .., 
8. Coffin & Son_... 
Wilson Bros. & Lampiough 
E. Smart & Son... . 

B.E. Nightingle 


.. £6,658 
6,100 


A 
vee £4869 ,., £10 
. 3,990 ose 


H. Leney & Son... ... 5 
General Builders, Ltd. 20 
Cropley Bros.. Ltd. ... | 10 
W. Smith & Sons : . 50 
J. Smith & Sons, Lie o » WwW 
Viney & Stone ... .. ose ae 5 
W. H. Lorden & Son... . _ 
Edwards & Medway on 25 
PO Vaugueiwein, £0) ts eee 26 
Turtle & Appleton* ook 25 
T. Almond &Sont .. 16 


A. Old material. 
* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 
EGHAM.—For new classrooms and alterations to the Station 
Road Schools, for the Egham School Board, Mr. James W. Oades, 
Egham, architect and SUEYEy. or. 


G. Gray iss cae .. £1,837 | W. Beauchamp... «£1,669 
W.. Searlars >.< hecueenr 1,687 | C. Buckeridge* .. 1,687 
* Accepted. 


WOLVERHAMI TON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- - 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


LIST FREE. 


ERITH (KENT) .—For private street works in Norman Road, 
Caldy Road, and Station Road North, Belvedere, for the Erith 
Urban Distrlet Council, Mr. A. H. Jennings, surveyor :— 

W. Thair & Co., Salisbury Road, Bexley . £3,134 1 
Lawrence & Thacker, 41 Lavenc er Gardens 2,880 
A. T. Catley, 23 Lloyd Panaran) LU Oe 7 ica teen aed: 
Free & Son; Maidenhead _ ,., sos cee nee 2,749 
G, Bell, Tottenham... carols 
T. Adams, Wood Green, N. 
Road Maintenance and Shee, ‘Supply ‘Com: 
pany, Gravesend , 
Wilson, Border, & Co., 
woven Kings . 2 £e 
. H. Wheeler, Blac ‘kfrians Roi ad, SE 
i ‘Balls ard,* C hild’s Hill, N.V 
[Surveyor ra ceinnenal £2,467 ‘0s, 0d.) 
* Provisionally accepted. 

HAYWARDS HEATH (SUSSEX).—For the construction of a 
new sewer in the Balcombe Road and College Road, Haywards 
Heath, with the necessary manholes, &c., for the € ‘uckfield Rural 
District Council. Mr W . Be , surveyor: _ 


wt ‘Derby “Gardens, 


Soan, Streatham. King, W. orthing... . «. 2,800 
Rayner, Croy don... ... Anscombe & Hedgecock, . 

Osenton, Westerham .. Lindfield) 3. (492.0. a 1,983 
Collins Ketteringham .,,, 1,965 


Pedrette, I London 1 MD tei” 


ILKESTON.—For Contract No, 2, 
station and Chadwick Nick 
Heanor Water Board. 


Meerbrook Sough pumping 
oe reservoir, for the [Ilkeston anc 
WwW 


Messrs. G, & F, W. Hodson, engineers, 
Loughborough and anime i— 

.& T. Binns, Croydon... . ef 6t, 392 
B. Cooke & Co., Westminster .., : 57,85 0) 
J. H. Vickers, Ltd., Nottingham 57,000 
PaDrake; Bradford a i\.u..0 rn kee 55,000 
J. ¥. Price, Nottingham putea SRctn Sie 51,700 
W. Moss & Sons, Ltd., Loughborough ... 48,750 
T. Smart, Nottingham \a. 1. Asc cece 48,460 
H. Ashley, Mansfield ... Fr we i tese &48, 200 


LITHERLAND (LANCS.).—Por the eee channelling, flage- 
ing, and necessary cast-iron gulleys, &c., of the ‘footwallcs { in Linacre 
Road from Bridge Road to the Bootle boundary, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. A. H. Carter, surveyor ;— 

T. Rowland, Liverpool A Sect aie 
Roberts & Owen, Biverpool'4., ssseeticc wavs 

L. Marr & Sons, ‘Liverpool boat p eo eM Dicipivmeaten acahh “AIOVE 

* W. Owens, Liverpool nagnstitapa Rawe\ trate nen? Uistaun See 5 

J. Joynson, TAMER DOOTS HE Fs re ling = coxe sapere sat, 2,407 

P. Tyson, Liverpool . Seagihl cuigh tues rear hpagticaee ayo OG 

R. Chadwick, Liverpool . 

P. Balmer,* Aintree .., ... 

‘* Accepted. 

LLANEDY (CARMARTHEN) .—For the erection of a new school 
at Tycroes, Llanedy, for the Llanedy School Board, Messrs. J. 
Davis & Son, M.S.A., ‘Cowell House, Llanelly, erences: — 


Fic Vaughan, Tycroes, Pantyffynnon -. £2,010 

J. Thomas, Pantyffynnon ea asa 2,010 

Brown, Thomas and John, aot anelly 1519 

B. Howell & Son, Limited,* Llanelly 1,508 
* Accepted. 


LONDON, E.—For the construction of new floors, &c., at Mill- 


wall, for the Electrical Power Storage Company, Limited. Mr. 
Alfred cryabl architect, Greenwich, S.E,. 

Yates & Co. innect "£2,193 H. Groves: ~ je. %ss +. £1,689 
Wi Blilfsa 4.5 eae ee ae W. Martin* ... 1,687 
T. D. Leng ... 1,737 hs Accepted. 


LONDON, W.—For alterations to Notting Dale police-station. 
Mr. Dixon Butler, prensegte i-- 


Willmott & Sons ... ... 4... £38,046) F. & H. BF. Higgs soo eon £2,004 
Te Rovcegtastasce atesnas 2,978 | Lascelles & Co. 2,688 
Higgs & Hill 2 ,884 | J. Parker 7 2,670 
Lathey Bros. 27 47 | Grover & Sons .., 2 625 
Holloway Bros. 2,740 | C. Ansell 2,585 


\ 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
No. 2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


ground and can be fixed 
to boundary. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
elose up 


xv 


« ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Weatiibheland: 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (0., LIVERPOOL, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Ohancery Lane, Lendor. 


| 1 yA DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS yet 7, 


repayable on demand. 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


post free. 


““FAVOURITE” DOOR HEAD. 
Opening 2' 6" to 3' 0"". Caps 10” x 12” 


| Price £1. Window Heads, from 5s. 
| WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Terra Cotta Works, CLEETHORPES. 


| I were FIRST USED OVER FIFTY YEARS AGO 
Is AT THE PRESENT DAY ARE THE BEST OBTAINABLE’ 


| age ALL PuRPOSsEs- V7 tie far Web CATALOGUE —~" 
i OF Fioor & GLAZED TILES. MUS, PUBLISHED, 


HeT&é R:-BOOTE 


| : LaNDON OFF ICE: The BURS LEM sss SNS 


ii i Ci B ve MANCHE(TER OFFICE: 
See eae pene OCA Sy CEE 


EXPANDED METAL CONCRETE =" 


THE PERFECT 
THE NEW EXPANDED 


THE _TYNECASTLE 60.” 


WORKS: 
TYNECASTLE | 
ED INBURGH' 


D | 
Bi 
Cc 
R 
A 
At 
I 
oO 
N 
S 


STEEL BOND. 
METAL GCO., 


Limited. 


‘or Foundations, Walls, Floors, Roofs, 
Docks, Conduits, &ce., 


STEEL LATHING for CEMENT and 


PLASTER WORK. 


39, UppenTiamesst tendon: E.C. 


WORKS: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


Lorroom 


4 RATHBONE PLIW 


MANCHESTER 
39 DEANSGATE ARC ADE: 


ACE ZH 
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LONDON N.—For building married couples’ quarters at the OILS AND PAINTS. £28, 20s 2. Ss a TIMBER. 
workhouse, Silver Street, Edmonton, for the Guardians of the ; 
perand Union. Mr. A. A. Ase architect, 18 Outer” Temple, Castor Oe Se -. percwt. A 18 7 | Sorr Woops. fogs te reer 
rand. tities su i i ss ‘ = i ; 
; hemeaen RGone Monterd Road, Bow wee! ees eee sO Ceendae ngli Peay 200 fa | Fir, Dantzicand Memel.. perload2 1 0 _ 
Willmott & Sons, Hornsey... ee Pp ae er ei os we 9 6 | Pine, Quebec, Yellow ., perload 4 7 6 6 0 
Dearing & Son, Halleford Street. 1... ws vee 4,659 Lard Oil . +» percwt. 2 ay 3 Do. Pitch +5 Ae do. 214 0 Bl 2 
Lawrence & Son, Canal Works, Waltham... <.. 4,593 | Lead, white, ground, carbonate do. 1 4 10 _ Lataths log, Dantzio per fath.4 10 0 5 10 10 a 
J. Appleby, Stamford Street, S:E. ste eee” 4,080 Do. red. a do 1 0 43 — Do 4 Pp ti b a 5 al 008 5 
B. E. Nightingale, Albert Works, Lambeth . oe ins 4,512 Linseed Oil, barrels dou WOse3 #2 - Letversburg +. per Dunale Ps ss 
Shillitoe & Son, Bury St, Edmunds .... ei 2 BOR oe Deals, Archangel 2nd&lst per P.Std.15 5 0 24515-0---S 4 
Jarvis & Sons, Hackney Road ... ... wa. 4,446 Petroleum, American .. pergal. 0 0 6% ae Do. do. 4th&3rd do 1015 0 1210 0 = 
Foster Bros., Norwood Junction... 2. a. eae 1,887 Do. Russian ., do, 0°0-5% .0 0-63 Do do.. “unsorted: --do. a=b=19-.8e: 6-10-20 * 
T.G. Sharpinton, Kimberley Road, Nunhe: ad... 4349 Pitch .s ie . per barrel 0.7 0 se D . Ri a 6 Pe 
A. Monk, Lower Edmonton’ ... bisa” “ane = 4,980 Shelladworangs er ier B47 0 aE 0. Riga oO. 15 0 810 0 ona 
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MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. + 


The Councils Journal, the organ of the Parish and ~ 
District Councils Association, circulates amongst members 
and officials of Town, District and Parish Councils, Boards 
of Guardians, School Boards, &c., &c., and publishes a 
monthly column, “The Work of the Councils,” giving 
information as to Building Works, Sewerage, Gas and 
Water Schemes proposed by local bodies. 
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_ An Architectural Causerie. 


Tue terrible fatality at Glas- 
gow has doubtless impressec 
on the authorities the necessity 
for the strictest regulations to 
be observed with regard to the very large number 
of stands erected for the Coronation. Since the 
change in the government of the Metropolis, the 
borough councils are now responsible for the 
stands in their own particular districts ; but the 
safety of balconies rests with the Council. In view 
of the fact that not a single accident occurred in 
1897, when the Council was responsible for the 
stands then erected, and that the Westminster 
_ City Council has decided to engage four qualified 
assistants to supervise the erection _of wooden 
stands in that district, there is no fear of any 
laxity in assuring the safety of these structures : 
‘but we would particularly urge that the Council 
- make every effort to prevent catustrophes caused 
by defective balconies. On the procession days 
all baleonies commanding a view of the route 
will be crowded, and many of them will not 
have been used for some time: so that a 
thorough inspection should be made to avoid 
accidents like that which occurred at Man- 
chester on the occasion of Lord Roberts’s visit. 
This is a very important matter demanding the 
closest attention. 


The Corozation : 
Stands and 
Balconies. 


SURELY it is astonishing that 
the London County Council’s 
Bill authorising the construc- 
tion of an electric tramway along the Embank- 
ment should only have been passed in the 
House of Commons by a majority of nineteen ! 
Doubtless the opposition members followed pre- 
cedent, for the proposal bad already been 
rejected nine times by the House: yet, when 
_ the actual facts are considered, what a lot of 
nonsense has been circulated about this new 
tramway. While being thoroughly alive to any 
attempt at “vandalism,” we cannot side with 
_ those persons who live in the past, utterly 
neglect their own times, and consequently are 
- in a more or less chronic state of «esthetic fever. 
_ Why should there not be tramways along the 
Embankment? They will afford considerable 
facility of communication between Blackfriars 
and Westminster Bridges: and, as the conduit 
_- system will be adopted, they will be quiet and 
' unobtrusive. Had the proposal been to adopt 
the overhead system there would have been 
some reason in opposing the scheme, for we do 
- not wish a repetition of the caging-in of. streets 
after the manner of the Chiswick High Road 
and other branches of the same system. Certain 
- persons invariably oppose every innovation, 


By the Side of 
the Thames. 
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while others are_so blinded by modernism that 
they are equally unappreciative of the past. 
Both extremes are wrong. Neither embraces a 
generous view and the resultant can never be 
so useful or effective as a thoroughly moderate 
opinion. We can never expect any advance 
from those who hug the past and neglect the 
present, yet this is the class that has been 
“sesthetically ”’ raging about the Embankment 
and its impending destruction by the tramways. 
We are therefore glad that their aim has missed 
its mark, 


Ir a large uninterrupted 
window is demanded, plate 
glass is the material exactly suited to require- 
ments, and, provided the latter are just, there 


Warehouse Fires. 


can be no logical objection to plate glass so far 


CHIMNEY-PIECE FOR DR. H. 0. TAYLOR, 


as light is concerned, because it admits the 
maximum amount in a given space. But the 
question of fire in a building of the warehouse 


class is even more important than that of light,’ 


and, if need be, some sacrifices or compensations 
must be made on its behalf. In large windows 


glazed with one sheet in the ordinary way the 


glass cracks the moment the flames strike it: 
and thus the fire spreads. Hence, in the all- 
important particular of fire-stoppage, the glass 
fails. The recent disastrous fire in Barbican 
exemplified this, and emphasises the necessity 
to avoid large openings glazed in single sheets 
and to adopt smaller panes, preferably of 
wired glass: also, to use iron frames instead of 
wooden ones, and, in special cases, to employ fire- 
resisting shutters or blinds, It is becoming 
increasingly evident that everything must be 
done to prevent the spread-of fire: to keep it 


_localised : and one way towards this end is to 


abandonigreat windows in wooden frames glazed 
with single sheets of ordinary plate glass. 


7 
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SOME master-builders are won- 
derful linguists, in which re- 
spect they resemble bargees 
and offended cabmen. Their language, like the 
atmosphere of the Underground, is sulphurous : 
and, if report speaks truly, a certain master- 
builder of Birmingham possesses this charac- 
teristic in a most marked degree. A short time 
ago he paid an early-morning visit to a house 
which he was repairing in Edgbaston, and — 
strange — found his men not laying so many 
bricks as their friends at Manchester, and one 
of them in particular so thorough in his respect 
for the ‘ca’ canny ” doctrine that the irate em- 
ployer spoke asa master-builder can, on occa- 
sions, speak. Though an orator, his language was 
hardly that of Demosthenes : indeed, it is hinted 
that the foreman referred to the crumbling 


A Master of 
Language. 


BREWILL & BAILY, ARCHITECTS. 


effect of certain atmospheres on building 
materials. However, the men were not shocked ; 
but the lady of the house overheard, without 
knowing who was the speaker. The master of 
the house, in righteous indignation, fiercely told 
the foreman that no man should swear before 
his wife and that he demanded the immediate 
dismissal of the offender, whose presence could 
not be tolerated on the premises: and the fore- 
man, being a wit, suggested that if the good 
Jady would have preferred to swear first, doubt- 
less the request would have been observed. 
Matters had now become complicated, but a 
happy solution was found by feigning to dismiss 


a man—the master-builder’s scapegoat: yet 
what a moral lies here for builders ! 
The Chimney-pieco illustrated above is an 


addition to an old house, as will be seen by the 

plaster cornice to the room, It is of deal painted 

white, and the interior of the grate is built with 

“ Lethaby” green bricks, with Siena marble slips, 
A 4 
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GEORGE’S DOCK SITE, 
LIVERPOOL. 


THE LAYING-OUT OF THE NORTH SIDE. 


T the annual meeting of the Liverpool 
A Architectural Society (Incorporated) held 


last week the following officers were appointed | 


for the fifty-fifth session :—President, Mr. John 
Woolfall ; vice-presidents, Messrs. T. E. Eccles, | 
A.R.I.B.A., and P. C. Thicknesse; hon. secre- 
taries, Messrs. Hastwell Grayson, A.R.LB.A, 
and Gilbert Fraser, A.R.I.B.A. 
The chairman (Professor Simpson, the retiring 
president) invited a discussion on the laying- 
out of the north side of the George’s Dock site, 
observing that he was sure they would all realise 
the importance of the matter. It was dealing 
with one of the most important sites in the city, 
and one that concerned everybody, but especially 
architects. Mr. W. E. Willink explained the 


proposal of the Council of the Society. The- | 
Corporation had already decided as to the nature | 
| a dignified effect was more 


of the buildings on the south and Goree sides ; 
and no objection was offered to these, In re- 
gard to the north side, however, the Council 
suggested that a block of buildings should here 
be erected which would be of a size sufficient to 
balance the Dock Board offices on the south 
side. To do this it would be necessary to cover 
more ground than was represented by the re- 
maining portion of the old dock site, in the 
direction of the inclined way. Mr. Willink 
expressed the opinion that most of the trafiic 
down Water Street and Brunswick Street to the 
Landing-stage would in future travel along the 
new extensions, so that any encroachment on 
the roadway at the north side would not interfere 
with the traffic, 


STATUE OF GUTENBERG IN VIENNA, HANS BITTERLICH, 
SCULPTOR, 


‘allow a deputation of the 


The chairman announced 
that the Estate Committee of 
the Corporation had been 
written to, asking them to 


Society to lay the views of the 
members before them, and 
although no formal consent had 
yet been received he under-- 
stood that the Committee were 
willing to receive the depu- 
tation. The opinion had been 
expressed that nothing should 
be built on the north side at 
all, and that it should be left 
absolutely open. The Council 
had carefully considered the 
matter, and had come to the 
conclusion that a big block 
such as the Dock Board offered 
on the south side, and a lofty 
block behind, with possibly a 
smaller block in front, would 
not look satisfactory, and that 


likely to be attained if a good- 
sized block were erected on 
the north side corresponding 
in size to the one on the other 
side, . 
After discussion, the folowing 
resolution was adopted: “ That 
this meeting approves of the 
suggestion of the Council of the 
Society that the whole space, or 
as large as possible, be left open 
between the continuation of Water Street and 
Brunswick Street, and that a wide block be 
built on the north.of this to balance the Dock 
Board offices,” It was further resolved. that 
Professor Simpson and Messrs. 
+P. ©, Thicknesse and Arnold 


tion to wait upon the Hstate 
Committee of the Corpora- 
tion. 

On Saturday, April 19th, the 
members of the Society paid a 
visit to Hawarden. Mr Minshull 

“met the party at the station, 


Gladstone Memorial Library, 
now being erected from designs 
by the firm of Douglas & 
Minshull, of Chester. The 
building is Gothic in design, 
richly carved and moulded. 


Helsby stone, and roofed with 
green Coniston slates. In ac- 
cordance with Mr, Gladstone’s 
own wishes, the library proper 


on humanity, and the smaller 
those on divinity. Hach room 
is two storeys in height, with 
an open caryed oak gallery and 
an oak roof. In addition there 
are rooms for the staff and for 
special study, and a residential 
_ wing will be added eventually, 
The books will be arranged on 
the same principle as those 
arranged by Mr. Gladstone in 
the temporary iron building 
adjoining, 


by the great economy of space 
afforded by the design of the 
bookcases. — Visits were after- 
wards paid to 1 
Church, where a vaulted side 


Minshull, and erected to meet 


mining district. 


Highgate.—The London County 
Council have adopted the 
dolphin lamp on the Em- 
bankment (by Vulliamy) for 
_the new Highgate Archway ! 
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STATUE OF GOETHE -IN VIENNA. 


Thornely constitute a deputa— 


and conducted them to the new | 


It is bailt of Runcorn and | 


is divided into two parts—the | 
larger to. contain the books’ 


The members of 
the Society were much struck | 


Hawarden — 
chapel is in course of erection, ” 
and to anew church at Shotton, | 
designed by Messrs. Douglas & © 


the wants of that growing 


The Embankment Lamps at. 


[Arm 90,1902. 
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TWO GERMAN STATUES IN 
VIENNA, | 


By ALFRED W. KRED (Vienna). 


Pee 3 ; 
ONUMENTAL art Has undergone great — 

changes during the last few years. The 
old style had lately acquired the appearance # 
of model work. Untilvery recently no man had 
dared to give an individual expression to a head 
and to impress it with a fresh, characteristic 
inspiration—even in France, the land of the 
plastic, a work like Rodin’s “ Balzac” had to 
encounter a storm of objections a few years ago, 
The two monuments that have been added 
to Vienna during the past year give a good idea 
of the development of monumental art. By far 
the more striking of the two is that of Goethe, 
by Professor Hellmer, of Vienna, This work | 
shows forth the confident, enlightened thinker, 
far ahead of his time : for all ages a marvellous 


representation of universality; the restless, 


creative poetic genius. One can see in it the 
idea on which the sculptor laid particular stress. 
There are the comfortably-placed well-shapen 
free limbs, the control of the fine hands, and 
the Olympian equanimity of expression. The 
architectural portion of the monument is simple, 
all interest being concentrated in the figure 
itself. The monument is cast in yellow bronze, 
and is much larger than life-size. xf 
Much less simple, and therefore less effective, 
rather fanciful than artistic, is the other new 
Vienna monument of Gutenberg, the inventor of 


-the art of printing. It is by Hans Bitterlich 


who was the prize-winner in the competition. 
held, Gutenberg, patrician of Nuremberg, as is 
known, is represented in the garb of his time, — 
one leg placed forward, with one hand set in his — 
side and the other resting on a chair. The left 
foot, without apparent object, projects over the 
base. The first sketch showed, instead of the 


‘chair, a hand printing-press, which was a good 


symbol. This monument also is cast in bronze _ 
and is more than 3 metres high. The artist — 
has sought to represent Gutenberg as a thin 
grief-stricken man. This characteristic repre- 
sentation strikes me as at least superfluous. 
What one misses is any artistic and direct hint 
as to the reason why he should, after a lapse of | 
500 years, have a monument. Even the reliefs 

on the pedestal, which is of granite below and 
light yellow marble above, have no intimate con- 
nection with Gutenberg. The inscription and 
some descriptive matter are very necessary to 
enlighten the curious beholder. The effect of 
the monument from a distance is, however, — 
praiseworthy. RE Ce Pay Sag 
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SOME ANCIENT HAMPSHIRE 
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By S. W. KERSHAW, MA. 


VROM the title of this paper more: perhaps 
may be exrected than can be gathered 


- even from treasured archives or from what 
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remains of these once important manor-houses 
of the see of Winchester; for, with the excep- 
tion of Wolvesey Castle, at Winchester, the 
other buildings are but fragments. 
Winchester was early of architectural im- 
portance, and we read, ‘‘ Under Alfred's fostering 
care Winchester became the home of all the learn- 
ing and the arts known in that day, and rivalled 
the earlier splendour of the court of Charles the 
_ Great at Aix-la-Chapelle.” The-artistic activity 
of Winebester was also seen in the foundation of 
- Hyde Abbey near the city, where some of the 
choicest examples of illuminated manuscripts 
were produced. Later, we find this medieval 
city the focus of trade and industry, and in 
_* Winton Domesday” the names of the chief 
citizens, the franchise and the liberties of this 
powerful city are, recorded. It was also a royal 
residence, An attempt was made by Charles II. 
to revive the ancient glories, for he determined 
to build there a palace which should rival the 
splendour of Versailles, and commissioned Sir 
_ Christopher Wren to secure a site which would 


haye commanded a stately approach to the 


cathedral—fair terraces and steps were to lead 


thither—and a very royal structure would have 


risen had not the king’s death in 1685 arrested 
the whole design. The house was never in- 
habited, and was afterwards used as_ barracks 
till a great part was lately destroyed by fire. 


In addition to the architectural history of - 


Winchester and Hampshire, when we consider 
its prelate-builders a review of their lives and 
works cannot but form a chapter in our studies. 
From the first Norman bishop, Walkelir, in 
1079, who rebuilt the cathedral; Bishop Henry 
of Blois, to whom the castles of Farnham, 
Wolvesey, Merdon and. others owe their origin ; 
to the famous William of Wykeham, followed by 
_ Bishop Waynflete, and, after the Commonwealth 
period, by Morley, the restorer of Wolvesey and 
Farnham ; a series of illustrious craftsmen is 
presented to our notice whose influence reached 
eyen to the small village churches. 


‘Wolvesey. 

When William of Wykeham was bishop there 
were ten or twelve different castles, manor- 
houses and places of residence in Hampshire. 
Of these Wolvesey claims the first rank, Dean 
Kitchin says: “At Wolvesey Castle, with the 
help of the bre’hren of St. Swithin’s Convent, 
the earlier pait of the Anglo-Saxon Chronicle 


was compiled and copied” In the twelfth 


century we may fix the foundation of Wolvesey 
as the “palace” with “a very strong tower ” 
built by Henry de Blois, the architect-bishop 
who erected portions of Farnham Castle. Leland 
calls Wolvesey ‘‘a castle or palace well fortified, 
and the old walls extended almost to the city 
bridge, being fortified with towers at proper 
distances,” a statement endorsed by Camden, 
who wrote: “It was very spacious and sur- 
rounded w‘th many towers.’ One famous name, 
William of Wykeham, is prominent as having 
repaired Wolvesey, and from having lived 
‘there in much splendour. Called from his 
native place, Wickham, near Fareham, in Hants, 


he was pre-eminently an architect-prelate, having 


built Queenboro’ Castle in the Isle of Sheppey 
and Winchester College, while his. work at 
Winchester Cathedral and other places would 
alone signalize his skill. It does not appear that 
his architectural knowledge developed before 
his twenty-third year, whea he was in King 


Edward ILI.’s service and made clerk of all the 


; 


royal manors, and the patent for that office was 


- conferred on him in May, 1356, followed by the 


surveyorsiip of the king’s works at Windsor. 
Wykeham rose more and more in favour— 
*“Hverything,” says Froissart, “was done by him, 
and nothing wasdone withouthim.” In1368 he 
was enthroned Bishop of Winchester, and, as such, 
speedily issued orders to have all the castles, 
manor-houses and palaces belonging to the see 

* Summary of a paper read before the Society of 
Architects on Thursday, April 24th, 1902. 
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repaired. The Hospital of St. Cross, near Win- 
chester was restored by this prelate. His 
great work, the founding of New College, 
Oxford, was accomplished in 1380, and_ the 
building was finished in six years. That Win- 
chester might be connected in learning with 
Oxford, this princely prelate founded that 
famous college in his cathedral-city. ~ In his 
seventieth. year he began the greatest of his 
works in Winchester Cathedral. He rebuilt the 
nave, and engrafted the elegant Gothic on the 
earlier work, still retaining the strength and 
outline of the solid masonry. The picture 
gallery at Farnham Castle has a fine portrait of 
him. Wykeham was succeeded by William 
Waynflete, who was educated at Winchester 
and Oxford, and founded Magdalene College in 
that city. In 1438 he was made master of 
st. Mary Magdalene Hospital, in Winchester, 
and Henry VI. afterwards made him master of 
Eton. Much intercourse took place between the 
college authorities and Waynilete as to archi- 
tectural matters, the former visiting the bishop 
four times a year, accompanied by the chief 


| 


| 


mason, the carpenter, and Walter the carver. | 


“The Bishop to supply all materials, pay for all 


have been attributed, without evidence, to 
Albert Diirer. 

The Civil Wars raged fiercely in Hampshire, 
and the old palace of Wolvesey was destroyed, or 
nought left but a few walls. The ancient castle 
near the entrance to the city was also dis- 
mantled in that dire siege, which devastated 
the country all around Winchester. With the 
Restoration a new era dawned. Bishop Morley 
was then the prelate of St. Swithin’s See. He 
began rebuilding the structure, and employed 
Sir Christopher Wren for that purpose. Bishop 
Morley is also known as having repaired Farn- 
ham Castle, and he rebuilt the present chapel 
of that historic pile. ‘The last to improve 
Wolvesey was Bishop Trelawney (1707-21), who 
added one of the wings and made many internal 
alterations. 


Bishop's Waltham. 


Of this palace, Leland wrote: ‘Here the 
Bishop of Winchester has a right ample and 
goodly manor-house, moated about, and a pretty 
brook running hard by it.” The palace was 
built by Henry de Blois; succeeding prelates 
added to or improved the house, especially 


STABLE, ‘OAK LEA,” NEAR LEEDS. BEDFORD AND KITSON, ARCHITECTS. 


labourers, and to provide lodging for the said 
Wa'ter and all his servants,’ Though Wayn- 
flete’s share in the Eton buildings was great, 
Professor Willis remarks that his work was 
contined to the church, 

At Esher are the remains of Wols2y’s Tower 
(or gatehouse) of the palace built for that 
Cardinal by Bishop Waynflete—‘the stately 
mansion of brick’’—between the years 1450-80, 
a building which in Wolsey’s time must have 
recalled a small portion of Hampton Court: 
nought but the picturesque tower overlooking 
the River Mole now remains. In the eighteenth 
century great changes were made to Hsher 
Place by Kent, the architect of the Horse Guards, 
in re-modelling, insertion of windows, &c., and 
this took place during the tenure of Henry 
Pelham, the statesman; after his death thé 
house was pulled down. 

Another prelate, Bishop Fox, lived much at 
Wolvesey, and is commemorated by his exquisite 
chantry tomb in Winchester nave, as well as by 
the erection of the famous altar-screen in 
St. Saviour’s, Southwark, near the once standing 
Winchester House the London home of the 
bishop of that see. The roof of the present choir 
of Winchester is attributed to this prelate, and 
was decorated by him about the year 1502. As 
one of the executors of Henry VIL. and Lady 
Margaret, he had much to do with the building 
of St. John’s College, Cambridge; also King’s 
College in that university. -The designs of the 
stained glass in King’s College Chapel are at- 
tributed to Bishop Fox, by the direction of 
Henry VIIL., in 1715, By some the windows 
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William of Wykeham. To this day the great 
hall can be traced, its five large windows 
shrouded in ivy, together with a ruined tower 
adjoining. The bailding did not escape the 
Civil War period ; in March, 1644, preparations 
for an assault were made, terms of surrender 
were agreed on, but in a few months afterwards 
the palace was almost a ruin. 

Bishop’s Waltham Church, in the neighbour- 
hood, claims a word as having had in some 
part of its design the work of Bishop Blois and 
of William of Wykeham in the chancel, the east 
window of which has his well known badge of 
the rose, seen also in the church at Meonstoke 
in Hampshire. 


Merdon. 


Merdon, four miles south-west of Winchester, 
was an occasional residence of the Bishops of 
Winchester, built and fortified by Henry of 
Blois circa 1138—all that is now left are a deep 
wall and some ruins in Hursley Park. 

A fragment only of a flint tower remains of 
the whole structure ; the castle was in ruins in 
the fifteenth century. It was built on an island 
of chalk down, shut in by trees. The fragment 
still standing is believed to be part of the 
northern gateway tower, and the entrance 
would have been by a drawbridge. 

Another manor was Highclere, alienated from 
the see of Winchester in 1551 by Bishop Poynet. 

In connection with my subject 1 may mention 
the churches of Hast and West Meon, well 
known to most architects for their Normap 


work, Hast Meon wasone of the bishops’ manor- 
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houses, and the remains (now a farmhouse) may 
be seen opposite the church gate. The brick 
walls and arches of this once former palace are 
still standing, 

Farnham, 


Farnham Castle, though on the Hampshire 
border, may surely be included in the list of 
ancient palaces, especially as the seat of the see 
and diocese of Winchester, and can therefore 
form an appropriate close to this paper. Of tne 
original fortress, built in 1136, by Henry de 
Blois, little remains save the keep and the 
servants’ hall with its circular pillars, formerly 
the castle chapel. We need but recall the siege 
of Basinghouse.not so far distant to learn what 
havoc war was making in this district. This 
famous fortress stood a siege of four years, and 
but a few fragments of the old house remain— 
the gateway, ivy-covered walls and terraces 
overgrown with brushwood. After the Restora- 
tion Farnham Castle entered on its renewed 
life, repaired and improved by Bishop Morley, 
who held the see of Winchester from 1662-84. 
The bishop had largely given to the repair of 
Winchester Cathedral and to his palace at 
Wolvesey ; but he laid out £8,000 on Farnham, 
and annexed Winchester House, Chelsea, to the 
diocese as the town residence for the bishops. 
The present private chapel erected by this 
prelate has some interesting features, The 
wealth of carving by Grinling Gibbons cannot 
escape notice. Theentrance porch of the castle, 
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of red brick, was built by Bishop Fox, and is 
known as Fox’s Tower, embattled with octagonal 


turrets. Over the entrance of this tower is a 
sun-dial with the motto: Jmputantur pre- 
tereunt, 


“ Weetwood Croft” and ‘‘ Oak Lea.”—A ground 
plan of ‘‘ Weetwood Croft,” near Leeds, was 
published in our issue for June 21st, 1899, in 
which issue also appeared a perspective, repro- 
duced from a pencil drawing by Mr. C. E. 
Mallows, F.R.I.B.A. Another perspective draw- 
ing by Mr, F. L. Griggs was also illustrated in 
our issue for May 25th, 1898. The house is built 
entirely of local stone, and the roof was intended 
to be covered with stone slabs, but by the 
owner’s wish red tiles were used ‘instead. The 
parapet of the porch is carved with vine, grapes, 
birds, and butterflies; the knots under it are 
carved with different flowers, and on the sundial 
are carved wild roses and the motto ‘True as 
the Sun.” All the principal rooms have oak 
floors and the hall is panelled to door height. 
Mr. Francis W. Bedford, F.R.I.B.A., was the 
architect,—‘‘ Oak Lea” is a small stable designed 
by Messrs. Francis W. Bedford, F.R.1.B.A,, “and 
Sydney D. Kitson, M.A,, of Greek Street 
Chambers, Leeds, for Mr. 8. M. Bryde, It has 
a coach-house, harness-room, one stall, and one 
loose-box on the ground floor, with loft over, It 
is built of local stone with red-tiled roof. It 
was erected in 1898. 
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Sir William Roberts-Austen. K.C.B., F.R.S., Hon. 


civil engineer, he would say that it was ‘to take 


’ Fowler words to the effect that engineers had — 


- with which the lecture dealt had been strangely 
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AY a special meeting of the ‘Institution of * 
Civil Engineers held on April 23rd therg 
tenth ‘James Forrest” lecture was delivered by 


M.Inst.C.E., the subject being ‘The Relations 
between Metallurgy and Engineering.” The 
lecturer quoted Mr. G, P. Bidder, who, in his 
presidential address to the Institution delivered 
in 1860, said ‘that if he were called upon to 
define the object and scope of the profession of © 


up the results’ discovered by the abstract men 
of science and to apply them practically for the 
commetcial advantage of the world at large, 
and to diffuse their beneficent. influence among 
all classes of his fellow citizens.’ He hoped to 
be able to show that metallurgists practising an 
industrial art had helped the engineer to do- 
this, and in evidence that such was the case he 
quoted from the presidential address of Sir John 
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been more assisted by members of the Institu- 
tion and by distinguished men of science 
generally in relation to iron and steel than as 
regarded any other material. The relations 


stimulated by the intervention of men who, in 
many cases, were neither engineers nor metal- 
lurgists, but were men whose lives had been 
devoted to abstract science: Such men recog- 
nised the value of certain metals and alloys for 
definite uses, they investigated their mechanical 
properties, and proclaimed their merits to en- 
gineers, The intervener then disappeared, 
leaving behind some coefficient or constent 
bearing his name by which he was gratefully — 
remembered. As an instance, Galileo’s estima- 
tion of the tensile strength of copper cylinders Se 
and Young’s determination of the rigidity’ of ts 
steel (which had resulted in Young’s modu hig 
were cited. 

It was not easy to fix the period in indudgeee 
history at which the metallurgist began to give - 
the engineer material assistance. If in this 
country Stonehenge were taken as a starting 
point, the architect-engineer who designed that 
crowning example of neolithic art could not 
have received any assistance from the metallur- 
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gist. That stately structure arose from the 


plain at a time when bronze tools were known ~ 
but were not in general use, and this period had 
recently been fixed by Mr. Gowland at about. 
2,000 B.c. In another phase of engineering — 
work it was known that Rome, in the days of — 
her occupation of this country, trusted to the 
metallurgists of our island to supply the lead — 
which was so extensively used in the Eternal 
City. The fourth-century wrought-iron column ~ 
discovered in India,'and the girders and beams 
of the Orissa temples, rendered it necessary to 


exercise great caution as to the period at which 


iron was used in construction. Such magnificent — 
efforts as those given were, however, not main- — 
tained, and no widespread or continuous records 
of the metallurgists’ contributions to early con- 
structive work could be presented. On the 


‘other hand, the civil engineer had, to quote the 


Charter of the Institution, “ advanced mechani- 
cal. science and directed the great sources of 


_ power in Nature for the use and convenience of 


man” for ages before the metallurgists rendered _ 


more than incidental service. 


As examples of great engineering works into 
the construction of which no metal entered the | 
lecturer referred to and gave illustrations of the 


primitive cantilever bridges of pine trees used to 4 


cross mountain torrents in Savoy. The interest- 
ing thirteenth- -century cantilever bridge made — 
up of 20ft. beams given in the note-book of 
Villars de Honnecourt was also shown, as was a 
bascule bridge of the Middle Ages. The dome 
of Milan Cathedral, as designed by Leonardo da 
Vinci, the great Tuscan painter, engineer and — 


_ architect, was also referred to as an example of 


a structure in which metal was. not used. The 
employment of cast-iron from the time of Queen ~ 
Elizabeth to the present day was then dealt 
with, and the proposed cast-iron bridge of 
6OUIt. single span by Telford and D uglas was 
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sufficient that an architect on being appointed 
an assessor in any competition should make 
such enquiries as would qualify him to judge of 
the merits of the designs submitted, whether he 
were a specialist in the particular kind of 
building to be erected or not. The Council of 
the Society wrote to the Institute saying that 
they could not agree with them in their 
decision.—During the year the Society’s first 
Green Book, compiled and edited by the 
president for the year, was published, 
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~ GLASGOW INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS. 


HE annual report of the Council for. the 
session 1901-2 refers to the alteration made 

in the rules to bring the electoral year more into 
line with that of the R.I.B.A. The annual 
meeting has been changed from the third Tuesday 
in October to the third Tuesday in April: so 
that the present report really only deals with a 
half-year session. The members now on the 
roll number seventy-two. The Photographic 
Collection Committee have completed the set 
of architectural photographs brought together 
in connection with the Glasgow Exhibition, 
illustrating the architecture of Glasgow from the 
cathedral down to buildings of the most recent 
times, The total expense isnot expected to exceed 
£20. The photographs may form the nucleus of a 
_ larger collection, in which all the works of archi- 
tectural interest in Glasgow and the West of 
Scotland will be included. Space has been 
provided for such an extension, and members 
and other architects are invited to present 
photographs of buildings erected from their 
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referred to,‘and it was pointed out that in the 
nineteenth century metallurgists, by creating 
the-age of steel, more than atoned for their 


somewhat tardy and intermittent efforts to 
supply engineers with suitable materials, 

- As regarded the use of cast-iron and malleable 
_ iron, it was admitted that the necessity for 
. pumping water out of mines was the main 


HFERENCE is made in. the annual report 
for the past year to the new draft by-laws 

of the Leeds Corporation. These-were considered 
by the Society and various alterations suggested, 


‘but the authorities were not disposed to consider 


designs and coming within the category men- 
tioned. The offer of such contributions should, 
in the first place, be intimated, with information 
regarding the building illustrated, to the secre- 
tary for submission to and approval by the 


factor in the evolution of the steam-engine, and, 
in turn, the development of British metallurgy 
of iron and steel dated from the time when the 
steam-engine of Watt enabled air to be readily 
pumped into the biast-furnace employed for the 
production of cast-iron. It was then pointed 
out that more than half of the last century had 
elapsed before the “age of steel” began, and. 
‘that towards the end of the century great 
attention was devoted to considerations con- 
nected with the molecular structure and. pro- 
ee of steel, and to enforcing the action of 
_ carbon —the element which gave steel ‘its pro- 
’ perties — by the addition of other elements than 
carbon in very small proportions, With regard 
to the slow growth of confidence in the qualities 
of steel, the opinion of successive presidents of 
the Institution, as expressed in their addresses, 
was quoted ; in 1887, when Sir George Bruce 
delivered his address, the merits of steel had at 
last received recognition, and as regards the 
crowning triumph of the age of steel—the Forth 
'Bridge—Sir George exultingly exclaimed: “ At 
‘the Menai Bridge the total quantity of iron was 
11,468 tons ; at the Forth Bridge there will be 
- 50,000 tons of steel and iron.” No one had done 
more than Sir Benjamin Baker to insist on the 
_importance of phenomena, which engineers used 
'to consider ‘‘mysterious” in connection with 
_the behaviour of steel, and his warnings and 
example were at last bein g regarded and followed. 
The lecturer pointed out that when metallurgists 
gave engineers mild steel they provided a cinder- 
free solid solution of iron and carbon. All 
subsequent advance had been due to the recog- 
nition of this fact and to the gradual study of 
the properties of metallic solid solutions. Sir 
~ John Hawkshaw, in his presidential address to 
- the Institution delivered in 1862, had said that 
if the strength of iron could be doubled the 
advantages might be equal to the discovery of a 
new metal more valuable than iron had ever 
been, The lecturer coutended that this was 
exactly what metallurgists had done with regard 
o steel. ie sy 
In conclusion, he appealed to the new Alex- 
‘ander III. Bridge at Paris as showing the need | 
for the careful measurement of high tempera- 
tures in connection with the treatment of large 
masses of steel. In the constiuction of the 
bridge 2,200 tons of cast steel had been employed 
apd) a peculiar molecular structure was imparted 
the steel by rapidly cooling it in air from a 
temperature of 1,000° C. to 600° C.; this gave 
the metal certain mechanical properties which 
} it bist ae not otherwise have possessed, 


them orto grant an extension of timein which the 
Society might discuss the by-laws. When the 
Local Government Board inspector appears in 
Leeds to hear. objections the Society will give 
evidence in support of their views.—The Council 
objected to’ the assessor for the new baths at 
Bramley and York Road, Leeds, nominated by 
the Leeds city authorities, on the ground that the 
assessor in such a competition should be an expert 
in the design and construction of baths. They 
also named some architects who would meet with 
their approval if appointed to the post. The 
assessor, though verbally expressing his willing- 
ness to refer the matter. to the Leeds Town 
Clerk, refused to withdraw from his appoint- 
ment and awarded the premiums, The Council 
‘then laid the correspondence with the assessor 
before the Council of the R.I.B.A., asking them 
to endorse their action. This the Institute 
refused to do, stating that they considered it 


Council. Photographs should b3 printed and 
mounted in conformity with those in the collec- 
tion already formed, The ninth triennial com- 
petition for the Alexander Thomson Travelling 
Studentship is to be held-this year, the drawings 
to be lodged with the secretary by December 
26th, and the Council are glad to report that 
the individual applications for copies of the 
programme have far exceeded their expectation, 
based on former competitions, as these already 
number upwards of seventy and have come 
from all parts of the Kingdom. The Council 
regret they have nothing to add to the statement 
in their last report with regard to the Glasgow 
Royal Infirmary competition.. The revenue 
account shows a balance in hand of £10 13s. 9d, 
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In St. Olave Church, Exeter, new oak chancel 
and parclose screens have been erected by Messrs. 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter. 
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ANNUAL DINNER. 


HE eighteenth annual dinner of the Society 
of Architects was held on Friday evening 
last in the banqueting hall of Princes’ Restaurant, 
Piccadilly, W., the president, Mr. Silvanus 
Treyail, F.R.I.B.A., J.P., presiding. The com- 
pany numbered about 150, and included Alder- 
man Sir William Treloar, Lord Monkswell, Sir 
William Richmond, K.C.B., R.A., the Bishop of 
Southwark, Archdeacon Sinclair, the Hon. W. F, 
Massey-Mainwaring, M.P., Sir Wyke Bayliss, 
F.S.A., Mr. T. P. O’Connor, M.P., Mr. Edward 
Terry, Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, the mayors of 
several London boroughs, the presidents of 
various associations, and managers of large rail- 
way and shipping concerns. After the royal 
toasts had been given, Sir William Richmond 
proposed the toast to ‘‘ Ministers of Religion,” 
in doing which he referred to the fact that in 
the past the ministers of religion had also been 
the ministers of art: it had been so in Egypt, 
where, under the Theban dynasties, the) priests 
had regulated the artists. The practice had 
been followed in ‘later times, but, happily, we 
were now free of it, and it behoved ministers of 
religion, instead of embarking into periods out 
of our cognizance, to identify themselves with 
the leading artistic movements of their time, 
In these days we could not repeat the methods 
of popes who impoverished the people to build 
a new Rome, and we needed to diminish the 
excrescences on our buildings and meet the 
demands of the church by simplicity and propor- 
tion. It was not the slightest use to hark back. 
We had to construct in iron and steel, and the 
ereatest architects would be those who best 
conformed to the requirements of the day. 
The Bishop of Southwark and Archdeacon 
Sinclair responded. The latter said that there 
had always been the greatest harmony between 
the authorities of St. Paul’s Cathedral and Sir 
William Richmond in regard to the decorations. 
He mentioned the proposal to rebuild the parish 
church of Islington, plans for which had been 
prepared by Mr. Reginald Blomfield. These 
would cost £30,000'to execute, but, for finan ial 
reasons, the amount had to be cut down to 
£20,000. He regretted this and had done his 
utmost to prevent it, and in thys* connection he 
pointed out that it was not absolutely necessary 
for one generation to build the whole of a church 
in a year—it was better to have a really good 
plan and bnuitd as much of it as we could, In 
conclusion he said that it had always been a 
dream of his that Wren’s earlier design for St. 
Paul’s should be carried out somewhere. ~ As 
could be seen from the model they possessed, it 
was a more beautiful design than the existing 
building, and Wren abandoned it under 
compulsion with great regret. 

The next toast was that of “The-Houses of 
Parliament,’ proposed by Mr. Frank Dodd, 
barrister-at-law, and responded to by Lord 
Monkswell, Mr. Massey-Mainwaring and Mr. 
Edward Hain. Mr. Massey-Mainwaring observed 
that, though the Houses of Parliament were 10) 
beautiful outside, the ventilation and sanitary 
arrangements were most imperfect. 

The téast of “The Imperial Forces of the 
Empite”’ was next given, proposed by Mr, W. A. 
MeArthur, M.P., and responded to by Major- 
Genera! Hamley, C.B., and Colonel F. J. Hext, 
B.G.A. Mr, T. P. O'Connor. M. P., then proposed 
“The London Authorities,” whose great work 
was, in his opinion, the breaking down of that 
isolation of individuals characteristic of great 
cities like London. In the course of his speech 
he jocularly observed with regard to the several 
mayors present that he expected to be in the 
company, of free-born Englishmen; yet he 
found himself in'the midst of men in chains! 
Alderman’ Sir William Treloar, Mr, G. Ih. 
Gomme (clerk to the London County Council); 
Mr, E. Barnes, J.P..(Mayor of St. Pancras) 
and Dr. James White (Mayor of Lambeth) 
responded. 

Sir Wyke Bayliss proposed the toast of the 
evening —“ The Society of Architects and Archi- 
tecture,” Architecture, he said, should be under 
the control of architects and not of painters, 
Each saw with different eyes and thought with 
different thoughts. The paiuter saw in the 
plane, with two dimensions: the, architect saw 


in the round, with three dimensions. Neither 
the Parthenon nor Westminster Abbey was con- 
céived by a painter, and it was not for cither to 
trespass on the other. Whilst looking over a 
portfolio of his (the speaker’s) sketches of Italian 
churches the late Cardinal Manning admitted 
that there was beauty in all of them, but his 
heart was not stirred till he came to St. Peter's, 
Rome. ‘Two things were there—a great circle 
and a great arch above; but that was enough. 
He admitted that at Westminster there was 
beauty in part, but at St. Peter’s you saw it 
at once, all, and for ever. It was the idca 
that lifted, architecture to the level of a fine 
art. 
responded. Other toasts were ‘The Arts and 
Crafts allied to Architecture” and - 
Visitors.” In proposing the latter Mr. Walter 
W. Thomas, referring to the Liverpool Cathedral 
question, suggested that the model of Wren’s 
earlier St. Paul’s might be sent down to Liver- 
pool for consideration with the other designs. 


Engineering Notes. 


A New Subway at Clapham Junction has been 


opened by the London and South-Western 
Railway Company for passengers, 

The Scheme of further Ventilating the House of 
Commons has been begun. A hole has been 
made in the roof by removing one of the sloping 
panels over the Strangers’ Gallery, and an 
electrically-worked fan will be fixed there. 

A New Telegraph Recording Instrument.—The 
Typewriting Telegraph Corporation, Ltd, of 
303-5, Dashwood House, New Broad Street, 
E.C., are the proprietors of Stelje’s Telegraph 
Recording Instrument. Its chief features are 
that no batteries are required. (the necessary 
current being obtained from a magneto driven by 
hand or power) and that it automatically records 
messages being sent. 

Underground Tramways.—Last week a Com- 
mittee of the House of Commons had under con- 
sideration the London County Council Subways 
and Improvements Bill. The proposal was to 
construct. a tramway. worked by electricity, 
commencing at Theobalds Road, where it would 
form a junction with an existing tramway, now 
the property of the London County Council, 
though it is not worked by them. Thence it 
would fall in level until in Soutnampton Row it 
would be below the level of the street, and it 
would then, in a shallow subway, pass along the 
site of the supposed new street from South- 
ampton Row to the Strand until it met the 
crescent near the Strand, which the Council 
haye power already under an Act of 1899 to 
gonstruct. There it would turn towards the 
Embankmen*, on reaching which, near. Waterloo 
Bridge, it would come.out on the level. The 
tramway is an attempt to deal with the problem 
of the congestion of the streets. At no distant 
date the London County Council will be able to 
work the whole of the tramways in London by 
electricity. Mr. Alfred Baker, manager of the 
tramways worked by the London County Council, 
described the system of tramways in Boston, 
America, very similar to that now proposed, the 
results being most satisfactory. Mr. Fitzmaurice, 
chief engiueer to the London County Council ; 
Mr. Joseph Baker, vice-chairman of the High- 
ways Committee of the London County Council ; 
and Mr, J. H. Ryder, electrical engineer to the 
Council; gave evidence, The Committee passed 
the preamble of the Bill. 


Mr. William Stirling, dronivens, late of York 


Buildings, Adelphi, has committed suicide at the - 


age of forty-one years. Mr... George Cawthorn, 
estate agent, of the same address, said at the in- 
quest that Mr. Stirling lived the life of a recluse. 
Not having seen him “for fourteen days, witness 
on Thursday last cailed in the police, and they 


found him lying on the floor in a pool of blood, . 


from wounds in the throat self-inflicted by a 
razor. Mr, William Kingross Arber, solicitor, 
stated that Mr. Stirling was his second cousin. 
He was an exceedingly clever architect, but a 
disappointed’ man, not having met with the’ 
success. he merited. He had’ no desire to 
associate with his fellow-creatures at all, His 
father died from softening of the brain. Mr. 
Stirling was Assistant Professor of ‘Architecture 
at, University relieee London. 


The president and Mr, Alfred Darbyshire | 
‘SD lye. 


Builders’ Notes. 


British Fire-Prevention Committee.—Publication 
No. 65 describes and illustrates the new testing 


station at 66, Porchester Road, Westbourne — a 
Park, W. . 
The Plumbers’ Company will present Mr. — 


Andrew Carnegie with the honorary freedom at 
the Guildhall .on Wednesday, May 14th, in 
recognition of his munificent gifts forthe pro- 
motion of education amongst all ee of the 
community. 


Mr. William Wilson, builder, of Edge Hil, Liver: 
pool, died recently at the ag+ of sixcy-seven 
years. He was a native of Milnthorpe, West- ~~ 
morland, When a young man he went to 
Liverpool; and commenced operations aga master- 
builder, soon acquiring a wide connection. He 
executed a number of important contracts, 


The Builders’ Clerks’ Benevolent Institution held 
its twenty-fourth annual dinner at the Holborn 
Restaurant last week. Mr. F. L. Dove, presi- 
dent, occupied the chair, Mr. EH. Brooks, 
treasurer, stated that when the first report was 
issued they had £638 invested, whereas that 
item in the accounts was now £7,000. They used 
to give pensions of £20 a yeartothe men and 
of £15 to the widows: and the amounts were 
now £30 and £24 respectively. Mz, J, Austin, — 
the secretary, announced subscriptions: and 
donations to the amount of over £300, © 


The Buildiog Trade in Portsmouth. —At/a recent 
meeiing of the Portsmouth Trades’ Council 
attention was called to the depression in the 
building trade, and it was asserted that there 
were many workmen who had uot been able to 
get a fortnight’s work since Christmas. Distress 
was rife, and relief was much needed, and it > — 
was suggested that grants to the needy might 
well be made out of the accumulating surplusof 
about £600 raised about eight years ago, wheu 
distress in the winter was very acute, Several — % 
menibers gave personal -testimony as to the serious 
character of the distress, and it was decided that 7 
the Mayor should be approached on the matte 
with regard to the formation of a relief fund or 
to the making of grants from the fund. ~The 
Hastney and North End districts appear to Pas ae, 
untouched by the depression, and this is easily — 
acccunted for oy the fact that building thereis 
constant and regular, Noith Enid being especially 

busy just now with new churches, and the 
builders have their full staffs at work. If it 
were found nece-sary to distribute the fund, the 
Mayor said it would be necessary to see that 
only the artisans who had actually belonged to 7 
4 
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the town, or had been resident in it for sume 
years, should participate. 

London County Council.—At last week's meeting 
of the Cuuncil the Parliamentary Committee re- 
ported that there were twenty-six Bills before 

' Parliament dealing with “‘tube” railways in — 
London, and up to the present time fourteen of 
them had been’ referred to, a Lords Committee, | 
The Highways Committee urged the necessity of 
some specially-constituted b ady being established 
to which new schemes for the provision of means 
of transit in London might. be referred, in order 
to secure uniformity and systematic action in » 
the matter, It was to be borae in mind that | 
‘the question of locomotion was closely connecte 4 
with the provision of housing accommodation, 
the control of the increasingly congested tratic 
of London, and other important .problems, and 
this fact made it the more essential that a special 
authority should be entrusted with the duty of . 
dealing with the transit question in London. 
After discussion the subject dropped. — Dr. 
Longstaff, as chairman of the Building Act 
Committee, said with regard to the Hackney 
fire, in which the construction of the building 
was such as to prevent the use of fire-escapes, 
that the Fire Brigade Commictee might obtaiu 
some suggestions as to buildings which could be 
of use to the Building Act Committee. Some- 
thing might then be done by imposing conditions 
as to the way in which alterations and’ additions 

_ were mee to existing phaoey its a s sj 


Mr, Christopher Harston, F.R.I.B.A. (of. the firm a 
of A. & GC, Harston, architects, of London), has 
been appointed a justice of the peace of the —. 

county ot Kent for the, Dacttord SAC IatORy) ants 
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-~ criminal cases. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


ARBITRATIONS. - 


By BE, A GRUNING, 

MEETING of the Architectural Association 

was held last Friday, Mr. G. B. Carvill, 

vice-president, in the chair, Mr, H. A, Hall was 

elected a member of the Association, and the 

following additional donations to the New Pre- 
mises Fund were then announced :— 


£ s. d. 

W. H.-Lever -- - . . = ime wngd, OO 
W. Henry White - - - - - 1010 0 
O. de Gruchy ~- - - - - 6 5. 0 
H. E. Rider - - - - - - 5 5 0 
_ L, Jacob are Seay * = - Sensi 
E. J. Stubbs - - - - - Day eat) 
Francis R. Taylor - - - Na aa 
A. O. Dickie ap Se eS - 4 Se aed 
‘ [T.T.G.Donaldson-Selby - - - 110 
Vv. A. Flower - - - - - LALO 
H. W. H. Palmer - - = - - 8 ht BRM 
W. M. Paton - - - - > by 153.0 
H.O.Trimmell  - Se ae ce Se yl 
Horace W bites Wie ts oka tet SC 1h 2.0 
O. H. Strange - - - - - Ve 
G. Vernon - - - : - - Ed =<0. 
A. T, Griffith Se aie nisl nes Aah 1-050 
. 63.16 0 

Donations previously announced 4,063 8 6 
Total - . - £4,197 4 6 


* Mr. E, A. Gruning then read his paper on 


“‘ Arbitrations,” of which the following is a 


summary :— 
I propose to speak simply on arbitrations 
from the architect’s point of view, and to con- 
fine myself entirely to such as may occur in the 
ordinary practice of an architect. I propose 
also not to go too deeply into the question of 
precedents, or of law. In fact, as far as possible, 
to base my remarks on the knowledge I have 
personally gained in active practice. 
Arbitration was really the earliest species of 
law. In primeval times the king or head of a 
tribe was the arbitrator, both in ciyi! and 
In course of time, law super- 
seded arbitration, but a reaction set in, by 
which arbitration has become more than for- 
merly a recognised means of settling disputes, 
being now invested with legal powers, which 
until recently did not exist. 
Although many arbitrations had taken place 


under agreements, the beginning of this change — 


arose with the legislation of the Law Procedure 
Act of 1854.. But the Arbitration Act of 1889 
did more than anything to put arbitrations on a 


proper basis, and to invest them with a dignity - 
and importance which till then they had not 


possessed. Without going into the detailed 
provisions of this Act, it may be said that the 
arbitrator has all the powers of a judge of the 
High Court, except the power of committal to 
prison for contempt of court. His proceedings 
are as strictly defined as those of the courts, 
and he cannot be deposed except for misconduct 
‘ or corruption. é; 

The object of arbitration is, or should be, to 
simplify the decision of disputes, The arbi- 
trator should be an expert in the matter which 
he has to decide, the object being to avoid 
waste of time in informing him of the customs 


of professions and trades, and bringing evidence | 


necessary to prove such matters, which he 
should, of his own knowledge, be able to decide 
upon without any such evidence. Arbitrations, 
too, should not, if before a lay arbitrator, be 
allowed to involve questions of law. These, if 
they do arise, are better dealt with direct by 
the proper courts, though I shall afterwards 
show how an arbitrator can deal with them in 
case of need. 

There are three classes of arbitration—first, 
with two arbitrators and an umpire, the decision 
of the umpire alone being final; secondly, 
. where the decision of the umpire in conjunction 
with one of the arbitrators is necessary ; thirdly, 
where there is a sole arbitrator. With regard 
to the first, excepting the cases to which we 
shall refer. hereafter, it is desirable to avoid 
having two arbitrators and an umpire, unless 
the arbitrators conduct the case on behalf of 
their respective clients. This is not so if 
counsel or solicitors are employed, and in such 
a case the two arbitrators merely sitting with 
the umpire are practically more ornamental 
than useful, Under. the second head there is 


only one class of arbitration, namely, that of 
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party walls, under the Metropolitan Building 
Act of 1894. Here it is necessary that two of 
the three surveyors should sign the award, 
Under the third head, where there is a sole 
arbitrator, this is, in many respects, the best 
method of arriving at a rapid decision on the 
points in dispute. 


The matters which come to the arbitration | 


of an architect or surveyor can be classed as | 


follows :— 


| 
Party walls under the London Building Act | 


of 1894; dangerous structures; questions arising 
out of the various factory Acts and amendments 
thereto ; questions relating to light and air; 
building contracts; dilapidations ; professional 
questions between architect and client; and 
compensation cases. (Under this last head would 
be included insurance claims.) 

With regard to the party-wall question under 
the London Building Act, 1894, this is really 
the most frequent of disputes arising in our 
practice. The method of dealing with it is very 
carefully set out in section 8, and I need hardly 
here waste time in describing the nature of the 
procedure. It amounts to this, that an arbitrator 
or surveyor is appointed by the building owner, 
and another by the adjoining owner, and if 
these two gentlemen cannot agree on the merits 
of the case, they must agree to refer the matter 
to the umpire, technically known as the third 
surveyor. 

With regard to the dangerous structures, this 
is a new form of arbitration, arising under the 
Act of 1894. Formerly all such cases were 
under the jurisdiction of, and were tried at, the 
police court of the district. It is now open to 
any one considering himself aggrieved by the 
receipt of a dangerous structure notice to give 
notice under Part 9 of the Act, provided he 
does'so within seyen days, requiring the matter 
to be referred to arbitration and clause 107 of 
the Act prescribes the method in which this 
shall be done. It is practically a repetition of 
the procedure in party walls, with tbe excep- 
tion that the award is signed by the arbitrator 
or umpire only. In this case, if the owner of 
the alleged dangerous structure does nct demand 
within seven days after service of the notice 
the appointment of an arbitrator, the matter 
reverts to the police courts, as under the former 
Acts. 4 i 

We now come to arbitrations on questions 
of light and air, by far the most difficult of any 
with which an architect or surveyor can be 
called on to deal, The state of the law on this 
subject could not be more unsatisfactory than 
it is, owing to the conflicting decisions of 
various judges and the reversal of the judg- 
ments of the court of first instance by the 
Courts of Appeal—notably in recent cases 
Efforts are being made to obtain a revision of 
the law as to easements of this class by a joint 
Special, Committee. appointed by the Royal 
Institute of British Architects and the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution, with the assistance of two 
eminent King’s Counsel, A Bill will be intro- 
duced into Parliament, we hope, in the current 
session. The main principles of the proposed 
Bill are settlement by arbitration, the pro- 
ceedings being similar to those under the 
Factory Act; the elimination of extravagant 
claims for special uses.of ancient lights; the 
extinction of claims of this class in future 
buildings not already possessing ancient lights ; 
‘and the simplification of means of objecting 
to such lights being acquired by the simple 
means of giving a statutory notice of objection 
instead of the present cumbrous and. barbarous 
means of erecting and maintaining screens or 
other physical obstructions. Arbitrations under 
this head arise under different circumstances. 
The arbitrator or umpire may be appointed by 
agreement; he may be appointed by the Judge 
of the Court in which the case is tried, or he 
may be required simply to report to the Judge 
his independent opinion of the case. In this 
sense he is practically an arbitrator, inasmuch 
as the Judge would probably, and in nearly 
every case, give his judgment in accordance 


with such revort, if confined strictly to questions: 


of fact. The duties of the arbitrator here are 
very wide, and he can, and should, often do 
much to bring the parties together by suggesting 
a reasonable compromise, either by the modi- 
fication of the defendant’s proposed building by 
reasonable compensation for the injury likely 
to be inflicted, or often successfully by suggest- 


ing an improvement to the plaintiff's bu lding— 
of course, in the latter case to be carried out at 
the expense of the defendant. 

The next class we have to deal with are 
dilapidations, These are more strictly matters 
of account. The repairing clauses in leas*s and 
agreements are often vague, and it is, therefore, 
often difficult to arrive at a decision. The 
arbitrator must determine on the items of claim 
which he intends to allow, and after that, price 
them according to the best of his knowledge. 

A more delicate question than that arising 
between architects and their clients cannot be 
conceived. The procedure is the same as in 
other arbitrations, but in this—more than in 
any other class of cases—there is apt to be 
personal feeling and recrimination. In my own 
experience most such cases arise where the so- 
called architect is not a member of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects, but nevertheless 
attempts to use, and often to unduly interpret 


| and strain to the utmost, the schedule of pro- 


fessional charges. 

With compensation cases the architect has 
comparatively little to do. These claims gener- 
ally arise with reference 4o properties taken 
under the authority of an Act of Parliament, 
Iam sorry to say that, with the occasional ex- 
ception of the plaintiff's case in actions for 
injury to light and air, there is no class of 
arbitration or trial in which such exaggeration 
takes place as in compensation cases. This 
would seem to arise under the idea that a jury 
or an arbitrator would average the claims made 
against the counter offers. 

With regard to the duties of arbitrators and 
umpire. Should arbitrators be employed, their 
duty is to prepare each his own case: to boil it 
down and simplify it, so as to only produce the 
salient points of real importance at the hearing. 
He should, if he can, endeavour to ascertain and 
to work out the opponent’s case, so as to be 
ready to meet his opponent’s arguments. He 
should have every drawing; every paper that he 
has to produce during the case readily accessible 
and at hand, in order to avoid waste of time. 
In party wall cases, before the third surveyor is 
called in, accurate drawings should be made of 
the--wall, both in plan, elevation and section. 
The wall should be plumbed to ascertain how 
far, if at all, it is out of the upright; and the 
nature of the materials of which it is composed 
should be as far as possible ascertained. The 
surveyor to the building owner should also be 
prepared to state exactly what he really pro- 
poses to do, Which cannot always be disclosed by 
the statutory party-wall notice, as this has to 


“be given in advance, and it is not always pos- 


sible at first to ascertain the exact circumstances 
of the case and condition of the structure in 
question, 

Now, in speaking of the duties of arbitrators 
as such, where there is an umpire, | may as well 
say that under this head I include the duties of 
architects or surveyors who have to prepare 
their side of the case for hearing. In all of 
these cases the same care should be taken in pre- 
paration—no points should be overlooked, and 
the points likely to be raised by the opposite 
side should be foreseen. The two architects, 
whether acting as arbitrators or not, should 
before the hearing agree to facts as far as they 
possibly can; they should yerify each otber’s 
drawings, In cases of light aud air they should 
prepare a model, to be jointly agreed upon by 
both’ parties, and they:should do everything to 
avoid disputes as to fact at the hearing, so that 
time will not be wasted in producing a lot of 
evidence to'‘prove anything which ought not to 
require proof at all. 

With regard to the Factory Acts, arbitrations 
are a procedure of comparatively modern form. 
They arise out of the operation of the original 
Factory Act and of numerous amendments of 
such Act, and are confined to determining the 
necessary provision for means of escape in case 
of fire, and to certain sanitary arrangements, 
both of which appear formerly to have been 
much neglected. Many difficult cases arise, 
owing to practical considerations, and the neces- 
sity of obtaining rights of way or access to the 
premises of neighbouring owners. In this case 


‘the presence of umpire and two arbitrators is 


necessary at the hearing. The parties may or 
may not be represented by solicitors or counsel. 
The decision, however, rests solely with the 
umpire. As in all other cases, there is an appeal 
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to the Courts; but this appeal can only be on 
points of law and the validity of award, but not 
upon the facts as originally decided. 
Troublesome matters are arbitrations arising 
out of builders’ contracts. Here, again, much 
can be done to shorten a reference by agreeing 
beforehand to such items as possible, and also 
by agreeing in what order the claim and counter- 
claim, if any, should be taken, so that in case of 
need an interim decision may be given, shorten- 
ing disputes only too likely to prolonged. Under 
the form of contract now in general use, the 
arbitration can only be opened after completion 
of the works, or when either party is dissatisfied 
with the architect’s final certificate. But there 


are many cases in which much friction can be | 
avoided and time saved by a hearing during | 


progress of the works. The architect of a build- 
ing must always remember that he is not only 
the agent of his client or employer. He must 
also during progress of the works as above men- 
tioned hold the scales of justice between em- 
ployer and contactor. Questions as to material 
and workmanship may arise which it is difficult 
to determine later on, when much of the con- 
structive work hasbeen covered up. 

As to dilapidation arbitrations, I think I have 
already said nearly as much as I need. These 
rarely get into the Courts; they are generally 
settled by the surveyors on behalf of claimant 
and landlord, and tenant or defendant, an agree- 
ment being come to before negotiation as to the 
name of the third person, or umpire, whose 
decision shall be final. 
little interest, rarely involving any special 
principle of law, but really only being a money 
dispute. 

With regard to disputes between architects 
and clients, | think I need add no more to what 
I have already said. In compensation cases, the 
procedure is practically the same as in other 
arbitrations already noticed. 

I have, therefore, so far, I think, defined the 
various methods of procedure, the duties of the 
umpire and arbitrators, including under the 
Jatter head the architects or surveyors employed 
to advise their respective clients. 


We now come to the preparation of awards. | 
The first duty of the arbitrator or umpire is to | 


ascertain that he is properly and legally ap- 
pointed, to receive and take into his possession 
the documents or agreements referring to such 
appointment, to ascertain generally the nature 


of the claim and counter-claim, if any, so as to | 


avoid what I may call fishing claims, and to 
regulate the order in which the case shall be 
heard, The arbitrator or umpire may be ap- 


pointed in various ways; he may be appointed | 


by a judge of one of the High Courts; he may 
be appointed by agreement, or by some person 
to whom his nomination has been referred, such 
as the President of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, or of the Surveyors’ Institution ; he 
may be the person specially nominated in a 
building contract as the arbitrator. The pre- 
liminary points being settled, he must proceed 
with the hearing, first arranging as to whether 
witnesses are to be sworn, and must show great 
patience in allowing all matters to be brought 
forward, and at the same time firmness in 
stopping irrelevant matter and personal recrim- 
ination. He sometimes may, in questions of 
light and air particularly, be able to make a 
suggestion which practically puts an end to the 


case, and it is his duty, whenever he can do s0, | 


to shorten the proceedings by means of pro- 
posing a fair compromise. He should avoid in- 
terfering in the conduct of the case, leaving each 
party to conduct his own case, and only speak- 
ing when it is necessary to give a decision on a 
point of procedure or to settle or define a 
doubtful answer. He should particularly avoid 
showing any leaning to either side, and should 
allow no expression of his opinion as to the 
merits of the case to escape him. In rare cases 
it may be necessary for him to give an interim 


decision, or to state a case for the opinion of a | 
superior court prior to proceeding further; for 


instance, he may have to decide in a disputed 
acount whether or no there is a contract ; but 
this should not be done unless absolutely 
necessary. At the conclusion of the hearing, - 
having given both sides a fair and impartial 
opportunity of bringing forward evidence and 
statements, he should reserve his decision in 
order to read through the evidence and his own | 
notes. These he should make himself, shortly, | 


| their own awards. 


They are matters of | 


of the heads of the evidence, If shorthand 
notes are taken throughout the whole of the 
proceedings, his own short nutes, embodying 
only the salient points, are much easier of 
reference than a verbatim report. It is always 
well to agree, with regard to shorthand notes, 
by whom they shall ‘be paid for in the first’ 
instance, and that they shall be sccepted as 
correct by both parties, It is perfectly useless 
to have two shorthand writers, one on either 
side. Generally speaking, it is convenient to 
have shorthand notes taken of the whole case, 
without necessarily having them transcribed in 
their entirety. It sayes a great deal of time to 
have the speeches of counsel and arguments 
transcribed, as it is impossible for the arbitrator 
or umpire to follow these exactly with his notes 
without causing great delay. The heads of 
evidence he mu-t himself be able to take duwn. 
In purely technical cases, such as dang rcus 
structures, party- or party-fence walls, artitra- 
tors or umpires should be capable of drawing 
In fact, the Act would seem 
to preclude the employment of solicitors ir 
counsel in these cazes. The award should 
always begin with a recapitulation of the origin 
of the dispute; under what circumstances it has 
arisen, whether under contract or otherwise. 
This part, generally called the preamble, 
should be accurate and should enumerate the 
whole matter concisely. The award itself 
should be drawn carefully in as few words as 
possible, setting forth the items in dispute in 
separate paragraphs, one paragraph to each 
item rather than a connected sentence, 
stringing them all together, and it is some- 
times necessary to attach and refer to diagrams 
or plans, &c. In it the arbitrator must recollect 
that he is both judge and jury, and in fact he has 
more power than a jury. A jury’s decision can 
be upset on the ground of misdirection by the 
judge who sums up. Anarbitrator has no one to 
sum up to him, and his decision on the facts is 
absolutely final, except as I have mentioned in 
party-wall cases. In most cases, except those 
above-named, it is advisable to employ a solicitor 
to draw the award, furnishing him, of course, 
with all documents necessary to draw the 
preamble, but not with more than the heads of 
the decision at which you have arrived, If a 
legal point is strohgly contested during the 
hearing it is better to state at once that if such 
point is insisted upon you will make your 
award subject to a special case to be stated to 
one of the superior Courts, An arbitrator must 
also remember that he is not altogether in the 
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both of the arguments on either side as well as | position of a judge. He has to decide on facts, 
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and not on law, and for that reason it is unad- 
visable and unusual that he should in any way 
give any hint of the reasons which have induced 
him to come to his decision. I have heard it 
said that this is cowardly, and that a man 
should be prepared to give his reasons for any- 
thing that he does, but I cannot see that this 
accusation is correct. The arbitrator has to do 
his duty according to his conscience, and the 
very essence of his employment is to put a 
final end to the dispute, His simple decision 
on a point of fact isan end of this, whereas if 
he gave reasons he might leave the matter open 
to continuei and prolonged further litigation. 
Where a case is stated for the opinion of the 
superior Court it is necessary to give alternative 

decisions—that is, if the Court rule one. way, 

then the deciston will be so-and-so, the alterna- 
tive decision being given in case the Court rules 

the other way. 

As to costs of arbitrations, these generally 
follow the decision, but in many cases both 
parties may be equally in the wrong, and it may 
be necessary to give some decision as to how 
costs are to be allotted. Both parties cannot be 
equally in the right. 

One last woid on awards, In making an 
award do not hesitate, or attempt a compromise. 
As far as possible give your award one way or 
the other. Nothing is so unsatisfactory to both 
parties as striking a balance, or “ splitting the 
difference.” Care must also be taken to issve 
the award within the periods prescribed by the 
Arbitration Act: But the umpire or arbitrator 
has power to enlarge the time for this, previded 
he does so in writing prior to the expiry of 
the prescribed period. 

Now, having spoken of arbitrations, I should 
like, with your permission, to speak on the 
question of their avoidance. In building con- 
tracts, for instance, the necessity for arbitration 


often arises out of carelessness, either in the 
and — 


preparation of drawings, specifications 
sometimes of quantities, or out of the want of 


proper notes made during the carrying out of 


the works. It is only fair to a builder or con-— 


é 


tractor that at the outset of the job he should ~ 
know fairly well what he has todo, To him 
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it will make a great difference in organising — 


his work and in ordering his materials; in fact, 
it may make the difference to him between — 
profit and logs. In the first place, in contract — 
drawings every line should be definite, and 
should mean something ; every colour should be 
an indication of material; shading should be 
avoided ; the drawings should not be mixed, 
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GROUND PLAN OF FRUIT MARKET AND CORN EXCHANGE, HULL. 
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DESIGN FOR A COUNTRY HOUSE.  Sipyey V. Norrn, A.R.LB.A., Architect. 
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stails ‘being superimposed upon small scale 
tawings. Hverything should be set out as far 
{ possible with the view of giving the work- 
jen actually employed what amounts to a book 
nat they can read. Drawings and draft speci- 
¢ations should be completed before being 
Jaced in the hands of the quantity surveyor, 
enerally the quantities form no part of the 
ontract, but it is only fair that the notes made 
y the quantity surveyor during the progress 
f his work should be carefully considered and 
dded to the drawings and to the specification. 
yhe quantity surveyor should also have ready 
ecess to the architect during the process of 
aking out quantities, in order that any point 
ot clear on drawings, &c., can be made so 
efore the work is tendered for. An architect 
hould, as far as possible, avoid all alteration 
f his design during the progress of the works, 
nd ought to have made up his mind beforehand 
vhat he wants to have, Alterations are a 
ruitful source of dispute, though they often 
apnot be avoided on account of the idiosyn- 
rasies of clients. The next great cause of 
lispute arises out of the question of giving 
rders for extras, omissions and variations. It 
g almost impossible on works to give a written 
rder for every variation and instruction re- 
mired, but the clerk of the works or foreman 
an be instructed to make notes of these as they 
yecur from day to day to submit them to the 
rchitect on his next visit, and if the architect 
nitials them they can be then acknowledged to 
ye orders in writing under the terms of the 
ontract. The proper provision of full-sized 
ind detail drawings and other details at the 
arliest stage of the works is of great use to the 
sontractor, and the showing of consideration to 
1im in facilitating the setting-out of the work 
nd the ordering of goods is an inducement to 
1im to do his work conscientiously. Of course, 
nuilders are also often in fault, raising conten- 
jous and unwarrantable claims, The only 
remedy for this is steadily to refuse to entrust 
shem with further work. With one more re- 
mark I shall conclude. A constant source of 
trouble in contracts is the attempt to please our 
slient by trying to get a larger amount of work 
xr more elaborate work done for him than an 
wrehitect can properly expect for the amount 
placed at his disposal. 

“Mr. A. O. Collard, in proposing a vote of 
shanks to Mr. Gruning, said he thought there 


should be no law with regard to ancient lights,’ 


‘or everyoné should be required to build with a 
egard to his neighbour’s land. Mr. Henry ibe 
dare seconded the vote. He thought that quan- 
ities should always be made part of the con- 
act. Mr.H.J. Leaning said he was looking 
‘orward to the time when a special court of law 
would be established to deal with building 
natters. The objection to arbitration was that 
10 precedents were established. Messrs. C, H. 
Brodie, H. A. Satchell, Henry Lovegrove and 
3. B. Carvill also spoke. Mr, E. A. Gruning in 
‘eply said he agreed that there should be no 
aw of ancient lights, but as it was useless to try 
ind get it abolished the Institute was doing its 
yest to get the injustice minimised as much as 
yossible, and there was no doubt the Bill it was 
yromoting would go very far to do away with 
lisputes. 


R.I.B.A. ANNUAL REPORT. 


| a annual report of the Council for 1901-2, 
to be submitted at the annual general 
neeting next Monday, states the present mem- 
gership to be 1,732, made up of 617 Fellows, 
1,071 Associates and 44 Hon. Associates: a nett 
nerease of 37 during the year. Reference is 
nade to the following appointments—Mr. W. 
M. Fawcett and Mr. W. H. Seth Smith as repre- 
sentatives of the Council on the Council of the 
Architectural Museum; Mr. P. Gordon Smith 
ym the Board of Directors of the Architectural 
Union Company, in place of the late Mr. Arthur 
Cates; Mr. E. A. Gruning on the Tribunal of 
Appeal, also in place of the late Mr, Cates; Mr. 
W, D. Carée as representative on the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Societv; Mr Thomas Blas- 
ill and Mr. John Slater as representatives of 
she Institute at the annual congress of the 
Sanitary Institute to be held next September 
it Manchester, The portrait of Mr. Penrose 
(by Mr. Sargent, R.A.) has been copied 
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GROUND AND FIRST-FLOOR PLANS, NEW COUNCIL OFFICES, HEATON MOOR, STOCKPORT, 
WOODHOUSE & WILLOUGHBY, ARCHITECTS, 


for Magdalene  ‘ollege, Cambridge, by 
Mr. C. M. Newton. The Council supported 
the Ulster Society of Architects with regard to 
certain clauses in the Belfast Corporation Bill 
(see p. 343 of our issue for January lst last) ; 
these clauses have now been dropped in Com- 
mittee of the Lords, and the Society have with- 
drawn their opposition. The joint committee 
have drafted a “ Bill to amendthe Law relating 
to Basements of Light” which has received the 
approval of the Institute and the Surveyors’ 
Institution, and the matter has been referred 
back to the joint committee, with powers to 
bring the Bill before Parliament as soon as 
possible, The Council have inves‘ed £1,000 in 
Indian Government Stock-as the nucleus of a 
Building Fund for new premises (which are 
urgently needed), and will be glad to receive 
any donations. A joint committee of the 
Institute and of the Architectural Association 
have met to consider the combination of the 
two organisations in one building scheme ; 
the Council, while agreeing that they should 
both occupy one site, think that the respective 
premises should be to all intents separate build- 
ings. Sites are now being considered. The 
Institute needs about 10,000 ft. super. and the 
Association half that space. The Council have 
eranted fifty guineas to the Cretan Exploration 
Fund (Knossos excavation) and twenty guineas 
a year for five years to the British School at 
Rome. There is a balance of £1,300 over ex- 
penditure for the year ; and additional invest- 
ments have been made which bring the .total 
invested capital up to £11,500. 5 
The Art Standing Committee report that, 


| although the whole of their suggestions with 


regard to the widening of London Bridge were 
not adopted, modifications have been made on 
the lines they recommended. A letter was sent 
to the Dean of St. Paul’s asking that the designs 
for the proposed decoration of the drum of the 
dome might be publicly exhibited before the 


* work was begun, but the Dean’s reply contained 


no undertaking that there should be such an 
exhibition. The Science Standing Committee 
report that the results of the experiments for 
ascertaining the strength of different kinds 
of brickwork will, it is hoped, be. shortly 
issued in pamphlet’ form. The supporting 


_ power of rocks and soils is still under considera- 


tion, as well as the proposed standard sizes of 
steel sections, and the subject of cement- 
concrete in flats and floors. 

The Manchester Society of Architects held its 
annual general meeting on April 24th, when the 
following officers and members of council were 
elected ;—President, Mr. Alfred Darbyshire, 
F.R.LB.A., F.S.A:; vice-presidents, Mr. JP. 
Cass, F.R.L.B.A. and Mr. J. W. Beaumont, 
F.R.LB.A.; hon. secretary and treasurer, Mr. 
Paul Ogden, F.R.I.B.A. ; assistant hon. secretary, 
Mr. George Brown; members of council, 
fellows: Messrs. B. W. H. Brameld, John Ely, 
F.R.LB.A., E. Hewitt, FR.LB.A; J. 8. Hodgson, 
J. Horsfall, F.R.L.B.A., J.D. Mould, F.R,1.B.A., 
W. A. Royle,’ F.R.I.BA, J. H. Woodhouse, 
F.R.LB.A.. and P. 8. Worthington, M.A., 
A.R.L.B.A.; asssociates : Messrs. I’. B, Dunkerley, 
A.R.1.B.A., A. H. Mills, A.R.DB.A. and Isaac 
Taylor 
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Law Cases. 


Serving Notices on District Surveyors.—At the 
South-Western Police Court recently Benjamin 
Briston, a builder, of West Norwood, was sum- 
moned by Mr, Percy Hunter, the district surveyor, 
for beginning to execute certain work without 
giving the requisite notice. Mr. Ward defended. 
It was pointed out that the notice was deposited 
by his client in the letter-box of a house at 
Norwood where Mr. Hunter had his office, and 
he (Mr. Ward) argued that this was a sufficient 
notification within the meaning of the Act. 
Mr. Hunter said asa matter of fact the notice 
never reached him. The magistrate thought it 
was not a proper service to place a notice 
through a hole in the street-door. Mr. Ward 
said such a contention might arise in the case 
of a large building set out in a number of offices, 
but Mr. Hunter rented the whole of the houze. 
Moreover Mr, Hunter had an opportunity of 
receiving personal notice, for he tindersbotad that 
the notice was placed on his office table by the 
office-keeper, who gave evidence to this effect. 
The magistrate was satisfied that the notice 
never reached Mr, Hunter, but in the circum- 
stances he only required the defendant to pay 
the costs of the summons, 


Keystones. 


The Queen Victoria Memorial Fund now stands 
at £194,000. 


A New Library at Armley, Leeds, has been 
erected at the corner of Stocks Hill and Wesley 
Place, Mr, Percy Robinson, of Leeds,-was the 
architect. 

An Expansible Dining-Room.—Sir James Blyth 
has had set up in his home in Portland Place, 
W., means for noiselessly doubling the size of 
the dining-room. The partitioning wall, with 
doors, pictures, &c., is made to slide through the 
floor. 

As a Coronation Memorial at Llangollen it is 
proposed to construct a massive stone bridge to 
span the River Dee near Berwyn station. The 
structure will in all probability exceed the 
estimated cost of £2,500, as the necessary founda- 
tions and abutments will have to be specially 
dealt with. 

The New Fylde Joint Isolation Hospital at Moss 
Side, Lytham, has been opened. The hospital 


comprises a large pavilion for the treatment of | 


scarlet fever. and a pavilion for typhoid fever 
and diphtheria, nurses’ home and administra- 
tive buildings, discharge- and waiting rooms, 
mortuary and ambulance, laundry and disin- 
fector, electric-light station and a porter’s lodge. 
The architects were Messrs. Haywood & Har- 
rison, of Accrington and Lytham; and Mr. 
Samuel Wilson, of St. Annes-on-the-Sea, was the 
contractor for the work, 


A New Fire-Station at Stockport has been 
opened in Mersey Square. It is the centre of 
the electric tramway system, and the car sheds 
are in the rear. of the new building. Central 
tramway offices are to be erected, with frontage 
in line and in harmony with the fire-station. A 
conspicuous feature of the new structure is a 
drying tower, rising to a height of 100ft.. The 
style of the main building is Gothic, faced with 
Accrington stock bricks, with Scotch redstone 
dressings; the main entrance doorways are of 
stone. The building is divided into four blocks, 
namely, engine-house, stables, firemen’s dwell- 
ings and workshops. The cost has been about 
£12,000. 

A Statue of Beethoven has been executed by 
Max Klinger, the great German sculptor, who 
has been occupied with the work for no less 
than fifteen years. The statue is executed 
in bronze, marble, ivory and onyx. Beethoven 
is sitting on a magnificent throne as in 
trance, meditating on the problem of sym- 
phony. The throne is cast in bronze and its 
back shows the marble heads of lovely genii. 
The body of the composer, leaning slightly for- 
ward, is in white Greek marble. His hands are 
clasped on his crossed legs, which are covered 
with onyx drapery. At the composer’s feet is a 
mighty eagle with outspread wings looking up 
at him. It is a magnificent work, but will 
certainly not remain uncriticised, 


a | 


The New Quarter-Sessions House and Coroner's — 
Court for West Ham, erected and fitted by the 
Corporation at a cost of £13,000, was opened 
recently. 

The late Mr. Phil Morris, A.R.A., who died last 
week in his sixty-eighth year, was apprenticed 
to an engineer in his early days, though he had 
no liking for the work. Ultimately, with the 
help of Mr. Holman Hunt, he was enabled to 
devote himself exclusively to the study of art. 


Special Elections to Fellowship R.I.B.A.—Mr. 
Arthur Harrison (president, Birmingham Archi- 
tectural Association) and Mr. Arthur Wakerley 
(president, Leicester and Leicestershire Society 
ot Architects), as presidents of allied societies, 
have been elected to the Fellowship of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 


A New Railway Station for Cross Gates, Leeds, is 
being erected by the North-Hastern Railway 
Co. The new station buildings will comprise 
the station-master’s house, booking and station 
offices, waiting-rooms and lavatory, porters’ 
rooms, platelayers’ cottages and a large storage 
warehouse. 


An Exhibition of Drawings from “ Punch” will 
' be opened at the Woodbury Gallery, 37, New 
Bond Street, W., on Monday, May 5th, the 
whole of the proceeds derived from admissions, 
by the kind consent of the proprietors of the 
gallery, being devoted to the funds of the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond Street, 
Bloomsbury, W.C. 

The Academy.—Last Thursday, Friday, Satur- 
day and Monday were varnishing days at the 
Academy. Yesterday the gallery was given over 
to be cleaned and swept. To-day and the fore- 
noon of to-morrow are for the critics ; Thursday 
afternoon for royal and distinguished visitors, 
Friday is the private view, Saturday the 
banquet, and next Monday the galleries are 
open to the public. 


Partnership Dissolved.—The partnership sub- 
sisting between Messrs. William~ Rycroft & 
George Atkinson Firth, architects and surveyors, 
of Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford, | 
under the firm of Rycroft & Firth, has been 
dissolved by mutual consent,-and in future the 
business will be- carried on by Mr. William 
Rycroft alone, in his own name, who will pay 
and receive all debts owing from and to the said 
partnership. 

A Statue of Queen Anne at Kingston-on-Thames 
was unveiled by Viscount Hayashi, the Japanese 
Minister, last week in the Market Place. The 
statue has, according to report, been in the town 
since the renovation by Queen Anne herself of 
the old Market Hall, originally built by Queen 
Elizabeth and removed in 1840 to make room 
for the present one. All that now remains of 
the ancient hall is the market bell, some stained- 
glass windows, and the statue, but the last had 
erown dingy with the passage of years, and it 
has now been re-gilt. 


Mr. Seymour Lucas, R.A., in opening a picture 
exhibition at West Ham last week, said: the 
Church in the Middle Ages thoroughly realised 
the advantages of pictures. In the days of the 
Renaissance many of the churches were turned 
into little picture galleries and had their in- 
fluence, Photography had had a bad effect on 
art; it served to present things in a literal sense 
rather than a poetic sense. Realism in art was 
not wanted; the great painter put into his 
work his art, and it was that which was the’ 
merit and value of the work. Plate-glass, which 
flooded places with light—whereas art was all 
light and shade—had also robbed art. 


Building Scheme at Chiswick.—An influential 
body of capitalists have purchased 330 acres of 
land stretching from Burlington Lane to the | 
river-frontage in Grove Park. The amount of 
the purchase is, not known, but must be con- 
siderable. The Duke of Devonshire, from whom 
the land has been bought, has insisted upon re- 
serving to himself the right of purchasing all 
the land which may be required for building 
churches in the town, which is to be called 
Burlingwick. The promoters haye had an in- 
terview. with some members of the Chiswick 
District Council on the spot to discuss the sale> 
to them of 12 acres on which to build working- 
men’s dwellings, and also matters relative to the 


= 


council taking over the river-frontage of two 
miles for axpromenade. 


-had been made in mural painting and its sphe 
_ was infinitely expanding. The word art was n 


_art popular they would have to teach the way 


simultaneously during their period of pupilage 


_ specialise afterwards, — 
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Queen Victoria Statue for Newbury.—Mr. George — 
‘Sangefis giving a statue of Queen Victoria to — 
the town, of which he is a native. The statue 
will be 25ft. high and will have a sculptured 
lion at each corner of its ‘base. ‘ { 
Savoy Theatre, Strand.—The St. Pancras Iron- 
work Co., Ltd., have just completed the erection 
of the new iron and glass-coyered way at this 
theatre, in connection with the alteration of the — 
levels between the Savoy Hotel and the Strand. 3 
A New London Theatre-—The London County 
Council have given their approval to the site 
of a new theatre, to be named “The King’s,” 
at Haverstock Hill. The plans for the building 
are under.consideration. Fee hs: 
New Church Schools at Winlaton have a 
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erected at the junction of West Lane and 

Scotland Head. Mrs, M. A. Armstrong, of Blay- 
don, was the contractor, and Mr, J. H. Morton, 
F.R.1.B.A., of South Shields, the architect. The 
cost has been £2,800. 

To Prevent Fires in Russia.—A fire insurance 
congress is at. present being held in Russia, and 
one of the recommendations made is that loans 
should be granted by the Czar’s government to ~ 
peasants in order that they may build houses” 
of stone instead of wood, and so reduce the risks 
of fire. ‘ 

On the Site of the Old Salford Barracks 320 work- 
men’s dwellings and thirty-two large shops are 
being erected at a cost of £112,000. The autho- 
tities. have provided in the scheme for the 
erection of a church, a girls’ club, a lads’ club 
and a public hall, and also for the laying-out” 
of a recreation ground in the centre. = 

Another Carnegie Library.—Mr, Andrew~Car- 
negie has informed the Mayor of Stratford-on- 
Ayon that he will defray the total cost of a 
library and reading-room for the town if the 
Corporation, will provide a suitable site. Mr, 
Carnegie is to be invited to select one or two 
eligible sites in the centre of the town belonging 
to the Corporation. , ee 

New Municipal Buildings at Colwyn Bay are pro- 
posed to be erected, the District Council having” 
secured a site in Conway Road one acre in 
extent, lt is suggested that an open compe-— 
tition be held, premiums of £60, £40 and £20 
respectively being offered for the best three 
designs; and it has been decided to apply for the 
sanction of the Local Government Board to carry 
out the scheme. ans or 

Verrio’s Picture at Christ’s Hospital. — The 
immense picture, 90ft. long, by Antonio Verrio, © 
belonging to Christ’s Hospital has been success-— 
fully raised into, position in its new home under 
the direction of Mr. C, W. Carey, keeper of th 
picture gallery at the Royal Holloway College 
Egham. Mr, Carey has re-lined, cleaned and 
restored the picture, which now shows th 
original brilliancy of its colouring. 

A New Wesleyan Church at Wilpshire is bein; 
erected at a cost of about £3,000. It will ac- 
commodate 224 persons, exclusive of the choi 
The edifice will consist of nave, transepts and 
chancel. ‘The minister’s vestry and organ reces 
are to be placed on the ground floor, and owing 
to the sloping nature of the site, the architects 
Messrs. W. J. Morley, F.R.I.BA,, & Son, 0 
Bradford, have been enabled to provide below 
the transepts and chancel a large assembly: 
room. ‘lhe woodwork of the open roof and tha’ 
of the pews will be pitch-pine, 

Mr. William Hole, R.S.A., delivered a lecture o 
“Painting in relation to Architecture” in the 
large gallery of the Albert Memorial, Dundee, las 
week. He said that since he adopted art as a 
profession thirty years ago very great changes 
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longer synonymous in the public mind with tha 
‘of mere picture-making, but was understood also 
in its wider and its truer sense as the power ot 
beautifying. Sculpture had been brought in for 
the enrichment of the elder art of building, and 
he contended that, pictorial art, no less than what 
was known as decorative art, should also be 
enlisted to a similar purpose in the service of 
architecture.. No art could be popular which 
was not decorative, and if their painters, thei 
sculptors and their architects desired to make 


He counselled all art students, no matter what 
their ultimate ambitions might be, to stud: 


architecture, painting and, sculpture, and 


bin 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


- APHORISM FOR THE WEEK. 


O great Riulto, the vast round 
Of thy thrice-solid arch profound ! 
CLouGH (* Dipsychus’’). 


THE new offices of the Heaton 

ico feleebat Norris District Council are 
‘situated at the corner of Thornfield Road ant 
Green Lane. The structure is of stone, with 
Yorkshire parpoint facings and Alderley stone 
- dressings, the roof being covered with Tilber- 
- thwaite green siates. The main facade fronts 
-Thornfield Road. Entered from the main 
corridor on the ground floor are the administra- 

_ tive offices, and on the first floor is the counci - 
chamber, which occupies the entire central! 
_ part of the front of the building. It is 40ft. 
long by 21ft. wide and 13ft. high. The ceiling 
is coved to Jend resonance tothe voice. There 
is also a retiring- and a committee-room, The 
architects are Messrs. Woodhouse & Wil- 
~ loughby, FF.R.I.B.A., of Manchester, who won 
_ the first premium in the limited competition 
held about five years ago amongst nine competi- 
_ tors. _ The general contractors were Messrs. A. R. 
~Bullwant & Sons, of Manchester and Moston. 
_ Mr. Samuel Mellor was the clerk of works. The 
following were the sub-contractors :—Heating 


“ 


and ventilation, Mr. HE. Hatton; mosaic 
- flooring, Messrs. Patteson; art metalwork, 
Mr. A. Standring; sanitary fittings, Messrs. 
“Shanks; ironmongery, locks, &c., Messrs. 


Marley Brothers; wood-block floors, Mr. E. P. 
Garth; grates and mantels, Messrs. C, W. 

Williams & Co.; stained-glass windows, Mr, 

S. H. Leyland, of Weaste; gas fittings, Messrs. 

Baxendale; furniture, carpets, &c., Messrs. 

Kendal, Milne & Co.; patent folding partitions, 

Messrs. Peace & Norquoy; fireproof door to 

strong-room, Messrs, John Port & Co.,of Ancoats ; 
and lathing, Mr. J. J. Millson. Where not 
otherwise stated, all these are Manchester firms,— 

The covered Fruit Market and Corn Exchange, 

Hull, will occupy one of the best positions in 

the city. The building practically forms one 

side of a large open square already devoted to 

market purposes. It is in close proximity to 
_ the church of Holy Trinity, the largest parish 
church in this courtry, and also the old Gram- 
mar School, an interesting brick building erected 
-in 1585. The proposed buildings cover an area 
of over 2,000 sq. yds, with frontages to two busy 
_ thoroughtares, The principal entrance to the 
fruit market (shown in our illustration) is in 
_ North Church Side. Other entrances are in the 
the Arcade and also in Trinity House Lane. 
‘An ornamental steel roof of three spans covers 
_ the market, and patent glazing will be extensively 
used to give light to the stails beneath. There 
are the necessary office and storerooms for the 
-market-keeper, together’ with ample lavatory 
accommo lation fur both males and females. 
_ Capital suites of offices are arranged in a four- 
storey building at the Trinity House Lane front. 
The Corn Exchange occupies part of the first 
floor over the main entrance to the market and 
_ is approached by stone staircas s, one at either 
end of the building, In connection with the 
_ Exchange there is a crush-room, stage, two 
_retiring-rooms with the usual w.c.’s and lava- 
tories. The interior of the main hall will have 
_ a high panelled dado and a curved ceiling 
_ With fibrous-plaster ribs and panels ornamented 
_ with the arms of the city. Externally the walls, 
with the exception of an unpolished granite 
plinth, will be in Ancaster stone and thin red 
bricks. The cost of the buildings is estimated 
‘at £10,000. Tne drawing from which our ink 
photo is taken is hung in this year’s Academy, 
and was submittel by Mr. Joseph H, Hirst, city 
architect, of Hull.—In Mr, Sidney V. North’s 
design for country house the intention is for 
the walls to be of irregular coursed ashlar in 
Portland or Bath stone, the dressings, &c., to be 
_ of the same material. The windows are to be 
_ glazed with leaded lights of heavy lead cames 
with 6in. squares in wrought-iron casements. 
~The material for the roofing is to be green 


Westmor'and slates, with the hips and ridges 
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SCHLOSS ELZ,; an ancient resi- 

Schloss Elz, dence of the Counts of Elz, 
most picturesquely situated at the top of .a 
rocky hill rising in the middle of the beautiful 
valley of Elz, which is one of those extraordi- 
narily narrow valleys so frequently to be met 
with in the Mosel district, has outlived most of 
its compeers and is one of the best preserved 
specimens of a medizyal chateau. This quaint 
pile, with its oriel and dormer windows, turrets, 
gables of timber, plaster and slate, all huddled 
together without apparent design but in perfect 
harmony, has escaped the ruin which the ettects 
of violence has wrought upon the greater number 
of the feudal castles, and has suffered little injury 
in character from restoration work, Itis unique 
both externally and internally. The only 
approach to the castle is by means or a bridge 
built across from the rock of the adjacent hill- 
side, on the opposite height of which are the 
ruins of Trutz-Elz, erected by Baldwin, Arch- 


is 


Saleen 


THE students of the Royal 
College of Art Modelling School 
have prepared an elaborate 
scheme for the decoration of 
Westminster Bridge. It is proposed to cover the 
bridge with linked arches of foliage and drap-ry, 
each forming a canopy toa modelled figure of one 
of the principal monarchs of this country. The 
erown of the bridge is the place of honour, and 
this would be given to the two great queens, 
Elizabeth and Victoria, At either end and. on 
each side is to be, if the scheme is accepted, 
a great recumbent lion about 12ft. in length, 
and between the arches masts, with flags. and 
essutcheons. Models and sketches have been 
prepared and the whole of the details consi- 
dered ;, so that if the necessary funds can be 
obtained the work can be at once proceeded 
with. The estimated cost is £750, exclusive of 
any provision for special lighting at night, flares 
for which could probably, however, be provided 


Decorations for 
Westminster 
Bridge. 


SCHLOSS ELZ, MOSEL. DRAWN BY H. FULLER CLARK, 


bishop of Treves, to command the castle, with 
the counts of which he carried on a protracted 
feud. Many of the apartments are furnished 
in the ponderous styleof bygone ages, and the 
walls are hung with scores of old family portraits, 
ancient armour, tapestries, weapons and other 
antiquities possessing considerable interest and 
charm. Those of the more martial character 
have been well used in their day by the noble 
occupants of the schloss, who not content with 
quarrelling with their neighbours were so given 
to blows within their own family circle that at 
last a most extraordinary agreement was drawn 
up and signed by all adult males in the casile, 
that if any of the inmates should kill, disable 
or wound another, the offender should be banished 
from the castle and ceprived of its privileges 
t» the extent of the injury inflicted, Apparently, 
according to their code of hoaour, it was quite a 
matter of indifference as to what harm might be 
done to others outside their own circle. His 
Majesty King Edward VII. during his tour in 
Germany when Prince of Wales visited this 
striking spot. 


at a moderate increase. This cost is for unskilled 
workmanship and materials on'y,. The whole of 
the modelling would be done gratuitously by 
the students and their master, Professor Lantéri. 
The London County Council has been approache t 
on the subject. 

A SCHEME for the erection of 
the Church of St. G+rorge, 
Stoney Hil', South © Shore, 
Blackpoo!, was originated in 1900, when £10.000 
was contemplated as the cost. Mr. Goldsmith, 
of Manchester, was appointed architect. The 
scheme was, however, found to be too expensive, 
and it was decided to erect half the church to. 
commence with, and Mr, Goldsmith was asked, 
to send in plans. The second scheme was also 
found to be too costly, and though Mr, Goldsmith 
again cut down the'amount the committee 
eventually came to the conclusion on April Ist 
that they could not proceed with the building of 
the chureh at all. Mr. Goldsmith sent in a claim 
for £315 for professional services, and it was 
resolyed to offer to him £50 in full settlement 


An Architect’s 
Claim. 
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without prejudice. A sub-committee was also 
appointed to meet Mr. Goldsmith with a view to 
making some equitable arrangement, but the 
architect refused on two occasions to meet them, 
and has now issued writs for the recovery of the 
full amount against the Rev. 8. Y. B. Bradshaw, 
the vicar of Holy Trinity Church, South Shore, 
the Rey. W. Woodall, the curate, Dr. Broadfoot, 


the advising solicitor, and Mr. I1).O, Ramsbottom. | 


A NEW palace, with its necessary 
magic ef ndjnneks a wat or temple, is 
3 being built for the King of Siam 
at Dusit Park, just without the city of Bangkok. 
The ceremony of the 13th of December last 
consisted in placing a new. statue of Buddha 
within the wat. Some time ago his Majesty 
went north to Pitsanuloke to be present at the 
cas ing of this image, and there he remained 
for six weeks with his retinue of 3,000 soldiers 
and courtiers. The Phra Buddha was then 
brought down to the Royal Naval Arsenal at 
Bangkok, whence it was conveyed to the new 
temple Wat Benchamabophit,. The figure, which 
weighs 63 tons and which was cast in three 
pieces, is of bronze taken. from six ancient 
Siamese cannon, the whole having been gilded 
by a number of devout. Buddhists, the King 
himself gilding the face. It represents Buddha 
in the usual sitting posture, legs crossed and 
hands with the palms upwards, The height is 
9ft. without the pedestal, and the breadth from 
knee to knee 6ft. Though. merely gilded at 
present, it is intended to be covered with plates 
of gold. 


IN order to enlarge Waterloo 

Station the London and South- 
‘ Western Railway Company 
had to acquire the old premises of the London 
Necropolis Company, which had a small station 
to the left of the terminus for the purpose of 
conveying bodies to Woking for cremation, In 
return for the demolition of these premises the 
railway company have built new offices and a 
new station for the Necropolis Company. En- 
trance to the new building is gained by an 
archway in the Westminster Bridge Road, On 
the ground floor are the various workshops, 
where are manufactured the accessories of a 
funeral, On the first floor, to which access is 
gained by a staircase of noble proportions, are 
the offices of the many departments of the 
business, such as the cemetery, monumeittal 
masonry, stables and funeral furnishing, All 
the woodwork is in English oak, unpolished and 
unvarnished. The Necropolis Station, which is 
approached by passenger lifts, is roofed with 
glass and has walls of white tiles, Complete 
privacy is ensured by high walls, and it is vot 
until the train has passed the limits of the 
station on its forty minutes’ journey to Woking 
that it comes into the view of the public. On 
the platform are many waiting-rooms, Hach 
faneral party will hawe a waiting-room to itself, 
A feature of the new station is the chapel, 
where a coffin may lie in state, or where the 
first part of the funeral service may be held in 
the event of there being mourners who find it 
impossible to journey to Woking for the actual 
funeral. 


The New 
Necropolis Offices 


Mr. SAMSON Fox, of Harro- 
gate, with the object of demon- 
strating that model dwellings 
can be built in Harrogate. to let for something 
like half the present rents paid by the working 
class, has secured two acres of land on the 
Stonefall Estate at Starbeck, within the borough. 
Plans have been completed for cight blocks of 
four houses each, and the erection of the houses 
will be proceeded with ag soon as_ possible. 
Hach block will con-ist of a £200 house, to be 
let at 4s. 10d. per week, with a £150 house at 
the otber end of the block, to let at 38. 7d., and 
in the centre two £100 houses, to let at 2s. 5d. 
per week each, ‘The blccks will be separated by 
a 13ft. road, and will be sent back from the 
front road 25ft. The financial part of the 
scheme has been arranged on the same prin- 
ciple as money lent for artizans’ dwellings by 
the Local Government Board. 


Cheap Dwellings 
at Harrogate, 


New Premises for the Manchester Geographical 
Society are to be erected in Parsonage, 


IDEAL PLUMBING. —V. 


By G, A, ALLAN,- Pivaibing Instructor, Trades 
Training School.. 


(Coneluded from p. 140, No. 875.) 


HE hot-water supply of a house requires 
to be intelligently designed and skilfully 
executed so as to obtain the best results whateyer 
system be employed. Very many houses are 
fitted without any thought being given to the 
matter by fitters, who do as they have done in 
other houses and find that in nine cases out of 
ten the results are passable. In the tenth case 
the result may be a lamentable failure, simply 
because some slight change }as been made. or 
should have been made, but that the conditions 
were not understood. ; 

There are two hot-water supply systems in 
vogue in EKngland—the tank system and the 
cylinder system. There is only one system in use 
in the United States and Canada—the cylinder 


system. A combination of both systems gives | 


better results than either one used separately. 

In small and medium-sized houses the source 
of heat is the fire in the kitchen range, the 
boiler being fixed at the back of the firebox, 


and when the demand for water is not great | 


oe ae 
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this arrangement answers very well. 
houses, 


In large 
hotels, schools and institutions where 
a large amount of water is required it should, 


be heated in an independent boiler. The 
water is heated in the boiler,.and stored in a 
tank or cylinder. When a tank is used it is 
generally placed at the top of the building, just 
below the level of the cold-water cistern. When 
a cylinder is used it is fixed at the side of the 
kitchen fireplace. In either case the pipe by 
which the hot water flows from the boiler to 
the tank or cylinder is connected to the top or 


the side close to the top of the boiler, and | 


should be connected to the tank or cylinder at 
the side near the top, and is called the fluw-pipe. 
As the water in the boiler is heated it expands, 
and so becomes lighter bulk for bulk, and is 
displaced by the colder water from the tank or 
cylinder, which flows along’ the pipe called the 
return-pipe. The return-pipe is connected to 
the tank or cylinder near or at the bottom and 
to the side of the boiler near the bottom or 
through the top of the bciler, and prolonged 
inside for three-fourths of the dis'ance to the 
bottom, This is to ensure that the circulation 
shall be in the right direction. . If the flow- and 
return-pipes were both connected to the boiler 
at the same level the water would still circalate, 
but indifferently, in either direction, As in the 
tank system, the draw-off. taps are connected to 
the flowspipe; if that should be acting as the 
return, only the coldest water would be available 
at the taps, 

The reason for connecting the flow-pipe near 


. 


the top of the tank is that the hottest water 2 


the tank is at the top and the coldest at the — 


bottom, so when water is drawn. off it is drawn 
from the hottest stratum, 
cylinder, as soon as any water is heated it flows 
to the top of the cylinder; and as the 


e 
supplying the taps is connected to the top of 8 i 


cylinder the water is available for use as soon 
as heated. 
nection in the side near the top of stock 
cylinders, it is better to connect the flow-pipe 
tothe outgo at top, as shown in Fig. 19. By 


For this. reason, as there is no con-~ 


In the case of the E 


this means the whole cylinderfal of water is E 


heated quite as quickly as by the ordinary way 
of connecting, and before the whole cylinderful 
is hot what has been through the boiler is 
available as hot water. As ordinarily connected 


(see Fig. 29), the hot water passing into sucha — 
large body of cold water raises the temperature * 


of the whole, but no hot water is available until 
the whole cylinderful is heated. 5 

There are three forms of boiler in ordinary 
use in ranges—the block (Fig. 21), the arched 
(Fig. 22) and the boot (Fig,.23). Of these the 
block is the best. Theoretically, it can be proved 
that either of the other forms is better, but the 
amount of trouble caused by the welded joint 
over the arch giving way will counterbalance a 
good dealof theory. For practical purposes the 


: 


ZOD ee 
simpler form lasts longer, is more easily cleaned 


out, and gives as good results, : 
There seems to be quite a superstition in 
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vit 
—~ 


; 


England in favour of large boilers, as though 


the more water that was contained in a boiler 
the hotter it would get. 

In America things are almost carried to the 
other extreme, and boilers—there called water- 
backs or water-fronts, the cylinder being always 
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called the boiler—are doing work which English — 


hot-water engineers would : not hesitate to assert 


dogmatically could not be done by boilers so ; 


small, 

The best arrangement is undoubtedly the 
independent boiler, It should be of ample 
capacity for ordinary use, so that on an emer- 


gency it can be pushed a little and more work — 


got out of it. The conical form, which consists 
of a water-jacket round a conical firebox, is the 
best, The water space should extend down 10 
and under the ashvox, The fire can be regu- 
la ed by dampers, and so the expenditure of fuel 
preportioned to the amount’ of hot water re- 
quired. 
can be supplied for six or eight hours at one 
time, and the fire can be kept going all night 
at very little cost, Hot water will then be 
available for baths early in the morning. All 
bo lers should be’ fitted with hand- holes for 
cleaning purposes. Experience will soon teach — 
one how often a boiler using any Parponlar 
water should be cleaned. 

The flow- and return-pipes should be of ample 
size, 


The fuel, which should cons‘st of coke, — 


The flow-pipe must rise continuously— 
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having no dips or traps in it—up to its con- 
- nection with the tank or cylinder, The return- 
-pipe from the tank should run parallel with the 
' flow-pipe, falling continuously from the tank to 
the boiler. The return-pipe from the cylinder 
may rise from its connection to the cylinder to 
the boiler if the bottom of the cylinder is lower 
~ than the bottom of the boiler, and in this case 
the return connection must be im the side of the 
boiler near the bottom. If the cylinder is 
fixéd much higher than the boiler the flow- and 
return-pipes may run parallel. These pipes 
should be of iron or copper. In America they 
aré frequently of lead, but lead is not a suitable 
material of which to make pipes conveying hot 
water, 
Lately; when investigating a complaint of 
water hammer in hot-water pipes it was found 
that both flow- and return-pipes were of lead 
tun almost horizontally for about 20ft. The 
_ pipes were only fastened with hooks, not even 
_ being supported on wooden fillets. They had 
sagged between the hooks until they looked 
like festoons on the kitchen passage walls. 
Hot-water tanks are made of galvanised iron, 
and cylinders of ‘the same material, or of copper. 
They are tested up to a certain pressure, depend - 
ing on the strength of the material, In speci- 
fying cylinders or tanks it is better to allow a 
good margin of safety. The connections to 
cylinders are usually put on by the makers, and 
will be placed wherever necessary if the positions 


be indicated when the cylinders are -ordered.. 


The connections, unless specially ordered, are 
of sizes proportional: to the capacities of the 
cylinders. There are generally four fixed, as 
shown in Fig. 20. The connections to tanks are 
made on the job by the fitter, who cuts the holes 
in the galvanised iron and connects up with 
boiler screws. : 
In America cylinders.are longer for similar 
capacities than in England and the connections 
are placed as shown in Fig. 24. The return- 
pipe being connected to the bottom is an advan- 
tage, as a sediment cock is always fixed, and by 
drawing off a few pailfuls occasionally the most 
of thé sediment is removed. This cock is also 
useful for emptying the hot-water system for 
alterations or repairs, or for leaying tne appara- 
tus out of use in winter-time. The sediment 
- cock should have a movable key, which should 
always. be in the charge of some responsible 
‘person, or servants are liable to get into the 
habit of drawing water at this cock, and they 
may unconsciously empty the cylinder and 
boiler in the event of the service of water being 
interrupted. Although it’ is an open question 
whether a boiler will explode through having 
water passed into it while it is red hot, it 
certainly is not an experiment that should be 
~ encouraged in kitchens, In America the sedi- 
» ment cock is generally the ordinary T-handled 
 screw-down bib; and as there is no house- 
cistern the street-pressure is turned into the 
cylinder, and yet | never heard of an explosion 
from too much water Laving been drawn off, 
F. When an-accident did happen from this cause 
F 
; 
: 
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_ it was always a collapse of the cylinder, -As the 
water got low in the cylinder it would boil more 
readily in the water-back. The steam would 
collect in the cylinder, expelling the air through 
_ any cocks opened in futile attempts to obtain 
hot water. The cylinder being full of steam, 
the cold water would suddenly be turned on, 
the steam would condense, leaving’ a vacuum, 
and the atmospheric pressure crushed in the 
sides of the cylinder like a milk tin under a 
_ steam-roller. This is not so likely to happen 
in England, because the hot-water system at its 
highest point is open to the atmosphere by 
means of the expansion pipe; whereas in 
America there is no expansion pipe, the water 
_ being supplied to the cylinder, as already ex- 
_ plained, directly from the street mains. 


use with nard water. When the water is soft 
the boiler should be of copper and the pipes 
either copper or of tin-lined iron. The cylinder 
and tank snould alsu be of copper, as this metal 
_is not affected by soft water. It is customary to 
_ use plug-cocks tor hot water, even when screw- 
_down bibs are used for cold water. But screw- 
down taps with-proper hot-water washers are the 
best for hut water also. The time saved by using 
plug-cocks rataoer than those of a screw-down 
pattern is like the money saved because a man 
does not smoke—it amounts to nothing at the 
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Iron pipes and boilers are only suitable for. 


: 
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FIG. 24, 


end of the year, A very important fitting in 


connection with hot-water supply is the safety-_ 


valve, and on good work this should never be 
omitted. There are three varieties of safety- 
valve—the weighted (dead weight or lever), the 
spring safety-valve and the disc, The best is 
the dead-weight, and should be fixed on a pipe 
leading from the boiler to the front of. the 
chimney-breast above the mantle-shelf. The 
fitter who cleans out the boiler should be in- 
structed to test the safety-valve each time the 
boiler is cleaned, and someone in authority 
should see that this is done. Lately, when in- 
vestigating the cause of noises in the hot-water 
pipes, it was found that the sediment and deposit 
in the boiler reached to within 2in. of the top. 
After an interval of six months the boiler has 
just been cleaned again ‘and Hin. of deposit was 
taken out. At the’same rate of deposition the 
former lot must have taken seven or eight years 
to collect, and yet the occupier had been charged 
for cleaning the boiler half-yearly. So that 
some trustworthy person must be employed to 
do the work, and as far possible he should be 
overlooked. 

As has been already stated, the best results 
are obtained by using both a tank and a 
cylinder, each to be of half the capacity of either 
used singly for the same job, The secondary 
flow-pipe from the cylinder to the tank should be 


carried close past as many of the more important | 


fixtures as possible, so that the branches may be 
as short as can be arranged. If any of the 
branches must be long, a circulation pipe of a 
smaller diameter than the branches should be 
carried back to the cylinder, to which it should 
be connected about 1ft. from the top. 

The cylinder and tank should be enclosed and 
packed with slaz-wool or some other non- 
verminous packing, The hot-water pipes should 


_ be covered with a good thickness of some non- 


conducting material so‘as to lose as little heat 
from the water as possible while in process of 
heating and circulating, The less heat lost by 
radiation from the pipes and apparatus the more 
will be contained in the water issuing from the 
taps, Non-conducting material properly applied 
will sometimes convert a failure into a succcss. 

The tank and cylinder should both have hand- 
holes large enough to enable a man to clean 
them out without inconvenience. 

A stop-cock should be fixed between the cold- 
water cistern and the hot-water tank, and the 
pipe between them should dip so as to prevent 
the hot water getting back into the cistern. 

The hot-water pipes, like the cold-water pipes, 

should all be run so that they can be emptied 
in case the house or any considerable part of it 
is to be unoccupied in cold weather. 
, It is customary in many of the * brown stone ” 
mansions of New York tv fix all the water-pipes 
in the kitchen of copper, besides a cylinder of 
the same material. The New York water is 
hard, and the copper is only fixed for the sake 
of appearance. If they are kept polished they 
look weil, but. cause an unnecessary amount of 
work. If they are not kept polished they soon 
look sadly neglected, 

It also became somewhat fashionable to have 
the supply-pipe to the flushing cistern of water- 
closet and the flushing pipe of brass, nickel- 
plated, The supply-pipe when of brass came up 


iron baths are used, 


from the floor, Where it came through the floor 
a nickel-plate brass flange was fixed. 

In towns in the United States, in every house 
down to those having six or seven rooms the 
bathroom contains a pedestal water-closet and a 
lavatory basin and a marble slab, besides the 
bath. And although I have fitted up scores of 
houses I never once used, either when working 
for myself or for some employer, a polished-brass 
bath or lavatory cock. All were nickel-plated 
except those for the best work, which were 
heavily silver-plated. 

That nickel-plated bath and basin cocks, chains 
and chain stays, butler’s-pantry cocks, &c., look 
better and are cleaner than brass, there can be 
little doubt. But whether nickel-plated or 
polished-copper pipes look better than lead of 
iron properly treated may well be doubted. It 
is, after all is said, a matter of taste. 

The ordinary bath tub in America is of tinned 
copper supported by wood, the copper being of 
thicknesses varying from 12ozs. to 26ozs, to 
the ft. super, The best baths are the por- 
celain ones imported from England. Very few 
A nobleman’s yacht, built 
on the Tyne, was fitted with baths cut out of the 
solid marble and brought from Italy. Though 
this is suggestive of much magnificence, it is 
very doubtful whether, after they had been in 
use a couple of years, they would compare 
favourably with the white-glazed porcelain tubs 
made in England. 

One of the most noticeable differences of life 
in America from life in England is their pro- 
digal use of water.. In London the total used 
per head of the population, including manufac- 
tories, is 30 gals, ; in New York it is 80 gals. ; 
and in Washington, with no manufactories at 
all, itis 180 gals. In America water is considered 
a necessary, and every man waters his garden, 
has a sprinkler on his lawn, and uses water 
according’ to: his taste. In London water is con- 


-sidered a luxury, so that watering flowers in 


tlower pots is forbidden and baths are charged 
extra. 

In many respects the English hold the first 
place among the nations, but there is no doubt 
that in the building of comfortable and con- 
venient houses we have still something to 
learn, 


Surveying and Sanitary 
Notes. 


Asphalt Laying.—A “Civil Engiaeer” writing 
to the “Times” says: “There is an asphalter 
now employed by a London borough council, 
working apparently to the council’s satisfaction, 
whose daily task consists in laying 20yds. super. 
of asphalt lin. in thickness, his wages being 
338. per week. He was formerly employed by 
a contractor for over twenty years, during which 
time he usually laid 60yds. super. per diem, 
occasionally 80yds.,and sometimes as much as 
100yds. His wages when working for the con- 
tractor were 30s. per week, with overtime and 
expenses, the total averaging 36s, per week, 
This, | am informed, is by no means an isolated 
case.” 


A New Road - Sweeping Machine.— Mr. Fife 
Scott, of West Croydon, has invented and 
patented a combined machine to scrape up the 
refuse by means of an arrangement of brushes 
and convey it by an ingenious device to a 
tender in the rear, thus saving a good deal of 
time now wasted in transferring by means of 
manual labour the accumulated sweepings from 
the roadside into carts which follow the sweeper at 
intervals. The sweeper or scraper can be adapted 
for either horse, electric or steam-power, In 
addition, Mr Fife Scott has devised a cycle 
sweeper which can be used on the. payements, 
sweeping the mud into the roadway, where it 
can be taken up by the larger machines, 


R.L.B.A. April Statatory Examinations. —Mr, -T’, 
H, Bishop, jun., A.R.LB.A. (Leighton Buzzard) 
and Mr, A, Maryon Watson, A.R.I.B.A., B.A, 
(London, W.), passed these examinations and 
have been granted certificates of competency to 
act as district surveyors under the London 
suilding Act. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a larye staff of emperts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions ‘should in all. cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Shot Towers. 

HALIFAX.—H. LL. ‘R. writes; “Can you 
refer me to an illustration of an English shot 
tower, either brick or stone, in use in England 
about 1830?” 

The shot towers on the banks of the Thames 
are about 150ft. high, giving a fall of about 
130ft. for the shot. A section of a shot tower is 
given in Vol. III. of “A Treatise on the’ Pro- 
gressive Improvement and Present State of the 
Manufactures in Metal,” revised by: Robert 
Hunt (Longman’s). A tower in the United 
States in which the manufacture of shot is 
carried on is about 180ft. high, 30ft. in diameter 
at the base, and 15ft. at thetop. The melting is 
conducted at the top in brick furnaces built 
against the wall, the lead being rained down 
from a colander through a central opening into 
a water tank below ; the size of the shot is regu- 
lated by the mesh of the colander, which is a 
hollow hemisphere of sheet-iron about 10in. in 
diameter. 


Retaining Walls. 


3IRMINGHAM,— STUDENT writes: ‘What 
should be the thickness in proportion to the 
height of a stone retaining wall to support 
ordinary earthwork (say 25ft. from the base) ? 
Also for a wall of brickwork. To what inclina- 
tion (in ordinary earth) should earthwork be 
trimmed off to prevent it moving towards the 
wall, the top of the earthwork being 20ft. 
above the level of the top of the wall?” 

The thickness of a retaining wall for eaith, at 
the base and one-third the way-up, is usually 
one-third of the height, and is then reduced 
towards the top in regular off-sets at the back, 
The face is made to batter from about 1 in 6 to 
lin 10. We advise you, however, to calculate 
the correct proportions for your particular pur- 
pose from the rules given in Hurst’s ‘‘ Architec- 
tural Surveyor’s Handbook.” See an article on 
“Service Reservoirs’’ published in our issue for 
January 15th last. 


Cause of Echo in Church. 


BiIRTLEY.—B. B. writes: “What is the cause 
of am echo in a church 60ft. by 36ft. and 22ft. to 
the top of the walls, and 9ft. more to the ceiling? 
The principal-legs and collar-beams are below 
the ceiling line. The vestibule is 14ft. by Sf. 
with flat top and 10ft. high inside.” 

It is very difficult to always account for the 
cause of an echo in a building, but the reason 
we should imagine in this case is that the back 
wall is pierced with only’ one small opening. 
The back wall of a‘large hall should always be 
broken up with windows and doors as much as 
possible to prevent the sound-waves being re- 
flected. The balconies usually placed on this 
back wail serve a mcst useful purpose in 
breaking it up and prevent the echo. The 
arcades in churches serve also to break up ‘the 
waves. <A flat ceiling is also another great 
cause of echoes, and it is best therefore to let 
the voof-principals show, but if there are too 
many the sound is apt to be much deacdened 
aud partially lost. Corners and angles should 
also he rounded. We advise you to try hanging 
curtains on the back wall to deaden the waves. 


Makers of Church Bells. 

GLAsaow.—J. B. W. writes: “Where can I 
get the best church bells? I want a single bell 
of: moderate weight, but of fine tone and good 
carrying power. Price is not so important as 
quality.” 

Mears& Stainbank, of 34, Whitechapel Road, E., 
are, we believe, the oldest established firm of bell- 
founders, but Messrs. John Warner & Son, Ltd., 
2, Jewin Crescent, Cripplegate, E.C., and Mr. 
James Barwell, Great Hampton Street, Bir- 
mingham, are well known. We consider several 
English firms of bell-founders are as good as any 
on the Continent, 


~ 


Scantlings of Fir-Beam. 

LonDoN.—A PUZZLED SUBSCRIBER writes: 
“What must be the scantlings of a fir-beam to 
carry a central load. of 6 cwt., a load of 5ewt. 
6ft. from one end, and a load of 4 ewt. 5ft. from 
the other, the span of the beam being 16ft.? I 
have tried four or five methods, but each gives a 
different result.”’ 

Mathematically, the simplest method of find- 
ing the equivaleut central load is to first find 
the reactions of the side loads at the opposite 


6 
ends ; thus 5 x i6 =1°875, reaction of 5 cwt. load 


: 5 
at B (Fig. 1),and4 x i6= 1:25, reaction of 4 cwt. 


at A The reaction from central load is self- 
evident = 38. Then the bending moment in 


Sela or Bending Moments 
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LOADS ON FIR-BEAM, 


the centre from all the loads combined will be 
8(3 + 1°975 + 1:25) = 49ft. ewt., which divided 


; 49 
by 4 gives the equivalent central load") 


= 12°25 ewts. Thesafe load in cwts. distributed 


b 
on a fir-beam is given by the formula“ where 


» and d are breadth and depth in inches and L 
span in feet, A distributed load only affects a 
beam half as much as a central load, therefore 


2 
bd* 19-95 2s bak L = TOR 


12:25 x 2 <x 16— 892, - Agsume 6—6,.d =8 
then bd?=6 x 8*= 384, which is so nearly the 
required value that it may be considered sufii- 
cient, especially as the formula allows a factor 
of. safety of 7. The graphic working of this 
question would be as shown in Figs. 2 and 3 for 
the bending moments, and the remaining parti- 
culars will then be calculated as above, graphic 
construction not being suitable. 
Bae RY ADAMS, 


therefore )d’?= 


Strength of Stone Staircase and Landing. 


WoxKInG.—A. A. M, writes: “I senda tracing 
of a landing of a stone staircase (not reproduced). 


The tenant is doubtful of its stability, though it, 
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has been up for 100 years. What is your opinion 
with regard to it?” 

The landing or gallery appears to be the 
weakest pant. Take lft.run. Let w=load lbs. 
per sj. in.; /-=span in inches; Z= modulus of 
section ; ¢ = ultimate. strength of material in 
tension, say 1,000lbs. per sq. in, ; d=depth or 
thickness in inches ; b=pbreadth of part under 
notice = 12in. Then bending moment = mo- 


ment of rapture— 5 


whence © 3 

_1000-% 12 * 4375? 

Tale THO LZ 

- » == 26°251bs. sq. in. } 
and 26°25 x 144 = 3780lbs. per sq. ft., less 
4375 

130 X 4p = 44 weight of stone, 3780 —47°4 
== 3732°6, and, allowing a factor of safety of 
6 3732°6 
» 


= 622lbs. per ft. super. safe external 


load, assuming the stone to be sufficiently tailed 
into the wall and the brickwork to be sound. 
The gallery has therefore ample strength. 


\ HENRY ADAMS. 


Stone Church, Kent. f 
RICHMOND. — ENQUIRER writes: “ Kindly 

give me a few particulars of this church. [ 
have made several enquiries for these particulars — 
from yarious sources, but bave had no satis- — 
factory information,” 
See pages 106, 117 and 129 of our issues of | 
September 20th and 27th and October 4th, 
1899, a 
4 


Perrault's “ Vitruvius.” 
Lonpon, 8.E.—PUuPIL writes: “ What is the — 
value of Perrault’s French version of Vitruvius 
published in 1673?- I have it in the original 
binding, with all the plates intact.” 
The book is only worth 3s. or 4s, Mr, Batsford 
does not care to ae it. 


/ 


Arranging Bedrooms on Plans. i 


TEIGNMOUTH.— REx writes: “I send asketch — 
of a part. of a plan and elevation for a house 
showing front bedrooms and roof (not repro- — 
duced). One bedroom is larger than the other, — 
If, therefore, I have the two gables the same 
span, they will have no 43in. wall in the middle 
to rest on, If you can ‘think of any idea for 
getting out of this difficulty, I shall be grateful.” — 

The enquiry shows to what lengths the foolish ; 
demand for symmetry can be carried. pik 
there is a difference of function, uniformity is” 
wrong, andif the sizes of the bedrooms are ain 
alterable to distort the elevation would be false, 
but it appears to us that the extra width of the 
bedroom is not needed, and the plan could be 
rearranged to get the bedrooms, which have a- 
similar ‘function, symmetrical. If, however, the — 
conditions are unalterable, it is only right that — 
the roofs should show the difference by one being — 
larger and higher than the other. It is by such 
direct outward expression of the plan that most 
old buildings obtain their interest and beauty. — 
Parts ‘should pi) be prone touer to their 
work, } 


* 


é ‘Rough-Cast. RS 
DERBY.—DERVENTIO writes: ‘What is the ‘ 
formula for a rough rendering that will weather — 
well and remain white?” 
See p. 440 of our issue for fut? 9th, 1901. ‘ 


(yen - whe “3 
a | 


Books on “padicetive and Geometry. 
Mosneueys,—A. D. writes: “Which pgokd 
on the projection of. ‘solids, descriptive geo 
metry, are most suitable to study for the 
R.L.B.A. Intermediate Examination ? : 
MY Practical Piane Geometry” and “ Deserip 
tive Geometry” by J. F. Heather, and E, A 
Davidson’s “ Elements of Practical Perspective.” 
These can be obtained from Mr, B, T. Papele d 
94, alte Holborn, Si k 


/ 
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Painters and Master-Painters’ 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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Arrit 30, 1902.] 
_ Masters and Men. 


Working Hours in Hull.—A conference has taken 
place between representatives of the Hull master- 
builders and their employees for the purpose of 
deciding upon an amended code of working 


hours during the winter months and also a 


revision of the starting-places. 

An Arbitration between the Operative House 
Association of 
Manchester, Salford and District, held before 
Mr. J. W. Roe Rycroft on March 25th, has 
resulted in a slightly changed code of work- 
ing rules and an inerease of a farthing an hour 
on the present rate of wages. The new rules 
“are tu come into operation on May Ist. 

The Penrhyn Quarries—-Mr. H. A. Young, 
writing from Port Penrhyn, Bangor, states that 
tne workmen in the Penrhyn quarries now number 
$43, and the average wage for the last two 
months reached the highest on record, viz., 63. 9d. 
per day for the month ended the 18th of March, 
and 63s. 11d. per day for the month ended the 
15th of April. In some cases labourers have 
earned as much as 5s. per day and upwards. 

Leigh, Atherton and Tyldesley Plasterers, num- 
bering about forty, went on strike last May 
_ becanse the masters refused to advance their 

wages from 9d, to 10d. an hour. Some months 
later the men offered to resume work for an 


_immediate advance of a halfpenny per hour and 
_ another halfpenny in six months. 
_ refused. 


: 


This also was 
Thé men have now agreed to immedi- 
ately resume work at the old rate of wages, and 
work with the men imported from elsewhere, 
the masters agreeing to reconsider the wages 


- question next November, and work has been 


4 


resumed. 

Sheffield Timber Trade Dispute.—Although the 
strike in the Sheffield timber trade is not general, 
a fairly large number of men have ceased work. 
No united action is being taken by the timber 
merchants in ‘the city. The conditions of 
employment vary in different yards, and in some 
cases notices have not been handed in by the 
men. A letter sent out by the Union interested 
in the strike demands a week of 52 hours, the 
men to leave at noonon Saturdays. A minimum 
rate of wages for various grades of 63d., 73d. 
and 8d. per hour is also demanded, and the 
following payment for overtime: First two 
hours, time and a quarter; next two hours, 
time and a half, and from this period until 
_ starting time next morning, and Sundays and 
Christmas Day, double time. But no overtime 
be paid until fifty-two hours have been worked, 
Another condition demanded is that one appren- 


tice be allowed to every two men, but not more 
_ than four apprentices in one shop. 


Trade and Craft. 


A Well-Known Firm, 
The works of Messrs. Stanley Brothers, Ltd., 


of Nuneaton, are situated within a short distance 


of the home of ‘George Eliot,” in the midst of 
the scenes she so graphically describes ; for here 


~ on the one side is “‘ Paddiford,” but little altered 


- roofing tiles only. 
and Mr. Jacob Stanley took a lease of one ‘of the 
small yards, and in the same year—on his return 
from America—Mr, Reginald Stanley joined the 


year or two afterwards. 
as the manufactures of the firm became more 
widely known, four adjoining yards were ac- 
quired as they came into the market, 
basis was formed of what in after years became 
an extensive industry, as the manufacture of 
ridge tiles and finials, paving tiles, chimney pots, 
glazed sinks, white and coloured glazed bricks 
and a yariety of other goods was introduced, 
Some years later, owing to the increase in demand 
for blue goods manufactured by the company, 
‘it was found necessary to further develop the 


from the days of the writer, while “ Milby” lies 


in the valley in the distance and ‘ Shepperton ”’ 
Old Church raises its grey pile to the skies, In 
1857 the works were in the hands of four different 


parties, who directed their attention to the 


manufacture of blue bricks, glazed pipes and 
Shortly after, Mr. Broadbent 


firm. Mr. Broadbent’s connection, however, 


was not a long one, failing health causing his 


retirement, and Mr. Jacob Stanley withdrew a 
In the course of time, 


Thus the 


blue clays in the neighbourhood, and a large area 
was leased and new works were erected on the 
most modern principles. Mr. Stanley has in- 
vented special machinery for different classes of 
goods, among which may be mentioned a steam 
press for malt-kiln tiles (a speciality for which 
the firm has a wide reputation); two kinds of 
steam presses remarkable for the strong and 
even pressure they apply ; a steam kitchen sink 
press which at one operation forms the sink 
from a clot of clay, so that it is free from 
cracks and flaws; and a steam machine known 
as the multiplex vertical die-press, which greatly 
reduces the cost. and improves the quality of 
the goods. The works and clay fields now cover 
an area of about 200 acres, extending over a 
mile in length. In 1895 it was decided to 
convert the business into a limited company, 
under the style of Stanley Brothers, Ltd., and 
the dividends since paid have given the share - 
holders every cause for satisfaction. Prior to 
the conversion, branch works were secured at 
Burslem (Staffs) and Willenhall (near Coventry). 
The company are also proprictors of the Nuneaton 
Colliery and the Charity Collieries, Bedworth, 
which is a distinct advantage, sseing that the 
consumption of fuel at the Nuneaton Works 
alone exceeds 60,000 tons annually, 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
June 3rd, 

1901.—Fireproof Floors.—7,122. H.J. Youne, 
16, Balham Park Road, Balham, London, 8.W. 
The bottom flanges of the joists are protected by 
a deep casing (preferably made in two halves) 
which gives considerable air-space, Corrugated 
tiles are laid between the joists and concrete 
is filled in above, 

Hinges.—7,827. W. DEFRIES, 147, Houndsditch, 
and VY. I. FEENY, 60, Queen Victoria Street ; 
London, The hinge has a double conical pin 
with a central ball-shaped boss, which fits in 
cup-shaped recesses of the hinge flaps, and so 
provides a ball bearing. 

Ventilators. —8,118. R. Boyun, 64, Holborn 
Viaduct, London, E.C. The ventilator has a 
bell-mouth which is continued upwards, and then 
returned downwards to comraunicate with the 
downcast shaft, a deflector being provided at 
the bend. The object is to keep out snow, rain 
and hail. 

Operating Windows, Fanlights, &c.—9,317. H.C. 
PRICE, ALBERT BROWN & Co., Smallbrook 
Street, Birmingham, The windows, fanlights, 
doors, &c., are opened or closed by means of 
compressed air, which actuates suitable pistons, 
A special shunt-valve is employed. 

Crushing Mills —13,643. H. H. Lakn, 45, 
Southampton Buildings, London, W.C. (com- 
municated by PiccARD, PictEr & Co., 9, Route 
de Lyon, Geneva), The drum into which the 
taw material is fed contains a series of vertical 
lens-shaped rollers having no pivots or axes, but 
so arranged that they crush ie material one 
after another. 

“ Buttons” for Kilns.—23,488. M. J. ADAMS, 
72, Park Lane, Leeds. When articles are set in 
a kiln one on another they are separated by 
glazed buttons fired at a greater heat. so that they 
do not stick. 


1 he following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
Tuite 9th. A’ summary of the more important 
of them will be given neat week, The names 
in italics are those of the communicators of the 
inventions, 

1901.—6,382, ButEY, hot- and cold-water bath 
fittings. 6,754, TIPPETS, obtaining uniform 
flow from reservoirs, sewers, &c. 6,895, NEWTON 
(O Brien), pipe-joint pouring apparatus. 7,178, 
HuGHES, kilns, 7,674, SEAMAN, pumps. 8,519, 
ADAMS, opening and closing fanlights, doors, &c, 
9,892, CARTER, artificial stone. 10,447, STANLEY 
& TALLACK, surveyors’ levels. 10,978, PRICH, 
centering for concrete floors, arches, &c. 11,275, 
DAVIES, cutting-off tables and push-plates of 
brick machines. 16,296, RINGEL, swimming 
baths, 16,433, THIRION, grinding mills. 18,883, 
DEL MARMOL, furnaces, fireplaces kc. 22 267, 
TEALE, domestic firegrates, 


SS ——— 


1902.—1,488, WADSWORTH, hoists. 1,638, LA 
Dow, joints. 3,426, Brookes (Fiske), brick 
kilns. 


CURRENT MARKET PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£s. da £8. d, 
Beans oe ie soy neper dr, '.1 1040 — 
Clover, best AS -- perload 415 0 510 0 
Hay, best . ve ae do, 5 5 0 612 6 
Sainfoin mixture ad do. 410 0 5 56 0 
Straw os es oe do, 1 8 0 2 0 0 
OILS AND PAINTS, 
Castor Oil, French +. percwt 1 5 8 1 6 10 
Ooiza Oil, English a do. tO > G —_ 
Copperas ., oe «- perton 2 0 0 — 
Lard Oil percwt. 2 9 6 — 
Lead, white, ground, carbonate do. 1 410 — 
Do. red.. te do 1 0 4% _ 
Linseed Oil, barrels Bi do. .110 9 — 
Petroleum, ‘American «- pergal. 0 0 6% Om 7. 
Do. Russian ., do. 0 0 5f 0 0 63 
Pitch es «9 - per barrel 0 7 O _ 
Shellac, orange ., percwt. 519 0 —— 
Soda, crystals ., es perton 3 2 6 3 5 0 
Tallow, Home Melt percwt. 110 6 PiTy & 
Tar, Stockholm ., -. per barrel 1 2 6 _ 
Turpentine cA percwt. 112 7% a 
METALS, 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 0 _ 
Iron, Staffs., bar i do. 6 7 6 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Oorru- 
gated sheet ., do, AS? OL OR LE "Te 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. 1115 0 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. do. 12 0 0 
Do. sheet, English 310 
per sq. ft. and upwards do. 13 0 0 — 
Do. pipe . do. 1310 0 _ 
Nails, cut clasp,3in. to 6in. do. 90 0 _ 
Do. floor brads ., AE eri ty 815 0 _ 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles it. Fr do. 5 15 0 Ga bho 
Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 610 0 TvVeaeg 
Tin, Foreign oe oe do. 129 0 0 12910 0 
Do. English ingots 7? dos: L800 O13 O26 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian ., do. z1 0 0 - 
Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do. 2110 0 _ 
Do, Spelter ie ve do. TS? 2> Gia? CE Fon 
TIMBER. 
Sorrt Woops. 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel., perload2 1 0 _ 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. oie load 4 7 6 6 0 0 
Do. Pitch do. 214 0 SLED 
Laths, log, Dantzic : per fath.4 10 0 5 10 10 
Do. Petersburg -. perbundled 0 8 = 
Deals, Archangel 2nd&1st per P.Std.16 15 0 2415 0 
, Do. do. 4th&3rd do 1015 0 12. 5-0 
Do, do. unsorted do. 6 12 6 610 U0 
Do. Riga docs {8 Abe.0 1210 0 
Do. Berckeare Ist see do 16 5 UV — 
Do. do. 2nd doy, 8210.2) 0: 13 15 0 
Do. do. White” do. 7 5 0 12.10 0 
Do. Swedish ., oe do. 815 0 14:15 VU 
Do. White Sea es do, 3°50 TZ bya 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., do. 2915 0 - 
Do. do. 2nd.. do. 1115 0 12; 5. 0 
Do. do. 3rd &c. do. 910 0 — 
Do, Oanadian Spruce,lst do. 7 lw 0 12.10 0 
Do. do. srd&2nd do. 7759.20 ¥ 16>'0 
Do. New Brunswick.. do, (ie ara!) 8 UU 
Battens, all kinds aa do, OR 0 10 5 0 
Flooring Boards lin. 
prepared, lst +. persquare0 8 9 016 6 
Do. 2nd ate do. 0 9 3 Olu 6 
Do. 3rd &e.. ., do. 0:7 ¥ U~8. 9 


OUR INSURANCE SCHEMES. 


A Pamphlet, giving full details of the THREE 
SCHEMEs, will be sent on application to 


THE MANAGER, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 
EFFINGHAM HOUSH, ARUNDEL ST, 
STRAND, W.C. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(1.) It is not necessary to subscribe direct to 
the office in order to secure the benefits of the 
schemes. 

(2.) Even if ordered through a newsagent the 
subscription need not be prepaid for a year. It 
is sufficient to order it and pay as may be 
arranged with the newsagent, 

(3.) It is sufficient for us to have an intimation 
from the newsagent that he supplies copies 
regularly, 

(4.) Policies ‘can be issued either direct to the 
subscriber or through the newsagent, whicheyer 


‘may be preferred, 


(5.) In applying it is only necessary to write 
a postcard, giving the full name and address 
of ee newsagent from whom the copy is ob- 
tained, 
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DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 
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VQMAAG SONOS Ho NNO ee Re ee 


| Jarrow —Municiy al Buildings ee 


| Wick and Lybster—Station Offices, Houses, Sheds, &e. 


Sudbury, Suffolk—Electrical Plant 


' Coventry—Tables, Seats, &c., at Drill Hall 


| Denholme—Three Houses, &c. 
| Glasgow—Lime, Cement, Bricks, WEL Sk 


| Callington, Cornwail-—Ohapel 


Leeds -F aaaeene and Side Walls to 5 Greenhouses 


| London, B,— 


| Witham, Essex—Sinking, boring, &e. 


| Manchester— tramway Track Work 


| Glasgow— Engine 


| Abertillerv, Wales -Twenty-two Double ; Cottages 


| Dartmouth--Ripping Stone at Quarry .. 


BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


C8 ees es 
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se 


[ APRIL 30, 1902. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. : mii - 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDING: 


Wickford, Essex — Pair of Cottages bs 
Exeter—-Rebuilding Hotel .. *s & 
Dublin—Additions to Hospital 


Aspatria, Camberland--T wo Houses 
Ohelmsford—Pair of Cottages 


Ripon— Masonic Lodge, &c. - 
South Molton. Devon——Dwelling House... : ° 
Glasgow—Jobbing Work and Materials., 
Erdington—Church Schoolrooms 

Great ‘Boughton —House. &c. Se 
Inverness —Additicns to Slaughter- house 
Reading—A lterations, &c , to Hospital % 
Bridgend—Kitchen, Laundry. Boiler House, &c. 


. 
- 
$0) 6. a ke 8 


Easingwold, Yorks—Detached Dwelling-House 
Fintray, Scotland—A Iterations, &c., to Houses 
Harrington, Spilsby—Brick Barrel Tunnel 
Hastings—Iron Building at Fish Market 
Llandaif—Residence ‘ 
Wrexham-—-Offices, Agent’s s Residence, &e. | 
Hebden Bridge—Dyeworks, ae, | 
Falmouth-—-Boating Cottage es SS ae 
Uttoxeter, Staffs—Grand Stand, &e. .. | 
Ventonleague, Hayle, Cornwall—Enlargmnt. ot Ohureb | 
St. Agnes-—Residence as oe oe | 
Sully, near Oardiff——Residence, &e. 

Chadwell Heath, Essex—-barm B nildings at Asylum.. 
Daisy Hill, Bradford—T wo Villas : nye Kt 
Neath—Organ-Chamber, Fourteen Classrooms, ‘&e. 
Dublin—Addition to Branch Library 


ee 


ee a weet BN) 


oe 


. 


oer WY Sh oe a eihaiain” toe teat let acuks s 


* ee 


oe ae 
oe oe 


Wallington, Surrey—Seven Shops and Houses . 
Aberporth, Wales—House and Outbuildings .. 
Burton-on-Trent—Dwellings, Oottages, Fire Station, 
Bradford—Alterations, &c., to Board School .. ° 
Harrington, Oumberland—Alterations. &c.,, to House, 
Mountain Ash, Wales—Additions toStores ., 
Norwich—Brick and Concrete Retaining Wall 
St. Stephen’s-by-Saltash, Cornwall—Plasteiing i ieail 


peat 


Hnddersfield—Foundations at Electricity Works 
Skippingstone, Bangor——Bathing Houses 
Trowbridge—Machine Bakery .. 
Bradford--Cement, Lime, «&c. 4 
Leeds— Foundations and Side Walls to Gree. shouses.. 
Liandaff— Residence . ay SS 
Leek, Staffs—Oement, ‘Lime, “be. =“ ae 


Weston-Suyer-Mare—Ward, &c., at Fever Hospital . 

Goole-—Block of Offices 
Leith, Scotland—3 Buttresses, Stairs, &e, at Sea-Wall 
Colche ster—Boiler and Engine Houses ., 


London, N.W. ~-Receiving Home tor Children 

Londonderry—Alterations, &c , to Court House 
London, 8.W.—Relaying Ward E loors .. ae Sn 
Birmingham—Repairg, &c., to ane a Rar et 
Bundoran, Ireland—Rebuilding House , 


on *- 


j | 

| Derby—Asylum Extension Ace 

| Durrow, ireland—Oompleting Church Tower, & &C. aw 
Uxbridge—Sunday Schools ; ot 
Aberystwyth—Stone Bridge over River Peris . a3 o 


} 
} 
Loughborough—Extensions, &e., to Police Court .. / 
cee s Stortford— Additions to Offices... He bys 
Walsall—A iterations and Additions to Schools . | 
Mynyddcerrig, Wales--School 
Pontypool— ‘Transfer Shed ee | 
Mytholmroyd—Retaining and Fence Wall | 
Donabate, co. Dublin—Gate Lodge, Oottages, &c. | 
Kingston -on-Thames—Dust Destructor Buildings j 
London, N.W.—Power Station and Sub-Station 
Middlesbrough—Cement, Bricks, &e. 


. 
ee *- . 
* . 


. 
oe * oe 
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London, 8.W.—Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Work.. 


Whitby, Yorks—Dwelling, Fog Signal Houses, &@. ow | 
Oharminster—-Honse for Private Patients at Asylum.. 
Castlebar—Extensions to Asylum,, 
A pperley Bridge—Sunday School ., 
Iikley—Sunday School ne ee ve aot 
Outwood, ur. Wake field—Parochial Institute & Schools 


ENGINEERING: 


oe oe o 


oe ee oe 


ee ee oe 


Leeds—Hot-Water Apparatus ae - . 
Rathmines, Ireland—#ngine-house Plant, &c... 
Mansfield-—Hlectrical Plant., 
Electric Meters, &c. .. 

London, 8.W.— Electric Wiring and Fittings 
Leiston- -cum-Sizewell, Suffolk—Waterworks 
Pontefracc—Flushing Qhambers oe 
Tynemouth—Sanitary Pipes, &c. .. 


e “* 


oe 
oe 


Bridgend—Steam Laundry Machinery, &c. 
Otley, Yorks—Laying Main os 

Yeovil— teservoir, Engine House, &c. 
South Petherton—-W; aterworks 


ee 
. 


Tadcaster—Water-Supply Works., 
Cleckheaton—Hlectric Motors oa 
Pitlochry, Scotland—Water Basin 
Manchester—Tramway Track Work, &c. 
London, 8.W.—Hlectrical Plant .,. 
Burton-on-Trent—Reconstruction of Bridge 
Manchester—Locomotive 
Manchester— Valves, &c. 
Oluham—Switchboards He 

High.Wycombe & Princes Risborough——Widng, Rly. &e, 
Princes Risborough and Grendon Underwood—Railw ‘Vs 


. 
° 
. 
. 
. 
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oe ee ee 


| J. Orossman 


| T, Rutherford * 


Corporation .. 


| Corporation 


| Rural District Council 


ve naniacbsaeee Committee .. 


Sydney, N.S.W: —Hlectrical Plant, &c. 
Aberceen—Electrically-Driven Crane 


* ee of { 


FOR WHOM. 


Building Club F a 
W. Thompson & J. Moore v 


Volunteer Corps 


Corporation 


ee oe “* oe 


J. Naitby na 


*e - 


Royal Berkshire Hospital 
Guardians 


- 
ee ee oe 


Spilsby Rural District Oovncil .., 
Oorporation 


oe ee e ee 


| Miners Federation Trustees its id 


Staffordshire Agricultural Societ y are 


A. T. Stephens. 


“. “* oe 


_ West Ham Borough Council oe 

| Baptist Connexion .. és oa 

| Corporation .. *% a ee oo 
Sewage Department .. os oe ve 


| Corporation .. 
School Board 


Town Oouncil .. “4 o. ots ae 
Bangor Urban District Council"! ; 
Co-op. Industrial and Provident Soc., Lt. 
Cleansing Committee se 

Oorporation 


| Urban District Council Dy ai cise 


Urban District Council 
Steam Shipping Oo., Ltd. 
Town Oouncil . ie Ble 
Electric Light and Power Comia'tt-e 
Oo-operative Society 


St. Pancras Parish Guardians AC 
County Oouncil oe aa 
Fulbam Borough Guardians _ : 
Commissioners of H.M. Works .. 


Asylum Committee 


| Very Rev. Canon Shortal ., ne os 


a 


Leicestershire County Oouncil 
Urban District Oouacil 
School Board ., 
Llandebie School Board 
Great- Western Railway Co. $ 
Urban District Oouncil os P 


ee 
ee 


oe 


Corporation .. +e 
St. Pancras Borough’ Council Sa 


Oorporation 
Corporation .. oe oe . 
Admiralty : . 


Highland Railway Oompany. 
Trinity House .. 


ee oe 


Corporation . Pr °° 


District Council es 
Corporation .. 

Stepney Borough Oouncil 
London County Oouncil 
Urban District Oouncil 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Oounoil 
Urban District Council 
Guardians tie 

Urban District Council vs 
Rural District Council 
Yeovil Rural District Council 
Tramways (ommittee 
Rural District Vouncil 
Oorporation .. ee 
Urban District Council 
Waterworks ., os 
Tramways Oommittee 
Fulham Borough Council 
Corporation ., 
Rivers Oommittee  .. 
Waterworks Oommittee 
Oorporation .. 

Great Western & Great Central Railways 
Great Western & Great Cen tral Railways 
Municipal Council .. o. 
Electric Lighting Committee 


. 
. 
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. 
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. 
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FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


F. Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 

E. 

A, B. Bruntz, 1 College Street, Dublin. 

G. O. Hillard, Architect, Market Chambers, Bais ya 4h 
R. Berwick, 35 Lawson Street, Aspatria. 

F, Whitmore, Architect, Chelmsford. 

J. E. Swindlehurst, St. Mary’s Hall, Ooventry. 


H. Harbottle & Son, Architects, County Chambers, Exeter, 


~ 


W. Steel, Secretary to Building Oommittee, Blossomgate, Ripon. 


J. E. Densem, 1 King Street, South Moulton. 


Office of Public Works, City Ohambers, 54 Oochrane Street, Glasgow. — 


Ingall & Son, 3 Temple Row West, Birmingham. 

G. W. Weatherill, Architect, Stokesley. 

Borough Surveyor, Inverness. 

Rualt & Young, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury. 
P. J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend. 

J. F. Todd, Architect, Uppleby, Hasingwold. 

A. Stronach, Junr., & Son, 20 Belmont Stceet, Aberdeen. 
T. A. Busbridge, District Highway Surveyor, Spilsby. 
P. H. Palmer, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 
J.W. Rodger, 14 High Street, Oarditf. 

Davis & Moss, 2 Temple Row, Wrexham. 

Suteliff & Sutcliff, Architects, Todmorden. 

H. W. Collins, 23 Church Street, Falmouch. 

J. P. Jones, Secretary; Newcastle, Statts. 

S. Hill. Architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

G. O. Hancock, Junr., Solicitor, St. Agnes, 

Veall & Sant, Architects, Oardiff. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. ; 
J.W. 6, Atkinson, 1 Ivegate, Bradford. 

J.C, Rees, ‘Architect, Neath. 

Oity Architect, Municipal Buildings, Oork Hill, Dublin. 


G. H. Knowles, Architect, Old Bank Chambers, Keigbley. 


T. Melvin, 
Warren & Stupart, 385 Green Lanes, Harringay, N. 
D. Morris, Land Surveyor, Cardigan, 

Borough Surveyor, Burton-on-Trent. 

Board's Architect, Manor Row, Bradford. 


W. G. Scott & Oo., Architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 


Morgan & Elford, 1 Jeffrey Street, Mountain Ash, 
A. E. Oollins, City Engineer, Guildhall, Norwich, 
H. Bowden, Builder, Cross Park, St. Stephens- -by-Saltash. 
A. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Victoria Road, Dartmouth, 


Borough ‘Blectrical Engineer, Works, St. Andrew’ ‘3 Rd., Huddersfield. 


i. L. Woods, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Bingor. 
W.W. Snailum, Architect, Church Street, Trowbridge. 


E. Call, Assistant Superintendent, AHammerton St. Depot, Bradford. 


City Engineer, Leeds. 

J. W. Rodger, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 

J. Myatt, ‘own Surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 

Rey. J. Datson, Launceston Road, Oallington. 

H. Nettleton, Surveyor, Town Hall, Westou-Super- Mare. 
G. W. Atkinson, | Mark Lane, Leeds. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Leith, Scotland. 

H. Goodyear, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Colchester, 
G. Haslam & Son, Huclid House, Ilkeston. 

City Engineer, Leeds. 

A. E. Pridmore, 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.C. 

County Surveyor, Oourt House, Londonderry. 


iH. J. Mott, Clerk, Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 
Assistant Architect, H.M, Office of Works, Pinfuld St., Birmingham, 


| W.S. Jervois, Architect, Armagh, 


y 


yeueral Manager,Sewage Wks., Swan ston St., Glasgow. 


B. 8. Jacobs, Architect, Lincoln’s Inn Buildgs., Bowlal.ey Ln., Hall 


W.H. Byrne, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

Heron & Blairs, and W. L, Eves, High Street, Uxbridge, 
H. Hughes, 8 Market Street, Aberystwyth. 

5. P. Pick, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

R.§, Scoct, Surveyor, Nortn Street, Bishop’ ,, Stortford. 
Bailey & MeUonnal, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall, 
D. Jenkins, Architect, Llandilo. 

Leanne Newporc station, 

S. Sutcliffe, Surveyor, Council Offices, Mytholmroyd. 


G. Lennon, Olerk, Richmond Asylum Oftices, Grangezorman, Dublin. 
Borough Surveyor, Clatcern House, hingston-ou-Tnhames. 


Electricity Department Offices, 57 Prac Street, N.wW. 
B. Winsecszull, 42 Commercial Ssreet, Middlesbrough. 
F. Rennolds on, 37 King Street, South Shields. 
Director of Navy Contracts, Admiralty, S.W. 

W. Roberts, Company's Engineer-in-Ohief, Inverness. 


Ourderey, Seloy & Corderoy, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 


G. T. Hine, 85 Parliament street, 8.W. 

J.T, Kelly, Olerk, Lunatie Asylum, Castlebar. 
Dauby & ‘Simpson, 10 Park Kow, Leeas. 
Garside & Pennington, Architects, Pontefract. 
B. Wilson & Oglesby, 12 Hast Parade, Leeds. 


W. B. Ransom, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Sudbury, Suffolk. 


Part-Superinteadent, Roundhay, Leeds. 

R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
R. Hammoad, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.wW. 
W. O. B. Tapper, 27 Osborn Street, E. 


Chief Eugineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 


H. Miller, 16 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

Clerk, Council Offices, Union Offices, Pontefract. 

A.S8. Diuning, 21, Ellison Place, Neweasvle. 

W. B. Blood, Ulerk, Council Offices, Witaam., 

P. J. Thomas, Architect, Bridgend. 

J. Waugh, Engineer, Sunbridge Ohambers, Bradford. 
J.E Rodbcr, 30 Kingston, Yeovil. 

J. K. Rodbec, Olerk, 3) Kingston, Yeovil. 

J. M. Mcklroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 

Bromet & Thorman, Eugineers, Tadcaster, 

D. H. Morton, 130 Bath screes, Glasgow. 

J. Armitage, Town Hall, Oleckheatona. . 

W. Bell, Hngineer, Aberfeldy. " 
J.M. M*xlroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 

¥, H. Medhurst, 13 Victoria Screet, 8.W. ~ 

Borough Surveyor, Burton-on-Trent. 

Secretary, Kiver’s Department, Towa Hall, Manches!er. 
G. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria street, Westminster, 

A. Andrew, Gas and Water Offices, Oldham. 

Engineer of Great Western Railwiy, Paddington Station, 


Engineer of Great Central Railway, Loadoa Road statiou, Manchtr, 


Preece & Oardew, $ Queen Anne’s Gate, Westmiuster, 5.W. 


| J.A, Bell, City Electrical Engineer, Ootton shihae Aberdezn, 


APRIL ¢ 30, 1902. ] 


~AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —consinved. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BH OBTAINED. 


H. W. Taylor, St. Nickolas’s Ohambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
H, Entwistle. Surveyor, Oouneil Offices, Swinton, 


| ‘I’. Rees, Oorn Exchange Ohambers, Newport, Mon. 


Sia Olirehugh & Sillar, 78 King Street, Manchester. 


L. Donegan, Secretary, Gas and Water Offices, Drogheda. 
J. K, Bock, Borough Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham, 


Oontrolier-General, Ports and Liphahonmee, Alexandria. 


Borough Electrical Engineer, Willow Road, Wrexham, 

T. Melvin, Geueral Manager, Sewage Works, Swanston St., Glasgow. 
H. Oall, Assistant Superintendent, Hammerton St. Depot, ‘Bradturde 
H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

Gal Lynam, Borough Surveyor, Town Hail, Burton-on-Trent. 


B. Wintersgill, 42 Commercial Street, Middlesbrough, 


Office of Public Works, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 


Ls Melvin, General Manager, Sewage Works, Swanston St., Glasgow. 
H, H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 

Oo. L. Young, Royal Engineer Office, North Aldershot 

V. Hulme, Olerk, County Chambers, Bradley Street, Oastleford. 

B, Rule, Clerk, Offices, Oatherine Street, Oroydon. 

Bb, Wintersgill, 42 Commercial Street, Middlesbrough. 


0. Jones, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 


W. Burvon, Road Surveyor, Billingham, via Stockton-on-Tees. 
Office of Public Works, Uity Ohamvers, 4 Cochrane St., Glasgow, 
W. Terrill, Surveyor, Noroh Street, Ashtord, Keat. 


A.H, Forbes, Borough Surveyor, Saffron Walden, 

H. G, Hills, Wown Olerk, Council House, Hast ditt, Wandsworth, 
H. J. Lovegrove, Engineer, Southwood Lane, Higngace, N. 
District Surveyor, Council Offices, Loughton, Essex. A 

J. P. Barber, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Upper Street, N. 


M. W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, H. 
J. Hardiag, Surveyor, Council Offices, Heston-le-dole, R,3.0. 


W. H. Faster, Surveyor, Council Offices, Milnrow. 
T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board's Otices, Embankment, H.O, 


Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Ohurch. 
J. Thomas, Vleck, Unton Offices, Queen's Hill, Newpors. 


J. Bower, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead, 


F. B. Rothera, Kugineer, District Couacil Offices, Featherstone, 
G. E, Beaumont, Hagineer, Grenoside, near Sheilield. 


Uffice of Public Works, Oity Chambers, 64 Cochrane 83., Glasgow. 


| D. Balfour & Son, 3 St. Nicholas Buildings, Neweastle-on-Tyue. 
| U, Jonnscon, Surveyor, Orofton House, Bishop AUs«ciald 


H. Walker & Son, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottiugham, 


| W. H, #oster, Surveyor, Council Oftices, Milurow. 
| Hinnell & Murphy, 26 Uorporation Street, Manchestzr. 
| J. Mansergh @ Suus, 5 Victoria Street, Westmiuscer. 


W. J. Ospora, Ulerk, Foresters’ Hall, Sydney Street, Brigatlingses. 
B. Wintersgill, 42 Commercial Score2t, Middlesbrougn. 
J.Granam, Hogineer, Bank Obampers, Bank Street, Oarlisle. 


H. J. King, Acting Oierk, Towu Hau, Gravesend. 
H. J. Mow, Clers, utham Pa ace Road, Hammersmith, W. 


| Contracts Sap-Vepart.,School Bd. Uitices, Victoria H.nbank.nt., W.C, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED. — 


Agent-General for State of Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, Westmiuster. 


A. H, Boyce, Secretary, North Statts {ntirmary and Eye Hospital, Hartshill. 


| loa, Secrevary, Oumunitove, Unurch House, Soutu Jouu soreet, Liverpool, 


sie: Sa WORK TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. 
ENGINEERING—cont. : 
May 7 | Selkirk—Intake Works ts rh ns +» | Town Council ., re ae a aN 
» 7 | Swinton, Lancs—7 Bacteria Beds .. a8 me -. | Urban District Council a nt 
5 7 | Withnell, Lancs—Waterworks |. .. | Urban District Council . +» | T, Beaver, Surveyor, Council Offices, Brinscall. 
* 8 Llangattock, near Orickhowell—Waterworks . Ae +» | Rural District Oouncil F- ae a 
» 8 {| Bury—Tramway Oables ., -. | Corporation ... we +e 
” 9 | Stapleford, near Hertford—Rebuilding Bridge — ‘| | Hertford Rural District Oouncil .. .. | J. Farley, Surveyor, Old Oross, Hertford. 
« 13. | West Ham--Kight Transformer Chambers. .| Borough Council .. .,  .. +. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. 
° 13 | Drogheda, Ireland—Reservoir, &c. re ‘ig -.» | Gasand Water Committee .. aa ag 
> 13 | Dublin—Subway.. i; He iy aE .. | Lighting Committee .. a q .. | ©. Harty, City Engineer, Oity Hall, Dublin. 
” 13° | West Ham—Machinery As A +» | Town Oouncil .. es oe an 
” 14 | Hull—Bridge Abutments, Retaining Walls, &e, North-Bastern Railway Oo... Se . | T. M. Newell, Hugineer, Dock Bret Hull. 
«» . 21 | Darlington—Gasholder  .. .. +» | Oorporation .. ». | Gas Engineer, Gasworks, Darlingto 
June 2 Alexandria, Egypt —Beacon Buoys, &e. , Fy 208 ». | Ports and Lighthouses Ad ministration re | 
IRON AND STEEL: | 
May 2 | Wallsend—Fencing and Gates... a : . | Corporation .. Ny! Mi .. | G. Hollings, Borough Surveyor, Wallsend. 
r 2 | Leek, Staffs—Oast-iron Pipes... av : Urban District Oouncil .. .. ++ | C. Henshaw, Olerk, Town Hall, Leek. 
» 2 | Spilsby, Lincs—Tools ; } oi ay Rural District Oouncil’ .. a :, | 1. A, Busbridge, District Surveyor, Spilsby. 
» 3 | Wrexham—Electrical Stores a oe Ss Town Council., ve te %e os 
i yy 5 | Glasgow—Iron Castings, &e. fs Sewage Department .. oie is by 
” 6 Bradtord—tron, Steel, Bolts and Nats oe 93 -. | Cleansing Oommittee oe os ae | 
4 6 | Hove, Sussex—Lamp-Post, &c. Town Council... re * AE ach | 
Pr 7 | Burton-on Trent—Manhoile Covers a Urban District Oouncil He AG ats | 
os 7 | Leek, Staffs—Oast-iron Gulleys, Manhole Covers, &c... | Urban District Council es) .. | J. Myatt, Town Surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 
99 14 | Middlesbrough— -Lamp-Post, Iron aud Steel, Pipes, &c. | Corporation ., me <e ee .. 
” 15 | Rochester—Cast-iron Socket Pipes, &e. ve -. | Oorporation ., sé » nA .. | W. Banks, Oity Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 
” 15 | Leeds—Oast-iron Pipes ra $9 | Corporation ..  .. nip Me ./ | City Engineer, Leeds. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
May 1 | Glasgow—Painter, Gasfitter and Plumber Work _.. | Corporation ., a3 ai Ap ee: 
of 3 | Milnrow, Laves-—Painting & papateleg ET Olnb — J, Stott, Secretary, Reform Club, Milnrow. 
” 5 | Glasgow—Paints, Oils, &ec. .. ; Hi .. | Sewage Department .. ne ee a2 
” 6 | Hove—Paintiug Lamp Posts, &e. . Town Council.. ue Ay: we +; 
” 7 | North Aldershot—Painting and Colouring, ke. War Department ne ae ¢ ; 
” 10 Glass Houghton— Cleaning, W hitewashing, &c.; ‘School School Board ., oi 5 4 ‘4 
” 13 | Croydon—White Lead, Oils, Oolours, ac. ae .. | School Board ., 8 AS ve q 
” 14 | Miudlesbrough—Oils, Paints, &c. .. = a .. | Corporation ., se oe ee oe 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
May 1 | London, W.— Road Works .. ae ss An +. | Ealing Town Oouncil oe) ieahal oe | 
x 1 Hartlepool— Road Materials oy ze Oh +» | Rural District Council eis aia tee) 
“4 1 | Glasgow—Paving Works and Materials .. 0 +» |.Oorporation .. ie Si a 
+ y | Ashtord, Kent—oroken Granite ., ae as «» | Urban District Ooungil 44 Je Se. 
33 2 Eastbourne—Materials, &c, ae aa Ah .. | Rural District Oouncil eT i .. | 1. #. Kiotlany 82 ‘Terminus Road, Hastbourne. 
nf 3. | Felixstowe—Kerbing, &c. .. a =e ie .. | Urban District Council ie as . | 8. H. Wisher, Surveyor, Town Hall, Felixstowe. 
cS 3 | Hoole, Chester—Street Works Ke SA Co -. | Urban District Oouncil aS be .. | A. EB, Caidevatt, 17 Newgate street, Ohester. 
BS 3 | Saffron Walden, Essex—Materials os ne .. | Corporation .. 24 Hig 
We 5 London S.W.—Vans and Trucks .. ye we .. | Wandsworth Borough Council bie oe} 
ie 5 | London, N.—Road Works ., os vee .. | Hornsey Urban District Oouucil .. oe | 
ys 5 | Oningford—Road Works ., .. | Urban District Vouncil .. ais .. | W. Stair, 14 Lhe Parade, Ohingford. 
“i 5 Loughton, Essex—Quenach and Guernsey Granite, é&c, | Urban District Oouncil Je Sie ve | 
Pa 5 London, N.—Making: up Uarnageway 3 . | Islington Borough Oouncil 4 ae 
; 5 London, E.--General Paving Works % . | Stepuey Borougn Oouncil .. x a 
¥ 6 Hetton-le-Hole, Durham—Materiais a, 4 .. | Urban District Council a 4 ao 
6 | Windsor—Making-up,“c... .. aye oe .. | Wown Council .. +s ee) we =~ e | Borough Surveyor, Alma Road, Windsor, 
ue 6 | Chipping Norton—Stone ., ae eh Ai .. | Town Oouncil ., a 5% a -..| T. Mace, Towa Olerk, uhipping Norton. 
cS 6 Milnrow, Lanes—Materials., od od f .. | District Oouucil ace or os | 
% 7 | Leek, Statfs—Materials 36 aa ie Et .. | Urban District Council Af <a .. | J. Myait, own Surveyor, Town Hall, Leek. 
is 7 | Leith, Scotland—Macadamising .. Su de .. | Lown Council .. oe ay -. | Borougn Surveyor, Town Hall, Leita, 
pe 8 | London, N.—Reconstruciing Roadway .. An .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board Ae a 
x ju | Ohurch, Lancs—Material8 .. Ai “i ae .. | Urban District uouncil = ., ae .. | W. E. Wood, Surveyor, Vouncil Osfives, Ohurch. 
i 10 | Ohurch, Lanes—Paving, &c. AS ae ne .. | Urban District Oouucil ae af ». | W. #. Wood, 
ae 13 Llanwern, Wales—lmproving Road es ee ». | Magor Rural District Council os ae 
SANITARY ; | 
May 1 | Gateshead—Sewer ., ae as +. | Corporation .. Fn a said} 
S 1 } Tynemouth--Sanitary Pipes, &e. . : bs ". | Rural District Council te *{ -. | A.S. Dinning, 21 Ellison Place, Neweastle. 
id 1 | belper—Sewers aay Ae 2 Rural District Council BK xa .. | K. O. Cordon, Engineer, Hazelwood, near Derby. 
i 1 Featherstone, Yorks—sew erage Works os ; Urban District Uouacil nd i} Pan | 
EY 1 | Pilley, Tankersley, Yocks--sewerage Works : Wortley Rural District Oouncil .. al 
i 1 | southend-on-Sea—Sewers, &c. . a * .. | Uorporation ., ie or we -. A. Fidler, Borough Surveyor, Southend. 
% 1 | Glasgow—-Pipes, Manholes, Drainage Works, &v. j Corporation ., ee es ne 
zy | Yeovil—Sewerage Works .... wa we .. | Rural District Oouncil os .. | J. H. Rodber, Ulerk, suv Kingston, Yeovil. 
S 3 Donecaster—Sewerage Works .» | Rural District Council se se be 
se bd | Bishop Auckland—Sewers, &c. .. KS 33 .. | Rural District OUouuaeil ne ic a 
aa 5 Newark—sewerage Works . Re 5 oe : Rural District Oouncil $4 ve ae 
+ 6 | Milnrow, Lancs— Materials, we. He .. | District Oouncil oe at AY Fe 
s 7 | Limehurst, Ashton-under- -Lyne—nsewera,e Works .- | Rural District Council te ve ae 
i 8 | Derby—Sewerage Works ., Vorporation ., a . a aK 
a 13 | Richmond—Lime, Sulphate of Alurnina, ‘Filter ‘Oloth. Main Sewerage Board en we .. | W. Fairley, Engineer, Kew Gardeas, 
a: 14 | Brightlingsea, Essex—Scavenging hie oe .. | Urban Districc Oouucil ts ee Ara 
i 14 | Middlesbioughn—Lime, Disinfectants, &c. ee .. | Oorporation ., ae Fis stor 
re ly | Penrith, Cumberland—zewerage Works .. | Rural District Oouncil ie ey ant 
TIMBER : 
May 6 | Bradford—Timber ., ie ae te of .. | Oleansing Committee Bf: .. .. | H. Call, Hammerton Street Depot, Bradford. 
as 7 | Gravesend—Fire wood mA és . | Guardians... Sieve Life 8 ee 
a 8 | Hammersmith, W.—Ke-laying Wood Flours 6 .. | Hulham Parish Guardians fs ie ae 
June 9 | London, W.O, —-Firewood br fre % “963 . | Londoa School Board we oe Saat 
| 
Boe, COMPETITIONS S OPEN. 
DATE OF . : 
DELIVERY. DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 
May 1 | Melbourne, Victoria—Memorial Statue to Queen Victoria in ——- 
- Marble and Bronze. 
5 1 | York—Queen Victoria Memorial .. ‘ Ah £50, W. H. Andrew, Town Clerk, Guildhall, York. 
ss 1 | Mexborough, near Rotherham—Accident Hospitil Af a £35 #10. ©, Brampton, Kern Villa, Mexborougan. 
‘: 14 | Harrogate—Lown Hail., ., Be ay oa £150, £100, #75. | K, Bagshaw, Borough Hagineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
June 1 | Kuaresborough—Intectious Disease “Hospital * ay ee #1Uu, £50.“ | J, I. Laylor, Municipat Orfices, Harrowgate, 
cs lz | Crewe—Municipal Ottice and Uouncil-Uhamber , ; £50, £25, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Orewe. 
- 16 | Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent Nurses Home ., +e an oe | Tp 
+ 27 | West Hartlepool—School iY ‘ | | £76, £35. J... Smith, Olerk, School Board Oftices, West Hartlepoul. 
+ 0 | Liverpool—Uathedral (Porttolios ‘of Drawings or wesigue a 
3 in any Style to be submitted), 
Aug. 30 | Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings., ..  .. £100, £50 £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hail, Sunderland, 
- pepo. l-i4 St. Petersburg—bridges over Great Nev» iver ar) oe — Db. Kevrsvury GucvdsKkala Upruwa, ou Peversbul g, 
No date, A rf te “a F, Sutton & Son, 62 Dame Street, Dublin. 


Dublin—Market for Sale of Old Clothes, &c. 


a 
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TENDERS. 


In‘ormation from gacrodited sources should be sent 
Results of Tenders cannot 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 


to “The Editor.” 


or Surveyor for the work. 


BARRY (WALES).—F 
Hall at Barry. Mr. G 
Queen’s Chambers, Cardiff :— 

Lloyd & Tape ... 
J. Ave n & Sons, ¢ ‘ardife 
T. W. Davies a 
EK. R “Evans Bros., ‘Cardiff... 
A. Richards ; 
W. Briton ... 
“A B. Smith- Jones 

4 rout i 
it. . Rendell* . 

if Accepted. 


for the Brighton and Preston School Board (U.D.). Messrs. 
Thomas Simpson and Son, surveyors, 16 and 17 Ship Street, 
Brighton :— 
G, R. Lockyer, 16 grits Street... . £2,059 0 0 
Gene ral Builders, Ltd. Notting Hill, London 1986 0 0 
J. nes, 99 & 100 North Street 1,919 0 0 
W. aylor, 44 Mighe Street... 1,870 0 0 
Sattin & Evershed, 27 Freshfield Road... 1,809 0 0 
Holloway Bros.,* A, Dyke Road Drive.. 1,791 4 9 
. Accepted. {Rest of ‘Brighton. } 
BROMLEY.—Ffor the erection of a golf clubhouse, Sundridge 


Park, Bromley, Kent. Messrs. 
S Clifford’ s Inn, E.C. 
21 Finsbury P. avement, EK .Cas=— 
Suilding. 
F. P. Duthoit... Toh Ase 
Arnaud & Son 
Grubb & Son ,.. 


L. Evans a 
Crossley & Son 
R. Lowe 


H. Chapman ... 
T. D. Graty 
Larke & Sons.., 
Perry Bros. 


BS At MICE: ee Goi wd «fs aK tee 
Drainage, 

Larke & SOnB gy: isn, yogic wines tetea 

Perry Bros. a pas gals’ Wray the ce tik sh thee 

PUA QW hers ions eaeth i ars idea d tein unten 


I. G. Minter® .., 
Grubb & Sen ... 
H. Chapman .., 
T. D. Graty — ..: 
K.P. Duthoit .., 
Arnaud & Son 
L. Evans ... 
Crossley & Son tive ap! wa 
Fleche. 
Larke & Son ... a eagc ei ote 
TAD wGratyy at 
F. P. Duthoit ... 
Arnaud & Son... 
Grubb & Son ... 
H. Chapman 
L. Evans .., 
kK. Lowe. ... 
Crossley & Son 
F. G. Minter* ... 
Perry Bros. ST Bee attest 
* Accepted. 


CARMARTHEN .—For the construction of new cattle markets 
Carmarthen Town Council. 


and appurtenant works, for the 
. J. Finglah, borough surveyor :— 
R. Davies, Carmarthen ... 
E. Powell, Pontypridd ... 
Davies & Griffiths, * Pembroke Dock... 
* Accepted. 


CLUTTON 


and teacher’s. residence for the Clutton School Board... Mr..W. F. 
Bird, architect, Midsomer-Norton, ‘Quantities Py. the architect i— 
Ss. Dodimead, Shepton Mallet ~ . « £5,790 
T. Foster, Radstock ... ... 5, 434 0 
Orchard & Son, Banbury ws <5. 4.00 Fete 5,177 0 
Chancellor & Sons, Bath io, seers or 4,980 0 
Hayes & Son, Bristol . 4,949 0 
Wm. Tovey, Midsomer- Norton 4,819 10 
John Flower, Harptree 4,071 0 
Wills & Son, -Bi ith kis 4,000 0 
kK. Walters,* Bristol 3,830 0 


* Provisionally accepted. 


Quantities by Messrs. C. 


(Rest of eat J 
BRIGHTON.—For the enlargement of the Ditching Road School, 


ac 180 


r the erection of a Forward Movement 


ve Thomas, F.R.1.B.A., F.S,I., architect, 


6 


Swan and Norman, architects, 
Stanger & Son, 


Mr. 


* a0 
8,374 


9 99 


21 


‘é 


(SOMERSET) .—For the erection of school pee 


be 


| 


GOSPORT.—For the erection of new fire station, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. H. vine surveyor :— 


Lane Bros., GON se £1,670 | Lear & Son, Alverstoke .. £1, 639 
Dash, Gosport .. hed 1,650 J.Hunt,* Gosport ... .. U5 
Dugan, Portsmouth ... ... 1,650 * Accepted. 


ILFORD.—For the erection. of-ajunior mixed school for.500 
children, with latrines, playsheds, caretaker’s house, &c., on the 
Loxford Hall Estate, liford, for the Ilford School Board. Mr. C 
J. Dawson, F.R I.B. A, architect, 7 Bank Buildings, Ilford :— 

Dearing & SOR se bi vilence ORNS cove tee ste oe £956 
Davis & Deaney, Southend. ‘on-Sea set ten see sgn 9,583 


Kirk & Randal, Woolwich... sc. see sey ane ee 9,416 
W. Shepherd, Bermondsey ae igen. tube, BOA OR EE 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton si dle bese pace hiss 0/282 
$. Parmenter, Braintreé...°... 2. ese wees 9,084 
J. Chessum & Sons, Bowed. onset lite: Savers . 8,990 
Hamimond es Pon, ROMLOTG ys pod Pasay aoe eee DOORS 

. & E. Davey, Southend-on-Sea... cs we aes 8,945 
I J. Carter, Grays vi Nee capa aha: Gixas) HB jOOe 
Foster Bros., Norwood Junction... ee fences ate eee OOF 
J. Barker & Co., Kensington © ie ies (ee ane? gees 85705. 
F. Willmott, Titord 404, 400) he Spar ee ees tree 69 
B. E. Ni htingale Promearnn ‘ + 8 680 
J. Appleby 8,354 


ote. —Referred t to General Purposes Committee. . 
ILFRACOMBE.--For the erection of St. Peter’s New Church. 
Mr. George H. Fellowes Prynne, architect, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, 


Westminster, 5, W. :-- 
W.W iffen, Holsworthy w+. £10,796 ze 0s 


Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol 10, 692 4 
W. Dart, Crediton 10, 352 0 
Luseombe & Sons, Exeter 9,992 0 0 
F. 3. Reed, Ilfracombe... f 9,-66 5 7 
Willeocks & Co., Wolv erhampton 9,583 6 0 
P. Bowen, Ilfracombe S na} 8,914.17 1 
Britten & Pickett,* Ifr Aaéombe 7'581 18°-8 


* Accepted. 

IRTHLINGBOROUGH.—For the TE TeEHibN of a concert hall for 

Band Club, Irthlingborough. Messrs. Edward Sharman, Caleb 
Archer, and J. sebsheat S enna ci sieanapene Wellingborough : oS 


Bayes... - £910 0° 0 
E. Brown & Son.. ead. Ripennttane 0 
BE EROMSOMS) ac Soa; tases foee, eheoiane 0 0 
T. & C, Berrill “ _o 
W.Stevens ... PS rte, 0 
Sparrow nisi ites ks: coe coe 0 
APLGMAR 5. Sy peel ee Wkkehea TRAe toons 0 
Hackslby Brose ever. cons ceed aay pvet fees soy Pv 5 
* Accepted. . 

LONDON, S:E.—For the foundations of Bermondsey Police 
Station and Court. Mr. Dixon Butler, architect, Quantities by 
Messrs. Throat, Son, and Chidgey :— 

Foster & Dicksee... ... ... £5,900 | Spencer, Santo & cee) ». £4,680 
Higgs & Hill... 1... vee 56,8504 0. Parker... we 4,5 
Ashby & Horner 1... os 5,348 Martin, Wells & Cos 4,462 
Lovatt Beets! 5,238 Killby & Gayford ... ws. 4,420 
Lawrence & Sons... “9 5,214 | Holloway Bros.. vey 4,395 
H, J. Williams 4.007 Clarke & Bracey... we 8,989 
Mowlem & Co. 4,807 | Grover & Sons ... ww. 3,874 
Lascelles & Co. 4,750 


LONDON, S.E. Lie additions to Glenwood, Westcombe Park, 
8.E., for Mr. 'T. <E. Scrutton, K.C. Mr. Alfred Roberts, architect, 
Greenwich, S.E. 


Kennard Bros. te ... £1,689 | H. Groves ... + £1,311 
W. Mills wat 1,351 | T. D. Leng* 1,250 
~ Accepted. 


LOUGHBOROUGH (LEICS.).—For the erection and completion 
of a house, Herrick Road, Loughborough, sea Mrs. 8S. Richards, 
architect, 


Mr. ‘Albert E. Baxter Gate, 


eee bee see oe ee 140 


Loughborough. King, 
Eopenperary — 
Hardinie «nes 5) Sis rinee thes 
O ‘Wheatley &Son .. 
A. Faulks ... 
J. Hutchinson %& Son, No 
E. Orton, Coalville, near Leicester ... 
(Rest of Loughborough. } 
NORBRECK (POULTON-LE-FYLDE).—For the erection of 
new house and private school. Messrs. Richard Gorst '& 
architects, 7 Birley Street, Blackpgel: — 
J. Parkinson & Sons ... £1,200 0 


S. Butterworth & Sons, Ltd. eh ~1,146 0 
T. Lawson & Co. 1,135 12 
R. Leach & Son,* Clev eleys, Poulton-le- Fylde 1,135 0 
* Accepted. 
NEWCASTLE 


Scrivener, architects, Fish Street, Northampton :-- 


J. Heath, Shoobridge Street, Leek =... 
W. Cooke, Newcastle Street, Burslem... 
Meikeljohn & Son, Edward Street, Stoke 
Tompkinson & Bettelly, Longton 
Bennett Bros., Burslem _ ... 
1 R. Yoxall, Trent Bridge, Stoke 

. Godwin,* Hanley oe8 aa 


Son, * 


architect, 16 The Walk, Norwich ;-- 


a Accepted provisionally. a 


RHOSLLANERCHRUGOG (WALES) “ —For the erection and 
completion of new schools and classrooms, and other works ton- 
nected with same, for the Committee of Bethlehem Welst Con- 
gregational Chapel Rhosllanerchrugog ;~ 

8. Moss, Coedpoeth, Wrexham ... «£2,500 0 
Ww. Jones, cuepets Street, Ponkey, Ruabon i.e 2,879 5 
J. Roberts, Johnson Street, Ponkey, Ruabon... 2,350 0 
T. L. Davies,* School Street, {hosllaner- 
vecti dee 2,847 0 


hrug’ oA 
iat * Accepted. 


‘SLOUGH.—Accepted for the erection of a pair of viiisn, Wexham 
Road: Slough, for Mr. Charles Dix. Mr. W. J. Dunham, M.8.A. 


»- £1,150 


ST. COLOMB MAJOR, CORNWALL.—For the restoration of 
St. Colomb Major Church, Cornwall. Mr. George H. Fellowes 
Prynne, architect, 6 Queen ‘Anne’s Gate, W coat S.W.:-- 

Will leoeks & Co., Wolverhampton .. soe £6, 198° 7 4 
we “id 4, 


T. Perrin... eee 


wee eee nee 


J.C, Lang, Liskeard... sae ee 545 l 
S. Trehane, Liskeard geet tbe 486 13 yo 
W. Dart, Crediton ... 5 ite 4,183 0 U0 
J. Colliver, Truro wea ak Geullgnd PRL eae 
J.D. Hobbs & Sons, Liskeard | toe goed she, 18,000 20! 0 
W. Wiffen,* Holswor rthy oon eg tog SOLO PES 
* Accepted. 
[Norg.--The tower and new vestry work. not to be executed at 
present, 


STREATHAM, §.W.--For addition of new vestries, heating 
chamber, &c., to St. Peter’s Church, Streatham, S.W. Mr. George 
H. Fellowes Pry nne, F.R.I.B.A., architect, 6 Queen Anne’s Gate, 
Westminster, S.W. Quantities by Mr. R. Henry Hale, F S1., of 
33 Old Queen’ Street, Westminster, 8.W. :— 

Ww. Smith & Son, Kennington (cbse ie Vike 
Goddard & Sons, Dorking. ... 4. 0... 2. 2,200 


J.& W. Bowyer, Norwood | Mas eon bad. es nines OD 
W. H. Lorden & Sons, Upper Tooting nie, eco Dae Toya 
I. G. Minter, Westminster poe { a 2,127 
C. Ansell, * Lambeth... » 2:121, 


+ see es 


SHIPLEY —Accepted for the kaka "hiy of a villa residence, Nab 
Joo hipley r n. Sharp, architect and surveyor, Alban, 
Buildings, Market Street, Bradford -—- pveyor, -Albany 
Mason & Joiner :—J. Deacon, Shipley. ~ 
Plumber :—S. E. Jackson, St’ Blonhews Road, Bradford. 
Plasterer ;—Andrew Taylor, Eecleshill. 
Slater ;—Hill & Nelson, Edmund Street, Bradford, 


TROWBRIDGE.—For the restoration of the Baptist ete 
Church Street, Trowbridge. Mr. Walter W. Snailum, P.A.S 
architect, Church Street, Trowbridge :-- 


a ‘Ash, Devizes. .., S: BCa RS £2,573 0 
Hayward & Wooster, ‘Bath § 1/995 0 
G, Moore, Trowbridge 303 odameeasecee fs 1,985 0 
¥ Linzey, Trowbrid ge i abe S20. 15802 “G 
J. Long & Sons,* Railway Roa Bath wee tee 1,888 0 
A. J. Colborne, Ka aseaiwrag a) A ‘ 


: aya tive, 0, 4084 
* Accepted. | i 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For the. erection of new classrooms and 
cloakrooms and sundry alterations and additions to the Higham 
Hill and Forest Road Schools; also boundary wall at rear ofl 
Bouard’s offices. Mr. -H, Prosser, architect to the Board, Schoo 
Roard Offices, Walthamstow :— 

‘Alterations and additions, Sidhe ag Ae ae 
Viney & Stone... ... Sr ~» £85 


Pollard & Brand hee kde eect recyety HH 0 
B. E. Nightingale .., i $515 0 
Sands, Palmer, & Co. ... Aonee bt 2 bee) anes 6 » 
Davies & Clay ton*..”, 79 10 


2,3; 
Alterations and additions, For est Road Schools. 


cousco esceco 


Viney & Stone... s.. 54: 1,287 
Pollard & Brand. wie Ay, s ceetuin rege eerie. be ale 1,150 0 
B..R. Nightingales ie ook sas Vee 3,100 0 
Sands, Palmer, & Co. abe p 5609, “opel Ogun ONS ae 
R. & E, Evans* 893 


Boundary W vall, “Board’s Offices. 

Viney a Stone’... eres eh gas here ge 
Pollard & Brand 3.02. 2. 2 D0 
Bi, Bs Hie EVANS ase asa hh dota one. Aste ack Mae 65 
Baik: Nightingale covet. saat tthe een eens 57 
Sands, Palmer, & Co, ... es 
Davies & Clayton* ,. ; 47.1 

«* Accepted subject to the approv al of the Board of Hauestion, 


euccoo 
esooceo 


(STAFFS.)—For the erection of residence and stablinz, Lancaster Road, vencoee for Mrs, Peake. Messrs. Mosley & 


Boundary 

House. Stable, Walls. 
. ». £2,300. 0 £305 0 eee £99 
, ie + 2,101.10 ae 209 5 ase 91 
a 2,100 0 Bs: 265 0 ae 80 
t) er soe , 12,007 0 ie 269 0 4 97 
eae ai we 2,000.0 ibe 279° 0 89 
° 1,990 0 cae 270 0 118 
1,922 0 256 0 102 


-. LONDON. SHOW ROOMS:- 
1398141 CA 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


LIST FREE. 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
No.2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


to boundary. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed close up 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & 0,, LIVERPOOL, 


Telegraphic Address 
** Measures, London.” 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. 


ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL, JOISTS ARE BRANDED. 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


53b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. as 
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CAW’S Famous FOUNTAIN. PENS. 


Popular all over the 


CAW'S' SAFETY 


The New Patent ‘“‘SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind, 
It is different to all others. Absolutely air andink tight. From12/6 to 26/- each. 


The ‘“DASHAWAY ” PEN. Beautifully made and finished. It has 
a Double Feed which never fails. From 10/6 to 24/- each. 


a 
‘ FOUNTAIN PEN 


world. 


oS = = ae 
SSS ate 
Ae 


- No, 341 Pla: 
Price, 12/6. € 


The ‘“*EASY” PEN. A most useful Pen vaiteble for all work. 
From 8/- to 16/6 each. 


The “‘DAINTY” Pen. An ideal Pen for Ladies, 


No larger than a 
lead pencil. 5/- and 9/= each. 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, or of the Sole Wholesale Agents :— ; 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, LONDON, E.¢€. 
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A. E. MINTON. 


BUILDER ‘AND GENERAL 
CONTRACTOR. 


SHOP FRONT AND OFFICE FITTER: 


Estimates given for all kinds of House Decorations 
and Repairs. 
ROOFS, DRAINS, AND ALL KINDS OF SANITARY 
WORK, 


Country Work a Speciality, 


44, Wilmington Square, Clerkenwell, London, £.¢. 


An QOdourless Cement 
Paint for Bricks, Gal- 


G4 , es 
anis Rough 
/ Wood. 


vanised Iron, 
DAMP-PROOF, PRESERVATIVE, AND FIRE-PROOF QUALITIES. 


6 lb. Tin of powder (mix with water to consistency of thick 
cream, and keep well stirred), 1s. 9d., carriage paid to any 
part of the United Kingdom, 


May be obtained in 12 different colours. 


SoLE MAKERS: 


G. & T. EARLE, Limitep, WILMINGTON, HULL. 


Established 1811. 


The ST. PANCRAS IRON WORK GO, 


LIMITED, 


171, ST. PANCRAS ROAD, sae NW. 


Stallboard 
Lights, 


Cellar= 
flaps, &c. 


PAVEMENT LIGHTS. 


Catalogues on Application. 


fs DESIGNS PRODUCED fg 
2 IN ANY COLOUR’ 
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HanD«MaDE* WALL PAPERS 


EXECUTED: WITH ACCURACY: &: DESPATCH Ci 
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COMING EVENTS. 
Wednesday, April 30. 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON,—Meeting at 
8 p.m. 
NORTHERN 
(Students’ Sketching 
7.30 p.m, 
INSTITUTION OF MINING AND METALLURGY.— 
Annual Dinner at Hotel Cecil at 7.30 p.m. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS.—Mr. Edward T. Scammell on 
“Whe Timber Resources of the Australian Common- 
wealth,” 8 p.m. 
OITY OF LONDON COLLEGE SOIENCE SOCIETY.— 
Mr. E. R. Oalthrop, M.I.M.E., on “Narrow Gauge 
Light Railways of Heavy Traflic Capacity.” 
RUSKIN SOCIETY OF BIRMINGHAM.—Annual Meet- 
ing. Mr. H. Lowerison on “Ruskin’s Educational 
Theories,” 7.45 p.m. 


Thursday, May 1. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward 
on “Recent Geological Discoveries” —1., 3 p.m. 
Annual Meeting at 5 p.m. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 

OIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS SOCIETY.— 
Mr. J. R. Bell, M.1.0.E., on * Unit Stresses in Railway 
Girders,” 8 p.m. 


Friday, May 2. 
INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—Mr. Lewis 
H. Rugg on “Some Factors in Oolonial Railway 
Construction,” 8 p.m. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Mr. A. E. Tutton on “ Ex- 
perimental Researches on the Constitution of 
Orystals,” 9 p.m. 


Saturday, May 3. 
BRITISH INSTITUTE OF OERTIFIED CARPENTERS, 
—Meeting at Carpenters’ Hall, E.C,, at 6 p.m. 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Visit to Torwood Castle and Broch of Tappock. 
SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Meeting 
at Carpenters’ Hall, E.O., at 6 p.m. 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION 
(Students’ Sketching Olub).—Excursion to Hexham. 


Monday, May 5. 

RoYAL INSTITUTE 
Annual General Meeting at 8 p.m. 
Counctl for the official year, 1901-1902. Election of 
the Royal Gold Medallist for the year. Sanction of 
new form of agreement and schedule of conditions for 
building contracts for use where quantities form part 
of the contract, 


ASSOCIATION 
Meeting at 


ARCHITECTURAL 
Club).— Annual 


OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS,— 
Report of the 


e 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.-—Mr. Brierley D. Healey 
on “ Recent Blast-Furnace Practice,” at 7.30 p.m. 
ROYAL ACADEMY opens. 
Tuesday, May 6. 
Society OF ARTS (Applied. Art Section).—Mr. 
Charles T. Jacobi on “The Printing and Illustration 
of the Modern Book,” 8 p.m. 
Wednesday, May 7. ~ 
BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Annnal 
Meeting at 4.30 p.m. ; 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION,—Annual Dinner. 
SOCIETY OF ARTS.—Mr. Albert Ohancellor on “The 
Origin and History of Carriages,” 8 p.m. 
TRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE.—Annual Meeting at 


Election of Officers and Council. Presentation of the 
Bessemer Gold Medal for 1902 to His Excellency F. A. 
| Krupp, of Essex. Report by the Oommittee appointed 
to investigate the Nomenclature of Metallography. 
Mr. Horace Allen on “A New Vacuum Tuyere for Blast 
| Furnaces.” Prof. J. O. Arnold and A. MeWilliam on 
} “The Microstructure of Hardened Steel.”—Annual 
Dinner at 7 p.m. at the Hotel Cecil, 
Thursday, May 8. 
IRON AND STEEL INSTITUTE.—Annual Meeting 
at the Institution of Civil Engineers at 10.30 aim. 
. —Mr. J. H. Darby, Brymbo, on “The Compression of 
| Fuel before Coking.” Mr. James Douglas, LL.D., on 
| “Gas from Wood for use in the Maxufacture of Steel.” 
| Mr, P. Eyerman on “A Combined Blast-Furnace and 
Open-Hearth Process.” Mr. W. J. Foster on “The 
Physical and Chemical properties of Carbon in the 
hearth of the Blast-Furnace.” Baron H. von Jiiptner, 
| Donawitz, on “The Sulphur contents of Slags and 
| other Metallurgical Products.” Messrs. A. Me William 
and W. H. Hatfield on ‘“ The Elimination of Silicon in 
the Acid Open-Hearth Furnace.” ‘‘ Report on Research 
Work carried out during the past year,’ by Mr. J. A. 
Mathews, Ph.D. Mr. H. Kilburn Scott on “The Iron 
Ore of Brazil.” . Mr. J. Thiry on “The Recovery of 
By-products in Ooking.” Mr. Axel Wahlberg, on 
“ Brinell’s researches on the influence of Chemical 
composition on the soundness of Steel Ingots.” 
| ROYAL INSTITUTION,—Dr. A. Smith Woodward on 
| “Recent Geological Discoveries.” 3 p.m. 
| Friday, May 9. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Mr. Owen Flem- 
| ing, A.R.I.B.A., on “ Artizans’ Dwellings from the 
/ Municipal Point of View.’’ Mr. Lonis Ambler, 
| F.R.1.B.A.,0n “ Artizans’ Dwellings from the Private 
Point of View.” 7.30 p.m. 
| PHYSICAL SOCIETY.—Meeting at 5 p.m. 
| Saturday, May 10. 
} NORTHERN AROHITEOTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Visit to Haskinising Works, Walker-on-Tyne, 


the Institution of Civil Engineers at 10.30 a.m. _ 


FLOORING B 


YELLOW. |PITOH PINE. 
Per 100 Blocks eS 
out of sizes, ex Ship within 
At Wharf. ReaGonehe At Wharf. 
171 x8x3 12 11 12.9 1% 
74 x3x2 811 8 2 12 6 
174x3xlk 6 10 6 3 9 6 
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PRINE DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 
With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 


1} X 43 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square 
Ve x44, 45/6 ” 22/6 ” 
These prices include desiccation, 


VIGERS BROTHERS, | 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C.. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 4 


PILKINGTON’S PATENT PRISMATIC GLASS. 


Increases the Light in Dark Rooms, 
Shops, Cellars, Passages, &c. 


x itt ae eS t eas 
PHOTOGRAPH of BASEMENT lighted with ORDIN 
GLASS. 


ARY 


SAVES EXPENSE. OF 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


PILKINGTON BROS., Ltd., 


St. Helens, Lancashire, 


MANUFACTURERS OF ; 
Polished Plate, Silvered and Bevelled Plate. 
for Mirrors, 
SHEET AND ROLLED PLATE GLASS, 


Figured Rolled in a variety of Patterns (White 
and Tinted). 


ALL KINDS OF Ornamental Window Glass, 


Brilliant Cutting, Embossing, Stained and 
Leaded Lights, Bent Glass, &c. 


Also PATENT WIRED GLASS, 
For Roof Lights, Windows, Verandahs, &c. 


iTransmits More Light 
than Ordinary Glass. 


PHOTOGRAPH of SAME INTERIOR lighted with 
PATENT PRISMATIC ROLLED GLASS, 
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st ~ STRAND, W.O, 
ae. 4 SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. Per Line 
. Oompetitions, Contracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
P. by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 


Prospectuses of Public Oompanies, and Trade 

Paragraph Advertisements.. oe oe ae! Ono 
Pertnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 

Trade,and General Advertisements, and Salea by 


Auction.. 5 aie se ef oa vea0y > 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four lines or under (about 30 words) — a» oe 1.6 

Fach Additional Line (about 7 words) ne 0-6 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisemenis of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 

: SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 


EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. ; 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


An Architectural Causerie. 
| As they have heard practically 


Queen nothing since the exhibition of 
* Victoria designs last November, people 
Memorial. - : 


are beginning to ask what is 
being done with regard to the National Memorial 
to Queen Victoria. The fund now amounts al- 
~ most to £200,000 ; and though such a sum is ut- 
terly inadequate for the carrying-out of the entire 
scheme, it will probably suffice for the memorial 
itself, the laying-out of the roadways, around 
Buckingham Palace, and, probably, the erection 
of the stone screen across the front and the 
_ semi-circular colonnade. Perhaps, by that time, 

there will be sufficient money forthcoming to 
- rearrange the Mall and erect the monumental 
arches at its eastern end. However, we are ina 
position to state that Mr. Aston Webb and 
_ Mr. Brock have been instructed to proceed with 
their design, but, of course, it will not be possible 
to make any show on the ground for some time 
to come; especially in view of the Coronation 
and its functions, 


WE have had occasion before 
_ to referto the foolish and ignor- 
j ant criticisms of architecture 
~ which constantly appear in the daily press. 
- Two more of a flagrant kind have recently come 
- to our notice. A well-known western morning 
_ newspaper, after stating that until a few years 
ago public buildings, town-halls and municipal 
offices were chiefly remarkable for their ugli- 
ness (a discriminating statement, and generous 
_- withal !), notes with satisfaction the change for 
_ the better which has taken place. So much 
ean be passed, but how deplorable that a news- 
~ paper, read by the people and, by force of habit, 

their source of ready-made opinion—how de- 

~plorable that it should print such twaddle as 
this: “ Architects are now encouraged to sub- 
mit drawings of handsome, as well as useful, 
buildings. A square box-like erection of bricks 
and mortar gives place to attractive, bright- 
looking structures, This is as it should be.” 

A certain popular London daily is worse. Under 
_ the descriptive heading of ‘t Connoisseurs’ Com- 
ments” we read that “remarks on the ex- 
terior of the new Westminster Cathedral become 

more caustic every day as the scaffolding is re- 
-~ moved.” Also that one ‘authority’. from 
‘Liverpool called it a “chimney stack and 
_ two gasometers’’; another “expert”: “A piece 
of Continental tawdry shoved into a _ hand- 
- some building”; and another, ‘A factory with 
_ arubbish shoot,” leferring to a recent visit of 
an architectural society to Bentley’s great work, 
our esteemed contemporary observes that ‘‘the 

general impression was that the fancy work of 


_ Newspapers 
Again, 


ay 


the fagade was cheap and paltry. The exterior 
needed decorations on a grander and more 
massive scale than the carving on drawing-room 
furniture.” The last remark is doubtless as 
brilliant for its wit as the rest of the criticism is 
for its intelligence. Yet, headed by this opinion 
and following like sheep, many of the public will 
be misled and a gross injustice done to a great 
architect. As we have already said, the pity is 
that the newspapers, which reach the very per- 
sons whose taste nerds most to be improved, 
should be so densely ignorant as to print stuff 
like the foregoing. Naturally, the influence of 
the technical press is infinitesimal compared 
with that of the daily press: and if the news- 
papers would only publish intelligent and help- 
ful criticisms of new buildings they could do 
more than*anything else—and do it more quickly 
—to improve the standard of public taste in 
regard to architecture. 
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WE are glad to see that the 
Institute has at last taken up 
the question of bills of quantities and has 
suggested clauses making the bill of quantities 
part of the contract, for adoption in its “ general 
conditions.” It is only right that this should be 
done in every case, for quantities are supplied to 
contractors as correct, otherwise they would be 
useless. In most cases there is no opportunity 
(or often net sufficient time allowed) for the 
quantities to be checked by the contractor, and 


Quantities. 


_ unless quantities were supplied few or no com- 


petitive estimates would be received for large 
works, It is, therefore, most unfair that the 
contractor should be made to suffer for any mis- 
takes there may be in the quantities. The Insti- 
tute’s action will call renewed attention to the 
subject, and if contractors will steadily refuse to 


tender where the bills of quantities are not 
made part of the contract one of the chief griev- 
ances and sources of loss to the contractor may 
be stamped out. Building owners generally seem 
to consider that if is hard that they should 
be made responsible for any mistakes that occur 


| and that they should not be able to reckon on an 


inclusive price as the cost of the job before it is 
begun, but the remedy is to employ thoroughly 
capable architects and quantity surveyors. After 


all, the building owner gets this extra work 
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~ Grorrrey Lucas Arcn!, LoNDON @HITTCHI. 
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more than he bargained for and receives full 
value for his extra money. It should not be 
thought that as the quantities are aids to the 
builder he should pay for them and take the re- 
sponsibility of their correctness, for the advantage 
to building owners is that they get more tenders 
in competition, with lower and closer prices, 
the contractors being able to omit any allowance 
for contingencies. Asa general rule wild tender- 
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ing occurs where builders take out their own 


| quantities, Where quantities are included in the 


contract the quantity surveyor will become 


_ responsible to the building owner, and when this 


is appreciated, more care will be taken to select 
a competent one. 


New Premises at Hitchin—The above drawing 


| illustrates the first.design fora small block of 


offices recently erected at Messrs, G. H. Innes & 
Co.’s Agricultural Implement and Iron Works 
at Hitchin. The materials were local red brick 
facings and hand-made roofing tiles, wood sashes 
and frames, with plaster cove, &c., to eaves. 
The contractors for the premises were Messrs. J. 


| W. Willmot & Sons, of Hitchin & Hornsey. Mr. 


_ Geoffry Lucas, A.R.1.B,A., was the architect, 
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ARCHITECTURE AT THE ROYAL 


ACADEMY. 


HERE is no chef-d’w@uvre to be seen in the 
architectural room at the Royal Academy 
exhibition this year; there is no great concep- 
tion or monumental design: but the domestic 
work is excellent and thoroughly English in 
feeling : and when it is considered that such 
work makes up the greater part of the collection 
the fact is particularly gratifying. Architects, 
whether it is the result of copying or by reason 
of their improved taste, have adopted simple, 
straightforward treatments in designing those 
small houses for the outskirts of cities, or the 
country, and the result is eminently satisfactory. 
White rough-casted gables, good brickwork, 
plain painted woodwork, tiled roofs and the 


absence of elaborate ornament borrowed from ~ 


mansions and palaces—these are the character- 
istics of the houses exhibited: and even in the 
largest of them there is the same simplicity and 
restraint. Simple, however, as some of these 
designs may appear at first sight, there is one 
great difficulty to be contended with—to avoid 
affectation. A building may err just as much in 
point of barrenness, or roughness, as in over- 
elaboration, and its ultimate success is exactly 
in proportion to the ability which has been 
displayed in avoiding the extreme. Some 
designers seem to have such a horror of an even 
surface—a kind of applied hatred of the machine 
—that all their timbers must be chopped and 
cut about till they look more like the work of a 
savage than a civilised being. Thus it is that 
some of the ‘‘newer”’ work, in its excessive 
desire for “ truth,’’ becomes affected and false. 
There is, however, very little of the ultra- 
romantic school to be seen in this year’s exhibi- 
tion at the Academy. On the contrary, the 
general level is much more sane and much more 
satisfactory in effect. Many of the well-known 
men exhibit, but others, equally prominent, do 
not—for example, Mr. Champneys, Mr. Lethaby, 
Mr, Bateman, Mr. Lutyens, Mr. Lorimer, Mr. 
Buckland, Mr. Prior, Mr, Quennell, Mr. Ibberson 
are not represented. Mr, Ernest Newton shows 
one drawing only—the garden of a house at 
West Green, Winchfield ; a red brick house very 
characteristic of this architect, with its brick- 
work patterns and its collected chimneys, 
though the gables are not round-topped. Mr, 
Arnold Mitchell is represented by ‘“ The Royal 
Villa” near Ostend, some schools at Southwold, 
and a house at Northwood, the last being a 
delightful composition with three bays on the 
garden front running up the two storeys, 
filled in-between with modelled plasterwork, 
and crowned by a heavy distinctive cornice. 
Mr. Leonard Stokes shows some delightful 
work also, in the new wing to Ascot Priory 
(“'T. F, G.,” who made the drawing, is certainly 
a very accomplished line draughtsman) and 
“Hill End,’ Wendover. Mr. John Belcher’s 
work at Guildown Grange, Guildford, at Tapeley 
Park, North Devon, and at Cornbury Park, 
Oxon,—large country mansions—is in his best 
manner, very refined and academic, but his 
city work at Electra House is not so pleasing, 
while the premises at 88, Fleet Street certainly 
do not add to his reputation. Messrs. Ernest 
George & Yeates exhibit two drawings of additions 
to Welbeck Abbey (where the disastrous fire 
occurred some time ago); they are also making 
additions to “ Foxcombe,” Oxford, including a hall 
70ft. by 25ft. The house at Wrotham, Kent, by 
Messrs, Niven & Wigglesworth is a delightful 
composition, with white rough-casted gables and 
tiled roofs, and the drawing itself, by Mr. Griggs, 
is excellent. Mr, Henry T. Hare exhibits a good 
drawing (again by “T. F. G.”) of a house at 
Oxford: Mr, Reginald Blomfield some drawings 
by himself of the very fine additions he is 
making to Brocklesby Park: Mr. Baillie Scott 
the exterior of a “ House in Germany” and an 
interior of the dining-room decorated in hig 
peculiar manner: Mr. R. A. Briggs the new 
piazza and porch of Cowley Manor, Gloucester- 
shire (illustrated.in our issue for October 30th, 
1901) and a very pleasing red brick house at 
Welwyn, Herts: Mr. A. N. Prentice a scholarly 
design for the dining-room to a mansion in 
Suffolk, with rosewood panelling and moulded 
plasterwork on the ceiling ribs, and that excellent 
house at De Pary’s Avenue, Bedford (illustrated 
in our issue for June 26th, 1901): Mr, Arthur J, 


Penty a design for a country house, and another 
for the dining-room of a house at Scarborough : 
‘““Moonhill,” Cuckfield, Sussex, by Mr, P. Morley 
Horder and Mr. Thomas Mawson, as architect 
and garden-architect (illustrated in our centre 
plates this week): Messrs. Mallows & Grocock 
a house at Biddenham, Bedford: Mr. E. Guy 
Dawber the entrance and garden fronts of 


restrained and satisfactory, but the drawings 
very inferior) ; Mr, Lionel F, Cranea sketc’ for 
Mrs. Brown-Potter’s boat-house (illustrated in 
our issue for September 4th, 1901); ‘‘Phillimore 
House,” Dean’s Yard, Westminster, by Mr. - 
George A. Hall (illustrated in our issue for | 
March 19th last): Mr. Walter Cave some stables 
in brick at Henley (illustrated in our issue for 
July 10th, 1901): and Messrs, Walshe& Nicholas 
a club-house for the Halifax Golf Club (illus- 
trated on the opposite page). 

Of church work several good examples are ~ 
shown. First there is Professor Beresford Pite’s 
new church being erected at Brixton (the draw- 
ing of which does not do it justice, as it is 
really a remarkably good piece of constructive 
design) and a view of the new chancel to | 
Clapham Church, another characteristic example 
of this architect’s freshness in treatment. Mr. T. 
G. Jackson shows a poor design for an organ loft 
and screen in the church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Oxford, and two of the stall ends in Giggleswick 
School Chapel (figure modelled by Mr. T. Carter), 
the latter being very clever and effective (see 
our issue for April 2nd last). Mr. -Reginald 
Blomfield exhibits a drawing of the new organ ~ 
gallery and case for the chapel at Haileybury — 
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‘Trinity at Kensington (an inferior specimen of “4 


Westhope Manor, Shropshire (the work itself | 


_Church, Birmingham: and St. John’s Church, — 


CONEY MANOR COUCESTED MIT 


FRIBA SRcit 


College : Mr, Bodley the new church of Holy = 


work by this architect) : views of the proposed 
rebuilding of Manningtree Church by Mr, ~ 
Geoffry Lucas: Mr, R. A. Briggs’s very remark- _ 
able design for an iron mission church at Pen- 
tonville, all the interior fittings of ‘which— © 
pulpit, &c.—are of iron: Mr. Bodley’s design 
for the monument to the late Duke of | 
Westminster in Ecclestone Church, a fine 
work and a fine drawing (by Mr. Griggs): — 
two. churches by Mr. Fellowes Prynne: anew — 
chancel screen at St. John Baptist, Potter’s — 
Bar,-by Mr. Roland W. Paul, simple and neat: 
Mr. Eastwood's bold design for St.. Ann’s — 
Cathedral, Leeds: two churches by Mr. Temple — 
Moore in“his best manner: the rood screen — 
at Cranfield. Church, Bedfordshire, by Messrs. + 
Mallows & Grocock (illustrated in our issue 
for January Sth last): a new church at Longs- 
@ 


don, Leek, by Mr. Gerald C. Horsley: Mr. W. 
H. Bidlake the west front of St. Agatha’s 


ee) 


Byfleet, by My. Carée, who also exhibits a — 
drawing of a monument to the late J. L. — 
Pearson in Westminster Abbey. =~ — = 

Coming now to work other than domestic _ 
and ecclesiastical,’ we find several designs of 
considerable excellence. There is the general — 
scheme of the new buildings for Birmingham 
University by Messrs. Aston Webb and E, — 
Ingress Bell, an immense work set out on.asemi- 
circular plan, the drawing of which fails to 
render the feeling of size. Mr. H. Percy Adams ~ 
exhibits. a very brilliant drawing (by Mr. H. F. — 


Waring) of the British Hospital at Constantinople, be 


Seas 


‘ > 


sh in treatment and thoroughly suited to the 
brilliancy of the Turkish capital. Messrs. 
k irnest Runtz & Co. show a wash-drawing of the 
new Gaiety Theatre and Restaurant: The view 
aken looking-on to the corner, with the curve 


he Restaurant piling up at the back. On 
the whole the effect is good, but the dome looks 
nsufficient. Sir Thomas Drew exhibits his 
lesign. for the Spring Gardens approach to the 
Queen Victoria Memorial. (illustrated in our 
issue for November 6th, 1901) and a relic of the 
same subject is found in Mr. Inigo Thomas's 
ygested treatment of the Mall, drawn, without 
arent reason, like an eighteenth- -century 


er hall to the new Sessions House at. Old 
ley ay 


tel, Hoxton, and a cypress walk.. Messr:, 
Bri a3 & Wolstenholme exhibit the new head- 
ices they have designed for Elder, Dempster 


wing of some city offices, which, however, do 
ot call for any special remark: and Messrs. 
Bedford & Kitson show the Fountains Abbey 


shown of Mr. John Dixon Butler’s new police- 
ation in Hyde Park, but the building itself is 
finer in effect. Another noteworthy exhibit 


Tket and corn exchange at Hull (illustrated in 
ar Jast issue). Mr. Penty shows a good water- 
ur of the interior of the “Davy Hall” 
taurant at York (illustrated in our issue for 
ember 4th, 1901), the colour scheme of 
hich is particularly happy. In the middle of 
oom are two models, one of the dome of 
ctra House, Finsbury Pavement, and the 
er of the Bradford Queen Victoria Memorial, 


regards the sculpture at the Academy this 
there are many busts by well-known men, 


ensd Hill View.—Mr. A. M. Torrence, 
irman of the Executive Committee, writes : 
month ago we needed £18,000 to complete 
purchase. We have now ‘received or have 
promised the following : Richmond 
oration, an additional £5,000; Twickenham 
n District Council, an additional £3 000 ; 
elathan who wishes his name ‘concealed, 
5,000; Mr. Pierpont Morgan, £1,000 ; Mrs, 
vans, Nice, £200; and ~Mr, Herbert. Cook, 
Paul’s Churchyard, £50—or a_ total of 
1250, We still require £3,750. Sir Edward 
Poynter, president of the Royal Academy, 
taken a keen and active interest in this 
ji j Bad. will; receive donations, ; 


aving. Mr. Mountford is represented by a. 
drawing in colour of. the interior of the. 


a very . effective design. Mr. Paul . 
aterhouse has two small designs. for Maurice | 


Co. at Liverpool : Professor Aitchison sends a | 


Hotel, Ripon, an excellent design. A drawing is: 


Mr. Joseph. H. Hirst’s design for a new fruit. 


=; CLUB-HOUSE FOR HALIFAX GOLF CLUB. J. F. 
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‘building is external. 


- oxide of copper. 


probably what it was like. 
frieze of alabaster, carved in patterns encrusted 
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THE FRIEZE OF TRIGLYPHS 
“AND METOPES ON GREEK 
BUILDINGS. 


By FREDERICK §. 


SALISBURY, B.A 


"N the days of Homer’s: Achzans the lavish 
revenues, which in later democratic days 
were expended on public buildings, and especially 


on the temples of the gods, were devoted to 


the erection and adornment of the palaces of 
kings~-the lords .of Mycene, ‘Viryns and 
Sparta, The chief decoration of a public 
It is not made to live in, 
and its. adornment is conceived rather with a 
view to making it an ornament to the city than 
for the satisfaction of the comparatively few 
who from time to time enter it. On the other 


hand, a palace exists mainly for the benefit of | 


those who: occupy it, and hence external orna- 
ment is little regarded, while interior decoration 
is everything. 

Homer says that round the brazen walls of 
fhe palace of Alcinous ran a frieze of a sub- 
stance which he calls kuanes, It is almost certain 
that this was simply glass coloured blue with an 
And an interesting discovery 
made by Dr. Schliemann while excavating the 
remains of the Palace of Tiryns shows us 
He found there a 
—vertical 


with blue glass. The design is peculiar — 


bands, corresponding to the triglyphs of a Doric 


frieze, divide it into a series of panels. On each 
dividing band, instead of the grooves of a 
triglyph, is arow of four rosettes. In each of the 
panels thus marked off are two_ fan-shaped 
designs, in outline like the half of an ellipse cut 
off by the minor axis, The straight sides of the 


~ patterns are set against the vertical bands above- 


mentioned, and their curves touch in the middle 
of the panel. 

Here we probably find the prototype of the 
frieze of triglyphs and metopes ; and two points 
are important—it is. internal, because at. this 
period all decoration of any extent isintercal ; 
and it is a panelled, not a continuous frieze, 
because the latter, an Ionian development, is as 
yet unknown in Greece. 

The application of this principle of decoration 
to the Doric temple is not the result of a. direct 
descent. It must have been ‘suggested by the 
form of the central member of the Dorie en- 
tablature, inviting a mode of decoration dear to 
the Peloponnesian sculptor, who would see in 


the metopes a suitable and convenient. field 


ready-made for the exercise of his art. The 
Ionian architect filled in the spaces between the 
ends of his wooden beams, and afterwards of 
their stone representatives, so as to presenta 
level continuous band. This satisfied his in- 


_stincts, and suited the nature of his unbroken 


ARCHITECTS, 


Ch this year’s Acadenvy.) 


frieze. The Peloponnesian artist, on the other 
hand, obeying the same instinct which led him 
to break up his frieze of blue glass, merely 
blocked the opening with a receding panel, and 
later sometimes, but not often, used the panels 
as a field for sculpture. The salient triglyph 
then compelled a high relief in the metope, and 
thus produced. a-frieze- which, without large 
alteration, was incapable of any but an exterior 
application. 

The present article deals only with the frieze 
of triglyphs and metopes where used as a field 
for sculpture. The undecorated form occurs 
more often than is the case with the central 
memberin the entablature of the Ionic Order. 
And naturally so, because the Doric Order is of 
altogether plainer conception and can more . 
readily dispense with decoration. 

The oldest example of metope-sculpture which: 
we possess does not belong to the Greek main- 
land, but it may be closely connected with the 
Peloponnesus by descent, inasmuch as Selinus 
in Sicily, where it was found, was a colony 
founded in the seventh century B.C. by the 
Dorian town of Megara Hyblwa, itself a colony 
from Megara on the Corinthian isthmus. -Only 
ten of the metopes of the temple at. Selinus, 
known. as Temple C, are sculptured, and these 
are arranged on the eastern or principal front 
of the building. A similar. partial decoration 
will again be found on the Theseum at Athens. 

The intimate connection of this frieze with 


“the architecture precludes it from invading, as 


does the continuous frieze, temples of another 
Order, or even of occupy'ng a constructively 
different part of the Doric temple. But if its 
history is simpler in this respect, it contains : 
another element of complication. .The con- 
tinuous frieze is unaffected by the arrangement 
of the columns, except in so far that the central 
group, as on the Parthenon, obeys the same 
instinct. which calls for a central intercolumnia- 
tion on the front. But the rule which divides 
the panel-frieze into double the number of 
metopes that there are columns, and places two 
over each intercolumniation, renders the metopes 
liable to variation in length even on the same 
temple. It has been possible on this account 
to assign the sculptured slabs of the Selinus 
metopes to their proper position on the front, 
for their length gradually diminishes as they 
approach the ‘angles on either side. 

But Peloponnesian taste did not at all favour 
exterior decoration on the Doric Order. The 
motherland is more conservative .than its 
colonies. We should have expected that the 
temple of Zeus at Olympia—the noblest and 
most famous dwelling-place of the Father-God 
that the Hellenic wor:d contained—we should 
have expected this temple to be adorned in the 
most lavish and splendid manner that money 
could accomplish or propriety allow. But 
as far as the exterior is concerned propriety 
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aecnnly did not allow.* The frieze of triglyphs 
and metopes is there, but the sculptor’s chisel 
has not touchedasingle slab. Over the entrance 
to the pronaos and the opisthodomos, however, 
twelve sculptured metopes were placed, six on 
each front, representing the labours of Heracles. 


From the point of view of historical construc- | 
tion this position is as admissible as that on - 


the external frieze, and we notice that the 
metopes, which are regularly associated with 
the intercolumniations, do not go round on to 
the side walls of the cella where there are 
no columns beneath. On the other hand it 
performs a purpose which in the Parthenon is 
rezarded as little more than decorative, and 
fulfilled by a continuous frieze. The dimensions 
of the metopes are uniform, the refinement 
noticed in those of the Selinus temple being 
dropped. 

It is in the hands of Athenian artists that the 
Doric Order attains its most glorious develop- 
ment. Here Ionian grace and Dorian simplicity 
meet, and the severity of the one is tempered by 
the elegance of the other. The ninety-two 
metopes of the external frieze of the Parthenon 
were all sculptured in high relief. And though 
in the execution of some of the groups there are 
_many deficiences and traces of archaism, we may 
justly regard the frieze on the whole as the 
highest example of its class, 

After its full perfection in the fifth century at 
Athens, the use of the Doric Order, and with it 
the frieze of triglyphs and metopes, becomes less 
common. But the habit of panelling decorative 


sculpture is extended, together with Athenian — 


traditions of art, to outlying parts of ,the 
Hellenic World. Notably is this so in the 
frieze of the Heroon of Trysa, in’ the’ south- 
west of Asia Minor. Here we can no longer 
speak of triglyphs and metopes, for the intimate 
connection with the Doric architecture is 
broken. . There is, as it were, a reversion to the 
primitive type of the alabaster frieze at Tiryns. 
The relief is low and the position is internal. 
And if on the old Doric temple at Assos we have 
found a series of subjects appropriate to metope- 
sculpture treated in the manner of a continuous 
frieze, in the Heroon of Trysa we meet with 
continuous subjects divided up into several 
elongated panels. It is a fusion of two hitherto 
opposed styles in an outlying province of 
Hellenic art, where their traditional distinctions 
are obscured. 

The frieze is in two bands, one immediately 
above the other, and in this respect reverts 
right back to the parallel bands of Assyrian 
bronze reliefs, out of which one of its elements 
(the continuous frieze) arose. 

On the east of the south wall, among other 
subjects, is a dancing scene, where on a series of 
panels with slightly raised edges women are 
dancing in pairs, one pair on each panel. On 
the same wall, on the higher of the two bands, 
is represented the massacre.of the suitors of 
Penelope by the returned Odysseus and his son 
Telemachus, The subject is interesting, because 
it illustrates the story of this event given in the 
22nd Book ofthe Odyssey, a poem in which we find 
a literary counterpart to the continuous frieze, 
though it is less epic and more dramatic than 
the Iliad. 

But the scene in the Heroon is broken up, and 
yet not in an artificial manner. The interrup- 
tions are introduced as part of the composition 
itself, in the form of an architectural mise-en- 
scene. There is a piece of the wall of the 
banqueting chamber framing the half-opened 
door towards which Ulysses hastens torch and 
sword in hand; and a little further along, where 
the scene is that of the banquet-hall itself, with 
the guests reclining on their couches, stands a 
column which supports the roof. Though apart 
from this the composition is almost continuous, 
the panels appear to this extent to be treated 
as separate subjects, that Ulysses seems to occur 
on both—in the one advancing towards the 
door, in the other emerging from it into the 
hall. 

On the band below is represented the hunt of 
the Calydonian boar, and here, in default of archi- 
tecture, landscape objects are introduced, and 
the trunk of a tree answers the same purpose 


* It should be mentioned that the excavation of the 
American Schcol of Archeology on the site of the Argive 
Hereum brought to light a torso and a few other frag- 
ments of mctope-sculpture which, from the height of the 
relief, must have occupied an external position, 


as the column in the scene Ratio. On the 
western wall the architectural characters are 
still more marked. The Greeks are attacking 
or have already mounted the walls of Troy. 
Both the upper and lower bands are here 
occupied with the same subject. The top of the 
wall is crowded with defenders, while below are 
groups of assailants or fugitives, having the 
wall for a background, and separated from one 
another by the projecting masonry of the towers, 

In this curious frieze. there-is an artistic 
confusion which is instructive in more ways 
than one. It illustrates the ease with which, 
just as the stories of mythology, the types of 
art also take local colour from their environ- 
ment. The same plant, it has been observed, 
which on Cuban soil produces the Havana leaf 
no longer retains its peculiar quality and 
character when transported to another land 
and tended beneath another sky. And go it 
is with Art, The Ionian and the Dorian 
traditions have preserve! unaltered among the 
races that. gave them birth the fundamental 
features which distinguished ‘them from the 
beginning. And even when they meet on Attic 
soil, conservative reverence for the ancient forms, 
and.the chaste art that still seeks its ends 
through restrainel and ‘dignified simplicity, is 
content to use Ionic and Doric side by side, and 
does not ming'e them. So when two mighty 
streams unite, their currents for a time flow 
side by side unmixed within a common bed. 
But it is not for long. The waters must shortly 
coalesce, and the broader river flow on and be 
called by another name. And thus’ in’ the 


Heroon of Trysa, when the fifth century is 


scarcely spent, the missionaries of Attic art 
unite on Lycian svil the tradition of two rival 
styles. The result is neither Doric nor Ionic: 
it belongs neither to the east nor to the west: 
it is the herald of a new style which will claim 
the allegiance of the whole Hellenic world, 
which will consider no object in nature and no 
manifestation of feeling beyond the scope of its 
activity, and will even encroach upon the proper 
domain of painting in its search after the 
picturesque. 


MALMESBURY ABBEY 
RESTORATION, 


T a meeting held recently at the Chapter- 
house of Bristol Cathedral in aid of the 
restoration of the Abbey Church of Malmesbury, 
the Lord Bishop of Bristol, after describing 
the early history of the building, said that 
Leland in Henry VIII.’s time had to visit the 
places where there were famous libraries and 
report to Henry what the nature of the contents 
of the libraries were. In that official capacity 
he went to Malmesbury, which stood very high 
indeed among the libraries of the kingdom of 
that period. Leland said he saw an abbey 
church and building ‘a right magnificent thing,” 
and it must have been very true, although in 
his time the most prominent part of it had 
fallen. He (the Lord Bishop) was always glad 
that the great ruin of the main part came before 
the dissolution of monaster.es, There was a great 
Norman c.ntral tower, two arches of which 
still remained. At the top of the tower there 
was a great pyramis, or spire, so elevated that the 
two put together were 21ft. higher than Salis- 
bury ; and, instead of standing low down by a 
river, this building stood high up, on an eminence, 
Even the nave that remained was a striking 
object standing up against the sky. It was of 
nine great Norman bays; then there came 
transepts; then there was the central tower ; 
then the presbytery, five bays—the chancel, as 
they would call it now; and then behind that 
the Lady Chapel. The total length was 332ft. 
Except the ruins the nave only remained. 
That was 148ft. by 68ft., and six bays towards 
the east were complete and three bays were 
roofless. The west front was magnificent. It 
was 90ft. wide. The whole of the north side 
of. the west front was broken away—it was said 
to have fallen when the cannons were fired for 
the restoration of Charles II.—and they only 
had the south half of the west front. It was in 
rather a ragged condition, that spoiled its effect 
and beauty, but they could straighten it up (1) 
and make some improvements and alterations 


‘by making the ‘arcade of three bays perfect and — 
complete, 


| rebuilt, not one sixpence of what they had spent — 


~700 persons. 


| Ringby Collieries, Halifax, 


there, and that was what they were now desiring 
to do, There was a porch which was certainly © 
second to none in the kingdom. It and the 
porch of a sister church were by Aldhelm. The © 
date of the building of the Norman church was — 
from 1135 to 1160. The clearstory of the nave — 
was done soon after 1300, and at that timea — 
stone vaulting was put on the nave. This, of — 
course, caused a lateral thrugt which the walls 4 
had not been prepared for, and that was the 
reason why the very striking flying buttresses 
were thrown across the roof of the aisles with ~ 
counterbalancing pinnacles over tue a‘sle walls, — 
causing grave anxiety to the custodians of the — 
building. He was thankful to say those were — 
down, Every one that needed taking down and — 
rebuilding -had. been taken down and rebuilt, 
All the upper surfaces of those that were not so a 
bad as that had: been made good, and the broken _ 
counterbalancing pinnacles had been repaired, 
so that the whole thing now, he was thankful — 


_ to say, was as trim and square and right agit — 


coull be, Another great work that they had 


- done had been to shore up the west front of the 


present six bays, and that had been done inthe — 
very happiest manner, he thought, possible, 
Instead of building a great ugly buttress, they 
had ‘simply restored the parts of the Norman 4 
piers, both on the ground floor so to speak, and a 
on the triforium and the clearstory they had — 3 
simply replaced the. pillars that were missing, 
and so had caught the projecting half-arches 
at the three storeys where the liability was 
fall, and had met and counteracted the pressure _ 


It was an exceedingly happy deyice; — 
it had cost less money than building any other ~ 
efficient buttress would have cost, it was 
beautiful instead of being horribly odiente a ‘a 
and if at any time it was desired to complete — 
the church and have the three western bays 


on this work would be thrown away. If they ~ 
build buttresses every farthing of the expense — 
would have been thrown away because the 
buttresses would have had to be removed, He — 
thought that was quite an ideal way of dealing — 
with a building of this description, and he might _ 
say that all through, wherever they had replaced — 
they had left the moulding entirely uncut, so- 
that no one could ever say—if the thing stood 4 
1,000 years—no one could ever~be taken into ~ 
believe that the work they had done in the last — 
two or three years formed part of the original 
Norman work. They could not deceive any body. — 
Even where they were proposing to continue the — 
cresting of the battlements, though for the — 
satisfaction of the eye the whole thing was Tun 
in a straight line, he had so arranged that the 
cusps should be quite different. Lhe ordinary — 
eye would not see the difference, but anyone — 
who understood architecture would be able to — 
say up to what precise point the old work went; — 
the rest might look as old as they liked, but the *) 
cusping was different. . Great care was taken tO. 5 
have no vandalism and no deception. They — 
had spent on this work about. £3,600, a very 
large sum if they knew the circumstances of — 
Malmesbury. They now wanted £1,200, < 


The New Church of St. Columba, at Horton, 
Bradford, in St. Margaret’s Road, which has — 
been built by Lady Powell at a cost of about % 
£10,000, has been opened, The architects are — 
Messrs. T, H. & F. Healey. ~It consists of a ~ 
nave, with north and south aisles and quasi- 
transepts, with chancel flanked by a chapel and — 
the organ-chamber. The church is not correctly — 3 
orientated owing to the difficulties of the site, 
Space is found for the parish rooms beneath the — 
building owing to the drop in the ground; The 
nave is of six bays, with pillars alternately — 
octagonal and circular. The clearstory is con- — 
tinuous throughout the nave and chancel, and ~ 
is lighted by coupled lancets, and the roof-is of — 
unstained wood. The chancel is of three bays, 
and the tympanum of the main arches bears — 
sculptured medallions of angels in high relief— 
the work of Mr. Hammond, of Messrs. Farmer — 
& Brindley, London. The building will seat — 
The organ is being built by — 
Messrs. Harrison & Harrison, of Durham, The — 
principal contractors for the building were :— — 
Masons’ work, Mr. William Farnish, and joiners’, 
Messrs, J. Taylor & Sons. The stone is from the: z 
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+ THE COUNCIL'S TOWN HALL. 
rr + Proposal for the “Island” Site. 


. AST week the special Sites Committee de- 
: liberated on the scheme for building a 
_ new home for the London County Council in 
_ the centre of the “island” marking the southern 
_ termination of the new Holborn-to-Strand 
_ thoroughfare. The present accommodation at 
_ Spring Gardens—a dingy set of offices inherited 
_ from the Metropolitan Board of Works, and en- 
 larged at a cost of about £10,000—has long 
_ been inadequate. In 1890 the Council obtained 
_ authority from Parliament to borrow money for 
_ the purpose of buying the land for a proper 
_ building—a power afterwards renewed year by 
_ year. - Later, a committee entrusted with the 
_ subject reported regarding several suggested 
sites, Christ's Hospital ; 24 acres on the Victoria 
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Embankment in the City; Barnard’s Inn; 
3 acres belonging to the Duke of Bedford 
near the British Museum; Millbank Prison ; 
the Foundling Hospital; 107,000 sq, ft. in 
Fenchurch Street (for which £749,000 was 
asked) ; the Salisbury, or ‘‘ Hotel Cecil,” estate 
(offered for £400,000) ; 98,000 sq. ft. in Parlia- 
ment Street ; an area on the Victoria Embank- 
_ment at Westminster ; and Farringdon Market — 
all of these were, upon enquiry, found to be un- 
suitable for one reason or another. In 1896 
the committee proposed that, in connection with 
the -Government scheme for erecting :new 
Admiralty buildings and forming an avenue 
from the Mall, the Council should enlarge its 
existing site to 2 acres, which would afford 
scope for the erection of a town hall worthy 
of London. Jt was estimated that the cost of 
acquiring the necessary property would be 
£610,000. The scheme was approved by the 
Council in July anda Bill was put forward in 
Parliament ; in February, 1897, however, it was 
rejected by a majority of 82. 
_ Since then several schemes have- been con- 
sidered, but not one has been finally approved. 


. F See 
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_ partition when put to this use. 
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The latest is the ‘‘ island’ site, which, accord- 
ing to the ‘‘ Daily News,” is to be again recom- 
mended to the Council for acceptince. The cost 
of the site itself is put at £210,000 and the 
building at £750,000. 


KINGSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 
COMPETITION. 


T is intended to erect a new town hall at 
Kingston-on-Thames, in Fairfield West, at 

a cost of £6,000, and eight architects were 
invited to submit designs, Mr. Basil Champneys 
being appointed assessor. The des'gns were 
recently exhinited. No, 1(by Mr. Alfred Cox, of 


London) was recommended for adoption: ‘the 
plan, by reason of its compactness and utility of 
arrangement, is undoubtedly the best submitted. 
The staff enclosure commands a view of all the 


| position, but the tiled gable 


over the boys’ 
porch is palpably weak. No. 5 is by Messrs. 
Hennell & Son, who bave shown a long cor- 
ridor in the centre of their library. There is an 
addition of a porter’s lobby which commands 
a view of the boys’ room. The front elevation 
is indifferent. Design No. 6 is by Mr. Sidney 
R. J. Smith, who has arranged his library apart- 
ments on two floors, which is a needless provi- 
sion where the site affords an opportunity of 
securing accommodation without public stair- 
cases: but the design is perhaps the most 
pleasing sent in. No. 7 is by Mr. E, Milner 
Allen, whose plan is very good, but is marred 
by the complete separation of his reference- 
room from his lending library. The elevations 
are noteworthy, but all the power is, im the 
plans. Design No. 8 is by Messrs. Carter & 
Ashworth, of Kingston-on-Thames. It has the 
appearance of being~a larger, scheme than the 


EL 
———— 


public rooms. The exterior is a quiet, dignified 
example based upon the later work of Renais- 
sance architects, but hardly assumes the 


~ character of a public library. Of the other 


seven designs, No. 2 is by Mr. A. J. Hardwick, 
of Kingston-on-Thames, who sends a plan of 
considerable merit, but the side porch con'ains 
both boys’ and librarian’s entrances, which is 
an objection. The elevations are ambitious 
and would largely depend on the - colour 
treatment. Mr. 8, B. Rus ell (No. 3) separates 
his boys by the staff corr:dor. The news room 
is rather ill-proportioned and would cause a 
greater amount of traffic than is desirable, and 
in the event of future extension (as proposed) 
this defect would be increased. Tre principal 
elevation is very refined; it is dependent upon 
four stone bays which are continued up to the 
eaves and from which two gables spring. 
Design No. 4 is by Mr. Maurice B. Adams, who 
contrives a space in his plan for consulting 
early morning advertisements in a portion of 
the hall, which would be shut off by a movable 
The design is 
of a typical old English brick and tile com- 
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others.. The plan.is very carefully thought out, 
but the elevations are made rather commonplace 
by unnecessary detail. 

At a meeting held on April 29th the [ingston 
Town Council approved Mr, Basil Champneys’ 
selection of design No. 1. 


Nurse's Cottage, Heathfield.-This is a design 
for ‘ Red. Cross «Cottage,” intended to be. built 
in Heathfield Park, Sussex, and used a3 a house 
for the parish nurse. The materials are brick 
facings and tiled roof, wood sashes and frames 
and weather boarding in the gables. On the 
first floor are three bedrooms and store spaces, 
with a rainwater cistern under the low roof. «Mr. 
Geoffry Lucas, A.R.1.B.A., is the architect. 


New Sunday Schools at East Teignmouth are 
being erected on the site of the old Church 
House, adjacent to St. Michael's Parish Church. 
Messrs. J. W. Rowell & Sons, of Newton Abbot, 
are the arch tects, and Mr. E, Andrews, of 
Teignmouth, is the builder. The building is to 
-be of red bricks with dressings of white bricks 
and Beer stone, 
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Engineering Notes. 


The Chipping Hill School, Witham, Essex, is being 
warmed and ventilated by Messrs. H. H. Shor- 
land & Brother’s patent Manchester grates. 


Mr. Amos Acaster, of the firm of A. J. Acaster © 


& Co., engineers, Sheffield, was killed last week 
while superintending the packing of a boiler by 
the packing blowing out. 

A New Electric Tramway System.—At Wolver- 
hampton cars are running on an experimental 
portion of an electric tramway. Neither poles 
por wires are used. All that is visible in the 
way of sources of electrical energy are box-lids 
let into the payement between the rails, about 
10ft. apart. Underground cables carry the 
electrical energy to: the metal boxes inserted in 
the pavement of the track, and the current is 


conyeyed to the apparatus under the car by ° 


means ofa collecting shoe or skate, which passes 
over the stud or metal plate in the box-lid, 
gathering a continuous current just as the 
trolley-pole does from the overhead wire. The 
metal-box is made as simple as possible, and 
hermetically sealed to resist the entrance of 
surface water. Apparently the only objection 
that can be made to the contact boxes on the 
track is that the lids are raised slightly above 
the level of the paving blocks of wood or granite. 
The lds are, however, bevelled down at the 


| of 12,000 volts. 


edges, and thelr surfaces are Likdecises aGeiabated 
to prevent any slipping on the part of horses. 


The Government Inspector has just passed the — 


system. ‘The cost of the system has reached a 
sum of about £30,000, irrespective of the power 
house, which already existed. 

Electricity Generating Station for South Wales.— 
On Wednesday last, at Treforest, Pontypridd, 
Mon., Sir Frederick Bramwell laid the founda- 
tion-stone of ‘the first generating station of the 
South Wales Electrical Power Distribution Co. 
Three others are to be erected immediately, at 
Neath, Cwmbran and Bridgend. The intention 
is to eventually create eight great stations for 
the production of electrical energy, so as to 
supply the whole of South Wales with power 
for its many works and its valuable collieries. 
Atthe buildingsat Treforest 15,000h.p. in engines, 
dynamos and boilers are now being provided for ; 


but the station will contain,/when completed, no 


less than 75,000 h.p., and no one unit will be 
smaller than 3,000 i.h.p. At present five combined 
sets of triple-expansion engines and generators, 
together with twenty-four water-tube boilers, 
and all the necessary auxiliary machinery, 
switchboards and mains are being provided for. 
The station will consist of a building 250ft. long, 
146ft. wide and 55ft. high. The crank-shaft of each 
engine is to be coupled direct toa dynamo which 


will develop a three-phase current at a pressure. 
It will be supplied to consumers . 
for any purpose and in any form, and at any, 


HALL AND 


STAIRCASE, TROW HALL, SALCOMBE REGIS, DEVON, 


R. W. SAMPSON, ARCHITECT, 


are the barter.) a 


pressure required, In many cases the 12, 000-volt ere 
three-phase current will be used without altefa- 
tion of any kind for driving motors for various 
purposes. In other cases, where desired, it will 
be transformed down toa polyphase current of a 
lower pressure, and in other cases it will be 
transformed to a continuous current; this last 
form will be used more particularly for lighting — 2 
and tramway purposes. The first set of mains— 
thos3 up the ‘Rhondda Valley —will be laidduring 
“the coming summer. These mains will be laid 
about 2ft, below the surface in earthenware 

troughs filled in with hot bitumen and coyered _ : 
by earthenware tiles set fast in the molten com-_ sea 
pound. Instead of building costly chimneys the 
company will use forced draught i in the boilers. — 
Messrs. Bramwell & Harris are the consulting 

engineers to the company. Mr, H, L. me: is the 

resident engineer. , a4 - 


- An Energetic addy Baretary. —Admiral” ‘Sir 
Henry Nicholson, K.C.B,, chairman, and the 
directors of Electric Lighting Boards, Ltd 

recently entertained a large party at luncheon 
at the Oriterion Restaurant to meet Miss A. 
Ashton Bence on her departure for the Cape on = q 
the Electric Lighting Boards Company’s behalf, — 
the party including Sir James Weeks Szlumper, aa 
-D.L., J.P., Prof. R-:H.: Smith, M.1.0.H.; Mr, 
‘Edwin 0. Sachs, A.M.I.C.H., Major Fox (London - ra 
“Salvage Corps), Dr. Hoffman° (Home Office), 
Mr, Max Byng, M.1.0.8. (General Electric ©,), — 
‘Mr. F. R.¥ Farrow, E.R.LB-A., Mr. Paterson — 
(Johnson & Phillips), Mr. Bloxham (Abel & 
‘Imray),* Mr. Crick (Rose-Innes, Son & Crick). ™ 
Mr. Theodor (Theodor & Rawlins),andanumber — 
of friends and experts. Miss Bence made a 
.similar visit to the United States in 1901, when 
~ the Company’s properties in America were sold_ oa 
for a very large consideration. — 


Awards to Engineers.—The Council: of show 
Institution of Civil. Engineers have made the 
following awards for papers read and discussed _ 
before the Institution during the past session :— 
A Telford medal (in standard gold) to Mr... 
W. M. Mordey, and a George Stephenson 
medal (in standard gold) to Mr. B, My Jenkin, ~ 
M.I.C.E.;.a Watt medal (in standard gold) to “s 
Mr, J, A. F, Aspinall, M.Inst.C.E.; and Telford — Ls 
premiums to Messrs. W. C. Copperthwaite, AL a 
H. Haigh, B.Se., and J. Davis, MM.Inst.C.E. ~ 
The Council have also awarded the Howard 
Quinquennial prize of the Institution to Mr. R. 
A, Hadfield, M.Inst.C.E. (of Sheffield) for his _ 
scientific work in investigating methods of _ a 
treatment and new alloys -of steel, and on — 
account of the importance in ‘industry of some —— 
of the new products introduced by him. i See 


The Institution of Civil Engineers held ite annual a 
meeting last week, when the following officers @ 
were elected :—President, Mr. J. C, Hawkshaw; 
vice-presidents, Sir William White, Mr. F. W 
Webb, Sir Guilford Molesworth and Sir Alexande 
Binnie : other members of the council, Mr. J. 
- Barton (Dundalk), Mr. H. Bell, Mr. B. H. Blyth ; 
_(Edinburgh), Mr, C. A. Brereton, Mr, J. Brown — 
(Cape Town), Mr. R, E. Cooper, Colonel R. E. 
B. Crompton, Mr. C. W. Dares Mri Ge Te 
Deacon, Mr. W. R, Galbraith, Mr. Hi, P. Hanna 
ford (Montreal), Mr, G. q “Hill, _Mr. J. Cg 
Inglis, Mr. G. R. Jebb (Birmingham). ‘Dr. A. eS. 
W. Kennedy, Sir W. T. Lewis (Cardiff), Mr. J a 
“A, McDonald (Derby), Mr. W. Matthews, Mr, W. 
Shelford, Mr. A, Siemens, Mr. H, C, Be 
(Brisbane), Mr, J. Strain (Glasgow), Mr. J. 1. 
Thornycroft, Professor W. C. Unwin, Mr. F,_ 
R. Upceott, C.S.L., and Sir Leader Willies 
es an. 


Trow + Hall, Salcombe Regis, Davoncei tas houses 
is in course of erection for Mr. and Mrs, Arthur a 
Stone. The hall, which is in the centre of th 
‘hceuse, is. the principal feature. It is 30ft. bj 
26s, on the ground floor and akout 50ft. by 26ft 
on the first floor. The gallery runs all round 
and at the oppos-te end to the staircase eee 
a space for a billiard-table. The woodwork i 
in oak, the floor being of oak blocks. All the, 
principal Ttooms are approached from the hall 4 
and gallery. The exterior of the house is prin- a 
cipally half-timber and rough-cast, the ro 
being tiled. Mr, R. W. Sampson is the architec 
and Messrs. R. W. & J. Roos of Simoes 
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-APHORISM FOR THE WEEK, 

— A manmust be thirty years of dg before he is 
Jit to begin to make a fortune, He may have 
completed it at fifty, and he begins: to build in 
his own age, and dies by the time his house is 
ready for the painters and glaziers. 

LA BRUYERE. 


¢ “PorTLEY WooD,” Surrey, 
Our Plates. has lately been built at Whyte- 
, “Teafe on high ground in Portley Wood, whence 
it takes its name, and occupies a beautiful 
site of about 3 acres surrounded by fine trees. 
The walls are of red bricks, the upper portion 
being hung with tiles. The roof is also tiled. 
The bargeboards and timbering in the gables 
are of oak left rough from the saw. The posts 
‘ of the loggia are of old ship oak left rough, and 
it has a black and white marble floor, The 
nN house contains no drawing-room, in accordance 
_ with instructions, its place being taken by the 
_loggia, which commands beautiful views of the 
- neighbourhood and is practically an open-air 
‘sitting room, being used for several of the daily 
meals in summer. There are nine bedrooms, 
two dressing-rooms and the usual offices, The 
- cost, including the entrance lodge, was about 
£3,500. Mr, ‘Walter 2. Hewitt, A.R.1.B.A., of 
22, Buckingham Street, Strand, was the architect, 
and the Jate Mr. D: Debenham, of Betchworth, 
the builder. A drawing of another view of this 
house was hung in last year’s Royal Academy 
_ Exhibition,— —‘Littlegrange,”’ Whyteleafe, Surrey, 
is erected in a charming position, and has cream 
_ rough- cast walls and red tile- -hung gables with 
} Broseley roof tiles. The porch is constructed 
_ billiard-room wing has not yet been built, the 
drawing-room (which is 25ft. by 18ft.) being 
Bead as such at present and the library as the 
drawing-room. The house contains nine bed- 
Booms, dressing-room, &c., and was built by 
_ Messrs. J. & J. Ward, builders, of Warlingham, at 
lodge now in course of erection. The architect 
is Mr. Walter EH. Hewitt, AR.I.B.A, of 22, 
Ber neham Street, Strand, W.C. Buth the views 
here published are by Mr. Raffles Davison, who 
“sketched the trees surrounding the houses on 
. spot. 


‘of unwrought oak felled upon the property. The 
a cost of about £3, 000, inclusive of the entrance 


% 2 Underground 
- Railway Stations. 


_ Mr. WILLIAM WooDWARD 
writes: ‘‘ Parliamentary Com- 

mittees are now occupied in 
- conside:ing many underground railway schemes 
involving ‘above- surface stations in prominent 
West-end positions. The stations already erected 
in connection with these railways, presumably 
a from the designs of their engineers, are wretched 
terra-cotta structures, apparently cast from one 
-badly-detailed mould. “Is it too much to ask 
- that Parliament should in some way secure — 
and secure it effectually—that these stations 
should be designed with more regard to archi- 
tectural propriety, and with some consideration 
for their immediate surroundings, and further 
that the companies should be compelled to make 
presentable and architectural the unsightly flank 
walls—never intended to be exposed—which 
are left up after the scheduled houses have been 
pulled down?- The scandalous proceedings of 
the Great Central Railway at St. John’s Wood, 

_ which have resulted in permanently disfiguring 
what was one of the most beautiful parts of 
London, should be always before the minds of 
Parliamentary Committees.” 


— AFTER having been closed 
i” pares Y for nearly twelve months, the 
= parish church of St. Giles, Wen- 
dlebury, was reopened recently. The building 
2 the undergone, as far as funds would permit, a 
thorough restoration, and although a great deal 
still remains to be done to complete the work, 
‘it is so far finished as to allow the usual services 
to be conducted. Tne tower has been entirely 
taken down and the materials stacked in the 
churchyard for future use, The west wall of the 
Daye has been rebuilt to forma side of thé future 
tower, the arch being reconstructed as befo'e. 
The south transept has been rebuilt from the 
foundations to form the side of the nave, whilst a 
new arch has been constructed to the north 
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‘has received three coats of paint. 
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Senin cf The window over the doorway has 
been removed and the opening built up. The 
whole of the parapet walls have been taken 


' away to the level of the ceiling and new roofs 


put to the nave, chancel and transepts. The 
ceiling of the new roofs is of fin. grooved and 
tongued pitch-pine boarding, with moulded fascia 
and ribs laid on, The outer plates and tilters are 
of oak, and the roofs are covered with red tiles, 
each secured with two galvanized pins. The 
plaster has been removed from the jambs of the 
chancel arch and the stonework dressed down. 
Monk's Park Bath stone has been used for the 
facings and all joints have been painted with 
Portland cement where necessary. The ground 
around the church has been excavated 6in. below 
the floor-level, and the buildings have all been 
properly drained, the new drains consisting of 
50ft. of din. and 100ft, of 6in. glazed socketed 
pipes on 4in, of concrete. All outside ironwork 
In the interior 
the seats have been removed and re-fixed in 
different positions, the staining having been 
made good and two coats of varnish applied, 


| 


The repairs yet to be done to complete the speci- | 


fications include paving the floors of nave and 
transept, repairs to front and fittings of chancel, 


frescoes of famous artists. In the court of the 
art gallery copies of sculptures and statues 
are arranged. The Exhibition’ comprises in all 
160 buildings, which extend in a wide semi- 
circle along the bank of the Rhine for nearly a 
mile anda half, The responsible architect 
is Herr Georg Thielen, of Hamburg. The largest 
structure, and that which gives its impress to 
the entire Exhibition, is the machinery hal), 
an enormous building over 900ft. in length, but 
without any architectural pretensions. The huge 
palace of the firm Fredrich Krupp, with its iron- 
clad towers and its frontage of over 400ft., 
dominates the eye at entering and opens 
the triumphal way of Rhenish-Westphalian 
industry. 


© 


EVERY available acre of land 
at Chiswick has now been 
snapped up by a body of influential capitalists, 
as we stated last week, for the purpose of erect- 
ing houses thereon. Dr. W. B. Gordon Hogg, 
the coroner for West Middlesex, has stated that 
the Chiswick District Council was much. con- 
cerned as to whether these capitalists will inflict 
on the parish additional responsibilities in con 
sequence of the provision, asis suggested, of mor 


Burling wick. 


GATEAOUSE, LINDL&Y, HUDDERSFIELD, 


A small ‘ ting-tang”’’ has becn fixed to the west 
gable to take the place of the bells which at 
present are in the churchyard. The whole of 
the work has been executed by Messrs. Grimsley 
& Sor, Bicester, under the supervision of Mr. J. 
Oldrid Scott, F.8,A., Oxford. : 


.» THE Corkand Wolverhampton 
it International Exhibitions and 
“"* — the Diisseldorf Industrial and 

Art Exhibition were all opened on May Ist, 
That at Diisseldorf isthe largest held in Ger- 
many, and among the branches dlealt with are— 
metal industry; foundry; st°ne, clay, china, 
&e.; wood and furniture; building and 
engineering ; sanitary and social institutions : 
and arts and crafts. In addition there is the 
affiliated exhibition of German national art and 
historical art, which is housed in a permanent 
art gallery 396ft. long, on the Rhine, and with 
a dome 138ft. high. At an expenditure of 
100,000 marks faithful copies of the most im- 
portant monuments, works of sculpture and 
architecture, church doors and monuments from 
the Khine Province and Westphalia, as weli as 
various interesting examples of profane art, are 
exhibited, There are also reproductions of the 


EDGAR WOOD, ARCHITECT (see p, 182). 


than 7,000 dwellings for over-crowded London. 
In addition to this, a wider community is appre- 


' hensive lest the last remaining frontage of the 


| River of Pleasure shall be 


banked by coal, 
cement and. brick. wharves or other plain 
structures. The capitalists who have acquired 
-this property have, on. the advice of Mr. 
Jonathan T, Carr, who is the manager and 
developer of their scheme, resolved that, if the 
district council will assist them to combine the 
ideal and the practical, so far as is possible, the 
local authority shall not be the losers, They 
have offered to the Council the whole of the two 
miles of river-frontage (unrestricted freehold) 
with a width of 80ft, for the nominal sum of Is., 
on condition they agree to make and maintain 
it asa-boulevard. The utility of river-frontage 
as a promenade and for boating and other pur- 
poses is apparent. Further than this, the syndi- 

cate are willing to devote 12 acres ‘of land at 
an unusually low price for the purpose of erect- 
ing dwellings for the working classes, a want 
which is being much pressed on them by influen- 
tial ratepayers and others. The remainder of 
the houses would range in rent from £50 to £75 
per annum, the whole providing accommodation 
for about 40,000 persons. It is further suggested 
that much of the expense of maintaining the 
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river-frontage might be met by leasing the right 
to run tramways from the new Kew Bridge 
through Strand-on-the-Green to Chiswick Mall, 
whereby an alternative route would be provided 
to the present line running along the main 
thoroughfare. The scheme also provides for the 
erection of shops, but limiting these to one 
of each trade only, thus affording an oppor- 
tunity for a good livelihood, and it is mooted 
that no credit will be allowed to be given at 
these shops. Mr. J. T. Carr built the successful 
suburb of Bedford Park, where land, twenty years 
ago worth £300 an acre, now sells at £2,000, and 
he has also been connected with the houses in 
Kensington Court. The local authorities re- 
quire time for consideration, and wish to know 
whether the Middlesex and London County Coun- 
cils are prepared to assist in so large an under- 
taking, as this is of more than localimportance. 


Ae. THE London County Council 
Honsin 39 haye accepted Messrs. Hollo- 
Methepntehie, way’s tender of £8,122 for the 

erection of a portion of Winchelsea Buildings, 

Swan Lane site, for the accommodation of 

persons to be displaced by the construction of 

the Rotherhithe and Ratcliff tunnel. Winchelsea 

Buildings would provide accommodation for 

200 persons. The plans of two further blocks 

of buildings, to be erected on the Swan Lane 

site (Rye and Sandwich Buildings), had now 
been prepared and had received the approval of 
the Secretary of State. These buildings would 
provide accommodation fora further 400 persons 
in forty tenements of two rooms and forty 
tenements of three rooms, and the plans were 
exactly similar to those of Winchelsea Buildings. 

Messrs. Holloway were prepared to build Rye 

and Sandwich Buildings for a sum of £8,021 for 

each block, or £16,042 in all, or including the 
comb-graining of the internal woodwork £16,184, 

This was a reduction on the tender for Winchelsea 

Buildings of £30 for each block of buildings. 

The architect’s estimate of the total cost of the 

buildings amounted to £16,750, including £460 

for architect's expenses, supervision, quantity 
surveyor’s and other fees and incidentals, 


Mr. F. W.. MEYER, landscape 
gardener to Messrs, Veitch & 
Sons, of Exeter, recently lectured on Garden 
Design” before the Devon and Exeter Archi- 
tectural Society. Mr. Meyer regretted that 
architects and landscape gardeners did not 
always work in harmony. §& 
pened that the architect was not content 
with. designing the mansion and superintend- 


Garden Design. 


THE BUILDERS’ 


Sometimes it hap-° 


ing the erection, but also took upon himself : 


to lay out the whole of the grounds,” In 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred such pro- 
cedure must prove disastrous unless the architect 
were also a specialist in horticulture. Designing 
a garden did not depend merely on the rules 
of symmetry or hard-and-fast rules of design. 
Though'in a large garden adjoining a mansion 
the immediate surroundings should be, if possible, 
in harmony with the style and character of 
the building, the principal and most pleasing 
effects of every garden could not be obtained 
by stones, bricks and mortar, or any other dead 
material, but must in all cases depend on the 
living and ever-changing materials of grass, 
shrubs, trees and flowers, which should blend 
harmoniously even with the landscape. With- 
out an intimate knowledge of trees, shrubs and 
plants, no architect could design a good garden, 
His garden might look all right immediately 
after completion, but what would it be like 
eight or ten years hence, when the trees and 
shrubs had assumed larger proportions? The 
designer needed to look many years ahead. 
To lay down hard-and-fast rules, whether a 
garden should be in the geometrical regular 
style or in the natural style, was impossible. 
-Broadly speaking, he favoured a pleasing com- 
bination of both, and, above all, thorough 
harmony of their surroundings. Not con- 
traction within ~ narrow limits, but expansion, 
must be the aim, and if by skilful treatment 
they could introduce an artificial perspective a 
comparatively small garden might not only be 
made to appear much larger than it really was 
but might be actually amalgamated with the 
landscape beyond—a result which, in most cases, 
would be found most satisfactory. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 


JOURNAL 


and address must always be given, not neces- 


sarily for publication. 


~ 


Cieaning Brickwork. 

HAMPSHIRE.—A, Z. writes: “How can I 
improve the appearance of the red-brick front 
of a house now being finished off ? The bricks 
are badly smeared with lime and cement mortar, 
The part that has been fresh pointed with a 
glaring white mortar looks even worse. Can 
the bricks be cleaned without spoiling their 
original face? Could they be washed over with 
any mixture that would darken the joints and 
hide the stains and at the same time not look 
too much like paint?” 

Wash the bricks over with a strong solution 
of alum and red-oxide of iron, 


The Slide-rule, 


ANERLEY.—F., H. writes: “Kindly recom- . 


mend a slide rule suitable for quantity work, or 
any good book on the subject of the slide-rule,” 

See “Quick and Easy Methods of Calculating. 
A simple explanation of the Theory and Use of 


“the Slide rule, Logarithms, &c ,” by R. Gordon 


Blaine (H. & F, N. Spon, Ltd., price 2s. 6d.). 


Measuring Buildings for Plotting. 


WIGHT STUDENT writes: ‘‘ Which is the best) 


method of measuring buildings for plotting 
down in detail, say to din. scale or larger? ”’ 

A large sketch-book or block is used and a 
sketch plan made upon it, approximately to 
scale, upon which all dimensions are figured. 
Many surveyors do these sketches in a very 
rough manner, but the more nearly they are to 
scale and the more neatly they are drawn the 
better. The lines, for instance, ought to be 


ruled ; and if the sketch-book itself consist of — 
paper ruled in din. squares this greatly facilitates 


operations, ~ Covering dimensions, say along the 


whole length of a wall, should be tiken as well | 


as the detail dimensions of window and door 
openings and of the spaces between them ; other 
detail dimensions should at once in every case 
be totalled and compared with’ the coyering 
dimensions, It is also of extreme’ importance 
that as ‘many diagonal idimensions, from corner 
to corner of rooms, ‘should be*taken as circum- 
stances will permit, angles which appear to be 


right-angles frequently ‘proving when tested by | 


diagonals to be acute or obtuse. Usually short 
dimensions are taken with the 2ft. rule or 5ft. 
rod, and longer ones, especially diagonals, with 
the tape—in which connection it is important 
that the tape used should be tested occasionally 
for correctness. The difficulty of correctly 
mc<asuring old and irregular buildings is often 
considerable, especially if the sections be 
irregular and the plans of the floors materially 
disagree ; but these difficulties can generally be 
surmounted by the exercise of patience and 
common-sense. On one occasion only have I 
found it necessary or expedient to employ a 


_ the windows so as to get onecentraland uniform, ~ 


theodolite, but upon that one occasion it was — 


invaluable, G. A. T. M. 


Rights of Adjoining Owners. 


' press the builder’s manager fora full account, — 


NorrincHAM.—H. A. B. writes: “x y ig | 


the division line of two properties. A has 
right of eaves drop over B’s property, and has 
recently pulled down his building and rebuilt 


with the projection of a 2}in, plinth on B’s | 


land, saying he has the right under his eaves 
drop. He has also put air-grates, which were 
not there before, above the plinth level. (1) 
Has A any right to project plinth or anything 


_ except his eave? (2) To put in air-grates? (3) 


Cannot B make A remove plinth so that at any 
future time B could build up to his boundary, so 
long as he provides means of escape for A’s 
rainwater? (4) Has A any right over B’s land 
at all beyond the right to project his eaves?” 
(1) A has no right whatever to- build a pro- 


jecting plinth on B's land. (2) A hasa right to_ 


- get out drawings and specifications and do the 


insert air-gratings, but B has an equal right to 
block them up, and must exercise this right for 
a consecutive twelve-month within twenty years — 
of their insertion in order to prevent acquire- — 
ment of aright of access of air to the gratings. — 
(3) Yes; possibly A might pay a rental rather 
than remove plinth, if an action were brought, 
but negotiations should be carried on through a — 
solicitor. (4) None whatever. G;-Ay T. Maas 


f 


Casements: Draught-Excluders, © 
Lonpon, N.W.—MULLION writes : “(1) Where — 
can I get details of casements to open both — 
ways for cleaning, similar to fanlights hung at” 
the too? (2) Kindly recommend a trustworthy g 
draught- and wet-excluder.” ; ae 
(1) See an article on “ Weather-tight Win- — 
dows” on p. 105 of our issue for April 2nd last. — 
Casements opening both ways are generally — 
specialities of manufacturers and details are given — 
in their catalogues. “Specification No. 5” gives — 
details of ordinary casements, &c. (2) Mr. Robert 
Adams, of 65 and 67, Newington Causeway, — 
London, 8.E., makes several kinds of weather- 
excluders which can be recommended. 


Ancient Lights, a 

MACCLESFIELD.—J. C. writes : “I have pulled 
down some old buildings which have had ancient 
lights. It is now intended to erect a larg 
room, or assembly hall, with roof as shown on 
the accompanying sketch (not reproduced) 
How far can I modify the size and shape 0 


and if possible dower? The windows look into — 
a yard belonging toaneighbour.” == 
The best thing to do would be to open up_ 
negotiations with the neighbouring owner. In ~ 
all probability he would be quite willing to — 
allow a large central window to be opened up in ~ 
exchange for the abandonment of all rights of 
light to windows 2 and 3. This he cannot be — 
compelled to do, however. The new lights, if 
they are to retain the rights enjoyed by the old 
ones, must occupy the same positions. Any 

agreement should be drawn up by a solicitor. 
a GA. Mae 


Architects’ Accounts, Drawings, &. 


OBJECTOR writes: (1) “A builder neglects — 
to furnish an architect with particulars fo 
getting out a final statement of his account. 
although the builder’s late manager has bee 
repeatedly urged to do so; nor has the truste 
under the bankruptcy asked the architect for a — 
final statement, Is it necessary that the archi- ~ 
tect should bother to get out ‘an account, or — 
trouble further in the matter? (2) Is an archi- — 
tect and surveyor bound to give up his origina 
or draft and office copy of drawings or other — 
documents if demanded by employer, before — 
the latter settles the former’s account —the 
builder not hiving returned copies furnishe 
him? (3) Where an architect has undertaken to- 


general superintendence of the work, is it right _ 
for the employer to expect his architect, in addi-— 
tion, to measure off and get out builder's — 
accounts without extra pay 2?” <a 
(1) The architect should render an account 
upon the amount due to the builder, which h 
should know near enough for the purpose. We 
do not see that the architect need trouble to — 


but when he asks for the final certificate refuse 
it until he renders the particulars. (2) The 
drawings are the sole property of the architect, — 
and he can do as he pleases with them. If the 
employer wishes to check the account he has 
the building to check it by. The builder 
copies are also the property of the architect 
(See'a reply on this subject on p. 214 of our- 
issue for November 6th, 1901.) (3) The arshi- — 
tect is entitled to extra payment for measuring 
and making out extras and omissions. A 
scale of fees is given in ‘ Specification No. 5.” 


The Gatehouse at Lindley, Huddersfield, illus- 
trated on the preceding page, is built of local — 
stone of broken colour with stone slates on the 
roof. 3 ae 
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_  Keystones. 

_ The Weight of Timber used in Coronation Stands 
is estimated at 18,437 tons. 
Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., has been nominated 
by the Council for the presidentship of the 
K.1.B.A. during the next session. 

Montrose Free Library—The Town Council 
» have recently selected a site in the High Street, 
at present occupied by the Union Inn, for the 
- erection of a free library. 
- A New Volunteer Drill Hall at Newport, Mon, 
has been erected for the 4th V.B. South Wales 
Borderers. The material used is local stone, 
with freestone dressings. : 
+ Baths for Manchester, —The city architect of 
_ Manchester has been instructed to prepare plans 
for baths and a public hall for Bradford, on the 
“site already purchased for that purpose in 
Victoria Street. 

A Memorial t> Queen Victoria, subscribed for 
_ by county justices of the peace and members of 
~ past and present county councils of Surrey, is 
~ to be erected in the county hall, Kingston-on- 
_ Thames, and will take the form of a statue of 
__ the late Queen sitting in the Coronation chair, 


An Old Leicester Building pulled down.—The 
- Tower House, in High Street, one of Leicester’s 
“most ancient and interesting buildings, has been 
razed to the ground for the purpose of street 
improvement. The Tower House was part of 
the Leicester residence of the third Harl of 
_ Huntingdon, and here were entertained and 
~ lodged James I., Charles I. and Charles IT. 

_ Clapham Parish Church is being extended and 
_ restored. from plans by Professor Beresford Pite, 
_ ¥F.R.ILB.A. The church was built some 130 years 
- ago. The work is estimated to cost £7,400. 
- The builders are Messrs, Garrett & Sons, Mr. 
_ Pite has designed a chancel, in harmony with 
_ the style of the church, of which he exhibits a 
perspective in this years Academy. The work 
3 will be completely finished by Easter. 
_. The York Architectural Society held its annual 
- general meeting recently, when the following 
were elected to office for the ensuing year :— 
= President, Mr. C.. H. Channon, F.B.1.B.A, 
- (Malton); vice-presidents, Messr3, A. B.-Bur- 
leigh and T. Monkman; members of council, 

~ Messrs. S. Needham, HE. A. Pollard, A. G. 

Toomer, J. W. Biscomb and H. C. Cannell ;. hon, 
_ treasurer, Mr. T. Monkman; hon. secretary, 

‘Mr. Frank Raney; hon,. librarian, Mr. S, G, 
a Highmoor. 


i - 


_ A.A Summer Visits.—The Summer Visits Sub- 
~ Committee of the Architectural Association has 
- proposed the following visits for the ensuing 
session :—May: 24th: Christ’s Hospital, Hor- 
sham (Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A, and Mr, EK. 
Ingress Bell, architects). June 14th: Shiplake 
a Court, Henley (Mr. Ernest George, architect). 
~ July 12th: Some specimens of the work of Mr, 
_ C.F. A. Voysey, or the Chequers Court, Wen- 
dover. July 26th: Church and Monastery of 
 §t, Francis at Bocking Bridge, Essex (the late 
Mr. J. F. Bentley, architect), or Great Missenden 
Abbey. August 16th: Foots Cray Place, Foots 
— Cray, or Great Tangley Manor and the Seminary 
at Wonersh (Mr. F. A. Walters, architect). 
_ August 30th:- Brooklands, Weybridge (Mr. 
Reginald Blomfield, M.A., architect); Esher 
_ House, Claremont, or Groombridge and Leeds 
Castle. 
A New United Methodist Free Church at West 
 cliff-on-Sea has been opened in Leigh Road, 
It is in late Perpendicular Gothic style, 
_ freely treated, and. is faced with red bricks 
externally, the dressings and tracery being of 
- white Costessey stone. The roof is covered 
with green slates. The main gable is flanked 
on the one side by a dwarf octagonal turret, 
and on-the other by a square tower, the 
latter terminating in a spirelet of quaint design. 
- The church ‘is designed for future deep double 
 transepts, but these are at present only to be 
erected to a depth of a few feet. A large school 
and classrooms are provided for in the future. 
The present portion has been erected by Messrs. 
Bartley, Sons & Holness, 21, Old Kent Road, 
§.E. The cost is about £2,127, The architects, 
whose designs were accepted in competition, 
are Messrs. George Baines, F.RI.B.A. & R. 
Pa'mer Baines, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
London, W.C. 
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AND. ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


A New Church for Bournemouth is being erected 
at Heatherlands, to cost about £5,090. 

A New American Government Building is to be 
erected at Washington at a cost of £1,400,000 
for the accommodation of the United States 
executive and the departments of State and 


Justice, 


New Public Baths at Heckmoadwike have been 
erected in High Street, The baths are a section 
of a suite of buildings which als) embrace an 
electric-lighting plant and fire station. Mr. J. 
Saville, surveyor to the District Council, was the 
architect. 

“The Encyclopedia Britannica.”’"—New volumes 
of this work are being issued to supplement the 
ninth edition. In Vol. I, A., Mr. H. Heathcote 
Statham, F.R.I.B.A., contributes a supplement- 
ary article on architecture, dealing with modern 
work ; it is well illustrated. 

New Buildings of the North Wales University 
College are proposed to be erected on a site 
given by the Bangor City Council. The site 
includes what are known as the Pen’rallt and 
Bishop’s Park. Mr. Robson, architect to the 
Board of Education, has prepared plans to show 
the possibilities of the site. 

A New Mission Church for Birmingham is being 
erectel in connection with St. Oswald’s Church, 
Small Heath. At the foundation-stone laying 
Lord Leigh used the mallet which was employed 
by Sir Christopher Wren in laying the founda- 
tion stone of St. Pauls Cathedralin 1675, The 
new church will be erected in the English style 
of architecture of the fourteenth century at a 


~ cost of £8,000. 


“One and All Gardening ” for 1902, edited by 
Mr, Edward Owen Greening, gives illustrations 
of Dove Cottage, Grasmere (the residence of 
Wordsworth and De Quincey) ; of Mr. G. F. 
Watts, R.A., sitting beside a sundial in his 
Surrey garden ; and of Lady Algernon Gordon- 
Lennox’s ‘ Ideal Garden” at Broughton Castle, 
It is published by the Agricultural and Horti- 
cultural Association, Ltd., 92, Long Acre, W.C,, 
price 2d. 

A.A. New Premises: An Influential Appeal.—An 
appeal for funds towards building new pre- 
mises for the Architectural Association (£20,000 
required) recently appeared in the ‘ Times.” 


. The following were the signatories:—W. H. 


Seth-Smith, R. 5. Balfour, H. P. G. Maule, R. 
Rowand Anderson, John Belcher, Reginald 
Blomfield, G. F. Bodley, Thomas Brock, W. D. 
Carée, Basil Champneys, Walter Crane, -Sir 
Thomas Drew, William Emerson, Ernest George, 
T. G. Jackson, E. W. Mountford, Sir Edward J. 
Poynter, G. H. Fellowes Prynne, Sir W. B. Rich- 
mond, Leonard Stokes, Sir L. Alma-Tadema, 
Aston Webb. 

Welbeck Abbey.—For nine months 250 men 
have been regularly employed in rebuilding the 
Oxford wing of Welbeck Abbey, which was 
destroyed by fire in October, 1900, but it will take 
another year and a half: before the work is com- 
pleted, During most of that time the abbey 
will be closed to the public. The Oxford wing 
was erected in 1743, and contained the famous 
Gothic dining-hall andthe Swan drawing-room. 
The damage done by the fire was estimated at 
£50,009. The whole abbey is undergoing alter- 
tion and reconstruction. The famous tan gallop 
has been demolished, but the subterranean 
rooms and galleries constructed by the late 
Duke of Portland are preserved. 

Mr. Thomas Oliver, F.R.I.B.A., architect, of 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, died recently in his seventy- 
eighth year. Deceased was senior partner of 
Messrs, Oliver, Leeson & Wood, of Bank Chambers, 
Moseley Street, Newcastle, and was elected a 
Fellow of the Royal Institute of British Archi- 
tectsin 1866, He entered into partnership with 
Mr, Leeson in 1879. The following are some of 
the works executed by his firm :—St, Barnabas 
Church, Dulwich; the Training College, Nor- 
wich ; High School for Girls at Jesmond ; new 
Technical College, Durham; Board School at 
Bishopswearmouth ; Tramway Car Depot, &c., 
at Walker-on-Tyne ; Cottage Homes for Pauper 
Children at Ponteland ; Board Schools in Low 
Fell district, Gateshead. Mr. Oliver was the 
first secretary of the Northern Architectural 
Association, founded in 1858, and he retained 
the office until 1870, when he was e’ected pre- 
sident. In 1877 he was again elected to this 
position. 
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A New Cottage Hospital for Cupar, Fife, is pro- 
posed to be erected. 


A Volunteer Drill Hall at Harleston has been 
erected from designs by Mr. A. Pells, of Beccles, 
Mr, A. I’. Rayner was the contractor. 


New Municipal Buildings at Hereford are being 
erected by Messrs. W. Bowers & Co., builders, of 
Hereford, whose tender amounts to £18,680. 


Change of Address—Mr. H. Harding Payne, 
ARIB.A, architect and surveyor, has removed 
his offices from No.28 to No. 11, John Street, 
Bedford Row, W.C. 


Glasgow Cathedral.—The first step has been 
taken in the furnishing of the nave of Glasgow 
Cathedral. A new memorial pulpit, elaborately 
carved in oak, and designed by Mr. P. Macgregor 
Chalmers, architect, of Glasgow, has just been 
placed in position. , 

A New Wesleyan Chapel at Bradley is being 
erected at an estimated cost of £4,600. The 
building is in Gothic style and will accommo- 
date 620 persons. The architect is Mr. C. W. D. 
Joynson, of Wednesbury, and the builder Mr, 
W. T, Lees, of Darlaston. 


The Council of the Royal Institute of Public 
Health have conferred the Harben gold medal 
for the year 1902 on Professor William R. Smith, 
M.D., F.R.S. Ed, of King’s College, late medical 
officer of the School Board for London, in 
recognition of his eminent services to the public 
health, 


A New Reredos at St. Thomas’ Church, Heigtam, 
has been erected at the eastern end of the 
sanctuary, and stretches from wall to wall. Its 
height is 11ft. It is designed in the fifteenth- 
century style of Gothic, and is entirely of 
Caén stone, It has been carried out in its 
entirety in the studios of Messrs, Harry Hems 
& Sons, of Exeter. 


A New Board School at Worthing is being 
erected in Sussex Road, at a cost of about 
£5,000, from designs by Mr. R. Singer Hyde, 
A-dado of glazed brickwork runs round the 
walls of the various apartments, and patent 
black boards have been built in the walls of the 
classrooms, while the Bath stone corbels under 
the principals have all been suitably carved 
with a view to their being utilized as object- 
lessons for the children. Messrs. F’. Sandell & 
Son are the builders, and Mr. 8: Streeter is the 
clerk of works, : 


Excavations in Greece.—Mr. R. Carr Bosanquet 
director of the British School at Athens, has 
begun excavations on a promising Mycenzan 
site at Palaiokastro, near Sitia, in Hastern Crete. 
Although it was not possible to devote any part 
of the Cretan Exploration Fund to this object, 
the sum raised being insufficient even for the 
completion of Mr. Hvans’s excavations at Knossos, 
the two explorers are working in concert, and 
the house at Candia which was acquired by the 
managers of the fund (of whom Mr. Bosanquet 
is one) is also at the service of the school. 


At the Royal Academy Banquet, held last 
Saturday, the Prince of Wales, referring to art 
and architecture in the Colonies, said: ‘The 


| splendid Parliamentary buildings of Ottawa and 


Victoria, British Columbia, are indeed worthy 
examples of architectural design ; and, as a rule, 
the public buildings in the great cities which we 
visited can be most favourably compared with 
those of any of the large cities of Hurope.” The 
president (Sir Edward Poynter), in the course 
of his last speech, spoke of the Richmond Hill 
View and mentioned that they were still short 
of £4,000 towards the purchase-money of the 
estate. 


The Aberdeen Public Library is propose 1 to be 
extended, the library committee of Abe:deen 
having ‘had before them recently the subject of 
the proposed New Central Reading-Room, and 
two branch libraries, towards which Mr. Carnegie 
has given £6,000. The Buildings Sub-Committee 
recommended the adoption of the plan showing 
a two-storey building for the Central Reading- 
Room, which is to be an extension of the exist- 
ing building. The estimated cost, apart from 
furnishings, &c., was put at £5,300. The branch 
reading-room at Torrie, of which plans were also 
submitted, was estimated to cost £1,500. The 
matter was referred to the Finance Committee 
to report, 
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Views & Reviews. 


Sanitary Engineering. 

To Messrs. Charles Guiiffin & Co,’s excellent 
series of books on engineering subjects has 
recently been added this book, dealing witha 
subject. which has not previously received 
adequate treatment in a text-book, Sanitary 
engineering has now reached the position of 
being a specialized science, and a book was 
needed which covered the bare principles, 
dealing in a scientific manner with the subject 
as Professor Rankine has dealt with civil engin- 
eering. This we think Mr. Prancis Wood has 
supplied. He has treated the sabject from is 
very elements, constructing recognized formulee 
ab initio, and in a way which only requircs 
the most elementary knowledge of mathematics. 
The book begins with a chapter on hydraulics, 
&c.; then proceeds to formule: for velocity of 
water in pipes, &c.; earth-pressure and re- 
taining walls; powcr; house and land d ain- 
age; sewers and sewaze pumping; drainage 
areas ; trade refuse and river pollution ; sewage- 
disposal ; bacteriolysis; construction, materials 
and cleansing of sewers; sludge- and refuse-dis- 
posal; chimneys and foundations. In the in- 
troduction we notice the author refers to the 
importance of chemistry and geology in sanitary 
engineering work, and we should therefore have 
thought tuat he would have dealt somewhat 
completely with them, as this could be done in 
a skort space. The defect should be remedied 
in future editions. In course of time the book 
will no doubt undergo considerable addition 
and a'teration and will become somewhat more 
complete than at present, but we must not judge 
a new departure too closely. On the whole 
it must rank as the standard text-book on the 
subject. 


“Sanitary Engineering: A Practical Manual of Town 
Drainage and Sewage and Refuse Disposal,” by Francis 
Wood, A.M.1.C.E., F.G.8. London : Charles Griffin & Co., 
Ltd., Exeter Street, Strand, W.U. Price 8s, 6d. nett. 


WESTMINSTER DECORATIONS. 


Why an Italian Firm was Selected. 


VHE EARL OF ONSLOW, Lord Windsor 
and Col. Clifford Probyn explain why an 
Italian firm (Messrs. Fantappie) was selected 
from among those who put forward tenders for 
decorating the city of Westminster on the occa- 
sion of the coronation of his Majesty the King. 
In the first instance eleven firms were asked to 
submit designs and to tender. While consider- 
ing their tenders, the Committee had placed 
before them a scheme of decoration drawn up by 
Mr. Frederick Vigers, whose designs were shown 
to Sir Lawrence alma- Ta'ema, k.A, and. so 
highly approved of by him that the Committee 
determined to offer Mr. Vigers the position of 
artistic adviser for the whole of the decorations, 
Mr. Viger’s designs have also been submitted to 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, and 
have received their approbation. The Com- 
mittee subsequently invited tenders from all 
these firms for carrying out Mr. Vigers’s scheme, 
but of these two only were in accordance with 
the specifications—that of Messrs. Pain & Son, 
whose estimate was £10,200, and that of 
Messrs, Fantappie, whose estimate was £5,990. 
Furthermore, the estimate of the latter ‘firm 
included illuminatio m, which none of the other 
tenders did. That item alone would cost be- 
tween £1,000 and £1200. The Committee feel 
that by illuminating the decorations at night 
additional pleasare will be given to many thou- 
sands who will not haye-an opportunity of 
seeing them by daylight. It will be noticed 
that the estimate of Messrs. Fantappie was the 
lower by £4,210. The Committee were influ- 
enced in their choice of this firm by the ex- 
cellent work they have already done in Florence, 
Stuttgait, and, in 1897, in Piccadilly on the 
occasion of her late Majesty’s Diamond Jubilee. 
With reference to the foregoing Mr. Wolf 
Defries says: “An invitation was sent to firms 
of professional decoration contractors and others 
to submit alternative schemes for the decoration 
of a processional route at the rates of £250 and 
£500 per mile respectively. The schemes 
furnished in response to this invitation were 
submitted to artistic opinion by the authority 


concerned, together with the designs which were 
ultimately given to an Italian firm for execution 
at the rate of considerably more than £2,000 per 
mile. As the resilt of this comparison the 
gentleman who submitted these designs, of which 
the execution is to cost from five to ten times 
the amounts to which the competing designers 
were requc sted to limit themselves, was appointed 
‘artistic adviser’ to the authority, and his 
designs were adopted.” Messrs. James Pain & 
Sons state that their tender did include the illumi- 
nations of the route and that the lighting to be 
done by the Italian firm will be by fairy lamps 
and candles. ‘Such lighting can be done at 
less than one-twelfth 
lighting.” 


Surveying and Sanitary: 
Notes. 


A New Refuse - destructor at Taunton is being 
erected, and the Corporation has adopted the 
Horsfall system. A four-cell plant is being 
built capable of converting forty tons a day 
into innocuous clinker, a material much re- 
quired for sewerage filtration in connection with 
the septic tank system of disposal, which the 
same authority has adopted on a large scale. 
The works will cost about £6,000, exclusive of 
site, but will, it is estimated, save £200 per 
annum by obviating the use of coal for the pro- 
duction of steam for the sewerage pumps, 

Sa:itation at Buckingham Palace,—The drainage 
and other sanitary arrangements which were 
carried out at Buckingham Palace by the 
otticia's of his Majesty’s Office of Works a few 
years ago have been thoroughly inspected and 
tested by Professor Corfield, M.D., the Consult- 
ing Sanitary Adviser to his Majesty’s Office of 
Works, who has reported ‘that the drainage 
arranyements have been very well planned and 
carried out, and reflect credit on all concerned 
with them.” He-has, however, suggested a 
number of improvements in the sanitary arrange- 
ments generally, the most important of which 
have been already carried out under his super- 
vision and to his satisfaction, The remainder, 


which consist chiefly of certain rearrangements, . 


will be cirried out in the autumn, 


Heaton Park.—The Manchester Oorporation 
has applied to the Local Government Board 
for leave to borrow . £231,050 for the pur- 
chase of Heaton Park and ‘all that appertains 
to it. If acquired it will be used as a park and 
for no other purpose. This park was the seat 
of the Karls of Wilton since the creation of the 
title in 1801, The hall was originally built by 
Sir Thomas Egerton. It was commenced in the 
year 1772, and finished about 1730, The house 
was built after designs prepared by the cele- 
brated architect Wyatt. The stables, which 
were near the house, were erected by Sir Thomas 
Egerton in 1777. The wall, which extended all 
round the park, is four miles long, 18in. thick at 
the bottom and 14in, thick at the top, and 10ft, 
high. There are seven lodges, which were also 
built from designs prepared by Wyatt. 

Nottingham Improvements.—Much attention is 
being given by Nottingham people to the open- 
ing up of the Sneinton ‘district and the important 
improvements consequent thereon. Mr. Arthur 
Brown, M.Inst.C.E., in accordance with instruc- 
tions from the Improvement Committee of the 
Nottingham Corporation, has prepared’ a new 
report on the subject of the street improvements 
required for opening up the district mentioned. 
Suggested improvements in the locality have 
been the subject of discussion and reports for 
thirty years, but the time seems now to haye 
come when the matter. will really receive 
adequate attention, Mr. Brown says the re- 
quirements of the district appear.to divide them- 
selves into three portions. First, that there 
should be a route from the junction of Lower 
Parliament Street and Glasshouse Street to the 
junction of Carlton Road and Bath Street. 
Second, a route from the last-mentioned point 
—that ‘is, the south end of Carlton Road—to a 
point on London Road opposite Leen Side. 
Third, a route as direct as possible from the 
junction of Lower Parliament Street and Glas3- 
house Street to the junction of London Read 
and Leen Side, The present tramway. system 


the cost of electric’ 


_ be but a reasonable living wage, — 


leaves practically dotanahed a very atc dae 
trict in the east, north-east and south-east part 
of the city, which is thickly populated, 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
June 9th. 

1901.—Bath Taps. —6,382. J. BULEY, Suffolk 
House, Laurence Pountney Hill, London. 
special arrangement of the valves in a Sabi 
hot or cold water, either combined to any extent — 
or separate, can be obtained through one outlet 
nozzle and by the manipulation | of a single 
lever. 


&c.—6,754. KR. Tippers, 72, Beaufort Road, 
Edgbaston, Birmingham. A pipe is provided _ 
haying a flexible watertight joint at its lower 
end (at the bottom of the reservoir wall) and a 
float at the other end. Thus the discharge is 
kept uniform whatever the level of the water or 
sewage may be. 


Surveyors’ Levels.—10,447. Ww. F. STANLEY 


& H, T. TALLACK, both of 4 & 5, Great Turn- — 
To increase the streng’h — 


stile, Holborn, London, 
of the instrament, and make it less liable to get 


out of adjustment, the body of the telescope and — i 


the centre are cast in one piece. The .rack, 


in tead of being in-erted in the side of the - cg 


telescope draw- tabe, is fixed below it and the 


pinion is thus given a double bearing in the — 


cast body, greatly increasing its strength,” 


The following specifications were published On “ 


Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
June 16th. A summary of the more important — 
of them will be given next week, The name _ 
in ttalics is that of the communicator of the 
invention. 

1901. — 6,277, BAIRD, windows. 
HAMILTON, machines for sawing cold. metal 
and stone. 7,551, GUNN & GUNN, sewer cleaner 
or scraper. 


FIELDING, artificial stone-slab machines. 7,939, 
CASSELS, latrines and water-closets, 8,202, — 
Woops, drain-guiley dish and grid. 821%, — 


ROTTHNBURG & PATERSON, COOPER & Co., LTD., 
covers for hand-holes, 8,428, JOANSON (Carrie), 

spring hinges for doors. 
kitchen ranges, 9,624, PICKUP « BRADLEY, baths. 


9,691, STALKER, compositions for preserving ~ 


wood. 
THOMPSON, thin partition walls. 


9,717, Laycock, ventilators, 9,843, 


surfaces. 
stone. 11,506,. HAMMOND, cleansing eyes for 
intercepting traps and gulleys, 
screw taps. 14,006, SCHANZER, 
24,168, LEWIS, centrifugal fans for domestic 


purposes, 24,801, HOHAGEN, door locks. 26,67/, 


How & KING, bolts for-emergency exit doors. 
1902.—1,53b, GOBRON, locks. 2,288, COULTER, © 
locks and latches, 2,742, TAYLOR & MACLEOD, — 
fibrous plaster slabs. 2,843, CLAUSON-KAAS, 
plastic compoc-itions for 
«ec, 3,820, KENNY, window strips. and guides. 


: 007, ROBINSON & HIGGINS, grinding mills. — 
5,807, WAKEFORD & SMITH, safety filling cock 


Far tanks, &¢, 


Masters and Men. — 


The Stouibridge Building Labourers have struck 
in consequence of their demand for an advance — 
of wages, levelling them up to 53d. per hour—an 
advance of a penny in the case of most -of the 
men—being refused. The bricklayers and car- — 


penters in the district have also been asking for — 
an advance, but the masters have come to an 
agreement with them. The questions raised for — 


the most part have been a matter of the alrange=- : 


ment of working rules. 


The Sheffield Building Trades’ Federation late 
week considered a report on the condition of — 


_ the mill-sawyers and wood machinists of Sheffield, _ 


who at the present time are locked out at three’ 


of the timber yards situated in the city. It was 
decided to give to them the best financial agsist- _ 
ance possible, and that the mill-sawyers, whilst 


engaged in so very dangerous an occupation, 
were morally entitled © to receive from their 
employers what is honourably acknowledged to 


By a 


Th 


Discharge of Water or Sewage from’ Reservoirs, _ 


7,453, 


7,829, DAvID, scaffolding. 7,872, — 


8,958, CAMPBELL,  — 


9,845, BAIRD, 
apparatus for cleaning windows, walls andpainteu 
10,281, TRIER, apparatus for turning 


12,460, FETTE, 
door-closers. 


woodwork, walls, — 
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“May 7, 1902] 
- Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. Edward Punnett, head of the firm of 
Messrs. Edward Punnett & Sons, builders and 
contractors, of Tonbridge, died recently. 


_ An American Contractor’s Energy.—Mr. James 
Stewart, of Messrs. Stewart & Company, of 
Pittsburg, who built the Westinghouse works 
near Manchester; has secured contracts for 

uilding the new Midland Hotel at Manchester 
and for enlarging the Mersey Tunnel. 


A Scaffolding Accident.—The scaffolding upon 
which two steeplejacks were working on a 
chimney at Cheetham and Hill’s. Foundry, 
Derby, collapsed. Both men fell 50ft. One was 
killed outright, while the other broke his fall 
on tlfe roof of ashed, through whieh he crashed 
on to some barrels, sustaining concussion and 
broken ribs. 


_ London County Council.—At last week’s meeting 
of the Council the Fire Brigade Committee re- 
commended “That the estimate of £10,163 
submitted by the Finance Committee in respect 
of the enlargement of the Mile End. Fire- 
Station be approved; that the Council do 
sanction an expenditure of £9,000 for the work 
of enlarging the station; that the work -be 
executed by the Council without the interven- 
tion of a contractor; and that the drawings, 
- quantities, specification and estimate be referred 
to the Works Committee for that purpose.” 
Mr. Goodrich moved to refer the matter back 
_ with a view that the work should be advertised 
for tenders by contractors. Mr, Fletcher 
seconded the amendment, as he believed a 


Mr, Torrance, chairman of 
the Works Committee, said that the work 
hitherto done for the Fire-Brigade Committee 
by the Works Department had always been 
eminently satisfactory. Mr. Cousins pointed 
2 out that in several cases the estimates had been 
exceeded by over £1,000, while in only two 
cases had the cost been below the estimate, 
~The amendment was eventually defeated, and 
the recommendation agreed to.—Mr. Alliston 
_ asked the chairman of the Public Control Com- 
mittee whether steps could not be taken in 
- connection with the blocks of buildings being 


erected by the Council to do away with fire- 


grates and heat the blocks from one furnace. 


which would burn smokeless coal. Mr. Squires 
said the Council had no. jurisdiction of that 


sort. He suggested that Mr. Alliston should 


_ approach the Housing Committee on the subject. 


Re Be AS 


QUANTITIES IN CONTRACTS. 


x 
e 


A SPECIAL general meeting of the. Royal 


last Monday evening to elect Mr. Thomas 
Edward Colleutt, F.R.I.B.A., the Royal Gold 
_ Medallist for the current year. At the conclu- 
sion of this special meeting the annual generai 
meeting was held,. when the report of the 
Council for 1901-2 (of which we gave a sum- 
mary on p. 167 of our issue for last week) was 
adopted. Scrutineers were then elected for the 
annual eleetion of the Council and Standing 
Committees. Candidates were next nominated 
as auditors; and the Statutory Board of Exami- 
ners under the London Building Act, 1894, and 
other Acts of Parlianrent, were appointed for 
the ensuing year of office. Mr. James Glen 
_ Sivewright Gibson, of London, and Mr. Henry 
William Chatters, of Cheltenham, were then 
elected Fellows, and Mr..Alfred Arthur Hudson, 
_ of Wendover, Bucks, an Hon. Associate. 

- The issue was then sanctioned of a Form of 
Agreement ani Schedule of Conditions for 
~ Building Contracts for use where quantities 
form part of the contract, the document being 
based on the form now in use with such, varia- 
tions as are necessary to meet the requirements 
of the proposed new form, The following ‘are 
- the clauses of the existing form which have been 


~ 


adapt them to the new purpose, the alterations 
Segeeons being printed in italics :— 


is 
s 


Institute of British Architects was held 


_medified by the Practice Standing Committee to ~ 


‘1. The works shall be carried out in accor- 
dance with thé directions and to the reasonable 
satisfaction of the architect, in accordance with 
the said drawings and specification and bills of 
quantities, and in accordance with such further 
drawings, details and instructions in explanation 
of the same as may from time to time be given 
by the architect, The contract draw- 
ings and specification and the priced bills of 
quantities shall remain in the custody of the 
architect, and shall be produced ‘by him at his 
Office as and when required by the employer or 
by the contractor. 

3. The contractor shall on the signing hereof 
furnish the architect with the fully priced bills 
of quantities for his use or that of the surveyor 


/ appointed as in clause 13 hereof, and for the 


purposes only of this contract. 

Clause, 13. The penultimate- sentence to 
read :—The variations shall be valued at the 
rates contained in the priced bill of quantities, 
or, where the same may not apply, at rates pro- 
portionate to the prices therein contained, __ 

27 The words “ prime cost” or the initials 
P.C, applied in the specification and bills of 
quantities to goods to be obtained and fixed by 
the contractor, ehall meav, unless otherwise 
stated in'the specification or ills of quantities, 


_ the sum paid to the merchant after deducting 


all'trade discount for such goods in the ordinary 
course of delivery, but not deducting discount 
for cash, and such sum shall be exclusive of 
special carriage,- the cost of fixing and con- 
tractor’s profit. 

28. The commencement of the clause to 
read :—The provisional sums mentioned in the 
specification and. bills of quantities for materials 
to be supplied or for work to be performed by 
special artists or tradesmen, &c. 


CHARLES GARNIER, 


MEMORIAL to Charles Garnier, the famous 
French architect, isto be erected in front 

of Grand Opera House, Paris, and the red granite 
work for it has just been completed by Messrs, 
Alexander Macdonald & Co., Ltd, of Aberdeen. 
The main features of the design, which is in 
the French Renaissance style, are two immense 
spirals, or volutes, at either side of the memorial, 
These are cut from single blocks of stone, The 
cornice, which is segmental in plan, is elaborately 


moulded, a broad frieze being formed for the 


reception of M. Garnier’s name, together with 
the dates of his birth and death, The super- 
structure has a scrolled pediment with an elabo- 
rate base for the reception of a bust of the great 
architect. Flanking the bust, and resting on 
the top of the spirals, will be symbolical figures. 
Bronze festoons of fruit, flowers and foliage will 
be suspended from beneath the bust, and the 
sides of the volutes will be enriched in a similar 
manner... An unusal feature will be a plan of 
the Opera Hous2 in the form of a bronze panel. 


- It may be mentioned that’ Messrs.. Macdonald 


supplied a number of the polished pillars which 
support the main vestibule of the Grand Opera 
House. 

Jean Louis Charles Garnier, architect, who 


_ died on August 8rd, 1898, was born at Paris on 


November 6th, 1825, and studied sculpture and 
high relief at the Ecole Speciale .de Dessin, 
obtaining several prizes. In 1842 he entered 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts, and remained there 
six years, studying under MM.. Leveil and 
Hippolyte Lebas, and gaining the great prize in 


-architecture in 1848 for his design fora ‘Con- 


seryatoire pour les arts et metiers,”.. Afterwards 
he travelled in Greece, measured the Temple of 
Jupiter, in the island of gina, a polychromatic 
design for the restoration of which he exhibited 
at the Salon des Beaux-Arts in 18538 and at the 
Exposition Universelle of 1855, Returning to 
France in 1854, after a short visit to Constanti- 
nople, M. Garnier wasattached as a sub-inspector 
to the works at the Tour de Saint Jacques la 
Boucherie, under M. Ballu, In 1856 he published 
in the “*Reyue Archeologique” an explanatory 
paper relative to the Temple of Adgina. He 
‘exhibited various works in water-colours, &c., at 
the Salons of 1857, 1859 and- 1863, obtained a 
‘third-class medal in 1857, a first-class medal in 
1863, and was decorated with the cross of the 
Legion of Honour on August 9th, 1864, In 1861 
‘he took. part in the. opea competition for the 


| 


_AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. | 


new Opera House at Paris; his plans were 
unanimously adopted by the jury, over which 
Count Walewski presided, and he was entrusted 
with the execution of this important work. The 
building was opened on January 5th, 1875, On 
this occasion M, Garnier was decorated as an 
officer of the Legion of Honour,’ He was ap- 
pointed Inspector-General of Civil Constructions, 
Paris, in October, 1877. The new theatre at 
Monaco, designed by him, was opened in January, 
1879. In 1886 M, Garnier visited London, and 
was presented with the gold medal of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. 


NEED FOR: ELECTRICAL LEGISLATION. 


FJ\HE committee appointed by the Institution of 

Electrical Engineers to enquire into electri- 
cal legislation in this country has issued their 
report, in which they state that the cause of the 
present backwardness is due to the restrictive 
character of the legislation governing the initia- 
tion and development of electric power and trac- 
tion undertakings, and the powers of obstruction 
granted to local authorities; that local bound- 
aries have usually no reference whatever to the 
needs of, the community in regard to electric 
supply and traction, and that the selection of 
suitable areas should be dealt with on the basis 
of economic principles and industrial demands ; 
that the development of electric power and 
traction undertakings offers the most favourable 
means of relieving congested centres ; that it is 
expedient in the national interests that the 
Electric Lighting Acts, 1882-8, the Tramways 
Act, 1870, and the Standing Orders relating to 
special Acts for tramways should be amended in 
so far as they enable local authorities to veto or 
delay the carrying out of electric supply and 
traction projects of which the utility can be 
shown, and that effect should be given to the 
recommendations of the Joint Select Committee 
of Parliament, 1898, on ‘ Electrical Hnergy— 
Generating Stations and Supply.” ‘They re- 
commend that the Prime. Minister should be 
memorialised by the Institution to receive a 
deputation, so that the present disabilities and 
restrictions should be remedied, and até least the 
same level attained as in America, Germany and 
other industrial countries. 


South Kensington Examinations in Building Con- 
struction._—/n our next issue we shall publish 
concise answers to the -questions set in the 
Advanced Stage. 

The Tweed Bridge at Berwick.—The Berwick 
Town Council have decided to spend £285 -on 
improving the old bridge crossing the Tweed at 
Berwick. The bridge, which belongs to the — 
Government, is over 250 years old, and is a 
unique structure which took twenty-four years 
to build. 


A New Presbyterian Church at Reading has been 
erected in York Road, off the Caversham Road, 
It is in Perpendicular style, of red bricks with 
stone dressings. The church consists of a nave 
and aisles, the nave, 78ft. long and 28ft. wide, 
being divided from the-aisles by an arcading 
with’ stone columns with moulded caps and 
bases. The side aisles are 8ft. Gin. wide. An 
organ-chamber is ranged on the north side, and 
a vestry l4ft. by 12ft. Gin. and heating chamber 
are placed at the rear of the church. A tower 
and spire 80ft, high is provided at the south- 
east angle of the building. The interior is fin- 
ished in red bricks with Taunton stone dressings, 
and the roof is of pitch-pine unstained, the nave 
roof being wagon-shaped, The walls are lined 
to a height of 5ft. with Orham dadoes; the 
seats are executed in Orham, and the choir 
seats, communion table and pulpit are in oak. 
The seating and dado work, Xc., was executed 
by the Bennet Furnishing Co., of London; the 
lead glazing by Messrs, Morris & Co., of London ; 
the heating by Messrs, Werner, Pfleiderer & 
Perkins, of London; the electric light by the 
Speedwell Co., Reading ; and the fencing by Mr, 
R., Girdler, of Reading, The organ is by Messrs. 
Bishop & Son, of London. The seating accom- 
modation is 516, and the total cost, including 
the organ, was about £5,500. ‘The architect is 
Mr, W. G, Lewton, of 6, The Forbury, Reading ; 
and Mr, R, Curtis, of Reading, was the builder, 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON 
EXAMINATIONS. 


(Held on Saturday evening last.) 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTION.—ELEMENTARY STAGE, 


[The accompanying illustrations are not repro- 
duced to the required scale. Four hours 
were allowed for the paper given below. 
It was permitted to answer only seven 
questions. j 
asterisk had accompanying diagrams sup- 
plied with the questions, 
diagrams it is unnecessary to reproduce. | 

*], For what is this tool used? Sketch it 
upon your paper, showing the pick better placed, 
and explain why you alter it. 12) 

a. For dressing and cutting roofing slates. 

_ 6. See accompanying illustration. 

I place the pick near the centre of the blade 
so that when a blow is delivered with it the 
effect will be, almost, as if the weight of the tool 
were concentrated in the pick. A tool (hewing- 
knife, dressing-knife, zax) of the pattern shown 
in the question would be inefficient and tire- 
some; a proportion of the shock of each blow 
with the pick would come upon the hand of the 
workman. 

2, What are Reveals, Jambs, Collar-braces 
(Collar-beams), Battens, Studs, Deals, Planks, 
Perpends, Screeds, King-closer ? (12) 

a. and b, Of the upright limit of a door or 
window opening in an outside wall, the portion 
of wall thickness outside the frame is the 


Reveal; the portion inside the frame, at what- | 


ever angle it meets the inside face, is the Jamb. 
In inside walls the yortiors, both sides of frames, 
are jambs; where there is no frame the whole 
thickness may be called a jamb. 

c, Horizontal pieces fastened to opposing 
rafters near their middle points. 

d, Pieces of timber attached to walls to which 
plasterers’ laths are nailed, or to which wains- 
coting, &c., is fastened; the pieces to which 


roofing slates are nailed; timber trade scant- | 


lings 7in. by 3in., or to include sizes from Zin. by 
4in? to small sizes. 

e. Upright pieccs to be lJathed and plastered 
on both sides (or koarded) to form partitions. 

jf. Timber trade scantlings Yin. by 3in, or to 
include sizes between Yin. by 4in. and battens. 

g. Timber trade scantlings 1lin. by 3in., or to 
include sizes betwecn lin. by din. and deals, 

h. Exposed joints which are at right angles 
to horizontal lines or joints. 

i. Ridges of }laster worked out from a wall 


to give the true floated surlace of the wall; they | 


guide the darby, &c. 


j. A brick, wi-h just so much cut off at one | 


side of one end as to show in the face-work as 
half a header. 


*3, The figure shows iu skeleton a bracket for | 


supporting boards from which to do pointing or 
outside plastering. Sketch the bracket so that 
an exact drawing could be made from your 
sketch (marking dimensions). Show clearly 


how its parts are connected (the parts being of | 


red deal). Show how it is supported. 
(See accompanying illustration.) 


(12) 


Bisa dovetail notch, A and C are slight abut- | 


ment joints; the piece B, which keeps the 
bracket at right angles to the wall, is slightly 
sunk, The parts are spiked together. The 
heavy spike D is driven into the brickwork and 
the bracket is hooked on to it as shown. 

Note.—This is not given as the best form of a 
common piece of jobbing plant; it is notevena 
gcod form; bat it is sketched from a bracket 
actually in use, such as might be observed by an 
elementary student. 

*4, What is the name of the bracket of the 
previous question? If we assume that it carries 
a uniformly distributed load of 8cwt. on A B, so 
that we may imagine a downward force of 4ewt. 
at A, what kind of stress is in A C, and what is 
its amount? (12) 

a. A hanging cripple—a gallows bracket. 

b. If we draw the triangle cf forces at A to a 
scale of lewt. to lin., we get for the triangle 
the skeleton accompanying the question ; the 
stress in A C is compression, and its amount is 
5ewt, 


Questions marked with an | 


Some of these | 


5, Given sand, lime, and hair, as delivered at 
the building, describe in detail how you would 
prepare ‘coarse stuff” for plastering—you are 
not supposed to have a mortar mill. (12) 

Run the lime to ‘* putty,” place the pieces of 
burnt quicklime in a ye sel containing water ; 
pass the milk through a (jin. mesh) sieve, or 
riddle, on to a prepared floor of screened sand ; 
when the “putty” (the milk after it has 
thickened) is cool, and before it becomes too 
stiff, mix the cow-hair through it in the pre- 
portion of about lb, of hair to 1 cub. ft. of 
putty. The hair should be in good condition, 
well opened out by being beaten with plasterers’ 
laths. It should be evenly mixed by means of 
a kind of rake. The haired putty is now 
“toss:d ” (worked over loosely) with the proper 
proportion of god, well-screened sand, and then 
let stand for two or three weeks. The “soured” 
plaster is “tempered” from the heap for the 
plasterers (water is added and it is worked with 
shovels). 

6. Sketch neatly, to the scale of about J, a 
s'ate of the dimensions 24in. by 12in. dressed 
and holed : the lap is 4in. What are the dimen- 
sions of the ‘‘weather”’ (or margin) of this 
slate? What is the distance from the hole to 
the tail? (12) 

(See the accompanying illustration.) 


*7. What is the name of tre lock shown? 
Describe how you woull fix it to a door. Ex- 
plain and illustrate by sketches the mechanism 
of a common single tumbler lock, What are 
the “wards”? (12) 

a. Stock-lock or plate-lock. 

b. The lock should be fixed to the door by 
four bolts having their heads ‘outside and the 
nuts bearing against the lock inside. 

(See illustration.) The tumbler A B F ig 
pivoted at F; the spring E presses it downwards, 
A projecting spur A keeps the bolt fixed when 
the spur rests in either of the two notches. As 
shown, the door is unlocked. To lock the door 
the key D is turned as shown by a curved 
arrow; the pvint D presses up the tumbler 
against the force of the spring, lifting the spur A 
out of the first notch on the top edge of the 
bolt ; the bolt is now free to move; the key in 
its progress engages in the bottom notch carry- 
ing the bolt forward with it so that the notch c 
comes to be below the spur A: further motion 
of the key allows the tumbler to fall, the spur A 
rests in the notch C and the door is locked. » A 
side view of the key is shown: the projecting 


wing of the key is diviled into two symmetrical 


parts by a slit F: a plate having projections 
upon it shaped to fit the widened portions of 
the slit is fixed within the lock: this plate 
and the projection (or projections) are the 
wards. 

*8. The sketch shows a door-frame for an 
outside door : it is set upon door-blocks and the 
brick walls are being built to it. ; 

Draw carefully, to the scale of +, an eleva- 
tion of the door-frame, step, sill and brickwork 
(showing the joints by double lines to the left 
of the dvor for, say, three bricks from the door) : 
show. temporary bracing: describe how you 
would stay the dovr-frame temporarily. Draw, 
to the scale of }, cross-section of frame at A B, 
showing the plan of the top course of brick- 
work ; and a short piece of vertical section at C, 
showing the connection with the door-block, 

(4) 


(See accompanying illustration.) 


The temporary braces are nailed on the inside 


so that they may remain till the frame is com- 
pletely built in: they have some value ia keep- 
ing the door-posts from yielding inwards with 
any pressure from the building. ‘Two raking 
stays, to keep the frame firmly upright, are 
shown ; their upper ends are spiked to the frame, 
and their lower ends made secure at the ground, 


®. Sketch, to the scale of j;, a sample of 
snecked rabble masonry face (say, about 4ft. by 
4ft.). Show the mortar joints with double 
lines. 
Sketch also the top of the sample asa plan, 
showing how you bond the wall across. (14) 
(See accompanying illnstrations.) 


10. A brick wall, 21ft. high (measured. from 
the soil on which it rests), 13%in. thick, carries a 
load of 1 ton per foot run on its top. Say what 
is the approximate weight of a cubic foot of 
brickwork, Draw, to the scale of 3, a cross- 


man tiles ought to be ordered for the work ? (15) 5 


‘by having a proper concrete surface on which — 


section of the footings on the assumption that — 
the sil is not to be stressed to a greater amount 4 
than | ton per ft, super. | - (4) 
- The approximate weight of a cubic foot of — 
brickwork is 120lbs. hy Fs 4 
Take lft. run of the wall; neglecting the foot- — 
ings and taking the thickness at I4in., it contains — 
245 cub, ft. at 120lb3s. = 2,940lbs.; ald to this 
2,240)bs. (the weight on top of lft, run of wall) 
and we have, say, 2°3 tons to provi’e for. A 
width of 28in. would just do, but it is advisable 
t> add an extra half brick, (See illustration.) 


11. Describe exactly the laying of batten-width, — 
tongued and grooved common Baltic flooring, — 
How would you manage when the floor has been 
finished so far that there is no longer room for _ 
the cramps between the wall and the finished — 


Bry, trie 


floor? Sketch the usual flooring nail. What is 
it called? Where do you drive the nails? 


. Sketch a cross section of a heading joint. (14) a 


Try the joists for level and evenness of the z 
top edges; see that the flooring-boards are of — 
uniform thicknes:, and that pieces which are to _ 
head are of equal width. I assume that the © 
walls are parallel. Lay a line of boards along 
one wall and nail them down to the joists; three _ 
lines of boards are now laid down, the cramps are 
clutched to joists, one or more saving pieces are _ 
laid along the outer edge of the boards and the 
cramps are screwed up against these, socrushing 
home the flooring, which should now be nailed — 
down. (Heading joints should be neatly fitted 
and pressed home before the pressure of the — 
cramps is so considerable as to prevent the — 
boards being moved lengthwise.) This opera- 
tion is repeated until the floor is covered. When — 
the side of the room is nearly reached, the last — 
boards are pressed home by using masons’ light 
setting bars or other levers from the wall. — 
Flooring nail is shown on sketch ; it is called a 
flooring brad. Drive the nails fairly into the — 
joists and within an inch of the edge of the’ 
flooring board, as looked down upon (See — 
accompanying illustration.) ae 
*12, For what is the tool shown us2d? You 
have to covera right cireu'ar cone with 6lb, _ 
lead. The cone is 3ft. in diameter at the base, 
and it is 2ft. high, Assuming that the joints are 
butted, what is the weight of the lead? Sicha _ 
cover being made, if a straight cut is made from 
the apex to the circumference of the base the 
cover may be made to lie flat; draw, to the — 
scale of ;';, its outline when thus flattened, (14) 
The tool is used by plumbers for “dressing” — 
sheet lead, ) : 
(See accompanying illustration) = 


' A BC is an elevation of the cone: its plan is _ 
shown below the elevation having its centre — 
marked 0, Suppose the straight cut to be the — 
line oO Pp. . All straight lines from the apex to 
the circumference of the base are of the same 
length, so that the circumference when opened 
out will lie on that of a circle drawn from 0, as 


ceatre and radius AB=2-5ft. From a point — 
Q, step off along the circumference lengths — 
Q F/ QP’, each equal to half the circumference of 
the plan ; F’ QF’= circumference of the plan; — 
and the figure 0 P’ QP’ is that of the flattened _ 


lead. The area of this figure is pee ee 


11'78 sq. ft., which, at 6lbs, to the foot, gives 
the weight as 70°68lbs. Ze ; 


13. What is bond in brickwork? When you — 
say that a certain wall is built in Flemish bond, — 
to what do you refer? You have to build a eo 
brick wall, showing Flemish bond in one face— he 
the appearance of the other face is of no con- _ 
sequence, as it isto be plast red, No bats are 
allowed, Sketch the plan of a course, say, — 
5 bricks long, in full lines, and show the joints _ 
ot the course below in dotted lines. 15539 

Bond has reference to the:modes of laying — 
bricks so that they interlock with one another, — 
When the exposed surface of a brick wall shows _ 
alternate header and stretcher in each course, 
every header being laid on the middle part of a _ 
stretcher of the course below, the work is 
assumed to be in Flemish bond, eee 

(See accompanying illustration.) = 

14. Describe carefully the work of laying a 
kitchen floor with 6in. by 6in, tiles din, thick, 
in two colours, 


| 
pe : 


The floor is 14ft. by 13ft.: how 


Assuming the floor to be prepared for tiling 
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to lay the tiles, two true pieces of wood about 
3in. wide are laid down, nailed to the concrete 
or held down by weights, at such a distance 
apart as shall be convenient. The tops of these 
pieces shall truly give the surface of the finished 
floor; the pieces shall be parallel. The tiles, 
having been well soaked in water, are carefully | 


laid on a bed of fine cement-mortar (laid on | 


the concrete as the tiling proceeds) and pressed 
down as is shown to be necessary by a straight- 
edge laid across the screeds (as the pieces of 
wood may be called). When the space between 
the screeds is filled with tiles one screed: is 
moved out so far as is necessary for an addi- 
tional band of tiles, and so on till the floor is 
covered. 3 

(The common tiles used for kitchen floors are 
thicker than half an inch, red tiles are about 


three-quarters of an inch, and blue or black | 


tiles are quite an inch in thickness.) There will 
be an amount of cutting of tiles ; this is done by 
means of a hammer and chisel. 

14 x13 x 4= 728, gives the net number of 
tiles which will cover the area; but allowance 
must be made for («) defective tiles, (>) cutting 
and_ breakages. 
making 45° with the walls (as is frequently 
done) there will be a good deal of waste from 
cutting and breakages. Assuming that 22 extra 
tiles will be enough to order, there will be 
375 tiles of each colour needed, say, 750 tiles. 


A 


Q 


| 


If the tiles are laid in lines | 


Solution to Question J8. 


Law Cases, 


Apprentice Masons: Safunrtent Appeal Case.— 
On Saturday last judgment was delivered in the 
case of Reed v. Friendly Society of Operative 
Stonemasons and others, heard in the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice 
a fortnight ago. It appeared that the plain- 


tiff, having worked for some time as a labourer~ 


for Messrs. Wigg & Wright, stonemasons, 
Ipswich, at lbs, a week wages, became desirous 
of improving his position, ‘and entered into an 
indenture of apprenticeship with the firm under 
which he was to continue to work for them for 
three years and to receive 15s, a week, and they 
were to instruct him in the trade. Thereupon 
the secretary of the Friendly Society threatened 
that unless the firm ceased to teach the trade of 
stonemason to the plaintiff he would call out 
the workmen on strike. The rule alleged to 
have been broken was to the effect that boys 
entering the trade should not work more than 
three months without having legally been 
apprenticed, and in no case were they to be 
more than sixteen yearsof age when apprenticed, 
except they were mason’s sons or stepsons. It 


was also provided that the employers should. 
/ have one apprentice to every four masons on 


an average, The plaintiff was twenty-five years 


|-there should be a new trial. 


Solution. lo ouestion 10. 


of age, but as he was the son of. a sigue no 
the firm did not think they were breaking th 
rule by admitting him to apprenticeship. Under 
the threat of a strike, however, they reduce 
the plaintiff to his original position of a laboure 
Plaintiff then claimed damages from the defen- 
dants for having conspired to induce Messrs. 
Wigg & Wright to break the agreement of 
apprenticeship. The county court judge hel 
that there was no cause of action against the 
_ defendants, who seemed to have acted Lona (fide 
in the interest of the Society, and were not 
actuated by improper motives. Against that 
decision the present appeal was entered, —Mr. 
Justice Darling said it seemed to him that the 
view of the learned judge was wrong, and that 
On the question 
of justification it was not enough that the de 
fendants acted bona. vfide in the ‘best interests o f<: 
the Society—that was, in their own interests —_ 
and it was not enough that they were Dot 
actuated by improper motives, or that they 
honestly acted on a wrong understanding of 
the rules of the Society to which the plaintiff 
employers bad subscribed. Mr. Justice Channell — 

concurred. The Lord Chief Justice said that 
the judgment of the county court judge was S 
unsatisfactory. Judgment should have been — 
entered for the plaintiff. The appeal was | 
accordingly allowed with costs, and the case. 
sent back for a new trial. a 


3a 


May 7, 1902.) _ 
New Companies. 


' Builders’ Wholesale Supply, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as builders’ 

- merchants, builders and contractors, decorators, 

and dealers (both wholesale and retail) in stone, 

sand, lime, bricks, tile and. terra-cotta, paviors, 

- jronfoundeérs, mechanical engineers, tol makers, 

brass founders, metal workers, &c. Capital 
£5,000 in £1 shares. 


Central Counties Land Development Co., Ltd. 

‘Registered to acquire any lands, buildings, 
“hereditaments or premises of any tenure or 
class; as dealers in timber, hardware, building 
-materials, shipowners, &c, Capital £1,000 in 
900 £1 preference shares and 2,000 1s, deferred 
shares, Registered oftice : 57}, Old Broad Street, 
E.C, 


J 


i 


, 


Corporation Road Cottage Co, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of a land, 
building, insurance’ and investment company 
in England or. Wales, Capital £5,000 in £10 
shares, © carte 


Craig Sharp, Ltd. 
Registered to manufacture and deal in paints, 
pigments, lacquers and chemicals, Capital 
£2,000 in £1 shares. 


W. P. Embrey, Ltd. 
Registered to adopt an agreement with H. P. 
 Embrey,and to carry on the business of joiners, 
_puilders, “blacksmiths, general contractors, and 
otherwise, now carried on by H. P. Embrey at 
the King Street Saw Mills, Fenton, Stafford- 
-shire. Capital £8,000 in £10 shares. Regis- 
tered office: King Street Saw Mills, Fenton, 
Staffordshire. 


Ed 


Harrogate and District Building Trades’ 
Exchange Co., Ltd. 
‘Registered to provide an exchange and club- 
house and other conveniences for the use of 
members; to acquire and turn to account any 
real or personal property, land, buildings, &c. 
Capital £1,000 in £1 shares. Registered office : 
7, Cambridge Road, Harrogate, 


Model Land and Property Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire any lands, estates, real 
or personal property of any tenure, and to 
develop, deal with and turn to account the same 
in Liverpool or elsewhere ; as builders and con- 
tractors ; dealers in stone, bricks, pipes. terra- 
cotta and building materials of all kinds, 

Capital £3,000in £1 shares. Lizzie Kate Hesketh, 
of 12, Fletcher Grove, Liverpool, is the first 
director. 


Mountain Ash Land and Building Co., Ltd, 


Registered to carry on the general business 
of a land company ; as auctioneers, surveyors, 
land, house and estate agents, builders, con- 
tractors, dealers in cement, timber and_hard- 
ware, stone, sand, lime, bricks, &c. Capital 
£7,500 in £10 shares. Registered office: Ftrwd 
_ Office, Mountain Ash, Glamorganshire, 
T. R. Nicholls, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire (1) the business of a 
timber and~joinery merchant carried on by 
-R. Nicholls at Wharf Street, Stoke-on-Trent, 
Tunstall, and Shelton Wharf, all in Staffordshire, 
and (2) the business carried on by the Midland 
Timber and Moulding Mills Co., Ltd., at Cliffe 
Vale, Stoke-on-Trent ; and to carry on the busi- 
“ness of timber jmporters and merchants, general 
builders’ merchants, joiners, builders, con- 
tractors, &c. Capital £25,000 in £1 shares 
(15,000 preference), 


North Drive (St. Anne’s-on-Sea) Land Co, Ltd. 
_ Registered to acquire lands and buildings at 
St. Anne’s-on-Sea or elsewhere in Lancashire, 
and to develop and turn to account the same by 
laying-out or preparing for building.or other 
‘purposes, &c. Capital £10,000 in £10 shares, 
egistered office: 13, St. Anne’s Road West, 
$t, Anne’s-on-Sea, Lancashire, 


Priory Estate Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire any lands and buildings 
in the county of Worcester or elsewhere, in par- 
icular certain freehold and leasehold heredita- 


t¢ 
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' tively modern Spanish convent, 
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ments and premises situate in or about King's 
Heath, Worcester; to carry on business as 
builders and contractors, decorators, merchants, 
dealers in stone, sand, lime, bricks, timber,. 
hardware and other building requisites ; \brick, 
tile, drain-pipe and terra-cotta makers; job- 
masters, carriers, house and estate agents, Kc. 
Capital £50,000 in £10 shares, The first directors 
are J. H. Cartland, F. H. Cartland and J. F. H. 
Cartland. Registered office: 13, Bennett's Hill, 
Birmingham, 


P. & R. Syndicate, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the general business of 
a land development company in London or else- 
where; as producers and suppliers of gas and 
electricity, &c, Capital £5,000 in £1 share3. 


Watson-Nelson, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of brick 
and tile manufacturers and merchants, clay 
workers, potters, manufacturers of and dealers in 
terra-cotta, stoneware and plastic materials or 
products carried on at Napton, Warwick, by 
C. Watson. Capital £30,000 in £1 shares, The 
first directors are G. B. Blyth (chairman), C. E. 
Blyth and C. Watson. Registered office: The 
registered office of Charles & Co., Ltd , Stockton, 
Warwick. 


ARCHAEOLOGY AND ARCHI- 
TECTURE IN ITALY. 


The Successful Action of the Government. 


HE King of Italy recently visited the Roman 
Forum, and Signor Boni, director of the 
excavations, took occasion to point out to his 
Majesty the incongruity of leaving the site of 
the Roman Senate covered up by a compara- 
Signor Boni’s 
proposal has commended itself to a number of 
Italian public men, who have drawn up a motion 
calling on the Minister of Public Instruction to 
provide means for the demolition of the convent 
and the excavation of the, site; and as it is 
practically certain that Signor Nasi, Minister of 
Public Instruction, will make no objection, it is 
hoped that within the next year the remains of 
the old Roman Senate will be brought to light 
after being buried for so many centuries. The 
special correspondent of the “Morning Post” 
observes that this isnot the only proof of the 
new interest which the Italian Government and, 
in particular, the Fine Arts and Antiquities 
Department of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, are taking in the preservation of ancient 
Italian monuments. Efforts are being made, and 
as a rule successfully, to prevent a recurrence of 
the blind demolition of venerable remains that 
went on in Italy twenty years ago. One illus- 
tration of this is the action of the Ministry of 
Public Instruction on behalf of the old walls 
of Bologna. It was proposed to destroy the 
aficient structure almost entirely as a result 
of the growth of the city. The Ministry has 
succeeded in obtaining the suspension of the 
demolition which had been begun at three 
points, and has made sure that any partial 
demolition that may be rendered necessary by the 
growth of traffic and the need for more direct com- 
munications shallin no way harm the monumental 
value of the old walls. At Genoa the Ministry 
of Public Instruction has averted the danger 
that threatened the beautiful cloister of Sant’ 
Andrea, The Genoese municipality wished to 
buy the cloister from the prison’s administration, 
to which it belongs, in order to sell the area to 
private speculators. The Ministry of the Interior, 
at the request of the Ministry of Public Instruc- 
tion, has, by its intervention, prevented such a 
misfortune, Similar intervention at Novara has 
saved the Sforza Castle from being sold to the 
municipality and damaged, At Verona aregular 
campaign has been necessary to prevent the dis- 
tortion of the famous Piazza delle Erbe, where 


local vanda!s wished to erect a large modern - 


theatre. The Piazza Civica at Pistoja is still 
threatened by the promoters of a monument to 
Garibaldi, who wish it to be placed at the side of 
the statue to Cardinal Forteguerri. Here, again, 
the Department of Antiquities is gradually per- 
suading the local enthusiasts for Garibaldi not 
to spoil the symmetry of the Piazza with a 
modern monument, but to place their statue 
elsewhere, 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
Fis a unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work, 

BARNES,—For extension of Castelnau School, for Barnes School 


Board. Mr, C, Innes, architect, 50 Cannon Street, E.C. :-- 
THloughton & Co. .. +o. £2,182 | W. H. Cooper ... 


Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd... 1,850 / Barrett & Power ... 1,578 
EE ROWGK IS cial, eee tas. 1,790.) J-W. Brooking’ ic, ass) 1,577. 
Chessum SONS 6° sec 1,743 | Adamson & Sons + 1,575 
W, Lowe ... 1... «4... 1,680 | Hibberd Bros,, Ltd. 1,543 
B. BE. Nightingale vs seo 1,672-) Viney & Stone.., 1,537 
W.J. Renshaw... “.. «.. 1,649 | Gaze & Sons ... 1,52.) 
Richards & Co. ,., .» 1,640 | W. Blackburn... ... 1,500 
Lathey Bros. 0. 5 ve 1,633 | Speeehley & Smith .. 1,498 
W. Keys .., vay & eee 4,080 | Roster: Brosie iss (isa. 15404 
J. Knight.., ese, vee 2/620 1 Hunt & Son** 55 acl... 1,460 


* Accepted, 


_BEXHILL.—For levelling, paving, metalling, kerbing, channel- 
ling, and making-up of certain roads and laying out promenadeon 
the west parade, for the Bexhill Urban District Council. Mr. Geo, 
Ball, A.M.I.C.E., surveyor :— 

Peerless, Dennis & Co., Eastbourne 009,343 0 


J.C. Trueman, Swanley Junction, Kent 8,500 0 
G. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith, W. 8,202 0 
8. Carey, Bexhill eee ae sruae Te ie . 8,180 5 
T. Adams,* Green Lanes Goods Station, Wood 

Green “P ww 2,9389.. 0 


a Accepted. 3 

BRANKSOME (DORSET).—For the construction of new roads 

and sewers on the Penn Hill Park Estate, Branksome, Dorset, for 

Penn Hill Park, Ltd. Mr. J. E. Clifton; F.S.L., Swanage, Dorset, 
surveyor :— 


H.&J. Hardy,Swanage ... .. », £2,990 0 0 
Case Syndicate, London ee Cre oper Bo sega figs 
PF. Jenkins, Fairfield, Christchurch ... 1,630 0 0 
Grounds & Newton, Bournemouth... .. 1,563 0 0 
S. Saunders, Upper Parkstone.., ? 1,544 15 6 


G. Maidment, Poole, Dorset... ...-.. .. 1,528 0 0 
G. T, Budden, Newtown, Parkstone .., ... 1,483 14 7 
S. Saunders, London, S.W. ©... 2. we eee 1,400 0 0 
Ii. C. Brixey,* Newtown, Parkstone .., 1,395 9 0 
* Accepted.  — 
CELLARDYKE (SCOTLAND) —For the rebuilding and extension 
of piers and relative works at Cellardyke Harbour, for the Town 


Council. Mr. W. A. Baird Laign, C.E., engineer, 13 George Street, 
Edinburgh :— 
D. & G, 


Stratton, 26 Shandwick Place, 
Edinburgh aden Sect agh em vee kde. Sa OMA? O 
A. Cameron, Bonnington Grove, Edinburgh 2,550 0 0 
J. Martin, 8 Queen Anne Street, Dunfermline 1,678 17 0 
KR. C. Brebner & Co., 94 St. Andrew Square, 

Hdinburshe we Aso eh k cece on 
J, Adams & Co.,* 404 Pollokshaws Road, 

G1aSZOW cepiisee ous or 


1,671 0 0 
Err rhe 1,657 34 
* Accepted. 

_ ESHER.—For the erection of a new post office at Esher, for H.M- 

Office of Works, &¢, :— 


A. 
J. Longley & Covi. i ack ade ws ore 4,250.5. 00 
G. Ss Hessler sit es © nea ls sau ccastvce Pacha BiG00 2 bases BO 
E. Potterton .., at eva . veo Bplay sere 20 
E. Wells... ain &, + 3,079 45. 20 
de APRLCDY Fr fa tee <epase. BEAL age eat ath BO Oreo 
Cropley- Bross; Ltd: cp Hise. ngcm wee say. eet! S,0aee eee 
Ei SHUG EME etre Fi ecsa a aglld Meena Cel ike A ONOATY geet aL 
G, FRCRSOI SoG Slick astedons ene abe 8,584.5 wae 
Haslemere Builders .., 8,528... 29 
B. E. Nightingale 3,510 


Viney & Stone 

F. Hawkey a. os. 
J. Wheatley & Sons . 
T. J. Messom & Sons 
C. oldridge & Son ... 
Wie Wisdom (4.257 sss: Mose 
T. G. Sharpington 


3,496 
8,450 


W. H. Lorden & Son .., 3,333 — 
Turtle and Appleton... 3,315 20 
Higby & Labson :.. sey sss ee aes 3,290 20 
Speechley & Smith .. 0... se see 8,250 20 
Ge SACEBOM Sine 505, ted iene”, ip seny ee 3,221 21 
OY FE A pc tre 11 bipiw day ean nee 3,200 75 
Wall. Gaze Som. - a5, aise bye > oes 3,193 35 
Harris:& Rowe, Ltdss oe cess 8,100 25 


Newland & Higgs 
Beklint® <> 32, 
T. Vaughant.., 


"a" Old materiz 3. 
+ Withdrawn. 


* Accepted. 
FAIRFIELD, NEAR MANCHESTER.—For the erection of 
three shops for Mr. 1. E. Eastwood. Messrs. J.-H. Burton and 


J. A. Percival, architects, 150a Stamford Street, Ashton-under- 
Lyne, 
General Trades. 


Jas. Downham, Widnes... adviaiess GelgZOO -ae = 
Smith & Mason, Gorton aattanke, We see’ 1,800 0 0 
E. Marshall, Ashton-under-Lyne .. 1,279 0 0 
%. Pike & Son, Hooley Hill on, a. hare 0-0 
A. Mellor, Openshaw =<...) ... fee 9. wee, vee 1,250 0. 0 


3. Gibson & Son, Dukinfleld x wy 
Swallow & Taylor, Ashton-under-Lyne .., 1,225 0 0 
A. Floyd, Miles Platting .., «. 1,205 0 0 


Fitton & Bowness, Ashton-under-Lyne 1,183 0 0 
J. Robinson, Ashton-under-Lyne ... 1,183 0 0 
Jas. Ridyard, Ashton-under Lyne .., 1,170 0 0 
BE. Kirkby, Ashton-under-Lyne 1,160 0 0 
T. Dean, Ashton-under-Lyne 1,160 0 0 
H. Fielding,* Droylsden Sat . 1,150 0 0 
* Accepted, 
Plumbing. 
Geo. Pybus, Openshaw ... ise. sss nea ase £2331 0 0 
Geo. Burrows & Co., Ashton-under-Lyne 226 0.0 
H. Pike, Hooley Hill au se ee AF 222.10 6 
J. Almond, Manchester ....... .00) w. cs ss 10813 0 
G. H. Coup, Ashton-under-Lyne.., ... .. .. 197 0 0 
B. H. Scholes, Ashton-under-Lyn we 19 0 0 
J, Nicholls, Manchester... ...  .. oa 194 0 0. 
H. Rigby, Dukinfield’ ... ... + 190 0 0 
P. Wills, Ashton-under-Lyne : 188 10 0 
8. Marsden, Stalybridge ey toe Se 188 0 0 
J. Bowden, Ashton-under. Lyne .. a00 187 0 0 
J. W. Heginbotton,* Droylsden ... ve 187 0 0 


» Accepted. 
HULL.—For certain plant and work required to be executed af 
Sculeoates Lane generating station, for the Electric Lighting Com - 
mittee : (Contract 36) pipe-work, pumps, motors, &c, :— 


Barker & Aspey, Hull... .2 2c cee 0 £3,506 0 0 
Rose, Downs & Thompson, Ltd., Hull... 3,707 0.0 
Maxim Electrical & Engineering Co., Ltd., 

LONGO weorisads Wesel cekiceg irre a .. 3676 0 0 
Babcock & Wilcox, Ltd:, London ,. . 3,562 0 0 
Crompton & Co., Ltd., London... 3,516 0 0 
Korting Bros., London.., ee .. 8,450 9 2 
Aiton. & Co., London. ..- i.) ss |... . 8,369 0 0 
Thornton & Crabtree,* Bradford .., 8,312 0 0 


J. Spencer, Ltd,, Wednesbury informal) ... 3,207 0 0 


* Accepted. 


HUNSTANTON.--For the erection of a house at Hunstanton for 
Mr. H.J. Finch, Mr. Herbert J. Green, architect, 31 Castle Meadow, 
Norwich :— , 

F John Cracknell, Peterboro’ ... vee LI,SS8t 6 0 
F. Giddings, St. Ives, Hunts se 1,821.12°-9 


P. Banyard, Cambridge .. .., 1,818 7 10 
F. Southgate, Hunstanton... » 1,748 0 0 
Chambers & Son, Snettisham ... vce vee 1,670 0 0 
Reuben Shanks,* Chatteris, Cambs ... «, 1,659 0 0 


* Accepted conditionally, 
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LONDON, S.E.—For the erection of new offices, nurses’ home, relief station and lodge adjoining their infirmary in Brook Street, 


Kennington Road, 8.E., for the Guardians of Lambeth :— 


Balaam Bros. 

H. Willcock & Y 0, 
W. King & Son. 
J. Appleby 

C. Ansell 
Patman & Fotheringham, Lid. 
I. & M. Patrick... as 


, Wol yerham pton 


Hi. Kent ... 7 SD hte aed Wai acer Mink Oy 
H.L. Holloway. F + Pas Fi an a ae at) 
E. Lawrence & Sons ... wat as eee 


MeCormick & Sons 
Kirk & Randall cr ee are a 2 one Seat ghoaay 
J. R. Ward tat ae i ~ re as woh sas of 
Harris & Wardrop A Ma 1¢ aor fox de 
om E. Nightingale 

. Dearing & Son ‘fs 
L. Whitehead & Co., Ltd. 
F.& H. F. Higgs at ove 
K. J. Saunders ... Ue ise 
J.Shillitoe &Son ... ay <i ah Hi td 
Maple & Co., Ltd. oe By ie =) oh] one 
H, Burman & Sons a 
Holliday & athe 
fF. C. Minter fi 
CO. Gray Hill» ws 
J. Greenwood .., 
Treasure & Son 


W. Lawrence & Son,* Waltham Gross}.N. 


CHEAM, SUTTON (SURREY).—Accepted for Block No. 2, of | 
six cottages, for Messrs. C.F. Brock & Co., including fencing insite, | 
paving yard, drainage, &c. Messrs. Barrett and Driver, Architects, | 
53 Blomfield Road, Maida Vale, W.:— 

W. Martin, Croydon ,. ie hes eseneh eereeh ot ao 

IPSWICH.—For aHeratione to ‘the Ipswich Institute: Messrs. 


William Eade, F.R.I.B.A., and Edwin ‘fhomas Johns, architects, 
Cornhill Chambers, Thoro’tare, Ipswich. ‘lenders were opened for 
the above with the "followi ing result :— 


. A. Marriott Re Sa ee sn £2,100 0 
He J uinzell sk Gieeat vata e ee ats 1,995 tT) 
W.#H. Death ... tae Ses adie cane Ree 1,970 0 
©, Roper .. ash 1,945 10 
G. Grimwood & Sons re 1,859 0 
ALA. VIG eho, 1,800 0 
A Sadler ... sigtab.. Avie, Saaremaa LSC eT nO 
Liss Parkington & Son*. Rear Wats oer gaa atheg’ ese MS TO ey 


° Accepted. 


IPSWICH.—For_ the erection of a new Wesleyan Chapel, 


Bramford Road. Messrs. William Eade, .F:R1,B.A., and Edwin 
Thomas Johns, architects, Cornhill Chambers, Thoro’fare, 
Ipswich :— 
Extra for wood 
bloek floor, 
A.A. vis 5 ie 


Harris & Rowe 


Spencer Santo & 0 
H. Gayford 0 
a 0 
0 
6 
E. Cate pale! 0 
f. C. Thurman 
ay P: urkington & § 0 
W. H. Death... 0 
€. Roper* 0 


pted. 

LONDON, E.C.— For offices, 85 Gresham Street, E.C., decoration, 
&c. Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and RK. Palmer Baines, 
architects, 5 Clements Inn, str and, W.C.,:~ 

Battley, Sons, and Holness . £168 
Collingwood & Co. Se creke | vided vitae eee ate . 18 
W. #H. Lascelles & Co.,* 121 Bunhill Row, 137 

* Accepted. 

LONDON, S.E.—For alterations to 63 Canterbury Road, Hat- 
cham, for Messrs. John Dieks. Mr. D. G. Mootham, architect :— 
W.H, Drake ... 7) ried 24 W. Downs... vee £5,438 
Martin, Wells & Co. 5,499 | W. Wallis... 5,850 
G. Andrews & Co. 5,473 | J. Jarvis... a 5,270 
_ NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE.—For the erection of shops and offices, 
for Mr.R. Emmerson. Mr. B. F. Simpson, architect, 1z Grey Street, 
Newcastle-on- Tyne. Qnantities by ae srolutects — 

J.C. Hope ; sWasseenbe Pie w= -. £35,044 9 8 
J.&W. Lowry: « 95,588 0-0 


‘i Bewlay . 35,218 39 
'’. Weatheritt.. 34,250 0 0 
8. Easten . 84,100 0 0 


G. H. Mauchlen 
Middlemiss Bros. .. 
S. Sherif i ir ee 
J.&G. Douglass . 
Parkinson & Son, Ltd. 


33,051 
88,000 0 0 
82,309 0 0 
82,482 0 7 
a O78 0 0 


J. L. Miller 2 2 
TP. Shaftoe™... ... 30, $33 12.0 
W. 2B. Weir, * Howdon | 20, 640 0.0 | 


Z * Acce pted. 

NEWMARKET.--For the eollowinn works, for the Guardians ; 
new female infirmary, additions to male infirmary, nurses’ h sme, 
maternity ward, administration buildings, laundry, porter’s lodge, 
receiving wards, alterations to existing Duildings, and other works 
connected therewith. Messrs, Holland & Sons, architects, High 
Street, Newmarket, Quantities by Mr, Sam Gr Thacker, 90 High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 


Kettering Co- ‘operative ghee Ltd., 
Kettering »..° ..: PPG ca hee + £83,973 0 
J.S. Kimberley, Banbury ; , 80,117 0 
J. Norris & Sons, Sunningdale, Ascot oy 29,600 0 
F.C, Thurman, Walton, near Ipswich ae 28,998 0 
J. Mckay, Clacton-on- Sea nde, tdoe | Boba centictean 28,600 0 
J. Crac knell, ‘Peverborough a! oss, vee wes es 28,820 0) 


F. G, Minter, Westminster 280 0 


H, Vickers, Nottingham - $ 8,157 0 
Oak Building Company, Cambridge. 28, "096 0 
J. Jd. Wise, Deal 97,450 0 


Coulson & Lofts, Cambridge. 
y G, Cowell, Soham, Cambs, 
. Roper, Ipswich # 
rt J. Bateman, Ramsey, ‘Hunts «.. 
8. A. Kenney, Ipswich’ ssa 
Maple & Co., ‘London, Ww, 
H. J. Linzell, Stowmarket 
W. Saint, Cambridge ae 
Grimwood & Sons, Ipswich ... 
Kerridge & Shaw, Cambr idge 
Grimwood & Sons, * Sudbury nie 
J. Shillitoe & Sons, + College Lane, ‘Bury St. 
ee ree - 


26,990 0 
26,950 0 


22,000 0 

+ “Withdrawn. 
Accepted for the construction 
of new road and sewer on the Durants Arbour Estate, for the 


epted provisionally. : 
PONDERS END (MIDDLESEX) — 


Enfield andDistrict Land Co,, Ltd. Messrs. Michael F araday and 
Rodgers, Surveyors, Ponders End :— 
E. J. Betts, Enfield Highway .. . £280 
SALISBURY.—For the erection of new shop ‘and. premises, Blue 


Boarrow. Mr. A, C, Bothams, A.M.1.C.Q., architect, Salisbury : a 
Vincent & Folland . £2,280 Nittche a Db rhe £2,050 
Wort & Way .. 2,098 | Young Bros... ee, 3;035 
Kite .. = 2,116 | Dawkers 1,985 | 
Harris Bros. . 207 Hale*” sé > 223 . 1,980 

* ‘Accepted. , 


SHENFIELD (ESSEX).—For the erection of a residence at 
Shenfield, Essex, for Mr. H. H. Keddell.. Messrs. George Baines, 
F.R.1.B.A., and R, Palmer Baines, architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, 
Strand, W.C. :— 


8. J.Scott i. .. ..  4..£2,450| Battley Sons & ping A Tat 
Gods Hoping Si. ton tons 2/494 Brown&Son .. .. 2,192 
J.Chessum & Sons .., 2, 420 | Hammond i Son 2,189 
ae & ap peen es i 2,846] FP. & H. F.H pes 2,152 
A. & J. Cross... 2,314 | E. West (Che msford) 1,983 


W. Johnson & Co., L 2979 
£ Fyne ith slight reductions, + | 


2! Accepted 


Period for 

Completion 

Additions. in Months. 
ss .. £45,265 £1,184 0 Acs 24 
5 oa 487780 1,509 Op —: avs 18 
+ 42,408 1,142> 0 24 
vee 41,746 1,480 0 24 
.. 41726 . 846 0 24 
.. 40,963 1,190 0 ~20 
+. © 40,699 1,029 0 oe 
vee 40,302 1,158 0 24 
». 40,382 7,012. 0 20 
39,871 1,246 0 18 
39,863 1,054 0 ee 24 
39,720 1,042 8 be 17 
89,£00 1,123 0 Ye 24° 
39,393 1,185 0 ee 24 
39,455 1,010 0 tee -- 
39,225 . 1,153 0 ve 21 
39,280 1,031 0 24 
89,103 1,164 0 18 
39,250 975 0 18 
39,000 1,107 0 12 
A 39,132 9 0 24 
38,955 1,016 0 we 26 
38,747 1,090 0 ave 20 
38,896 704 0 “3 =~ 
38,260 1,426 0 15 
38,583 648 0 24 
. 87,466 ves 1,445 0 24 
37,836 At 1,064 10 20 


SOUTHAMPTON .—For the construction of tramways in St. 
Deny’s Road, for the Corporation :— 


Saunders & Saunde: s, Bir jirmingham Ai ae SS 40 
Coston & Co. Ria NESS, eee 5,208 0 0 
F. Osman ..« 5,160 7 1 


W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd, Bishopsgate Street 


Without .. 4,005 16 7 
G,. Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith .. 4,841 0.0 
F. Grace... ai Sspt eave 4,733.0 0 
Douglas & Richards* 4... 4,666 0 0 

* Accepted. ” [Rest of Southampton ] 


SWANSEA .—For the erection of house, Mirador Estate, Swansea 
Mr. Glendinning Moxham, architect, Swansea :— 
John Davies ... : “2h, ee Lloyd Bros. ie ., £1,456 
David Jenkins Walters & John + 1,410 
Bennett Bros. 1 350 Henry Billings .. we 1,850 
Griffith Davies 1,500| J. & F. Weaver* 1,880 
2 Accepted. 


SWANSEA.-—For the erection of convalescent home, Cwmdon- 
kin, Swansea. Mr. Gepenaine Moxham, architect, Swansea :— 


op Goodridge &Son ,.. ... £4,085 | J. & F. Weaver ... . £4,655 
Lloyd Bros. ... 4,909 | Henry Billings ... 4,560 
Thomas Richards 4,872 | Walters & John 4,266 
Bennett Bros. nt ee ae 4,797 Thomas Davies TA 4,266 
DL AFON KING (0 Gicc. Teas ats eee ve John Williams | a 4,109 
J. Marles & Son .., . 4,715 | Griffith Dayi ies* 4,047 
John Davies 4.672 * Accepted, 


WHITEHAVEN eae for erection and completion of a 
new infirmary on land adjoining the workhouse at Whitehaven for 
the Guardians. Mr. George Boyd, C.E, architect, 33 Queen Street, 
Whitehav ren = 


i. rguson, Workington, mason . £4,885 
R. Bragg, W. ‘orkington, joiner 1,644 
Ww. Strathenk: Whitehaven, plumber 983 
J; Lawson, W ‘orkington, plasterer 649 
J, Lithgow & Sons, Workington, slaters « Sutitos 302 
L. Ferguson, ironfounder haere 140 
E, MeConn, W hitehayen, painter. Sveean, "uae 120 


CURRENT MARKET PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£8. d. £38. da. 
Beans oa 5 oa) Porcar. 127° 10> 0. _ 
Ciover, best ee -- perload 415 0 510 0 
Hay, best .. ve oo do. 56 5 0 56 12 6 
Sainfoin mixture ws do. 410 0 5 5 0 
Straw 54 os a do. 127350 2 4.0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French -. percwt 1 5 8 1 610 
Ooiza Oil, English ie do. 1 bee — 
Oopperas ., oe -- perton 2 0 0 — 
Lard Oil .. oe +. percwt. 2 9 6 — 
Lead, white, ground,carbonate do. 1 4 10 — 
Do. red. oe do 1 0 4% —_ 
Linseed Oil, barrels A do »*1e1L 3 —_ 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. 0 0 62 0.0) 2. 
Do. Russian... do, 0 0 5s Vv vu 63 
Pitch ele ce -. per barrel 0 7 0 —_— 
Shellac, orange ., es percwt 519 0 — 
Soda, crystals .. +» perton 3 2 6 3 5 0 
Tallow, Home Melt ., percwt. 110 6 a (aga i ac) 
Tar, Stockholm ., +. per barrel 1 2 6 — 
Turpentine ae oe” percwt. 1:12 74 _ 
METALS, 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 0 — 
roa, Statts., bar ue do. 67-16 8 10 .0 
- Do. Galvanised Oorru - 
gated sheet ., do. 11-150 12) 0.0 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. 11 15 0 — 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. do. 12-0 -0. — 
Do. sheet, English 3lb ; 
per sq.ft.andupwards = do. 13 0 0 — 
Do. pipe .. oe do. 1310 0 — 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in.to 6in. do, 9-00 — 
Do. floor brads ., ee Ue 815 0 — 
Steel, Statis., Girders and 
Angles .. te do. 5 15 0 6 5 0 
Do. do. Mild burs ., do. 610 0 700 
Tin, Foreign ne o do. 129 0 0-129 10-0 
Do. English ingots ee do.” 130 0 0 131 0 0 
Zine, sheets, Silesian ., do. 51 70:30. _ 
Do. do. Vieille Montaigne — do. 2110 0 — 
Do, Spelter oe es do. 183.6 185-7 76 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. : 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel., perload2 1 0 -- 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 4 7 6 6 0 0 
Do. Pitch ie oe dove 22t4 7-0 Se LIS0 
Laths, log, Dantzio «. per fath.4 10 0 5 10 10 
Do. Petersburg +» perbundled 0 8 —_ 
Deals, Archangei 2nd&1st per P.Std.16 15 0 2415 0 
Do. do. 4th@3rd do 1015 0 12 5 0 
Do. do. unsorted do. 5 12 6 6 lv 0 
Do. Riga do. 615 0 12 10° 0 
Do. Petersburg ist Yellow do. 10 0 0 17260 
Do, do, Pats ake doco 20D 12.10 0 


ee 
¥ 


OUR 


INSURANGE SCHEMES 


offer advantages of which | 
evety Reader should avail 
- himself, | 


These are the Schemes :~ 


(1) A Free Accident Insurance ~ 
of £500 to every regular 


reader of our paper. 


(2) An Accident Insurance of 
£500, and also- 

£250 for Permanent Total 
Disablement. 

£2 10S. per week on Tem- 


porary Total Disablement. . 
pba 52 1/- S 


(for the conditions under which policies Nos. 1 
and 2 are issued readers should refer to our 
pamphlet, sent on application.) — 


(3) 


An Accident Insurance of 
£1,000, with the following 


special additional advan- 
tages: = 
£500 for Permanent Total 
‘Disablement. — . 


£6 per week for Temporary : 
Total Disablement. 


£1 10s. per week for Tem- 
porary Partial Disablement. 


£30 Annuity. 

£3 per week during confine- 
ment from such illnesses as 
Small-Pox, Diabetes, Scarlet 


Fever, Carbuncle, &c., &e. 


Ordinary Risks, Premium, £3/- 
Hazardous Risks, Premium, £3/10/- 


Write for Propusal Form. 


These Insurances are guaranteed by the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited, 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(1.) It is not necessary to subscribe direct to 
the office in order to secure the’ benefits of the 
above schemes. 

(2.) Even if ordered through a newsagent the 
subscription need not be prepaid fora year, It. 
is suftivient to order it and pay as may be 
arranged with the newsagent, : 

(3.) It is sufficient for-us to have an intimation : 
from the newsagent that he supplies copies — 
regularly. 

(4.) Policies can be issued either direct to the © 
subscriber or through the newsagent, whichever — 
may be preferred. 

(5.) In applying it is only necessary to wiital - 
a postcard, giving the full name and address — 
of the newsagent from whomthe copy is ob=t 
tained. ‘a 


. 


A Pamphlet, giving full details of the THREE 
SCHEMEs, will be sent on application to ’ 


THE MANAGER, BUILDERS’ TORR 
EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST.,. : 


STRAND, W. C.- 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


carrie WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
_ BUILDING: | 

May 8 | Chesterfield—Stores, &. .. Ss ae .. | Co-operative Society on oe .. | G. Haslam & Son, Euclid House, Ilkeston. 
” 8 | Leeds -Foundations and Side Walls to 5 Greenhouses : : Oity Engineer, Leeds. pes 
» 8 | London, N.W.—-Receiving Home for Children ., | St. Pancras Parish Guardians ., +, | A. H. Pridmore, 2 Broad Street Buildings, E.O. 
“a 8 | Londonderry—Alterations, &c , to Court House ., | Qounty Council °° . e +» | County Surveyor, Court House, Londonderry, 
a 8 | Cardiff—Boundary Wall .. ie ai = ,, | Corporation ., ae ate on oe | W. Harpur, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Oardiff. 
” 8 | Huntley—Honses, Sheds, Stables, &c. ., ae oe J Rian ae Factor’s Office, Huntley. 
» 8 | Newport, Salop—Fitting-up Show-ground ., .. | Agricultural Society .. oe or .. | W. H. Burton, Hon. Secretary, Newport, Salop. 
” 2” | Newcharch-in-Pendle—Re-roofing, &c., Church | Vicarage, N ewchurch-in-Pendle, ‘ 
” 9 | Bingley, Yorks—Rebuilding Engineering Works and | 8.Garnett ., * ve a -. | W. R. Nunns, Architect, Market Street, Bingley. 

Warehouse. . | 
” 9 Tpston, S.W.—Relaying Ward Floors .. a .. | Fulham Borough Guardians << -. | H. J. Mott, Olerk, Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 
» 9 | Birmingham—Repaire, &c., to Buildings SS ., | Commissioners of H.M. Works .. +. | Assistant Architect, H.M, Office of Works, Pinfold St., Birmingham, 
” 10 | Bundoran, Ireland—Rebuilding House... ..  «- ; W. 8. Jervois, Architect, Armagh. : 
% 10 | Derby—Asylum Extension ie cy sf _, | Asylum Committee ., ve oe +. | B.S. Jacobs, Architect, Lincoln’s Inn Buildgs,, Bowlalley Ln., Hull. 
” 10 | Durrow, ireland—Oompleting Church Tower, &c. ., | Very Rev. Canon Shortal ., on +. | W.H. Byrne, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 
’ ? : ; =, A 

4 10 | Uxbridge—Sunday Schools x = ans ¥ | Heron & Blairs,and W. L. Eves, High Street, Uxbridge, 


” 10 | Aterystwyth—Stone Bridge over River Peris .. ., | Rural District Council oe oe -» | H, Hughes, 8 Market Street, Aberystwyth. 


” 10 | Loughborough—Extensions, &c., to Police Court ., | Leicestershire County Oouncil .,  ., | 8. P. Pick, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 
” 10 | Beaufort; Wales—Repairs and Renovations to Qhapel Desire H. Waters, Beaufort. ‘ : 
” 10 | Blairgowrie, Scotland—Reconstructing Mill ., .. L, Falconer, 27 Bank Buildings, Blairgowrie, 


” 10 | Enniscorthy, Ireland—Show Buildings, &c. ., ** | Enniscorthy Sports Syndicate .,  ., ES. O'Brien, Westown House, The Westgate, Wexford, 

os 10 Tdawendoee Walee=-Claseroots, &e. : oy b ., | School Board ., ee oe any ». | J. F. Morgan, High Gate, Llangadock. eee: 

” 10 | Lianharan, Wales—House and Shop .. ve:t Sete, J. Smith, G.W. Oottages, Lianharan, 

» 10 | Woodland, Durham—School and Temperance Hall ., < I. Tarn, Zetland House, Woodland, _ 

» 10 | Qaeathraw—Icolation Hospital Buildings, &c... ., | Gwyrfai Rural District Oouncil ., -.| J. Griflith, District Surveyor, Segontium Terrace, Carnarvon, 
Fleur-de-Lis, Pengram—Parish Hall and Olassrooms,. | Rev. J. George ae a oe +. | E. M. B, Vaughan, Architect, Uardiff. 

3 10 | Portheawl—Buogalows .. ve 23 es .. | 2D. Bevan .. oe we -» | G. F, Lambert, Architect, Bridgend. 

5 10 Leeds—OChapel and School .. a ay 33 .. | Primitive Methodist Congregation .. | T. & O. B. Hovwdill, 7 Oxtord Row, Leeds. 

” 10 | West Malling, Kent—Work at Workhouse... .. | Union Guardians... oe a .. | W. L. Grant, Architect, Sittingbourne, 


” 12 | New Cross, Manchester—Urinal Stalls in Underground | Manchester Oorporation .. .. | City Surveyor, Town Hal!, Manchester. 
Layatory. : ee 
” 12 Cheetham Manchester—Electricity Sub-Station  ., | Manchester Oorporation .. ..  ., | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 
» 12 | Cheetham Hill, Manchester—Electricity Sub-Station., | Manchester Corporation ..  ., —.,_| Oity Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 
” lz Harpurley, Manchester—Blectricity Sub-Station ., Manchester Corporation ., oe -» | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester, 
” 12 Openshaw, Mauchester—Electricity Sub-Starion .. | Manchester Corporation .. o» .. | City Surveyor, Town Ha.l, Manchester, 
” 12 | Brighton—Boundary Wall, &c. .. Ps re ., | Jorporation .. ee oe < -. | BJ. Tillstone, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Brighton. 
” 12 | Burnley—Church and Schools. es ty a Dts = J. B, Thornley, 45 Market Street. Darwen, 
” 12 | Qarlow, Ireland—Twenty-seven Labourers’ Cottages., | Urban District Oouncil ., oo +. | J. Byrne, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Uarlow, 


19 ae = | J. Owen, Architect, Menai Brida 
” Llanbedrgoch, Anglesea—Board School, &, .. 3 Poet 3 ’ ’ ldge, 
” 12 | Bisnop’s Stortford— Additions to Offices.. 4c .. | Urban District Oouncil ., °° 


-» | B.S. Scott, Surveyor, North Street, Bishop’s Stortford. 
” 12 | Walsall—Alterations and¢Additions to Schools .. | School Board -., “ ee -» | Bailey & McUonnal, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall, 
” 13 Mynyddcerrig, Wales--School ., ees A ., | Lilandebie School Boar oe ee .. | D. Jenkins, Architect, Liandilo, 
” 13 Pontypool Road— Transfer Shed ., eS BA ws Great- Western Railway Oo. ee .. | Engimeer, Newpore station, 
” 13 | Mytholmroyd—Retaining and Fence Wall i .. | Urban District Oouacil ir ae . | 8. Sutcliffe, Surveyor, Council Offices, Mytholmroyd. 
” 13 | Donabate, co. Dublin—Gate Lodge, Cottages, &c. ., | Management Committee ., St .. |G. Lennon, Olerk, Richmond Asylum Offices, Grangegorman, Dublin, 
” 13° | Kingston -on-Thames—Dust Destructor Buildings .. | Corporation .. ve oe a -. | Borough Surveyor, Clattern House, Kingston-on-Thames, 
” 13 | London, N.W.—Power Station and Sub-Station ., | 9. Pancras Borough Council =e .. | Electricity Department Oitices, 57 Pratt Street, N.W. 
” 13 | Newton, St. Cyres, Devon—House rh Re Be : aoe Ellis, Son & Bowden, Surveyors, Bedford Chambers, Exeter. 
= 13 | preston, Lancs— Widening Bridges 3 We ., | Lancashire Oounty Council a .. | County Bridgemaster, Preston, 
” 13 | West Ham--Transformer Chambers ., i .. | Uorporation ., ve -. Borough Engineer, Town Aall, West Ham. 


» 13 | London, S.E.—Bricks, Oement, Lime, &c. ee ., | Deptford Borough Council ., Re .. | V. Orchard, Town Olerk, 20 anner’s Hill, Deptford. 
A 14 | Qoventry—Rebuilding Inn., 2 i = .. | Phillips & Marriott, Ltd .. 0 «» | H. W. Ohattaway, Architect, Trinity Ohurchyard, Coventry. 
” 14 Skewen, Wales —Rebuilding Inn and Five Houses ., | H.H. Bevan ., + ssn ..  J.O. Rees, Architecr, Neath, 


” 14 | Middlesbrough—Oement, Bricks, &e. ., % .. | Oorporation ., oe +e ts ., | Bs Wintersgill, 42 Commercial Street, Middlesbrough, 

= BS eS Jarrow—Municipal Buildings a a am ., | Corporation .. ° oe ne .. £. Rennoldson, 37 King Street, South Shields. 

” 14 | Skewen—Inn and Five Houses ., x Mis ., | H. 4. Bevan >, no << se >a | J. O, Rees, Archiiect, Neath, 

in lo | Blaengarw—Ohapel .. 3 = i ast .. | English Oalvinistic Methodists ., -. | Mr. Hargest, Strand, Blaengarw. 

” 15 | Brentwood—Twenty-nine Workmen’s Oottages .. | Urban District Council ., ie -. | Surveyor, Town Hall, Brentwoo 1, 

re 15 Halifax—Theatre .. me ~ a i¥ fire : _— | kK, Horstall & Son, 224 Oommercial Street, Halifax. 

» 15 | Coyentry—Removable Floor to Baths .. sia .. | Corporation ., oe oe ee ., | J. HE. Swindlehurst, Oisy Kngineer, So. Mary’s Hall, Coventry, 
” 15 | London, 8.W.—Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Work.. ., | Admiralty ee a a ae .. _ Director of Navy Uontracts, Admiralty, 8.W. 

” 15 | Birmingham—Workhouse Block .. oe =5 », | Guardians a + any a, .. | W.H. Ward, Architect, Paradise Street, Birniigham, 

» 15 | Huddersfield--Olothing Establishment .. oe eH : Pee | J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Hudderstie.d. 

ay 15 | London, 8S.E.—Lunatic Wards at Workhouse ., ., | St, Olave’s Union Guardians ae .. | Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, S.H. 

» 16 | Tir Phil, Wales—Five Shops— ©... -..5 ss Yee : | PB. V. Jones, Architect, Hengoed. 

» _ 16 | Greenwich—Alterations and Repairs to Lecture Hall Borough Oouncil oe ie re .. #5. Robinson, ‘own Olerk, Lown Hall, Greenwich Rd, Greenwich, 
” 17 | Horley, Surrey—Gatehouse, Lodge and Four Vottages | London Oounty Oouncil ., Je .. | Architect’s Department, General Section, Spring Gardens, W. 
» 17 | Old Trafford, Manchester--Public Baths + ., | Strettord Urban District Council ,, — H. Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. — 

+ 17 | Dunleer, Ireland—Temperance Hall ., a af Ferre | J. F. M’Gahon, Architect, Dundalk. 

” 17 | Shotton Colliery, Durham—Ooliiery Houses .. oe 5 | Horden Oollieries, Ltd., Snotton Uolliery, Oastle Eden, R.S.9, 


“ 17 | Wick and Lybster—Station Oftices, Houses, Sheds, &c. Highland Railway Oompany ¥ .. | W. Roberts, Company's Engineer-in-Ohief, Inverness. 


ie 20 _ Cheitenham—Park Chalet .. os se .. | Corporation ., ee ve ee .. - Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Onelteaham. 
” 20 Ynysybwl, Wales—Workmen’s Institute AM eer 3 ses hikes J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, 
es 20 Lanner, near Redruth—Sunday School ., Ys ee —_—— H. W. Oo.lins, Architect, Walreddon, Redruth. 
» 21 Beverley—Extension of Lunatic Asylum se We ; ~ QO. H. Hebbleth waite, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 
re 22 | Leeds—Baths and Library .. ae = + .. | Corporation ., oe oe Oo aC H, A. Chapman, Architect, Prudential Buildings, Park Row, Leeds, 
” 22 | Portmadoc, Wales—Alterations, &c., to Market Hall,, | Yuyscynhaiarn Urban District Council ,, | M. Thomas, Surveyor, Oouucil Ortice, Portmadoc. 
on 22 | Whitby, Yorks—Dwelling, Fog Signal House, &c, ,, | Trinity House., oe oe ee .. | Oordergy, Seloy & Corderoy, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
» 22 | Qharminster-—House for rrivate Patients at Asylum., GE | @ T. Hine, 36 Parliament street, 8.W. 
“3 23 | Lowestoft—Schools .. . .. a - - .. | School Board ., Ae & ete -. R, Beattie-Nicholson, 115 High Street, Lowestoft. 
» 26 Higham—Olassrooms and Oloakrooms ., a ,. | Walthamstow School Board a . | H. Prosser, Architect, Sch. Bd. Offices, High Street, Walthamstow. 
=“ 26 Cannock—Alterations, &c., to Schools .. “a ., | School Board ., oe ae es .. | Bailey & McOonnal, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall, 
” 31 | Ohemmstord—Underpinning Asylum Chapel .. ., | Hssex Oounty Lunatic Asylum _ .,, .. | &, Whitmore, 17 Duke Street, Oheimsford. 
June 14 | Castlebar—Extensions to Asylum an a “as -_e_-— J. T. Kelly, Ulerk, Lunatie Asylum, Castlebar, 
ENGINEERING : 
May 8 | Llangattock, near Orickhowell—Waterworks ., ., | Rural District Oouncil ae se -- | T. Rees, Oorn Exchange Ohambers, Newport, Mon. 
” 8 Bury—i1ramway Oables. ., wie of ae ., | Corporation ., or ory o. +. | Lacey, Ulirehugh & Sillar, 73 King Street, Manchester. 
” 8 | Swansea—Hydraulic Oranes os a oe .. | Harbour Trustees. te ’ -» | A, O, Schenk, Hngineer, Harbour Offices, Swansea, 
x » 8 | Knottingley, Yorks—Concrete Work at Sewerage Wks, | Urban District Oouncil nt, Bc .. | J. Richardson, 10 Hast Parade, Leeds. 
; - 9 | Edinburgh—Waterworks ., ry a «+, | District Board of Lunacy ,, — ., .. | Buchanan & #ennett, 12 Hill Street, Edinburgh. 
: A 9 | Stapletord, near Hertford—Rebuilding Bridge ., | Hertford Rural District Council ., .. | J, Farley, Surveyor, Old Oross, Hertford. 
3 , 10 | West Malling—Boilers, Steam Mains, Laundry Plant, | Union Guardians ., te aE +. | W. L. Grant, Architect, Sittingbourne. 
= 12 Farringdon— Water Supply Works = Nd .. | Bural District Vouncil oe oe +. | G, Winsnip, Kngineer, Borough Buildings, Abingdon, 
as 12 | Belfast—Hlectric Light Installation .,  .,  ,. | Great Northern Railway Oo. (Ireland) .. | 4’, Morrison, Seccetary, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 
ra 12 | Dewsbury—Switchboard .. 2. fe * .. | Uorporation ., os oy . -» | R. H, Cimpioa, Borough Hlectrical Hngar., Bradford Rd, Dwsbry. 
i. 13 | West Ham--Hight Transformer Chambers .,, .. | Borough Council ., me Ke -. | Borough Engimeer, Towa Hail, West Ham. 
AL 13 | Drogheda, Ireland—Reservoir, &c. ar oe ., | Gasand Water Committee .. oe .. | G, Donegan, Secretary, Gas and Water Offices, Drogheda, 
~ 13 | Dublim—Subway. .. a. fe iP a .. | Lightg Committee ., aS He .. | 3, Harty, City Engineer, Oity Hall, Dublin. 
us ” 13° | West Ham—Machinery .. ‘e oe ee .. | Lown Vouncil ., Seed ya a .. | J. K, Bock, Borough Electrical Hngineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham, 
: e, 13 | London, N.W.—Hot-Water Supply and Heating and |; Willesden District Council ., ve -» | O.U. Robson, Hagineer, Public Ottices, Dyne Ruad, Kilburn, N.W. 
Lauudry Apparatus. J 
> 13 | Leigh, Atherton and Hindley—Widening Bridges ,, | Lancaster County Oouncil ., oe .. | W. 0, Hall, County Bridgemaster, Oounty Offices, Preston. 
a 14 | Hull—Bridge Abutments, Retaining Walls, &c. ,, | Norch-sastern Kailway Oo.., “ .. | T. M. Newell, dngioeer, Dock Onice, Hull, 
i 14 | London, S8.W.—River Wall... ..  «. ~~ -~Ss, | Pulham Borough Council ., — ., .. | #. Wood, Kngineer, Town Hall, Fulham. 
‘5 15 | Egremont, Oheshire—Gas and Electric Stores ., .. | Wallasey Urban District Council ., .. | J. H, Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
dy 16 | Lydney, Glos—Pumping Plant .. vo ve Rs Rural District Uouncil ae ve .. | J, F. Trew, Engineer, Oounty Ohambers, Station Kd., Glouceztor, 
> 17 | Old Trafford, Manchester—General Enginecring, | Strettord Urban District Council ., .. | KH, Woodhouse, 38 Mosley street, Manchester, 
Boilers, &c., at Baths, : 
nf 19 | Wedmore, Weston-super-Mare—Bridge ., as ., | Somersetshire Drainage Commissioners ., | W. Lunn, Engineer, Commissioners’ Office, Queen St., Bridgewater. 
4 21 | Bxeter—Septic Tanks, Filters, &c, a ae +. | Lown Oouncil .. s on ary -. | City surveyor, Hxeter, 
ms 21 | Rhyl—Waterworks ., 0 ne x4 om ,. | Urban District Oouncil ae ee -. | & G, Hall, Hngineer, Paradise Street, Rhyl, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —vontinued. = 


ee eee 


> wa yo: | : | . 
DATE OF : e naa < 
DELIVERY WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


~ ENGINEERING—cont. : 


| Oorporation ., oe oe oe fee | Gas Engineer, Gasworks, Darlington. 


May 21 | Darlington—Gasholder  .. “14 - é 
» 24 | Leeds—Cast-iron Water Oistern at Gasworks .. | sad aig a “ ee oy oy .. BR. H. Townsley, General Manager, Gas Offices, Leeds, " 
» 81 -Southampton—Dredging .. ve eg ew | Barbour Board .. | W. Bowyer, Olerk, Town Quay, Southampton. 
June 2 | Alexandria, Egypt —Beacon Buoys, Shi Be fe ., Ports and Lighthouses Administration ;-  Oontroller- General, Ports and Lighthouses, Alexandria, 
2  Swansea—Refuse-destructor ee ena ae ak eae | G. Bell, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Swansea, : 
2 2 Alexandria, Heypt—Gas Beacons, &c. «. i “a ministration of Ports and Lighthouses | Office of Ports and Lighthouses Administration, Alexan rin. 
s 11 § Calcutta—Sand Washers ., = “3 mE a Oorporation ., oe oe ee +» | Engineer, Municipal Office, Calcutta, 
3 12 Harrogate—Light Railway,. a oo ae aad Corporation ., “ ‘e +» E,W. Dixon, 14 Albert; Street, Harrogate, ~ 
ne 16 Newport, Mon—Transporter Bridge ..  ., ., | Corporation .. .. «. «+ «+ | Borowgh Engineer, Town Hall, Newport. 
is 30 Sydney, N.S.W.—Bridge across Harbour 0 nant War Soa | Under-Secretary for Public Works, Sydney. 
- 31 London, 8.W.—Self-propelled Lorry ae 3 =" Var Office ee oe a8 AG a Director of Army COREE War ea! Pall Mall, S.W. 


IRON AND STEEL: 


May 8 Grays, Essex—Railway Metals ., ie ue 
y 13 London 8.E —Ironmongery, SC, 
» 14 Bradford—Cast-iron Gulleys, Ventilators, Grates, &o. | 
9 14 Middlesbrough—Lamp- -Post, Iron and Steel, Pipes, &c. 


_ Urban District Council oe se +» A. O. James, Sarveyor to Oouncil, High Street, Gra 
| Deptford Borough Council . ae -- ~ V. Orchard 30 Tener’ s Hill, Deptiord. eet 
Oorporation ,, ae “7 ap +» J: H. Cox, Oity Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford. 
Corporation ., a ae oe +» 3B. Wintersgill, 42 Commercial Street, ” Mildlesbrough, 
Oorporation ..* ., a = +. | W. Banks, Oity Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 


t 


45 15  Rochester—Cast-iron Socket Pipes, &c.., oe ee | 

Fi 15 | Leeds—Cast-iron Pipes : Corporation ., -.  Oity Engineer, Leeds. 

4 15 Egremont, Cheshire—Iron ane Steel, Lamp Columns, | Wallasey Urban District Council ; os -. J. H. Orowther, Hngineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead, 
FS 19 | Pontypridd—Cast-iron Mains ., .. ee ae, Urban District Council ., ., 3 E Jones, Gas Engineer, Treforest. 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 


School Board V. Hulme, Olerk, County Chambers, Bradley Street, Castleford. 


May 10.» Glass Houghton—Cleaning, Whitewashing, &c., School ‘ . te ; 
12 ~Killough, Ireland—Painting, &c., Houses ;,  .. | Charles Sheils’s Institution oe .» | G, M. Swail, Superintendent, Killough. 
¥ 12 London, E.—Painting, é&e., Libr aries. 3 .. _ Poplar Libraries Oommittea ae +» | Borough Surveyor, High Street, Poplar. 
3 13 Oroydon—White Lead, Oils, Oolours, &c. = School Board ., ., «+ 4 ~~ ss | B. Rule, Clerk, Offices, Oatherine Street, Croydon, 
a5 13 Leeds—Painting Fountain, Shelter, Greenhouses, &c, | Corporation .. vs ee ee -» | City Engineer, Leeds, 
; 14 Greenwich—Cleaning Down & Painting at Convenience Borough Oouncil a ee ’ +. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Greenwich. Road, Greenwich, SE. 
S 14 Middlesbrough—Oils, Paints, &c. .. _ | Oorporation ., ve +» | B. Wintersgill, 42 Commercial Street, Middlesbrough. 
| pepe 8 Urban District Counci! +; +» | J. H. Crow ther, Engineer, Breet Float, near Birkenhead, 


» 15 | Egremont, Cheshire—Oils and Paints z, 5 * 


| ~ 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: : 
May 8 London, N.—Reconstructing Roadway .. Ee .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board ha .. | Z. D. Mann, Olerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, BOse3. 4 
Py 8 Abercynon, Wales—Road Works .. 2 3 CARS eas | W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Torharris. - ; 
is 8 | Monmouthsbire—Hauling Stone for Road ~ ., _ County Council oa oa es ee | W.Tanner, County Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Newport, Mon. 
5 9 | Preston—Levelling, &c.- .. ., Corporation .. 5 i .. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston. 
3 9 Walker, Northumberland—Reconstructing Road : | Urban District Oouncil — sé .. | Olerk, Council Offices, Mechanics’ Lstrete, Cha ze" a Ste Walker. 5 
nS 10. Raunds, Northants—Material ., = Ss ., Urban District Oouncil ., Es a Yorke, Engineer, Raunds. ~ : 
% 10 Oban, Scotland—Road Works, &c, ss ws “3 Argyll County Oouncil or a ari K. Macrae, 5 Argyll Street, Oban. 
= 10 | Ilford—Making-up, &c. ae he : Urban District Oouncil rent ve .. | Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilford, ‘ \ 
4 10. | Goole—Carting, &c... 2 a Ar ae ., Urban District Oouncil a3 ie .. _ M. Dunn, Engineer, Oouncil’s Offic>, Goole. 
= 10 | Chureb, Lancs— Materials .. a = S ., _ Urban District Oouncil an ee .. | W.E,. Wood, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ohureh, 
: 10 Church, Lanes—Pavying, &c. he o a ., Urban District Oouncil .. ie ee | W.&E. Wood, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Ohuceh, 
6 12 Broadstairs—Making-up Road. .. se a ., Urban District Oouncil  ., poy aye LATS Town Surveyor, Council Office, Broadstairs, 
” 12 | Hale, Cheshire— Materials .. Ron -»«, Urban District Council _., vy foe | Peds Lobley, Oauneil’s Sarveyor, Ashley Road, Hale. 
fs 12 | York—Private Street Works 2s ae Be = Corporation ., ee .. | City Engineer, Guildhall, York. 
13 Lianwern, Wales—Improyving Road te ae .,  Magor Rural District Council i eaide Thomas, Clerk, Union Offices, Queen's Hill, est td 
7 13. Warminster—Flints and Team Labour .. ig ., ural District Council —., if ea} eH Bourne,’ Surveyor, Crockerton, Warminster. 
ze 13 London, S.E.—Works and Materials a oe ., . Deptford Borough Oouncil.. 5 .. | Y, Orchard, 20 Tanner’s Hill, Deptford. oa 
Fy 13 Bootle—Private Improvement Works ., ae _ | Corporation .. os = .. | Borough Engineer, Bootle. 
% 14 London, S.W.—Making-up and Paving », by ., _ Fulham Borough Council 2; pea hat Un Wood, Borough Surveyor, Town ‘Hall, Falham, 8.W. 
ss 14 Gravesend—Quarizite ry = “a ee ., Lown Oouncil .. oe oe o. ve | CG, EB Hatten, Town Clerk, Oourt Hoase, Gravesend, 
4 14 | Middleton, Lancs—Paving, &ec. ., is r ., Corporation ., ee *) a | W. Welburn, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Middleton, 
e 15 Leeds—Tar Macadam ee Ry af "Ss ., Corporation .. ae a as , | City Engineer, Leeds, 
+ 15 | Glasgow—Paving Work ., a te 7: .. _ Corporation «., a a : «» | Office of Public Works, City Ohambers, 64 Cochrane St., Glaszow. 
is 15 Inverness—Road Repair, &c we we, County Council oe a ec ‘©. J. M. Mackintosh, District Road Surveyor, Fort William, 
# 16 ~ Middlesbrough—Road Matesinie, Re ies a .. _ Stores Committee .. A WA | B. Wintersgill, 42 Commercial Street, Middlesbrough, | 
SANITARY ; — ‘ 
May 8  Derby—Sewerage Works .. aa ey fe ., | Corporation ., a teceaas a A a Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
a 9 Dudley—Nightsoil Removal — .. | Lown Oouncil., oe 5 os . H. O. Brettall, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Dadley, 
= 12 + Bingley, Yorks— Removal of Nightsoil ; sg .. Urban District Oouncil ee fA .. | Sanitary Tuspector, Town Hall, Bingley. ; 
“ 12. Whitby—Sewerage Works .. | Rural District Oouncil = oe .. Fairbank & Son, 13 Lendal, York. 
3. Richmond—Lime, Sulphate of Alurnina, Filter Cloth, | Main Sewerage Board + AG .. _ W. Fairley, Engineer, Kew "Gardens, 


13‘ London, §.E.--Disinfectants, Pipes, Sewer Works | Deptford Borough Oouncil.,  ., .. | V. Orchard, 20 Tauner’s Hill, Deptford. 
13 Richmond, Surrey—Lime, Sulphate of Alumina, &c.,, | Main Sewerage Board _ . oo .. | W. Fairley, Engineer, Kew Gardens. 
13 . -Carlisle—=Draine ige Wi Bales 2 .. | School Board ., ERS = .. | J. Littler, Sanitary Engineer, Viaduct Chambers, Ourlisle. — 


# 13 | Guilval, Comwall—Drainage Works se ve = | Schoo] Board ., vs ie «. | 1. H. Oornish, C.erk, Parade Street, Penzance. 

2 19° JeMoontaima sh , Wales—Sewerage Works S ., | Urban District Council an ee +. | Surveyor, Town Ha 1, Mountain ‘Ash. 

# 14 | Bradtord—Harthenware Pipes, &c, * A ., | Oorporation ., Pi} ae é. | Ji H. Gox, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Bradford, 

x 14 + Brightlingsea, Essex—Scavenging a .. | Urban District Oouncil a ay .. | W. J. Osborn, Olerk, Foresters’ Hall, Sydney Street, Brightlingsea, 
= 14 — Middlesbrough—Lime, Disinfectants, &e, + ., | Corporation ., we ie ‘ B. Wintersgill, 42 Commercial Stre2t, Middlesbrough. : 

rr 19 Penrith, Oumberland—Sewerage Works zr ., | Rural District Council ie ea J. Graham, Hagineer, Bank Chambers, Bank Street, Ourlisle. 
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= Wee ee DSETeHOR shows sp Gearing fi Acataid the c ti ollin Handl bei: : 
Guaranteed Gearing — | wing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle Pelng = 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 8B, 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ADAMS SPECIAL_m «= | Al 5 ees 
CONTINUOUS GEARING” = ‘—"<" ,.0 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the THE a4 VICTOR > SILENT DOOR. ‘SPRINGS | 


United Kingdom. Oil or Pneumatic Check Action) i= 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LisTS ON APPLICATION, .. -. - FANLIGHT OPENERS. New Patterns, ~ Syn, 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. ~~ PANIC-EGRESS BOLTS.  approvea by the L.C.6. ; 
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ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. — 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


FOR WHOM. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


; -. E. J. Mott, Clork, Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 
8.8. Grimley, Engineer, Public Offices, Hendon, N.W. 
..  V, Orchard, 20 Tanner’s Hill, Deptford. 
.. | J. H. Cox, City Surveyor, Towa Hill, Bradford. 
. | Contracts Sub-Depart.,School Bd. Offices, Victoria Embankmt., ‘W.0. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


| F. Bagshaw, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
| W. Snowdon, Surveyor, Oduncil Offic3, Sele efiell, 
J. T. Taylor, Municipal Offices, Harrowgate. 
Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Orewe. 
A. E. Boyce, Secretary, North Staffs Tnfirmary and Hye Hospital, Harts! ill. 
B. Jones, 29 Plantation Street, Rhymney, : 
J. R. Smith, Olerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool, 
Hon. Secretary, Oommittee, Ohurch House, South John Street, Liverp ol. 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderlind, 
St. Petersburg Gorodskaia Uprawa. St. Petersbur< 


TIMBER : 
May 8 Hammersmith, W.—Re-luying Wood Floors ., +. | Fulham Parish Guardians .._ 
* 12 | London, N.W.—Fencing ., ne wf is ‘ Hendon Urban District Council 
“A 13. London, 8.E.—Timber ze Deptford Borough Council.. 
a 14 Bradford—Timber ., Corporation .. oe ee : 
June 9 London, W.C.=+Firewood London £chool Board ve oe F 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
DATE OF | 
DELIVERY. | DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 
May 14 | Harrogate—Town Hall... .. oe os 3 a o. £150, £100, £75. 
te 31 | Sedgefie’'d—Infectious Diseases Hospital ., jet 3 ost £10. 
June 1 |! Knaresborough—Infectious Disease Hospital os a +. | £100, £50. 
* 12. | Crewe—Munieipal Office and CouneJd-Ohamber : £50, £25, 
6 16 Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent Nurses Home ., 0 at Ca —_— 
‘« 22>. Rhymney-—Oottage Hospital es me ve << . Cae Sa 
‘< 27 | West Hartlepool—School a. * BS ot oe oe £75, £35. 
me 30 Liverpool—Oathedral (Portfolios of Drawings or Designs | -- 
| _ in any Style to be submitted). 
Aug. 30 | Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings ., ae £100, £50 £25. 
Sept ele | St, Petarsbure—Bridges over Great Neva River % sq] 
No date. : 


' Dublin—Market for Sale of Old Clothes, &c. 


Telegraphic Adiress: “ Astra, Stoke-on-Trens.” 
By Srecial 


* j 


Appointment. 


_ All kinds of TILE WORK, FAIENCE, or fe —— cy 


MOSAIC estimated for. Special Designs 
for Pavements, Halls, Wall Linings, and 
Fireplaces sent free. 


<<a 9 of MOSREE @ 2 


‘FIREPROOF: 


PATENT SLABS & BLOC 


J AKINGs@ 


SIMPLY AND RAPIDLY ERECTED 


/ 


F. Sutton & Son, 52 Dame Street, Dublir. 


Telephone No. 2097. 


London House and.Show Rooms: 


50, CONDUIT ST., REGENT ST., W. 


Manufactory: MINTON, HOLLINS & CO., Patent Tile Works, 


| 


KOH? 
TRACIIN G 
Like the KOH-I-NOOR 


Architect and 


EES 


SAMPLE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


ao 


@LOTH. 


bencils the finest ever 
produced and will be appreciated by every 


Draughtsman. 


NS ZrASS BND _SOLB _MEDars 


Aw. 


WARD EIA 


Ses 


By Special | : | FS 
p Appointment, 


Large Works specially designed 
and estimated cost furnished, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free 
on application. 


STOKE-ON-TRENT. 


BON 


COUNCIL — 


. SOUNDPROOF: 


LOORS-CEILINCS ‘Ere. ~ 
LINING DAMP.WALLS 2oIRON BUILDINGS” 


181 QUEEN VicToRIA St EC. 


Unquestione1 Supremacy amongst Pencils is 
teld by the KOH-!I-NOOR. 


a 


L.& O. Hardtmuth’s 
KOH-I-NOOR 
Pencils give the 

most entire 
satisfaction. 
The name 
Hardtmuth is a 
guarantee of 
excellence, - The 
pencils do what 
is expected 
of them—sharpen to 
a fine point, 

do not snap off, and 
prove the most 
economical in 

use. ‘The quality 
never varies, 
Made in 
17 deg ¢es, for all 
purposes | 
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COMING EVENTS Mathews, Ph.D. Mr. H. Kilburn Scott on “The Iron GRESHAM OOLLEGE.—Professor Wagstaff on 
£ Ore of Brazil.’ Mr. J. Thiry on, “The Recovery of | “ Klementary Statics’.—III. 6 p.m. 
_ | By-products in Ooking.” Mr. Axel Wahlberg, on | ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward 
Wednesday, May 7. “ Brinell’s researches on the influence of Chemical on “Recent Geological Discoveries’—III. 3 p.m. 
BRITISH ARCH MOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Annua 1 | composition on the soundness of Steel Ingots.” SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
Meeting at 4.30 p.m. ROYAL ARCHMOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF GREAT FINK ARTS.—Mr. Philip H. Newman on “ Pageantry 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION,—Annual Dinner. | BRITAIN.—Meeting at Institution of Oivil Engineers. and Art.” 
SOCIETY OF ARTS.—Mr. Albert Ohancellor on “The | Second Day. 3 | : . 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THERE is a Bill at present 
before the House of Commons 
for preventing the removal of 
monuments which have been erected in cathedrals 
or churches out of public moneys in pursuance 
of a vote of Parliament. It is backed by Sir 
Elliott Lees, Sir W. Anson, Mr. Butcher and 
Sir Robert Reid. When it is remembered 
how many monuments have been heedlessly 
taken away from ecclesiastical buildings, and in 
some cases replaced by very inferior work, the 
need for some such power as this Bill proposes 
is evident. Ifthe measure becomes law it will 
not be permissible to take away or even to alter 
any such monument without Parliamentary con- 
sent. There is nothing, however, in the Bill to 
prevent the execution of ‘‘necessary repairs” to 
monuments, statues or memorials, or to the 
building in which they are contained ; and it 
will consequently be necessary to keep a very 
close eye on those who have an enthusiasm for 
cleaning up—like our friends, for instance, at 
Chichester. 


Monuments in 
Churches. 


’ AMONG his many stories, Max 
cee au Adeler tells of the troub‘e 
-Mr. Potts suffered in regard to his roof. Origin- 
ally it was shingled, but as it leaked he had the 
shingles removed and a gravel-and-felt roof put 
op. But the very next night came a high wind 
which blew the gravel off so forcibly that it 
broke thirty-four panes of glass in the next- 
door house. The wind also tore up the felt and 
blew it over the edge, so that it hung over the 
front of the house like a curtain ; and Mr. Potts 
lay wondering at the length of the night and 
did not get up till one o’clock in the afternoon. 
Then a tin roof was put on and it did well 
enough foratime, But whenever there was a 
heavy rain or the wind was high it used to 
rattle with a noise like the battle of Gettysburg. 
At last it began to leak and a man spent a week 
on the roof looking for the hole. He spread 
half a ton of solder over it, but when at last the 
* snow came the water trickled down the wall and 
ran into an eight-hundred-dollar piano, Then 
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the tin roof was taken off and replaced by slates, 
but these used to get loos and slide down on 
the head of the girl hanging up the clothes; and 
to make matters worse the house became so 
frightfully damp that poor Mr. Potts and his 
family had to move to an hotel for a fortnight. 
He was then induced to try the ‘Patent 
Incombustible” roofing, but a week afterwards a 
fire broke out in his neighbour’s stable which 
flung up a great many sparks. All the houses 
in the neighbourhood, however, escaped—except 
Mr. Potts’s. His was in flames before the stable 
had finished burning; and when the firemen 
had put it out they got to fighting on the front 
stairs, with the result that the balusters were 
broken to pieces and a 2in, stream was played 
in the parlour for fifteen minutes. At present 
Mr. Potts’s house is covered with the “ Imper- 
vious Cement Roof,” and it does well enough, 
except that it isn’t impervious. It lets in water 
at eight different places, and whenever there is 
a shower Mr, Potts has to rush his family out 
on the roof to shelter it with umbrellas. 
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— Pt 3) ; : 
A German IN this year’s Academy there 
Competition, 15 design by Mr, Baillie Scott 


for a house in Germany, and 
also a coloured drawing of the dining-room, 
which embraces an elaborate scheme. of. decora- 
tion. It is interesting to note that these form 
part of a series which gained the first prize in a 
competition assessed by a jury of German archi- 
tects. Some of the leading men on the Continent 
sent in designs and it is particularly gratifying 
that one of our own nationality should have 
won the competition. The whole series of draw- 
ings has been reproduced in colour by a German 
publisher, and it is proposed also to issue an 
English edition. As international competitions 
are so rarely held, there are many architects in 
this country who would doubtless be interested 
to see the successful designs, and we trust that 
the English edition may be successfully intro- 
duced. German architects might well take a 


leaf out of our own note-bouks so far as country 
houses are concerned, for no more shapeless, 
ostentatious and ridiculous designs could be 
found than those which are now produced in 
Germany. 
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SICILY AND ITS ARCHITECTURAL 
MONUMENTS.—VII. 


By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 


(Continued from p. 155, No. 376.) 
HE city of Palermo is divided into quarters 
by the Via Macqueda and the Cors) Vit- 
They 


torio Emanuele, the ancient Cassaro. 


intersect at a piazza called the Quattro Cauti, - 


the corners of which are decorated with seven- 
teenth-century sculpture. Quite close to this, 
in the Piazza Pretoria, is a monumental foun- 
tain made by the Florentines Michelangelo 
Vogherizzo and Francesco Camilliani in or about 
1550, who set to work intending to surpass the 
fountain of Orione upon which Montorsoli was 
then engaged. It is of Carrara marble, and is 
nearly 400ft. round and 35ft. high. Fifty-six 
jets throw water from figures, monsters and 
heads in the frieze. It has quite a population 
of statues, some half and many. full length, and 
cost 20,000 scudi. It was the gift of Don Pietro 
Garcia of Toledo, the viceroy.. In the lower 
part of the city are several other interesting 
churches, such as S. Francesco, which has a fine 
but rather over-decorated Gothic rose window 
in the facade and eight Moorish columns in the 
doorway; a church in which the council of 
priors met until the Commune had a house of its 
own, and in the convent annexed to which sat 
the House of Deputies made by the Constitution 
of 1812. S. Agostino, above the Via Macqueda, 
has a similar facade, built in 1278, and also a 
side door of great beauty, made in 1506, the rich 
carving of which recalls the design of Spanish 
embroideries of the period. §. Antonio is 
another church of the same times, now much 
restored and modernized. ‘The little church of 
S. Maria della Catena, so called because the 
chain with which the harbour was closed at 
night was attached there, dates from the end of 
the Aragonese dynasty, but stands on the site 
of an older church of the same name. It has a 
curious mixture of late Gothic and Renaissance 
forms which is not unpleasing. The columns 
of the nave arcade are Classic in intention ; the 
quadripartite vaulting from tke choir steps 
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eastward is raised and the walls above the trans- 
verse arches are pierced with Gothic traceried 
openings, the apse arches are pointed, while 
those of the nave areade are segmental, mounted 
on stiltings, down which the mouldings return. 
S. Domenico is an enormous seventeenth-century 
church, capable of holding 12,000 people, and 
the Westminster Abbey of Palermo, where many 
distinguished men are buried. Below it is §8. 
Cita, in which is some good Renaissance sculpture 
by the Gagini, and a-little further on is SS. 
Annunziata, with a pretty Renaissance door bear- 
ing on it the emblems of its dedication. The en- 
trance is, however, through the conservatoire of 
music, the ancient Palazzo Squarcialupo, through 
a fine early doorway decorated with Norman 
zigzags. gt ; 

The Piazza Marina, which occupies the s.te of 
the ancient arsenal, still has near it a few ancient 
palaces. 
Palazzo Chiaramonte, called Lo Steri, commenced 
in 1307 by Manfred of Chiaramonte and completed 
in 1380. The great room has a fine wooden ceil- 
ing, panelled and painted with coats-of-arms, 
hunting scenes, battles and grotesques. In 1392 
the house became extinct through the ill-judged 
ambition of Andrea Chiaramonte, who, being 
vicar of the kingdom, thought to make himself 
king.. He was beheaded in front of his own 
house, and, his. property. being confiscated, the 
palace became the res'dence of kings and royal 
princes, Here in Charles the Fifth’s time a 
parliament met,_and hither in the seventeenth 
century the Inquisition was transferred from the 
Palazzo Bologni, the last wuto-da-fé taking place 
in the piazzain 1723, Itisnow the tribunal of the 
court of assize. Behind, in the direction of La 
Kalsa, was the most conspicuous part of Mussul- 
man Palermo, and many private mosques were 
built near to each other, ‘‘ten facing each other 
with a street between in the space of a bow- 
sot,’ as Ibn Haucal relates. Here is the fine 
late Gothic Palazzo Abatelli, a convent since 
1596, and the church of La Gancia, whose monks 
showel themselves so patriotic in 1860; and a 
little further on, in 8. Maria della Vittoria, is a 
part of the gate by which Gount Roger entered 
Palermo, 

Other intercsting palaccs are the Palazzo 
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Of these the most important is the 
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‘influence in its design. 


‘slaying Enceladus. 


_traces of stucco and colour, 


Sclafani, near the Piazza Vittoria, built in 1330 
and finished in a year, as the story goes, in 
rivalry with the Chiaramonte, used as a hospital 
from the fifteenth century onwards, and now a 
caserne—it has an interesting early fresco of 
the Triumph of Death ; the Palazzo Raffadalli, 
which has a Gothic screen wall, and is built on 
part of the ancient wall of Palermo; and the 


Palazzo Ajutamicristo, built at the end of the 


fifteenth century. This last shows Spanish 
The Museo Nazionale, 
housed in the suppressed monastery of the 


Filippini, contains a very mixed collection, 


comprising objects..of the greatest interest, © 


chiet among which are the celebrated metopes 
from the temples of Selinunt, discovered by the 
English architects Angell and Eyans. ‘These 
comprise three extremely archaic panels repre- 
senting Hercules Melampygos with the Cercopes, 


Perseus beheading Medusa, and a quadriga, per- 


haps the contest of Pelops against A‘nomaus, 


two fragments of metopes of a rather later date, — 


and four more in which the art of sculpture had 


nearly reached its full-development. In these, 


‘though the greater part is carved in yellow tufa, 
the flesh of the female figures is inlaid in marble. 


The subjects are Hercules slaying Hippolyta, 
Zeus and Hera, Actzeon and Diana, and Athene 
Other architectural frag- 
ments are in the same room, which also show 
Many other antiques 
are in different rooms, of very various degrees of 
merit, and one Jarge hall contains the mosaic 
pavements found in 1869 in the Viazza della 
Vittoria, Among the bronzes is a very fine 
colossal ram, said to have been at Syracuse since 
the eleventh century. Vases both antique and 
of the Arab period, coins, vestments, portions of 


painted Arab roofs; metal work and a large. 


number of uninteresting pictures, among which, 
however, are two, or three gems, make up the 


collection, . These gems are a small triptych, 


probably by Mabuse, a fine portrait by Holbein, 
and one or two good pictures doubtfully ascribed 
to great names. The courtyards are very 


picturesque, the green of tropical vegetation © 


contrasting with the; carved stone of the archi- 
tectural fragments, and the marble figures pre- 
scrvei here very pleasantly. The port: is 


~ Farnese in 1569. 
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picturesque with shipping, and defended on the 
further side by Fort Castellamare, above which 
rises the mass of Monte Pellegrino, while beyond 
the Porta Felice at the bottom of the Cassaro is 
a fine promenade by the sea leading t9 the Villa 
Giulia and the adjacent Botanic Gardens, filled 
with flowers and shady trees. 

Outside the city the principal objects of 
interest are Monreale, the various palaces of the 
Norman kings, and Santo Spirito, where the 
Sic lian Vespers began. An electric tram runs 
t» Monreale through the Porta Nuova and lands 
the traveller in the piazza just outside the 
cathedral. The graceful Renaissance portico 
on this side of the church, beneath wh’ch 
is the bronze door made by Barisano of 
Trani, was put up by Archbishop Alessandro 
The great west door was made 
by Bonannu3 of Pisa in 1186, but th: knocker is 
Sicilian work. Both are quaint and curious bits 
of bronze casting, with finely carved and inlaid 
door posts. In front of the latter is a fine 
wrought railing, rather Spanish in design. The 
external decoration of the apses still remains, 
intersecting arcades and rosettes of dark stone, 
with pointed arches of a flatter curve beneath : 
the inequality of the two curved forms produces 
rather a curious effect. The plan is a Latin cross 
and the nave arcade consists of nine columns of 
oriental granite on one side and eight, with one 
of cipollino, on the other. The nave is three 
times the width of the aisles and the solea is 
raised by five steps. ‘The caps are Roman in 
style, some Corinthian, some composite. The 
sanctuary is divided into three; the central part 
communicates w.th the sides by smaller arches 
resting upon twin granite columns. The high 
altar is beneath the triumphal arch, raised on 
eight steps, and on each side against the pier is 
a throne, one for the king and one for the 
archbishop, with fine inlaid marble backs to 
them, and pierced parapets of elaborate design 
at the side of seats and steps. Above the royal 
throne is a mosaic showing King William 
receiving the crown from Christ; above the 
cther be is shown offering the cathedral to the 
Virgin. Tbe arches are all pointed and stilted, 
aud the walls are sheeted with marble in the lower 
part and covered with mosaics above. At the 
back of the apse is the ancient seat of white 
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marbie in which the fi.st bishops held their 
tribunal. The subject of the mosaics, of which 
there are over 70,000 sq, ft., is the triumph of 
Christianity, in prophecy, in fulfilment, and in 
the majesty of the Church founded by Christ. 
The walls of the great cross and of the nave 
bear subjects from Old Testament history and 
the principal events in the life of Christ, while 
on the sdlea and the sanctuary are subjects 
from the Acts of the Apostles and figures of 
angels, prophets, patriarchs, and saints of every 
kind, magnifying the triumphs of the orthodox 
Church. The colossal hal*-figure of Christ in tbe 
central semi-dome has written on the open 


book, in Greek and Latin, “I am the l'ght of 


the world, who follows m2 doe3 not walk in 
darknes;.”- In the right transept are the tombs 
of William the Second, the founder, and of his 
father, William the First. The latter is of 
porphyry like the tombs of the kings in 
Palermo Cathedral, and had, like them, a canopy 
supported on columns, This, however, was 
broken when the fire occurred in 1811, which 
destroyed nearly the whole roof. The sarco- 
phagus of William the Second was made in 
1575, at the expens3 of Ludovico Torres, then 
archbishop ; his tomb till then had been oaly of 
brick and plaster. Other members of his family 
who were buried here were his brothers, Roger, 
Duke of Apulia, who died in 1160, and Henry, 
Prince of Capta, who died in 1170, and his 
mother, Margaret, who died in 1183. In the 
north transept is a sarcophagus containing the 
viscera of 8. Louis, whose body rested here for 
some time before being carried to France. The 
roof is of wood, painted and gilded, but the two 
side aps?s are vaulted. The mosaics in them 
represent Christ in the centre and cherubims in 
the corners. There are cracks in the wall of the 
northern one. Close to William the Second’s 
tomb is a double ring of sacring bells, with 
twenty-eight bells in the outer ring and twelve 
in the inner. 

The Benedictine monks brought by William 
the Second at the foundation of the monastery 
came from La Cava. The cloisters are on the 
south side of the cathedral, and are worthy of 
their reputation as some of the most beautiful 
in existence. The central area is laid out with 
palms, aloes and yuccas upon a ground of a large 
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sedum, relieving the warm grey of the arcade 
inlaid with lava, and the brilliancy of the couple | 
columns of weathered marble, many of them 
inlaid with mosaic. The capitals are carved 
very beautifully, and are perhaps better than any 
of the period on the mainland. One is signed 
by the sculptor “Ego Romanus filius Con- 
stantinus marmorarius,’ with date ‘A 1228.” 
In one corner is the beautiful lavabo, a zigzagged 
column with a crowning feature consisting of 
heads and scrolls, from which the water falls in 
small jets into a basin, surrounded by a similar 
arcade. When the coupled columns reach an 
angle they are doub'el, and the four are carved 
with beautiful arabesjues, which give a further 
charm to the cloister. A curious feature of the 
arches is the large round inner moulding, which 
is not supported at all by the caps, and gives an 
aspect of incompletion to the arcade. Under 
each cap is a plate of lead. A similar expedient 
was adopted by the Moors at Granada. Above 
the southern arcade rises the wall of the dormi- 
tory above the refectory, now only an arcaded 
screen wall with alternate shafted windows and 
similar panels without columns, [rom a terrace 
beyond a fine view up the valley may be had, 
and from.the piazza one looks across the Conca 
d’Oro and past Palermo tothe sea. The most 
conspicuous building in the city is neither royal 
palace nor cathedral, but a huge modera theatre 
of ungraceful outline. 

One of the palaces of the Norman kings may 
be visited on the way back from Monreale by 
making a detour to Altarello di Baida. It is 
supposed to have been the one called Mimner- 
mum, The remains are very much like those 
of La Zisa, but coarser in workmanship. An 
inscription over the door of the chapel records 
its restoration in 1493 by the Archbishop of 
Palermo. The arches of the side niches are 
horseshoe in shape, a Moorish detail not met 
with elsawhere in Sicily. From this place a 
eross road conducts to La Zisa, a palace built by 
William the First which still exists, though in a 
very squalid state. It once stocdin the midst of 
a spacious garden full of frait-trees and watered 
by perpetual springs. It now faces on to a dull 
piazza, and nothing remains of the garden but 
one stone-pine at the side. Battlements sur- 
mount the wall upon which an Arabic inscrip- 
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tion run*, much defaced. The wall is panelled 
with a pointed arched arcade, and from the 
ground floor the hall is entered by three pointed 
arches which gave access to a corridor—the 
centre one has been lowered, apparently in 
Spanish times, when also the closing grille was 
probably made. The entrance arches are 
flanked by two columns on each side, and at 
each projecting angle of the Greek cross which 
forms the plan of the hall a colonnette is 
inserted. There are three deep alcoves vaulted 
with stalactite vaulting; the one facing the 
door is occupied by a fountain with mixed Arab 
and Norman details. The lower part cf the 
walls is covered with blue Spanish tiles ard the 
wall-panels have been of veined marble with 
borders of marble mosaic, but the walls have 
been daubed over with seventeenth-century 
frescoes to the great detriment of the effect. 
Above the fountain is a mosaic panel of three 


circles, two of which are filled by trees with. 


peacocks by them, while in the centre are two 
archers instead; above it is a frieze of the 
same material, which is carried all round the 
room ona lower level. The water runs across 
the marble pavement in a sunk channel with 
two square basins, which become octagonal 
below the surface of the water. Behind tke 
palace is a wretched fountain of the period of 
the Spanish restoration. Nearer to the Porta 
Nuova is La Cuba, one of William the Second’s 
palaces, now a cayalry barrack. The outside has 
the usual pointed arcading. The lower storey is 
vaulted with a flat arched vault and on the first 
floor is a little courtyard with a niche in it filled 
towards the top with interlacing patterns and 
arabesques between. Close by is the office of the 
head saddler *‘ Capo Sellaio.” A pavilion belong- 
ing to this palace is known by the name of “ La 
Cubola.” It stands in an orange garden half a 
mile nearer Monreale, and consists of a dome 
like those of S$. Cataldo with four pointed arches 
below. It probably had a fountain within it 
and is thought to have been the scene of one of 
Boccaccio’s stories. The remaining palace was 
King Roger’s and its site was at the foot of 
Monte Grifone, on the south-east of Palermo. It 
was called ‘‘ La Fayara,” or ‘‘ Maredolce,” and still 
preserves its exterior walls of squared stone, a 
fine calcareous tufa, with the usual long-pointed 
arched arcade characteristic of the period. In 
the interior are some ruined vaults and a few 
rooms which still preserve their roofs, and at 
the eastern angle a chapel remains which is 
Norman in style, with a cupola surrounded by 
a singular stone cornice and a little tower above 
it, while outside the building to the north are 
some remains of baths. This was King Roger’s 
favourite retreat, and in his day the palace was 
on an islana in the midst of a lake (whence the 


name Maredolce) ‘which was planted with: 


oranges and lemous, Two high palm trees 
were landmarks in his time and suggest a greater 
antiquity for the palace. Nine canals full of 
fish and lined with trees cut the park in every 
direction, which then extended to the sea. 

The church of Santo Spirito ig interesting .as 
having been the place where the insurrection 
called the “Sicilian Vespers” broke out, but 
the twelfth-ceutury church, which stands in the 
modern Campo S.nto, has been so much re- 
stored as to look as new as the monuments 
which surround it. The Ponte dell’Ammi- 
raglio, built over the Oreto by George of 
Antioch, looks much more venerable. The river 
no longer flows through it, having changed 
its channel, but the authorities have had the 
good sense to leave it as it was and construct a 
new road by the side of it. It has five pointed 
arches, and smaller on‘s in the piers between 
at a higher level to allow flood-water to pass, 
and is paved with cobble stones. It was here 
that Garibaldi and his thousand fought an en- 
gagement in 1860, before entering Palermo, on 
May 27th. 

The most ancient gate still in use is the Porta 
8. Agata, through which the maddened people 
poured in 1282 to complete the vengeance begun 
at 8. Spirito, but some remains of the ancient 
walls may be traced here and there, far within 
the present limits of the city. Behind a shop in 
the Piazza Nuova are the rémains of the Porta 
Oscura, an arch and a piece ot the wall; a small 
piece of the wall and a string course of Porta 
tutah still remain, some portions of the Poita 
Patitelli and a part of the arch and-the impost 
of the Porta Busuemi, This is close to the 
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palace of Count Frederick, near the Via de’ 
Biscottari and Via Benfratelli—indeed, some 
Palermitan archeologists maintain that this 
tower, which has one two-light window of the 
usial type with lava inlays, and a corbelling 
below with shields and coats-of-arms, was part 
of the defences of the city, and some think the 
lower part of it is Phoenician. The Porta Maz- 
zara is, however, the most picturesque, having 
been restored in late medizval times. This 
gate was closed in 1639 when the Porta di 
Montalto was opened. 
(70 be concluded.) 


Views & Reviews. 


An Old Sarcophagus. 


Mr. Chalmers is a 
of note as well a8 an eminent church 
architect, and this monograph on the very 
curious and interesting old sarcophagus at 
Goyan is the fifth of his published « works. 
There is not very much to tell about the sarco- 
phagus. It wasdiscovered in 1855 by the sexton 
while digging a grave, and is of white sandstone 
very roughly shaped and (at a later date) 
decorated on its four sides with very quaint 
carvings. Interlacing ornament of the kind we 
are accustomed to call Celtic occurs at each end 
and in the panels on either side, the remaining 
panels being filled with crude representations of 
beasts. One panel shows the four mystical 
beasts of the Apocalypse—‘‘ And the first beast 
was like a lion, and the second beast like a calf, 
and the third beast had a face as a man, and the 
fourth beast was like a flying eagle.’ The 
particular four beasts on the sarcophagus, how- 
ever, are so much alike that one is as much 
amused at the ingenuity of the archeologist as 
at the q aint carvings themselves. Mr. Chalmers 
comes to the conclusion that the sarcophagus 
was decorated in the twelfth century, when the 
cathedral of Glasgow was founded and_ the 
district placed under the settled jurisdiction of 
Bishop John. The-book is illustrated by scale 
‘drawings by the author, and a rubbing of the figure 
of a man on horseback, as crude in execution 


as the others, but remarkably full of movement. | 


‘The Govan Sarcophagus : The Shrise of S Constantine,” 
by P. Macgregor Obalmers IA, F.s.A. Scot. Glasguw: 
Oarter & Piatt, 62, Bothwell Circus. Price 3s. 6d. veto. 


The Theory of Fice Art. 


The second edition of Professor Baldwin 
Brown’s book has just made its appearance. 
The first edition was published in 1891, and the 
present one has been much enlarged both in 
matter and illustrations. The book retains its 
original form of being divided into three parts— 
(1) Art as the expression of popular feelings and 
ideas ; (2) the formal conditions of artistic ex- 
pression ; and (3) theartsof form. ‘The author’s 
chief point is the insistence on the principles of 
order as essential to artistic form. 

The book consists of the usual expression of 
small thoughts in pompous language, with its 
phrases about the individual externalising him- 
self in expression; and though logical, deduc- 
tive reasoning is attempted throughout, it is 
mostly marred by looseness of thought and 
conclusions that are not warranted by the facts 


with which it is endeavoured to demonstrate | 


them. One great fault is the attempt to draw 
too great a distinction between the various arts 
and between art and utility. After all art is 
utility, and if it were not it would be valueless. 
To define ‘' art” too closely is absurd, because the 
term expresses such a wide field of effort. Though 
Professor Brown endeavours to explain art by its 
causes, he objects to the term evolution being 
applied to this view of art as functional expres- 
sion. Of course * evolution” has been used in an 
unwarrantable manner, by persons with a smat- 
tering of science, to express the results and not 
the means. The author quotes Yrjé Hirn’s 
statement that a work or performance which 
can be proved to serve any utilitarian non- 
zsthestic object must not be considered as a 
genuine work of art. ‘ True art,” he says, * has 


1ts own law in itself, and rejects every extrane-— 


ous purpose.” Here is another instance of a 

misconception of the true meaning of utility 

and a distortion of facts to press home a point. 
Professor Brown goes on to speak of play 


and its bearing on art, enunciating the old | 


Scotch archeologist - 
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fallacies and expressing thoughts which 
are mere variants on thos? that have gone 
before, and more often than not are beside the 
mark; such as, ‘In other words art is given 
out rather from the depths of the nature of man 
than merely from its surface.” Now if this is 
so, may we not doubt if the primal cause of 
beauty and art is not the same in both animate 
and inanimate nature? And are we right in 
assuming that “aesthetic feelings, like those of 
an ethical character, are the prerogative of man 
alone”? If art is ‘‘self-externalization ” may it 
not be found in all products of energy? Order 
—under which “is included rhythm, measure, 
proportion’ and composition, which is rightly 
insisted upon as so essential in artistic effurt— 
is not apparent in the work of man only, 
And to differentiate between “the controlling 
force” and the “motor force” is mere juggling 
with words. The fact is that too great a point 
has always being made of art being different from 
other forms of activity. Th2 principle of order 
is apparent and necessary ineverything. Indeed 
it is so utilitarian a principle that a stracture 
built to serve only useful ends, if built in the 
most logical manner, not only gives pleasure to 
the worker (and the artist we are always being 
told is he who take a pleasare in his work), but 
is beautiful without any special endeavour 
having been made to obtain beauty. Professor 
Brown’s view, however, is that architecture is 
the aldition of artistic form and decoration 
to utilitarian structures, We thought that 
Leopold Hidlitz in his “Nature and Func- 
tion of Art, more especially of Architecture ” 
(which by the way is not mentioned by 
Professor Brown) had disproved this fallacy 
conclusively enough. To refer to “structures 
for show rather than for utility.” is again beside 
the mark, for the “show” is their function or 
us2, We are tired, too, of being referred to the 
practice of the Greeks for proof. There is no 
reason why we should go wrong if the Greeks 
did so. If there were no buildings in the world _ 
whatever, we could still draw up a working 
theory from animate and inanimate natural 
objects, for nature, whos beauty we cannot deny, 
isfunctional throughout, Wemay therefore con- 
clude that, as we are part of nature, the product 
of our hands must be of the same nature through- 
out, namely, utilitarian throughout. All art. is 
one and subject to the same rules, “ Beauty and 


| usefulness by no meangnecessarily co-exist,” says 


Professor Brown, but if the thing is thoroughly 
utilitarian, in the best sense —that is, serves its 
purpose absolutely—-we contend it must. be 
beautiful. The wrong method of outlook has 
caused Professor Brown to deny the position of 
Viollet-le-Duc and others in calling for the 
trath always. ‘Truth,’ says Brown “in itself 
may be a moral, but is not necessarily an 
artistic virtue.” When art then is a lie, it is 
worse than useless, but truth only “may be” a 
moral viitue. Again, beauty and significance 
are differentiated, but the former is contained 
in the latter, 

Colour and curves are referred to as examples 
of formal beauty, but here also the underlying 
reason is their “utility,” if we may call it so, 
Professor Brown thinks colour and ornament 
are not essential to architecture. But from the 
point of view that the distinctive colour of a 
material is caused by its molecular s‘ructure it 
18 expressive of this and forms a yery con- 
siderable element in architectural effect. Decora: 
tion too is necessary in many cases to express 
the idex intended to_b2 conveyed. Iti: not to 
be expected that the various branches of in- 
dustry can be separa‘ed by hard lines, as all use 
the sam2 elements. Lngineering, architecture, 
sculpture and painting often treat the same 
subjects, and to say this is architecture and that 
engineering, &c¢., is impossible. The artist with 
eye trained to traditional methoJs is quicker to 
appreciate illogical construction, but neverthe- 
less the ultimate appeal must be in cases of 
disput: to the scientist, who, struggling up an- 
other road, arrives at the same point. This 
book, though warped in its judgment, as all 
partisan views are, serves a useful purpose 
however in renewing attention to a side of the 
question that has of late been somewhat pushed 
into the background by zealous Supporters on 
the other side, Nee RS DY 

“ The Fine Arts : A Manual,” by @. Baldwin Brown M.A 
Pro‘essor of Fine Art ia the University of Rdinburzh. 


Se:ond Edition. Lonion: John Murray, Alb: 
P -ice 63, nett, - ; Pade crm sate: 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


APHORISM FOR THE WEEK, , 

The very design of dress, good breeding, out- 
ward ornaments, and ceremony, were to. lift up 
human nature and set it off to an advantage. 
Architecture, painting, statuary, were invented 
with the same design ; as-indeed every art and 
science contribute to the embellishment of life.—- 
ADDISON, 


ALL SAINTS’ MISSION CHURCH 

Our Plates. has lately been built at 90, 
White Lion Street, Pentonville. Under the 
church isa Jarge gymnasium, and these buildings 
are only a portion of the scheme of the mission, 
which will ultimately have more club-rooms, a 
clergy house and dormitories added. The form 
of construction has been dictated by considera- 
tions of cheapness, strength and light. The 
stanchions in the gymnasium, supporting the 
floor of the church, are carried through the floor 
to a height of 9ft. in the church, and support 
the steel framework which carries the roof of 
the church. Between the steel framework 
L-iron wrought-ribbor work is introduced. The 
chancel screen, rood and ambone will all be in 
wrought-iron, 
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The whole of the steel and iron | 
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they will be converted into a shooting-box, and 
will form the residence of Mr. Simpson until the 
completion of the large house. The materials 
are the same as employed for the house, but it 
has latterly been decided to cover the walls 
with white rough-cast instead of revealing the 
stone. The outside oak work will be slightly 
fumigated The stables will be built in connec- 


tion with the house and cottages and will be in | 


the same red sandstone, with red tiles to roof. 
The arch to the covered entrance way and 
copings to tower will be in Bath stone, The 
stable contains four stalls and loose-boxes, a 
large coach-house, a motor-car shed and other 
offices ; a coachman’s residence being provided 
in the tower. There will be an addition to the 
stables, which will form a fourth side to it, of 
an engine-house for the supply of electric light 
to the house, cottages, lodge, stables and drive, 
and a cable will be laid for supplying power 
to a small estate saw-mill, which is pro- 
posed to be erected in the valley. The whole 
of the buildings on this estate are being 
carried out by Messrs. HE. Turner & Sons, of 
Cardiff. 


A CONFERENCE on housing 
reform was held recently in 
Newcastle-on-Tyne under the auspices of the 
northern section of the Co-operative Union, the 


Housing. 


| 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


/ men and women. 


» additions were made a few years ago. 


of the worst things that had happened in the 
counties of Northumberland and Durham was 
that among the miners the houses had not been 
built in a more attractive manner, The tendency 
of towns was to produce a second-rate type of 
The only remedy was to get 
the men and women away from the towns 
and put them in decent houses in healthy 
surroundings, 


THE following particulars of 
Bovae as this design, which was illus- 

* trated in our centre plates last 
week, came to hand too late for publication 
in that issue:—Moonhill is near the charming 
Sussex village of Cuckfield, which is on the 
direct coach road from London to Brighton. 
Away to the south of Cuckfield are rolling 
downs, and on the highest point, called Moon- 
hill, there existed an old farm-house to which 
The pro- 
perty has only lately come into the hands of 
Mr. Lloyd, who decided to further add to the old 
house a new dining-room, billiard-room, a large 
hall and additional kitchen offices. The old din- 
ing-room is converted into a library, the wnole of 
the new work being designed to harmonize as 
far as practicable with the older portions of the 
house. From this it will be gathered that the 
accommodation for a small country residence is 
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TWO GAMBSKEEPERS’ COTTAGES AT WOLVESNEWTON, MONMOUTHSHIRE, 
A, J. HARDWICK, ARCHITECT. 


- work is painted dead black, and the ribbon- 
work will eventually be gilt and painted with 
transparent colours. The floor of the chancel is 
laid in black and white marble. Messrs. Camp- 
bell Smith & Co, were the contractors, and Mr. 

_ RA. Briggs, F.R.L.B.A., of 12, Norfolk Street, 

_ Strand, is the architect, from whose designs, 
and under whose superintendence, the work was 
carried out.—The house at Wolvesnewton, 
Monmouthshire, is to be erected for Mr, H. J. 
Simpson. Mr. A. Jessop Hardwick, of Eagle 
Chambers, King ton-upon-Thameg, is the archi- 
‘tect. The materials proposed to be used are 
local red sandstone, quarried on the estate, 

- with Bath-stone dressings. 
covered with red tiles. 
internal fittings are to be of oak. The water- 


The roofs are to be | 
The timber work and | 


tower, which would be supplied from a spring | 


from the hills above, would be copper domed, 
and would be used for serving the fire hydrants, 
&c. The house contains a hall with open timber 
ceilings and gallery over, a large billiard-room, 
dining- and morning-rooms, with extensive 
offices. The gamekeepers’ cottages, illustrated 
on this. page, are in course of erection on the 
same range of hills as the house, For a time 
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National Housing Reform Council, and the | 


Durham and Northumberland Land and Labour 
Committees, The mayor of Newcastle (Mr. H. 
W. Newton) presided, and explained the local 
endeavours which had been made to deal with 
the problem, Some years ago the Corporation 
prepared a scheme of single tenements at the 
east end, where people lived who were making 
from 16s. to 188. a week. They wanted to pro- 
vide these people with a room at a rent of from 
2s. to 2s. 6d. a week, and proposed a scheme 
which provided a large room, partitioned off, 
with plenty of room for ventilation, But the 
Local Government Board objected to the scheme 
on the ground of public morality. The council 
now proposed to erect buildings of one and two 
rooms in the centre of the city, the rent being 
23, 6d. for one room and 4s. for two rooms. In 
seconding a resolution in favour of municipal 
garden cities and increased powers of purchase 
of land, Dean Kitchin said that the one question 
at the base of the matter was the abominable 
condition of the land laws of England. The 
real difficulty was to get the whole of the land 
in such a way as would enable them to make a 
proper use of it for the good of the people. One 
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The old farm buildings are 


very complete. 
being converted into stables and the barn into a 


recreation-room. The garden scheme, of which 
a small portion is shown in the perspective view, 
is entirely new, but such trees as previously 
existed on the site have been retained. A new 
drive is now being formed from a convenient 
point on the Brighton road ; this enters the large 
carriage court on the west side of the house, a 
separate branch leading to the kitchen offices 
and vegetable garden. Ample accommodation 
has been provided for garden games, consisting 
of a full-sized croquet lawn, four tennis lawns 
and a good bowling green. At the end of the 


| latter are erected two garden-houses, which are 


connected by a circular sweep of treillage fixed 
between brick piers. A long walk runs in an 
easterly direction and in line with the main 
terrace ; this is bordered on either side by her- 
bacious borders backed by yew hedges. This 
walk is finished by a handsome gate, the line 
being continued for a considerable distance by a 
chestnut walk. To the south of the lily pond 
shown in the perspective view is arranged a rose 
walk, with festoons and arches on either side. 
Mr, P. Morley Horder, of 148, New Bond Street, 
B 2 
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is the architect for the house; whilst Mr, T. H. 
Mawson, of Windermere, and 28, Conduit Street, 
W.., is responsible for the garden, 


THE Bill for the construction 
of the Apulian aqueduct has 
been laid before. the Italian 
The enterprise to which it relates is 


The Apulian 
Aqueduct. 


Chamber. 


one of the most extensive water-carrying schemes | 


ever attempted in Italy. It is proposed to draw 
from the Sele, a river which rises in the Appen- 
nines, west of Potenza, and falls into the Gulf 
of Salerno, a supply of water equal to 4 cubic 
métres per second, and to carry it by means of a 


brick aqueduct for 100 miles eastward across | 


Apulia, so as to provide water for drinking and 
irrigation purposes to the Provinces of Foggia, 
Bari and Lecce. The cost of the enterprise is 
estimated to be at least £8,000,000. It is to be 
constructed by private contractors, who after 
working it for ninety years will hand it over to 
a body representing the State and the admini- 
strations of the three provinces through which 
it is to pass. From July 1st, 1907, the State 
will con'ribute £160,000, and the three pro- 
vinces together £40,000 a year, for not more 
than twenty-five years, to the cost of the under- 
taking. When the aqueduct is in working order 
one-half of all the nett profits above 5 per cent. 
will go to the State and to the provinces. The 


communes through which the aqueduct will pass _ | 


will be obliged to pay a fixed annual rent for 
the water supplied. As soon as the Bill has 
been passel Italian and foreign contractors will 
be invited to tender for the concession, and will 
be exempted from the Italian stamp duty in 
respect of the capital they may employ. The 
cons‘ruction of an Apulian aqueduct has long 
b2en desire’, but has never before been brought 


within sight of realisation. Some engineers 
believe that even now its realisation is far from 
certain, because they do not think that on the 
basis of the present Bill the enterprise can pay 
the contractors. It is now said that it will be 
necessary to find about £8,000,000 capital before 
beginning the aqueduct. Th? interest on this 
capital at 5 per cent. will amount to £400,000 
a year, whereas the Governmeat subsidy, in- 
cluding that from the provinces, will be only 
£200,000 a year for twenty-five years. It is not 
believed that the Apulian communes and land- 
lords are rich enough to pay the difference. 


THE finest painted rood screen 
in Englandisthatof Ranworth, 
in Norfolk. It dates from the 
fifteenth century, and in addition to the 
superbly-executed figures of Saints and of the 
Heavenly Hierarchy, its mouldings and vaulting 


Ranworth Rood 
Screen. 


_ are enriched with most beautiful oroament. 
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| The paintings and gess) work—for much of the 
| ornamentation is modelled in relief, and gilt or 


coloured—are in what one can only feel to be 


| quite a providential state of preservation, con- 


sidering the ruinous condition into which the 
church was allowed to fall by former generations. 
Fortunately the screen is, so far, unrestored. 
But with the roof and floor in the last stages of 


| decay, the windows falling out, and the walls 


splitting asunder, there seemed litt'e chance of 
securing for future ages this priceless relic of 
English Pre-Reformation art. Some little time 


ago, however, a strong committee was formed, 
and a vigorous attempt made not to restore the 
| screen, but to repair the church itself to such an 
| extent as to render it not only fitting for 

worship but sound enough to preserve the 
_ screen from further Ceterioration. 
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CLUB-HOUSE AT OGDEN FOR THE HALIFAX GOLF CLUB, 
J. F. WALSH AND GRA'‘IAM NICHOLAS, ARCAITECTS. 


advice of Mr, J. T, Micklethwaite, F.S.A., plans 
have been prepared for this purpose, and the 
estimated cost of carrying out the necessary works 
is £4,000. About £2,000 of this has been raised 
locally, and devoted to the reparation of the 
roof, exterior walls and windows. It is now 
felt that there ought to be sufficient national 
interest taken in this matter for the remainder 
of the sum needed to be raised elsewhere. 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
June 16th. 

1901. —Scaffoldinz. —7,829. F. M. Davin, “The 
Grange,” Neas len, London, N.W. Thisinvention 
relates to a double socket through which two 
scaffold poles are passed crosswise ; while boards 
are supported by clips which abut against the 
poles. he device is specially adapted to in- 
terior scaffolding. Easy adjustment and self- 
securing are the main advantages claimed. 

Artificial Stone Slabs.—7, 872, J. FIELDING, 
“The Lawn,’ Brunswick Road, Gloucester. A 
hydraulic press is provided with three moulds 
carried on a rotating frame. In these the slabs 
are formed. They are then raised by a vacuum 
plate and mechanically lifted on to trolleys for 
conveyance to the drying room. 

Water-Closets.—7,939. W. CASSELS, 9, Allan 
Park, Stirling. The closet consists of a glazed 
fireclay recess the upper part of which curves 
forward, the lower part being formed with an 
oval opening. By this arrangement it is claimed 
that the clos2t is made more sanitary. 

Partition Walls.—9,843. J. J. THOMPSON, 
Eversley, Weaverham, near Northwich. Wires 
are stretched from wall to.wall and the partition 
is built up of brickwocd or porous earthenware 
slabs having tongues and grooves, the wires 
fitting in the joints across each course. 


The following specifications were published o on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
June 23rd. A summary of the more important — 
of them will be given neat week, The name 
in italics is that of the communicator of the 
invention, 

1901.—7,161, CHAMBERS, pulley block. 7,692, 
BUTRICK, ‘combination measuring instrument. 
8,432, DANIEL, self-locking and self-releasing 
8! tiding ladders. 9,019, BJORNSTAD, electric 
controlling gear for lifts or hoists. Gls: 
SCHIMANDL, alarm attachments for the locks 
of doors, windows, &c. 9,200, HARRIS, guides 
for band saws. 10,341, EWART, jndependent 
hot-water radiator. 10,782, BARR & WILKIN- 
SON, discharging sewage on to bacteria beds, 
filters, or tanks for sewage. 13,015, MANKARZ, 
joiners’ cramps. 16, 378, Severs, down and 
ventilating pipes and brackets. 18,020, EVANS, 
hot-water heating aprara'us. 20,822, WELL.- 
MAN, sash-locks. 22,779, METCALF & Woop, 
fireplaces. 24,136, ALERED WILLIAM Moore, 
wood-block paving. 25,744, PLASTER & MILLER, 
combined door knobs and alarm bells. 25,838, 
COCHRAN, securing handles to door locks. 
25,985, DuBy & SHINN, carpenters’ tools for 
setting-out work. 

1902,—1,548, OTIS ELEVATOR Co., Lrp. (Otis 
Elevator Co.) lifts. 2,145, BoscH, ventilating 
fan or screen. 3,210 VOGT, elevator for. deep 
wells. 3,588, Woop, glazing bar. © 4,358, 
ANDERSON & BORCHERS, combined brick and . 
tile for walls, &e, 5,115, Scamirr, tool: for 
making holes in wal's. 5,481, JOBSON, ‘fireplaces. 
6,032, BREMER, fireproof ceilings or floors. 
6,166, W0sTEFELD, flouls. , 


The Club-House at Open: ae the Halifax Golf Club, 


_ exhibited in this year’s Academy exhibition and 


illustrated on p. 177 of our issue for last week, is 
erected on the site and chiefly from the materials 
of eight old cottages. The stone is the local sand- 
stone roughly squared and coursed.- The roof is 
covered with stone slabs known locally as grey 
slates. The garden slopes down to a trout stream 
which separates it from the home green. The 
contractors were :—Mason, Messrs. Smithies & 

Murgatroyd, Mount Tabor, Halifax ; joiner, 
Messrs. F. Greenwood & Sons, Gibraltar, Halifax ; 
s'ater and plasterer, Mr. N. Crabtree, Ogden, 
near Halifax ; and plumber, Mr. Wilson Stocks, 
Queensbury, near Bradford. The architects 
were Messrs. Joseph F. Walsh & Graham 
Nicholas; of Muscum Chambers, Halifax, 


~ 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Surveying & Sanitation. 


A Photographic Survey of Surrey. —A provisional 
committee has be:n formed to inaugurate a 
photographic survey of Surrey, comprising the 
scenery, geology and natural history, antiquities, 
buildings, streets, social life and public events of 
the Surrey of to-day, as well as the reproduction 
of old prints, maps and records of the Surrey of 
the past. The hon. secretary pro tem. is Mr. H. 
D. Gower, 55, Benson Road, Croydon. 

Bishop’s Park, Fulham, is to be extended by 
the addition of the adjoining ground known 
as Milder’s Meadow, which is 8} acres in extent. 
The cost of laying-out the land and embank- 
ing the river-front is estimated at £16,957 10s. 
Of this sum the local municipality will provide 
£4,957 10s, and the County Council will be 
asked by their Parks and Open Spaces Com- 
mittee to sanction a contribution of the balance 
of £12,000 to the scheme, 

“ The Sanitation of London.”—This is the title 
of a little pamphlet by Mr. R. Harris Reeves, 
C.E., which has just been published by Messrs. 
Hodgetts, Ltd., 13, Ciifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, 
price 2s. The author condemns the system of 
ventilating sewers by openings in streets, allow- 
ing the gaszs to diffuse in the air, and contends 
that the question is rather one of pneumatics. 
He states that the main sewers of the London 
County Council are the chief cause of impure 
air being distributed throughout the streets of 
Fulham, which he takes-as an instance. - 

Reigate’s Park—-Mr., George Taylor, of Margery, 
has presented a park to Reigate in commemora- 
tion of the Coronation. It is situated on Colley 
Hill, about» half a mile from the station and 
overlooking the town, It is approached by 
beautiful wooded walks, one being the celebrated 


~ Pilgrim’s Way. The view from the park is 


quite equal to that from Box Hill. It extends 
for fifty miles, and eleven counties. can. be seen. 
At the bottom of the hill is a. caye running 
under the hill for half a mile, which is really 
an old stone quarry, from which came the stone 
used in building Windsor Castle and many of the 
churches in the county, On the north side the 
park is protected by the Margery Wood of 
eighty-two acres, which greatly adds to the 
beauty of the situation. 


Law Cases. 
Workmen’s Compensation: Chimneys Included in 


the Height.—An important decision under the 
Workmen’s Compensation Act was given by 


Judge Coventry in the Lancaster County Court | 


on Friday last, A joiner fell from a ladder, and 
his employer refused compensation on the ground 
that the building was not 30ft. high from the 
ground to the roof. It was urged that the 
chimney should be included in measuring the 
height of the building under the Act. This 
made the building 31ft. high. His Honour 
agreed with this interpretation of the Act, and 
awarded the compensation claimed. 
Southampton’s New Building By-laws.—A num- 
ber of prosecutions under the new Corporation 
building by-laws were heard at the Southampton 
Police Court recently. Moderate fines were 
inflicted. At the conclusion of the hearings, 
Alderman Button said the sole object of the 
Corporation and the Works Committee was that 
the by-laws should be carried out. There was 
no desire to press hardly on anyone, but the 
fact that they had such roads as Brooklyn Road, 
Somerset Road, and a few others, was a scandal, 
and the Corporation was determined that the 
by-laws should be carried out in future. He 
hoped every builder in the town would study 
the by-laws and see that they were carried out, 
in which cas2 they would‘not be put to the 
annoyance of being brought before the Court, 
Re E. A. Cave.—On Thursday last in the Court 
of Bankruptcy an application for an order of 
discharge was made by Edward A. Cave, of 
Langland Gardens, Finchley Road, N.W. It 
appeared that between 1888 and 1891 the debtor 
and a relative carried on business together as 
speculative builders. The debtor was then in 
employment until 1893, when he resumed busi- 
ness on his own account at Hampstead and 


pa 


Maida Vale. He estimated the total cost of the 
buildings since erected by him at between 
£200,000 and £250,000. The receiving order 
was made in July, 1900, the liabilities being 
returned at £27,556; the assets have since 
realised £50 only. Mr. C, A. Pope, assistant- 
receiver, repoited that the debtor since 1894 had 
had no capital of his own, and that the success- 
ful issue of his operations depended upon his 
being able to effect advantageous sales of the 
buildings when completed. Hs Honour, Mr, 
Registrar Giffard, said that the debtor had em- 
barked upon operations which were enormously 
beyond his means, and the order of discharge 
must be suspended for three years. 


Builders’ Notes. 


The Abbey Brick and Tile Works, Whalley, has 
started its machinery and commenced to turno 
out bricks, 

London County Council.—At last week’s meeting 
of the Council the report of the Finance Com- 
mittee for the past year and an estimate for 
1902-3 were approved, In moving their adoption 
Lord Welby reminded the Council that it was 
committed to greatimprovements. The Holborn 
improvement was estimated to cost 43 millions, 
of which £2,000,000 had already been spent, 
This was costing the Council £60,000 a year 
simply in interest, with hardly any recoupment 
at present. He hoped the Council would 
look at the diminishing balance of Exchequer 
contributions coming in retief of rates; the 
declining tramway receipts; and on every side 
they saw already on them, or coming upon them, 
an increased charge upon the rates. 


Engineering Notes. 


“Oakley Grange,”’ Shrewsbury, has been fitted 
by Messrs. John King, Ltl., engineers, of Liver- 
pool, with their “ Rahnee” radiators and * Rex” 
radiator valves. 

New Cantilever Bridges in North Tynedale have 
been erected ata cost of about £3,500 over the 
Norih Tyne and Tarset Burn, near Tarsct, The 
engineers were Messrs. Sandeman & Moncrieff. 

The Technical and Art School, Wakefield, is being 
supplied with exhaust roof ventilators and inlet 
panels by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, of 
Manchester. 

Electric Trams at Northampton.—The Town 
Council have decided to replace their 7} miles 
of horse tramways by the overhead electric 
traction system, at an estimated cost of 
£120,000. 

Mr. J. R. Bass, M.1.C.E., superintending en- 
gineer of the Uganda Railway, was killed 
recently by a trolly collision at the age of 
forty-one years. He was educated in Germany, 
and. articled to a firm of engineers in West- 
minster. After a time he went to Australia— 
first to Sydney, where he was for about eighteen 
months in the engineer-in-chief’s office, then to 
Melbourne, to make a light railway in Gipps- 
land. He was engaged for some years in cGon- 
structing various road, water and railway works 
throughout the colony. In 1893 he went to 
California, and after a short time there returned 
to England, He left for Mombasa in November, 
1895. 

American Open-Hearth Steel. According to the 


‘recently-issued report of the American Iron and 


Steel Association, the total production of open- 
hearth steel in the United States during 1901, 
including direct steel castings, was 4,656,309 
gross tons, The output for 1900 was 3,398,135 
tons, so that there was an increase last year of 
1,258,174 tons, or over 37 per cent. In 1900 the 
American open-hearth steel production for the 
first time exceeded that of Great Britain, which 
then amounted to 3,156,050 tons, and was the 
largest output in our history. The American 
open-hearth steel made in 1901 was produced by 
ninety works in fourteen States. In the previous 
year ninety-four works in seventeen States made 
open-hearth steel. The output of open-hearth 
steel made by the basic process in 1900 was 
2,545,091 tons, and by the acid process 853,044 
tons. In 1901 the output was—basic steel 
3,618,993 tons, and acid steel 1,037,316 tons, 
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UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, LONDON. 


Proposed Alterations and Extensions. 


HE idea of making provision for University 
education in London is as old as the days 
of Queen Elizabeth, when Sir Thomas Gresham 
instituted the foundation that bears his name; 
but beyond that foundation, with its varying 
fortunes, little was done until the beginning of 
the nineteenth century. At that time on the 
initiative of Thomas Campbell,. supported by 
a committee of prominent men, University 
College was founded. The design and plans 
finally adopted for the buildings were by William 
Wilkins, R.A., and the foundation-stone of the 
central block was laid on April 30th, 1827. This 
block was completed at a cost of £86,000, 
and was opened on October Ist, 1828; and 
since then the college buildings have been added 
to on several occasions, the additions comprising 
the Brundrett wing, the Birkbeck Laboratory, 
the north wing and the engineering wing (in- 
complete). The college has three faculties— 
Arts and Liws, Science (including Engineering 
and Architecture) and Medicine. 

An appeal is now being made for funds to 
enable the college to be extended, and it is 
proposed to incorporate it with the University 
of London. Towards this policy of incorpora- 
tion the Drapers Company has offered £30,000 
tothe University and for the same purpose a 
former student has offered an equal sum to 
University College. 

But these sums are quite insufficient. A 
further sum of £110,000 is required in order to 
free the whole of the existing college buildings 
for University purposes and render incorporation 
possible. Much larger sums, amounting in all 


_Cincluding the £110,000 already mentioned) to 


more than a million, are necessary in order to 
perfect and complete the college. A public 
meeting in support of the present scheme was 
held at the Mansion House on Friday last. 

Donations and subscriptions should be sent to 
the treasurer, Sir R. Farrant, at the College, 
Gower Street, W.C. 

The accompanying plans show the alterations 


| and extensions proposed to be made, but they 


are subject to revision if and when the Council 
may be in possession of the requisite funds, The 
plans have been prepared by Messrs. Roger 
Smith & Son in consultation with the College 
staff, but it should be understood that they are 
tentative only: ahd doubtless when working 
drawings are prepared there will be some 
modifications in detail. The lettering in thin 
letters, usually inside the outline of the part 
of the building to which it refers, indicates 
the present use of that part. The lettering in 
thick letters, placed outside the outlines, shows 
the intend-d future use. The portions shown 
with walls in outline will not be altered. ~ The 
portions that are hatched are existing buildings 
which it is proposed to remodel, The portions 
shown with walls blacked are new buildings. 
For the extensions which are immediately 
necessary the college possesses ample space. 
At the pres2nt time it forms an imperfect quad- 
rangle, of which the west side is incomplete. 
The whole of the south wing is, however, occu: 
pied by the boys’ school (University College 
School), which also has the use of 13 acres of 
college land as a playground, In order to 
obtain the needful accommodation for Univer- 
sity teaching and research, it is necessary in the 
first place to obtain possession of the south side 
by rem ving the boys’ school, which ought to be 
provided with a dignified building on a fine 
treehold site further from the centre of London 
(it is estimated that the cdst of this would be 
at least £60,000). If the school were thus pro- 
v.ded for, its buildings and playground would 
be available for University purposes. The de- 
partment of botany might be housed on the 
top floor, the lower floors being allocated to the 
faculties of arts and laws, for the provis'on of 
much-nezdel seminars (research workrooms) 
and classrooms for the modern language and 
history schools, teachers’ training, and other 
departments. In the second place, the quad- 
rangle must- be completed by building the 
west side. In the south half would be found 
the extra space required for engineering, 
applied mithematics and geology ; in the north 
half the upper floor would be devoted to 
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physiology, the first floor to physiological and 
patholog’cal chemistry, and the ground floér 
and basement to chemistry. A certain amount 
of space would in this way be set free in 
the north wing, and would be altered to 
accommodate the new department of phar- 
macolcgy. The increased accommodation in 
the anatomical department, including the pre- 
vision of an anatomical museum, as well ag 
special laboratories, will be provided by a re- 
modelling of the north-east corner of the college 
and of ihe present low buildings in the court- 
yard. The rebuilding of this block will also 
provide the much-needcd extension of the 
zoological department. In the same way the 
physics department could be enlarged by adding 
to the present building. ‘The completion of the 
west wing and its equipment wou'd cost £100,000. 
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A reference to the plans will show how the 
proposed arrangements of laboratories will bring 
together the various departments according to 
their natural relations, thus providing for that 
continual interchange of ideas;men and mate- 
rial which is of so supreme importance in the 
organisation of a University institute. As to 
the library at University College, this already 
contains 100,000 yolumes, but it is so over- 
crowded that access to the books is difficult, and 
sometimes almost impossible.s Increased library 
accommodation is therefore urgently needed, 
If separate accommodation were provided for 
the anatomical and pathological collections, the 
present museum could be_converted into a 
library adapted in every way for its purpose. 
The present library could then be utilized for 
displaying the unrivalled Egyptological collec- 
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tions of Prufessor Petrie, and would serve asa 
laboratory for research in this and other 
branches of archeology. The cost of these 
alterations, including the necessary expenditure 
in bringing the library up to date, wculd be 
£10,000, 


The Chairs of Architecture and Fine Arts. 


It is perhaps opportune to refer to the two 
chairs of architecture and fine arts at Uni- 
versity College, The chair of architecture was 
instituted in 1841, and was the first chair of the 
kind in this country. The first professor was 
Thomas L. Donaldson (1841-65). He laid the 
foundations for the work of the department, 
and began the preparation and collection of the 
large series of diagrams which now form part of 
the equipment of the classes; he also left funds 
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(Prepared by Messrs, Roger Smith & Sun in consultation with the College staff.) 
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to provide in each session two silver medals for 
the encouragement of the study of architecture. 
His successor was Mr. T. Hayter Lewis, F.S.A., 
who developed the work of the college classes 
and who was largely instrumental in establish- 
ing and organising the examinations in architec- 
ture held by the Royal Institute of British 
There is a class for architecture as 
a fine art, and one for the study of construc- 
tion : the latter is attended, to a certain extent, 
by students of engineering. 
penters’ Company established at the college, as 
part of a scheme for promoting technical educa- 
tion, two evening classes for drawing and in- 
struction under the direction of the professor of 
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architecture. One is for architectural drawing 
and the other for the teaching of building con- 
struction. More recently a class has been 
instituted under the same scheme for measiring 
and estimating builders’ work. The entire 
expense of these classes is borne by the Carpen- 
ters’ Company. The chair has hitherto been 
occupied by an architect engaged in practice, 
and no one else is so fit to carry the work on 
with advantage to the students; but this cireum- 
stance limits the amount of time which can be 
given by the professor to his duties. Probably 
the most practicable arrangement would be to 
have a professional professor as before, to ba 
remunerated by fees, and to give the most im- 
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portant lectures and* general supervision; a 
well-qualified assistant-professor to take charge 
of the drawing studio and to lecture on matters 
which may be allotted to him; and a teacher of 
measuring and estimating. For the full develop- 
ment of the department more space is required 
and more complete equipment. 
who attend the lectures on architecture are, 
nearly all of them, engaged during the day as 
| assistants or pupils in architects’ offices; and 
for their convenience the clas3es are held in the 
Tt will in time be desirable to institute 
day classes. Space can be found inthe engineer- 
ing wing of the College (when completed) for a 
museum, dra‘ving-office and lecture-room, 


The students 
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The chair of fineart.at the college was endowed 
in 1870 under the will of the late Mr, Felix 
Slade. There are three professorships on the 
same foundation, the other two being at Oxford 
and Cambridge respectively, where lectures on 
the history or criticism of art are delivered by 
the Slade professors. At University College 
the Slade professorship has been developed 
more on the practical side of art teaching. ‘The 
chair has been held by Sir E. J. Poynter, P.R.A., 
and Mr. Alphonse Legros. At intervals lectures 
have been given on the Chemistry of Painting 
by Professor C, Graham and Mr. C, J. Wilson, 
on Applied Art by Mr. Hugh Stannus, on the 
history of art by Mr. J. H. Middleton, and on 
the art of illustration by Mr. Joseph Pennell. 
Sculpture was taught from 1893-98 by Mr. G. 
J. Frampton, A.R.A., but was discontinued owing 
to want of space. This department, is already 
well equipped and fairly endowed, but it is over- 
crowded and needs more space for the develop- 
ment of special departments, such as sculpture 
and etching. Space for these can be found in 
the north wing when the extensions proposed 
have been made. The gallery of casts required 
for the archeological schol would be available 
also for the Fine Art students. Endowments 
are needed-for a teacher of sculpture and for a 
lectureship in the history of art. For each of 
these a sum of £150 a year would suffice, so that 
the total additional endowment required by the 
department is £300 a year, equivalent to 
capital sum of £10,000. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Appointment as Surveyor in the Colonies, 

LONDON, 8.W.—W. F. R. writes: ‘‘ What are 
the chances of employment for a surveyor in 
any of the British colonies? I am twenty-five 
years of age, and hope shortly to be elected a 
Fellow of the Surveyors’ Institution.” 

We consider there are plenty of openings for 
competent surveyors in the colonies, the best 
perhaps being Canada, though Australia is 
making great strides. Africa will doubtless 
experience a great revival after the war is over. 
Theresare few Government appointments open, 
and the Colonial Governments appoint their own 
officers. You can obtain particulars from the 
various Agents-General for the Colonies in 
London. 

Chapel Design, 
£ SHEFFIELD.,—MASBRO’ writes: (1) To whom 
should I send plans of a Primitive Methodist 
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Sunday school to be built in a rural district? It 
is to accommodate 400 persons, with classrooms 
on the ground floor and a large hall on the upper 
floor. (2) How would the floor space and cubical 
contents be determined? (3) How should the 
strength of the first floor be calculated? (4) 
What is the best material for the floor, con- 
sidering expense? 
plaster roof, what height should the ceiling be so 
as to make it suitable for concerts, &c.? (6) 
Kindly mention any other matters needing 
special attention.” 

(1) Nowhere. The Education Department 
| has nothing to do with denominational schools 
used for other than secular instruction. Possibly 
the Primitive Methodists may have some fund 
from which a grant might be obtained, and if so 
the trustees of this fund would doubtless require 
to see the pians, but upon this matter the local 
minister could advise best. (2) It would be 
best to obtain the regulations of the Education 
Department (write to the secretary of the 
Department, Whitehall, S.W.) with regard to 
Board: schools, and to follow them in the 
matters of floor and cubic space. (3) Calculate 
fora total load of 2 cwts per ft. super., to in- 
clude the weight of the floor itself and a moving 
crowd of persons upon it. (4) For the ground 
floor cemented concrete, and for the first floor 
ordinary joists and floor boards would be 
cheapest, carried on steel joists at 8ft. or 10ft. 
centres, (5) Good proportions are obtainable 
by making the room a double eube —that: is, its 
length should be twice its breadth, and its 
heighth equal to its breadth. (6) Light and 
ventilation ; at least two broad stairways from 
concert-room, constructed without winders, and 
in flights of not fewer than three nor more than 
thirteen stairs; all doors to open outwards, and 
to be without bolts, swinging doors being best 
which would open with a slight push from 
within ; and no obstruction to exits. G,A.T. M. 


Foundations of High Warehouse. 


GLASGOW.—CRAFTSMAN writes: “ The accom- 
panying drawing shows the foundations for an 
eight-storey warehouse. The columns are placed 
at 12ft. centres and the foundation is continuous, 
8 by 6 steel joists in 36ft. lengths, jointed 
midway between columns and fishplated, being 
used to distribute the weight. Are thes? heavy 
enough? Should they be placed as in Fig. 1,or 
is Fig. 2an improvement? Is the method of 
bolting down the columns correct? Can you 
suggest any improvements? Fig. 3 shows the 
back wall foundation built on our own ground 
with projection on one side only. Is the method 
adopted satisfactory, or could it be amended?” 

The design of the foundations for an eight- 
storey warehouse is hardly the subject for free 
enquiry columns. The final decision would 
depend upon many points of which no mention 
is made, and the risk is too great for the 
subject to be tampered with. The position of 
rolled joists shown in Fig, 2 is better than that 
of Fig. 1, as they would be better protected from 
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corrosion and would resist the stress rather 
better, the concrete beams being in the position 
of continuous girders over a series of equidistant 
supports, the surface stress changing at intervals 
from tension to compression, and vice vers’. 
The 3in. “ payement slab” is much too thin to 
place under a column with a load of 160 tons; 
it should be a carefully dressed stone consider- 
ably thicker and of larger area. The base of 
The columns may b2 
bolted down as shown, but they do not usually 


*}, require so.much holding. With regard to the 


back wall, the method of putting the founda- 
tions of a wall entirely on one side is never 
satisfactory and seldom safe. It should not be 
attempted in the cass of a high warehous? unless 
absolutely necessary, and then special precau- 
tions must be taken to avoid settlement. 
HENRY ADAMS, 


Removiog Splashings on Tiled Porch. 
EpsoM.—TENANT writes : “‘ How can I remove 
cement and lime splashings on the surface of a 

blue and red Staffordshire tiled porch ?” 
Apply acids, as we recommended for removing 
efflorescence on brickwork oa p. 70 of our issue 
for March 19th last. ¥ 


Slating. 


LIVERPOOL,—D..H. W. writes; ‘“ With regard 
to question 6 of the S.K..examination in build- 
ing construction published in your issue for last 
week, could not the»slate be nailed at the 
head?” =e 

See p. 372 of our issue for January 8th and 
p. 403 of that for January 22nd, 1902. 


Correspondence. 


“ An American Contractor’s Energy.” 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


SALFORD. ; ; 

Sir,—On p. 185 of your issue for last week it is 
stated that Mr, James Stewart, of Pittsburg, has 
secured the contract for building the new 
Midland Hotel at Manchester. This statement 
is incorrect, inasmuch as we are the contractors 
for the work, upon which we have been engaged 
for some time past. Mr. Stewart has only quite 
recently been appointed building manager by the 
Midland Railway Company, and is in no way con- 
nected with the contract for the erection of the 


. new hotel.—Yours truly, 


WILLIAM BROWN & SON, 


[The paragraph in question was taken from 
the “Daily Mail,’ to whom it was sent as a 
separate telegram from their Pittsburg corre- 
spondent. We regret that there was no founda- 
tion for the statement and are glad to publish 
the above correction.—ED, B.J. | 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON 
EXAMINATIONS. 


QUEST.ONS AND ANSWERS IN BUILDING 
CONSTRUOTION.—ADVANCED STAGE, 


{Nore.—The questions and answers in the 
Elementary Stage were published in our 
last issue. It was only permissible to answer 
sia questions of the paper given below. | 


21. EXPLAIN why the sand for mortar should 
be clean, sharp sand free from clay. What is a 
hydraulic lime, and in what respects does it 
differ from rich or fat lime? Portland cement 
is made from lime and clay; explain the 
difference between Portland cement mortar and 
common lime mortar to which clay is added. 

(24) 

a. Because it is found that work done with 
mortar in which there is any noticeable quantity 
of clayey or ‘loamy ”’ matters is very injuriously 
affected by frost. 

b. Hydraulic lime results from burning lime- 
stone which contains, finely distributed through 
it, particles which in some degree make the 
burnt limestone resemble the burnt clinker of 
Portland cement. 1t does not require grinding 
like cement clinker, but it is slower. in slaking 
than rich or fat lime ; mortar made of it “sets,” 
that is, it hardens permanently while still wet. 
Rich or fat lime results from burning limestone 
free from clayey matters; it does not ‘set” ; 
that is, mortar or plaster made of it may dry 
firm owing tO some pastey qualities, but on 
being re-wetted it returns to the soft condition 
apparently unchanged from its first condition 
of soft mortar or “ coarse stuff.’’ 

c. In the case of Portland cement the lime 
and clay have been burned together, and a 
chemical combination exists which does not 
exist when clay is added to common or rich 
lime mortar. 

22. If it is an advantage to have wide joints 
for brickwork built with Portland cement 
mortar, what change in the dimensions of the 
bricks is desirable for such work? What tests 
should be applied to a particular make of bricks 
proposed to be used in important exposed work 
and built with cement mortar? What are fire- 
bricks, and how do they differ from common 
bricks? (24) 

a. The breadth and thickness of a brick 
should bear simple relations to its length : it is 
necessary that the length of a brick should be 
equal to twice its breadth together with the 
thickness of a mortar joint The length re- 
maining constant, for thicker joints the breadth 
should be diminished ; and if it is necessary to 
have a definite number of courses, say, four to 
make l4in. high, the thickness must also be 
diminished, so that four thicknes:es and four 
joints will make I4in. 

b. The bricks and mortar ought to have 
nearly the same rate of expansion and contrac- 
tion ; the mortar ought to adhere to the bricks ; 
a heavy non-absorbent brick is best. Build a 
cube (or nearly a cube), say 14 bricks square 
and l4in. high; allow a reasonable time for set- 
_ ting under water ; dry ; re-wet ; submit to frost ; 
_ observe skin of bricks ; pull the cube apart ; test 
for adhesion, &c. 

ce. Bricks which will bear high temperatures 
without injury or change of shape. In this they 
differ from common bricks. They are made from 
fireclays having very various chemical com- 
position. 
cent. of silica. 

23. Take 9 bushels of sand and 3 bushels of 
Portland cement, and makeit into mortar; how 
many bushels of mortar (approximately) will 
you have? If upright joints are jin. thick and 
the beds jin. thick (allowing for the frog), how 
many courses of a two-brick wall 12 bricks long 
will this quantity build? The dimensions of 
bricks are Yin, by 4jin. by 3in. Will you use 
more mortar per cub. yd. of brickwork in a 
_ two-brick wa!l than in a one-brick wall, and, if 
so, how much more? (24) 

a. Much depends on the coarseness and uni- 
formity of grain in the sand. Using a 4b, 
cocoa-tin as a measure —1 of cement, 3 of sand, 
and # of water gave 22 measures of cement 
mortar, Multiply this by 3; the answer is 

8 bushels nearly. ~ 


Dinas ‘ fireclay’ contains 97°62 per. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


b, Bed of course 
= I14in, x 18‘bin, x Jin, = 1,845°4 
Cross joints 


= 12 18*o1n, Xi 3in. X 410. == 0010 
Longitudinal joints 

3X 108in. X 3in. X fin, = 486°0 

2, 664-4 


(Assuming a course of stretchers.) 
2,664 cub. in, in one course. 
46,656 rf sae CUDS yds 
21 bushels in a cub, yd., say. 
46656 x 8 __ ae 
Sho 664 say 65 courses, 
ce, Yes. Of'a one-brick wall 4 yds. super, will 
make a cubic yard; of a two-brick wall, 2 yds. 
super. will make a cubic yard + 1,296 cub. in. 
(the mortar in the joints between); it will 
therefore take nearly 1,296 cub, in. of mortar 
more per cubic yard for a two-brick wall than 
for a one-brick wall, 


*24. Explain and illustrate by sket*hes how 
you would set the kitchen range shown? Show 
the flues; show by a diagram the connections 
between the boot boiler and the hot-water cocks 
in scull ry, bathroom, &c. Why is a gafety- 
valve needed? Show where it may be placed. 

(24) 

The drawing is fairly clear. AAA are the 
dampers to the flues. The circular openings are 
to allow of the flues to be cleaned. At, pieces 
of iron compel the heated gases to turn towards 
the front before reaching the upright flue. The 
flues are allowed to widen so as to expose the 
whole back of the oven (and roaster) to the hot 
gases, Th? hot gases pass under the boot boiler 
as shown, and then behind the boiler. BB are 
fire-blocks. The coli supply must come from a 
tank at a definite height, supplied by a ball cock 
from the water main. The relief pipe must 
stand somewhat higher than the cold-water 
supply tank. It might be supposed, seeing that 
the cold supply pipe is free and that the relief 
pipe is*also free, that there is no need for a 
safety valve D; but at night, when there is no 
movement of water and when the cold supply 


SOLUTION TO QUESTION 24, 


tank and relief pipe are far from the fire, the 
water in these pipes may become ice in frosty 
weather, the pipes thus becoming plugged, and 
in these circumstances a brisk fire in the range 
may caus? a serious explosion D is a con- 
venient position for a safety-valve. 

25. Sketch neatly to the scale of j;, showing 
the mortar joints with double lines, the elevation 
of about 4ft. by 4ft. of snecked rabble wall ; 
give also the top of the sample in plan. How 
many bushels of sand and of lime, and what 
weight of “stock” (stone), approximately, is 
needed per cub. yd. for this masonry—the wall 
is 18in. thick ? (23) 
(See illustration to question 9 published in last - 

week’s issue.) 

Mortar.—1} bushels of lime to 6 bushels of 
sand. The quantity of “stock” to the cub. yd, 


depends very much upon the nature of the stone | 


and the judgment with which the stock is sent 
from the quarry : 2 tons to the cub, yd. is a fair 
approximation, 
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26. How would you prepare 6 bushels of 
plasterer’s coarse stuff (21 bushels in a cub, yd.)? 
Give the quantities of sand, lime and hair. How 
many sq. yds. of lathed work will this quantity 
cover—two-coat work? Describe “scouring’’ 
and “setting.” How is grey setting stuff pre- 
pared? What is gauged putty set, and for 
what is it used ? 

(See answer to question 5 in last week’s issue.) 

For the purpose of answering this question, 1 
measure (jlb. cocoa-tin) of quicklime was 
slaked, and it was found to make 2 measures of 
putty ; this mixed with 3 measures of sand made 
3% measures of mortar. This coarse stuff was 
richer in lime than that generally used. 

Take 13 bushels of quicklime, 53 bushels of 
sand, and 24 lbs. of hair to make 6 bushels of 
coarse stuff. It will cover about 9 sq. yds, on 
laths, two coats, 

Scouring.—The straightened coarse stuff is 
a'lowed to stand till the surface is firm ; it is 
then wetted with a brush and worked over with 
a hand-float ; scouring may be repeated several 
times ; grey setting stuff may also be scoured. 


Cold Supply 


Seacdlery, 


Setting.—The final surface coat, or coats. 

Grey setting stuff is prepared from lime putty 
and washed fine sharp sand, thoroughly mixed ; 
the sand should be passed through a fine sieve. 

Gauged putty set is putty gauged with plaster- 
of-Paris ; it is used for setting ceilings. 

27. Describe the mixing of paint from its 
common commercial state--ground in oil. De- 
scribe the complete painting of a new white-deal 
inside door; it is to be finished a light drab 
colour. How would you test, for adulteration, 
a sample of white lead which has been ground 
in oil? (29) 

a. The paint (assumed to be white lead) is 
taken from the cask and put in a paint-pot, 
where it is stirred up with boiled oil; it is 
stained to the required shade by adding stainer 
(say, raw Turkey umber), and the proper quantity 
of driers is added. A second paint-pot is now 
covered with a piece of thin cotton cloth bound 
with a string. The mixed paint is worked 
through this with a brush. In this way all 
pieces of old skin, &c., are removed, and the 
strained paint may be brought to the proper 
consistency with boiled oil and turps, when it 
is ready for use. 

b, Any knots are “killed” ; use patent knotting 
(shellac dissolved in spirits of wine), The work 
now gets a first or priming coat. The white 
lead for this coat is definitely stained either 
with red or with a small quantity of lamp- 
black. When the priming is dry and hard, the 
work is wellrubbed with glass-paper, and all holes 
(nail-holes, &c.) and defects are stopped with 
putty. The work now gets a second coat of 
colour not very different from the finished 
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colour—white-‘ead stained with raw Turkey 
umber: this coat should have a fair quantity of 
turps used for thinning (if the work is to. be 
hard). When the second coat is firm the work 
is again rubbed with glass-paper (note after 
glass-papering the work should always be well 
dusted), and a third coat of the same kind as 
the second coat is given. When this dries it 
should be seen whether the colour: bears, 7.e., 
whether the surface is uniform and that some 
parts are not “dead” and some parts glossy. . If 
the colour does not bear, give a fourth coat. The 
final coat is given thinned nearly altogether 
with turps, so that it dries nearly “ flat.” 

ec. Boil in strong nitric acid, which destroys 
the oil and dissolves the lead on the addition of 
water : sulphate of barium will not dissolve and 
the white lead will dissolve. (Rivington.) 

28. You have to slate a house of which the 
eave is 23ft. from the ground. Describe how 
you will proceed with the work : dress the slates, 
scaffold, provide battens and nails. How will 
you dress for mitre valleys and hips? Sketcha 
slate (24in, by 12in.) holed and dressed. At 
what parts of a roof does waste occur? How 
many square inches of complete roof may one 
slate (24in. by 12in. and din, lap) be supposed 
to cover? 

The slates are tried for square; dressing 
marked; and holes marked, from blade of 
T-square. Holes are punched with punching 
tool. Put up hanging cripples to carry three 
breadths of 9in. by l3in. boards at a height of 
3ft. below eave. From this light scaffold work is 
commenced. See that valleys are properly 
sheeted and the lead in place...Nail-on the 


tilting-piece: nail on battens to the proper | 


gauge: see that raglets are right: measure 
exact length of rafter (this should be done before 
holing so that any waste of slate due to the 
length may be given as increased lap). The 
doubling eaves-course is of slates cut to be 
ldin. long. The battens are 3in. by lin. nailed 
with 23in. steel nails. Slates nailed with Qin. 
galyanised iron nails.. To cut the slates for 


m tre_yalleys and hips, nail three light laths | 


together as a triangle t» give the exact angle 
to which the slates must be cut. Keep your 
perpends right. For woiking on the finished 
slating use creepies to carry the ledger, . You 
must finish at the ridge with two thicknesses 
of slating. At chimneys, &c., work your soakers 
in with the slating; see that the covers are 
secure in the raglets, &e. Set the ridge tiles on 
a full bed at each joint, cut off the mortar flush ; 
see that the slates are not smeared. Render 
inside with good 
coarse stuff. 

(See solution to question 6 in last week’s issue.) 

Waste occurs at eaves, at hips, valleys, sky- 
lights, chimneys, finishing end of roof, ridges. 
A slate may be supposed to cover the area of its 
margin; with the s'ates as given, each slate 
covers 120 84. in. of roof. 

29. Draw carefully to the scale of 1, the half- 
ou'side e’evation of a double-leaved hall or porch 
door. The door opening is 7ft. 3in. by 4ft. + the 
door, each leaf in three panels; top panels raised 
centres, bolection moulded ; lowest panels flush 
and beaded, Show top light and sidelights. 
The opening—soffit of reveal to top of door 
sill 9ft. ; from reveal to reveal 7ft. 6ine Givea 
vertical section from 6in. above soffit to door 
step, showing door frame and sash of top light, 

~and pas-ing through panels of door, showing 
weather board and door sill. 


(See accompanying illustration.) 


30, Of the two wires to an ‘electric bell push 
one is found to be more liable to be injured by 
corrosion than the other, Assuming that: these 
two wires go directly to the battery, one cf 
them is attached to-a zinc rod and the other to 
what projects above a ‘porous:pot”?: 


wire is most liable to corrosion? What special 


rich well-haired plasterer’s 


which | 


Sclulion lo Question 50. 


care would you give to the corroding wire to 
prevent its corrosion? Show by a diagram how 
you would.connect a number of pushes with 
the bell indicator, and battery, so that there 
will. be a minimum quantity of corroding 
wire. (33) 

a, The wire attached to the porous pot. 

b. It should be very carefully and well in- 
sulated and kept dry. 

(See accompanying illustration.) 

*31. Skeleton drawing of a bridge truss loaded 
as shown ; transfer it to your paper. Draw the 
stress diagram to the scale shown; mark on the 
truss the amounts of the stresses in cwts,, show- 
ing compressions by the sign + and tensions by 
the sign -. (36) 

(See accompanying illustration.) 

(Novre,—This is an ordinary piece of stress 
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S ditten to: Gestion: 29 : 


| drawing, but the question tests rapidity of 
work. Students should practice rapid work of 


this kind. Accuracy ig of more importance 
than rapidity, and if any portion of the ques- 
tien is to be left uncompleted, it might pre- 
ferably be the marking of the stresses on the 
truss. The next question is shortened by the 
work of this question.) 

*32. In the truss of the previous question 
loaded as shown, what is the bending moment 
at BC and by what stresses is it resisted? Of 
what use is the member D? (36) 

a. 104375 X 10 = 104375. 1043°75 — 33 x 2 
— 33 X 6=761'75=bending moment. It is 
alg) the moment of vertical forces to the left 


| of BC about tke point E, These forces are re- 


sisted by stresses — 54 in the brace, + 213 in 
the top boom and — 175 in the bottom cord, 


_ Taking the moments of these stresses about E, 
| we have 77635. (54 x ./2+175 x 4) which, 
' seeing that the stresses — 54 and — 175 are. 


round numbers, is in fair agreement. The per- 
pendicular distance of E from the brace (— 54) 
may be found graph'eally, bit ag half a buy is 2ft. 
this distance is manifestly ./2ft. . 

b, The truss is made use of as a parapet or 
fence, and Dis of use for this purpose ; it also 
strengthens the top boom as shortening the 
“strat,” which would otherwise be a two bay 


| strut. 
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ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. 


_ MUNICIPAL HOUSING AND ARTIZANS’ 
DWELLINGS, 


By OWEN FLEMING anp LOUIS 
AMBLER, 


HE Architectural Association held its last 
meeting of the session on Fridav evening 
last, the chair being occupied by Mr. Seth-Smith, 
After the minutes of the previous meeting had 
been read and confirmed, Messra. H. H. Fraser 
(London, W.), W..Guthrie (Chelsea), G. 5S. 
Mitcham (Beckenham) and J, E, Mundell (Lon- 
don, N.) were elected members of the Association. 
The following additional donations to the New 
Premises Fund were then announced :— 


2. Sas 

G.T. Hine - - . - - - 50 0 0 
Max Olarke - - - - - <* 15-150 
O. Gilbertson - - - - = ee) 
Alexander Wood - - - - - 5 5 0 
J.S. Blunt - - - - - - 35 3 0 
A.W. Turnbull - - - - - CO PW, 
Horace Field ~~ - - - - - 2. .2%,.0 
T. Bee - . - - - - eek 0 
E. Oarless - - - - - - Le das 0 
Walter Hearn - - - - - 1 Oh Eat 8 
R. E. Hemingway ~ - - - - eLi59 
G. W. Jones - - - - - leks, 8 
W. M. How ae ecinttett! <) <eeteen fle O 
5913 0 

Donations previously anncunced £4,127 4 6 
Total - - » £A, 217 22.6 


Mr. Owen Fleming (L.C.C.) then read his | 


paper on ‘Municipal Housing: Its Economic 
Basis.” After referring to several housing ex- 
periments, he pointed out that the first point to 
be examined was the soundness of the finan- 
cial basis. Checking influences might arise 
from either of the three classes of persons 
which co-operate in the work of municipal 
housing: (@) the stockholders; (b) the rate- 
payers, represented by the municipalities; («) 
the rent-payers,  - 
The Stockholders, 

The functions of the stockholders are briefly 
to provide the sinews of war. The method 
of raising money, however, varies in different 
cities. The rate of interest paid for the housing 
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work of the London County Council has been 
fixed at 3 per cent. Loans are raised for 
definite periods; varying from thirty years in the 
provinces to sixty years in London and Glasgow. 
In G'asgow the Corporation maintains what is 
known as a “ Floating Loans Fund.” Liverpool 
and Manchester apply to the Local Government 
Board for a separate loan for each housing under- 
taking. One of the most interesting aspects of 
housing finance is the question of the sinking 
fund for the compulsory repayment of loans. 
Parliament has formulated certain Standing 
Orders which require that all moneys advaoced 
to local authorities in Great Britain shall be 
repaid within certain fixed periods, I use the 
term ‘‘Great Britain” advisedly, because the 
policy of loan repayment does not seem to com- 
mend itself to the Colonial mind. At present 
the sinking fund t-rm varies from thirty to forty 
years in the provinces to sixty years in the 
metropolis, but there seems to be no reason why 
the provinces should not be brought up to the 
same scale as London, 

The method of sinking fund repayment 
differs in differ2nt cities. In London the system 
adopted is what is known as the cumulative 
annuity system. To illustrate it, suppose a 
snowball were formed out of the receipts, and 
set a-rolling at the end of the firat year after 
the buildings were opened, Tais snowball 
would continue rolling during fifty-nine years, 
At the end of the second year, a second snow- 
ball of the same size as the first would be 
formed and set off on a similar journey. And 
the completion of the third year would witness 
the formation and departure of a third ball. 
And s> on each year during the whole fifty-nine 
years. When the sixty years were ended, the 
fifty-nine snowballs, which by that time would 
have assumed fifty-nine different sizes, would 
be rolled into one ball, and that great ball 
would represent the total amount of the Joan. 
In some other cities repayment is secured by 
the provision of equal annual instalments of 
principal, with the result that the charge for 
interest and sinking fund is greater during the 
earlier years of a loan than at the later period. 
The disadvantage of this latter system, known 
as the instalment system, is that it is very 
difficult to arrive at an annual estimate of 
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receipts and outgoings, and the difliculties of 
producing a proper housing balance-sheet are 
needlessly enhanced. 


The Ratepayers, 

The functions of the second class of persons 
concerned, namely, the ratepayers, are some- 
what analagous to those exercised in ordinary 
business by executors and guarantors ; as execu- 
tors they have to manage the estate as a trust 
and not for personal profit ; as guarantors they 
have to make good the deficits, if any. Skil- 
fully managed on ordinary business principles 
a housing estate should pay its way, but if any 
deficit appears it has to be made good out of 
the current rate. It is therefore highly impor- 
tant in the interests of the ratepayers that the 
housing. accounts of a municipal corporation 
should be kept entirely distinct and published 
separately from the general accounts. Sum- 
marised, tke financial change in the London 
housing accounts from the date of their inception 
to March 81st, 1901, is as follows :— 


DECREASE IN VALUE, 


CS Sed: 

Rate-rubsidy - - - - 6,913 17 
Depreciation in value of 

estates - - - - 2 

INCREASE IN VALUE. 

Sinking fund account - = 19,811-52, 2 
Reserve fund for repairs - 8,934 18 2 
Cash in hand- - - - 4,033 4 7 
Appreciation in value of 

estates - - - ? 


(Capital expenditure to March 31, 
£772,125 38, 5d.) 


The Rent-payers. 


This class of persons occupies a_ position 
contrary to that of the stockholder. It has no 
permanent interest in the estates. Speaking 
generally, I think it may fairly be assumed 
that rent, like water, willin time find i-s own 
level. 

The Sinking Fund is framed onthe assump- 
tion that the land and buildings will be valueless 
at the expiration of the period, This assumption 
is clearly inaccurate, as the land and buildings 
will possess a very considerable value at that 
date. But the Sinking Fund is accumulating 
more rapidly than the actual value of the 
property is diminishing. 

To illustrate the growth from actual figures 
a table is given showing the annual amounts 
of the Sinking Fund accumulations in the 
London estates. The totals given against each 
year’s dates represent the sum of (a) total 
of previous years’ accumulations; (0) interest 
upon total of previous years’ accumulations ; 
(¢) normal annual instalments from buildings 
already in fund; (d) first annual instalments 
from new buildings completed within previous 


1901 = 


years. 
Year. Sinking Fund. 
1805-6 - - - - £1,103 11 5 
LS0G 7 aha an teu nee 8 PIGT Tae GS 
RLY oy alates aon eee an Wy cake Ne 
1898-9 - . - = LOD S2e <3 298 
1899-190) - - - 14,536 10 5 
FQ00= 1) or ena ee, oP OBIT ee 


Such are the financial conditions which govern 
the housing work of British municipalities, and 
it is now proposed briefly to indicate the process 
by which the actual work-of housing is carried 
on under these financial conditions. 

When a housing scheme has to be prepared 
the simplest method of procedure is for the 
architect to prepare a preliminary p'an showing 
approximately the character of the buildings 
that could be placed upon the site. Anestimate 
should then be prepared of the cost of erecting 
the building shown on the plan. This shou!d 
include all the probable capital expenditure, i.e., 
cost of land, building, architects’ fees, quantities, 
wages of clerk of works, lithography, and all 
items properly chargeable against capital. It is 
generally wise to make a preliminary estimate 
on a cube basis, founded on previous experience. 
Jf the financial margin is then felt to be too 
narrow, rough quantities form a useful check. 
The sketch plans are then forwarded to the 
housing manager for the probable rents and 
annual outgoings to be estimated by him, These 
estimated figures should not be the rents and 
outgoings in force at the time of the estimate, 
but a forecast of those that will probably be in 
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force midway through the sinking fund term. 
In order to facilitate comparison with the 
estimate of cost, the nett annual income reporte1 
by the housing manager is converted by him 
into capital form, and this figure is technically 
known as the amount available. 

The next step is for the preliminary estimate 
of cost to be compared with the preliminary 
amount available, If the amount available 
exceeds the estimate of cost the scheme possesses 
the elements of success. When the officers 
concur that the scheme is the best that can be 
devised, it is presented while in its preliminary 
form to the Housing Committee, and if then it 
is fortunate enough to meet with approval it is 
finally presented to the municipality in the 
form of a typical year’s balance-sheet, which, 
if approved, forms the standard with which ail 
subsequent balance-sheets are concerned. 


Example of a Housing Balance-sheet. 


Accounts prepared to show the estimated 
effect on the rate of certain working class 
dwellings :— 


(a4) MAINTENANCE ACCOUNT, 
Receip!s £ sd 
To Gross rental - : - - - - - 468 0 0 
Less —Empties - - - - 1440 9 
£453 19 3 
Expenditure. $38, oaths 
By Rates and taxcs - - - - - 8419 6 
, Water rate and insurance - : - - 18 6 0 
» Repairs - - - - - - Staye) eee ier t 
», Supervision and collection of rents,£c - 3l 4 4 
» Coutingenc.es - - - - - = ad 14.70 
197.13 5 

, Balance available for payment of interest 
and sinking fund - - - - - 256 5 10 
£453 19 3 


()) INTEREST AND SINKING FUND ACCOUNT. 
&£ 8s. d. 


256 5 10 


Receipts. 
To Balance brought down from maintenance 
account - - - - 


Expenditure. 
By Interest on cost, viz.: — £ PS 


Land (value for housing purposes) - 3,000 
Buildings (including all incidentals) - 6,261 
£6,261 

Tnterest at 3 per cent. on £6,261 - - 187 16 7 


Sinking fund to replace capital raised, 
£6,261, in fifty-nine years by cumulative 


» 


annuity at 24 per cent. - . - - 47 10 10 
;, Estimated annual surplus - - - - 2018 5 
£256 56 10 


If the procedure here outlined is carried out 
with care and judgment there is no reason why 
the housing work of a municipality should not 
proceed smoothly and without giving ground for 
reasonable public criticism. If progress is to 
be quickened it should be accomplished by 
endeavouring to widen the space between the 
boundary limits rather than by overstepping 
them, ‘This can be done either by— 

(a) Reducing the cost of production by im- 
proved organization, taking full advantage of 
moderna machine production ; 

(+) Increasing the amount available by 
perfecting the sj stem of management ; 

(c) Extending the Sinking Fund term. 


Mr, Louis Ambler’s Paper. 

At the beginning cf his paper on “ Artizans’ 
Dwellings from the Private Point of View,” Mr, 
Louis Ambler said that in planning buildings 
one of the chief difficulties was the restrictions 
of the sites, and whereas for municipal artizans’ 
dwellings the sitcs were usually planned as part of 
a large scheme, with wide streets and open 
spaces, the sites for buildings of this class erected 
by private individuals were frequently plots of 
ground bemmed in by buildings on two or tbree 
sides, and with comparatively narrow streets in 
front. Consequently, what would be considered 
the standard minimum sizes for rooms in muni- 
cipal artizans’ dwellings would not be adhered 
to in the case of private buildings of the same 
class, but a lower or smaller standard would be 
considered sufficient. 

It may be well to consider the evolution of 
the artizans’ ‘‘ dwelling,” as it is called, from the 
simple cottage or row of cottages. The simplest 
example is perhaps the two-storey building as 
shown on the plans of those erected on an estate 
in North London. Each division between the 


party walls contains two separate self-contained 
tenements —practically a complete cottage on 
each floor—each with its own approach from the 
street and front door, and itsown yard and small 
garden behind.. The average total cost of thes: 
buildings was about £420 each couple of dwell- 
ings. ‘I'he ground-floor tenement lets for 8s. per 
week and that on the first floor for 93, the 
owner paying the rates, &c. The rate of iuterest 
on the total outlay is about 6 per cent. I may 
here remark that buildings of this class should 
be erected by contract if they are intended to pay. 

The ‘clerk of works and no contract” system 
may be all very well for a house which the 
owner is building for himself and where he can 
perhaps supply part of the materials off his own 
estate. Then his on'y object is to have the best 
work—more or less regardless of cost; but in the 
case of artizans dwellings to be built to pay it 
is a very ditferent matter, and I believe that the 
contract system is the only feasible method of 
doing such work for private individuals, 

A further development of the cottaye-flat type 
of dwelling may be seen in the plans of thos: in 
Lisson Grove, where each tenement occupies two 
storeys instead of one, each having its separate 
gate and entrance from the street, and each 
its own portion of the yard space in the rear. 
The cost of these buildings was at the rate of 
63d. per cub. ft., or an average of £60 per room, 
sculleries and other offices, &c., being thrown in. 
The lower tenement is let for 1ls,a week and 
the upper one for 13s, this being at an avcrage 
of about 2s, 3d. per room inclusive of rates and 
taxes. The buildings pay at the rate of 55 per 
cent. on the total outlay. 

We now come to the third type of artizans’ 
dwellings, that is, the block of tenements having 
a common staircase, As staircases, landings and 
passages are not directly rent-producing, they 
must necessarily be reduced to a minimum, and 
the larger the number of rooms approached by 
one staircase the more economical is the arrange- 
ment, provided that space be not wasted in 
passages, The other most important point in 
the planning, with regard to economy, is that 
the building should be if possible a simple 
para’ lelogram, two rooms deep, and without any 
breaks or projections either back or front, as 
these involve thick walls all round, and add 
considerably to the cost. 

All buildings for the artisan classes should be 
as fire-resisting as possible, and the construction 
should be solid throughout, with no hollow 
spaces for dirt and vermin to collect. Tce floors 
should be of cement-breeze concrete, wi:h the 
boarding nailed directly on to the concrete, the 
boards of the lowest floor being tarred underneath. 
I have found 1 part of Portland cement to 6 
parts of clean, sifted gas breeze suitable for 
floors, and the same in the proportion of 1 to 5 
for staircases and landings; the floors 6in. thick 
being finished with a floated face in cement and 
fine-sifted breeze to receive the wood flooring, 
and, where not boarded, fini-hed with lin. thick 
smooth Portland cement. floated bed. ‘The con- 
crete of the upper floors and landings has jin. 
solid square wrought-iron rods embedded in it, 
1ft. apart, 2in. above the underside of the floors, 
the rcds being in as long lengths as possible, and 
laid on fir beams, usually about Yin. by 6in., 
fixed about 4{t. apart, and notched at the top to 
form a key for the concrete floors, chases at 
least lin. deep beiag left in the walls for the 
same purpose. These floors are much less ex- 
pensive than the usual steel or iion joist and 
conerete fireproof floors. All window and door- 
frames and linings should be bedded solid, and 
casemen!s are preferable to sashes, on account 
of the hollow spaces in the sagh-frames, Case- 
ments are, however, frequently broken off their 
hinges, or the hanging stiles are often broken 
by being flung open too violently, but sish-lines 
and beads suffer similarly, so there is noteamuch 
to choose between them on that score. Shkirt- 
ings should all be of cement, and no wocdwork 
should be used where it can reasonably be 
avoided. Staircase balustrades and hanarails 
should be of iron. If of wood they are frequently 
used tor firewood, Ranges and coppers should 
be portable, so that they can easily be taken out 
and replaced when necessary. Service water- 
pipes should be of iron as far a3 possible, not 
lead. 
harder than ordinary lime plaster in three coats, 
and costs very little more, I think the best 


finish for plaster walls in these builiings is 


Granite plaster, laid in two coat», is much - 


washable distemper, the staircases and landings 
having high painted dadoes, Some people prefer 
the living-rooms papered; the tenants certainly 
do. For all external painting I like ivy-leaf 
green, and for internal woodwork the most 
economical and serviceable treatment is stain- 
ing, say American walnnt colour, and varnishing. 
Sanitary fittings should be of the plainest, 
simplest and strongest quality, ani lead waste- 
pipes and soil-pipe connections should be avoided. 
Tue former should be of earthenware and the 


latter of galvanised cast-iron, made to the re- 


quired length and ang'e. Cross-ventilation-is 
essential in all parts of the building, by means 
of windows and doors, nct ventilators or air- 
brick:, which the tenants stop up if they can 
get at them. Ventilating air-bricks ar-, how- 
ever, des rable close to the ceilings of the water- 


closets, and where the top landing window of a 


staircase is much lower than the ceiling a venti- 
lating-shaft from the highest level of the ceiling 
may be an advantage. Open air staircases are 


now almost universally condemned, and I taiink 


them objectionable, as a rule. Dust-shoots are 
most undesirable, in my opinion, and the pail or 
dust-bin emptied every day meets all require- 
ments in that respect. 

Mr, Francis Hooper proposed a hearty vote of 
thanks to the retiring president, Mr, Seth-S nith, 
who had devotei himself s) thoroughly to the 
Association during his two years of office. 
Under his direction two very important schemes 
had been orzanised—the Day School and the 
New Premises Fund. Mr. sSeth-Smith, in re- 
turning tuanks, referred to the great underlying 
idea of the Association, that London should b3a 
city of beauty and that no single ugly building 
in it should be the work of one of their members. 
He did not think there was another society of 
artists that could show such a record of devotion 
to their successors. 

Dr. Sykes, in opening th2 discussion on the 
papers that had been read that evening, observed 
that when a municipality was about to erect 
working-class dweilings on a site it was presented 
by Pariiament with the differenc2 between the 
market value and the housing value; a distinct 
advantage over the private individual. It 
should be noted that if property increased in 
value it also increased in rental and this intro- 
duced a class of tenants quite different to 
those for’ whom the buildings had been 
intended to be bult. Ilt was not possible 
to build fr the very poor. They would house 
in the wors; manner, aud it- was degrading to 
descend to their level. Houses should be 
built as homes, not as sirdine-boxes or packing 
cas23. In crowded districts like St. Luke’s, it 
was imperative to build great blocks of flats, 
and this produced a condition of things which 
was very complex. Mr. Ambler had mentioned 
the provision of one-room dwellings; but these 
we did not want; the difficulty was to secure 
dwellings in which families could live decently. 
With regard t» open staircas2s, he thought they 
were quite proper, ag they ventilated the rooms 
separately and did not let them ventilate one iato 
another. Dwellings should be made as private as 
possible. Let each have its own water-tap, and 
scullery as well if possible ; and if there were to 
be common washh uses let them not be used on 
one day by more than one family. . 

Messrs. Guy M-Nicho!son, W. J. H. Leverton, 
and H. P. G. Miute also spoke, Mr, Fleming 
replied, and the meeting then terminated. 


Masters and Men. 


Carlisle Painters’ Strike.—The demani of the 
C.rlisle painters for a week of fifty four hoars 
at Sd. per hour has been conceded by a numbec 
of masters, A fair proportion of the men are, 
however, still without employment. 

A Strike at Swansea has occurred of 500 men 
employed in the various engineering shops ant 
new mills at Mannesmann Tube Works, Landore, 
on account of the employers introducing auto- 
matic timekeepers, which are alleged to be to the 
workmen's disadvantage. 

The Bristol Master-Builders’ Association have 
served a notice upon the operative societies, 
which comes into operation on tbe 30th June 


- and deals with alteration of rules and a reluc- 


tion of wages to the extent of one penny per 
hour, 
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Keystones. 


’ Mr. H. K. Bromhead, as president of the Glasgow 
Institute of Architects, has been elected to the 
Fellowship of the R I.B.A. 

St. Peter's Church, Corby, has been restored 
from plans by Mr. J. C. Trayler, A.R.LB.A,, of 
Stamford, at a cost of about £3,000, The work 
has been carried out by Mr. J. CU. Halliday, con- 
tractor, of Stamford. 

New Poor Law Offices at Todmorden have been 
erected. The style adopted is Gothic, the 
building being in Yorkshire stone, from the 
design by Mr. Jesse Horsfall, architect, of 
Manchester and Todmorden. 

Mr. William Eliott, of Exeter, died recently. 
He was well known as a clever craftsman, was 
of Somersetshire birth, and was apprenticed at 
Taunton. After serving his time he came to 
Exeter twenty-six years ago to join the staff of 
Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, in whose service he 
had remained ever since, 


A New Isolation Hospital has been erected about 
a mile from Chinley and the same distance from 
Chapel-en-le-Frith. It consists of four separate 
blocks of buildings built of stone. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. Scattergood & Warring~ 
ton, New Mills; and Mr. E. W. R. Bryden, of 
Buxton, was the architect. ‘Lhe cost was about 
£13,000, 

Devon and Exeter Architectural Society: Three 
Towns Branch.—The sixth annual meeting was 
held on Wednesday last at Plymouth, After the 
annual report had been adopted the officers for 
the ensuing year were elected as follows :— 
Chairman, Mr, A. &. Parker, A.R.I.B,A.; hon. 
secretary and tieasurer, Mr. B. Priestley Shires, 
A.R.LB.A.; hon, librarian, Mr. W. H. May, 
M.S.A. 

Malmesbury and District Technical and £econdary 
School.—The foundation-stone of this building 
was laid last Thursday by the Mayor of Malmes- 
bury, Mr. William Forrester. The contract for 
the building, exclusive of fittings and cost of 
land, is £3,833, the contractors being Messrs. 
Smith & Light, of Chippenham, Wilts.. The 
architect is Mr. Robert H. Brinkworth, F.S.L, 

- of Bath and Chippenham, 


Coronation Depredations.—At the Abbey many 
yards’of beautiful turf have been destroyed and 
a fine row of trees mutilated, Along Constitution 
Hill many trees have suffered for the “great 
stand.” st. Clement Dane’s little garden in the 
Strand has been almost annihilated. Magnificent 
turf has disappeared before the Admiraity erec- 
tion, and flower beds bursting into blossom have 
died untimely. A protest against these and 
other depredations has been issued by the 
secretary of the Metropolitan Public Gardens 
Association. 

The Kirkcaldy District Joint Infectious Diseases 
Hospital, erected on a convenient site off Stra- 
thore Koad, near Thornton, has been opened, 
Some time ago competitive plans were asked for 
the buildings, and the district committee, acting 
on the advice of Mr, Morham, architect, Hdin- 
burgh, selected those of Messrs. fryers & Penman, 
architects, Largs. The buildings consist of an 
administration block, attached to which is the 
observation ward; scarlet fever block, typhoid 
block ; diphtheria block; and block containing 
heating apparatus, washing-house, disinfecting 
chamber, mortuary, &c, lt has accommodation 
for about thirty patients. 


Leicester and Leicestershire Society of Architects. 


—The report of the Council for 19U1-2 gives the | 


membership as 104, an increase of four during 
the year. ‘I'he most extensive work they have 


undertaken has been the collection of photo- | 


graphs, drawings and sketches of all buildings, 
&c., in their county, from the eleventh to the 
eighteenth centuries, in which work they are co- 
operating with the. National Trust and the 
Leicester Literary and Philosophical Society. 
The Leicester Corporation are about to provide 
the town with electric tramways, which will 
necessarily make a material alteration in the 
appearance of the streets, and the Council there- 
fore made representations to the officials with 
regard to the design of the posts. It is believed 
that the Corporation will favourably consider 
the recommendations made, Theaccounts of the 
Society show a balance in hand of £130 13s, 6d, 
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The Decoration of ths R.I.B.A. Premises in 
Conduit Street, W., will be taken in hand by 
Mr, G. F. Bodley, R.A. 

A New Architectural Society.—The architects of 
Blackpool and district have decided to form a 
society, to be known as the Blackpool and Fylde 
Architectural Society. It is to be associated 
with the Manchester Society of Architects, 

The Fifth Art Exhibition of Venice will be 
opened in April, 1903, A sum of one hundred 
thousand francs has been assigned for official 
purchas2s intended for the International Modern 
Art Gallery. Large gold medals will be awarded 
for the finest works. 

The Bistey Homes.—Sir Theodore Martin agaiao 
draws attention to the present condition of the 
homes at Bisley (see p. 141 of our issue for April 
16th last), his public questions not having been 
replied to by the Soldiers’ and Sailors’ Help 
Society. 

Bulls Restored.—The fine peal of eight bells 
in Wooburn parish church, Bucks, is to be 
restored at a cost of £300. The bells are of very 
ancient date, and tradition connects one of them 
with a John Godwin, who in 1488 left 203. for 
“ye making ofa bell” and £5 towards the 
repair of the “stepult of Oboarne, Denncourt.” 


University College, Liverpool.—The last meeting 
of the session of the Latin Society was held on 
Welnesday last in the Engineering Theatre, 
when Professor Simpson delivered » lecture on 
Roman architecture, in the course of which he 
said that had the Romans been endowed with 
the artistic spirit of the Greeks their buildings 
would have been the finest in the world, 

Blackfriars Bridge.—Robert Milne, the archi- 
test of Blackfriars Bridge, died on May, 5th 
1811. His uncle designed the North Bridge of 
Edinburgh. His father was an architect: also, 
anil his grandfather designed Holyrood Palace. 
The uncle of this palace-builder was in the same 
profession, and he, John Mylne, is described on 
his tombstone at Greyfriars, Edinburgh, as the 
last of six generations of ‘‘master-masons”’ to 
the kings of Scotland. 


A New Theatre at- Burton-on-Trent is being 
erected in George Street. It is planned on the 
two-tier system, and whilst having all its advan- 
tages with regard t) easy rake of circles, will 
present the appearance of a three-tier house. 
The entrance to the better parts will be in 
George Street. The architects are Messrs. 
Essex, Nicol & Goodman, the designers of the 
Grand Theatre, Birmingham, the Opera House, 
Coventry, &c, 

Shakespeare's Birthplace.—The trustees and 
guardians of Shakespeare’s birthplace held their 
annual meeting recently. The committee’s re- 
port stated that more than 30,000 persons had paid 
for admission to the birthplace during the year, 
while nearly 15,000 had visited Anne Hathaway’s 
cottage. The work of photographing the walls 
and ceilings of Shakespeare’s birth-room in 
order to preserve the memorials of visitors to 
the place had been successfully carried out. 


Toe History of Westminster Cathedral.—Father 
Herbert Lucas, 8.J., M.A., has had in prepara- 
tion for some considerable time past a volume 
entitled ‘The Westminster Cathedral and the 
History and Principles of Hcclesiastical Archi- 
tecture,” to be published by Sands & Co, The 
work, which will contain about 200 illustrations, 
will embody the results of a comparative study 
of the constructive principles involved in the 
various styles of ecclesiastical architecture, early 
Roman and Romanesque, Norman and Gothic, 
Byzantine and Renaissance, and will set forth 
a reasoned estimate of their respective advantages. 


Tae Hellenic Society held a general meeting at 
Burlington Hous? last Tuesday week, Sir Richard 
Jebb, M.P., presiding, There were also present 
Sir H. Howarth, Mr. D, G. Hogarth, Prof. 
Ernest Gardner and Mr. Talfourd Ely. Mr 
G. F. Hill read a paper, illustrated by lantern 
slides, on some of the more remarkable Greek 
coins acquired by the British Museum duriog 
the past: five years. The following have been 
elected members of the Society :—Lord Lans- 
downe, Mr, Cyril Bailey, Mr. C, C. Edgar, Mr. 
J. Brown, Mr. B. B. Rogers, Mr. G. A. Wathen, 
Mr, G. Gurney, Mr. H. Prothero, Miss G. Hirst, 
Mis; F’, Kensington, Mr. C. H. Tyler, Mr. J. W. 
Sherwell, Miss HE... Minton and Mr, A. R, 
Keith. 


A New Royal Dockyard Orphan Asylum at 
Devonport is being erected in Milehouse Road. 
Mr. H. J. Snell, of Plymouth, is the architect. 
It affords accommodation for twenty-five boys 
and the same number of girls, Mr. 8. Roberts, 
of Plymouth, is the contractor, his tender 
amounting to £4,000. 


A New Chancel Screen at Longstock Church has 
been erected. It is of oak, and is of the lightest 
description consistent with strength, so that it 
hardly hides any part of the chancel. The 
base is of panelling 2ft. 10in. high, which is 
freely pierced. From the base 1ise six octa- 
gonal pillars with richly-carved capitals, from 
which spring the arches, tive in number, the 
centre arch being 4ft, 91n. in width. The upper 
part of the screen is highly decorated with 
carving in the spandrels, which is repeated on 
the east as well as on the west side of the 
screen. ‘The design was composed by Messrs, 
Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, from plans of 
the late William White, F.S8.A., who was the 
architect of the church, 


South Cliff Congregational Church, Lowestoft, 
is now being erected. It consists of nave and 
double transepts, the latter being at present only 
erected projecting a few feet; these, however, 
can at any time, when extension is found neces- 
sary, be extended or increased in depth so as 
to provide considerably larger accommodation 
(about 180 extra). The facings are of red bricks, 
and the dressings of white Costessey stonework. 
The roofs are open timber construction of the 
ha umer-beam type. The seating is to be of 
oak. A square tower with angular pilasters 
and terminating with a lead-covered spirelet 
forms a feature of the design. The contract is 
let to Mr. John Ashby, ‘‘ Woodbury,” Lowestoft, 
and amounts to £1,698. The accommodation of 
the building will be for about 430 adults. The 
architects are Messrs. George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., 
and R, Palmer Baines, 5, Clement’s Inn, Strand, 
London, W.C, 


New Companies. 


Wilkinson’s Sawmills Co., Ltd. 
Registered to carry on the business of timber 
merchants in all its branches and the business 
of general storekeepers, Capital £1,000 in £1 
shares, 


Hood & Robertson, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire and carry on the existing 
business of wholesale and retail ironmongeis. 
Capital £15,000 in £1 shares. Registered office : 
31, Crossgate, Cupar. 


F. W. Breakspear & Sons, Ltd. 
Registered to carry on the general business of 
plumbers aud painters and house decorators, 
Capital £1,000 in £1 shares. Registered office : 
28, Soho Hill, Handsworth. 


Electro-Voelker Syndicate, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on business as sanitary 
and electrical engineers, gasfitters and dealers 
in all appliances used in connection therewith. 
Capital £5,000 in £1 shares. 


George Cameron & Co., Ltd. 

Regi tered, to enter into a lease with the 
Greenock Harbour Trust of ground for the pur- 
poses of a sawmill and timber yard, and to carry 
on the business of sawmills and timber merchants 
and importers. Capital £10,000 in £1 shares 
(8,009 ordinary and 2,000 founders), 


Richardson’s Brick and Tile Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of brick- 
makers as now carried on at Danbury, Essex ; 
to erect factories, workshops, warehouses, kilns, 
machinery, &c. Capital £5,000 in £1 shares. 
Registered office: Slough Hous», Danbury, 
Essex. 


British Lead Syndicate, Ltd. = 
Registered to acquire certain patents for im- 
provements in manufacture of lead pigments, 
and to carry on the business of white lead manu- 
facturers, kc, Capital £30,000 in £1 shares, 
Registered office: 107, Wess Regent Street, 
Glasgow. 
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OuUF xKnNnsSvuURANCEK SCHEMES. 


Every Reader should avail himself of the advantages which our Insurance Schemes offer. There are THREE Schemes (a 
pamphlet describing which will be sent on application to the Manager, “Builders’ Journal,” Effingham House, Arundel Street, 
Strand, W.C.), and particular notice should be taken of the following facts :— 


(1.) It is not necessary to subscribe direct to { is sufficient to order it and pay as may be | subscriber or through the newsagent, whichever 


the office in order to secure the benefits of the | arranged with the newsagent. ie: may be preferred. : 
schemes. (3.) It is sufficient for us to have an intimation (5.) In applying it is only necessary to write 
from the newsagent that he supplies copies | a postcard, giving the full name and address 
(2.) Even if ordered through a newsagent the regularly. of the newsagent from whom the copy is ol~ 
subscription need not be prepaid fora year, It (4.) Policies can be issued either direct to the | tained. : 


These Insurances are guar: n‘eed by the Ocean Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited. 
COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


| Feat ; ; | 
Patience | _ ‘WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


| BUILDING: 


May 15 Blaengarw—Ohapel ., > a A - ., | Bnglish Oalvinistic Methodists ., +. | Mr. Hargest, Strand, Blaengarw. 
” 15 | Brentwood—Twenty-nine Workmen's Cottages .. | Urban District Oouncil .,  .. _.. | Surveyor, Town Hall, Brentwood. , 
” 15 | Halifax—Theatre -.. rh = = ie ae ——— R, Horsfall & Son, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 
os 15 | Coventry—Removable Floor to Baths .. iF | Corporation ., oe oo ke -, | J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engineer, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 
” 15 | London, §.W.—Carpenter’s and Joiner’s Work... _, | Admiralty = Ao oe oe .. | Director of Navy Contracts, Admiralty, 8.W. ; : 
” 15 | Birmingham—Workhouse Block .. f os ., | Guardians an oe ve ae .. | W.H. Ward, Architect, Paradise Street, Birmi igham,. 
» 15 | Huddersfield--Olothing Establishment /.  ;, ae mgm J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. 
” 15 | London, S.E.—Lunatic Wards at Workhouse ., ,, | St. Olave’s Union Guardians ++ ++ | Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 
” 15 | Abertridwr, Wales—Two Houses .. : - ~ —— T. Jones, 147 Trehafod Road, Hafod, Pontypridd. 
» 15 | Bridlington—Residence ,, 4 re ; ., | B. Oreaser ae wy ES is -. | J. Earnshaw, Architect, Oarlton Hous, Bridlington. — 
» 15 | Falkirk, Scotland—Electric Light Station .: ‘* | Town Council.. RA < os .. | D. Ronald, Borough Engineer, Burgh Chambers, Falkirk. 
” 15 | Tipton—Greenhouse, Tool House, Stable, &c. ey .. | Park Oommittee ae A -. | W. H. Jukes, Surveyor, Public Office:, Owen Streat, Tipton. 
» 16 | Gefn, Wales—House and Shop Se 4 .. Mr. Bowen .. s2 a * .. | J. W. Hughes, Archiject, Dee Hurst, Llangollen’ 
” 16 | Exwick, Exeter—Three Houses |- ny 2° "| Sir Redvers Buller .. Ore i. .. | EH. H. Harbottle & Sons, Architects, County Chambers, Exeter. 
» 16 | Southampton—Filters, &2. ., my ; a ., | Corporation .. es as Bs .. | Waterworks Hngineer, 18 French Street, Southampton, 

_» 16 | Tir-Phil, Wales—Five Shops... 2.0 2 * 2! P. V. Jones, Architect, Hengoed. : . 
” 16 | Greenwich —Alterations and Repairs t> Lecture Hall. | Borough Council... rs ae .. | F.S. Robinson, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Greenwich Rd., Greenwich. 
. 17 | Horley, Surrey —Gatehouze, Lodge and Four Qottages | London County Council ., & .. | Architect’s Department, General Section, Spring Gardens, W. 

% 17 | Dunleer, Ireland—Tempe-ance Hall... Bi mee —— J. I’, M’Gahon, Architect, Dundalk. 2 

» 17 | Shotton Colliery, Durham —Oolliery Houses 2. * Horden Collieries, Ltd., Shotton Colliery, Oastle Eden, R.3.0. 

” 17 | Wick and Lybster— Station Offices, Houses, Sheds, &c, | Highland Railway Oompany ae -. | W. Roberts, Company's Engineer-in-Ohief, Inverness. 

* 17 | Ton, Pentre, Rhondda Valley—Forty-one Houses 2 | Industrial Oo-operative Soc., Ltd.,. 5 cal a WW oh Ds Morgan, Architect, Victoria Ohbs , Pentre, Rhondda Valley. 

“9 17 | Bedale, Yorks—Two Semi-detached Villas es, H. G. E, Merrin, South End, Bedale. 


» 17 | Midleton--Sixty-seve s’ Cottages, &c. .. | Rural District Council re or .. | R. Evans, 53 South Wall, Oork. 

Er Miihlweeionie Hits eee, Pra ee eos 1 Gan og Lid, “eat tas < ees Pee not Owen Peak tey cas Company, Welshpool. 

” 19 | Donaghadee, Ireland—Two Houses - i eal -— W. J. Fennell, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

» 19 | Doraghadee, Ireland—Villa ct : iy Fe ——_— W. J. Fennell, 2 Wellington Place, Belfast. 

” 19 | Dublin—Lecture Rooms at Training College Pats J.B. Fuller, 179 Gzeat Brunswick Street, Dublin. 

“ 19 | Keighley—Laundry, House and Stabling | ——_— | H. Smith, Architect, Compton Buildings, Keighley, 


” 20 | Bocomnoc, Cornwall—Additions to School, .. | J. B. Fortescue ee °° op -. | W. Pease, Solicitor, Lostwithiel. 
” 20 | Cheltenham—Park Chalet , ’ a ™ = .. | Corporation ., Ee - Dy .. | Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Orelteaham. 
” 20 | Ynysybwl, Wales—Workmen’s Institute = J. Rees, Architect, Pentre. 


| 
| 


v7 
to 
= 


| Lanner, near Redruth—Sunday School .. 3 %. | H. W. Oo!lins, Architect, Walreddon, Redruth. 
” 20 | Egremont, Cheshire ~Conveniences and Shelters |, | Wallasey Urban District Council., | ., | W. H. Travers, Engineer, Public uffizes, Egremont. 
” 21 Compton Dundon—Dwelling House SS ‘si Xe — Mr, Swatridge, Oompton Dundon, Somerton, Somerset. . 
FS 21 | Ooppull—Wesley an Chapel a = she Bea eA ae W. H. Dinsley, 12 Cleveland Street, Chorley. 
” 21 | Bootle—Alterations, &., to Drill Shed, &c. .. ., | Corporation ., Se BA BH -. | Borough Engineer, Bootle. 
s 21 | Beverley—Extension of Lunatic Asylum ne tee C. H. Hebbleth waite, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 
” 21 | Nelson, Lancs—Car Shed ., a i" ae .. | Electricity and Tramways Committee ., | R. Ball, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 
” z1 | Resolven, Waies—Vestry, Classrooms, &¢. % eal ae J. O. Rees, Architect, Neath. 
” 4 | London—Renewing Hospital Floor . id .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board ., -. | T.D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E O. 
” 22 Leeds—Baths and Library .. se a cs ., Corporation .. ts 4 7 .. | H. A. Chapman, Architect, Prudential Baildings, Park Row, Leeds. 
% 22 | Portmadoc, Wales—Alterations, &c., to Market Hall,, | Ypyscynbaiarn Urban District Council.., | M. Thomas, Surveyor, Council Orfice, Portmadoc. : 
a 22 | Whitby, Yorks—Dw elling, Fog Signal Housa, &e. ., | Trinity Hoase.. A a Pe -.  Oorderoy, Selby & Corderoy, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
” 22 | Obarminster--House for Privaze Patients at Asylum.. | —— |G. T. Hine, 35 Parliament Street, S.W. 
” 22 | Waltham, Pulborough—Memorial Hall é Bs _— | W. Buck, Architect, Horsham. 
” 23 | Brentwood—Retort House, Coal Store, Boiler Honse., | Gas, Coke and Light Oo, Ltd. .., ., |B. M. Couper, 3 Queen's Road, Brentwood. 
” 23 | Bristol—Store-rooms at Workhouse  ., Re .. | Guardians te nfs ae a .. | J. J. Simp:on, Clerk, St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. 
~ 23 Lowestoft—Schools ., = a Ris .. | School Board ., nr A ut .. | R. Beattie-Nicholson, 115 High Street, Lowestoft. 
a 24 Bargoed, Wales—Altering, &c., Hotel — A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 
» 26 Waltkamstow—Olassroonis, &c. we a .. | School Board .. Ms ch ne .. | H. Prosser, Architect, School Board Offices, High St., Walthimstow. 
“s 26 Axbridge, Somerset—lnfirmary .. F .. | Board of Guardians .. re er .. | A, Powell, 3 Unity Street, College Green. Bristol. 
» 26 Higham—Olassrooms and Oloakrooms ., fs .. | Walthamstow School Board , . | H. Prosser, Architect, Sch. Bd. Odices, High Street, Walthamstow. 
» 26 Cannock—A Iterations, &c., to Schools LS .. | School Board ., a, Ste at .. | Bailey & McConual, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
3 26 | Ashton under- Lyne—Hospital and Administrative | Guardians mS wa i ae J. Eaton, Sons & Cantrell, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
Bleck, &e. | 
” 26 | London, 8.E.--Covered Play-Shed, Tar Pavinz, &c. .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board <e . | T. D. Mann, Board’s Offices, Embankment, H.0, 
” 27 | Manchester—Electric Oar Shed and Offices .,  ., | Oorporation ., ..  «.  .. ., | J. M. McElroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
” 27 | Winchester--Conveniences 8 . .. | Corporation ., ie wa at .. | Oity Surveyor, Guildhall, Winchester. 
” x7 Old Trafford, Manchester-—Public Baths ., | Stretford Urban District Council .. | E. Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 
4 28 | Thorpe, co. Durham-—Additions to Hospital .. | Hasington Rural District Counc’l.. .. | Farthing & Dunn, 21 Pilgrim strest, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
”» 28 | Bruton, Somerset — Laboratory and Classrooms .. | Governors of King’s School,. 3% .. | A. J. Pictor, Architect, Bruton, Somerset. 
” 29° | Merthyr, Wales—Fifty-three Cottages. .. fe .. | Saxon Building Oiub a % .. | P. V. Jones, Architect, Hengoed. 
» 29 | West Hartlepool—Hospital Building .. ‘a 22 ee |2Oorporation= =. +s ee = we =~ | Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool, 
” 3) | Gellifaelog, Penydarren, near Merthyr—15 Villas {, | Penybryn Villa Olub., ~ AG .. | W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Treharris, 
” 31 | Qhelmsford—Underpinning Asylum Chapel ,, , | Hssex County Lunatic Asylum ., .. | B. Whitmore, 17 Duke Street, Ohelmsford. 
os 31 Brentwood, Essex— Underpinning Chapel ie FI ed F. Whitmore, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford. 
June 2 Boston, Linecs—Additions, &c., to Hospital ., .. | Urban District Council as as .. | J. Rowell, Architect, Borouzh Offices, Boston. 
9 2 | Boston—Hospital Ward ,. vs a als .. | Urban District Oouncil a ws .. | J. Rowell, Architect, Borough Offices, Boston. 
” 2 | Birmingham—Foundations and Lower Storey of Uni- | University .. Fe 43 ., | Aston Webb & H, Ingress Bell, 19 Queen Anne's Gate, S.W. 
versity Buildings. 2d 
» 4-] Epping—-Infante school * zy a; is .. | School Board ., gf a 4 .. | Harrington & Ley, 65 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.0, 
9 9 | Pentre, Wales—School Se ve Sn .. | Ystradyfodwg School Board As .. | J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 
3 14 | Castlebar—Extensions to Asylnm ee ee Bs aren J. T. Kelly, Clerk, Lunatie Asylum, Castlebar. 
No date. | Aspull—Four Dwelling House .. “ ra ts es R. Flemming, 20°Ulifton Street, Wigan, 
ENGINEERING: | 
May 15 | Dewsbury—Laundry Machinery, &. ., i ., _ Joint Hospital Board a ae +. | Holton & Fox, Architects, Dewsbury. 
» 15 | Louth—Dredging Canal ., “9 ee e ee] PS eee P. Allison, Olerk, Louth. 
» 15 | Dewsbury—Lorry .. Le a ae ate ., | Guardians ue si “4 aie +. | J. Peace, Ulerk, Welliagton Street, Dewsbury. 
” 15 | Egremont, Oheshire—Gas and Electric Stores ., ., | Wallasey Urban District Council ., .. | J, H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
Ry 16 | Lydney, Glos—Pumping Plant .. eS A} .. | Rural District Oounoil oe oe; .. | J. F. Trew, Engineer, Oounty Ohambers, Station Rd., Glouces t>r. 
a 17 | Maldon, Hssex—Well Reconstruction ~., As -. | Rural District Council 3 Ht .. | H. G. Keywood, Engineer, Public Hall Oham ers, Maldon, 
2 J7 | Yeovil--Cast-iron Water Mains ., nf on ., | Rural District Oouncil ie es -. | J. HE, Rodber, 30 Kingston, Yeovil. 
- 19 | Swindon—Accumulators ., wa me we ., | Corporation ., om oe a -. | Lacey, Olirehugh & Sillar, 78 King Street, Manchester. 
¢, 19 | Rathdrum, Ireland—Waterworks.. ot aN ., | Rural District Oouncil ae cle .. | B, Manning, Clerk, Workhouse, Rathdrum. 
5 19 Wedmore, Weston-Super-Mare —Bridge ., ee .. | Somersetshire Drainage Commigsioners,, | W. Lunn, Engineer, Commissioners’ Office, Queen St., Bridgewasar. 
“ 20 | Bury, Lancs—Jet Oondeaser and Pumps 4 ., | Hlectricity Committee oe se -. | S.J. Watson, Engineer, Electricity Works, Bury. 
9 20 | Salford, Ooke—Conveying Machinery, «&c. e's ., | Gas Committee oy Sta ve .. | W. W. Woodward, Engineer, Gas Offices, Bloom Street, Salford. 
es 21 ctockport—Water-Lube boiler ., , ve .. | Gas and Hlectricity Committee ., -. | S. Meunier, Gas and Hiectricity Office, Portwood, Stockport. 
Pa 21 Watford—Outfall Sewer se te. Se . | Rural District Council “a AS .. | H, Lailey, 9, Market Street, Watford. 
3 21 Watford—Main Sewer Extension ., ia cs . | Rural District Council we ae .. | H. Lailey, 9 Market Street, Watford. 
fe 21 Exeter—Septic Tanks, Filters, dc. 2 5 .. | Town Oouncil .. ela nie ¥> .. | City Surveyor, Exeter. 
= 21 | Rhyl—Waterworks ., om ee is a .. | Urban District Council S sk .. | L. G. Hall, Hogineer, Paradise Street, Rhyl. 
“ 21 | Darlington—Gasholder  .. bs a 3 .. | Oorporation ., oe *t HA .. | Gas Engineer, Gasworks, Darlington. 
rts 22 | Nelson—Reservoir ., we i. oA , ., | Oorporation .. oe ee se -» | Water Manager, Town Hall, Neilson. 
is 23 | Southwold, Suffolk—Repairing, &c., Pier ne .. | Corporation .,, es ate re .. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Southwold. 
2 24 | Belper—Sewers pe ne ey: +5 .. | Rural District Oouncil a =e +. | R.O. Oordon, Engineer, Hazelwood, near Derby. 
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| ENGINEERING—cont. : 
| Leeds—Cast-iron Water Oistern at Gasworks .. 


| Newport, Mon--Transporter Bridge 


| IRON AND STEEL: 


| Prest wich, Lancs—Painting at Asylum.. Z 
! London—Qleaning & Painting Roof at St. Pancras]Stn. 


f Midilesbrough—Road Materials, & Seer! 


| Warrington—Woopaving Works ., 


| London, W —Road 
/ Nelson, Lancs—Gianite Setts 
Kingston-on- Thames—-Paving, Sewering, Levelling, 
- Hoyland, near Barnsley—street Improvements, «&c. . 


| Brighton—-Granite Kerb and Channel 
| London, E,—Ta »)aving Playgrounds 


| St. Annes-on-fea, Lancs—Sewer, &c. 


| Watford-- Main Sewer Extension 


| New Mill, near Huddersfield--Sewerage 


Plymouth —Sewerage Works * 3 oe ce 

Audenshaw, Lancs—Sewers ve a nie Be) 
| TIMBER: 

London, W.0.--Firewood ., oe ae em 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS © OPEN—continued. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


Old Trafford, Manciiester—General Enginecring, 
Boilers, at Baths, 
London, N.W. --Hot-water Supply, 
Laundry Apparatus. 
Ausdell, near Lytham—Roads, 
Warehouse, &c, 
Southampton—Dredging .. 
Bridgend, Glamorgan —Electric Wiring a ‘and Fittings | 
Littlehampton—W ater-Mains 
Alexandria, Egypt —Beacon Buoys, &e. ., 
Swansea—Refuse-destructor 
Alexandria, Egypt—Gas Beacons, &c. 
Pleasley, Mansfield-—-Waterworks.. 
Caleutta—Sand Washers .,, 
Harrogate—Light Railway,, 


Heating and 


Bridge, Station, 


oe oa oe 


oe ee 


. 
ee oe ee 
oe oe oe 
. 


FURNITURE: 


Nottingham— Furniture for Workhouse Se 
Burnley—Furniture, &¢., Workhouse Extensions 


Rochester—Cast-iron Socket Pipes, &c.., 
Leeds—Cast-iron Pipes - 

Egremont, Cheshire—Iron and Steel, Lamp Columns. 
Macclesfield—-Cast-iron Mains, Steam Tubes, &c. .. 
Edinburgh—Pipework A 
Pontypridd—Oast-iron Mains oo 
Dundee—Sluice Valves, Castings, &c. 
Nelson, Lancs—Steelwork .. o8 
Brighton—Points, Orossings, &c... 
Brighton—Tramrails 


ee oe oe oe 


oe oe oe 


e oe oe 


ee ee oe oe ee 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 


Egremont, Oheshire—Oils and Paints oe 
Bootle, Lancs—Painting Gas Lamp Oolumns .. 


ee 


oe o- 


Wigan—Cleaning, Painting, &c., Houses, &c. 
Macclesfield—Oils, Paints, &c “ 
London, §, W.—Painting, &e, at Infirmary 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: 


Leeds—Tar Macadam 
Glasgow—Paving Work ., 
Inverness—Road Repair, &c, 
Poole—Granite 
Epsom—Materials and Cartage 
Hawarden—Roadstones 
London.—-Granite 


oe oe 


oe ee 


oe 


Newmarket—Making-up, Kerbing, &c. . 
Castle Donington—Materials, &c, . 
Romsey—F lints 3 
Macclesfield—Carting 
Droitwich—Stone .. 
Egremont, Cheshire—Gravel 


. 
we 


ad oe 


Desborough, Northants—Granite., : 
Haywards Heath, Sussex—Materials .. 


oe 


Sudbury, Suffolk—Granite ., 
Brighton—Kerb and Ohanuel 


SANITARY ; 


Ermington, Devon—Sewerage 
Macclesfield—Lime ., 
Penrith, Oumberland—Sewerage Works 
Oulgaith, Penrith—-Sewerage Works 


ee oa 


oe oe 
. oe 
. 


Wattord--Outfall Sewer 


Birkenhead—Lime ., 3 : f 
Burton-on-Trent--Lime 


and Sewage- 
disposal Works. 


| Corporation 


| Urban District vouncil 


| Corporation .. ee 


| Rural District Oouncil 
| Rural District Council 
| Urban District Council 


FOR WHOM, 


Oorporation ., 
Stretford Urban District Council ; 


Willesden District Council ., 


Lanes & Yorks & N.W. Railways ,. 


Harbour Board ee on 
Committee of County ‘Asylums ar 
Urban District Council 


Ports and Lighthouses Administration ae 


Administration of Ports and Lighthouses 


Blackwell Rural District Council ., 
Oorporation 
Corporation 
Corporation 


oe ee ee eo 


Guardians 
Guardians 


ee oe 


os oe 


Oorporation 
Oorporation ., 

Wallasey Urban District Oouncil , 
Gas Committee 


Lord Provost, Magistriates and Council 


Urban District Oouncil we 
Water Commissioners Ad 
Pians and Buildings Oommittee 
Town Council., 
Town Council ., 


Wallasey Urban District Council ., 
Corporation 


Midland Railway 

Corporation .., ° 
Gas Company os 
St. George’s Union Guardians a 


Corporation 
Corporation {., 
Oounty Council 

Town Council ., ce 
Rurai District Council 
Rural District Council 

Bethnal Green Borough Council 
Scores Committee ate 


oe 


Rural District. Council a 
Gas Oommittee 
Oorporation ., 
Wallasey Urban District Council 
Paying and Sewerage Vommittee., 
Urban District Council Ve 
Cuckfield Urban District Oouncil., 


Corporation ., 
Corporation .. 


Melford Rural District Council 
Town Council , oe Ag 
Hast Ham School Board 


ee 


Plympton St. Mary RD.O. . 
Gas Committee a 
Rural District Oouncil 
Rural District Oouncil 
Oorporation ., 

Gas and Electric Light Committee 
Urban District Oouncil 


Corporation ., 
Urban District Council 


London School Board 


COMPETITIONS 


DESIGNS REQUIRED, 


Abergavenny—Names of Architects for Workhouse 
Sedgefie |d—Infectious Diseases Hospital .. 
Kuaresborough—Infectious Disease Hospital] 
Crewe—Munpieipal Office and Oouncil-Ohamber 
Hartsbill, Stoke-on-Trent Nurses Home 
Rhymney—Oottage Hospital 
West Hartlepool—School 


* oe 


oe oe e 


* - oe 


Liverpool—Oathedral (Portfolios ‘of Drawings or ‘Designs 


in any Style to be submitted). 
London, N.—Municipal Buildings a 
Sunderland—-Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings . a5 
Deptford, §.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices 
st. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River 


eure 


* 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


R. H. Townsley, General Manager. Gas Offices, Leeds, 
H. Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


Ne | O. O. Robson, Hagineer, Public Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W, 
F | Engineer’s Office, L. & Y. Railway, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 


] 

. | W. Bowyer, Clerk, Town Quay, Southampton. 

.. | W. E.R. Allen, Olerk, Glamorgan County Offices, Cardiff. 
H, Howard, Surveyor, Town Offices, Littlszhampton. 

Oontroller-General, Ports and Lighthouses, Alexandria, 

G. Bell, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Swansea. 

Office of Ports and Lighthouses Administration, Alexandria. 

Q@. & F. W. Hodson, Enginecrs, Loughborough. 

»» | Engineer, Municipal Office, Calcutta. 

.. | E. W. Dixon, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport. 


G. M. Howard, Clerk, Poor-Law Offices, Shakespe are St., Nottingham 
Master, Workhouse, Burnley. 


W. Banks, Oity Surveyor, Guildhall, Rochester. 

Oity Engineer, Leeds. 

J. H. Orowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead, 

Engineer, Gasworks, Macclesfield. 

Electrical Engineer, Electricity Supply Stn., Dewar Pl., Edinburgh. 
EH. Jones, Gas Engineer, Treforest. 

G. Baxter, 93 Commercial Street, Dundee. 

B. Ball, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Nelson. 

T. B. Holliday, Tramways Engineer, Lewes Road, Brighton. 

T. B. Holliday, Tramways Engineer, Lewes Road, Brighton, 


J. H. Crowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead, 
Hlectrical Engineer, Pine Grove, Bootle, Lancs. 

| Superintendent, County Asylum,’ Prestwich. 

| Engineer, Derby Station. 

| Borough Engineer, Rodney Street, Wigan. 

| Engineer, Gasworks, Macclesfield. 

| W. A. Ohappell, Olerk of Works, Infirmary, Fulham Road, 8 W. 


Oity Engiaeer, Leeds. 
| Office of Public Works, City Chambers, 64 Cochrane St., Glasgow. 
O, J. M. Mackintosh, District Road Surveyor, Fort William. 
J. Elford, Borough Engineer, Poole. 
T. E. Ware, Surveyor, Waterloo Road, Epsom. 
-. | W. Newton, District Surveyor, Buckley, Ohester. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Bethnal Green 

. | B. Wintersgill, 42 Oommercial street, Middlesbroug). 

| O. HE. Griffichs, Estate Agent, Rothsay House, Newmarxke2t. 
F. E. Burton, Olerk, Higa Street, Oastle Donington. 
Borough Surveyor, Market Place, Romsey. 
Engineer, Gasworgs, Macclesfield. 
H. Hulse, Borough Surveyor, Droitwich. 
W. H. Travers, District Surveyor, Public Offices, Ezremont, 
Borough Surveyor, Town Ha'l, Warrington. 
D. J. Diver, Surveyor, Desborough, 
T. Simmons, Surveyor, Ouckfield. 
Brown & Foulkes, Surveyors, Tring. 
| B. Ball, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Nelson. 
Borough Surveyor, Olattern House, Kingstcn-on-Thames, 
WP. Young, Surveyor, Town Hall, Hoyland, near Barnsley. 
| W. Carver, Surveyor, Oronwell Villas, Saffolk Road, Sudbary, 
F, J. O. May, Borouzh Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 
F. J. O. May, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton, 
R. L. Ourtis, 120 London Wall, Moorgate Street, ii.0. 


ee 


ee 


F, A, Olark, New Town Chambers, 01d Town Sreat, Plymouth, 
Engineer, Gasworks, Macclesfield. 
J. Graham, Hogineer, Bank Chambers, Bank Street, Ourlisle. 
J.Graham, Engineer, Bank Ohambers, Bank Street, Oarlisle. 
G. Hodgkinson, Surveyor, Council Offices, St. Annes-on-Sea, 
HE. Lailey, 9 Market street, Watford, 
H. Lailey, 9 Market Street, Watford, 
T, O. Patterson, Gas Engineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead. 
F, L. Ramsden, Mngr., Gas & Electric Light Wxs., Burton-on-Trent, 
| O, H,. Marriott, Son & Shiw, Engineers, Council Offices, New Mill, 
| near Huddersfield. 
J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
| J. P. Wilkinson, 47 Arcade Chambers, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester. 


Pa | Contracts Sub-Depart.,School Bd. Offices, Victoria Embankmt., W.0. 


OPEN. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


(Monm. Architects only.) 
#10. 

Rte £l0u, £50. 

; £50, £25. 


£75, £35. 


£200, £100, £50, 
£100, £50 425. 
£100, £75, £50. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


W. H. P. Scanlon, Olerk to Guardians, Town Hall, Abergavenny. 

W. Snowdon, Surveyor, Oouncil Office, Sedgefielu. 

J.T. Taylor, Municipal Offices, Harrowgate. 

Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Orewe. 

A. E, Boyce, Secretary, North Staifs Infirmary and Eye Hospital, Hartshill. 
b. Jones, 29 Plantation Street, Rhymuey. 

J. R. Smith, Olerk, School Board Uttices, West Hartlepool. 

Hon, secretary, Oommittee, Unurch House, Soutu Jouu street, Liverpool, 


W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.0. Offices, Tottenham. 
Borough Engineer, “fown Hall, Sunderland, 

VY. Orchard, Town Olerk, 20 Tanner's Hill, Deptford, S.&. 
St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. tecersuurg. 


Xiv 


THE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


TENDERS. 


In‘ormation from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
accented unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work, 

BEESTON (NOTTS).—For the erection of six dwelling houses, 


King Street. Mr. Fred C. Martin, aeEket Not Haake = 
Kk. Spray .. ae meciake * +. £1,278 


I. Ascroft 1,200 

A, Caunt.... aia 1 170 

T. H. Harper,* rO ariton a 15125 
* Ac cepted. 


BRENTF ‘ORD. —For the erection of schools, Ealing Road, for the 
Old Brentford Board School. Messrs. Now ell Parr and A, E. Kates, 
architects, 5 Brent Road, Bisakiors Ww. 


Kellet & Sons, Ltd. 0 
J.W. Brooking 0 
Barker & Co. ... 0 
Foster Bros. 0 
Parsons & Co... 0 
R. L. Tongue ... 0 
Soole & Son 0 
Godson & Son... 0 
F. & E. Davey... 0 
Che-sum & Son 0 
W. Wisdom 4 
R. M. Hughes... ... 0 
UG. E. Nightingale... 0 
F. G. Minter + 0 
= eae 0 

Blackburn... 0 
Gaze & Son ie 0 
Gough & Co.,* Hendon. fi 0 
Braid, Pater, & Co. 11,408 0 0 


“TArchitect’s estimate £1, 1,820.) 


Je tes ae for alterations and additions to 
. Pierre Harris, architect, 8 Lron- 


e ‘Accepted. 


BROMLEY (KENT. 
private residence. Mr. G. 
monger Lane, E.C,. :— 

WEST), GACY, 5 sien feck. can etaee, Ad A ane ales ne ese 2231 
{No competition } 


CARDIFF.—For th? erection of the church of AllSaints, Windsor 
ihe Cardiff. Messrs. Seddon and Carter, archiiects, Bank Build- 
ings, Bt. Mary Street, Cardiff :— 
. Turner & Sons Ron Senen Glaus 
é: C. Dunn... 


0 0 
0 0 


J. Allan see 8 9 
S. Shepton & Sons . we 0 0 
A. Berridge ; 0 0 


0 0 
0 0 
0 0 
0 0 


Price Bros... ... 
Knox & Wells ... 
Cox & Bardo a 
E.R, E yans Bros., ‘ ‘Gwennyth Street 
* Accepte ad. (All of Cardiff.] 


CARDIFEF.—For. enlarging St. J: hn’s Parish Church, Canton, 
2 ardiff, for ie Rev. D. Davies, rector. and Committee. Mr. Geo. 
. Hall day, ..0.B.A., architect. Cardiff. Quantities by Mr. John 
W. Rodger, a high Street, Cardiff :— 
Lattey & Co., Ltd., Roath ... 


A. W. Cadwallader.. 0 
abd DSHHEDG ste kay caisee cludes 0 
G. Couzens & Co. ws 0 
S. Shepton & Sons .., 0 
F. Couzens .. )) 
©. Beames & Nephe W 0 
W.T. Morgan ... 0 
€.C. Dunn « ; 0 
Knox & Wells,* Bangor Street . 0 


* Accepted, [Rest of Gardiff. i 
CHERRYHINTON (NEAR CAMBRIDGE).—For the forming 
and making of about 23 miles of roads and paths in the parish of 

Cherryhinton, near Cambridge, for the Chesterton Rural District 

Council. Messrs. Waters and Worrall, engiccers, 2 Sidney Street, 

Cambridge :-- 
solton Bros , Cambridge... 

Swann Bros., Cambridge .. 

Ford, Harlesden... a3 

Coulson & Lotts, Cz iumbridge 


.. £14,800 0 0 
14,000 10 8 
3,478 0.0 


| Increases the Light in Dark Rooms, 


“PHOTOGRAPH of BASEMFNT lighted with 
ORDINARY CLAS3, 


{> 


« 
. 


‘© Measures, London,”’ 


Telegraphic Address 


Shops, Cellars, Passages, &c: 


Truman, Swan’ey, Kent ... .... %. .. «a 12,8450 0 

Wallace & Inns, Hitchin Ree es 11,152 10 9 

W. Jones & Sons * Neath and Cherryhi hinton, 

Cambs . 10,464 5 6 

Saunders & ‘Saunders, ‘Birmingham 7,067 13. 0 
* Accepted. 


FAWKHAM (KENT).—For the erection of two Paes Mr. 
G. St. Pierre Harris, sree - Troneeong er Lane, E.C, 
* W. Martin «.,,... C.8, Lucas... is we 1 £498 

» RSTHOMMEC? hin: eae Pare eee 5 RAW. Gillham 5 i, a. 470 
s: (JOS8UD cee ie ees dle. ers OBO * Accepted. 


FRIMLEY (SURREY).—For the erection of a sanatorium for 


consumptives, for the Brompton Consumption Heep te Mr. Edwin 
T. Hall, architect, 54 Bedte® anes: London, W.C 
Tiggs & Hill toe i 6,450 0 
Watsines.. asda aie teat Uae 63,193 0 
woater & Dickse>.. 61,166 0 


Haslemere Builders ... ws, see vee vee ee 8,622 13 
Laurence & Son .., ae 7 

Leslie & Co. .., 
Shillitoe & Son 


Holliday & Greenwood? - ie aie es 55,255 0 
* Accepted. 
HULL.—For the erection of a junior department in connection 


with the Paisley Street Byard School, for the Kingston-upon-Hull 
School Board :— 


A. 
Hockney & Liggins... . £3,69% 0 0° ... £82 0 
G. Jackson & Sons ... «.. .. .. 98,675 0 0 ... 
G. Houlton ... year 8,582 0 0 ... 25.0 


BBO hjee” sen eant cues chan Se “ 

G. He Scorrer. 24.0. ca. acc? ase, woe SOON “OF 

J.H. Fenwick 2.60 0 see sas ue 20 20 OT, 

Je Simpson & Son as: ace 

M. Harper* 3,3: 
* Accepted. A. Add for golden ‘brown pricks! 


ont behig Sik — 


house, Isleworth, for the Guardians of Brent 


Felkin He oR 0 

SNALDIG co Aisne Seve sek ate 6 

Macklin’ 2 chu gek tase 0 
| PAWEL ae Ney ty ed red ata 0 
| Swaker 0 
| Adams ves hicsy 0 
| Dorey & Co. ... 0 
| Wheeler Bes ge 9 
| OPO Tenens capete sts ate 0 
| Ballard* a 0 
| * Accepted. 


| KINGSBURY (MIDDLESEX) —For sewerage works, oa the 
5S. 


| Kingsbury Urban District Council — Contract No. 1. 
| Slater Grimley, C.E., consulting engineer, 
Hendon : 
.Wragg’s or Sutton’s Pipes of a Thickness of One-tenth of 
the Internal Diameter. 

Meston & Hale, 43 Tubb’s Road, aes £9,481 10 7 
> Ballard, Ltd., Child’s Hill, NW. ... .. 9,059 0 0 
T. Adams, Wood Green, N. tee aeee eee UDOT TS 5 
~ J. Dickson, Townsend, St. Albans ... -« 9,037 17 10° 

C.. W Killingback & ate Se Street, 
Camden Town  ... .- 8,302 11 2 


‘CLOISONNE GLASS. 


Anew decotative 


material 


transparent and 


opaqgtie e 


CLOISONNE GLASS 
4-4 3€O, 


soBerners St ous St. 
London W. 


SAVES EXPENSE OF 
ARTIFICIAL LIGHTING. 


PILKINGTON BROS., Ltd., 


St. Helens, Lancashire, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


Polished Plate, Silvered and Bevelled Plate 
for Mirrors, 

SHEET AND ROLLED PLATE GLASS, 
Figured Rolled in a variety of Pattcrns (White 
and Tinted), 

ALL Kinps OF Ornamental Window Glass, . 
Brilliant Cutting, Embossing, Stained and 
Leaded Lights, Bent Glass, &c. 


Also PATENT WIRED GLASS, 
Yor Roof Lights, Windows, Verandahs, &c. 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. 


ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED. 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


53b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


\Transmits More Light 
than Ordinary Giass. 


PHOTOGRAPH of SAME INTE RIOR lighted witno 
PATENT PRISMATIC RCLLED GLASS, 
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(All of Hull.] 
ISLEWORTH.—For constructing PBrentlo at their now work 


The Gortonsie 


May 14, 1902. | 


J. Jackson, BORER GT, Plaistow, E. 1... .. 
C. Ford, Harlesden, } Nw. ra 
J.A, Dunmore, FOC rouch Hill Roa: i,N d 

y. G,. Green & Co., Walton Street, 


7,828 18 7 
7,697 0 0 
7,188 17 10 


AGIORVUTB Gt cov) sce) TEL 20020" awe seine LAGU OO 
Hamblett’s [ronware Pipes. 

iT AGO CR a ae ent bee = 253 0 4 

EE ERGUDBINL, La 00L,/5 so .0 'youd,o ave Mapai cual naan bey 8.047 0 0 

T. Adams ..,. ... sopitese mikes brig, lege Godests S 

J. Dickson... Gok Ges cata 8,703 16 4 

Cc. W. oa hire: SCOT carta canmats OMA TUL 


7,653 16 1 
7,532 0 0 
7,030 4 9 
8, 930 10 0 


es of a Thic kness of One-twelfth of 
nternal Diameter, 


J. Jackson... ... Ch) ey Me ACE cae Foo 
dA; Dunmore snipe aon tee” lee, a 
WG; Green: & Cons. salen ons yard 

Wrage’s or Sutton’s Pi 

the 
Meston & Hale ., + £0,253 0 4 
8,897 0 0 


R. Ballard, Ltd. © ac Yes ese x + a 

Dy, AGAIN Sa ai eek. SOE andy eae sin: det see OiG02 12, 3 
J. Dickson .. ee cr 8,793 16 
We, Killingback & Co. wee te hee Caee S.0t4 7 11 
De RCEROM cect vate mies, Vote ies’ Ree logs 7,053 16 1 
GC Fords: ax eS etre 7,932 0 0 
JA. Danmares Sore. ca 7,030 4 9. 
WG. Green & Co. Sh 6,877 10 0 


7d, 


LEAVESDEN (HERTS.)—For the erection at Leavesden Asylum 
of a boot-room and a building comprising « hair-picking room, and 
accommodation for a steam disinfector, for the Metropolitan 
Asylums Board :— 


(Engineer’s estim: ite, “€8,055 ts. 7d J 


Building work. 
S. W. Moserip, Willesden Junction ... 
J. Payne, Hemel Hempstead ... .. ... 
E. Wall, ‘Lower Tooting .. 
Clark Bros. . Watford (first tenler, Lt S73 


vy £2,061 
ae 


lls. 4d.) vey 1,807 10 8 
H. B. Watkins, Watford 2. 1,791 0 0 
Gardner & Hazell, Islington, N. 1,763 12, 9 
be Ke & Co., Watford (first tender, £1,842 

5d.) Apaie a 1,746 10 7 
Tyler & White, ‘Watford 1,712 15. 2 
G. Wiggs, W atford.. .., 1,692 0 0 
R. L. onge,* Watford re 1,620 0 0 

Engineering work. 
R. Clarke, Featherstone Street, E.C. .. .. 551 0 0 
C. Esson, Fetter Lane, EC. ... A, eee 54 0 0 
Williams & Sons, Cardiff «.. .. ... .«. =. 480 0 0 


Thomas & Taylor, Lt!., London, N. Ho 0 
Reed & Sons, Ltd. Brighton P 150 
R.A, Crowe, Manchester... ... 402 15 


Brightside Foundry and E ngineering Gom- 

pany, Ltd., Victoria Street, W boob cont 

| SeWe ne vs. Bas 887. 0 
| Fairbrother & Co., 


Fann Street, E.G. oe 847 0 
Greenwood & Co., Dobeross, near Oldham... 340 0 
Herring & Son, Chertsey are hdiath jean eee sar O 
Haden & Sons, Trowbridge... ... 6.0 318 0 


Crittall & Co., 


| Noel Street, Wea 
| Beaven 


313 0 


& Sons, Victoria Street, West- 
minster, S.W. sasha atele ke 
Paragon Heating C ‘0. , Birmingham’ ier ae pore. 0 

Joel & Potter Unite i, Ltd., South Molton 
EPOCH. War | Were aguante nike sca a Meare 260 0 
Dawson & Co., Ltd., Stalybridge tivintaee -~ BDU 
J.& F. May, London, WC. nd, eee 

Werner, Pileiderer, & Per kins, Ltd, "R ezent 
Street, Wis gar an 2118 
Watford ngineering Works, *Watford . 188 0 


* Acc epted. 


LEISTON.--For laying water pipes and erec ching 
tank for the Leiston Urban District Council : 
Pipe lg. 


base for water 


Water tk, 


d. 


0 


base, 
Ei" 6... & 45) iss 
Grimwood, [pswich ... 1,118 0 0 165 0 
Daniel Young, Witney 975 2 6 
Burgoyne, Ipswich $93 13 6 482 13 
Moran & Son, Harwich 705 0 2 ... 504-0 
Jas. Trueman, Swanley = 753 0 0 53 0 
Parkington & Sons, Ipswich... 750 0 0 450 0 
Case Sea Dtfence Syndicate.. 615 7 0 633 15 
Dean, Ryde .. shame Ookla 35 2 
Thurman, * Walton” “Works, 
Felixstowe ; 559.13 6 459 9 
*Accepted, 


LONDON.—For the erection of 
Hill, for the London School Board ; 


F. Gough & Co... 1... ca 264 | C, Cox 

McCormick & Sons ... 4,215 | G.S §. Williams & Son’, 
C. Dearing & Son 4,217-| E. Lawri unce & Sons . 
Willmott & Sons 4.150 {Fs Simpson-.& Son 

J. Grover &Son .. 1. 4,142 | Stimpson & Co. 

lL. H. & R. Roberts ... 4,135 | Treasure & Son ... 
Marchant & Hirst ... .... 4,118 | E. Triggs*. 

H. Walk& Co. jo 4,118 


Recommended for acceptance. 


a special school at Hayerstock 


. £4,068 
3,882 


_AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. j 
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LONDON.—For enlarzement of Chisenhall Roal School, for the 
Londoa School Board ;-- 


Willmott & Sons i> . £2,725 F.& F. J. Wood £2,513 
W. Gregar & Son - ve Ore E. Luwrance & Sons 2 491 
J. Chessum & Sons ... .... 2,651 and M. Patrick 2,45 

Snewin Bros, & Co, . 2,735 . Cox 2,439 
W. Shurmur & Sons, Ltd. 2,583 TT reasure & Son, * London 

C, Miskin & Sons 2,522 |. and Shrewsbury 2,387 


* Recommended for acce ptance. 


the erection of a special school for mentally 
children at Mansfield Road, for the London School 


LONDON.—For 
defective 
Board ;— 


H. Wall & Co : £1,480 | C, Cox £1,375 
Marchant & Hirst 1,444 C, Dearing & Son 1,335 
Treasure & Son .. 1,451 Willmott & Son 1,812 
General Builders, ‘Ltd. 1,408 QG.8.S, Williams & Son... 1,806 
MeCormick & Sons 1,389 KE. Lawrance & Sons* 1270 


* Recommended for acceptance, 
LOWESTOFT.—For the erection of premises for the Youns Men’s 
Christian Association, London Road, Lowestoft. Mr. Ilerbert J. 
Green, architect, 31 Castle Meadow, Norwich :— 
J.S. Chapman & Son, Norwich . £1,409 0 0 

C. R. Cole, Lowestoft ... x 37 
J.S. Smith, Lakenham, 
G. Elsey, Lowestoft. 
A. D. Boddy & Son, Norwich 
J. Young's & Son, Norwich .. 

J. Ashby, Lowestoft 


Norwich ... 


1,245 

Sau sssra'-ne'-sasny Lae * Laat 
MACROOM (IRELAND).—-For the erection of a town hall tor 

the U rhan Council :-- 


?, Murphy, John Street, Cork na £2,200 
T. Buckley, Cork 1,801 
J. Ring, Macroom ¥ 1,760 
D. Murphy, Dunmanway.. 1,460 


No tender acce pte od. 
MAESYCWMMER (WALES).—For the 
dwelling-houses at Maesyewmmer, for 


erection of 20 or more 
the Gellydeg Building 


Club. Mr. George Kenshole, architect, &c., Station Road, 

Bargoed :— 
E, Williams, Newbridge, Mon. .. £4,000 
H.R. Paul, Bargoed, Glam. ... es te 3,75) 
J.& J. Williams, Cathays, Cardiff .. ... ... 8,590 
W. LI. Jones, Maesyewmmer 65 8,550 
J. James & Sons, Penygraig.. ... 3,543 
E. Edwards, Fargoed, Pengam ... 8,513 
W. Morris, Bargoed 3,485 
W. Williams & Sons, New "Tredegar 3,410 
J. H. James,* 13 Kincraig Street, Cardiff 3,40 
Mills & Co.,’ tisea, Mon. 3,200 


* Accepted. 


; Gnfi cs 


leon 


WILLE 


2 PLY. 


BESTA BLIsSsHBED 1870. 


SDEN 


SoLE MIAKERS 


G. & T. EARLE, Limitep, WILMINGTON, HULL. 


Pec iaey: 


DAMP-PROOF, PRESERVATIVE, AND FIRE-PROOF QUALITIES. 


E"Or ALE CLIRNATES. 
For UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, with or without Boards. 
PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS EXCLUDES DAMP, DUST, AND DEADENS SOUND. 


An Odourless Cement 
Paint for Bricks, Gal- 
vanised Iron, Roug 
Wood. 


6 lb. Tin of powder (mix with watcr to consistency of thick 
cream, and keep well stirred), 1s. Q9d., 
part of the United Kingdom. 


carriage paid to any 


May ke obtained in 12 different colors. 


Established 1811. 


PAPE 


1 PLY. 
For LAYING ON JOISTS, 
Also for DAMP WALLS, 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 


i 


DN 


“ 


<uniyie ~ whiny 


ST Ey { nad 


Sa 


DESIGNS 
IN ANY - 


_ Specialities: RAISED AND SILA FLOCKS 


Peery 1111 laa 


PARK. WALK 
A CHELSEA \ S Wy 


PRODUCED 
COLOUR’ 


SHOW: 
ROOMS 


an 


HaND- MADE» WALL* PAPERS 


- ARCHITECTS SPECIAL: DESIGN 
EXECUTED: WITH-ACCURACY & DESK TCH 


es SL KING ST: REGENT STW. 
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| 
NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of stationers’ warehouse, Wool- | 
pack Lane, Nottingham. Mr. H, Allcock, architect, Wheeler Gate, 
Nottingham :— 
Dennett & Ingle ... ... 


«£1,400 0 


CREE OVIGH  GOMU Sy ranreainel Mere hegh) ale essa Halen peace doa O, 
PUM eRe eRe reas, ana Bon. fosticheigl, igattvaa” (Gece Lk 200 jy | 
F. Messon,.._.. 1,278 0 
Crane & Co., Lita. | 1,277. 0 
WwW illiamson. & Co.* 1,277 0 


De aatont dt 

ORPINGTON (KENT). —For alterations and additions to private 
residence. Mr. G, St. Pierre Haris, architect, 8 Ironmonger Lane, 
E.C. Quantities by Messrs. St anger & Son :-— 


Stebbings & Pannett .. 
J. Garrett & Sons ., 


«. £1,298 10 
1,205 0 


T.. Knight ats e 1,088 0 
H. Somerford & Son ts 986 10 
R. A. Lowe gee ans 974 0 


T. D, Graty* 922 0 


: rae with modifications, 
SHEFFIELD.—For alterations and additions to 50 and 52 


Sheffield Moor, Sheffield, for the Trustees of the late Jno. Spafford, 
Esq. Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects, 14 St. James’s Row, 


Sheffield. Quantities ly the architects :— 
Dyson, Son & Gregory, London Road South ee 10 0 
J. Masson, Talbot Street... £5 2,025 0 0 
Ash, Son & Biggin, Furnival Street dea have yO LO 10 eit 
F, Turner, Rockingham Street... 0. 0 1. 1,979 0.0 
J. Maston’& Son, Cavendish Street i... 1,959 0 0 
J. H. Lilleker, Alma Street. 0.0 use vee 1,954.10 6 
C. H. Gillam, Sharrow Lane 1,950 0 0 
rt: Margerrison, Church Street, Dronfield . 1,870 0 0 
G. Portass, Heeley... .. aNeitene Sd, 810 Are) 
G. Allen,* Bolsover Street . ries et 


* Ace epted. 


SHEFFIELD.—For rebuilding the ‘Old Light Horseman” 
public-house, Penistone Road, Sheffield, for the Directors of Thomas 
Rawson & Co., Ltd: Messrs. Hall & Fenton, architects, 14 St. 
James’s Row; Sheffield. Quantities by the architects :— 

Dyson, Son & Gregory RSD isin. Shah y 

J: Mastin & Son... ss 

A. Bradbury . 

J. H. Lilleker.. 

Abey & Son .. 

F, Twner ... 

48 ed Dope 

J. Masson .. 

E. Moore ... F 

G, Allen,* Bolsover Street 
* Accepted, 


ne ig eL ODF 
{All of Sheffield.) 
SYDENHAM HILL, 8.E.— 

residence. 

E.C. : 


-For alterations and repairs to private 
Mr. G. St, Pierre Harris, architect, 8 lronmonger Lane, 


The “* ECONOMY ” 


Method of construction ensures utilisation of all heat, andzsaves much 


labour in cleaning. 


_THE | _ BUILDERS” 
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~ [May 14, 1902, 


J. Bowyer & Co. 
Somerford & Son 
J.H. Smith wie’ sabag 
F, J. Marston* ,,. vs. 


* Accepted. 

TENDRING (ESSEX) .—For carrying out and completing certain 
alterations and additions to the workhouse, Tendring, near Col- 
chester, for the Guardians of Tendring Union. Mr, F, Whitmore, 
architect, 17 Duke Street, Chelmsford :-- 


Kerridge & Shaw, Cambridge pis . £4,005 5 8 
N. Saunders & Son, Dedham ... ws... 3, 945 0 0 
F, Bennett, Ipswich Pe ed Seton es 3,900 0 0 
E, West, Chelmsford ... ai awe ta tant 3,808 0 0 


G, Grimwood & Sons, Sudbury. SVR ter ne A: penn 
H. W. Gladwell, Walton-on-N VE ies Ie 

A, Suckling, H: stead .. 
F.C. Thurman, Ipswich .. 


F, Dupont & Co., Colchester” 0 0 
J. McKay, Clacton- on-Sea . 0 0 
W.J. Bloxham, Banbury ... 00 
RE. Saunders, Dovercourt 0 6 
Smith & Beaumont, i Harw ich. 0 0 


* Accepted. = 


WIMBLEDON.—For making-up the following roads, for the 
Wimbledon Urban District Council—viz, : (1) Arthur Road, 
Section I.; (2) Arthur Road, Section IL.; (3) Home Park Road, 
Section 1. Mr. @. H. Cooper, M.1.C.E., engineer and surveyor :— 

Arthur Road, Section I. 


Border & Co., Seven Kings, Iiford ., £1,844 

Parry & Co., Fulham _... Pan a ese ee Or) 

Te Adams & Co., Wood Green, N ne, 168 

E. Iles, jun.,* North Road, South Wimbledon... Vou 

Arthur Bead: ces ae 

tT, Adams & Co. ... ek oe) 1,983 

Parry & CO. vce seem cee seen ee eee one eee Uae eee 1,977 

Border & CO. co. coc ase et jenn apep dom hada pai sas 1,814 

BH. Tes, jums*... os. ieebraeet SMa Red te POU. 

Home Park Road, Section I. 3 

3order & Co, t ine 617 

1 Ran 8 Veet ot 
s Adams CO. ase 

300 


. Lles, jun.*... Sitnaey panel Tena Mpree: 
* Accepted. 


WINGATE.—For the erection of a new Wesleyan Methodist 


church and school at Wingate. Mr. H. T. Gradon, architect, 
Market Place, Durham :— 


DB) D: Hall, Gateshead . tee leas Laws be ay 16 5 
Watt Bros., West He artlepool ae Dinte bh abe 503 18 6 
G. T. Ms anners, Durham .. F< 3300 0.0 
Nicholson & Thistle, West He tartiepool.. 7, 20611 8 
J. H. Milburn = ‘a Tete F300 ag 4 
yraper & Sons, veamsi e.. Toa Ay anions his aa 

i Ph 97046 0 0 


R. Wade,t Moor sley — .. 
- Accepted conditionally, 


GAS GOOKERS. 


FW ithdrawn. 


Burners cannot get choked. No smell of gas, 


50 per cent. saving in gas consumption over any other gas cooker. 


CATALOGUH ON 


APPLICATION. 


ESTIMATES FREE. 


Never exhibited without receiving the highest award. 
Supplied to (by Special Appointment) 


H,1.M, 
SPIERS & POND, LIMITED, 
LANGHAM HOTEL, 
GREAT CENTRAL HOTEL, 


THE EMPEROR OF 


GERMANY, 

GROSVENOR HOTEL, 
SACKVILLE HOTEL, 

CRITERION RESTAURANT, &e. &e. 


Suowroow } Mi. J. WELLS, 15, Queen Square, Bristol. 


SENKING’S PATENTS. 


WORKS ESTABLISHED 150 YEARS. 


‘COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, May 14. 

GRESHAM OOLLEGE.—Professor 
“Elementary Statics ’—II., 6 p.m. 

Z GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY ‘OF LONDON,—Meeting at 

p.m. 

JAPAN SOCIETY.--Meeting at 20, Hanover Square, 
W,, at 8.30 p.m. - 

Thursday, May 15. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS (Meet- 
ing at Society of Arts. Adelphi) —Prof. C. A. Carus- 
Wilson on * Electrical Traction on Steam Railways in 
Italy,” 8 pm. 

GRESHAM OOLLEGE.—Professor 
“Elementary Statics ’’—III,, 6 p.m. 


Good 
Bargain 


is When you get your 
money’s worth 
and more. 
You get a ; 
Splendid Bargain j 
when you 
exchange 


10/6, 16/6 


Wagstaff on 


Wagstaff on 


STATIONERS. 


Catalogue free. 


Mabie, Todd & Bee: 
93, Cheapside, London, E.C. 
95a, Regent a 1 Wess Exchange St. 


AW’S Famous FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Popular all over the World. 


The New Patent “SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind. 


It is different to all others. Absolutely air and ink tight. 


The ‘“‘DASHAWAY ” PEN. Beautifully made and finished. 
From 10/6 to 24/- each. 


a Double Feed which never fails, 


= =~ 
cAW's’ SAFETY: \ 


XFOUNTAIN PEN: 


From 12/6 to 26/- each. 
It has 


lead pencil. 


- No. 341 Plain, 
Price, 12/6, 


The “EASY” PEN. A most useful Pen snitabla for all work, 
From 8/- to 16/6 each. 


The “DAINTY” Pen. 
5/- and 9/= each. 


An ideal Pen for Ladies, No larger than a 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, or of the Sole Wholesale Agents :— 


EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, 


LONDON, E.C. 


Telephone: 171 Croydon; 262 Battersea, 


If you are requiring 


Send enquiries to 


CASTINGS 
ONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL or IRON 


On Moderate Terms and with Prompt Delivery, 


H. & G. MEASURES, 


EAST SURREY 


IRON WORKS, 


Telegrams: ‘Measures, Croydon.” 


WORK 


CROYDON. 


if 
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ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Dr. A. Smith Woodward / CURRENT MARKET PRICE 
on * Recent Geological Discoveries ””—III., 3 p.m. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE | 
Fink ARtS.—Mr, Philip H. Newman on “ Pageantry 


FORAGE. 


and Art,” 9 pm. £aa £a4 . 2 s SY 7; wre 
Friday, May 16. | Beans .. is pee perdrs 5.17100 _ | Y AN Yi) py 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Sir Robert Ball on “The Clover, best es -- perload 415 0 510 0 WW S yy 
“Nebular Theory,” 9 p.m. | Hay, best .. ee a do, 5 5 0 5 12 6 i Uf Wy 
GRESHAM COLLEGE.—Professor Wagstaff on Sainfoin mixture ae do. 410 0 5 5 0 5 i \ Y } 
“ Elementary Statics "—I1V., 6 p.m. | Straw oo \ “ee a do. 113 0 2 4° 0 —Y \ 4 
INSTITUTLON OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— | j y ‘ 
Conversazione at the Institution, Storey’s Gate, OILS AND PAINTS. Whit Uy \\ N\ 
Westminster, at 9 p.m. | Castor Oil, French es percwt. 1 5 8 1 6 10 4 l 
Saturday, May 17. Oolza Oil, English .. do 17 0 = WAG Y N \\ 
4 EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— | rene naira a Us Laden - 2 4 ; | Yj, ly AVY 
Visit to Hamilton Palace, Mausoleum, Cadzow Ca BY se ae : ae wat Yyy \ 
Hich Parks Gc, and Barneluith, 81" Castle. Lead, white, ground carbonate do, 1 4 10 a Hiv, 4 fe \\ AX G 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL Ass ION Do. red... a do 1 0 43 —_ li Ll Mas SH 
} ; of AL SSOCIATION.— | F il. b 1s a 112 3 eae ——————————————— 
Students’ Sketebing Olub Excursion to Morpeth. Linseed Oil, barre = Me 0 A 63 007 ————————————————— 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Camera and Oy- | P gee aad ae pe 0 ¢ Y 0-0 8g ee 
cling Club).—Visit to Cranham, North Ockenden and | ‘ : eS 5 8 7 | + 
i ren ben raat A Pitch oe ve -. perbarrel 0 7 0 — YELLOW. |PITOH PINE. 
Es at eee reap ocemnvau.at)-U prninater | een’ orange he +. per ba do : a ° A = i Per - Blocks eo | ——____—_ 
oda, crystals .. +. per ton out of sizes. x Ship within | 
Tuesday, May 20. | Tallow, Home Melt ., percwt. 111 6 = At Wharf. |° sea eoathh: | At Wharf, 
NATIONAL REGISTRATION OF PLUMBERS (Dis- | Tar, Stockholm., +» perbarrel 1 2 6 _ “0T 2, =) GTS TS ee ib aw 4 
trict Council for Oardiff, South Wales and Monmouth- Turpentine as «. percwt. 1 14 3 114 6 ‘ | 
shire) —Mr. E. J. Sawyer on ‘‘Some Defects in our METALS 171 x3x 3 12 11 | 12 9 17.6 
Local Sanitary System from a Plumber's point of : 17h x3x2 8 ll 8 2 | 12 6 
view,” 8 p.m. Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 0 _ 174 x 3x 1} 6 10 | 6 3 9 6 
Wednesday, May 21. sy pmebprece a AA aetna niga Opts StS eared | | 
' Te ' eM EATT OMe AT oat? o, Galvanised Corru- z : oD 
Bee ARCH AOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meeting gated sheet ., Ale 1115 0.120 0 ; . 
Bats Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. 11 12.6 —_ 
Thursday, May 22. Do. do. English common 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION.—Country Meeting at | brands .. ae do. 12 17- 6 -= 
Cambridge (First Day). Do. sheet, English 3lo A j 
ROYAU INSTITUTION.—Mr. M. H. Spielmann on per sq. ft.and upward do. 13'0 0 _ d Rare ; 
“Contemporary British Sculpture ’’ —I., 3 p.m. Do. pipe .. me AD do. 132140°..0 a —— 2 Se a ae a) 


BAYLISS, JONES &B YLISS,Us PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
> WOLVERHAMPTON: - No.275. Round Bar RAILING. 1} x 4} Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per suare 
LONDON, SHOW: ROOMS:- vik 1X 4d 45/6 | a 22/6 oy 
1398141 CANNON‘STE.€;_ al ; These prices inc’ude de:iscation. 
te Lug 


aaa é ! VIGERS BROTHERS, 
| wil 7 TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
UL mall LH Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 
4 Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
UIST FREE, 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without. 
extra charge. 


ground and can be fixed close up Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
to boundary. Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


AN UP-TO-DATE IMPROVEMENT IN LAVATORY BASINS. 


FARRER’S PATENT BEAD-RIM. 


PATENT No. 25,963. 


Is designed to prevent the water washing over 
the edges of basin and wetting clothes and 
flocr. It is made in earthenware and 
fireclay, in various sizes and shapes. 
For full particulars and prices apply— fe 


W": E. FARRER, oon 


Slav Works, SMETHWICK, 
SANITARY SPECIALIST, 


and 


36, CANNON STREET, BIRMINGHAM.» 3: Bish ste, carvirr. 


ENLARGED SECTION OF RIM. 


A. E. MINTON. The ST. PANGRAS IRON WORK CO. Ltd. 
BUILDER AND GENERAL | 917 >™ 'AX°RAS ROAD, LONDON, N.w. 


Tie] | fi 
\\ Heh WNT ; nt a 
eid Aided Fire Escapes ea Circul 
SHOP FRONT AND OFFICE FITTER. pes F Seip — Uircular, 
Estimates given for all kinds of House Decorations | To meet iy | ee 
and Repairs. Regulations of a OFFICES, SHOPS 
L.C.C., &e. | | &c., &c. 
ROOFS, DRAINS, AND ALL KINDS OF SANITARY UJ 
WORK. ~~ Ld es 


LAL AM, 


| ces a Work a Speciality. | I R O N STA I R CAS E S 
44, Wilmington Square, Clerkenwell, London, £0, i — 


—_ 


Catalogues and Estimates Free. 
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MAY ISSUE NOW ON SALE. 


CHARTERHOUSE. 


By BASIL CHAMPNEYS, M.A. 
Part I—THE MONASTERY. 


The first articl: upon this interesting and by no means well-known London institution is 
ably cealt with in 
THE MAY _ ISSUE 


OF. THE 


ARCHITECTURAL. REVIEW 


Mr, Champneys, himself an old Carthusian, deals with the history and buildings of the 
Monastery from its foundation by Michael de Northberg, Bishop of London, and Sir Walter 
de Manpy, to its suppression at the Reformation. The article is very fully illustrated from 
photographs and plans, 


JOHN FRANCIS BENTLEY. By Hatsey Ricarpo. 
Part I—CHURCH BUILDINGS, 
The author devotes his first article upon the work of the late Mr. Bentley to Ecclesiasti ‘21 
buildings. The article is illustrated by numerous photographic reproduct’ons and a 
drawing by J. MUIRHEAD BONE, 


“ WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL FROM THE SANCTUARY.” 
CURRENT ARCHITECTURE AND SCULPTURE. 
BOOK REVIEWS. 


At all Booksellers ard Newsagents, Price 6d. nett. 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL STREET, W.C. 


PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS, 
Bt  rrilin E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 


B I R K BECK BA N K, IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, : THE 7 OFFA atl | 


Soutka npton Buildings, Ohansery Lane, London. 


sud ox: FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. Vauxhall Steel & Iron Works, Liverpool. a 
SCONE VIEW. ENLARGED PLAN. 
j Admits clean diffused air, absolutely 
OID. For Buildings of all kinds. “without draught, . 
Sy Contains no Tar or Paper to | Opens like » arener Se opening 
cae Melt or Tear. | Adjustable aperture, Air-tight when closed. 
{oe 16 Pai S Ne J =| NEAT, LIGHT, FIRE-RESISTING. § | Noiseless—no loose parts to rattle. 
2a | ACID AND ALKALI PROOF. | ay af RES ca pari - 
: ces aN articulars on Applicat : 
ROBERT W. BLA KWELL & o.,|; Highest Awards at Pan- 4, Basinghall 
(BLACK c ‘ American Exhibition, 1901. , The OFFA VENTILATING C0., eee hf 
59, CITY RO AD, E.c. Send for Catalogue ‘‘R” and Samples. Teh 140) EOP eC eee ene 


| PILKINGTON’S: 
D AMP C 0 UR 5 E STANLEY BROS., Ltd., | CLIFTON JUHOTION: TILES. 


Patent Flexible Mastic NUNEATON. NEAB MANCHESTER, 
’ e 4 g 
ROOFING & _SLATERS FELTS. MANUFACTURERS OF | Manufacturers of High Class Tiles 
a oe :w 1S & : a eh Fire wl cate dad it i con goer For Floors, Halts, Hearths, Grates and Furniture, 
Works: 8, Amberley Wharf, Paddington, London, W BRINDLED & BLUE WIRE CUT BRICKS. jj | : 
Ayints wanted, ‘ Send Vou'Sasr- ple “s Pree: ORNAMENTAL RED RIDGES aabiohatd i faults sl eM teh 
GiBBS Brothers mpage dg lace 4 SU | CHURCHES, PUBLIO BUILDINGS, AND 
LOUGHBOROUGH. > Red & Blue Roofing & Ridge Tiles Zo an en Cae 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 
Manufacturers of RED AND BUFF CHIMNEY POTS. 4 oS EE eS 
Best Red iPressed and Sand Stock Facing Staffordshire Quarries. : London Show Rooms: 
Bricks, &c., also of ‘ : 
Mountsorrel Concrete Paving Flags, GLAZED STONEWARE PIPES. | | 87 & 38, Shoe Lane, E.O. 
Window Heads, Cills, &c. White & Coloured Enamelled Bricks, &c. : Masia sacs h A 
ee a ester Ooms : 
SLATE MERCHANTS, Complete Lists on Application. 


Stocks of VELINHELI and BANGOR on hand. 


87, Cross Street, 


. estimated to cost £750. 


‘ 
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ITECTVRAL: RECORD 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 


May 21, 1903, ARUNDEL STREKT, ~ 


No. 380. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. 
Competitions, Oontracts, all » Notices 
by Oorporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 


Paragraph Advertisements. . <a wart tao 


Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Sales by 


Auction., oe oe ee ”)~— ee ee wis 0 6 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 


Four lines or under (about 80 words) ie a 6 


Each Additional Line (about 7 words) a a 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF TWO. 
Advertisemernis of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


- SUBSCRIPTION RATES... 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 


Effingham House. Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


THREE weeks ago we gave 
some particulars of the scheme 
of decoration which the stu- 
dents of the Royal College of 
Art Modelling School proposed to carry out at 
Westminster Bridge under the direction of their 
eminent professor, M. Lanteri.. The scheme is 
The London County 


Decoration of - 
Westminster 
Bridge. 


_ Council was approached with the object of 


- monotonous, passive and unattractive. 


securing this amount, and we are glad to learn 
that they have acceded to the request, and thus 
we may feel sure that no more effective decora- 
tion will be seen on the Coronation route than 
that of Westminster Bridge. Commercial firms 
of repute have produced some very pleasing 
effects in London on former occasions, but 
they are necessarily tied down by competition 
and time, so that their schemes often become 
From 
these students, however, we may expect a 
thoroughly fresh treatment. The reputation of 
their school is a very notable one, and they will 
doubtless uphold it in their new effort.. They 
will themselves execute the whole of the model- 
ling and casting for the mere cost of materials, 
and we wish them every success in their 
enterprise. " 


Rodin “T-am seeking always the 

; distinguishing trait that makes 
this man or woman an individual different from 
the rest of his kind. When I discover this 
trait marquant I dwell upon it, I insist upon it 
—I caricature it, if you like—until my bust 
has likeness; then I know that I know my 
model.” Thes2 words of Rodin exactly explain 
his methods, They are difficult methods to 
understand : s) strange, so much at variance 
with what we have been made familiar, that the 
first impression is often one of shock, even 
disgust. The Société des Gens de Lettres 
ordered Rodin to produce .a statue of Balzac: 
he did so; but the Society refused the statue 
because “ they failed to recognise Balzac in it,” 
Yet that very Balzac is now regarded as one 
of Rodin’s finest works, He met with the 


-same objections at the Salon, where his work 


4 


_ was refused because it was too original ; critics 
on all hands assailed and decried him ; but it is 


no less a sign of his endurance than of his 
wonderful talent that he has outlived the storm 
of hostile criticism, that he has, Antony-like, so 
reversed opinion that his work is now heid up to 
the gaze of an admiring Europe ; and lastly, at 
the age of sixty-two, that he should be the guest 
in London of our most prominent artists and 
sculptors. It is one gauge of a true poet that 
he leaves something to the imagination. Rodin, 


similarly, does not set a complete representation - 
before our eyes, but, in his rough-hewn masses, 


STRAND, W.O. 


Per Line 
issued gs. d, 
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carves out the great idea so that we experience 
a feeling of wonderful strength in the concep- 
tion and execution. It is gratifying that 
English artists should have so cordially recog- 
nised the genius of Rodin and that they should 
have secured for South Kensington that great 
bronze of “ St, John the Baptist.” : 


nr . BEFORE the old ~ familiar 
a pay Pete Strand passes away altogether 

. it may not be out of place to 
recall some of its features. Let us take the 
least important first. The Gaiety* Restaurant 
and the adjoining theatre give us a not un- 
interesting piece of building of ‘the day before 
yesterday.’ Although built as late as thirty 
years ago it belongs to the Gothic Revival, and 


playgoers, one of those simple bits of piéturesque 
which may have been accidental, as such things 
often are, but which we shall never see again 
in London—the London of towering piles of 
flats and giant hotels, The fine old Strand is 
now in a condition to which Ruskin’s words 
may be applied, “more tragic than uttermost 
ruin.” The rebuilding has followed the modern 
London way; there is nothing systematic about 
it; it is ‘a thing of shreds and patches” and it 
is difficult to find a hundred yards of its length 
whose period can now be identified. All men 
are expecting all good things from the newest 
rebuilding and the demolition of Holywell Street, 
a genuine ancient thoroughfare which one cannot 
altogether help regretting. But what will be 
the future of the Strand? Is the new front of 


en st th Sh er te 


THE SOLDIERS’ AND SAILORS’ MONUMENT, BROOKLYN, N.Y. 


JOHN H.. DUNCAN, ARCHITECT, 


ifnot very striking is at least orderly in design. 
The Gothic is French rather than English, a 
style rarely used for civil and domestic work by 
our ‘revivalists,’ The lowest storey is broken 
by high and rather wide pointed windows; the 


second ‘or belle étage exhibits a pointed arcade _ 


whose lights beneath are square-headed and — 


divided by shafts with thirteenth-century foliated. | 


capitals, the tympana of stone pierced with 
quatrefoils, the arches bound with a broad band 
or dripstone, 
openings with similar shafts, capitals and drip- 
stones, and a double arch to each, The upper 
floor has square-headed windows with plain 
mullions, and one would think that it was 
intended to carry the structure higher, The 
theatre has elakorate foliated tympana adorned 
with heads in medallions, the effect of which is 
not satisfactory ; it also has archivolts in black 
and red brick, The side towards Catherine Street 
is architecturally effective—a vast space of 
blank wall, a chimney gable and shelter for 


The floor above has smaller 


| 


FREDERICK W, MACMONNIES, SCULPTOR, 


the Hotel Cecil typical of what it is to be? “We 
trust not, for nothing more lumpy, coarse and 
commonplace was ever built in London and it 
is rendered worse by a vulgar affectation of 
grandeur. An architectural opportunity has 
been lost at the eastern corner of Wellington 
Street, where the buildings of Somerset House 
should have been brought out to the angle; 
hopeless incongruity is its present ‘aspect. The 
truth is that the rebuilding of London is such 
a haphazard disconnected affair that if continued 
in the same spirit it can only end by giving us 
a city of mere confusion. Forty years ago the 
Strand was picturesque in the best senses of the 
term and contained many interesting old houses ; 
its partial rebuilding has produced the most 
extraordinary jumble of “styles” and materials 
ever seen in this world. The next rebuilding 
can only be successful if unity of effect be aimed 
at. To direct that aim, however, must be the 
work of a master-mind, not of a crowd of con- 
flicting authorities.) a 
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HOUSE AT HEADLEY HILL, HANTS. 


HOUSE AT HEADLEY HILL. 


HIS house, which was built about two years 
ago from designs by Mr. Arthur C. Blomfield, 
F.R.1.B.A., stands on the top of a steep hill over- 
looking the country in a south-westerly direction 
towards the hills behind Portsmouth. The plan 
was designed to afford to the various living-rooms 
and bedrooms as much as possible of this 
beautifulview. The house was built by Messrs. 
J. Thompson & Co., of Peterborough, and is of 
red brick, the upper part being rough-cast plaster. 


A NEW BRICKMAKING PROCESS. 


Important Development at Peterborough. 


OR at least thirty-eight years bricks have been 
made in the Peterborough district from 
the Fletton clay, and about fourteen or fifteen 
years ago special machinery was-designed by 
Messrs. Whittaker, of Accrington, for manipu- 
lating this particular shale clay by the dry pro- 
cess. Very great improvements have been effected 
from time to time ; and with about eighteen yards 
in existence, and an invested capital of a million 
and a half sterling, the Fletton brickfields are 
now the largest inthe world. The output last 
year was about 500,000,000, of which 400,000,000 
were used in London and district, where the 
brick is very popular and is preferred to the old 
Kent stock brick. The reason is not far to seek, 
for every Fletton brick is turned out from the 
press perfectly true in shape, whereas the old 
stock brick was often warped, and the brick- 
layer can lay twice the number of Fletton bricks 
in the same time because he has not to turn and 
twist them about to make them fit. For the 
new War Office in Whitchall 25,000,000 Fletton 
bricks have been ordered for inside work. 
Hitherto only the common brick has been 
made at Fletton, and a red or facing brick was 
undreamt of. By a happy discovery, which it 
has taken about two years to work out, Mr. 
Arthur J. Keeble, deputy-mayor of Peterborough 
and managing director of the New Peterborough 
Brick Co., has been able to invent a process by 
which facing bricks can be turned out nearly as 
easily as the common brick, thus increasing the 
value of the brick from 15s. to 35s, and up to 45s. 
per 1,000 ; and the New Peterborough Brick Co., 
who have arranged fer a royalty, are now turning 


H He 


i Sa Lh :. 
i 


he pee 
ke 


out both red and white facing bricks, as well as 
common bricks, at their yards, Under the old 
system yards turning out facing bricks could 
never be sure of the quantity which would come 
from the kiln fit for outside work, the average 
perhaps being only 50 per cent.; but Mr. 
Keeble, in an interview with a correspondent, 
said he claimed that by his process 99 per cent, 
can be turned out in any yard where the clay 
would burn red inside, and he added that he has 
already received applications for royalties from 
several parts of England and Ireland. 

The new brick has been well tested, the 
Electric Light Works at Haggerston having been 
faced with them, whilst they have also been used 
in other parts of London, and at Sheffield, 


Croydon, Newmarket Yarmouth,, Skegness, 
Wymondham, King’s Lynn,  Peter- 


borough, Norwich, South Norwood, Sib- 
sey. Biggleswade, Hye (Suffolk), Tring 
(Herts), Spalding, Romford, Oulton Broad 
(Norfolk), Ranceby, Thetford, Wallington, 
Huntingdon, Stanstead, Becclesand other 
places. Patent rights, it may be men- 
tioned, have been secured by Mr. Keeble 
for England, Germany and America. 
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NEW BUILDINGS IN LEEDS. 


AG Leeds the building trades appear to have 

begun to realise the effects of the stagnation — 
resulting from the ‘“‘boom”’ of four or five years 
ago, and, if there be anything in the suggestion 
that the supply of buildings has got rather in 
advance of the demand, the prospects of an early 
recovery are not specially bright. Private 
building enterprise has certainly been almost at 
a standstill for some time past; and though 
plans have been prepared for the construction 
of more than twenty streets on the Barl of 
Mexbo: ough’s estate, between Chapeltown Road 
and Buslingthorpe, and for the erection of 
several thousands of back-to-back houses by a 
syndicate on the Kast End Park estate, there is 
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no assurance forthcoming as yet that these 
projects are in immediate contemplation. 

Municipal policy, which, to a large extent, 
rises superior to the considerations that neces- 
sarily influence the speculative builder, cannct, 
of course, be ignored in discussing such a ques- 
tion, and schemes like the projected extension 
of Albion Place to Briggate are bound to lead 
to a certain amount of activity amongst builders, 
though a little further east the Corporation has 
failed, so far, to establish Vicar Lane in serious 
rivalry to Briggate. As to the arcades, which 
have become as distinctive a feature of Leeds 
as are the great squares in the residential parts 
~ of the city, apparently they exemplify a phase 
in the building development of Leeds that for 
the present is ended. To a certain extent, 
there is no doubt of the popularity of the arcade, 
but the comparative failure of two—in which 
shop rents have had to be reduced—and the 
deserted aspect of the latest, in spite of its 
Oriental magnificence, would appear to justify 
an opinion recently expressed that “the arcade 
business has been completely overdone.” 

It is a.striking commentary on the dimensions 
_of the building interest of Leeds that, although 
complaints of slackness, if not actual depression, 
are so general, the building operations at present 
in progress may be roughly state1 as represent- 
ing an outlay of more than a quarter of a 
million. As the works are for the most part 
centrally situated, and are of a more or less 
public character, the idea of inactivity would 
doubtless be rejected with amused incredulity 
by the casual observer. Many of thes2 build- 
ings, however, are in a fairly advanced state, 
and the most careful enquiry fails to discover 
any indication that there is to be a continuance 
of building enterprise, even on the present 
modified scale. Of the works now in hand, the 
Market Hall, at the junction of Kirkgate and 
Vicar Lane, easily takes the first place in point 
of magnitude, representing, as it does, a capital 
expenditure by the municipality of £100,000. 
The new building, though detached, is in reality 
an extension on something like a colos:al scale 
of the present Kirkgate markets, and on its 
completion Leeds will be equipped with one of 
the finest markets in England. The builder 
was at first hampered by difficulties, but lately 
the work has gone on with rapidity. It is 
estimated that the building will not be finished 
in less than two years; during the first thirty 
weeks it has been ‘carried as far as the joists 


- 


of the first floor along the frontage to Vicar 
Lane and Kirkgate. The architects are Messrs, 
Leeming & Leeming. 

The exigencies of street-improvement have 
brought about the demolition of many a familiar 
landmark, and one of the most notable changes | 
in the aspect of Leeds will be the disappear- 
ance of the Roman Catholic Cathedral of St. 
Anne, which, with its clock tower and its tall 
octagonal spire, majestically commands the 
entire length of Park Row, a long vista .of 
banking establishments. The present building 
is doomed because of the decision to widen 
Cookridge Street at this point, and the Corpora- 
tion have provided a site for the new cathedral 
in the immediate neighbourhood. It will still | 
be in a line with Park Row, but it will scarcely 
be so prominent as before. Theremoval enables 
the Roman Catholic community to erect a | 
cathedral entirely worthy of an important and 
extensive diocese like that of Leeds. Mr. J, H. 
Eastwood, of London, is the architect, and the 
scheme will cost about £40,000. The site, by no 
means inconsiderable, would have been still 
larger if it had been possible to acquire some 
corner buildings belonging to the Freemasons. 
The buildings are to include, besides a cathedral 
of considerable architectural pretensions, a 
chapter-house and a residence for the clergy. 
Building operations were begun last autumn, 
and it is not expected that the work will be 
finished until the end of next year.. The present 
cathedral will not, of course, be cleared away 
until the congregation can enter into possession 
of the newone. Cardinal Vaughan has promisad 
to lay the foundation-stone, and the date of the 
ceremony has been fixed for July 26th, on the 
feast of the patron saint of the cathedral. 

A difficulty concerning the observance of 
“ancient lights” has brought about a curious 
stoppage that must have puzzled a good many 
people passing’ along Park Row. Just below 
the great terra-cotta pile of the Prudential As- 
surance Co, a couple of buildings were com- 
menced some time ago for occupation by the 
West Riding Union Banking Co, and the Hand- 
in-Hand Fire and Life Assurance Co. It was” 
intended that both buildings should be five 
storeys high,’ but in the case of the more 
elaborate structure—the West Riding Union 
Bank—a neighbouring property owner has inter- 
posed, and since Easter building work has 
been suspended. . Pending a settlement of the 
point in dispute—which, as indicated, relates to 


the access of light to other premises—the build- 
ing has not been carried much beyond three 
storeys. The front, of- Huddersfield stone and 
Swedish granite, is decidedly ornate, and the 
elaborate carving, in bold relief, has attracted 
a good deal of attention. It is the work of 
Thewlis, the sculptor, Carved shields are also 
displayed bearing the arms of Leeds, Hudder:- 
field and other West Riding towns. The bank 
chamber covers all the ground floor, and the 
intention is to let the rest of the building as 
offices, the rooms being arranged in suites. The 
architects for this and the adjoining new build- 
ing, which may be said to represent an aggregate 
cost of about £20,000, are Messrs, Oliver & 
Dodgshun, 

The future of Victoria Square, in front of 
the Town Hall, is a subject of unfailing interest 
to the Leeds citizen, and the question has lately 
become more topical than ever with discussion 
on ‘Joronation and other projects. Since the 
Town Hall was built the general appearance of 
the square has apparently undergone no material 
change, except that due to the remodelling of 
Oxford Palace Chapel. Adjoining this, how- 
ever, a new building for business purposes is in 
course of erection. The chapel is made to look 
rather syuat by the Town Hall, which is built, 
on much higher ground, and the new building 
will help to remove this impression. Its tower 
is to be 115ft. high, so that it will rise above the 
level of the roof of the Town Hall. Inciuding 
an annexe t) the school, the total cost will be 
a little over £3,000. The architects are Mr. 
G. F. Danby and Mr. W. H. Thorp. 

Even after the lapse of a year or two, Hast 
Parade looks singularly deficient without the 
massive black masonry of East Parade Chapel. 
There. is now rising up on its sit a finely-pro- 
portioned building for the occupation of the 
North British and Mercantile Insurance Co,, 
who, however, will only take a portion of the 
premises, letting the rest for office purposes. It 
is an interesting indication of the value of land 
in the centre of the city that no less than 
£31,000 was paid for the site, and as £30,000 
is to be spent on the structure the undertaking 
is certainly one of the most costly as well as 
one of the largest of its kind in Leeds, The 
principal material ‘used is Burmantofis terra- 
cotta, with brick facings, Mr, William Bruce 
is the architect. 

The curious combination of a free library, 
police-station and fire-station is one which 
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seems to be very popular with the Leeds Cor- 
poration just at present, and really the attractive 
exterior of the new building on the edge of 
Woodhouse Moor has disarmed a good deal of 
the criticism with which the idea was at. first 
received. Similar institutions are being built at 
Chapeltown and in Dewsbury Road, The latter, 
opposite St. Peter’s Church, is making good pro- 
gress and should be completed by Christmas. 
The Chapeltown establishment has been designed 
by Mr. W. H. Thorp, and about £8,000 is to be 
spent upon it. 

The completion of the scheme for the im- 
provement of North Street and the approach to 
Vicar Lane and New Briggate involves the 
demolition of the old Public Dispensary, and 
the Corporation have provided a site for the 
new dispensary fronting to North Street and 
Hartley Hill. The site will be cleared very 
soon, and building operations may then be com- 
menced, ‘The establishment, designed by Messrs, 
Bedford & Kitson, is to consist of a block rising 
five storeys high from North Street, containing 
a board-room and the residential portion, while 
the dispensary itself, to the rear of this, is to 
include a large central hall, around which the 
surgical and medical consulting- and examining- 
rooms will be grouped, There_is to be a small 
operating theatre ani ophthalmic department, 
and a large and complete dental department. 

The exceedingly plain exterior of the School 
of Art attached to the Leeds Institute in Cook- 
ridge Street and the general character of: the 
building suggests the idea that utility has been 
the first consideration with the architects, 
Messrs. Bedford & Kitson. It was of this ex- 
tension that Sir James Kitson, M.P., laid the 
foundation-stone in December last, and it is 
expected that by about next March accommoda- 
tion will be ready for double the number of 
students dealt with in the present limited space, 
The basement, which is lifted well out of the 
ground, is to be used as workshops for the 
applied arts; on the ground floor the chief pro- 
vision will be a lecture theatre, with large class- 
rooms; on the first floor, rooms for designing, 
architecture, painting and elementary model- 
ling ; and on the second floor, rooms for drawing 
from the life and from the antique» and for 
advanced modelling. The scheme is to cost 
about £12,000. 

Amongst other building operations it may be 
noted that the finishing touchesare being put to 
the Trades Council Hall in Upper Fountain Street, 
and that satisfactory progress is being made with 
the extension of the Central Fire-Station in 
Park Street. As to schemes in embryo, Mr. 
G. F. Bodley, R.A., is preparing -designs for 
the new church and schools which Mrs. Meynell 
Ingram is presenting to the parish of Holbeck. 
Several architects have been invited to send in 
plans for building the Church of the Holy Spirit 
at Beeston Hil], and the matter is now in the 
hands of the assessor. A hall to the memory of 
the late Mr. Clayton and a parish institute are 
about to be commenced in connection with 
St. Aidan’s Church, Halton.—( Extracts from the 
“Yorkshire Daily Observer,”’) 


South Kensington Examinations in Building Con- 
Struction.—Jn our next issue we shall publish 
questions and answers in Honours: Part I. 


Ninety New Hotels at New York are now in 
course of construction, or will be before the ond 
of the year, at a total cost of 40,000,000 dols, 
This is nearly double the number built last year, 
and is all the more remarkable because of a 
decrease of 40 per cent, under 1901 of other kinds 
of edifices. 

A Discovery of Burial Urns was made recently 
in the course of laying-out new! golf links at 
Sunningdale, near Camberley, on the Ridge 
Mount estate. The contractors decided to re- 
move a mound 10ft. high by 40ft. across in order 
to make a teeing-off ground, and this being done 
the mound was found to contain ancient burial 
urns. Seventeen in all have now been unearthed, 
The urns are all of rude British make, and may 
be ascribed to pre-Roman times. It is thought 
that the remains belong to the age of Bronze, 
and probably to a late rather than an early 
date in that age—between 2,000 and 6,000 years 
ago. Some of the urns have been sent to the 
British Museum, the Reading Museum, to Oxford 
and to the Louvre, 


A LEADING AMERICAN 
ARCHITECT. 


ERNEST FLAGG, 


HE first building that brought Mr. Flagg 
into prominence was the new St. Luke’s 
hospital, on Morningside Heights, in New York 
City. Roughly speaking that is an affair of a 
decade ago. Rarely has an architect been so 
fortunate as to make his debut upon so monu- 
mental a stage, and a student of architectual 
history might be piqued to enquire whether this 
unusual opportunity was not merely a gift of 
chance, were he not estopped by the architec- 
tural worth of the building itself and by the 
rapid professional successes that followed it, 
won by its author in a series of works, which, in 
volume at least, represents a marked achieve- 
ment even in these days of big ‘' architectural 
plants” and large ‘outputs. Omitting for a 
moment the ‘personal factor,” the explanation 
of both the initial opportunity and the subse- 
quent success is to be found in the fact that 


Mr. Flagg brought to his task a very thorough 


preparation obtained at the Ecole des Beaux- 
Arts. Mr. Flagg was~fortunate in that he 
brought that particular training to America at 
that particular moment, thus joining a small 
coterie of architects possessed of a professional 
equipment similar to his own—men of ‘the 
school” whose work in the beginning of the 
‘nineties was coming into style, that is, coming 
to possess high commercial value. 

American architecture at that moment was in 
a transitional condition, The ‘‘ Romanesque 
movement,” derived from Richardson, was run- 
ning feebly to its impotent conclusion, It was 
in its very last stage. Practitioners were strug- 
gling to throw off the heavy archaic hand- 
writing they had so laboriously azquired during 
the preceding decade and over, and in the main 
were turning: for novelty to the ‘ Classic” of 
Rome and to the Renaissance. It is interesting 
now from an historical point of view to study 
designs like that of Post’s Havemeyer building 
on Cortlandt Street or R. H. Robertson’s Corn 
Exchange Bank, to see the new. tendency and 
the old habit. struggling one with the other. 
The new Netherlands Hotel, the Metropolitan 
Telephone building, the Mutual Reserve build- 
ing, .were recent expressions of an expiring 
faith, whereas from designs such as those of 
the Bowery Savings Bank, the Waldorf Hotel, 
the ‘Mail and Express” building, the Herter 
residence, the John Jacob Astor residence, we 
obtain some idea of the many directions in 
which novelty was sought. | 

The conditions of modern architecture do not 
permit, or at least do not favour, a general style, 
and the Romanesque movement even at its 
height was signalized not only by the number 
of its adherents but by the contrasting achieve- 
ments of the nonconformists. But although we 
cannot hope for a commonl7 accepted style, 
there is always observable a tendency towards 
some centre of design, and in the early ‘nine- 
ties when Mr, Flagg entered practice he was 
extremely fortunate in bringing with him those 
particular architectural ideas that were destined 
in the next ten years to attract the profession, 
catch the public eye and become the basis of 
the latest “current style.” Others before Mr. 
Flagg had enjoyed the benefits of the Ecole des 
Beaux-Arts training, but, as was the case with 
the eider Hunt and with Richardson, this train- 
ing was merely their schooling, and in much of 
the work of the former, and in still more of the 
work of the latter, one might easily miss all 
trace of the Parisian academic training. In 
Mr. Flagg’s case, however, a3 in the cases of a 
few other ‘‘ Beaux artists,’ the importation is 
obvious. No one, not even the man in the 
street, can possibly mistake, say, the Scribner 
building or the Singer building for anything 
but Parisian in general form and spirit, and 
even in such cases as, let us say, the homelike 
Clarke residence on Riverside Drive, New York 
City, or the splendid buildings for the Naval 
Academy at Annapolis, Maryland, no one at all 
instructed would hesitate for a moment in say- 
ing that, despite a foreign accent, such things 
speak French very well. 

It must not be imagined that.in describing as 
“importation” the ideas and training underly- 


its distinctive excellences, 


ing this work there is any intention to disparage. — 
Those ideas and that training are, technically 
considered, the best the world to-day affords. 
They have a vitality and reality quite un- 
matched, If there be a distinctly modern style 
of value as fine art it is the French, however 
much one may be inclined to quarrel with it. 
In turning from the Romanesque and the 
Classic to Modern French, American architects 
directed their thoughts, at any rate, from the 
dead to the living, from a style archaic and 
obsolete, that had entirely passed from the 


‘world with the conditions that produced it, to a 


style, ‘foreign’ it may be, but alive, producing 
its examples and capable of contemporary ~ 
explanation. 

Of course, fictitious in a sense the modern 
French style must always be for American 
architects, or at any rate for all who, unlike 
Mr. Flagg, have not acquire it, as their vernacu- 
lar. ‘And, despite the vast amount of work 
produced in it lately, little is at all vernacular. 
Probaby none has more of the native spirit than 
Mr, Flagg’s. With him it is not the French of 
Stratford-atte-Bow. Herein, no doubt, we have 
another reason for his rapid success or vogue, 
for clearly at a time andina “ movement ” when 
all are imitating, and most imitating badly, the 
artist who draws, so to speak, “from the 
“source,” possesses a distinct advantage. ‘ 

But neither the timeliness of Mr. Flageo’s 
advent nor the “authenticity” of his product 
in the midst of a widespread imitative move- 
ment accounts for the high position he has 
attained in the ranks of his profession. The 
designs of few men in the country are more 
sought for and studied professionally than are 
Mr. Flagg’s, This interest is, perhaps, livelier 
with men of the rising generation than with the 
older architects, and the basis of this interest 
lies in the fact that Mr, Flage’s designs are, if 
one may say so, so thoroughly professional or 
technical, have been so obviously arrived at by 
a special-trained process of thought, and are 
expressed in a manner so thoroughly gram- 
matical and educated. His work is indubitably 
the work of a man who has thoroughly accepted 
certain well-defined principles from which he 
proceeds logically. There is nothing obscure, 
slipshod, unformulated ; no groping, no obvious 
experimentation, The result is work wherein 
everything seems definitely and_ purposely 
“placed,” and the building, as you study it, 
clearly ‘declares itself.” One may or may not 
like the building, one may prefer something 
more structural or something more picturesque, 
but there is no denying that the building before 
one, such as it is, has been deliberately “ done,” 
is organic and logical, and represents a clear 
process of architectural thought and not a 
number of loose reminiscences forced together 
in some way on to paper. And there is gsome- 
thing very admirable and, let us add, very 
French in this clearness. There is very little 
work in America that is so architectural or will 
stand technical analysis so well as Mr, Flage’s. 
We say technical analysis advisedly, because in 
many cases the excellences are more of a 
technical and formal character than’ of an 
imaginative order ; much more likely to excite 
admiration from the educated than from the 
popular critic. 

We hope no one will derive from this any 
idea that Mr. Flagg’s work is “caviare to the 
general.” The intention is to point out one of 
As a matter of fact, 
no style to-day is quite so ‘ taking” with the 
crowd as the modern French. Its very defects 
are of the sort that attract the public, and Mr, 
Flage’s buildings do not seem to miss popular 
appreciation, because they are technically excel- 
lent as well as French. But then popular 
admiration of a design rarely reaches what is 
really architecture. — 

Finally, we ought to qualify what we haye 
already said by pointing out that Mr. Flagg is 
not always French, Witness the IF’. K. Bourne 
residence, the admirable Lawrence Library an 1 - 
his own country place on Staten Island. These 
show that his thoughts are free enough in other 
styles, but even here we may notice the same 
good qualities of design that distinguish his 


Parisian mode—logical clearness, freedom from 


eccentricity and all those irritating marks of 
the uneducated pencil.—(I[ntroduction to an 
illustrated article in “ The Architectural Record ’’ 
(New York) for April, 1902.) é ee 
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APHORISM FOR THE WEEK. 


Lie heavy on him Earth, for he 
Laid many a heavy load on thee. 


THE dining-room at Birkby 
Our Plates. 7 odge, Huddersfield, is panelled 
in walnut and has a coloured plaster ceiling, with 
a frieze decoration illustrating ‘‘ The Holy Grail,” 
painted by Mr, F, B. Jackson, Mr. Edgar Wood 
is the architect —The dining-room of the house 
‘at Scarborough is now being carried out. 
The framing is being executed in mahogany 
with carved pateras inlaid with sycamore and 
ebony. The decoration over the chimney-piece 
in the ingle nook is in modelled plaster, which 
will be waxed. The colour scheme is yellow 
brown for the ceiling fillings. the carpet soft green, 
with green Dutch tiles in the fireplace. The 
architect is Mr. Arthur J. Penty, of Effingham 
House, Arundel Street, Strand, W.C, 


Liverpool ON the 13th of May the Bill 
Cathedral Bill. promoted to give statutory 
authority for the purchase of 
the St. James’s Mount site and the erection of a 
cathedral for the diocese of Liverpool came 
before the Earl of Morley, Chairman of Com- 
mittees of the House of Lords, as an unopposed 
measure. It was stated that a sum of £156,000 
had been subscribed towards the scheme. With 
the exception of St. James’s Cemetery the site 
belonged to the Corporation ; and in regard to 
the cemetery the Cathedral Committee proposed, 
with the consent of the trustees, to take over 
the trusteeship. They thought it desirable that 
the cemetery should form part of the precincts 
of the cathedral. It was now very little used. 
A proviso was submitted that when it was 
certified that any portion of the cathedral was 
fit for the. celebration of divine service the 
Ecclesiastical Commissioners were empowered 
by Order in Council to transfer the pro Cathedral 
of St. Peter to the new cathedral, to substitute 
the church of St. Nicholas for that of St. Peter 
as the parish church, and to dispose of the 
building and site of St. Peter’s Church. With 
this amendment the Bill was ordered to be 
reported to the House for third reading. 


. LLANBRYNMAIR parish church, 
ee ead Montgomeryshire, has been re- 

* stored at a cost of £750 from 
plans by Mr. Liddon Walters, architect, Fins- 
bury*Circus Buildings, H.C. The church, which 
is dedicated to St. Mary, marks the summit 
of a little hill rather to the south-west of 
the exact centre of the parish. Its date is 
ascribed by some to the twelfth century, while 
others claim for it a much earlier foundation— 
as early, indeed, as the seventh century, The 
church consists of a nave, chancel, north tran-- 
sept or cross-church, south porch, and a massive 
belfry tower at the west end, separated from the 
main body of the church by a partition of 
timberwerk and plaster. There are indications 
that at one time the belfry was open to the rest 
of the church. Formerly, a singer’s loft stood 
at the west end, the entry to which was through 
the belfry. This was pulled down in 1860. The 
walls are of great thickness, and the style of 
architecture may be described as Early English 
of the latter part of the fourteenth century. Ali 
the windows, with the exception of a genuine 
old windows of the Perpendicular style, were 
renewed in 1860. The belfry is mainly sup- 
ported by four immense pillars of oak, square 
cut, l4in. each side and 22ft. long, which go 
nearly to the top. The tradition is that they 
were all cut out of one * brenhinbren,” or royal 
tree. The font, a circular bowl standing on 
octagonal stem and base, is early. There are two 
piscine in the chancel, one on the south side 
and one on the north side. Under the present 
scheme of restoration the north transept, 


hitherto partitioned off to form a vestry, has~ 


been thrown into the church, anda wood-block 
floor on concrete laid down, the nave raised, a 
vestry formed under the bell tower, and the early 
window restored to its original size. ‘The tower 
has been made safe, the lych-gate has been 
improved, and wide steps substituted for the ex- 
tremely narrow stairway leading from the road- 


way to the churchyard, The contractors were 
Messrs, E. Evans & Son, of Cemmaes. 


Church Buildinz ee annual general court of 
Society, the Incorporated Church Build- 
ing Society was held on Thurs- 

day last at the Church House, when the chair 
was taken by the Bishop of London. The 
annual report having been read, the chairman 
gave an address, and in the course of his remarks 
said the Society had shown itself a real pioneer 
in a good cause, and when they noted the small 
income it would come as a surpris. It had 
about £7,000 or £8,000 a year at its disposal for 
building churches throughout the whole of 
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England, They would be worse than ungrateful 


if they judged the importance of these old | 


societies by the size of their annual incomes. 
That Society had been the pioneer of a great church- 


building movement throughout the country. | 


Never was there a time when its work was 
more needed than to-day. The Bishop of Scuth- 
well moved that the report be adopted and cir- 
culated under the direction of the committee, 
and this motion was seconded by Mr. W. D. 
Carde, M.A., F.S.A. Mr. Carde reviewed the 
work of the Society from the architect’s point of 
view. He said that the conditions of church 
building and architectural practice had largely 
changed with the recent rapid growth of pro- 
vincial and county towns. He alluded also to 
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the necessity for cheap churches with reference 
to the mushroom populations springing up in 
our great cities and towns. He advocated 
western galleries; their influence in improving 
the acoustics was remarkable. Referring to 
memorial windows the speaker expressed the 
opinion that only 5 per cent. of them were fit 
for the position they occupied. The rest were a 
degradation to God's House, and could not be 
other than unworthy memorials of our honoured 
dead, 


THE foundations of Ely Cathe- 
Ely, Onihegser- dral were laid by Abbot Simeon 
in the reign of Henry I., but ke did not live to 
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DRAWN BY H, FULLER CLARK, 


fini-h more than the old choir and transept, and 
of his work the latter only remains. The naye 
and the great western tower—as high as the first 
battlement —with its south wing, are the next 
portions in point of antiquity, the former being 
completed in 1174 and the last-named in 118%. 
The upper portion of the tower was subsequently 
added, but its injurious effects were soon dis- 
covered, and large sums had to be expended at 
different times owing to the superincumbent 
weight, and the north wing was probably de- 
stroyed by this addition, The south wing has 
polygonal turrets at the angles, that at the 
south-west angle being nearly double the 
diameter of the other, although they are of equal 
height. This wing, with its turrets, is covered 
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all over with ranges of arches: the three lowest 
are circular, the fourth are trefoiled-headed, the 
fifth and all above on the turrets, which rise 
considerably above the wing, are pointed and 
perfusely adorned with Norman mouldings, 


On Thursday last Professor 
Flinders Petrie gave his annual 
public lecture at University College, describing 
the excavations of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
during the past winter at Abydos in Upper 
Egypt. In previous years the order of the pre- 
historic period had been determined, and the 
series of early Royal tombs had shown the 
earliest history of the kingdom, The pres2nt 
year’s work had connected these ages and proved 
how the end of the prehistoric series joined the 
early dynasties. A town founded in the age of 


Osiris. 


the beginning of the kingdom, three centuries | 
before Menes, lay just behind the earliest | 


sanctuary, that of Osiris. This town was re- 


peatedly rebuilt, and a stratified mass of remains | 


was gradually accumulated at the average rate 


of 20in.a century. This deposit has now been | 
explored and all the pottery, flint, tools, amulets, | 


and other objects compared. We now possess 
the continuous written record of 7,000 years of 
history, united to the earlier stages of civilisa- 
tion, covering about a couple of thousand years 
before the written history. Thistown has yielded 


hundreds of pottery jars and bowls of a great | 


variety of shapes, some hundreds of fl'nt tools, 


the grinding tools with which the stone bowls | 


were manufactured, the pottery fireplaces deco- 
rated with patterns, examples of the glazed 
tiles made for wall decoration, the amulets, 
ornaments and toys, all of the beginning of the 
historic times. <A series of large graves full of 
vases of stone and pottery were also found in 
the town ; these will be reconstructed in original 
order. in different museums. The temple of 
Osiris dates as far back as the building of the 
XVILIth dynasty, about 1500 B.c. In the temple 
ruins were inscriptions and statuary ranging 
over about 3,000 years, including some. fine 
architectural pieces of the XIth and XVIIIth 
dynasties, a striking red granite head of a king 
of the XIIth dynasty, some portraits of the 


XVIIIth dynasty kings, and some broken statues | 


of goddesses, which show-a hitherto unknown 
revival of very pure style in the XX Xthdynasty. 
The lecture this week will deal with the dis- 
coveries in the cemeteries, which include the 


largest tombs known in Egypt; and the work | 


of the Egyptian Research Account around the 
temple of Sety, explaining its purpose and 
design. 
July at University College, 


THE grave of Mr, Cecil Rhodes 


Devil Rhodes a is situated at the top of one of 


Grave. 


eminences in the Matoppos, and is cut out in 
solid granite rock, the work having been super- 


the highest boulder-crowned | 


The usual exhibition will be held during | 


intended by Mr. Douslin, a prominent architect | 
of Bulawayo, whose design for the new Town | 


Hall at Bulawayo—to be erected at an estimated 
cost of £20,000—was premiated recently. The 
grave is quarried rather more than 3ft. deep, and 
upon it after interment—as in the case of the 
holy sepulchre—was rolled an immense boulder, 
bearing the simple inscription ‘'Here lie the 
remains of Cecil John Rhodes.” Mr. Douslin has 
sent his old friend Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, 
a spawl of the actual granite, quarried in the 
grave, It is a hard grey variety of much the 
same character as that found so abundantly in 
the West Country, partaking, -perhaps, more 
of the texture of the Cornish granites than of 
those of Dartmoor. The specimen to hand is 
evidently what is known technically as “surface 
granite,” but suggests that lower down there 
must exist vast deposits of granite equal to any 
the world has yet produced. 


New Street Name-Plates.—Workmen from the 
Westminster City Council have begun to erect 
fresh name-boards in the streets around the 
Houses of Parliament. The method adopted is 
ingenious and effective. The name of the street 
is inscribed in large black letters on a snow- 
white porcelain ground, and the name of the 
division of London is placed in smaller red letters 
above the name of the street, The porcelain 
plate is framed neatly in oak,. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of eperts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Graphic Statics. 

BurGess HiLu,—E. W. B. writes: “ Kindly 
recommend an elementary book on graphic 
statics.” 

Get Anglin’s “ Design of Structures” (Griffin 
& Co., Ltd., price 163.), as, although expensive, it 
will be of great use to you in other ways. 
Middleton’s ‘‘Stresses and Thrusts” (Batsford, 
48.) is a cheap book, 


Iron Doors. 

PoRTSMOUTH,—T, O. S. F. writes: “ How isa 
panelled iron door made, such as that illustrated 
on p. 147 of your issue for April 23rd?” 

The panelled iron doors are made by riveting 
strips to represent the framing on a sheet of iron 
which then represents the panels. They are 
usually flat on the inside and appear panelled on 
the outside, but may be panelled on both sides, 
It is important that they should shut into a 
rebate in order that when distorted with heat 
they may not let the flames through the joint 
so readily. HENRY ADAMS, 


Bridge Construction. 

PorTSMOUTH.—T. O. S, F. writes: ‘ Please 
name a t1easonably-priced book dealing with 
bridges of stone, concrete and wood.” 

We know of no single work, which adequately 
deals with stone, concrete and wood bridges, but 
the following will give the information tre- 
quired :—“ Arches in Wood, Iron and Stone,” by 
Charles E, Greene (price 10s. 6d, nett) ;.‘‘ Wooden 


Trestle Bridges,’ by Wolcott C. Foster (2ls. | : s 
| drawings. 


nett); ‘De Pontibus,” by J. A. L. Waddell 
(12s. 6d. nett). All these books are published 
by Chapman & Ha!l, Ltd. 


Compressive Weight on Brickwork. 


NEWCASTLE,— SPERO writes: ‘ Kindly 
answer the following examination question : 
‘What is the safe compressive weight on stock 
brickwork in mortar and in cement? Give plan 
of square pier of brick in cement to take 30 
tons safely.’ Will the strength alter with the 
height?” cia 

The weight per ft. super. at which fracture 
commences in brickwork hard stocks in Portland- 
cement mortar is about 40 tons, and 30 tons for 
ordinary well-burnt London stocks. The safe 
weight should not exceed 10 tons. The strength 
of a pier alters very materially with its height, 
and it is therefore impossible to answer the last 
part of the question. 


Stresses, 


MANCHESTER.—J, 8. W. writes: “(1) Is it 
correct to deduct the weight of the supportiog 
member or structure from the safe weight which 
it has been determined by calculation to be 
capable of supporting? (2) Is it correct in 
stress diagrams to consider the weights of the 
various members of a framed structure as acting 
downwards at the junctions? (3) What angle 
of light should govern the dimensions of an 
area or courtyard within a large block of 
buildings in order that there may be adequate 
illumination?” 

(1) No; the formule allow for this. (2) The 
weight of the structures has of course to be con- 
sidered. (3) 45 degs. 


Rights of Light. 

LIVERPOOL —L. W. W. writes: Can any 
claims for damages for interfering with lights be 
made against me in building a house next to 
another house but having the space shown 
between (4ft, to the dividing wall and 10ft. from 
there to the wail of the old house)? The fronts 
of both houses are to the street. The height to 
the eaves of the new hous2 is about 30ft.” 

If the commanding window in the present 
house has not, at the date of its obstruction, been 


in existence for nineteen years and a day, no 
action can be taken, and you are free to do as 
you like. On the other hand, if it has been in 
unobstructed existence for this period it: has 
become an ancient light, and dominant rights 
over your property have been acquired. You 
must either keep your new building within the 
dotted line shown on section or come to some 
arrangement with your neighbour, Probably 
a3 the window in question faces a blank wall it 
is one which does not require much light, in 
which case your neighbour may be willing to 
allow you to build to the extent desired in return 


for quite a small monetary consideration, A 


formal agreement to this effect will be necessary, 
and ought to be drawn up by a solicitor, 
‘ G. A. T. M. 


Safe Load on Stone Piers. 


PARTICK.—W. M. writes: “What could be 
the least safe size on face for a pier of, say, good 
red sandstone (Ballochmyle), assuming the depth 
to be 2ft. and the height 13ft., set in the centre © 
of a 27ft. opening and carrying three 1Zin. by 
6in, by 42lbs. I steel joists which are assumed to 
have full safe load (distributed)? If red Aber- 
deen granite were used in, say, four courses, what 
would be the least size on face, the other dimen- 
sions remaining the same?” 

This question is too vague to be answered. It 
must surely be known what load the three steel 
joists have to carry, though this is not named. 
Then the statement says the pier is situated in 
the centre of a 27ft. opening, but the sketch 
shows two equi-distant piers in a wider opening 
with overlapping measurements of 27ft., although 
to all appearance the joists form a continuous 
girder over three equal spans. Also, tourses of 
stonework are referred to, but the height of a 
course is not named. HENRY ADAMS, 


_ Architectural Perspective, : 
CHELMSFoRD.—J. A. M. writes: “ Kindly 
recommend a book which deals fully with the 
methods of setting out shadows in architectural 


* Architectural Perspective,” by F, O. Ferguson 
(B. T. Batsford, price 3s. nett), 


Books on Timber Measurement. 

BRADFORD.—BOOTH writes: “Is there a book~ 
that deals with the measurements of timber, 
with prices?” - 

W. Richardgon’s ‘Practical Timber Mer- 
chant” (3s. nett), or W. Dowsing’s “ Timber 
Merchant’s or Builder’s Companion” (2s, 6d. 
nett), give methods of measuring timber, with 
tables, &c., but we know of none that give 
prices as well. Both can be obtained from Mr. 
B. T. Batsford, of 94, High Holborn, W.C, 


Party Walls, 


QUERIST writes: “Two buildings (City of 
London) are divided by a party wall; one of 
the buildings is six storeys high, the other five 
storeys high. Both properties originally belonged 
to one owner, who has now sold the five-storey _ 
building, retaining the six-storey building, The 
new owner of the five-storey building is about to 
add a top storey, thereby making more use of the 
party wall than -heretofore. Can the owner of 
the six-storey building claim compensation -in 
respect of this?” 

Unless there is some special condition in the 
conveyance, the owner of the six-storey building 
can claim to be paid one-half of the cost of so 
much of the wall as is proposed to be made use 
of by the adjoining owner. In Weston vy. Arnold 
(Bristol Improvement Act, 1840-7) it was held 
that ‘‘a wall may be a party wall to such height ~ 
as it belongs in common to two buildings, and 
cease to be a party wall for the rest of its height,” 


-and this judgment was upheld by Mr, Justice 
~ Wright iu a more recent case, Drury, D. S., v. 


Army and Navy Stores (2 8.D., vol xii., 400). 
Section 58 of the London Building Act, 1894, 
provides that “ where a wall built betore or after 
the commencement of this Act, becomes after — 
the commencement of this Act a party wall in 
any part, the wall shall be deemed a party wall 
for such part of its length as is so used.” The © 
wording of this section is ambiguous, but it 
appears to recognize that a wall may be in 
part a party wall and in part an external wall, 
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Masters and Men. 


The Carlisle Painters’ Strike-— About half a dozen 
firms in the city continue to hold out against 
the demands of the Carlisle branch of the 
National Society of Painters, and the result is 
that numbers have left the city and obtained 
work in other towns. - 

‘The Darlington Painters’ Dispute—The Board 
of Trade arbitrator (Mr. Thomas Blashill, 
F.R.L.B.A.) has made his award in the matter 
of the dispute between the master-paintera and 
operatives. The men, who are members of the 
Darlington branch of the National Amalgamated 
Society of Operative House- and Ship-Painters 
and Decorators, asked tbat rule 1 (of the local 
rules) be altered 89 as to raise the standard rate 
of wages from 73d. to 8d. per hour. They asked 
for alterations to rules 13 and 14 and an altera- 
tion of the rule in respect to payment for over- 
time. This latter was withdrawn before the 
arbitrator, who now finds no reasons adduced 
for the alterations desired in rules 1, 13 and 14. 
In other words, Mr. Blashill’s award is in favour 
of the employers and against the men. 

The Carpenters’ and Joiners’ Society has just 
issued its forty-second annual report. The 
general secretary (Mr. F. Chandler) regrets his 
inability to refer to any feature calling for 
spec’al congratulation, as for the first time in 
fourteen years their receipts did not meet the 
expenditure during the current. year. It had 
been necessary to draw upon the accumulated 


capital to the extent of about £22,000, and 


the only satisfaction they could derive from this 
was the knowledge that this extraordinary 
demand had been met without requiring in- 
creased contributions from the members, A 
combination of events was responsible for this 
heavy outlay, the primary one being the attempt 
made to reduce wages in various parts of the 
country, and the relentless opposition offered to 
every proposal for improving the conditions of 
labour, leading to numerous disputes. The 
‘society closed the year with 816 branches, an 


_imerease of fifteen, and 67,018 members, an 


increas? of 2,006, The receipts had amounted 
to £163,988, or £5,446 above the previous year, 
but the disbursements reached a_ total of 
£186,362, or £31,427 more than in 1900. The 
cash balance at the close was £181,665. 

Labour in April,--The Labour Department of 


the Board of Trade reports that on the whole 


employment in April showed no material change 
as compared either with March or a year ago. 
As compared with a year ago there has been an 
improvement in the iron and _ steel trades, but a 
decline in engineering. In the 224 trade unions, 
with an aggregate membership of 550,958, 


making returns, 21,349 (or 3°9 per cent.) were - 


reported as unemployed at the end of April, as 
compared with 3°7 per cent. in March and 38 
per cent. in the 216 unions, with a membership 
of 547,197, from which returns were received for 
April, 1901. The mean perceiitage of unem- 
‘ployed returned at the end of April during the 
ten years 1892-1901 was 4:2. Employment in 
the building trades has “improved in some 
branches when compared with March, and is 
about the same asa year ago. The percentage 
of unemployed union members among carpenters 
and plumbers at the end of April was 3°5, com- 
pared with 4°1 per cent. in March and 34 per 
cent. in April of last year. Thirty-two fresh 
disputes began in April, involving 3,635 work- 
people, of whom 2,786 were directly and 849 in- 
directly affected. Of the new disputes in April 
six took place in the building’ trades. Of the 
twenty-four new and old disputes, affecting 
3,221 workpeople, of which definite results were 
reported, five were decided in favour of the work- 
people, ten in favour of the employers and nine 


- were compromised. The changes in rates of 


wages reported during Apri: affected 12,947 


_ workpeople, and the nett effect of all the changes 


was an increase averaging 4$d. weekly per head 
of those affected. Of tbe total number, 5,755 


_ received advances and 7,192 sustained decreases. 


_ Billiard-room, ‘Craigmohr,” Huddersfield. —The 


and the flooring of oak parquet. 


including the cornice, 


panelling around this billiard-room (for Mr. 
H. F. Clayton) is in solid oak 138ft. 9in, high, 
The ceiling is in modelled 
plaster, the chimney-piece of Hopton Wood stone 
Mr, E. W. 
Lockwood, of Huddersfield, is the architect. - 
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Law Cases. 


What are “ Alterations” and “ Additions ” ?-~ 
In re Clarke's Settlement came before the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice on 
Wednesday last. This was a summons by the 
tenant for life of ‘“‘Swankeys House,” near 
Uxbridge. and the main question was whether 
the installation of the electric light was an 
“addition” or “ alteration” within the meaning 
of section 13, sub-section (ii.) of the Settled Land 
Act, 1890. Mr. Justice Buckley, in giving judg- 
ment, said that in his opinion the word “altera- 
tion” in the section in question meant a struc- 
tural addition in some sense. An alteration in 
a building must of necessity be structural. The 
argument put forward by the tenant for life 
amounted to this, that whereas of the two nouns 
substintive the word “alteration” must mean 
structual alteration, the other word “ addition” 
did not mean structural addition but the addi- 
tion of anything. His Lordship did not under- 
stand that to be the true construction of the 
section. As his Lordship understood the section, 


it meant the addition to the building of some 
further building or the alteration of the building 
by removing. and replacing in some form of 
some part of the building—i.c., both the one 
and the other must be structural. The matter 
was not without authority. In Jn re Gaskell’s 
Settled Estates (1894, 1 Ch., 485) Mr, Justice 
Chitty held that the providing of heating 
apparatus and pipes was not an ‘addition to 
or alteration in the building” within the section. 
It was said, however, that in Jn re Freake’s 
Settlement--—Kinnaird vy. Freake (1902, 1 Ch., 97) 
Mr. Justice Joyce held that the provision of an 
electric lighting installation, exclusive of fittings, 
“addition” within~the section and 
might properly be paid for out of capital money. 
His Lordship, however, had had an opportunity 
of seeing Mr. Justice Joyce, who informed him 
that his decision in that case was not intended 
to lay down any general principle, but was 
confined to the particular case before him, But, 
however that might be, where, as here, there 
were two decisions in conflict, his Lordship was 
at liberty to follow his own judgment, and his 
view was that the addition or alteration, to come 
within the section, must be structural. In the 
present case the installation of electric light 
was no doubt reasonably necessary in order to 
enable the house to be let, but in his Lordship’s 
opinion it was not an addition or alteration 
within the section. The application was there- 
fore dismissed. if 


District Surveyors in London ; Important Case,— 
The case of the Mayor, Sc., of Westminster v. 
Watson and others came before the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice on 
Thursday last. This was a special case agreed 
upon by the parties under section 29 of the 
London Government Act, 1899, raising the 
question whether the district surveyors acting 
under the London Building Act had any and 
what powers or rights and duties in respect of 
the supervision aud inspection of wooden struc- 
tures now being set up for the purpose of 
enabling persons to view the Coronation pro- 
cession. The Lord Chief Justice, in giving 
judgment, said that’ the second schedule of the 
London Government Act, 1899, transferred from 
the County Council to the borough councils the 
power under section 84 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, to license temporary structures, 
Section 84 contemplated that the licence might 
contain conditions in respect to the structure 
and the time that it should continue. There were 
inthat Act provisionsas to the duties of the dis- 
trict surveyors, who were not exactly servants 
of the County Council, though under its juris- 


NEW BILLIARD-ROOM, * CRAIGMOHR,” HUDDERSFIELD, 
E, W. LOCKWOOD, ARCHITECT. 


diction. No one could contend that it was 
intended to transfer to the officers of the new 
councils the duties of the district surveyors ; but 
the transfer of the powers of the County Council 
might by its operation destroy some of those 
duties. The Court therefore had to consider 
what was the true view of the law, having 
regard to the position of the County Council and 
of the district surveyors and to what was intended 
to be transferred. The city council could specify 
the conditions of the licence and could add any 
safeguard that they thought fit. If any duties 
were imposed on anybody by the licence they 
were not imposed on the district surveyors. The 
transfer to the borough councils did not destroy 
any of the rights or duties of the district sur- 
veyors except in so far as the transfer involvel 
their alteration or destruction. In the light of 
thos2 general considerations he would answer 
the three questions :—(1) In so far as the duties 
depended on the terms of the licence, it was not 
@ question of transfer. It was a question of 
duties imposed on the officers of the city council 
by the-terms of the licence.’ Therefore the 
district surveyors did not have the right or 
power of performing the duties imposed by 
the licence unless the licence expressly im- 
posed duties on them. The answer to the 
question was that they were not transferred, 
and the district surveyors had no powers, 
duties or liabilities under the licences which 
were granted by the city council. (2) He thought 
: B 4 
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that the district surveyors were entitled to have 
notice under section 145 of the London Building 
Act, 1894, but not of all the things specified in 
that section, because they were not all applicable. 
He did not mean to suggest that the district 
surveyors could exercise functions which had no 
relation to the character of the structure being 
erected. (3) Theright to receive the fees clearly 
had not been transferred to the city council and 
its officers, but he did not think that the right 
had altogether lapsed. The reasonable and 
proper thing would be- for the County Council 
to exercise their powers of allowing a less. fee 
because the duties would be less. If in a proper 
case a district surveyor, for good cause on infor- 
mation received, had a duty to inspect, in order 
to see whether any provision of the Act had 
been infringed, he would be entitled to his fees, 
but he did not suggest that the district surveyors 
would be entitled to claim fees in respect of 
every one of these structures because they had 
certain duties under the Act.—Mr. Justice 
Darling delivered judgment to the same effect.— 
Mr. Justice Channel], in giving judgment, said 
that he did not think that it was correct to say 
that any duties had been transferred by the Act, 
because the district surveyors had a statutory 
position and were not mere servants of the 
County Council. The result seemed to be that 
the transfer of the duties of the County Council 
could not operate as a transfer of the powers 
and-duties of the district surveyors, but incident- 
ally the transfer had substantially diminished 
_ the duties of the district surveyors. The way to 
answer tke questions was:—(1) Nothing had 
been transferred ; but s> far asany duties would 
formerly have been imposed upon the district 
surveyors by the licensing of such s'ructures by 
the County Council, no such duties were now 
imposed upon them. (2) The structures were 
works of which the district surveyor was entitled 
to have notice. (3) If, in any case, the surveyor 
did inspect properly and not go for the purpose 
of getting his fee, he was entitled to his fee, 
The proper way for the County Council to meet 
this case was that, as the operation of taking 
away the licensing from them was very greatly 
to diminish the duties which would likely fall 
on the district surveyors, the County Council 
should make a direction, under section 150 of 
the Act, imposing a smaller fee to be given to 
the district surveyor in cases where the structure 
was licensed by the other authority, 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
June 23rd. 

1901,— Automatic Electric Lifts.—9 019. J. 
BJORNSTAD, Orwell Lodge, Eritb. 
provided with as many pushes as there are floors, 
and when one of these is pressed it completes 
its own particular circuit and the lift rises and 
stops automatically at the floor desired. 
pressing another button the lift is made to 
descend. 

Independent Hot-water Radiators.—10,341, J. W. 
Ewart, 46, Dartmouth Park Hill, London, N.W. 
At one end of the radiator, which is built up in 
sections in the usual way, there is a double-shell 
heated by a burner at the bottom. The water 
thus heated circulates throughout the radiator. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
June 30th. A summary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, 

1901,— 8,907, NorRIS, rotary cutting tool for 
working wood or other materia]. 9,793, MyERs, 
drawing compasses. 9,902, THIOLLIER, fixing 
bolts, screws, &c., in wood. 10,527, NEWMAN, 
ventilator, 11,368, HALLER & MACHELL, sewage 
filters. 12,029, PULSOMETER ENGINEERING 
Co., LTD,, & PEMBERTON, grinding mills. 12,642, 
LION, dowels, 12,752, SCHMIDHEINY, com- 
bined crushing mill and brick press. 13,516, 
WatsuH & LEIGH, drain boxes for tramway rails, 
24,145, BREMER, ceilings or floors. 

1902.—877, ADAMS, supports for sinks. 1,231, 
CRABB, cocks and valves, 3,512, DODGE, moving 
stairways. 4,620, DUDLEY, appliance for meas- 
uring the internal diameters of sewers. pipes, 
&c. 5,165, MUNRO & VAN ORDEN, setting tiles. 
5,305, KiRCHNER, band saws. 6,641, GEORGE, 
valyes, 7,183, O’ NEILL & BYRNE, pipe cutters, 
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THE AUSTRALIAN TIMBERS. 


WOODS THAT COULD BE USED HERE. 


By EDWARD T, SCAMMELL, 


M*: EDWARD T. SCAMMELL recently’ 

read a paper before the Society of Arts 
on “The Timber Resources of the Australian 
Commonwealth.” After pointing out how mu- 
tually important the subject was to Australia 
and Great Britain, and citing a table to show 
the vast quantity of timber available in the 
forest areas of the great colony, Mr. Scammell 
enumerated the various woods and their charac- 
teristics, as follows :— 


New South Wales.* 


Lronbark.—This is the principal hardwood of ~ 


this State. There are four varieties of it, the 
white or grey, the narrow leaved, the broad- 
leaved (the ironbark of Queensland) and the 
red. Of these the first two are the most im- 
portant, The white ironbark produces a timber 
pale in colour, while that of the narrow-leaved 
is deep red. Both are very hard, and are used 
for bridges, culverts, railway sleepers, fencing 
posts and wheelwright work. The beams of 
this timber are of great strength, 

Tallow-wood (also known as the turpentine 
and peppermint of Queensland),—This comes 
next in importance; but the supply appears to 
be limited. The weod is of a clear yellow or 
light reddish colour when newly. cut, but 
changes afterwards to a pale brown. Itscommon 
name is due to the greasy nature of the wood, 
It is not only useful for bridge-decking, house- 
flooring, girders, piles and fencing-posts, but 
makes an excellent paving-wood, It is at 
present very much in use in the streets of 
Sydney for this purpose. 

Blackbutt,—This is specially adapted to house- 
and ship-building and brick-decking. It igs also 
useful for paving purposes, 

Grey Gum.—While similar in appearance to 
blackbutt, and by some regarded as an efficient 
substitute for it, grey gum is not suitable for 
long girders or beams. Its special use is for 
coachbuilders’ work—felloes and spokes, 

Murray Red Gum (also called flooded, red or 
white gum).—This is the common river gum of 
all the Hastern states, It is not so easily split 
as blackbutt, as it is unusually short in the 
grain and inlocked. It is one of the best hard- 
woods for contact with the ground. For street- 
paving it has the common fault of Australian 
woods, especially those that are not properly 
seasoned or sufficiently matured, namely, con- 
traction and expansion when newly laid; but it 
is very durable, and one of the most abundant of 
Australian eucalypts, 

White Mahogany (the stringy bark of Queens- 
land).—This is somewhat like tallow-wood, and 
is often substituted for it. By some it is re- 
garded as more durable than ironbark or box. 
It is a pale-coloured timber, tough and hard. 

Red or Forest Mahogany.—This wood is of a 
rich red colour, very durable, and, iike many 
other eucalypts, hardens with age. It resists 
the attacks of the termite (white ant), and is 
useful for general building purposes and street- 
paving. 

Grey Bow (the gum-topped box of Queens- 
land) is useful for sleepers, piles, girders and 
wheelwright work. 

Brush Bow (the Brisbane box of Queensland) 
is of a grey or brownish colour, It is especially 
used for tram rails, tool handles, and works 
requiring a tough, hard and elastic material, 

Sydney Blue Gum (the grey gum of Queens- 
land) is easily worked, suitable for buildings, 
and is greatly valued by shipwrights and wheel- 
wrights. In the northern part of New South 
Wales it is used for paving-blocks, 

Woollybutt, like red mahogany, belongs to the 
jarrah class of hardwoods, and is another useful 
wood for street-paving, Its timber is dark red, 
not unlike red ironbark, 
girders and sleepers, 

Spotted Gum is a tough timber of .a pale 
yellowish brown, It is one of the best hard- 


* The woods of New South Wales may be regirded as 
generally representing those of Qu2ensland, Victoria and 
South Australia, ¥ 


It is too brittle for_ 
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woods for bending. It is largely used for poles, 
shafts, cross-pieces, nayes and spokes. It also 
makes a good paving-wood. The gum of this 
wood is said to contain 34°97 of kino-tannin. 

Turpentine is useful for piles and dock pur- 
poses generally. It resists the white ant and, 
in tidal waters, the teredo or cobra, Its immu- 
nity in the latter case appears to arise from the 
oleo-resin which is secreted between the timber 
and bark, as in other woods.of the same character, 
Hence piles should always be driven with the 
bark intact. This wood, however, is disliked by 
the sawmiller, as it quickly dulls his saw. The 
same may be said of other Australian hard= 
woods, but this is a mechanical difficulty which 
ought not to stand in the way of the adoption of 
otherwise useful timbers. 

There are several varieties of conifers in New 
South Wales. 2 

Moreton, Bay or Hoop Pine is the principal 
cheap soft wood, and is used for packing-caseg, 
flooring, ceiling, lining boards and butter boxes. 
It is far inferior, however, to the leading pines 
of Europe and America, 

Brown Pine, otherwise Colonial deal, white 
pine and pencil cedar, known also as the native 
plum or damson (the she-pine of Queensland), 
is a much harder and more durable wood than 
the Moreton Bay pine, and is used for bridges and 
pier piles. It resists the white ant and, in-salt 
or brackish water, can withstand, if the bark be 
left on, the attacks of the teredo, 

The Cypress Pine has several varieties—the 
red or black pine, the Murray pine, the Port 
Macquarie pine and the Richmond River cypress 
pine. This series of pines is used largely for 
building purposes and for bridge-decking. They 
are seldom attacked by white ants, Resin ob- 
tained from the Murray pine, and from one or — 
two other Australian pines, is available in con- 
siderable abundance. It is almost identical 
with the best sandarac of Northern Africa, 
largely used in the manufacture of varnishes. 

Red Cedar,—This is a very excellent timber, 
very similar to American mahogany, but only 
half its weight. It is easily worked and is very 
durable. It is chiefly used for furniture and 
cabinet work. Scantling or small pieces, with 
figured grain, furnish timber of great beauty. 

Red Bean, or turnip wood (the pencil cedar of 
Queensland), is a good furniture wood, It has 
a finely figured grain, and is often sold as 
cedar. é 

Rosewood (also a pencil cedar of Queensland), 
so called from the odour of the wood when fresh 
cut, is, like red bean, of a reddish colour, and is 
suited for cabinet-making and joinery. It is — 
also said to furnish an excellent material for 
wine casks. 

White Beech (the Queensland beech) is a 
strong, close-grained timber, easy to work and 
durable. It is in great request for decks of 
vessels, furniture, picture frames, carving and 
general house-fittings. It is also much used in 
coopers’ work. : 

Silky Oak is much in demand for cabinet 
and coopers’ work and butter boxes. The timber 
splits easily, is of a light colour, and shows a 
fine oak-like grain. 

Black Bean (the Moreton Bay chestnut of 
Queensiand) is a dark-coloured wood, cluse 
grained and durable, similar in appearance to 
walnut. It is a good furniture and cabinet 
wood, and makes excellent gun stocks. 

Tulip Wood yields a hard, close-grained timber, 
marked with irregular streaks. It is highly 
esteemed for cabinet-making, for door panels, 
dadoes and’ billiard tables, It resembles olive 
wood in appearance. : 

Coach-wood is a light, soft,.close-grained and 
tough timber, suitable for boat-building, cabinet 
work and, as its name denotes, coach-building, ~ 


Victoria. 


Among the principal trees of this State are 
the River Red Gum (the Murray red gum of 
New South Wales), the Red Ironbark (a variety 
of ironbark), the Grey Bow and the Cypress Pine — 
(the Murray pine of New South Wales), all of 
which have been described in the list cf New 
South Wales woods, 

-In addition are the following :—Bairnsdale 
Grey Bow, which furnishes fine and durable 
pile timbers up to 60ft. or 70ft. in length, and is — 
of high repute for railway, bridge and wheel- — 
wrights’ work, ss = a 
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’ Stringy Bark, of which there are three 
varieties, all of which are used for building and 
general purposes. There is also the Yellow 
Stringy Bark, which is a strong and tough 
timber suitable for harbour works, 

_ Blue Gum and Messmate (the same as the 
Tasmanian stringy bark) will be dealt with 
under Tasmania, where they are leading timbers. 

Spotted Gum is different from the wood of 
the same name in New South Wales. It is 
similar to blue gum, for which, whether by 
error or design, it is often sold—a practice 
that is open to much objection whatever the 
quality of the wood may be. 

Yellow Box is a heavy and inlocked wood 
suitable for piles and posts. 

Blackbutt, otherwise the common mountain 
ash or peppermint, is the tallest tree of the 
Victorian forests, if not of the whole continent. 
It is a different wood from the blackbutt of 
Hast Gippsland, Victoria, which is the same as 
the New South Wales variety, and it differs 
also from Western Australian blackbutt. The 

- Victorian wood is like English oak in appear- 
ance when properly seasoned, and is used for 
building purposes. 

Silver-top or Bastard Ironbark, calted also 
mountain ash, green:top and white ironbank, 
known in New South Wales as mountain ash 
and in Tasmania as ironbark, is used in both 
varieties for building purposes. 

Bilackwood.—This is the chief of fine grain 
woods, It is an exceedingly valuable tree, but, 
like many valuable Australian trees, has been 
89 extensively sacrificed in the course of land 
settlement that it requires careful conservation 
to preserve the remains of the splendid forests 
in which it grew abundantly years ago. There 
are two Victorian varieties of this wood, one a 
greyish white and one a reddish colour. 


Tasmania, 


_ Tasmania, which from the similar character 
of its flora is naturally associated with Victoria, 
possesses, with the exception of Western Aus- 
tralia, the largest supply of timbers available 
for export of all the Australian states. 

_ Blackwood (or lightwood) is found all over 
the island, and in many parts is very plentiful. 
It is extensively used for furniture, panelling 
for railway carriages, wainscoting and interior 

_ fittings. It resembles cedar in appearance. 

Myrtle (the evergreen beech of Victoria) is 
abundant. It has been favourably reported 
upon by Messrs. Ransom, sawmill and mechani- 
eal engineers, Chelsea, for its strength and high 
finish. Its value for ballroom and other floors 

~ where there is great traffic is shown in the 
fact that it wears quite smooth, does not shred 
or tear, and is singularly free from knots or 
- faults, : 

Huon Pine is a very durable timber, and is 
practically indestructible in water. It is used 
extensively fur railway rolling stock, cabinet 
and high-class furnishing work, and_ boat- 
planking. 

- She-oak is a small tree, but it provides a 
handsome ornamental wood suited for cabinet 
and interior work. 

Biue Gum is the most important of Tas- 
manian timbers, and is in considerable demand 
for harbour works and other purposes. Good 
piles, like those being supplied for the national 
harbour works at Dover, can be obtained up to 
100ft, in length, with only a moderate taper. 
Blue gum has been tried for woodpaving in 
London, but from want of care in the prepara- 
tion of the wood, or from other causes, it has 
not proved a success, 

_ Peppermint is similar to, if not identical with, 
the blackbutt of Victoria. It is plentiful in 
Tasmania, and is specially used for roof timbers, 
but it is less pliant than most other eucaly pts. 
 Swam Gum (stringy gum or gum-topped 
stringy) is the most common of all eucalypts in 
this State. -It is in large demand in the local 


_~ market for building and general purposes. 


=~ 


Stringy Bark is als> very widely distributed. 

It is identical with the messmate of Victoria, 
and is regarded by some as the most valuable 
hardwood of the Australian forests. The grain 
of this wood renders it, when properly seasoned, 
specially suited for waxed floors, as it has a very 
brilliant appearance, is handsomer than oak 
~ and takes a good polish. It is used extensively 
for piles and other dock purposes. It should be 


- ferviceable for street-paving, as it is tough as 


AND 
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well as hard, but for its great tendency to warp 
and shrink, which can evidently only be over- 
come by careful s2asoning and preparation, 

Ironbark (the silver-top or bastard ironbark 
of Victoria) possesses similar qualities to blue 
gym. The wood has a reddish tint, 


Queensland. 


Most of the timbers described under New 
South Wales belong to this State also; but 
there are many others of commercial value 
found in the extensive forest areas of the 
country. At present, however, they are in- 
accessible, or no systematic effort is being made 
to exploit them, As the estimated extent of 
forest (in which trees having a local use are 
found) is equal toa third of the whole area of 
the country, while valuable commercial trees 
which might be made available for export 
cover about 40,000,000 acres, Queensland should 
ere long do a large and flourishing timber trade. 
In addition to the varieties referred to under 
New South Wales, this State possesses some other 
timbers which should not pass unnoticed. Among 
these are the following :— 

Woollybutt,—This is a red-coloured, close- 
grained, tough wood useful for constructive and 
waggon work, and when large beams of hard- 
wood are required. 

Bloodwood is a durable wood if used whole for 
piles, posts, &c, It is also red in colour. 

Kauri Pine is similar to the famous kauri pine 
of New Zealand. The wood is of a light yellow 
colour, free from knots, soft and easy to work. 
It is largely used for house-building, 

Red Bean, identical with the New South 
Wales black bean, is regarded as a very valuable 
timber for general purposes, 

Swamp Mahogany, whose wood resembles 
Spanish mahogany, is a hard and close-grained 
timber fitted tor underground work and piles. 
It resists the ravages of the teredo better than 
any other Queensland wood. 

Paper-barked Tea Tree, a number of varieties 
of which are common throughout Australia, is 
als) valuable for underground work and piles, 


South Australia, 


This State has the smallest area of forest 
land of all the Australian States, and is there- 
fore quite unable to enter the lists as an export- 
ing country. The Government, however, is 
pursuing a very prudent course in planting 
large quantities of the most useful commercial 
tree3, suited to the soil and climate, and is 
doing its best to encourage the growth of trees 
indigenous to the State, such as the Sugar Gum, 
a useful wood for railway and general purposes, 
which is said to be as durable as jarrah and 
equally able to resist the attacks of the teredo, 
T'wo other eucalypts, the IVAite Ironbark, locally 
known as blue gum (the red ironbark of 
Victoria), and the Grey Box, common to 
Victoria, -furnish strong, tough and durable 
woods inlocked in grain and suitable for the 
same purposes as sugar gum, The common 
flooded variety of Red Gum has a fairly wide 
distribution in this State. Among Conifers 
which have been grown with fair suceess are 
the Monterey, Maritime, Aleppo and stone-pines, 
But, in view of local needs, it will be many 
years before the forests of South Australia are 
likely to prove a source of revenue from any 
expcrt trade, 


Western Australia, 


The development of the timber industry of 
Western Australia in recent years places this 
State in a unique position in relation to the 
timber trade of the whole Commonwealth, To 
quote a late issue of the Government Agency, 
“ One special advantage of the Western Austra- 
lian timber industry lies in the fact that it is 
more completely and efficiently organised than 
that of any other Australian State, so that it 
can provide a continuous supply of timber on 
terms which may bring it within the reach of 
the home and Continental trade.” This applies 
mainly to the two woods which form the bulk 
of the timber exports of the State, namely, 
jarrab and karri. But it may also relit2 to 
other timbers which are available for export, of 
which I propose to give a brief review. 

Sandal Wood.—The first export trade of any 
kind done by Western Australia was in this 
wood, shipments of which have been made since 
1849. The present quality of this excellent 


wood is said, in a recent report of the Woods 
and Forests Department, to be inferior, owing 
to the want of care on the part of the cutters 
in properly preparing it for the market. This 
matter, however, is receiving attention, as is the 
general question of the conservation of this 
useful and revenue-producing timber, 

Jarrah,—This is by far the leading and most 
popular wood of the Western Australian forests ; 
and as the general purposes for which the wood 
is used are so well known, there is no need to 
give any detailed description. 

Karri has very much the appearance of jarrah, 
so that it takes a good judge to distinguish 
them. ‘For lateral strength,” said the late J. 
Ednie Brown, formerly Conservator of Forests, 
“it is very much stronger than jarrah, and for 
constructive works—bridges, floors, rafters and 
beams —it is of great value.” He regarded it as 
more suitable for wood-paving blocks than 
jarrah, although he considered that in the main 
jarrah wa3 the better wood. Both these trees 
occupy large and compact forest areas which 
greatly facilitate the operations of timber-getters. 
Jarrah covers about 8,000,000 acres and karri 
about 1,200,000 acres within a comparatively 
short distance of the coast, and in parts within 
easy access of railway communication. 

Tuart is one of the most valuable of all 
Australian woods, being the strongest and the 
toughest of them all. Unfortunately, the forest 
area of this excellent tree is so limited that only 
export trade could be done with it. 

fed Gum has, however, a yery wide range, 
and is a strong and useful wood, Its usefulness 
is occasionally impaired by the numerous gum 
veins which intersect it in every direction and 
from which the gum exudes in considerable 
quantities. But this product has its commercial 
value, as it possesses important medicinal pro- 
perties and is used locally for tanning purposes. 

Wandoo is a wood that needs to be better 
known. It covers a considerable area, and it is 
computed that there are from six to seven 
million loads of marketable timber available 
for us3 or export. It is well suited for railway 
an1 wheelwright work. 

Blackbutt is also worthy of attention, as it is 
not only useful for wheelwright and waggon 
work, but, according to Mr. Brown, would make 
an excellent paving wood, 

York Gum, another widely-distributed timber 
is a strong, tough wood suited for general pur- 
poses. The same also may be said of the Yate 
Gum and other eucalypts of this nature, of which 
this State and Australia generally possess a great 
variety. 

Wattle.—A passing word should be said on 
behalf of the wattle, the general term through- 
out Australia for the large family of acacias, 
The well-known Raspberry Jam is a beautiful 
wood suitable for cabinet work. Another acacia, 
the Badjong, or wattle gum, is suited for barrel 
staves and for soft wood turnery. 

Then there are the She-oaks ; the Banksias, of 
which there are many varieties, some of which 
are specially suited for decorative work; the 
Native Pines (conifers), the leading member of 
which is the well-known Cypress pine, which is 
useful for house- and boat-building, furniture and 
fancy work; and the paper-barked tea tree, the 
wood of which is suitable for shipbuilding and 
the bark for fruit-packing. 

Before concluding my reference to Western. ~ 
Australia I think it necessary to say a word or 
two about the special trade which that State has 
succeeded in creating in the matter of paving 
woods. It is now thirteen years since the first 
serious trial of jarrah wood blocks was made 
in the streets of London, when a section was laid 
in Westminster Bridge Road. Since then many 
miles of jarrah and karri have been laid in the 
metropolis, in provincial towns of the United 
Kingdom, and on the Continent of Kurope. 
Other Australian. woods also have been tried. 

“Among these are blue gum and stringy . bark 
from Tasmania, crow’sash and tallow-wood from 
New South Wales, blackbutt and bloodwood 
from Queensland, ironwood from New South 
Wales or Queensland. No settled or systematic 
effort appears to have been made, however, to 
popularise these woods. Indeed, from the fact 
that some of them were exported in an evidently 
unprepared state,-it would seem that the con- 
ditions of the trade were not carefuily considered 
by the first exporters—to their disadvantage 
and to the discouragement of further efforts, 
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A New Handbook for Builders. 


This isthe first issue of a book which we | 


assume is proposed to be published yearly by 
the London’ Master-Builders’ Association ; but it 
is intended for circulation among the principal 
persons connected with the building trade of 
London, and is not confined to those who are 
members of the Association. We can hardly 
see the need for such a book. It supplies a 
great deal of interesting information, but this is 
also given in several other books popular among 
builders, and there is certainly much extraneous 
matter in the handbook, for we cannot conceive 
why there should be any reference to marriage 
with a deceased wife’s sister ; why space should 
be devoted to postal reform, to old-age pensions, 
or to the sale of liquor to children ; or for what 
purpose the features of the Coronation service are 
mentioned, or why a sketch of .their Majesties’ 
lives is included. The book furnishes full 
particulars of the Association itself and also 
supplies useful information about working rules, 
the London Building Act, the government of 
the metropolis, housing, water, the law relating 
to. trade-unions, and various weights and 
measures, Thirty-three pages (taken from 
another work) are devoted to timber tables. 
The summarised particulars with regard to 
patents, designs and trade-marks are correct, the 
electrical memoranda is clearly set forth, and 
doubtless the full statement of the London 
water companies’ requirements will be useful; 
but, on the whole, the book impresses one as 
being unsystematic ; moreover there is surely a 
want of foresight in giving the building contract 
that occupies almost seven pages in the first 
part of the book and then filling twelve pages at 
the back of the book with the new building 
contract, which is the one now in use and not 
that first mentioned. In conclusion we may 
note that in the ‘general contents” “ district 
surveyors’ address”’ is twice printed instead of 
‘district surveyors’ addresses” ; also that the 
designer of the new War Office is dead and 
should therefore be referred to as “the late”’ 
Mr. William Young; and that the new cathe- 
dral at Westminster occupies a site and not a 
“sight” (p. 134). 

“ Handbook of the London Master-Builders’ Association, 
1902,” edited by J. William Ritchie. Published by the 
ct Ha at 31, 32, Bedford Street, strand, W.v. 
rice ds 


Engineering Chemistry. 

The title of this book is misleading, Instead 
of dealing with the principles‘of chemistry as 
applied in engineering and with the materials 
used, as would be supposed from the title, it 
merely deals with methods of analysis of some 
of the ‘materials employed in engineering, 
namely, metals, ores, limestones, fuels, water, 
oils, grease, gasworks products, disinfectants, 
explosives, kc. The book contains much useful 
information, but it would have been of greater 
use in the laboratory if it were more summarized. 
Much space could be economised if tabular 
alrangements were often adopted, and even tne 
explanations are somewhat verbose, fora trained 
chemist (for whom the book is intended) will 
not need so much repetition ; such statements, 
too, as ‘‘ Iron, in its various forms, such as cast- 
iron, malleable iron and steel, is the most 
serviceable and largely used of all the metals” 
are out of.place in a book of this advanced 
character. ‘I'he principal addition to this third 
edition is an illustrated section on the micro- 
scopical examination of iron and steel, particulars 
of Hampe’s method for! estimating oxygen io 
copper, Hehner’s bromine thermal test for oils, 
the Pensky-Marten’s flash-point apparatus, 
Redwood’s apparatus for testing air for in- 
flammable vapour, the fluidimeter, and the 
Home Office tests for determining the stability 
of explosives, 


“Engineering Ohemistry: A practical treatise for the 
use of Analytical Chemists, Engineers, Ironmasters, Lron- 
founders, Students and others,’ by H. Joshua Phillips, 
F.1.0., F.C.S. Third Edition, revised and enlarged, 
London: Urosby Lockwood & Son, 7, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, Ludgate Hill. Price 10s. 6d. 


A Friendly and Trade Societies’ Hall at Derby 
is being erected at the junction of Normanton 
and burton roads, from plans by Mr, A. 
Macpherson, at a cost of about £10,000, 


|. moments. 


THE DINNER TO M. RODIN, 


N Thursday evening last M. Rodin was enter- 
tained by the committee of the Rodin 
Statue Fund at a banquet at the Café Royal, 
arranged by Mr. John Tweed, the well-known 
sculptor who has just completed his statue of 
the late Mr. Cecil Rhodes. The Secretary -for 
Ireland, Mr, George Wyndham, M.P., presided, 
and among thos? present were the French 
Ambassador, Lord Windsor, Lord Balcarres, 
Lord Ribblesdale, Sir Charles Dilke, M.P., Sir 
Walter Armstrong, Sir L, Alma-Tadema, Prof. 
W. P. Ker, Messrs. E, W. Beckett, M.P., W. J. 
Bull, M.P., B. F. Hawksley, T. Brock, R.A,, 
John Sargent, R.A., C., H. Shannon, D, 8. 
MacColl, W. Heinemann, Frank Baden-Powell 
and Hain Friswell. Mr. Whistler was one of 
the few artists who were unable to accept the 
invitation, but in a letter regretting his forced 
absence he s2nt his greetings to “my friend and 
distinguished confrére.”’ 

The chairman, in proposing the health of their 
guest, said that whilst the French Ambassador 
represented the power of France, M. Auguste 
Rodin represented the glory of France. In respect 
of modern sculpture, and above all of modern 
French sculpture, people in this country had to 
deal largely with Faith without Works. Imagine 
the situation of a young British sculptor. He 
had in the British Museum an incomparable 
treasure-house of Greek masterpieces. _He had 
in South Kensington many reproductions of 
Greek sculpture and of Renaissance work, in- 
cluding some reproductions of that truly great 
master Jean Goujon; but coming to modern 
French sculpture, what had he? One cast of 
Barye; asmall torso of Le Gros; nothing of 
Houdon, of Carpeaux, of Puget, of Rude; and, 
until this movement nothing of Rodin. He 
hoped that next year they would be able to get 
together a collection of Rodin’s masterpieces. 
People would assure one gravely that they were 
devoted to sculpture, and yet it would only be 
found that they had made one trip to Italy, com- 
bined, it might be, with the distractions of a 
honeymoon. M, Rodin, in common with the 
greatest artists of all times, was in his art in- 
tellectual, but not literary. He worked with 
the human brain and the human hand to dis- 
cover the mysteries of form and light muffled 
beneath the brate objectivity of matter. He 
was the strenuous and perfect workman know- 
ing all there was to know of the truth, and 
therefore of the beauty, aud therefore of the 
power of the human form; knowing too all 
there was to know of the aptitude of clay to 
receive, of marble ito declare, his own intimate 
interpretation of those large secrets of the 
universe which escaped the narrow definition of 
logic and language. “ Nousallons boire au maitre 
—a Auguste Rodin,” added Mr. Wyndham, amid 
loud cheers. ray 


The Speech of the Guest, 


In acknowledging the toast M. Rodin, speaking 
in French, said: “In the course of my life I 
have passed through both troublous and happy 
To-day I am enjoying one of the 
happiest. Your generous welcome moves me 
deeply. Some twenty years ago I came to 
London, and even at so early a period I 
experienced at English hands a kindly con- 
sideration of which the memory is still green, 
Your beautiful museums, with their marvellous 
collections, Greek, Assyrian and LHgyptian, 
awakened in me a flood of sensations, which it 
not new, had at any rate a rejuvenating in- 
fluence; and those sensations caus2d me_ to 
follow nature all the more closely in my studies, 
I felt more imperatively than ever that in order 
that my productions should not prove barren, 
it was necessary, if I sought to give them the 
vivifying spirit which engenders emotion, to go 
to nature, the only model whose variety can 
never stale, whose unforeseen and sublime 
revelations rise superior to all efforts of our 
imagination and in which are embodied all 
styles, past, present and future. The Greeks 
have successfully presented human beauty in its 
highest form, for, when wrought in all sincerity, 
the counterfeit presentment of man becomes 
divine. Never can we too strongly realise that 
all that is nature is beautiful. But we, who live 
in the very bosom of this beauty, we more often 


do not feel it, for man is unable to discern it. . 


After having studied the Greeks, those powerful 


. 


pioneers, after having feasted our eyes on their 
masterly sculptural and architectural pro- 


ductions, immortalised by them in marble, and — 


so delicately expressed in their Tanagras, much 
more remains to be done, It is only by dint of 
strenuous and persevering toil following upon 
prolonged and passionate contemplation of nature 
that a new world unfolds itself to our gaze. So 


it is that our vision of everyday life, generally 


looked upon as commonplace, becomes as it were 
enlarged, and we consider beautiful all beings 
surrounding us, whether they be friends or 
enemies, From that moment we do not cease 
to admire, and we are once and for ever initiated 
into the joy of fervently loving nature, all- 
absorbing and voluptuous nature. The humble 
sculptor then becomes in his turn the mirror of 
nature, an artist who, as malleable as, wax, 
retains nothing of its own personality, and ig. 
merely the docile instrument which a superior 
instinct governs at will. I close, craving the 
indulgence of the eminent men who surround 
me for this my declaration of faith. Even if I 
am mistaken I have thought it my duty to give 
utterance, out of gratitude for the interest they 
have shown me, to my thoughts in regard to art. 
I thank you most cordially for subscribing to the 


‘purchase of my St. John the Baptist for the 


Victoria and Albert Museum.” 


Engineering Notes. 


The Embankment Tramway has been sanctioned 
from Westminster to Waterloo Bridge. 


An Electric Trolley Omnibus Line is to be con- 
structed between Bunnen, Gersau, Vitznau and 
Weggis, on the Lake of Lucerne. The motor- 
omnibus will be fitted with pneumatic tyres, 
and will run on the high roads without rails, 
deriving its power from an aérial electric cable, 


. The Andrew Carnegie Research Scholarships.— 
The Andrew Carnegie gold medal for 1902 has 
been awarded by the Council of the Iron and 
Steel Institute to Dr. J. A. Mathews, of New 
York, for the research carried out by him as a 
holder of an Andrew Carnegie Research scholar- 
ship during the past. year. The medal has been 
designed by Mr, G. W. de Saulles, of the Royal 
Minot. The first. recipient, Dr. Mathews, has 
previously received a Fellowship for the en- 
couragement of scientific research from Columbia 
College, New York, where he has been working 
under the guidance of Prof. H. M. Howe. For — 
the present year the Council of the Iron and 
Steel Institute has awarded six Andrew Carnegie 
Research scholarships, each of the value of £100, 
The following are the successful candidates :— 
Octave Boudouard, of Paris, aged 30, has already 
published thirty-two original memoirs and, in con- | 
junction with Prof, Le Chatelier, four books, He 
is Assistant Professor of Chemistry at the College 


~ 


a 


of France, and has previously received in France ~ 


bronze and silver medals for research.- William 
Campbell, of New York, aged 25, has published 
papers for the Institution of Mechanical Engi- 
neers, the American Chemical Society and the 
Franklin Institute. He studied at the Durham - 
College of Science, and was awarded an 1851 
Royal Exhibition scholarship to the Royal 
School of Mines, London, He is now working 
under Prof. H. M, Howe at Columbia College. 
Alfred Campion, of Cooper’s Hill, aged 27, is a 
member of the Iron and Steel Institute, who has 
had practical experience with the Steel Company 
of Scotland, and has previously written papers 
for Glasgow societies. Percy Longmuir, of 
Manchester, aged 25, was a student of the 
Sheffield University College. He has had ex- 
perience in foundry work and has written several © 
papers on that subject. Hrnest Schott, of Berlin, 
aged 26, studied under Profestor Ledebur, of 
Freiberg, and is assistant in the Royal Testing 
Institution at Charlottenburg. He has pub-~ 
lished a number of original memoirs. Frederick 


Henry Wigham, of -Wakefield, aged 382, is a ~ 


member of the Iron and Steel Institute. He is 
steel works manager to Messrs. George Cradock 
& Co,, and communicated, in conjunction with 
Mr, Stead, a paper on steel for wire-making to 
the Iron and Steel Institute last year, 


Major Davis, city architect ofi Bath, died re- 
cently, Major Davis had a long career of valu- — 


able civic work, his official connection with the — 


Council having begun in April, 1862. 


_ 
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Correspondence. 


South Kensington Examinations in Building 
Construction. 

To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
LONDON, N. : ; 

Sir,—As a candidate in the recent examina- 
tion in Building Construction, I read with 
interest the model solutions to the Elementary 
questions published in your issue for May 7th, 
and, as a builder, I must take exception to some 
of them.- Solution 8 needs no comment, as 
you acknowledge its imperfections. Solution 
6: You hole the slates in such a manner that, in 
fixing, the nails would not clear the slates below. 
The answer to question’ 8 is surely a clerical 
error ; no one who understands bonding would 
break the transverse joints. Solution 9 is a 
very bad example of snecked rubble. Solution 13 
is an exhibition of ignorance of bonding. I 
consider journals such as yours should be very 
careful not to mislead students. There are 
other points upon which no doubt you will have 
further correspondence. I[ shall esteem it a 
favour if you will kindly insert this letter in 
your journal.—Your truly, 

CHARLES F, PARSONS. 


[Our contributor is pleased that he forestalled 
some criticisms by his ‘ note” to ques ion 3, 
To a book question a book answer may be given, 
and all has then been said, but questions of 
practice allow of some contr versy. Question 6: 
The drawing shows a clear l4in. from the 
bottom edge of the h»le to the tail, and there 
are no grounds for saying that the nail will 
come upon the head of the slate beneath. 
Question 8: Our contributor has not been quite 
so successful in avoiding ciiticism asin 3. He 
should have looked up the books, and he would 
have found yery good reason for not breaking 
the cross joints: he has now to give reasons for 
breaking them, It is said by an authority that 
he holds in the very highest respect (Riving- 
ton’s Notes, Vol. I., page 20): “ This has, however, 
been objected to on the ground that in bad 
work , . .-.« the.rain may be blown 
through,” &¢e. He can only say that in good 
work, that is, when a wall of this thickness is 
built with cement-mortar, he, rightly or wrongly, 
_ bonds in the way shown in the solution and he 
believes it to be a good plan. There remains 
the criticism of question 15. Candidates are 
asked to solve a definite problem. The solution 
given is a perfectly sound one. We take in 
good part the advice to obs2rve proper care in 
regard to our reputation. We do the best we 
can. Our contributor passed the Honours stage 
twenty-eight years ago, and he has been in 
constant. building practice ever since. We hope 
that our correspondent will take a first-class, 
even if some of his answers differ from our 
model solutions.—Eb. B.J. | 


WONERSH CHURCH. 


HE parish church of Wonersh, near Guildford 
has been restored under the supervision of 

Mr. Charles Nicholson, of the firm of Nicholson & 
Corlette, architects, Lincoln’sInn, W.C. The nave 
has been refitted, and no attempt has been made 
to alter the character of the Georgian work. The 
old round-headed windows are preserved, and 
the interior brightened by the removal of the 
flat ceiling and gallery. The old high pews and 
the gallery front have been utilised as a dado 
round the nave, which has been re-paved with 
stone and re-seated in carved elm. On the 
north side a window has been filled in. ~The 
walnut pulpit, of eighteenth-century char- 
acter, has been carved by Mr. ©, Ede, of 
Bramley. The tower has been opened into the 
nave, this having been effected by utilising 
the twelfth-century arch, which had _ been 
blocked up for many years. The Grantley 
chapel has been restored in much the same 
manner as the nave, It has a flat panelled 
ceiling of elm, and the old tombs have been 
re-set. A portion of this chapel has been 
screened off with panelling to form a vestry. 
In the chancel, north chapel and tower it was 
considered that the remains of the medieval 
building were sufficient to warrant a restora- 


x 


tion more or less on the lines of the church 
as it existed before the end of the eighteenth 
century. The east end of the chancel had been 
destroyed and replaced with a small dark apse, 
but its side walls remained, and the pitch of the 
old roof was ascertained by marks on the wall 
over the chancel arch. When the apse had been 
removed and the excavations for the new east 
wall of the chancel dug, it was found that they 
exactly coincided with the ancient foundations 
of the thirteenth-century chancel. There were 
also discovered the remains of a crypt, which 
was probably an old treasury, and here many of 
the thirteenth-century tiles may be seen in an 
excellent state of preservation, ~The east window 
follows the general lines of that which existe 1 in 
the eighteenth century, but there were no data 
sufficient to enable the architect to exactly re- 
produce the old details. The new window, 
therefore, has been designed on simple lines, 
and is of rather late Gothic character, in order 
to show clearly that it is an insertion and to 
avoid falsifying the history of the building. 
The chancel is ceiled with a parallel cove of 
elm ; the ribs have forty-two bosses at their in- 
tersections, carved, painted and gilded, and the 
ribs are decorated in colour. There are chalk 
sedilia and piscina with credence, all new. Two 
old “squints” have been found in the chancel 
walls, and thes? have been reopened. The 
floor of the chancel is paved with marble. 
Fragments of two old screens were found in 
opening out the side arches of the chancel, 
These are of plain fifteenth-century character, 
Many interesting fragments have been found 
under the floors. Among these are portions of 
the Norman font, the bise of which has been 
replaced and the bowl copied. The general con- 
tractors for the work are Messrs. EH. & J. H. 
Holden, of Cranleigh, whilst the new heating 
apparatus is by I. Edwards & Co., the new 
marble floor by Van Straaten, and the altar 
hangings by Watts ; allof London, The window 
in the nave is by Mr. J. Fisher, of 30, Little 
Britain, and the carving by Mr. H. K, Kuche- 
mann, of Shepherd’s Bush. 


COLCHESTER TOWN HALL. 


\HE new town hall at Colchester, designed by 
Mr. John Belcher, A.R.A., was opened on 
Thursday last by Lord Rosebery. The building, ex- 
clusive of the site, has cost £55,000, of which more 
than £12,000 has been given by townspeople and 
others. It is now mure than five years since the 
building was projected. In the year 1897 Mr, 
Belcher’s designs were selected in public com- 
petition, of which Mr. Norman Shaw, R.A., was 
the assessor. In October, 1898, the foundation- 
stone was laid by H.R.H. the Duke of Cambridge, 
and the contractors (Messrs. Kerridge & Shaw, 
of Cambridge) commenced to clear the site and 
lay the foundations at the beginning of the 
following year. ~ Of the many gifts that have 
been made, the most important is the Victoria 
Tower, which was presented by Mr. James 
Paxman, C.H,,a former mayor of Colchester. This 
tower is surmounted by a figure of the Empress 
Helena, who, from very early times, has been 
closely associated with the town. Four bronze 
ravens (designed from a drawing by Mr. F 
Carruthers Gould, and emblematic of the Port of 
Colchester) are placed below, while at the lower 
angles of the tower are four figures represent- 
ing Engineering, the Fishery, Agriculture and 
Military Defence, which figures have been sculp- 
tured in Portland stone by Messra. L. J. Watts, 
Ltd. The Victoria Tower is 162ft. high and 
cost £3,000. The clock and bells in the tower, 
the marb’e statues on the outs‘de of the building, 
the two lamp columns and the gates at the main 
entrance, a8 well as several windows, are also 


gifts. The new building contains ninety rooms, 
including rooms for entertainments, public 
meetings, courts for the administration of 


justice, office for the town clerk’s and com- 
mittee clerk’s department, &c, 
are panelled and fitted in oak, The main stair- 
case is of marble, the treads of smooth white, 
the balusters of polished white, richly veined 
with black, the coping of the balusters of black 
polished marble, and the larger columns of a 
red Italian marble—altogether producing a very 
handsome effect. This staircase was built with 
the help of an anonymous gift of £1,000. The 
council-chamber is elaborately carved and em- 
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bellished with stained-glass windows, the decora- 
tion of the ceiling having been skilfully carried 
out by Mr. Charles Baskett and Mr, Charles 
Baskett, junr, from suggestions supplied by 
the architect. One of the most interesting 
apartments in the building is the north com- 
mittee-room, which has an imposing chimney- 
piece made by Mr, W. R, Simkin, of Colchester, 
of oak taken from the old town hall. The 
moot hall, or principal assembly-room of the 
building, has a fine organ at its west end, built 
by Messrs, Norman & Beard, of Norwich. 


Builders’ Notes. 


Mr, Andrew Carnegie was last week presented 
with the freedom of the Worshipful Company of 
Plumbers at the Guildhall. A casket of silver, 
steel and lead was handed to Mr. Carnegie, and 
the key to Mrs. Carnegie. Mr. Carnegie, in 
acknowledging the presentation, said the work 
of conscientious - distribution was much more 
difficult than that of acquisition. He regarded 
prevention as better than cure, but the great 
principle was to help those that helped them- 
selves. As a man who had worked with his 
hands it was a matter of great satisfaction to 
him to receive recognition from a working 
company. 

Birmingham University : The Quantities for the 
New Buildings.—“‘ An Architect” objects, in the 
“ Birmingham Gazette,” that the preparation of 
the quantities for these buildings should have 
been placed in the hands of a firm of London 
surveyors. He says: ‘Considering that the Bir- 
mingham ratepayers are providing saveral thou- 
sands of pounds a year for the University, and that 
Birmingham people contributed so liberally to 
the endowment fund, and also that the Birming- 
ham architects were most unaccountably refused 
a chance of competing for the architectural 
work, it would surely have been only reasonable 
that as much of the other work as possible 
should haye been given to Birmingham men, 
who are quite capable of performing it.” 


London County Council.— At. last week’s meeting 
of the Council the Improvements Committee 
reported that they had decided that a site 
occupying roughly the centre of the open space 
in the Strand between St. Clement Dane’s 
Church and the eastera horn of the proposed 
crescent block would be the most suitable for 
the Gladstone Memorial. A long report regard- 
ing the widening of Piccadilly near the Circus was 
brought up by the same committee. Captain 
Hemphill said he learned that four houses had 
recently been leased to the St. James’s Hall Co. 
for the extension of the hall. This was a matter 
of deep regret, for it had delayed the widening 
of this portion of the thoroughfare for eighty 
years, unles?, of course, an agreement could be 
come to with the directors of St. James’s Hall. 
The Council adjourned until June 10th, 


Quantities in Contracts.—The Midland Counties 
section of the National Federation of Building 
Trade Employers held a meeting at Wolver- 
hampton last week under the presidency of Mr, 
James V. Porter (Derby). The executive council 
in a report called the attention of all employers 
connected with the building industry to the case 
of Ford § Cs.v. Bemrose & Sons (reported on 
p. 85 of our issue for March 26th last), which 
was recently decided in the Court of Appeal, 
and in which the judgment declared that inas- 
much as the bills of quantities did not constitute 
a specific part of the contract the builder was 
only entitled to payment on the basis of a “ lump 
sum” contract, and not for actual work done 
necessary for the full completion of the building 
according to plans. The case, it was pointed 
out, was one of far-reaching importance, and 
in the interests of building contractors it 
was thought desirable to carefully consider 
whether the decison of the Court of Appeal 
ought not to be taken t> the House of Lords 
fora final review. Under any. circumstances, 
the National Federation felt justified in venti- 
lating the question in the interests of an industry 
in which considerably more than £60,000,000 
annually was paid in wages. Reports from the 
associations affiliated with the Federation showed 
that the building trade of the country was far 
from brisk, 
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DRAINAGE.* 


By W. ELGIE BLAND, F.LS.E., 
Assoc. San, Inst., R,P.C. 


Ch esnekartn should be considered in conjunc- 

tion with plumbing work. The two sub- 
jects are, however, too extensive to treat in a 
short paper, and I will therefore endeavour to 
keep to the drainage as far as possible, under 
various headings. 

Cause of Defective Work.—By far the majority 
of drainage systems are badly installed, chiefly 
because they are entrusted to men who have 
really no educational training or knowledge of 
the principles underlying the work ; indeed, the 
handy labourer’s only recommendation is that 
he does not mind a dirty job, and can excavate, 
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He is quite ignorant of plans, and the questions 
of falls, angles, gradients, caulking of pipes, &c., 
never come into his calculations at all. His 
usual instructions are received from the general 
foreman, who may be a mason or a joiner. 
Architects are also sometimes responsible for de- 
fective work by not preparing separate detailed 
plans of drainage. I think it of the greatest 
importance that a careful and avcurate plan 
should be prepared of drainage work, clearly 
indicating the various sizes of mains and 
branches and “their respective gradients,” sec- 
tions of the various traps and gulleys, positions 
of inlet and outlet ventilation, and method of 
securing proper foundations, &c. This plan 
should be kept as a record in case of future 
alterations or additions. 


* A paper read before the Northern Architectural 
Association (Students) on February 19th, 1902, 


Material.—The question as to the most suit- 
able material for drains is one that still causes 
much discussion. The glazed fireclay pipe is 
undoubtedly more used than any other, but this 
does not necessarily mean it is the best for the 
work though it may be on account of its 
cheapness. Ifa proper foundation is prepared 
of concrete to proper gradients, and a selected 
“olazed”’ pipe used and carefully centered and 
jointed, a good and permanent job may be 
obtained. It is, however, the exception—I 
might say the sae exception—to find this 
done; indeed, the larger number of pipes 
made have not a socket or spigot suitable 
for making a secure joint. Often the sockets 
are too small to receive a round of tarred yarn, 
without which you can never rely upon the pipes 
being properly centred in the sockets. Again, 
they are frequently glazed over the spigot and 
into the sockets, and are not sufficiently serrated 


bore pipes should be used, and particular care 
should be taken to have this clearly stated 
in the specifications, as the water-main pipe 
is considerably cheaper, and to my own know- 
ledge is being largely used in this district. 
The same remarks apply to the fittings. 
They should not be less than 3in. thick, and 
should be properly coated with a non-corrosive. 
solution, or, better still, glass-enamélled inside 
and coated outside. They can be jointed with 
tarred spun yarn and molten lead, carefully 
caulked up, or with rust joints; the former, 
however, is preferable, as it will allow of slight 
movement without in any way affecting the 
joint, and if the socket is properly coated there 
is no fear of any action setting up between the 
lead and iron. The pipes can be obtained in 


_ 9ft. lengths, and when properly jointed will 


stand a pressure of 200lbs., “and this is their 
strong recommendation, for well-laid fireclay 
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or roughened to enable the cement to effectually 
key itself. The pipes are often curved and 
porous, and are rarely tested before leaving the 
manufacturers. The practice of cutting pipes 
and trying to make a secure joint on the glazed 
surface is sure to prove dissatisfactory under 
the water test. Short lengths from 6in. to 
lft. 9in., with properly prepared spigot ends, 
should always be provided. The fact that it is 
difficult to burn a straight pipe longer than 2ft. 
to 2ft. Gin. is greatly against their use, as they 
are practically all joints. Iron drains are daily 
becoming more popular, and, in my opinion, 
deservedly so. At the same time there is a great 
risk of their being condemned on account of the 
large quantity of iron water-main pipes that are 
being laid for drain pipes, This is a serious 
mistake, as water-main pipe, though smooth 
enough to pass clean water, is quite unsuited for 
passing sewage. Only specially-cast smooth- 


drains when subjected to pressure to relieve a 
stoppage are liable to have their joints forced,- 
and become defective and leaky, a troub!e that 
could not occur with a well-laidiron drain. If 
you compare the cost of a glazed fireclay drain, 
properly laid on concrete by skilled Jabour, with 
a cast-iron drain laid on clay, you will find very 
little difference. 

Foundation.—This is important, but usually 
neglected, more drains being laid on soil, sand or 
gravel foundations than otherwise. Unless you 
can obtain a firm clay foundation, a bed of con- 
crete of varying thickness to suit circumstances | 
should always be adopted, otherwise the drain 
is sure to leak in course of time. I have even ex- 
perienced this result on a firm clayey foundation — 
a few weeks after filling in, and could only 
account for it through the shrinkage of the clay 
through exposure to air and sun whilst open 
and its swelling from moisture after filling in, 


’ the drain the better for this 
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part of the drains being below the cement and 
part below the garden ground. There is not the 
same necessity for so tirm a foundation for iron 
pipes as for those of fireclay,.as the former are 
longer, joints more pliable, and the strength 
much greater. 

Sizes.—The size of drains needs more con- 
sideration. It has always seemed strange to me 
that 4in. branches should be taken from a din, 
main, Surely if din. is large enough to carry 
the whole requirements’ of the house, the 
branches should be reduced to their required 
sizes. For instance, why should a_ branch 
receiving the ljin. discharge from a lavatory or 
the 2in. from a bath be increased to 4in. in the 
drain and gulley? I am confident 2in. and 23in. 
rcspectively would be ample and would keep 
cleaner and be Jess costly. It is simply the 
conservative habits the manufacturers get into, 
assisted by ofttimes absurd municipal by-laws. 
Take Neweastle for instance, The Corporation 
stipulate a 6in. drain asa minimum, while the 
water company stipulate a 2-gal, water-closet 
flush as a maximum ; yet both know that a 6in, 
drain cannot possibly be kept clean by a 2-gal. 
flush, with the result that the many thousand 
cleset vent-pipes in and about the city are 
omitting foul gases which might be avoided. A 
4in. drain is quite large enough for a very large 
villa residence: 3in. and 2in. branches would be 
also quite large enough for the rainwater and 
bath discharges, See that your main discon- 
necting trap is small enough to be kept clean 
regularly by the ordinary use of the drains, and 
allow for full-sized ventilating pipes throughout, 
Let it be a rule never to use a drain larger than 
is absolutely needed, for the smaller the drain the 
better hydraulic depth you can obtain to float 


- the solids down to the sewer (see accompanying 


illustration of 6in. and din. pipes). Always 
bear in mind that you are using water as your 
carrying medium, and the deeper the water in 
purpose. The 
further advantage of a regular displacement of 
the air of the drain by mechanical means is 
valuable, as I fear vent-pipes are not always so 
reliable as one assumes. 

. Jointing.—Vhe proper jointing of drain pipes 
is of the greatest importance for the following 
reasons :—If the drains leak the water (which 
is your carrying medium) escapes, and the solids 
ure stranded and remain in the drain to putrify 
unless removed by some specially large flush 
from a bath, or by storm water. In any case the 
drains are always dirty and liable to stop up. 
You can readily imagine how easily 2 gals, of 
water will leak from a defective drain. Proper 
jointing is also of great importance because 
most buildings get a large portion of their venti- 
lation through the surrounding ground, which 
should therefore never be contaminated by 
sewage from leaky drains. In jointing glazed 
pipes, tarred spun yarn should always be used, 
drawn through liquid cement before being 
caulked in; the socket is then well filled and 
caulked with cement (old preferred, new being 
liable to swell) and clean sharp sand in the pro- 
portion of }and 3. Great care should be taken 
when putting in the spun yarn to ensure the 
centering of joints, as badly-centered joints 
always mean dirty, if not, choked draius ; and the 
cement should be carefully trowelled toa surface 
all round, at the bottom as well as at the top. 
It is almost impossible to rely upon a joint on a 
cut pipe having a glazed spigot ; short, properly- 
prepared pipes should always be used. In 
cutting iron pipes a proper cutter should be 
employed in preference to a file, as a roughly-cut 
end without any bead is liable to allow yarn to 
be caulked through, and the lead to follow it, with 
disastrous results. Lead joints should always 


~ be well caulked. 


Installation and Arrangement,—There are 
three important points to keep in view in 
arranging a drainage scheme. First, be sure 
that the drains are securely and permanently 
disconnected from the common sewer, and your 
house from the drains. Secondly, arrange the 
system so that thorough flushing is secured 
throughout, which will keep the drains clean. 
Thirdly, obtain a free circulation of air through- 
out the whole system, including the branches if 
they are long; which will ensure a fairly pure 
atmosphere, even from the ventilating pipes, 
and in case of accident the risk is reduced toa 
minimum. 


Disconnection.—The fact that disease germs . 
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do exist in sewage and are Jiable to make their 
way into your house drain suggests the wisdom 
of disconnecting each house from the common 
sewer. We should see that our homes are 
guarded against dangers from below ground as 
wellas from above, A main disconnecting trap 
is therefore necessary, and should be placed as 
near the boundary as possible, not close up to 
the house, asis frequently done. A good form of 
trap should be selected, because the discharges 
are usually sluggish and shallow at this extreme 
end of the system, and the less the resistance to be 
overcome at this point the better. I have found 
a Y-shaped trap best, because it contains the 
least quantity of water possible to give the de- 
sired seal of from 2in. to 24in, (necessary to 
resist the back-pressure from sewer), but the 
difficulty I experienced in obtaining what I 
desired for this position led me to design 
one for myself, an illustration of which 
I give (Cameron & Robertson): the object 
is to’ concentrate the energy of the flush 
to act with the best force obtainable to over- 
come the resistance caused by the water in 
the trap. The channel is narrowed to give 
depth, inclined to give velocity, and a fall or 
weir provided giving a vertical drop: of from 
3in, to 4in. into the standing water. The whole 
is cast in two pieces, with bolted and faced 
joint, which cannot get misplaced. 

Open channels in inspection chambers are 
objectionable : they are like so many foul air 
shafts, with supposed air-tight covers, which 
are never air-tight at all. Frequently more 
chambers are proviied than there is any need 
for, and they are often placed in positions where 
they are as objectionable as an open drain would 
be. Indeed, I prefer all chambers with the 
drains closed at the bottom with bolted covers ; 
there is then no need for air-tight covers at the 
top, the chambers being only for inspection and 
clear of any foul air. Should, however, the 
open channelled chamber be adopted, see that 
it is properly formed, and that the channel is 
} rovided with vertical sides to a height of about 
3in, above the top of the highest inlet pipe 
feeding same before the sloped. benching starts. 
Hundreds are formed with flat benching level 
with the half channel, and become filth collectors. 
Also see that the fresh-air inlet pipe is carried 
from the ¢op of the chamber. I was recently 
testing the drains of a large house where this 


‘pipe was taken from the bottom, and it was half- 


choked by solid sewage, The greatest care 
should be taken with the brickwork of such 
chambers, which should always be ~built in 
cement and never be less than Qin. thick, 

Gulley and Waste Traps.—It is still the 
practice to put the old filth-collecting gulley 
round about many modern houses, the original 
idea being to collect the filth and stop it choking 
the drains. There is never any necessity in an 
average dwelling (though it is sometimes desir- 
able in large hotels where a great quantity of 
greasy matter has to be dealt with) to provide 
anything in the way of collection for sewage. 
The proper receptacle for sewage is the sewer, 
and anything that will pass your gratings and 
traps should be easily floated straight into the 
sewer, provided the drains are properly laid. 
The system of fixing so many little cesspools 
round about a house cannot he t_o strongly 
condemned. ‘Therefore adopt in all cases-a 
round-bottom trap that will clear itself with 
each flush ; and discharge the inlet directly into 
the trap in such a manner as to bring the 
greatest force to act upon the drain. This 
cannot be obtained if you discharge your pipes 
over a grating, which breaks the force, and goes 
down the drain in a dribble. 

1 have iliu-trated several gulley traps, good 
and bad ; a safe rule is not to have any trap 
larger than will secure the full water-seal 
required, 

Hvaporation and Syphonage—lit is often 
thought that, so long as a trap is provided, safety 
issecured. This is very erroneous and leads to 
a feeling of false security, In dry weather the 
water will quickly evaporate from a trap to a 
sufficient extent to break the seal. This fre- 
quently happens to gulley traps fed only by 
rainwater and traps put on the overtlow from 
rainwater tanks. 

I do not at all agree with the system of 
putting gulley-traps at the bottom of rainwater 
pipes and connecting them direct with the sewer 
drain. In my opinion. it is always safer to run 


a separate rainwater drain without gulleys, and 
cut it off by a suitable trap before being con- 
nected to the sewer drain, care being taken to 
ensure that this trap is charged during droughty 
weather by some regularly-used fitting (such asa 
lavatory) and that an efficient circulation of fresh 
air is obtained throughout this rainwater drain. 

Overflows from rainwater tanks below ground 
should never be connected to a drain except 
through a trap fed by some other fitting in 
regular use, 

It is much better to run a separate rain- 
water drain with only foot-shoes and rust-pockets, 
cutting off this drain by a single trap before it 
joins the sewer drain, and taking special care 
to ensure that this trap is fed by a lavatory or 
similar fitting to guard against evaporation in 
summer, ‘This enables free ventilation and 
does away with any risks. I may add the 
opiaion that far too many rainwater-pipes are 
providel to most houses. They are often un- 
necessary, and only spoil the elevation by their 
unsightliness, 

Syphonage is also an item to be reckoned 
with in drainage, and more particu'arly where 
small pipes are adopted. This occurs by the 
velocity of a discharge sucking the air from a 
branch pipe and causing a vacuum in this pipe, 
which is immediately filled by the atmosph- ric 
pressure forcing the water through the trap 
and rashing in to replace the air abstracted, 
This can never occur, however, in a properly- 
ventilated drainage syste n. 

Fiushing.—Perhaps the best way to flush 
the drains of an average dwelling is by means 
of the bath dissharge. Take every care, there- 
fore, to give tae bathroom a position as near 
the head of the system as possible, and se2 that 
the waste-pipe is not less than 2in. from feed 
by a large waste outlet. Discharged once and 
sometimes twice daily, this flush is most effective. 

Other means, such as collecting your rain- 
water into automatic flushing tanks, can be 
adopted, but to place such a tank at the top of 
a system throws the drain fairly deep at its 
outfall and adds seriously to cost. Legulate 
the flush by the fall; for instance, a closet 
discharge should never have too much fall, or 
the water will. run quickly from the solids, 
leaving them stranded. On the other hand, a 
rainwater or bath branch can be ran at a fairly 
high pitch. It is as defective to give too much 
as too little fall to drains. About 1 in 40 for 
a din, main drain and 1 in 60 for a Gin. is a 
good basis to work upon, 

Ventilation.—The proper ventilation of drains 
is sometimes difficult to deal with. It is affected 
by so many influences; for instance, an outlet 
vent-pipe on a south wall, with the sun’s rays 
upon it, will give a better result than if ona 
north wall. Inlets should always be of the full 
size of the drain, as also should the outlets, and 
great care should always be taken to get a circu- 
lation through the whole system if possible. 
This will provide you against risk, even in the 
case of any of the traps failing or damage 
through accident. It will also prevent foul 
smells being distributed about the top of the 
house, which are pressed down to the window 
levels in heavy weather. Where a drain passes 
(through absolute necessity) below a house, it 
should be ventilated at both ends of the house 
right up to the roof, Never leave an outlet pipe 
near any inlet to a house, either windows, eaves 
or chimneys. 

Inspection,—T his appears to be 8» very simple 
that “everyone thinks he can undertake such 
duties. There is, however, more in it than 
appears on the surface, and experienc: of a very 
varied kind is required befure you can be sure 
of resalts, The pressure of wind over pipes; 
the saturation of fireclay material ; the effect of 
tidal pressure ; the forcing of traps, and escape 
resulting ; the effect of a flush on smoke; the 
compression of locked air—all thes> affect a test. 
I have on occasions had to go two and even three 
times before I could be sure of my bearings. A 
connection to a rainwater tank below ground may 
upset your calculations completely. The only safe 
test for drains is, of course, the water test ; it they 
will not stand this successfully, they are liable to 
be forced and ruined in case of the drain choking 
and filling up. A little extra head, say 20 per 
cent. mre than actual pressure possible in or- 
dinary us2, would be an advantage. See care- 
fully to overflows to underground tanks; they are 
dangerous, 
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Keystones. 


The Church of the Ascension, Victoria Docks, 
which is the Felsted School Mission, is being 
erected, 

New Parish Council Offices at Perth have been 
erected in York Place from plans by Mr. J. 
Marshall, architect. The contractors were :— 
Mr.* Leith, joiner; Mr. R. Stewart, painter ; 
Mr. W. Tait, mason; Mr. C. Alexander, glazier ; 
and Mr. J. Sharp, plasterer. 

Coronation Triumphal Arches will be erected at 
the Hyde Park end of Piccadilly (generally 
typifying the British Dominions beyond the 
seas), and at the point when Parliament Street 
enters Parliament Square (typifying the British 
Isles). 

The Victoria Hall, Wallgate, Wigan, is now 
being erected, It will be of bricks, and is esti- 
mated to cost £800. The accommodation will 
be two dining halls for men and women, which 
can also be used for meetings. Messrs. Joseph 
Wilson & Co, are the builders, and Messrs. J, 
B. & W. Thornley the architects, 

An Outdoor Pulpit in Piccadilly.—Dr. Tristram 
has granted an application made by the Rey. 
Canon McCormick, rector of St. James’s, Picca- 
dilly, for an outdoor pulpit, to be built as part 
of the church, facing Piccadilly. In decreeing 
the faculty the Chancellor said it would be an 
interesting revival of an ancient custom. There 
was a disused burial-ground adjoining the 
church, and he could not allow any erection 
which did not form part’ of the church. The 
pulpit would be part of the church building, and 
therefore he would not be contravening the 
Disused Burial Grounds Act. “Es 

A New Small-pox Hospital. at Sheffield is being 
erected at the junction of Crimicar Lane and 
Redmires Road. The site is 17} acres, but only 
four acres of the land will be taken up by the 
buildings, which consist of an administrative 
block, ward pavilion, isolation wards, laundry, 
mortuary and ambulance block, and lodge and 
discharging block. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr, C, F. Wike, the city surveyor. 
Mr. J. Fidler, of Eckington and Sheffield, is the 
contractor. The possibility that future exten- 
sions may be necessary has been considered, and 
the scheme provides for the erection of three 
more ward pavilions when desired. The cost of 
the hospital will be about £18,000, 


The Parish Church of Lower Guiting, 14 miles 
from Cheltenham, is proposed to be repaired at 
a cost of about £1,000, It is of the Norman 
period and is in a very dilapidated condition. The 
chancel is in the worst condition, It is boarded 
off from the nave and in utter disuse. Before 
it can be used for public worship it must be 
re-roofed, re-floored and re-furnished, while the 
walls, now bulging from the upright, will have 
to be taken down and built up anew. About 
fifteen years ago a meritorious attempt was 
made to restore this. portion of the sacred 
edifice. Scaffolding was erected inside and out- 
side, but nothing more. was done, and this 
eloquent testimony to the impecuniosity of the 
parish remains standing to this day. 

Lodgemoor Infectious Diseases Hospital, Sheffield, 
is being extended by the erection of new per- 
manent. buildings. They are in «plain. stone, 
lined with brick, and will, it is estimated, cost 
£82,346: They. include a waiting-shed for 
visitors to patients; a water-tower, with tank, 
to hold 12,000 gallons, the lower storeys utilised 
as living- and bed-rooms for porters; a pavilion 
for receiving patients, with a bathroom, &c. ; 
two pavilions, with two beds each, for the isola= 
tion of special cases; six pavilions for twenty 
patients ; separate wards for one and two beds, 
with kitchen and sanitary blocks, and with a large 
recreation-ground ; a covered recreation ground ; 
administrative buildings at the front; admini« 
strative buildings at the back ;-dispensary and 
laboratory ; nurses’ home, maids’ home, store 
for. patients’ hospital clothing, and sewing room ; 
covered boiler-house, stable building and ams 
bulance-shed, with coachman’s house above; 
mortuary. Including the temporary buildings, 
the total accommodation is for 266 patients, and 
with the staff for. about 410 persons. Messrs, 
Gibbs & Flockton, of St. James’s Row, Sheffield, 


are the architects, and Mr. T, Roper, of Sheftield, © 


is the contractor, ; 


The Competition for an Isolation Hospital at Hay, 
Brecon, to be built of stone, has been decided in 
favour of Messrs. Davies & Maltby, architects, 
of Hereford, who have been awarded the first 


| premium, 


A Refreshment House onthe Thames Embankment 
is to be erected by the London County Council 
at the Charing Cross end of the Embankment 
Gardens, The buffet inside will serve refresh- 
ments automatically. 


Fordington St. George’s Church is proposed to 
be repaired and improved from plans prepared 
by Mr. W. D. Carde architect to the Hcclesias- 
tical Commissioners, The work proposed in- 
cludes repairs to. the tower and belfry, the 
construction of vestries and organ-chamber, and 
anew and larger aisle in place of the present 
north aisle and gallery, general repairs through- 
out, including a new floor, and the provision of 
an efficient heating apparatus. It is estimated 
that an expenditure of rather more than £3,000 
will be involved. 


The King’s Memorial to Victoria,—A stained- 
glass window has been placed by the King in 
the Private Chapel at Windsor Castle as a 
memorial of her late Majesty Queen Victoria, 
The window consists of ten lights in two tiers 
above thealtar, The whole memorial is extremely 
rich in design, and is architecturally canopied in 
harmony with the style of the chapel. The 
window is the work of Mr. Ion Pace, who made 
several of the windows in St. George’s Chapel, 


_ and also in Whippingham Church, Isle of Wight, 


for the late Queen. A tablet designed by Mr. 
A. Y. Nutt, architect at Windsor Castle, has 
been affixed to the oak panelwork near the 
window, recording the memorial. 


St. Catherine’s Church, Horwich, situated on a 
site near Chorley New Road, was opened 
recently. It consists of a lofty nave, side aisles, 
vestries and temporary chancel, Transepts, side 
chapel, chancel and east end will ke added at 
some future time. The present part provides 
about 600 sittings. In the basement a large 
parish room is provided. Externally the build- 
ing is built of local bricks with red Ruabon 
terra-cotta dressings and North-country green 
slates, with red ridge. ‘The windows are filled 
with lead glazing of ornamental design. The 
inside woodwork is of pitch-pine left unvar- 
nished, The contractors were Messrs, Moore 
Brothers, of Rawtenstall. Mr. R. Knill Free- 
man, F.R.I.B.A., of Bolton and Manchester, was 
the architect. 

A New Catholic Church at Lisnaskea, Co. 
Fermanagh, is in course of erection. It will be 
built of local stone, and have cut stone dressings 
throughout, is in the Gothic style, and capable 
of seating 900 persons. It consists of a nave, 
transepts-and chancel. The side chapels are 
separated from the chancel by arcades on clust- 
ered shafts of polished granites. The chancel 
has an octagonal end and large  traceried 
windows. The tower and spire will be 150ft, 
high. The nave is 100ft. by 36ft., the chancel 
26ft. 9in. long. The transepts are each 21ft, 6in. 
long and 18ft. in depth; the side chapels are 
each lOft. by 9ft. 6in., and the toweris 10ft. square 
in the interior. . The architect is Mr. Thomas 
F, M‘Namara, of Dublin ; and Mr. James Wynne, 
of Dundalk, is the contractor. 

The Erection of a Large Rowton House is to be 
commenced immediately in Birmingham. It is 
to occupy a site at the corner of Alcester and 
Moseley Streets of 4,000sq. yds , and will overlook 
Highgate Park. Itsaccommodation is to include 
a dining-room 100ft. by 60ft., and- reading-,. 
writing- and smoking-rooms, <A. disused .malt 
house and a number of other old buildings are 
to be pulled down to-make room, and it is 


expected that building operations will be well - 


advanced before the summer is over. Mr. H. B. 
Measures, of Westminster, who is responsible for 
all the Rowton Houses-in London, is the archi: 
tect. Mr. Measures agrees with Lord Rowton as 


to the exceptional eligibility of the site, and goes _ 


so. far as to state that if similar sites: were 


available in London those who are interested in | 
the housing of the poor would erect ten houses — 
in the metropolis to-morrow. The Birmingham | 


experiment will be made in the midst of a large 
‘industrial district, and within easy reach of the 
centre of the city by tram, and the building is 
to have ‘several 
‘existing Rowton Houses.) 5 


structural adyantages oyer — i _ and theit 
ee ase families, The result of that regulation was to — 


The Royal Caledonian Asylum New Premises at 
Bushey, Herts, are being erected at a cost of — 
£40,000, and when completed will accommodate 
140 children. The asylum stands in ten acres 
of ground. ‘ ; 


The Great West Window of the Nave of Hereford 
Cathedral has been erected by the women of the 
diocese in memory-of Queen Victoria. -The 
window is of seven lights and is of fourteenth- 
century character, the stonework being from a 
design by Mr. J, Oldrid Scott. The stained 
glass has been carried out by Messrs. Clayton 
& Bell. : 


A New Town Ha'l for Scarborough.—The Local 
Government Board have authorised the borrow- 
ing of sums of £10,485 and £6,590 for the 
adaptation of St. Nicholas House for the pur- 
poses of a town hall and public offices. The ~ 
building is situated at the end of St. Nicholas 
Street, and commands the beautiful grounds 
recently laid open to the public known as St. 
Nicholas Gardens, / 


Hawley Hill House, Hawley, Hants, a larz2 
mansion belonging to Sir Richard Harrison, 
Inspector-General of Fortifications, was com- 
pletely burned out last week. ‘The house was in 
the workmen’s hands, The fire broke out in 
the upper room of the west wing during the 
dinner hour when the men were away, and it 
quickly spread to other parts of the building, 
eee of the furniture and other contents were, 
saved, 


A New Girls’ Club.—The Red House founded 
by the Rev. Harry Wilson in his East London 
parish of St. Augustine’s, Stepney, is well-known. 
That institution is intended for men, Mr. 
Wilson now contemplates the building of a 
Blue House for young women and girls, and — 
makes an appeal for £7,500. to enable him to 
carry out the work. The site is in the Com- 
mercial Road, adjacent to the church. The new: 
premises will contain a larze gymnasium and 
six clubs of two rooms each. 4 


Derwentwater Protection.—The National Trust 
has completed the purchase of the Brandlehow 
Park, on the western shares of Lake Derwent- — 
water, and 108 acres of picture:quely-situated 
wood and pasture land thus pass into the 
possession of the public in perpetuity. The 
scheme for the acquisition of the property in 
order to save it from possible development for 
building purposes was launched by the Trast last 
summer. $ix months were given in which to 
obtain the purchase monéy of £7,009, and so 
cordially was the matter taken up by London 
newspapers and in the North of England that 
the whole amount was raised in just under five 
months, 


New Barracks have been built for the Army 
Service Corps at Millbank. The main buildings 
consist of married and single quarters; the first” 
facing the Thames and the latter running at — 
right angles to it, both forming two sides ofa 
parade ground. Together with the canteen, 
grocer’s shop and guard-house, the buildings 
occupy about four acres. The married quarters 
consist of two-, three- and four-roomed suites, 
with scullery, &c. There is accommodation for 
thirty-four married non-coms, and men, and the 
single men’s barracks will furnish room for | 
eighty-four men, Beneath this block there is 
Stabling for thirty-six horses, provision for 
stores, forage, harness-rooms, vans, &c. Every 
room is fitted up with electric light. 

The Building Trade at Cape Town.—A deputation — 
from the Master-Bnilders’ Association cf Carpe 
Town recently waited upon the Colonial Secre. 
tary (the Hon. Arthur Douglass) for the purpos2 : 
of voicing the views of master-builders on the 
present restrictions, imposed under martial law, 
oa the immigation of artisans into South Africa, 
The deputation included Mr, A. B. Reid (presi- 
dent), and Mr. W. F. Colman (sceretary to 
the Association). Mr, Reid pointed out that 


the master-builders were.cn2auntering serious 


difficulties in obtaining labour at the present 
time, owing to the fact that such large num-_ 
bers of artisans were leaving for the Rand, — 
and they found that there were no fresh_ 
artisans leaving home to take the place of those — 
that had gone up-country. All emigrants had — 
to show before they left home that they either — 
possessed the sum of £100 or were going out to — 
a situation which would support them and their 
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prevent artisans going out there at all, and the 
deputation desired to know whether it was 
possible to do anything in the direction of re- 
moving or alleviating the restrictions. The 
restrictions had been adyertised all over Great 
Britain, and were so severe that they absolutely 
debarred the right class of men going out, 
Mr. Mitchell said he did not suppore there was 
a builder in Cape Town just now who was not 
in want of men. If the present rate of departure 
continued for another month they would hardly 
have a man left. Mr. Reid said the Master- 
Builders’ Association would, if necessary, be pre- 
pared to guarantee that they would find em- 
ployment for several hundred men. There was 
scope for the employment of 250 carpenters, 250 
bricklayers, fifty masons, twenty-five plasterers 
and fifty painters. Mr. Douglass said he would 
see what could be done. 


Trade and Craft. 


Electric Illumination. 


One of the most interesting of recent develop- 
ments in electric lighting has been the system 
introduced by the Electric Lighting Boards, 
Ltd., now made familiar by the very extensive 
and important purposes for which it has been 
adopted, The expense and trouble entailed in 
providing large numbers of fittings on an elec- 
trical system has hitherto been very 
great, and it is one of the chief features 
of the E.L.B. system that the lamps | 
need no costly holders: moreover, 
their position can be quickly altered, 
which is of great advantage in many 
eases, Briefly, the system consists in 
employing specially-prepared boards 
or strips in which the lamps are stuck 
where desired, the iamps being pro- 
vided with metal prongs which come 
into contact with the wires embedded 
in the material: so that no matter 
where the lamp is placed the 
moment it is pressed into position 
it lights up, and remains so. The 
advantages of such asystem can 
be readily understood. The boards 
and strips are thoroughly fireproof, and 
their electrical resistance being very high, it is 
impossible to form what is known as a “shoit- 
circuit” : im addition, if they are needed 
for outside positions they can be rendered 
entirely waterproof. Another fact worth 
mentioning is that the are which is caused 
through breaking an electrical circuit at any 
point, such as when one lamp is substituted for 
another, is broken through asbestos, thus prevent- 
ing any internal combustion, which has many 
times been the cause of serious fires. 
The uses to which the system is 
applicable are very numerous, It is 
particularly suitable for shop win- 
dows, show-rooms, offices or factories 
whcre the lights need to be quickly 
altered ; while for theatres, music- 
balls and advertising purposes it is 
being very extensively employed. 
The system is also adapted to domes- 
tic lighting, as the lamps can he 
in  dado-mouldings or 
cornices (where lengths of the pre- 
pared strips are let in), around 
pictures, or for table- decoraticn. 
For temporary lighting—exhibitions, 
tents, street-decoration, &c—it is 
found to be particularly economical, 
as the great cost of wiring and 
fittings is avoided, all that 1s re- 
quired being to arrange the prepared 
strips and boards in the manner 
des red and to stick the lamps in 
position: this is clearly shown by 
the accompanying illustration of a 
piece of out-door flexible strip with 
lamp clips. Of the many im- 
pertant schemes of illumination 
cairied out on the E.L.B, system 
may be mentioned those on the 
cecasion of the Tsar’s recent visit 
to France, when 12,000 lamps in 
illumination devices, 500 garlands 
of lights, and 3,000yds, of illumi- 


nated festoons were employed at Compiégne, in 
addition to which the whole of the official elec- 
tric illumination on the Prefecture buildings and 
Town Hall at Dunkirk, of the Transatlantic 
liner La Gascogne, and of a French cruiser, were 
carried out on the same system, [The sale- 
room of the company is at 80, York Road, King’s 


Cross, N., and the secretary’s offices at 7, Pall 


Mall, S.W.] 


A New Casement. 


Mr. George Wragge, of Manchester, one of 
the foremost among those who have adapted the 
“ Arts and Crafts” movement to commercial re- 
quirements, has lately introduced a new case- 
ment called the “ Wardry.’’ It retains that flat 
appearance on the outside which was a feature 
of the iron casements used in the old houses of 
the Renaissance period, and at the same time it 
is guaranteed water-tight, even when placed in 
the most exposed positions. It is side-hung to 
open outwards and is prepared for lead glazing, 
but the sections made are also suitable for 
double folding casements without a fixed centre 
rail, and for transome lights hung at the head to 
push out. Though the casement has only been 


perfected a few months, a number of architects 
have used it extensively, and during the winter | 
it has been fixed at Earl Lytton’s house, Kneb- 

worth, Herts ; the Right Hon. Gerald Balfour’s 
house, Fisher’s Hill, Woking; and the St. Peter’s 
‘Home, Woolverston Park, Ipswich ; where it has 


been thoroughly tested. I(s neat appearance 
and moderate price should assure for it a large 
demand. Mr. Wragge’s works are at 156 and 
165, Chapel Street, Salford, where many kinds 
of handicrafts are carried on, it being the special 
aim in the leadwork to follow in the steps of 
those workers of the past who gave to the 
material that feeling of free fancy and charm 
which is so sadly lacking in modern work, 
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New Companies. 


Gosforth Brick anl Sand Co., Ltd. 

Registered to adopt a certain agreement for 
the acquisition of certain mining property in 
Gosforth, Northumberland ; to deal in and with 
minerals of every description, stone, brick, earth, 
sand, silicia; as brick, tile and_ terra-cotta 
manufacturers. Capital £1,000 in £10 shares, 
Registered office: Atlas Chambers, Westgate 
Road, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
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Hampton Land and Building Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire and turn to account in 
Middlesex, particularly at Hampton, and to deal 
in and with land, houses and other property of 
all kinds; as builders, decorators and con- 
tractors, merchants, dealers in stone, sand, lime, 
bricks and other building materials. Capital 
£20,000 in £10 shares. Registered office: 
Hastgate House, Eastgate Street, Gloucester, 


Birchington Bay Property Co,, Ltd. 

Legistered to acquire any houses, buildings, 
lands, and in particular a piece of land in the 
pariso of Birchington, Thanet, Kent ; to develop 
the same and to lay-out gardens, walks and 
promenales; to erect piers, shelters, seats and 
conveniences of all kinds; as builders and con- 
tractors, dealers in glass, bricks, lime, cement, 
stone, sand, gravel,.slates, wood, timber, iron- 
mongery, &c. Capital £14,000 in £1 shares, 
Directors: H. HE. Trafford, W. 8. Burt and H. K. 
Cone. Registered office : 380, Old Street, H.C, 


London Stone Oo., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of the 
London Steam Stone Sawmills, incorporated in 
1884, and to carry on the general business of 
sawing, moulding, turning, or otherwise working 
York, Portland or other stone, marble or other 
mineral products for building purposes, chimney- 
pieces, lavatories, fountains, &c.; as paviors, 
artificial-stone makers, brick, tile and terra- 
cotta manufacturers, dealers in sand, lime, 
cement, timber; and builders and contractors. 
Capital £25,000 in £1 shares, 


Rhymney Valley Land and Building Co., Ltd. 


Registered to take a lease of land, part of the 
Hanbury estate at Bargoed, and of land part of 
the estate at Brithdir, to erect dwelling-houses 
and other buildings, and to carry on the business 
of land and property owners and agents, sur- 
veyors, auctioneers, builders, contractors, &c. 
Capital £5,009 in £10 shares. The first direc- 
tors are W. KF. P. de Winton,- L. Davies, D. 
Harris and W. A. Richards, Registered office: 
Ffrwd offices, Mountain Ash, 
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DATE OF | 


DELIVERY. 


24 


| Ashton under-Lyne—Hospital 


| Wardhouse, Aberdeen —Alterations on Steading ; 


| Merthyr, Wales—Fifty-three Cottages 


WORK TO BE EXEOUTED. 


BUILDING: 


London—Renewing Hospital Floor A ve oe 
Leeds—Baths and Library ., ee oie oe a 
Portmadoc, Wales—Alterations, &c., to Market Hall.. 
Whitby, Yorks—Dwelling Fog-Signal House, &c. ., 
Oharminster--House for Private Patients at Asylum.. 
Waltham, Pulborough—Memorial Hall 

Aberdare—House ia ee oe 
Bargoed, Wales—Business Premises 
Birstall, Yorks—Hospital ., a 


oe oe 
ee 
* or 


Carnforth—House ., we A ae +e oe 
Crook, Durham—Church Institute and School 

Derby—Lodge at Recreation Ground ike 
Gloucester—Market Roof Works .. 
Londonderry—House ae % <o 
Rochdale—Boundary, &c, Walls ., se . 
Saltaire, Yorks—Workshop, &e. ., ae oe oe 
Warrington—Rebuilding Wall’ .. oe ee oe 
Cheshunt—Mortuary and Ambulance Shed .. 


| Brentwood—Retort House, Coal Store, Boiler House., 


Bristol—Store-rooms at Workhouse 
Lowestoft—Schools ., ae ae as *° 
Aber, near Caerphilly—Vestry, Olassrooms, &c. 


Bridlington—Alterations at Workhouse 5 ee 
Grange-over-Sands—Schools, Lecture Hall, &c. 55 
Kendal—Six Houses and Out-offices oe ve. 
Tobercurry, Ireland—Footbridge. , ° ve oe 


Halifax—Rebuilding Lodge, &c. .. oe 

Bargoed, Wales—Altering, &c., Hotel .. 

Ynyshir—133 Cottages oe He Ro a 

Leiston, Suffolk—A lterations, &c., to Premises 

Ukeston—Oar Sheds, Offices and Transformer Station 

Beckenham—Foundations to Alternator, Disinfector 
Ohamber, &c. 


Walthamstow—Olassrooms, &c. .,- oe ee 
Axbridge, Somerset—Infirmary .. a -> 
Higham—Olassrooms and Oloakrooms ., 4 se 
Cannock—Alterations, &c., to Schools .. s 


and Administrative 
Block, &c. 

London, 8.E.--Covered Play-Shed, Tar Paving, &c. . 

Manchester—Electric Oar Shed and Offices ,, iy 

Winchester--Conveniences es AG we i 

Old Trafford, Manchester-—Public Baths as 

Cwmystwyth, Wales—School Buildings ., o> 


Dukinfield—Police Station, &c. . 
Plymouth—School Buildings 

Ton Pentre, Wales—Bakery 
Leeds—Bricks, &c. .. ae . 
Govan, Scotland—Bricks, &e. .. = . 
Stratford-on-Avon—lLaundry and Boiler House 
Llantrisant—Isolation Hospital ., es 
Thorpe, co. Durham-—Additions to Hospital 
Bruton, Somerset Laboratory and Classrooms 


* 


hie ake) 


oe 


oe e 


Ansdell, near Lytham, Lanes—Passenger Station, &ec. | 


Oannock, Stafis--Reconstructing Bridge Se a 
Ooventry— Police Station, Free Library & Fire Station 
Halifax—Three Houses oe 5 ain os 
Manchester —Brick Viaduct aie e oe ve 
Tanfield, Durham—Re-erection of Bridge ae 
Ramsgate— Portland Cement 


Halifax—Implement Works 
Belper— Reconstructing Oulvert .. 


ee se 
. 
ee . . 


West Hartlepool—Hospital Building - ie ie 
New Barnet—Fire Engine Station and Steam-Roller 
House, &e, 


ENGINEERING: 
Nelson—Reservoir .. ar we as sis . 
Aberdare—Vertical Boiler ., < 


London, N.E.—Steam Roller as eA oe 
Portb, Wales—Exhauster ., . 

Rochdale—Two Bridges .. oe sie ve oe 
‘Trench, near Wellington, Salop—Plant ., 


of oe oe 


Pentre, Glamorgan ~ Bridge, «ec. .. ie an i 
Neath—Arching, &c, Oolliery Shaft’ ., re Pr) 
Stirling— Waterworks Pas oe oe os 


Brighouse—Water Cistérn and Boiler ., as 
Southwold, Suffolk—Repairing, &c.,, Pier 
Lelper--Sewers ee aie a as ° 
Leeds—Cast-iron Water Oistern at Gasworks .. 
Milford, Ireland—Water and Sewerage Works Fi 
Sudbury, Suftolk--Refuse Destructor 
_Knaresborough—Re-setting-Retorts 
Worthing—Dynamo, Boiler, &c. ., oe 
Coventry—Steam and Water Pipes, &c. ., 
Linlithgow--Waterworks ., aa <a a 
Manchester—Motor Wagon ae 
Rhyl—Oondensers, &e. es os a 
Leamington—Motor Fire Tender, Escape, &c. 
London, 8.E.--Two Road Rollers ,, (*, as oe 
Old Trafford, Manchester—General Enginecring, 
Boilers, &c., at Baths, 
London, N.W.--Hot-water Supply, Heating and 
Laundry Apparatus. 
Ausdell, near Lytham—Roads, 
Warehouse, &c. 
Manchester--Steel Bridge ., oe 
Thorney, Peterborough—Gas Mains 
Wingate, Durham—Reservoir, é&c, 
Southampton—.Dredging we BC on vs 
Bridgend, Glamorgan —Hlectric Wiring and Fittings 
Littlehampton—W ater-Muins oe 7 


oe oe 
ve oe 
ee 
“- 


Bridge, Station, 
oe «. 


fe oe . 


FURNITURE: 


Newcastle-or-Tyne—Furnishing, &¢ 
Hastings—Furuiture for Workhouse 


IRON AND STEEL: 


Ifracombe— Water Maing 
Bury, Lanes—Pipes ., ss os o . a 
Ma nchester—Oast-iron Bases, &c., to Tramway Poles., 


, to Hospital 


oe oe oe 


ee oe ee “ oe 


| Rural District Council 


. | School Board 


| Improvement Committee 


. | Union Guardians 
| Rural District Council’ va 
. | Easington Rural District Oounc'l., 

| Governors of King’s School,. 


| Electricity Committee 


FOR WHOM. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Corporation 


Ynyseynhaiarn Urban District Council 


Trinity House.. o os 


_—__— 


Owmaman Coal Co., Ltd. 


Joint Hospital Board 
Dr. Jackson 


oe oe or 


Oorporation ., oe oe 
Corporation .. oe oe 
R. N. Anderson *e. ee 
Corporation ., ° on 


Riddiough & Hey ee 


Street Improvement Committee : 


Urban District Council ae 
Gas, Ooke and Light Oo., Ltd. 
Guardians ve we 
School Board .,_ 


Guardians a 


ee oe 


J. Richmond .. coe aa 
Sligo County Council 


W.J. Thomas ., 


Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd. 


Tramways and Electricity Committee 


Urban District Council at 


oe 


Board of Guardians .. 


oa ae 


im Walthamstow School Board > 


School Board 
Guardians 


+ 


oe ee 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Oorporation ., 
Corporation 


ee ee 


oe . 


Stretford Urban District C mineil i at 
Upper (U.D) 


Llanfihangel-y-Croyddin 
School Board. 


School Board 


ee oe 


Industrial Oo-operative Society, Ltd. 


Gas Department oe 
Town Oouncil .. 


ef 
oe e 


oy oe 


Lanes & Yorks & L.N.W. Rtys. 
Rural District Oouncil 
Corporation 


| Hlectricity Committee ~ ., 


Urban District Council 
Oorporation 


Saxon Building Olub a 

Oorporation ., ee 

Hast Barnet Valley 
Oouncil. 

Uorporation ee ee oe 


Urban District Oouncil ae 
Hackney Borough Vouncil ., 


7 


ee 


Rhondda)! Urban District Cou ceil : 


Oorporation |,, oe 
Gas Oompany.. . 


oe 


Rhondda Urban District Oouncil << 


Eastern District Committee 
Gas Committee 
Corporation ,, oe 
Rural District Oouncil 
Oorporation ., oe 
Rural District Oounci 
Drainage Committeze.,. 
Urban District Oouncil 
Corporation }, or 
Electric Light Committee 
District Committee ., 
Oleansing Committee 
Urban District Council 
Oorporation .. +s on) 
Deptford Borough Council ,, 


oe ee 
ee 
ee 
ee 
oe 
oe 
oe 
oe 
oe 
oe 
ee 


Strettord Urban District Council = 


Willesden District Oouncil ., 


oe 


ve 


on 


Lanes & Yorks & N.W. Railways., 


Gas Oompany .. 
Water Oo., Ltd. 
Harbour Board oe oo” 
Committee of Oounty Asylums 
Urban District Oouncil 


ee 


Guardians Sp 


ee ee 


Urban District Council ~ 
Water Board ., 


ae 


Tramways Committee’ 


ve 


** 


e 


oe 


ee 


Urban District 


| Oity Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


T. D, Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.0. 1 3a 
H. A. Chapmian, Architect, Pradential Buildings, Park Row, Lee 
M. Thomas, Surveyor, Oouncil Office, Portmadoc. : 
Corderoy, Selby & Corderoy, 21 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
G. T. Hine, 35 Parliament Street, S.W.. 

W. Buck, Architect, Horsham. 

J. Ll, Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare. 

P. V. Jones, Architect, Hengoed. 

J. W. Burrows, Architect, Birstall. 

J. Pattinson, Architect, Windermere, © 

Rev. J. King, Rector, Orook. 

J. Ward, Borough Surveyor, Babington Lane, Derby. 
R. Read, Oity Surveyor, Guildhall, Gloucester. 

J. M. Robinson, 7 Hast Wall, Londonderry. 

S. 8. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. : 
W. R. Nunns, Architect, Market Street, Bingley. : - 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Warrington. 

Surveyor to Council, The Manor House, Turner’s Hill, Oheshunt. 
R. M. Couper, 3 Queen’s Road, Brentwood. 

J. J. Simpson, Clerk, St, Peter’s Hospital, Bristol. - 

R. Beattie-Nicholson, 115 High Street, Lowestoft. 

G, A, Lundie, 53 Queen Street, Cardiff, 

O. Gray, 26 High Street, Bridlington. 

8. Shaw, Architect, Kendal. 

8. Shaw, Architect, Kendal, 

Secretary, Oourt House, Sligo. 

J. Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax, 

A. O. Evans, Architect, Pontypridd. 

E, Williams, Andrew’s Buildings, Queen Street, Cardiff. 
H, J. Wright, 4 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Ilkeston. ‘ 

J. A. Angell, Surveyor, Council Offices, Backenham. 


H. Prosser, Architect, School Board Offices, High St., Walthamstow 
A. Powell, 3 Unity Street, College Green, Bristol. i 
H. Prosser, Architect, Sch. Bd. Offices, High Street, Walthamstow, 
Bailey & McOonnal, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall. ae 
J. Haton, Sons & Cantrell, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne, 


T. D. Mann, Board’s Offices, Embankment, H.O. 
J. M. McElroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester, 

Oity Surveyor, Guildhall, Winchester. 

H. Woodhouse, 88.Mosley Street, Manchester, 
J. A. Jones, 7 Queen’s Terrace, Aberystwyth. 


H. Beswick, County Architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 

H. J. Snel'!, 11 The Orescent, Plymouth. 
W. D, Morgan, Architect, Victoria Ohambers, Pentre, Glam. 
R. H. Townsley, General Manager, Gas Offices, Leeds. 

J. Brown, Resident Hlectrical Engineer, Hlectricity Works, Govar 
O. Smith & Son; 164 Friar Street, Reading. 

G. S. Morgan, Surveyor, School Street, Pontyclun. ‘ 
Farthing & Dunn, 21 Pilgrim Street, N ewcastle-on-Tyne, 
A. J. Pictor, Architect, Bruton, Somerset. 

En zineer, L, & Y. Rly., Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

H. M. Whitehead, Surveyor to Council, Penkridge, Stafford. 
J. H. Swindlehurst, City: Engineer, St. Mary's Hall, Ooventry. 
H. G. Dalzell, 15 Commercial Street, Halifax, ; 
City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

R, Heslop. Surveyor, Burnopfield, - ; 
Borough Surveyor, Aibion House, Ramsgate. é 
A. Taylor, Overseer, Wardhouse, — 
L, Oojtes, Archt., Yorkshire Bank Chbrs., Waterhouse St-, Halifax, 
R. OC. Cordon, Engineer, Hazelwood, Derby, 

P. Y. Jones, Architect Hengoed. 

Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 

H. York, Surveyor, Council Offices, Station Road, New Barnet. 


Water Manager, Town Hall, Nelson, 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Aberdare. 

Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E, ; 

QO, Thomas, Manager, Gas and Water Offices, Pentre, R.S 0. ~ 

8. 5. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale, eo 
A _W. Walker, Mngr,, Gas Works, Trench Sidings, near Wellingt 
W. J. Jones, Engineer, Council Offices, Pentre. >, 
Manager, Seven sisters Colliery, near Neath, — 

Warren & Stuart, 94 H ‘pe Strest, Glasgow. 3 

J. Parkinson, Town Olerk, Municipal Offices, Brighouse. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall Southwold. 

R. O. Oordon, Engineer, Hazelwood, near Derby. 

R. H. Townsley, General Manager, Gas Offices, Leeds, 

J. M. Robinson, 7 Hast Wall, Londonderry. 

T. W. A. Hayward, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sudbury. 
T, Mainman, Olerk, Council Offices, Knaresborough, 
Burstall & Markhouse, 14 O!d Queen Strees, Westminster, 8. W. 
Electrical Engineer, Electricivy Works, Coventry. ; 
W. A. Tait, 724 George Street, Hiinb irgh. = 
G. Plant, Supde., Cleansing Department, Town Hall, Manchester. 
L. G. Hail, Gas Hngineer, Ulwyd Street, Rhyl. : 
Chief Oonstable, Police Station, Leamington, 
VY. Orchard, 20 Tanner’s Hill, Deptford. 

H. Woodhouse, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester. 


0. O. Robson, Engineer, Public Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W. 


Engineer’s Office, L. & Y, Railway, Hunt's Bank, Manchester, 


A. J. Forrest, Bedford Office, Thorney, Peterborough. 

T. Bower, Engineer, Ribble House, West Hartlepoul. 

W. Bowyer, O.erk, Town Quay, Southampton. 

W. EH. R Allen, Olerk, Glamorgan Oounty Offices, Oardit. 
H. Howard, Surveyor, Town Offices, Littlehamp*on. ~ 


Health Department, Town Hall, Newcastle, 4 
A. R, Inskipp, 11 Wellington square, Hastings. aay 


GCouncil’s Engineer, Town Hall, Ilfracombe. 
J. Oartwright, Peel Chambers, Market Place, Bury. 
J. M. M’Elroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester, : 
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Maret es &. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, FROM. WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
| . 
; IRON AND STEEL—cont. : 
Mas 24 | Leavenshulme, Lancs—Manhole Covers, &c. .. .. | Urban District Oouncil .. o> -. | J. Jepson, 8A Tiviot Dale, Stockport. 
: 24 | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Wrought-iron and Steel, &c. .. | Tyne Improvement Commissioners s Pa brant Engineer, Bewick Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
a 26 | London, E.0.—Iron and Steel,.Bolts, Nuts, Nails, &e.,, | Oonservators of River Thames ., . R. Philip-on, Sec., Oonservators’ Offices, Victoria Hmbankment, B.O, 
a 26 | Darwen, Lancs —W.1I. Tubes & Fitting, O.I. Main, &c. | Oorporation ., ae oe *e .. | A. A. Smith, Gas Engineer, Darwen. 
= 26 Linlithgow —Oast- -iron Pipes <3 2 ee .. | District Committee ., ae ey ee} W.A. Tait, 734 George Street, Edinburgh. 
4 26 | Richmond, Surrey—Oast-iron Mains ...| Corporation ., .. | W. G. Peirce, Engineer, Waterworks, Richmond. 
Z 27 | London, F.0.—Wheels and Axles ., 4 Pr .. | Southern Mahratta Rly. Oo., “Ltd.. .. | EB. Z. Thornton, 46 Queen Anne’s Gate, Westminster. 
of 27 | London, N.— Fire Hydrants and Oovers ., be . | Hornsey Urban District Council ae .. | H. J. Lovegrove, Engineer to Council, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N , 
: 27 | Leeds—Wrought-iron Tubes +e a, 5 .. | Gas Department ee .. | R. H. Townsley, General Manager, Gas Office, Leeds. 
* 27. | London, E.0.—Railway Stores... i os .. | Bengal-Magpur Rly. Co., Liat, -» | Company’s Offices, 132 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, H.C. 
ve 27 | Dartford--Hardware, &c. .. oh . ". | Urban District Council a . | W. Harston, 8 Hythe Street, Dartford. ee 
aa 27 | Govan, Scotland—Electrical Stores re <3 .. | Town Council,., & ag oe -. | J. Brown, Resident Blectrical Engineer, Electricity Works, Govan, 
x 30 Hull—Cast-iron Holding-down Plates .. . | Oorporation ., Re - +. | A. H. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 
ss 31 | Oswestry—Tubes and Fittings. &c. i se -» | Oambrian Railway. Co. Ns oe - Stores Offices, Oambrian Works, Oswestry. 
bs 31 | Walsall—Tubes and Fittings, Iron, ee + fS +. | Corporation .. 3A “6 ee -. | Gas Office, Bridge Street, Walsall. : 
June 9 Brighton—Points, Crossings, &c.. a ve +. | Town Council., at oe oe y yid lee Holliday, Tramways Engineer, Lewes Road, Brighton. 
r 9 | Brighton—Tramrails = 3 a A * Town Council .. or on oe .. | T. B. Holliday, Tramways Engineer, Lewes Road, Brighton, 
| PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
May 32 | Liverpool—Painting outside of Workhouse  ., -- | West Derby Union Guardians .. -. | H. P. Oleaver, Clerk, Brougham Terrace, West Derby Rd., Liverpool. 
+ 24 | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Copper and Lead Goods .. ++ | Tyne Improvement Commissioners ~ . | Commissioners’ Engineer, Bewic Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
SS 26 | London, E.C —Brusher, Paints and Varnishes .. = Conservators of the River Thames +. | R. Philipson, Secretary, Offices, Victoria Embankment, H.0. 
he 26 | Darwen, Lancs—Paints and Oils, Lead Pipe .. Oorporation ., ts * : . | A, A, Smith, Gas Engineer, Darwen. 
< 26 | Hove, Sussex—Colouring and Painting Town Hall .. Oorporation ., oa a -» | Borough Surveyor, 'l’own Hall, Hove. 
“A 31 | Oswestry—Oils, Lead, Paints, Varnishes,. ae +» | Cambrian Railway Co. oe oo o. | Stores Office, Cambriam Works, Oswestry, 
= dl | Walsall—Lead Piping, Brushes, &c. oe ee + | Oorporation .,, ae ae Ae +. | Gas Office, Bridge Stree*, Walsall. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Ma 22 | Hoyland, near Barnsley—Street Improvements, &c.., | Urban District Oouncil ., ae Tod i 
») 99 | Sudbury, Suffolk—Granite.. .. .. «+. +. | Melford Rural District Council <<, | W: Oarvon Birr ee roe ee a ee tccy 
) Fri rnet— : i ite, Gravel | Urban District Oouncil | B " al nsfield lena Barnet: 
” 22 Teen Gavtane, Hardcore, Hoggin, Granite, G | a ++ | H.J. Reynolds, Surveyor, Beaconsfield Road, Friern Barnet, N 
. | | 
3 22 | Pentre, Glamorgan—Widening Road, Footways, &e ... | Rhondda Urban District Oouncil., Pa W. J. Jones, Engineer, Counoil Offices, Pentre, 
5 22 | Reading—Street Improvement Works .. aE | Sanitary Authority ., «t a Meer onda ai. -Boraiel Surveyor Town Hall, Reading. 
7 22 Southend-on-Sea—Street Works: .. es A +» | Corporation ., 7. an ve Fe Fidler, Borough Surveyor, Southend-on-Saa. be 
23 | Brighton—Granite Kerb and Channel °.. Ags -. | Oorporation .. we ne z ++ | B,J. 0. May, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 
” 24 | Burnley—Paving, «ce. on ‘ Sq Ho ve +. | Corporation .. +. on ++ | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnley. 
re 24 | South wick, Sussex—Flints . me oe oe +» | Urban District Council ae F ++ | G. W. Warr, Surveyor, Council Odfiices, Southwick. 
5 24 | Ynyshir, Wales—Roads | W. J. Thomas . os ar +- | EH, Williams, Andrew’s Buildings, Queen Street, Oardiff. 
S 24 | Geena ae Lanes— Setts, Flags, Limestone Ohip- Urban District Council"! ve -+ | J. Jepson, 8A Tiviot Dale, Stockport. 
| _ pings, &e 
Fr 26 | London, E.—Tarepaving Playgrounds... w -. | Hast Ham School Board . .. on + | R. L. Ourtis, 120 London Wall, Moorgate Street, H.0. 
» 26 | Stratford-npon-Avon—Road Stor e *e +» | Town Oouncil,, —., ++ ++ | R, Dixon, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Stratford-on-Avon, 
» 26 | Hast Ham—Tar Paving ., _.. «+ ++ , ++ | School Board .. ++ ee +» | RL. curtis, 120 London Wall, Moorgate Street, B.C. 
= 26 | Guildford—Road Works ., ee ae oe .. | Bural District Council AD es -- | J. Anstee, Surveyor, Gamrerate Road, Guildford, 
” 26 | Romford—Granite, &c. wee eo Urban District Oouncil ..  ., +. | O. I. King, Olerk, Oouncil Offices, Romford 
| 7 = * * ees o> ’ vESy ° 
26. | Rugeley, Staffs—Granite Macalam a . -. | Urban District Oouncil ., oe ++ | W. E. Rogers, Council's Surveyor, Rugeley. 
of 27 | Dartford—Stores and Materials ,, oy oe +» | Urban District Oouncil ary oe eed Wi Harston, 8 Hythe Street, Dartford. 
” 27 | Leeds—Flags, Lime, &c. .. +. we we ws | Gas Department oe ely eases + | R, H. Townsley, General Manager, Gas Offices, Leeds. 
= Lips! Sale—Limestone Asphalt -., <n oe +s | Urban District Oouncil cs ae ++ | W. Holt, Surveyor, Council Offices, Sale. 
in x8 | Litherland—Road and street Works _., + -. | Urban District Oouneil ,, we +. | A. H. Carter, 25 Sefton Road, Litherland. 
a 31 | Shotton Oolliery—Street-Formation ease ee — Shotton Colliery Oifice. : 
* 31 | Little Woolson, Liverpool—Macad im +» «+ | Urban District Council ., ++ ++ | R. Sim nons, Surveyor, Grange Lane, Gateaere, near Liverpool. 
Jue 4 | Andover—Materials . ws -» | Rural District Oouncil = +s ++ | J. Wormald, District Surveyor, Kntlover: : 
7 14 | Uckfield, -Sussex—Hire of Road Rollers. ca an - | Rural District Council te +e v | F. Holman, Olerk, High Street, Lewes. 
| SANITARY : | | 
May s2 | Birkenhead—Lime ., | Oorporation  .. oe “ + T. O. Patterson, G13 Hnzineer, Town Hall, Birkenhead, 
Be 4 | Levenshulme, Lancs—Sewer ard Dra‘ n "Pipes, ‘Traps, | Urban District Uouncil . “* +» J. Jepson, 2A Tiviot Date, Stockport. 
| . Disinfectants, &e. _ | 
» 26 | Ashton-under-Lyne—-Drainage Works ., ne .. | Guardians e s ++ | J, Haton, Sons, & Oanbrell, Stamford Street, Ashton-under-Lyne. 
ie yé | Earton, Beds—Sever WANE, cipro en, Ge ae | Luton Kural District Gounch 4.8. BB. Franklin, 21 Market Hill, Latoa, 
A 26 | London, N.—Sewere, &c. . Hornsey Urban District Council ., «. |, J. Lovegrove, Oouncil’s surveyor, Southwood Lane, Highgate, N. 
x <6 | Otley, Yorks—Sewerage and Sew age-Disporal “Works. Urban District Uouncil oe 8 ++ | J. HE. Sharpe, Surveyor, Council Offices, Otley. 
- v7 | Darttord—Disinfectants, &c. rc | Urban District Oouncil ., ++ |W. Harston, 8 Hythe Street, Dartford. 
< 27 | Bristol—Drainage and Sewer Works. .. 2% Sanitary and Improvemeut Committee ., | T. H. Yabbicom, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 
= :7 | Burton-on-Trenc—Lime .. | Gas and Electric Light Oom nitcee +» FL, Ramsden, Mngr., Gas & Blectric Lignt W«s., Burton-on-Tren t 
3 +7 .| New Mill, near Huddersfield~-Sewera ge and Sew age- Urban District Oouncil oo on «+  O. H, Marriott, Son & "sh uw, Enginears, Ooancil Odices, New fill, 
disposal Works. - ) near Huddersfield. 
= 27. ~~ ~Plymouth—Sewerage Works os oe ve -. , Corporation... oe e e+ J. Mansergh & Sons, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
a x8 | Andenshaw, Lancs—Sewers = we .. Urban District Uouncil on on) «+ | J. P. Wilkinson, 47 arcade Ohambers, St. Mary’s Gate, Manchester, 
= 28 | Kingsbury, Tamworth—Sewerage Wok: F -. | Rural District Council ‘ -< » 4H. J, Olarson, 22 Church street, Tamworch. 
2) Lichfield, Staffs—Sewerage Works AP a «. Rural District Oouncil - | W.E, Rogers, Surveyor, Rugeley. 
rs 30 | Sudbury, Suffolk—Sewerage Works a ae .. Drainage Committee on o +: | 'T. W. A. Hayward, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sudbury. 
ig 31 | Oswestry—Drain Pipes, Lime, &c. os .. | Cambrian Railways Co... . » | Stores Office, Oambrian Works, Oswestry. 
June 3 | Barking, Essex—-Drainage Works , : . | Urban District Council - | C.F. Dawson, Surveyor, Public Otfices, Barking. 
= 4 | Parton-under Needwood—S_werage Works .. ..  Sutbary Rural District Oouneil ++ | Willcox & Raikes, 63 Temple Row, Birmiagham. 
* 4 | Hove, Sussex, Sewer Work . = aa owt . Corporation — ., oo os e cael Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 
fe lu | Lbridgwater, Somerset—Sewer sn Wei He) at .. | Town Oouncil ., o* 6 o* +» | Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Bridgwater.| 
if rs | - 
| 
3 | 
| TIMBER : BS 
May 24 |-Newcastle-on-T)ne—Timber, &c,.. é ae . | Tyne Improvement Commissioners -» | Commissioners’ Engineer, Bewick Street, Neweastle-on-Tyne. 
‘ £6 Barnsley— Chopped Firewood — : +5 Ze ae | School Board, ., we +. | LT. Baldwin, Olerk, Mark Street, Barns'ey. 
Es 26 | London, E.C.--‘Limber ct at .. | Conservators of River Thames .» | R. Philipson, Sec., Oonservators’ Offices, Victoria H nbinsme1t, EO. 
* 27 | Govan, xcotland—Creosoted Word es ais «» | Town Oouncil . ca -- | J. Brown, Resident Electrical Engineer, Electricity Works, Govaa. 
3 3L Oswestry—English and Foreign ‘limber at a | Oambrian Railway Oo. a0 os +. | Stores Otfice, Cambrian Works, Oswestry. 
23 31 | Walsall—Timber ~.. SS Por ate ve +» | Oorporation ., a on -. | Gas Office, Bridge Street, Walsall, 
June 9 | London,.W.O0.—Firewood ... 0.8 oe ee -. London school Board ov . +. | Oontracts Sab- -Depart., School Bd. Offices, Victoria Embankmt., W.O. 
= COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
aoe Boada DESIGNS. REQUIRED AMOUNT OF PREMIUM BY 
DELIVERY. } . . WHOM ADVERTISED, 
May 31] Sedgefield—Infectious Diseases Hospital ., oe ” Ae £10, W. Snowdon, Surveyor, Oouncil Office, Sedgefield, 
June 1 Knaresborough—Infectious Disease Hospital] ee or £100, £50. J.T. Taylor, Municipal Offices, Harrowgate. 
_» 12 | Crewe—Municipal Office and Oouncil-Ohamber as £50, £25. | Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Orewe. 
pe 16 -| Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent Nurses Home ., oe oe a —- | A. E, Boyce, Secretary, North Statts Infirmary and Eye Hospital, Hartshill. 
x 22 Rhymney——Cottage Hospital oe oe or) ae B. Jones, 29 Plantation Street, Rhymney. 
ee 27 | West Hartlepool—School ve ate £75, £35, J. R. Smith, Olerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. 
a 30 | Liverpool—Oathedral (Portfolios ‘of Drawings or Vesigns _-— Hon, Secretary, Oommittee, Unurch House, south Jona streat, Liverpool, 
in any eae to be submitted), 
July. 16 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings. ., ta ore £200, £100, £50, W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.O. Offices, Tottenham. 
Aug. 30 | Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings ry on oe £100, £50 £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderlsnd. 
30 | Deptford, 8.—H.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices eo ee £100, £75, £50. Y. Orchard, ‘Lown Olerk, 20 Lanner’s Hill, Deptford, 8.4, 
Sept. 1-14 | st. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River °° . St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Fetersourg. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


z - “ SA 


a er nC IED Uo 


xiv THE ‘BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


[May 21, 1902. 


He = ~ = % A + 
Smith & SOMS cee ne cee eee vee ee nee 1,428 LONDON, W.—For work at St. James’s Hall, 21 = a Piccadilly. 
TEN DE RS Wallis & Sons,* Maidstone... .., 1,364 - Mr. Walter Emden, architect, 105 and 106 Strand, W.C. :— 
‘ * Accepted. : Bywater & Co... ss £16,162 Hall, Beddall & Co... ... £14,470 
Sree + , r ‘ A Howard & Co, vee 15,000 | Roffey...:.. ene ee one, oes A 
: A FEATHERSTONE (YORKS).—For sewerage works in the dis- ‘ BE tt n oe 13,950 
Information from accredited sources should be sent trict, including sewer trenching, sanitary pipes, bricks, and labour, 5 miliary &oradnecsd Ae bere Seva ts Br Diet 18,862 3 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be manholes, flushing chambers, &c., for the Urban District Council, Patman & Fotheringham 14,740| A.J. Bateman ... s. 11,914 
mpver led unless ey contain the name of the Architect | Mr. Frederick 5. others Oat. engineer and Bake ae Trollope & Co nt ES 
or Surveyor for the work, stare carseat hp hitter ‘ Z : 
M. Dixon, Ackworth : 1,36 0 0 NEWARK.--For the coristruction of sewerage and sewage. 
STIITON —Por ee fel van SeeatT ’ M. Arundel... se sev dee enh gee see ae 1,489 (6° 0 disposal works for the parish of Balderton, for the Newark Rural 
ae teeg bie ai een other ei feast ne Eecrewith T, & G, Wilson, Park Lane, Wakefield. ... 1,470 10 0 District. Council. Messrs. Herbert Walker & Son, engineers, 
at the I Sas Road Tramw: D spot, for the Town Council :— ; C. Harris, Denholme Sewerage Works + 1,558 94-1 Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham ;— ; 
Battin/e Mvershed; Belehten: i... ci xis <4 20400 Hastwood & Ca, Money © a ay eer Eek J, Cooper & Sous, Lins Set A eee 
W. A. Field & Go., Brighton... ... 5,211 ~Accepted, RAYE hase ucts ane vie eee ee Go ee nt SIDE 
James Longley & Co.,* Crawley... 4,349 FARN BOROUGH (K ENT) .— For rebuilding omens Woodman 1 . one een Nea Noctingbaan af ved . 
Accepted, Inn, including pulling down the old building, tor Messrs. ‘ox & Sons, Thor . at dee At 27700 1 
BLABY (LEICS.).—For the construction of sewerage and Messrs. Barrett and Driver, Architects, 53 Blomfield Road, Maida Thompson & Wilkinson, Ongar... +. 127 7 
Fart ) Z C. Baines, Newark, Notts, se. os 12,100 0 
sewage-disposal works for the parish of Blaby, for the Blaby Rural Vale, W.:— "ha Cope & Raynor. Lenton, Nottingham... ..._ 10,840 14 
District Council. Mr. J. Turner, surveyor, Saffron Lane, Glen C. E. Bulley, Chis’ ehurst tea ar Pecabasg on wace Gee Bower apene West Bridgford Nottingham ... 10,600 0 
Parva, near Leicester :— W. Owen, Farnborough .. 15 see see ae ee 1,560 THe Viekedie. Ltd. Nott sn ae a 10,400 0 
J. Chapman, Leicester ows Bas H. Somerford & Son, Orpington .. .1. see ane 1,510 rT Barlow A Benivale eed” Nottingham Ys 9/350 0- 
G. Brown & Sons, Leicester ... W. Smith & Sons, Bromley Common .. we... se 1,428 4 nga 0 9.382 0 
Braithwaite & Co., Leeds G. E. Wallis & Sons,* Maidstone .. we we we Tee 1,364 A, Jenkins, SON oak ontiatinte £40,084 J" . 
Halford & Sons, Blaby : * Accepted. tao ae Ascepted Ta 
C. Chamberlain, Leicester . : ‘ t 
J. Holmes, Leicester ie Ave Cees GLOUCESTER.—For the erection of an infants’ school in L nden Road for the Gloucester School Board. Mr. H. Medland, F.RI B.A.’ 
R-W: Barker, Harrogate  ... 4. a architect, 15 Clarence Street, Gloucester ;— Wood Block Floori 
A. Jewell, Market Harborougl | 00 oc ooring. 
W. Moss & Sons, Leicester ... | cr _— van j 
1. Philbrick, Leicester School. Redwood. Maple. : 
Brant & Son, Leicester 5 6 1B 
H. Mason, Leicester... ; Fincher & Co., Stratford-on-Avon tie Maes geen = nubs ys teas hen OBO neo” LUO 0.0 we ~—£815 0 «(0 
Cox & Son,* Ilkeston... ...> 4... W. T. Nicholls ... ue ae we ne rn aa out F wn 8,400) 0 a 169 15 5 a 220 11 0 : 
* Accepted. A. King & Sons .. ° . ° “3 we 4,983. 0 170 0 0 od 264 0 0 
BRISTOL.—For the erection of a cast-iron and steel water-storage T. Gurney sw ” . ‘s -. 4,977 0 - aes 
tank at Ham Green Hospital; Pill, Bristol, for the Health Committee. J. Baird & Son ... i + eee ' . 4,920 0 17 0 0 oR 
Mr. T. H. Yabbicom, M.I.C.E., city engineer :— Sees Rite » oinse fous oper 4897 0 ss 157 130 242.8 0 
R. Dempster & Son, Elland, Yorks see”. coe 9,900°70 Bowers & Co., Hereforc sey ae ae «4,797 15 ose == ee ¥ 
Westwood & Wrights, Brierley Hill we 1,672 -0 Colborne, Swindon soy sss © yee nee ae ne a pe reormnere ve 4,736 17 6 156 15 0 3 195 10 0 
Manlove, Alliott & Co., Nottingham... ... 1,575. 0 We. DOMMES sede poe oi csse eo Soa 9 aah ap rest mes »» 4,710 0 os 203 0 0 . 265 10 0 
A. D. Dawney & Son, Cardiff 1,565 0 Smith & Pitt, Birmingham .. vs. as St cian ws 4,645 0 Gr 10 0 0 25210 0 
Steavenson & Co., London... sy es 1,500 0 J.T. Williams .... pie = athe aga . te ae 4,574 00 1 10 0 0 ; 0 
Head, Wrightson & Co., Thornaby-on-Tees 1,481 15 J. Gur MOV ie dane ett oe ea ee ee 4,207 5 Pe 156 10 0 hs 219 10 Fs 
H. Sampson. & Sons, Bedminster; Bristol... ...- 1,472 10 Geary, Walter ©.) bKOHGOD voesass Scere * asessiat tbs ty eee oe, \oheel waaes = ” 15610 0. 838 15 
J. Lysaght, Ltd.,* Bristol : T3440 Baylis & Co, _.. Fjottiale Rie Ades) “asad eee Aaa sey ait % <= ae 180 -2,3 res 27619 9 
. . ” Pe Macenied 3 pi-tioe ae London Sea sae ie “ i eek S bax = + 20714 6 can oo _ : 
cf P r. . Wib oh acy, ies . . es Pen — ae 8§ « 
CARDIFF.—For the construction of about 540 lineal, yards. of | { eee. & Co., Manchester ie : Pam aes 1 . e 204 10-6 
8 feet 3 inches by 2 feet brick sewers, with junctions, manholes, R. Lorne, Farnworth 156 0 0 203 0-0 
side entrances, and appurtenant works in Fitzlan Place, West 7 op x x ep * 2 
1 , PY a ? W. Duffy, London ses 5 — 164 7 11 ei 195 12 11 


Grove, and Richmond Road, for the Corporation, Mr. William 


Harpur, M.1.C.E., borough engineer :— 


J. Allen, Woodville Road ... ... se see os £2,595 16 3 
Barnes, Chaplin & Co., St. Peter Street 2,340 10 0 
F. J. Robbins, 1 Cottrell Road ., ‘as 2,278 12 6 
J. E. Evans, Inverness Place ...°... ..._... 2,185 0 0 
J. Rees, Ty-yn-y-Coed, Llandaff, near Cardiff 1,813 2 6 
F, Ashley, 28 Conway Road. ...° ... 6 vee “ss. ~ 1,767 .2 6 
C. Davies,* 35 Court Road ... 0 


eos 415406 20 
* Recommended for acceptance. {Rest of Cardiff.] 


COALVILLE (LEICS.).—For all trades required in erection and 
completion of proposed Primitive Methodist church and schools, , 
Marlborough Square, Coalville. Messrs. McCarthy & Co., architects, 
Marlborough Square, Coalville. Quantities by architects :— 

Watson & Camm, Loughborough *...0 .. 0 wa. £3,700 


F, Elliett, Leicester ...0 1.0 eu ees 8,08 
W.F. Harding, Loughborough ... 8,582 
W.J. Wileman, Loughborough ... 3,540 


Herbert & Sons, Leicester .... .. 
Riddett & Sons, Leicester A 
G. Beckworth, Whitwick SASS 
Moss & Sons, Ltd., Loughborough 


W. Moss, Coalville 3273 
B. Orton, Coalville 3,200 
C. Wright, Leicester ... 3,016 
Stour Bros., Leicester 2,945 


Griffin Bros ,* Hugglescote, Leicester ... ... ... 2,! 
* Accepted. [Architect’s estimate, £2,820. ] 
CHESTERFIELD.—For the erection of New Storesat West Bars, 
Chesterfield, for the Chesterfield Co-operative Society. Messrs. 
George Haslam & Son, architects, Euclid House, Ilkeston :— 
Jno, Wright, Chesterfield 0.0. .ee cee cee ove 42,845 
J.H. Vickers, Ltd., Nottingham ‘ 20 
G. A. Pilliatt, Nottingham ... ... 
HW Tieer Al recon. as Gh eects ae 
A. B, Clarke,* Nottingham’ ,..° ...° se. 
Davison & Son, Dronfield... .. . 
* Accepted. 
ETWALL (DERBY) .—For the erection of an isolation hospital at 
Etwall, for the Repton Isolation Hospital Committee. Mr. Arthur 
Eaton, architect, 6 St. James Street, Derby :—- 
W. Wood, Hilton eS eer ves £7,605 


W. Walkerdine ... SNe nae cheve apt ea a owi—tere 7,476 
Brown & S00... ce. dae lvve cov) ses! ave. sssm ope, vee ante WOO 
Ty REGO ae nce apc ee aha nee aaa eava eed ee eer © 
Lowe & Sons, Burton-on Trent ... 7,241 
Vernon . 222 


R. Kershaw, Burton-on-Trent 
J.&J. Warner, Mickleover ... 
H. Vernon Gas! SRee toa ores 
Radford & Greaves*.., 
* Accepted. 
_ FARNBOROUGH (KENT) .—For rebuilding the Woodman Inn, 
inciuding pulling down old building, &c., for Messrs. Fox & Sons. 
Messrs. Barrett & Driver, architects, 53 Blomfield Road, Maida 


Vale, W.: 
Cc «+. £1,620 
» 1,560 


_E. Bulley ... 
W. Owen... 


Somerford & Son... 1,510 


Guaranteed Gearing —Z 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 5.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL oss 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom. 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


FIFTEEN 


/ 


Ashby & Co. c, = ee 
* Accepted. 


HARROW.—For the erection of two small detached houses in 


Pinner View, Harrow. Messrs. Clarke & Charles, architects, 
Harrow :— 

MeDyMok on vee cee nee nee Take nee tee aes 06d 15265 

Lee -& Co. eee dudteBeee Wiede Babel fo nasees KC ney 1,225 

J. Rackham ass ate tage abe 1,140 


Simmons,* Willesden... se s+ was inf Dace tls Oo 
* Accepted. 

LEICESTER.—For the construction of foundations, abutments, 
wing walls, &c., for two bridges over streams crossing Coalpit Lane, 
Aylestone, and for other works in connection therewith, fur the 
Highways and Sewerage Committee. Mr. E. G. Mawbey, M I.C.K., 


borough engineer :— 


Johnson & Langley * ..c see see see £1,084 4 1 
Moss & SOMS on. vee tee eee tee te 1,099 0 9 
J.H. Smedley ..° +. 1,125 0 0 
J. E, Johnson & Son ween tui a rep tee, dy 19 SOO. 
Richardson & SoM ,.0, ss ue cee ees ve ee 1,283.0 0 
H. Herbert & Sons... - sesh keel L VG @ 
©. Chamberlain nest is 1,607 10 0 
J, Chapman ess. fhe. ese sees sway towne paper 040 00 
T° Pil prieks ey ods lh ase sere 1,821 0 0 


* Accepted. Call of Leicester.] 


LONDON, S.E.—For the erection of a disinfecting chamber, 
stabling, &e., at the Council premises, Wanless Road, Lough- 
borough Junction, for the Lambeth Borough Council, Mr, Henry. 
Edwards, C.E., borough surveyor :— 


Disinfecting 
Chamber. Stabling. 

Foster Bros., Norwood Junction £3,136 £924 
J. Chessum & Sons .., 5d A-ha tO 960 
Ge Parker \ svar’) Vas baa Ease cae pane ane 2,575 995 
B. E. Nightingale =... 4... 2,568 875 
J. Smith & Son, South Norwood 2,525 805 
Rice & Son ..: te Maresh 2,517 918 
J. Parsons rfl eee fed 2, 887 
TG, Mantetnt on Poasijene 2 : 9u0 
J.O.Richardson ... +81 
Edwards & Medway... pee 3 870 
L. Whitehead & Co... te vee eee 2,450 805 
W.H. Lorden & Son, Upper Tooting — 2,433 , 100 
T. G. Sharpington, Nunhead apres 525288 883 

2,192 895 


SS REATIEI See oa tak Soe rag IOs Ney nomnyage rie 
: [Rest.of London.] 
Note:The tender of Mr. T. G. Sharpington has been accepted 
for a portion of the work only at £1,116 14s. zd, ; 


LONDONDERRY.—-For the execution of the following work, for 
the Proposal Committee of the County Council--viz., altering and 
repairing the structure of the County, Court House, Londonderry, 
and .to provide furniture for same, Mr. C. L. Buddie, A.M.I.C.E., 
county surveyor :— 

Smyth Bros., Waterside ... 0... + a £4,201 

R. Colhoun, Strand ... se ve 3,950 

J. Ballintine,* Strand 4, .++ see 8,314 
; * Accepted. 


eee eee ee 
rr eT 
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THE “VI 


Other Lea 
CTOR ”’ SILENT DOOR 


(Oil.or Pneumatic Check Action). 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. Sak 
PANIC-EGRESS BULTS. Approve. by the L.C.Cc, 


_— b=. Api 8d: per yd. 
[Rest of Gloucester.] 


LOUGHBOROUGH (LEICS.)--For extensions and alterations to 

the Loughborough Police Court, for the Leicestershire County 
Council. Mr. 8. Perkins Pick, F.R.1.B.A., county architect, - 
Leicester :-- - 
J. Dallow, Blackheath, Birmingham ... ... 5. 


T. Barker & Son ... .. ave 5,439 0 
Ai BAK 6.5 cal vectra Side ae oot! ae as 5,000 0 
H, Herbert & Sons, Leicester ... . 4,898 0 
W. Bo Harding 8:25 | vigd nc ect onvce soe tten dee EOU Ee 
Scurr-Jowett & Co., Barrow-on-Soar .., ... .. 4,852 10 . 
WW, Oral 2 iio cost seer epe ace sas due oe © $018 ~ 6 
W. Moss & Sons, Ltd... 1. see con cee ave 4,599 0 
(Rest of Loughborough.) 


MARKET HARBOROUGH.—For new cattle market buildings 
(Contract No. 3), for the Urban District Council, Mr, H. G. Coales, 
A.M.I.C.E., architect :— ae 


MGs MAY TIN eawsi ever ace . one» ioe £5,786 
Fi. D6XtGR ed) Cie ewe eet ade ww» 5,623 
Goodman & Murkett, Wellingborough «. 5,597 
E. Brown & Sons, Wellingborough ... .. + 5,585 
G. Henson, Wellingborough 2. Wis. ee eee eee 5,580 
WW Brown nr sag: sci, ve osayaee ise ease hele IDE: 
Herbert & Sons, Leicester 2 5,407 
Hacksley Bros., Wellingborough .. ... s+ s+ see 5,447 
Richardson & Son, Leicester... 62.0 .. see vee eee 5,419 
J. Wingrove, Northampton .. 4.0. see wee oe 5,305 
G."H. Hast wood 0% ie ses “sive tee! ere Men tee, OL 
DO Hickman’ .¢/ tess2 eeosucte ane ee eevee Os aa 
Co operative Builders, Kettering pasicveap ele) OF, 
C. Wright, Leicester ts. ... see aso wee “ 5,000 


* Accepted. 
[Architect’s estimate, £5,107. Rest of Market Harborough.]| 


NORTHAMPTON .—For additions to the Northampton Genera 
Infirmary. Mr.,F. W. Dorman, A RI.B.A., architect and sur- 
veyor, Northampton ;— 

ASP OHOW i> treaties ava ans ut oes, saspP eee ree 
Pullen & Sone igen: Soccer ee ae 
G. Henson, Wellingborough “tt 
J. Rowbothan, Birmingham Sai 
J. E. Johnson & Sons, Leicester... 
H. Branson ... ot Neate ced 
W. Higgins... ... 
Sharman & Sons 
C. W. Souster .., 
R. Cosford ... . 
J.T. Wingrove , 
HeGyreen 2. i 9 ory = 
AN Pbhawtittt- ...\ct and ncetanekt oeas 
Brown & Sons, Wellingborough _... 
E. Archer iets Cem Se 
H. Martin*,., 


+, £34,550 
34,459 


on 


ase 


\ 


see one . ae 


* Accepted, 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Con‘rolling Handle being 


within the Room. 
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AND ARCH 


NOTTINGHAM.--For piling on the south bank of the River 


Trent, for the Estates Committee. 
city engineer ;— 

z Naylor Bros., Huddersfield 0. se ses 

Claypham, South Lowestoft mato ite 


Mr. Arthur Brown, M.1 
+, £2,250 0 0 


H. B. James, Westminster .. 0... see ane 0 
W. Gradwell & Co., Ltd., Barrow-in-Furness 8 
Whitaker Bros,, Horsforth, near Leeds 0 
S. Thumbs, Nettingham .... .. >... 0 w. 0 
T. Smort, Nottingham .. ... 0.6. ee vee 0 
Bentley & Loch, Leicester s.. s+ see ove 9 
T..W. Pedrette, Stamford Hill, N.... .. 0 


G..K. Waghorn, Redcar... 0. sae veo one 
Leggott & Speight,* 48 Barclay St., Sunder- 
TT Re eer ee eek ». 1,214 1410 

* Accepted. 
OXFORD.—Accepted for the erection of a marmalade and 

factory, Park End Road, Oxford, for Mr. 
Mr. Herbert Quinton, architect and surveyor, 22 
Oxford. Quantities by the architect :— : 
T. H. Kingerlee & Sons, Oxford 4... see ae oe £4,806 


STOCKTON-ON-TEES.—For various works required in ere 
of new banking premises in High Street, Stockton-on-Tees, fo 


CE. 


jam 


Frank Cooper. 
George Street, 


ction 
r the 


North-Eastern Banking Co., Ltd. Mr. W. H. Linton, architect, 
18 Exchange, Stockton on-Tees, and 60 Albert Road, Middles- 


brough :— 
J. Howe & Co., Whitby Street, West Hartle- 
PUSS ene aoe tiene Salde uo. Tie gies Liner te 6,G;4°. 0-0 
ahison Bros., Marsh Road, Middlesbrough 6,247 0 0 
UPRISING: Tore 5 tie. Gest se sf se» .D,097 *0..0 
‘A... 3. CoOk6 s. <.. 5,760 0 0 
W.C. Atkinson* ... .. 5,459 0 0 
J.Davison... ... Sir teehee s OyEOO 12 CO 
* Accepted. [Rest of Stockton-on-Tees. ] 


TROWBRIDGE.—For the erection of a machine bakery at Court 
Street, Trowbridge, for the Trowbridge Co-operative Industrial and 
Provident Society, Ltd. Mr. Walter W.Snailum, P.A.S.L., architect, 


Church Street, Trowbridge :— 
Wills & Sons, Bath 2.2 se tcc aoe ase 


««« £2,600 0 
Hayward & Wooster, Bath R 


« 2,177 0 


J. Long & Sons, Bath... ... see oe 1,993 0 
Parsons Bros , Westbury... se. ses 1,895 0 
Gi Moon, Trowbridge... asec 0k ges ioe ows 1,697 14 
E, Linzey, Trowbridge 1... .1. % ase end one 1,550 0 


WOLVERHAMPTON: 
LONDON SHOW: 'ROOMS:- 7 
159&141 CANNON: STE.C. og 


CATALOGUES 
“FREE, > 


Is, 
we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


SLIDING DOG 


j 
| 


} 
{ 
| 


Wi 


eermeer 1 Ly 


cS 
LIST FREE. 


WALLINGTON (SURREY).—For the erection of seven shops 
and houses at Wallington, Surrey. 
architects, 395 Green Lanes, Harringay :— 
Whole work as specified. 


8S. Horwood, Croydon... .» £12,580 0. 


Cropley, Epsom ... we. ose oe 10,750 0 
©. H. Bursill, North Finchley 8048 0 
Hale & Co. Harringay rear 7,432 0 
K. Frost, Tottenham... ... ... 6,995 0 


W. Roberts, West Croydon ... ... 
Ww. Goddard, New Southgate... 
G. Jackson, Sutton fun far 


6,697 0 
6,250 0 
6,236 0 


Alternate estimate, using cement cast in lieu of Portland stone 
dressings. 
Br RLS WE nase’ cn nen Uae © oe 


12)452 0 
MOPONIOVS tate Ga vac) ada and 


10,683 0 


C. H. Bursill iment 7850 2 
WE SG pad ard. 2h © cad kug hh cnal he 6,200 0 
hs DROBO Siac east amano gan aan 6,160 0 
Ex avating and clearing site, 
WOR RIE cae voy lng Stata arn Cs 750 0 
CG. H. Bursill ... GOL 6 
G, Jackson 540 0 
Cropley .. 5386 10 
E. Frost ... ’ . 475 0 
Hale & Co. 450 0 
8S. Horwood . 302 0 
W. Roberts 860 0 


WALLSEND.—For the erection ofa convalescent block, isolation 
block, side wards, and covered ways, for the Wallsend and Willing- 
ton Quay Joint Hospital Board Mr. Fleming Davidson, architect, 
Station Road, Wallsend :— 

W. T. Weir, Howden-on-Tyne .., 
Davison & Bolan, Blaydon.. 
W. Kennedy, Jarrow ... 
J. Ross & Son, Gateshead , 
W.C. Tyrie, Gateshead 
Middlemis Bros., Newcastle 
$ Sheriff, South Shields ay 
W. Cook, Willington-on-Tyne ... 


we £2,770 0 0 
2,754 0 0 


J. W. Braithwaite, Heaton areal Jere 2,294.10 6 
W. W. Richardson,* North Shields a ace Ore OG 
* Accepted. {Architect’s estimate, £2,200.] 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
No. 275. Round Bar RAILING. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed close up 
to boundary. 


ITECTURAL RECORD. 


Messrs. Warran & Stupartga 


BOUSFIELD’S BAR 
For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, 


SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENT COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
Over 1,000 in use by Nobility and others. 
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ROOFING SLATES: | 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (CO., LIVERPOOL, 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Buildings, Ohancery Lane, London. 
° DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ° 
2} we repayable on demand, 23 i 


The BIRKBEOK ALMANAOK, with full particulars, 
ut free, 


FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager 


{ RST USED 
&AT TNE PRESENT DAY ARE THE BEST OBTAINABLE 


QR GLL PURPOSES: Wie Sor Ve aTALOGUE ~ 
- OF FLoog & GLAZED TILES. M457 PUBLISHED, 


ols RAS OOTE > 

BA Soot pon, De PATENT TILE WORKS 

FA Birkbeck Bank Chan's FBURSLEM. ‘jantuensecrnce 
49 DEANSOATE 
Ue: A 
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IRONWORKS, 


YORK. 


Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co. 


COACH-HOUSES. 


This Mantel Register is selling remarkably 


well! 


It is very Cheap and Good. 


WHO ARE THE MAKERS ? 


Sheffield 
London 
and 


Manchester 


No. 2668. 


IVE 
m2 
mn ©. 
Ss 
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Oo 
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Mantel Register, 
Reflex Bricks, 
Vertical or 
Horizontal Bars, 


Adjustable Canopy. 


SEND FOR 
PRICES. 
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WEALDSTONE 


Harrow :— 

ALS TOPIC: yo =na aces = tee 

TW AW OO* hares iy 

Ue oo ees Secs 

EF. & W. Bettesworth... ... 7 

Hastings &Ladley 1... -.. ..  .. 

Pickering & Besant «. %... 

C.Simmons,* Willesden... ... ... 
* Accepted. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, May 21, 
BRITISH ARCH AHOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION,—Mr. W. 
J. Andrew, F.S.A., on “ Buried Treasure : Some Tradi- 
tions, Records and Facts,” 8 p.m. 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S AND CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
ASSOOCIATION.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 


Thursday, May 22. 

SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION. — Country Meeting at 
Cambridge (First Day). 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Mr. M. H. Spielmann on 
“Oontemporary British Sculpture ’’—I., 3 p,m. 

SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—Mr. Walter W. Thomas, 
M.S.A.. on *‘ People’s Baths,” 8 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Annual General Meeting. Annual Report of Council 
and Statement of Accounts, Election of Council, 
& p.m. 


Friday, May 23. 
SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION.—Country Meeting at 
Cambridge (Second Day). 


Saturday, May 24. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Visit to Christ’s 
Hospital, Horsham (Mr. Aston Webb, A.R.A., and I, 
Ingress Bell, architects). 

SOCIETY OF ARCHITECTS.—Field Day at Win- 
chester. Train from Waterloo at 9.15 a.m. Visits to 
the Westgate, County Hall and Oastle, New Infantry 
Barracks in course of construction, -the Oathedral, 
£t. Mary’s College, Wolseley Oastle, the Old Town 
Walls and the Weirs, the Guildhall and Museum. 


Monday, May 26. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
Mr. T. H. Mawson on “The Plan of the House in 
relation to the Garden,” 8 p.m. 


SURVEYORS’ INSTITUTION.—Annual General Meet- 
ees y 


.—For the erection of six villas in Gordon Road, 
Wealdstone, for Mr. W. Ritter. Messrs. Clarke & Charles, architects, 


Tuesday, May 27, 

SOCIETY OF DESIGNERS.—Mr. B, Andrew Lillie on 
“Design: Its Demand and Supply in English 
History,” 8pm. , 

-Socrery oF ARTS (Applied Art Section).--Mr. 
Oharles O. Allom on “The Decoration of the Piano- 
forte,’ 8 p.m. 


Wednesday, May 28. 

CITY OF LONDON OOLLEGE SCIENCE SOCIETY.— 
Professor J. Logan lLobley on “The Haslemere 
Congress of the §.H. Union of Stience Societies,” 
7.30 p.m. 

GEOLOGICAL 
8 p.m. 


Thursday, May 29. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m, , 
SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
FINE AR'S.—Miss Ethel Halsey on “Some Italian 
Paintings.” 
HoME ARTS 
Opens 
Remains open till June 2nd, 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Mr. M, H.. Spielmann on 
“Oontemporary British Sculpture ”*—II., 3 p.m. 


Friday, May 30, 
PHYSICAL SooreTy.—Meeting at 5 p.m. 


Saturday, May 31. 


SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Meeting at 


AND INDUSTRIWVS EXHIBITION.— 


EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Visit to Stirling Ohurch and Castle. 
NORTHERN* ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 


Visit to Durham. 


CURRENT MARKET PRICES) | 


FORAGE. 

oe aes £8. d 
Beans A oe os- per-ar, 1-300 _ 
Clover, best oe -- perload 415 0 510 0 
Hay, best .. ne oe do. 5 5° 0 5 12 6 
Sainfoin mixture ss do. 410 0 5 5 0 
Straw .. ee or) do. 113 0 2:4°0 

OILS AND PAINTS. 

Castor Oil, French oe percwt 1 5 8 TS 6219 
Oolza Oil, English Ae do. ar 36 — 
Copperas ., ve «- -perton 2 0 0 —_ 
Lard Oil .. es -. percwt 2 9 6 — 


in the, Gallery of the toyal Albert Hall. 


VB) 8d ae Re 
Lead, white, ground,carbonate do, 1 4 10 — 
Do. red. oe do 1 0 4% —_ 
Linseed Oil, barrels ae do - 112°*3 _ 
Petroleum, ‘American ., pergal. 0 0 62 00 7 
Do. Russian — ., do. 00 6 0 0 64 
Pitch oe oo --t see Per barrel’ 0: 7--0 = 
Shellac, orange ., oe. -perewt. 5 13-0 514 0 
Soda, crystals .. cs. perton “3-2-8 3 5° 0 
Tallow, Home Melt ., percwt. 112 3 — 
Tar, Stockholm ., -. perbarrel 1 2 6 eS 
Turpentine 2g -. -percwt.. 1714 ‘0 114 °3 
METALS, 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 0 _— 
Iron, Staffs., bar oe do, T3030 810 0 
Do. Galvanised Oorru- 
gated sheet ., do. LT TOS 07s ee nO 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. 11-13: <9 _ 
Do. do. English common ; 
brands .. do. 12:18) 9 — 
Do. sheet, English 31b 
per sq. ft.and upwards do. 13 5 0° — 
Do. pipe . do. 13 15 0 _ 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in.to6in. do. 9 5:0 — 
Do. floorbrads .. ., do. 9 0 0 _ 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and ; 
Angles ., a do. 5 15°-0 6 56 0 
Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 610 0 7. 0.0 
Tin, Foreign o fe do. 386 5 0: 18615 0 
Do. Englishingots ., do. - 135 0-0 137 0 0 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian ., do. 21 0 0 — 
Do. do, Vieille Montaigne do. 2110 0 = 
Do, Spelter oe ed do. 18.0 0 18:15 0 
TIMBER. 
Sorr Woops. 
Fir, Dantzic and Memet..~ perload2 1 = 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow ., perload 4 7 °60 0 
Do. Pitch 03 os do. 214 3 11.0 
Laths, log,,Dantzic © .. per fath. 4 10 5 10 10 


Do. Petersburg ~- ., perbundled 0 
Deals, Archangel 2nd&1st per P. Std. 16 15 


24 15 
Do. do. 4th&3rd ‘do. 10 15 12"°5 
Do. do. unsorted do, 53249 6 10 
Do. Riga: : do, 615 12°10 


Do, Petersburg. Ist Yellow do. 10 0 
Do. do. 21-5, do. 90 
Do. do. White do. 
Do, Swedish .. 9 do. 
Do. White Sea ae do. 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., do. 
Do. do. Qnd.. do. 
Do. do. 3rd &ce. -do. 
Do. Oanadian Spruce, lst do. 
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EXPANDED METAL CONGRE 


THE PERFECT STEEL BOND. 


THE NEW 


Sr 


Telegraphic Address 
‘* Measures, London,” 


S 7 


KXPANDED 


METAL GCO., 


* TESTED: BY: ~ 


Limited. 


For Foundations, Walls, Floors, Roof 
Docks, Conduits, &e., 


STEEL LATHING for CEMENT and 


PLASTER WORK. 


OFFICE: 


39;Upper ThamesSt., London, E.C 


WORKS: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


Sn #60 LONDON ac? ———— 


UNTY COUN! 


- SOUNDPROOF- 


|PARTIT (0 


‘FLOORS: CEILINGS: Etc: :. i 


-LINING DAMP WALLS” é IRON BUILDINGS 
181 Queen VICTORIA St EC: 


I IMPLY AND RAPIDLY ERECTED 


Sas MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. 


ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED. . 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ‘ON APPLICATION, 


53b, SOUTHWARK’ STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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‘EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND W.O, 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. Per Line 
Oompetitions, Oontracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Oompanies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements.. oe oe ee 
Psrtnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Sales by 
Auction., on oe ee e. ee ee 0 6 

Situations Wanted or Vacant. 

Four lines or under (about 30 words) ee oe 1.6 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) ee a 0 6 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF TWO. 
Advertisements of this class must reach the Offices not 

‘ later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


MAY 28, 1902, 
No, 381. 


0 9 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum, 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House. Arundel Street. Strand. W.C. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


Th Mr HERBERT J, FINN’S col- 
cH lection of water-colour draw- 
Exhibitions. ; é 
* ings now shownin the drawing- 
room of St. James’s Hall, W., consists, as usual, 
mostly of architectural subjects. Mr. Finn loves 
to paint our great cathedrals in all kinds of lights, 
and he has here several'pictures of Canterbury, 
York and Durham. The most. important of these 
is perhaps that of the westfront of York Minster, 
with the sunlight illuminating the tops of its 
towers and a blue haze graduating downwards 
to the ground and there mingling with the 
shadows of door and buttress. Mr. Finn has 
also devoted himself to Oxford and London. 
“The Spires of Oxford” is certainly a charming 
piecs of work, and equally delightful are his 
two views of the Houses of Parliament, sil- 
houetted against the mellow light of the setting 
sun. These are certainly among the best of 
Mr. Finn’s drawings: they are far superior to 
the numerous other examples of crumbling 
cloister and time-eaten vault, where the ren- 
dering of the surface is not pleasing; the work 
is clean and sharp in itself, but the impression 
spotty and woolly (this is especially so in the 
water-colour of the cloisters at Magdalen, 
Oxford). Mr. Finn paints architectare as an 
artist ; he impressionizes it ; and while admir- 
ing his rendering of every change in light and 
colour, we feel that his work lacks that quality 
which only an architect’s knowledge of architec- 
ture can give. 

In two rooms at the Church House, West- 
minster, the small exhibition of the Church 
Crafts League is open till the end of this month, 
The exhibits include copes, rubbings, chalices, 
altar fronts, designs for stained-glass windows, 
&e,; but the features which give quality to the 
exhibition are a painting by Mr. G. F. Watts, 
R.A., the metal and enamel work of Mr. Nelson 
Dawson and Mr, Alexander Fisher, and two 
examples of Mr. Henry Holiday’s new enamel on 
metal in relief. As a craftsman Mr. Dawson 
has long since established for himself an 
honourable name, and the very beautiful works 
he here exhibits—electric-light fittings, door- 


’ handles and latches, and several smaller objects— 


are worthy of thatname. Apart from the beauty 
of the designs themselves, Mr. Lawson is 
especially pleasing in his actual treatment of the 
work in hand: he does not allow himself to be 


_ led astray by the ‘ wrought with the. hammer ” 


theory; so that his surfaces, whilst certainly 
showing the manner of the workmanship, are 
reasonably even and free from blemish, Mr. 
Fisher's enamels are otherexamples of charming 
work. Mr, Holiday’s enamel is, of course, quite 
different, because it is expressly devised for 
large scale work : the process is described in our 
issue for December 11th last. The effect of the 


“reredos panels exhibited, 
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though somewhat 
harsh at close quarters, would doubtless be good 
when seen from the body of the church. An 
interesting exhibit is an altar front by T. Stirling 
Lee, to be carried out in beaten copper frame 
with brass panels for Cathorpe Church, near 
Rugby. Mr, F, M. Taubman shows a beautiful 
little figure of “An Angel,” portion of a monu- 
ment ; Mr. W. Goscombe John, A.R.A., a model 
of the memorial to the late Canon Guy placed 
in the chapel of the Forest School, Snaresbrook, 
executed in copper-gilt with red marble frame ; 
Mr, F. W. Pomeroy two sketch models of 
statuettes ; Mr. John P. Seddon the base of a 
column in majolica ware for a marble shaft, and 
drawings of the four windows recently erected 
from his designs in Llandaff Cathedral; a model 


r 


Prenliin rt nse) G88 Chel op 
De ecity Geka ae 


fame gee 


than that if contains a small drawing by Mr. 
Bernard. Partridge of Les Halles at Malines : but, 
nevertheless, for every draughtsman, be he archi- 
tectural or not, there is much to interest and to 
learn from the many sketches by ‘‘ Punch” 
artists now shown at 37, New Bond Street, W. 


Dr, WALDSTEIN, late Slade 
Professor of line Art at Cam- 
bridge, is engaged in the very laudable endeavour 
to establish an Imperial British Academy of 
Arts and Sciences. He says that ‘the present 
organisation of the Royal Society as representing 
science and of the Royal Academy as represent- 
ing art, the complete absence of such organiza- 
tion for the other departments of science 
and art, and, finally, the failure to represent the 


Science and Art. 


CHURCH OF ST. MICHAEL AND ALL ANGELS, MANNINGTREE, ESSEX: PROPOSED REBUILDING, 
GEOFFRY LUCAS, A.R,I.B.A., ARCHITECT, 


of a church at Caer-Rhin, near Conway, by Mr. 
Herbert L. North, and other church work by 


the same architect ; some designs’ for church- | 


decoration and fittings by Mr. O. Maxwell 
Ayrton; photographs of the new rectory at 
Harston, Leics., designed by Mr. W. H. Ward ; 
and a design for a village cross at West Meon by 
Mr. C. Harrison Townsend, In looking over 
this exhibition it is well to remember that the 
principles on which the League is based do not 
allow that church furniture should be kept in 
stock, every article having to be specially made 
for its own particular place and purpose: so 
that most of the work of its members can only 
be seen by visiting the churches where it has 
been executed, teks 

The third exhibition which we have'to notice 


_isone which has no other architectural claim 


= 


| 


inner relationship, the unity of methods and 
aims of work connecting the several depart- 
ments—these have gone far to confirm the active 


‘misconceptions of the true nature of science and 


art, if they have not created them.” Dr. Wald- 
stein also points out the unfortunate effects of 
our narrow concepticn of the meaning of the 
words science and art, and expresses the opinion 
that such an institution as he suggests would 
help to federate science and art in a strong and 
useful alliance. There can*be no doubt that, 
even so far as architecture is concerned, the 
majority of persons fail to sce that there is no 
such thing as an art of architecture apart from 
a science of architecture » they draw a distinc- 


' tion between the two, thinking science to be 
' the construction and art the embellishment : 


yet such a belief is totally wrong, for no build- 
A 4 
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ing can be architecturally satisfactory if it is 
constructively wrong, and no amount of em- 
bellishment can remedy the fault. It is the 
common custom, especially among artists, to 
look at architecture from a supposed esthetic 
standpoint : they speak in glowing terms of the 
curve of an arch or the massiveness of piers. 
But the first and essential requirement of that 
arch or that pier is fitness; and if it can be 
conclusively shown that a flatter or a greater 
curve would have more exactly suited the needs, 
or that the pier is too slight or too heavy, then 
no amount of artistic rhetoric can weigh against 
such facts. Briefly, everything must be scientific 
—that is, logically correct. And any Academy 
which embodies such primary considerations is 
certainly in the vanguard of progress. 


THE BRICKLAYING QUESTION. 


A MANIFESTO AND A CHALLENGE 
BY THE MEN. 


HE president and the secretary of the Opera- 
T' tive Bricklayers’ Society have published a 
manifesto in the “ Times” in reply to the charges 
mide against themselves and bricklayers in 
general. They say: ‘Our Society does not 
recognize nor inculcate, either by rules and 
laws written or unwritten, that it is a sound 
policy to restrict the laying of bricks to any 
given number per day, but recognizes and 
maintains the right of any employer to dis- 
charge any man whom he considers does not 
do a fair day’s work for the wages he is re- 
ceiving. That is the principle upon which our 
Society works, and we challenge contradiction, 
Mr. Stewart, building manager of the British 
Westinghouse Co., proves that what we say is 
correct, for he says: ‘I will say with regard to 
the union men that if our work has been rapidly 
executed it has been greatly due to the interest 
that has been taken by the representatives of 
the unions in securing for us the best men that 
could be obtained.’ ”’ 

Replying to the statement that thirty years 
ago the bricklayers employed on railway tunnel 
work in’ London laid 1,200 bricks a day, the 
bricklayers’ officials say: “We have every 
reason for believing that the ‘tunnel tigers’ are 
as voracious as ever ; and it may be information 
for those who are interested in this question to 
know that the men who were in the habit of 
laying 1,000 bricks per day twenty years ago 
were men who were paid a penny an hour above 
the trade-union rate, and where the same policy 
is adopted to-day similar results will follow. 
Those men who are said to have laid 1,000 bricks 
per day would be men engaged upon cottages or 
work of a rough description, and the same results 
can be found to-day if the men are paid accord- 
ingly... . Again, to say that the maximum of 
400 (or any other number) bricks per day is 
the ‘recognised’ limit for dwelling-houses, shops 
and building premises built by a private con- 
tractor is a wilful perversion of facts, as no such 
maximum exists anywhere but in the heads of 
confused and irresponsible agitators, .... It 
appears that Mr. Stewart, the building manager 
for the British Westinghouse Company, has sub- 
mitted to the ‘Times’ some figures relative to 
bricklayers’ work which have called forth a 
whirlwind of criticism from a number of persons 


who evidently do not understand the trade. ' 


The mere fact that high averages may be reached 
on a certain class of work is no proof that they 
can be reached on other classes of work, and 
this is apparently what most of our critics fail 
to realize. That a great number of bricks would 
be laid each day we are prepared to admit ; the 
quality of the work, the state in which it has been 
left for finished, the absence of arches, pilasters, 
. &c,, which necessitate the devoting of much time 
to plumbing, levelling, &c., all favour high speed 
and good records; but we hope we will be par- 
doned when we decline to accept Mr. Stewart’s 
figures as absolutely correct. Notwithstanding 
Mr. Stewart’s assurance, we decline to believe 
that the bricklayers working on the chimney at 
Birkenhead laid upon an average 1,976 bricks 
per day. To have reached any such average 
would mean that the chimney would have to be 
scamped to such an extent as would endanger its 
stability... . When people make comparisons 
between the amount of work done for the 
Westinghouse Co, and that of the contractors, it 


ought to be remembered that the Westinghouse 


Co. were building for themselves—had only © 


themselves to please concerning the quality and 
finish of their work. Not so with the contractors, 
who in most cases have to satisfy their client, 
the architect and the clerk of the works; and 
no architect or clerk’ of works would allow a 
contractor to finish his work in the fashion that 
is necessary for attaining high rates of speed. 
As an evidence of our desire to be just in’this 
controversy, we challenge any architect of 
position or any clerk of works who has had a 
few years’ experience in the erection of brick 
buildings to say that the class of work which 


can be secured by. high rates of speed, no matter 


how well paid for they may be, is the class of 
work they are prepared to accept. . . .” 

A pamphlet has been issued by the Leeds 
Building Trades Federation as a reply to the 
statements made in the * Times” and elsewhere 
with regard to trade-unionism and bricklaying. 
It is in reality a full report of a meeting held on 
February 6th last at Leeds under the auspices 
of the Federation, from whom it may be obtained, 
price 1d. (Three Legs Inn, Lowerhead Row, 


Leeds). 
R. 1. B.A. 


HOUSE AND GARDEN PLANNING. 


By T. H. MAWSON. 


MEETING of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects was held on Monday 
last, when the chair was occupied by Mr. 
William HKmerson, the president. After the 


minutes of the previous meeting had been - 


confirmed, the death was announced of Mr. H. 
D. Shepard, Associate: he won the Institute 
medal for essays in 1869. Mr, Thomas H. 
Mawson then read a paper on ‘Unity of the 
House and Garden.” 

He said that at no time, if the scheme-were to 
be successful, could the house and garden be 
divorced from the surroundings; all must be 
viewed together in unity. Where there was 
perfect freedom of choice the three great 
considerations in deciding upon the site and 
position of a house were climatic conditions, the 
nature of the subsoil and the aspect; for no 
matter what the prospect offered, it was unwise 
to build upon. the north or north-west or north- 
east side of a hill or knoll. As to the site itself, 
for health, beauty, laxuriance and ultimate 
cheapness, select a site with an under-stratum 
of gravel or marl and a good surface covering of 
loam. The first general question to be de- 
cided was whether purely artificial considerations 
were to be all-sufticient, or whether thos? con- 
siderations were to hang upon or be ‘guided 
by the larger aspect fixed and abiding. The 
architect and garden designer must realise that 
the home is the precious thing and not the house. 
The needs of the proprietor should be clothed 
with a character to accord with the surroundings 
and expressive of his status. The impressions 
and inspirations of the spot should guide the 
architect and garden designer both in respect 
to the preparation of the plans and also of 
the elevations and of the garden scheme. In 
the absence of a skilled designer, where the 
laying-out of the garden was entrusted to 
the local nurseryman the unity of the house 
and of the garden might nevertheless 
secured, for it was open to the architect to 
suggest in the most unmistakable manner by 
his plan the general laying-out of that portion 
of the site which most nearly concerned the 
architecture. Seldom when a plan of a country 
house was given did we find any indication of 
the compass points thereon: yet this deserved 
every consideration. Mr. Mawson proceeded 
to show sevéral plans of country houses and 
gardens, illustrating how by careful arrangement 
it was possible to secure the most harmonious 
results, He also spoke a word for the orchard, 


and in conclusion observed that he had referred — 


to neither the formal nor the landscape school : 
there was work in plenty for both: the heip of 
both was needed. If we could divest ourselves 
of some of the prejudices called schools and 
devote our energies to earnest and unstinting 
study, and apply that study to the perfection of 


our craft, and if we could allow our professional 


be . 


‘ Saunders, of 4, Coleman Street, B.C, 
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jealousies to give place to a spirit of mutual 


helpfulness, we might yet do.something to 
advance the peaceful arts of the country. — : 
A discussion followed in which Mr. Milner, 
Mr, Butler’ Wilson, Mr. R. S. Lorimer, Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, Mr. EK. W. Hudson and Mr, 
Inigo Triggs took part. 


\ 


EXCAVATIONS AT SILCHESTER. 


REPORT has just been issued of the ex- 


cavations which have been carried on 


under the auspices of the Society of Antiquaries — 


since 1890 on the site of the Romano-British 
Calleva. Here walls nearly 2 miles in cir- 


~ cumference enclosed a rudely hexagonal space, 


which was divided into blocks’ of buildings by 
streets at right angles one to another. The 
lower parts of a number of complete houses, 
large and small, have been laid. bare, carefully 
examined and planned, and again covered up 
after removing anything of value. Two square 
temples, a circular one, a small shrine, a 
Christian church, probably of the fourth century, 
a town-hall and the adjacent market-place, 
buildings with private baths attached, apparently 
an inn, and another group, supposed to be dye- 
works, have also been explored. The excaya- 


tions have revealed nothing to imply a military £ 


occupation, and the area greatly exceeds that of 
Roman camps or stations for a garrison, but 
everything testifies to the existence of a civil 
community. Some mosaic pavements have been 
discovered, with the usual “ finds”? — coins, 
pottery, glass, bone, bronze and other metallic 
objects—which have been deposited in the 
museum at Reading, Rather more than three- 
quarters of the site has now been examined ata 
cost of nearly £6,000, raised by subscription, 
and the Hxecutive Committee purpose, if 
further support be 
of excavation. 


A CEILING PAINTING BY. 
LEONARDO. | 


IGNOR LUCA BELTRAMI, the eminent 
Lombard architect who restored the Sforza 
Castle at Milan, has just published a 4to volume 
entitled *' Leonardo e la Sala delle Asse.” Only — 
300 copies have been printed. It contains an 
account of the discovery of the Leonardo 
decorations in the Sala delle Asse, one of the 


—chief rooms in the apartment of Ludovico il 
Moro in the Castle of Milan, and explains the — 


method adopted in their restoration, For 
several years it was impossible to make investi- 
gations in the castle, because the hall which 
was believed to be that of the Asse was used as 
an infirmary for the horses of an artillery regi- 
ment. In 1893, however, the hall was evacuated 
and a German specialist who was visiting Milan 


at that time discovered on the vaulted roof of ~ 


the hall which Signor Beltrami believed to be 
the Sala delle Asse traces of painting and a 
large painted shield bearing an inscription in 
gold letters in which mention was made of the 
alliance contracted in 1496 between Ludovico il 
Moro and the Emperor Maximilian against 
Charles VIII. Closer examination revealed the 
general design of the decoration of the hall, the 
roof of which had been painted to resemble a 
bower with branches entwined round several 
shields bearing other inscriptions. The subject. 
and the character of the design left no doubt 
as to the authorship of the work, which was 
clearly that of Leonardo. For some years, 
however, it was not possible to undertake a 
restoration of the painting, but last year a 
Milanese advocate, Signor Pietro Volpi, provided 
funds sufficient to enable a young painter of 
distinguished ability, Signor Ernesto Rusca, to 
undertake the difficult task. 
cleaning “all the plaster and noting accurately © 


every trace of Leonardo’s composition it was 


possible to reconstruct and to restore the whole 
design. 


The Church of St. Mary, Ticehurst, was recently 
reopened after being restored at a cost of £2,000. 


The Restoration of All Saints’ Church, Haggerston, 
has been carried out from the designs of Messrs. 


After carefully ~ 


given, to complete the work _ 
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SICILY ANDITS ARCHITECTURAL 
MONUMENTS.—VIIL. 


By F. HAMILTON JACKSON, R.B.A. 


(Concluded from p. 191, No. 379.) 


HE north coast of Sicily from Palermo to 
Miiazzo is even mcre beautiful than the 
other coast-lines, aud the railway follows it in 
the most obliging manuer, givins the traveller 
the benefit of constantly changnz groupings of 
‘mountain, bay, and coast foreground, each more 
lovely than the one which preveded it, until the 
eye ig almost satiated. No doutt with a recog- 
nition of this likelihuod, the direct train is so 
timed that the sun sets ssortly before the line 
quits the coast to dive through the mountains 
to Messina, so that oue’s last recollection of the 
landscape is bathed in the sunset glow so charac- 
teristic of the beantiful island. - The line passes 
behind Cape Zaffcrauo, below which are the 
ruins of Soluntum aud the decayed rococo 


_ palaces of Bagheria, and several villages of con- 


siderable antiquity, one of which, Altavalla, 
‘possesses one of the oldest Norman churches, 
founded by Robert Guiscard in 1077, Termini 
Imerese is the junction for Girgenti, and one of 
‘the busiest provincial towns ih Sicily. It was 
probably an ancient Phoenician station, and was 
founded as a town by the Carthaginians in 407 
B.C, after the destruction of Himera. A few 
remains have been excavated, and the springs 
are still utilized for a modern bathing establish- 
Himera lies a few miles fariher along 
the coast, above Buonfurnello, This place was 
the westernmost town of the Greeks on the 


north; coast of Sicily and the birthplace of . 


Stesichorus. Here it was that the gicat defeat 
of the Carthaginians under Hamilcar, by the 
Greeks under Gelon and Theron, took place, in 
revenge for which Hannibal Gisgon razed the 
city to the ground; and the iiver called now 


Fiume Grande, but anciently Himera Septen- | 


trionale, together with the Himera Meridivnale, 
now the Fiume Salso, which fluws into, ‘he 
African sea, has in several ;eriods formed the 
dividing line of political districts. I'welve miles 
further, ths bol isolated rucs of Cefali pro- 
jects into the sea, at the foots of which is the 


thriving town and the fine cathedral with the | 


magnificent mosaics in its sanctuary, all of 
which owe their being to King Roger the First. 
The ancient town, called Cephalcedium, was 
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THO CATHEDRAL, CEFALU, FROM THE NOR@GH ESET. 


{ on the rock, and though the first historical 


mention of it occurs in 397 B.c., the prehistoric 
fragment of building which still exists proves 
that itis of much greater antiquity. Its name 
may be either a Sicilian corruption of the Latin 
version of the Greek word “ kephale,” a head, or 
a derivation from the Punic word “cefalua,” 
which means.a steep rock, either of which words 
describes the place very well. Diodorus says 
that the Sicanians, 1200 or 1300 years B.c., had 
retired to the northern and wessern extremities 
of the island, and it seems probable that the 
prehistoric building is due to them, especially as 
he u entions that they buils their towns on the 
top of the mountains for fear of robbers, It 
was never very important, though it~ struck 
money of its own, 1t was twice besieged by the 
Saracens, and on the second occasion, in 858 
A.D., was, taken by them and became the last 
town of the sectiun Val Demona. — Its bishopric 
is fifth in point of axtiquity among the 
bishoprics of Sicily, anl in 863 A.D. one of its 
bishops, named Nicetas, was pres:nt at Con- 
stantinople at the eighth synod. In Norman 
times the bishop was appointed by the king, 
and sit in the eighth place in the ancient 
parliament. The principal attraction of Cefalit 
is King Roger's cathedral, founded by him 
in fuifilment of a vow made during peril 
of shipwreck in the year 1129 that be would 
erect ‘to the name and glory of the most holy 
Saviour, a cathedral church and als» endow it 
with very rich gifts’”” immediately he arrived 
safely at any place, This is the tradition related 
with some dramatis power ina Ms. now in the 
archives at Cefalu, called “rollis rubeus,” and 
compiled in 1529 by a certain Roger the Notary 
by order of the bishop of the time. Inthe oldest 
diploma of gift, however, dated 1145, while King 
Roger was living, no mention is mate of the 
vow. Inthat document he says the temple is 
erected on account of the sentiment of gratitude 
which he felt towards the divine Saviour, Who 
had entrusted to his hands the sceptre of 
command. ‘ A worthy and reasonable thing it 
is to build a house for our Lord, and to found a 
refuge in honour of Him who has so benefited 
us and has decorated our name with the orna- 
ment of Kingship.”’ Another document, a-cribed 
to Ugo, bishop of Messina in 1131, states that 


- on the day of Pentecost of that year the church 


was founded by King Roger to the honour of 
the Holy Saviour and of the Blessed Apostles, 
Peter and Paul, for the benefit of the soul of his 


, father of pious memory, Roger first count of 


Sicily, and of his mother, Adeiasi. tae qucen, 
and also for his own redemption and satisfaction 
for all his sins, as well as to succour the poor 
and travellers. This is confirmed by the inscrip- 
tion at the entrance of the church, and an 
ancient tradition relates that the king, accom- 
panied by many people, pointed out with his 
royal sceptre the site it was to occupy. Also 
that he brought down the houses of the citizens 
from above on the rock, seeing that on account 
of the want of water and the difficulty of the 
ascent the city was dwindling. Fazello says 
that he had the columns for the cathedral brought 
from the ancient church on the mountain, and 
it is thought they once formed part of a temple 
of Jupiter which stood on the headland. 

The church is a Latin cross on plan. Of the 
sixteen columns of the nave arcade fifteen arc 
of granite and the sixteenth of cipollino, a 
speciality of the Madonia mountains. The 
external plinth of large blocks of cut stone 
probably also came from the ruins above. The 
length is 243ft. and the width 92ft. The nave 
is double the width of the aisles, and east of the 
transepts are three apses. The facade has two 
lofty towers connected by a pillared portico 
beneath which is the original doorway. Above 
this is an interlaced, pointed wall arcade, flanking 
the central window, all ornamented with Norman 
zigzags, and higher still is another arcade of — 
very curious form surmounted by a slight billeted 
cornice. The nave is lower than the transepts 
and choir, around the top of which runs ano 
arcading resembling the low:r feature of the 
western facade interrupted at the apse by tall 
coupled attached columns, from which spring 
small arches in couples falling in the centre on 
toa small corbel. Massive piers interrupt the 
areading at the points where the vaulting arches 
take their rise. The interior has been a good 
deal modernised, the western bays of the choir 
having frescoes and stuccoes of the seventeenth 
century and the side aisles vaulted and stuccoed, 
while almost as much whitewash has been 
expeaded upon the nave as if the authorities 
were English churchwardens of the last two 
ceaturies. The greater part of the roof is a 
resturation of 1559, though the name of Manfred 
and the date 1263 was to be seen on one of the 
beams. The font of fossilitic marbie, of a heavy 
cistern-like shape, is supported on a short column 
with twisted flute, It is decorated with roughly- 
carved lions in’ relief with highly projecting 
heads, is 6ft. across and very quaint The pro- 
portions are exceedingly lofty and dignified, and 
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FACADE OF CATHEDRAL, CEFALU, 


in the transepts the plainness of the walls is 
relieved by the appearance of a little arcade at 
clearstory height. At the entrance to the choir 
are two thrones, that on the left for the king 
and that on the right for the bishop, a similar 
arrangement. to that at Monreale, where, how- 
ever, they are nearer to the altar. The other 
fittings are late Renaissance, but the singing 
galleries in the nave are supported on ancient 
columns, 

The mosaics are in the central apse and one 
bay of the choir westward from it. The selec- 
tion of saints on one wall confirms the tradition 
that King Roger imported monks from Mount 
Athos to execute them, and their splendour and 
excellence also make it exceedingly likely. 
The semi-dome of the apse is filled with a 
colossal Christ, rather Jewish in type and ‘on 
the whole successful; the vault of the first bay 
bears four cherubim and at the springing of 
the arches four half-figures of angels. Below 
the Christ is the Virgin in the traditional 
Byzantine attitude of adoration, with an. angel 
on either side of her. . Below her again are the 
twelve aposties in two rows of six each, divided 
by the pointed window in the east wall. On 
the north wall, commencing from below, we 
have SS. Gregory, Augustine, Sylvester and 
Dionysius, above them SS. Peter, Vincent, 
Laurence and Stephen. Higher still are the 
prophets Joel and Amos and Obadiah, while at 
the top are Moses and Hosea, with a circle 
between. them tenanted by Melchizedek. On 
the south side, commencing again from the 
bottom, we have SS. Nicholas, Basil, Josephus 
and Gregory Theologos, above them SS. Theodore, 
George, Demetrius and Nestor. Above them 
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are the prophets Jonas, Isaiah and Nahum, 
while at the top are David and Solomon with 
Abram between them in a circle. The lettering, 
as at the Cappella Palatina, is partly Greek and 
partly Latin, showing that the traditional 
ascription to the Calogeri is accurate. The 
columns of the sanctuary are covered with 
mosaic, and the corbels of the vaulting shafts 
also, which simulate a cap with volutes and 
acanthus scrolls. The vaulting shafts, which 
are green and purple, are continued in the 
mosaic with a twisted shaft to the string above 
the cornice; the mixture of actual relief and 
representation is curious, These mosaics were 
carefully restored under Ferdinand the Second 
in 1859 by the chief of the mosaic school at 
Palermo, The walls of the portico between the 
towers were once covered with mosaics repre- 
senting King Roger and his successors in their 
relation to the church, but of these no trace 
remains. The sarcophagi of Henry the Sixth 
and Frederick the Second, now in the cathedral 
at Palermo, once stood in the transepts here, 
probably provided by Roger for himself and his 
wife. Frederick the Second first astutely sent 
the bishop on a mission to Damascus, and in his 
absence effected the removal. On his return 
he promptly excommunicated’ the king and 
emperor until he should return the sepulchres 


to Cetalii, but finally agreed to remove the ban 


in return for certain advantages conceded to the 
cathedral. According to a book published at 
Cefaili in 1656, the clothes of King Roger, woven 
of silk and gold, were then preserved in the 
church, and on. February 27th in each year 


there was a funeral mass in commemoration of 
, his death, when they placed the things on a 
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presence of the bishop, the magistratesand many 
of the citizens who prayed for the soul of their _ 
benefactor. This same book says that King 
Roger first built the church of 8. George at the 
foot of the hill in fulfilment of his vow, because — 
he had appeared to him during the tempest, and > 
at that time the arrival of the king wastobe 
seen painted upon the wall. This church falling 

into ruin was restored by the seamen of Cefalu 

and dedicated to 8S. Leonard, being made a 
conyent for poor girls who were there educated 
and fitted for marriage. The cloisters of the 
cathedral are said to resemble those of Monreale,- 
and may have done so originally, as the arcade ~~ 
appears to be borne upon coupled shafts and the 
arches .are pointed, but, what with disrepair 
and patchings up, they are in a very bad state 
In the street which leads to the Porta, della 
Terra is an ancient building called ‘Osterio : 
Magno,” stated by Passafiume to have been ~ 
part of a royal-hotel built by Roger, whose arms) : 
appear at the top of the windows, Other houses a 
have windows with slender shafts and pointed 
heads. §. Anthony of Padua is said to have 
built @ monastery here; that of S. Francesco, ~ 
and a chalice which he us:d was long preserved 
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The ascent to the castle is by means of very 
steep and slippery zigzags in the rock. The § — 
gate of the town still remains, giving entrance 
to a malodorous yard which goats have evidently 
inhabited for a long time. Passing through 
this, one ascends by more slippery zigzags over 
a rock which is of a crystalline nature, called 
‘*lumachella,” to various remains of the ancient 
city, which still retains its walls rounda great 
part of the circuit, though these are not of very — 
great antiquity, as is the prehistoric building, — 
the most interesting ruin on ‘the rock. The 
lowest courses of this are polygonal—above these _ 
are several courses of large rectangular stones, © 
and to the same period two doorways with 
mouldings of a Greek type belong, within which 
may be seen the holes which received the pivots 
upon which the doors turned and those for 
fixing the bar which kept them closed. Within 
is a Roman vaulted chamber, perhapsa sepulchre, 
while above are remains of a building used as a 
Christian church, as its semicircular apse denotes. - 
The greater part of the walling here and above 
the more ancient work on the exterior, however, 
appears to be Saracenic. It has several arch 
openings within and considerable admixture of 
Roman tiles with the fragments of stone, 
Cavallari groups this building with the walls 
of Eryx, since there is evidence of the use of . 
the chisel, that is to say, that ‘while it isnot so 
early as the Sardinian prehistoric buildings or — 
those of Pantellaria, it was built ata period of 
such antiquity as to make the Doric templeslook 
modern! At the summit of the rock are the 
remains of a Norman castle and several cisterns 
wrought with walls and vaults of masonry. _ ie 
From this point of vantage onacleardaya 
wonderful panorama is spread before the specta- — 
tor. The eye ranges along the coast-line from 
Milazzo far to the east to the mountains beyond 
Palermo to the west ; range beyond range their 
filmy veils retire farther and farther away, the 
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‘more distant and, loftier appearing over the 


depressions in the nearer chains, with an occa- =~ 
sional wisp of cloud playing round their finely- 
sculptured silhouettes, while from one’s feet the 
sinuous line of the coast breaks into baysand 
tuns out into headlands, defined by the blue of 
the sea_and the creamy white of the breaking a 
wave, which in that serene sea is only just  — 
strong enough to turn over and fall on the  __ 
shore in fine weather. The lower land nearthe ~ 
sea is rich with vegetation, amid which white = 
and red-roofed houses appear, clustering here 
and there into hamlets or gathering into towns 
of greater or lesser importance, seated on an _ : 
eminence or straggling from the lower land up 
the steep side of a hill. The sites of many 
ancient cities are in view, and the interest of 
historic memories mingles with the delight of 
the beautiful landscape, while to the north- — 

east the amethystine shapes of the Lipari i 


islands appear with the ever-smoking Strom- _ 


boli, pale silhouettes of fine’ form fading al- — 


“most to nothingness as they approach the sea- — % 


line. It is a scene of. fairy-like beauty, and | 
the Sicilian traveller can wish to carry away — 
with him no better souvenir of that delightful 
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PHORISM FOR THE WEEK, 

Tf cach generation were allowed and expected 
build its own houses, that single change, com- 
aratively unimportant in itself, would imply 
most every reform which society is now suffering 


Or.—-NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. F 


a i THE house’ at Llangynwyd is 

hd a a proposed to be Seanted: of local 
me'up to.the string or first-floor level, and 
ove this of rough-cast with stone angle pilasters 

slight projection.. The roof is to be covered 
ith Welsh green slates in diminishing courses. 
the eaves will have a good projection and be 
jlastered on the soffits: Internally the hall will. 
é panelled to the height of. the «doors, and 
bove this eventually a coloured plaster frieze in 
‘ow relief. The cornice and ornamental ceiling 
ill be treated in colour, The plan. provides 
or eight bedrooms, a linen store, &c. The land- 
¢ on the first floor, which is large, well lit and 
anned. with a fireplace, will be treated as a 
ery with panelled dado and coved ceiling. 
he other rooms will be treated in the ordinary 
py. Mr.:- J. Percy; Hall,,.A.R.I.B A.,- of». 6, 
ctoria Grove, Kensington, W., is the archi- 
t.—The design for the proposed rebuilding 
“St. Michael and All Angels’ Church at 
anningtree was prepared by Mr. Geoffry 
aeas, A.RI.B.A., of 5, Bloomsbury Square, 
C. The present church, which stands on a 
ery limited and enclosed sitein the main street, 
sof no great age or architectural interest, and 
as considerably altered and enlarged about 
B21. All of this that is retained in the proposed 
building, which, except for the porches and 
estries, covers the same area as the existing 
hurch, is a portion of the north wall containing 
ee traceried windows—respectable enough of 
their kind but replacing the original ones dating 
om the time of Archbishop Laud—and the two 
d panels reused on either side of the entrance 
dorway. The seating, which is by both benches 
d chairs, is for 400, necessitating a western 


Mtrance, and the cwoir being kept as small as 
pssible. The organ-is in a gallery at the east 
dof the north aisle, over the vestry, which 
itter has a small sacristy opening out of it, 
he barrel-vaults are of plaster with oak cornice, 
nd the beams and the wa!ls have a high painted 
food dado. ‘The drawings illustrated in our 
entre plates and on p. 223 of this issue are 
ong in the Academy Exhibition. 


THE first stone of the exten- 
sion of the Paris Bourse on the 
orth side was laid on May 14th. <A copper- 
late bearing a plan of the building with the 
tension and the following inscription was 
fixed to the stone :— 

Année 1902, - 

Agrandissements du palais de la Bourse 
| executés aux frais et par les soins 
e la Compagnie des agents de change de Paris, 
M. de Selves, préfet dela Seine, 

M. de Verneuil, syndic des agents de change, 
'M. Cavel, architecte, ‘ 

Pose de la premitre pierre le 14 Mai 1902. 
mpressions from this plate have been taken to 
B presented as souvenirs to the members of 
e Stock Exchange. The original building of 

> Bourse was designed by the architect 

exandre Théodore BGrongniart (1739-1813), 
ho laid the first stone in 1808, but did. not 
ye to witness its completion, 


he Paris Bourse. 


x Mr. HARRY QUILTER draws 
oe Y attention to the fact that 
Py. *" - when M. Rodin sent a work 
the Royal Academy exhibition in 1886, then 
en. more deficient in its sculpture portion 


le Hanging Committee. The work refused 
48 a bronze representing a group of children 
hich the sculptor called “Idylle.” M,. Rodin 
id been represented at the Academy at least 
ice before this rejection, when in 1884 he 
ntributed * L’Aged’Airain” to the exhibition. 
he late Mr. W. C. Marshall was responsible for 
le arrangement of the sculpture in the year of 
, Rodin’s rejection. “The incident was inte- 
sting not only in itself but asa comment on 


ullery with a staircase arranged over the 
llery ie 


lan at present, it was promptly rejected by | 
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the enlightened judgment and encouragement 
of art, which are, we know, characteristic of the 
Royal Academy. About the same date the 
Grosvenor Gallery gave place to some small 
works by a young sculptor, and by so doing 


afforded Sir Frederick Leighton, as he was then, 


the opportunity of obtaining for himself and 
the glory of the Royal Academy Exhibition the 
‘Icarus’ of Mr, Alfred Gilbert, not perhaps the 
least admirable of the works executed by that 
talented sculptor, The two events fit nicely 


_ together, and the latter is specially worthy of 
. remembrance, 


for one of Leighton’s most 
splendid characteristics was the uniform help 
and sympathy he showed to young and struggling 
artists.” 


In reply to a correspondent 
who recently asked in the 
“Standard” “to what-extent 
and to what distance a light- 


Tre Question 
of Lightning 
Conductors. 


_ ning conductor is protective to a building,” Mr, 


Killingworth Hedges, M.IC.H., said that the 
question was having the consideration of the 


_ Lightning Research. Committee (of which he is 
- the hon. secretary), and that until their investiga- 


tions were completed he could not answer. the 
question officially ; but in preparing the specifi- 


_ cations for the protection of St. Paul’s Cathedral 


————ss 
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there is no area of complete protection in the 
neighbourhood of a conductor, and that the only 
way to shield a building is to multipy the con- 
ductors and to inter-connect them and the iron- 
work about the roof, thus forming a sort of 
network, which will receive any stroke and dis- 
tribute its action over the whole system; which 
must have many suitable earth connections, He 
quoted from the extract of Observation No, 30 : 
“ Golders Hill, Hampstead, protected by several 
conductors, erected presumably by . London 
County Council, attached to chimney stacks, 
Lightning struck the.vane close to a chimney, 
made hole in pargeting, and did some damage.” 
Observation No. 28: ‘' Shire Oak Brewery, Wal- 
sall, chimney (70ft. high) struck and, damaged 


| on opposite side to that. to which a conductor 
. was attached.” In this case the point struck was 


only a few feet from the conductors, and the 


» damage was probably due to the absence of a 


corona or cap to the chimney. Lightning pro- 
tection has for some time been the only non- 
progressive application of electricity, and we 
daily see lightning conductors erected in a man- 
ner which can be shown, both by laboratory 
experiments and by actual reference to lightning 
strokes, to be a source of danger instead of 
acting as safeguards.to the building; also the 
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misleading belief of an area of protection is the 
cause of the erection of an isolated rod, for 
instance, on a church tower, while the rest of 
the building has no conductor, or, what is more 
important, no metallic SORBECHOD to earth.” 


A PRIVATE visit of about 250 
he nee See persons was recently paid to the 
at Horsham. “new Bluecoat Schools at West 
Horsham, of which Messrs. Aston Webb and E. 
Ingress Bell are the architects and Messrs. 
Longley & Co., of Crawley, the contractors, The 
estate secured by the Governors of Christ Hos- 
pital Schools consists of 1,200 acres, of which 
120 acres are utilised for school purposes,’ The 
buildings and pleasure grounds occupy 20 acres, 
arid more than 100 acres are devoted to playing 
grounds, The schoolhouses are named/after old 
boys, and over the doorway of each is a sundial, 
The carving of the Oregan pine roofs in the 
chapel and dining hall was much admired, while 
many watched with interest the statues of 
saints, which were being prepared for placing 
in their respective positions. ‘The pictures, too, 
came in for considerable attention. A large 
quantity of scholastic furniture and books from 
the old school has been brought down to the 
new buildings, as well as furniture and bedding 
for the boarding-houses. The boys are expected 
in residence this week. Mr. Charles Longley 
has supplied some interesting figures showing 
the magnitude of the work which his firm bas 
undertaken, It appears that 20,000,000 bricks 
have been used, 1} millions of tiles, 31,000 tons 
of sand, 5,000 tons of cement, 15,000 tons of 
shingle, 5,0U0 tons of coke-breeze, 21,000 yds, of 
wood-block flooring (equivalent to 5 acres), 
and 100,000 cub, ft. of Bath, Portland and York 
stone; the approximate amount of tonnage 
being 150,000 tons. In addition, there are 40 miles 
of hot-water pipes and 98 miles of electric wires. 


On Thursday last at the Royal 
Institution Mr, M. H. Spiel- 
mann delivered the first of three 
lectures on the modern school 
of British sculptors, which, he said, was now at its 
-birth, ‘there having hitherto existed no national 
tradition.” He pointed out the great share in 
this development through Dalou and Professor 
Lanteri on the one hand, and Onslow Ford and 
Alfred Gilbert on the other. The characteristics 
of sculpture and the vigorous and more virile 
conceptions of to-day were contrasted with the 
effete nymphs and graces of the past generation 
— all dummy sisters from the same dummy 
mould ”’—and the spirit which inspires modern 
work was explained. The theory of the nude 
and of drapery in art were touched on, and the 
frivolous buyers of such trivialities as “The 
Veiled Face” were unsparingly criticised. The 
actual inception of the modern school was 
shown to date from the inspiration of Alfred 
Stevens, 
the lecturer. Examples of Calder Marsha'l’s 
and Woolner’s work were illustrated to show the 
reversion to the so-called antique, and the sub- 
sequent, though slow, emancipation was traced 
through sculptors such as Boehm and Foley. 
Mr. Armstead (the oldest of our sculptors, yet 
touched with the modern spirit notwithstand- 
inz), Mr. Lawson, Mr. Simmonds and Mr, Bruce- 
Joy were spoken of, and nine views of Mr, 
Brock’s chief works were displayed, and his 
design for the Queen Victoria Memorial was 
contrasted with Sefor Querol’s fantastic memo- 
rial to King Alfonso XIJ. for Madrid, The 
reproduction of * La Darse,”’ by Carpeaux, was 
given in order to explain the turning of Mr. 
Hamo Thornycroft towards the antique -— shown 
by several examples, including the fine design for 
‘tue statue of Ed ward I. originally intended for 
Blackiriars Bridge, ‘‘which was never carried 

out, as the artistic efforts and enterprise of the 
City of London became exhausted by the initial 
competition.” Mr. Roscoe Mullins and Mr, 
Swynnerton were considered, and then some 
attention was given to Onslow Ford, and ‘a 
warm but judicious tribute wa paid to his great 
ability. Works by Mr. Hope Pinker and Lord 
Ronald Gower weie displayed, and the lecturer 
then spoke of the genius of Lord Leighton as 
exampled in his “Athlete struggling with a 
Python” and the ‘Sluggard.” The series is’ to 
be continued this week, when Mr. Alfred Gilbert, 
the late Mr. Harry Bates, Mr. Frampton and Mr. 
Drury will beamong the chief artists under review, 


Mr, Spielmann 
on Modern British 
Sculptors. 


| in this order of merit :—l, 
’ & Satcliffe, Todmorden; 2, Mr. HE. C. H, Mard- 


whose qualities were enlarged on by’ 


’ portions of the fabric, 


Keystones, — 


The Monument of Princé Asmodeus of Savoy, 


ex-King of Spain, recently inaugurated at Turin, 


is the work of the sculptor Calandra, 


Two Blocks of Residential Flats at Fulham, 8.W., 
are about to be erected in Hurlingham Road, 
overlooking the polo grounds. They will have 
roof gardens. Messrs. Palgrave « Co., of West- 
minster, are the architects, 


New Pavilion and Baths at Weston-super- ‘Mare 
have been erected at Knightstone, The cost of 


| the pavilion has been £21,000, £12,000 being 


expended on the building, £7, 000 on the retain- 
ing wall and £2,000 for equipment. The baths 
cost £10,000, 


The Excavations at ie oases which have been 
carried out during the last three years were 
practically brought to a close last week and 
Mr, Evans leaves for England this week. Up to 
the last interesting discoveries continued to be 
made. The whole of an ancient citadel is now 
completely exposed, but some minor details have 
still to be worked and the search for tombs will 
be continued next year. 


The Restoration of Peterborough Cathedral has 
been completed, and the scaffolding has now 
been removed from the west front. 
portico in Europe,” 
more revealed in all its beauty. The fabric has 
been most effectively secured, and the gables 
rebuilt where necessary, the old stones being 
used. It is eighteen years since the restoration 
work was commenced, and it has been carrie 
out at a cost of £80,000, 


A Burslen Competition.—Mr, W. George Laws, 
M.LC.H., of Newcastle, the assessor appointed 
by the Burslem Town Council in the competi- 
tion for designs fer an isolation hospital, has 
selected the designs of the following architects 
Messrs. Sutcliffe 


man, Edinburgh; 3, Mr. W. H. Walley, Burslem ; 
4, Mr. T, R. Longden, Burslem, Thirty-two sets 
were suomitted. The firsts premium is £100 
and the second £50, 


The Architect and the Judge.—Mr. Justice 
Darling has been making some fun out of an 
architect who was accused of having stolen, from 
an old collaboration, the plot of one of the 
novelettes on which he spent his leisure. Giving 
evidence in the libel action he brought against 
his accuser, he complained that the person to 
whom the awful accusation was made had since 
refused to recommend him as an architect. 


* Not because,’ Mr. Justice Darling suggested, | 


“you might steal the house, but perhaps the 
plot.” And yet there are storeys in houses. 


A Block of Residential Flats ani Shops at 
Putney, S.W., called University Mansions, ‘has 
just been completed in Lower Richmond Road, 
overlookiug the starting-point of the Oxford and 
Cambridge boat-race. The property occupies a 
frontage to the Lower Richmond Road of 111 ft. 
61m, and to the Piatt of about 97fc. The con- 
tractors were Messrs. L. Whitehead & Co., Ltd., 
Clapham, and the architects Messrs, Palgrave 
& Co., 28, Victoria Street, 5.W. ‘The cast- and 
wrought-iron work was supplied by Messrs. 
Hawkins & Baxter, and the electric lift (with 
patent automatic press-button attachment) by 
Messrs, Child & Co, The building is fireproof 
throughout. 


Toe Parish Church at Bramham, a village in 
the West Riding, was struck by lightning last 
week. The electric current s:ems to. have 
entered one side of the steeple about three- 
fourths from its bas2, making a big hole. Con- 


tinuing downwards. it afterwards struck out at. 


a point some feet below the fissure already 
mentioned, creating another and much larger 
gap in the steeple wall: 
duwnwaras, the lightning struck the top of the 
square tower on which the steeple rests, dis- 
placing a large number of. stones and other 
The current then con- 
tinued itscourse down the tower to a point near 
the belfry, where it inflicted an extensive brnise 
upon the exterior of the tower wall, giving it 
the appearance of having been struck by a 
cannon ball, It is feared that the upper, portion 
of the steeple will become a er: 
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“The finest 
as Ruskin styled it, is once ” 


Proceecling still further 


and the usual offices, 


_ Messrs. George Baines, F.R.LB.A,, & R. Palmer — \. 
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Beinabien Public Halls, Glasgow, foe Heed a 


opened. They are in Keppochhill Road, near 
its junction with Springburn Road, and are 
capable of seating 1,200 and 400 persons respec- 
tively. 
Square, Glasgow, was the architect, 


Mr, William B. Whitie, of St. Vincert | 


New Baths at Burnley have been erected by the © 


Burnley Corporation in the Gannow distrivr. 


’The buildings contain a- large plunge bath and 
Tne baths have only — 


twenty-two slipper baths. 
cost the town a 4d, rate, as ark a cost I1- 
some localities of 4d. or 5d. 


_ A Peal of Bells for Luxulyan. Ne 
Trevail, F.R.1.B.A., president of the Society of — 
Architects, has presented a new peal of bells to 
Luxulyan parish church. There were originally 
four bells, but only two now remain intact, and 
these, with their framework, mountings and 
hangings, are in such a state of dilapidation as 
to be quite unusable. The new peal will consist 
of six bells, attuned to the old tenor bell. Toney 
will be hung and completed with all framework 
and fitments at Mr. Trevail’s expense. , 
Nelson’s Columa, the Bank and the ‘“ Tubes.” — 
The Office of Works intends to satisfy themselves 


that the Nelson Column shall not suffer any 


danger on account of new ‘*Tubes,” and 
Lord Esher has sent a note to this effect ia 
reply to acommunication from the Navy League, 


aivaws bi 


At the Bank there is more cause for anxiety. 
Sir Douglas Fox stated before the Tubes — 


Committee that the foundations were in a bac 
state, the piles being rotten. A long crack was 
recently discovered in the bullion room, 

Bristol Society of Architects.—The last ordinary 
meeting of the session was held. on May 12th. 
Mr. Joseph Wood, the new president, alluded — 
with regret to the death of Major OU. H, Davis, 


the well-known architect of Bath, who had ~ 


done so much for the sister city in tne develup- 
ment of its famous baths and the uncovering 


and preservation of the remains of the maguifi- 


cent thermae otf the Romans. Professor Beres- 


_ford Pite then read his paper on ‘Street 


Architecture” ‘(see our 


last). 


issue for April 16th 


A French Law on Art, —Belore the last French K 
Parliament came to an end the Chamber quietly _ 


passed a law of much importance to French 
artists. Previous}y there was no certain legal 
protection for works of art such as designs and 
sculpture intended for industrial purposes, This 
defect the new law has remedied. All works of 
art, whether accessories to industrial objects or 
not, are now protected by this law, which renders 
only bare justice to modern art. It will givea 
fresh impetus to designers of ceramic ware, glas,, 
jewellery, furniture and decorative art generally, — 


The Panthéon, Paris.— When the French Govern- 
ment decided to turn the Panthéon into a national 


Valhalla to honour the memory of the great men © 


of France it was resolved to alter the interior of © 


the building in keeping with its new character. 
Money accordingly was granted and artists of — 


fame were commissioned to decorat2 the walls, — 
Frescoes were painted by Pavis de Chavannes, 
Cabanel, Delauney, Humoart and J. P. Laurens; 
and Récipon, the sculptor, was charged to execute 
a@ great monument symbolizing the altar of the 
th Patrie.” The work is now almost finished, 
and when in its place in the Panthéon will 
stand 14 metres high. The decorative part 
of the monument is in harmony with: the archi- 
tecture of the Panthéon. | 


The Baptist Schools at Histon, Gambrids e, were: 
opened recently. The schovlroom is “divided 
up into a number of classrooms by means of 
seyeral partitions, which, when thrown bacs, 
make one large hall, 
rooms are provided, together . with infants’ 
room, kitchen, classrooms for boys and giris, 
The plan is of nave and 


Tivo large seniors’ class- 


Be aye he 
Bs Gate 
eS OO Oe Fe my 


aisle arrangement (the classrooms b-ing in the 


_ aisles). Timber columas and arches carry the 
clearstory. The whole of the interior joinery is — 
stained transparent green and varnished, The — 


external facings are of red bricks, with Bath- 
stone dressings. 
slates. . The heating is by hot water on the low- © 
pressure system. ‘The contract was let to Mr, 


The roof is covered with green — 


y 


H. Feast, of Haddenham, and amounted to — ae 


£1,852. 
the church adjoining (recently completed) were - 


Baines, 5, Clement’s he Strand, we C. 


“Phe architects for the schools and for — 
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PEOPLE'S BATHS.* 


THOMAS, Vice-Pres. 8,A. 


‘ WALTER W. 


550 PLE’S BATHS are seldom, if ever, heard 
~ of in connection with bathing establish- 
ents in this country. Here cur public 
athing establishments are termed public baths. 
efore America, so far as the United States was 
yneerned, commenced to build public baths, 
minent men were sent to inspect the baths 
noughout bathing Europe. After-much time 
ad money had been expended in gaining know- 
dge, the New York Association for Improving 
e { yndition of the Poor decided to build a bath 
4 tne spray and shower system, This they did : 
ie baths were erected in Central Market Place, 
ud were named the People’s Baths House, This 
npears to be the first occasion on which the 
“rm “people's baths” was used. It is now 
enerally knowa to refer to public baths which 
» provided with spray and shower baths, but 
ay_og no swimming bath. 

Tae subject is one worthy of the consideration 
architects. We-all know that public bodies 
opresentiog the healta authorities throughout 
ae kingdom are at present keenly interested in 
aything which is conducive to the health and 
ygiene of the people.* It cannot be expected 
Fat a small parish can afford to_erect batns ata 


“ould the utility be? What they waut is an 


istallation of people’s baths so inexpensive that 
uch institutious are placed within the reach of 
Tl such bodizs. Again, in large cities and towns 
ready provided with bathing establishments, 
he judicious introduction of people’s baths will 
upplement the existing bathsand be a means of 
aking the baths to the people. It is therefore 
aore than probable that the next ten years will 
ee a very rapid development of the people’s 
saths throughout the kingdom, 
Since I became a member of the Baths Com- 
‘ittee of the Liverpool. Corporation I have 
Svoted considerable time to a study of the 
+ ject. Iam of opinion that the most suitable 
jath for the purpose of cleansing the working 
/s823 is the spray and shower bath, and I am 


her members of the Baths Committee, been 
strumental in introducing this type of bath 
ito Liverpool. : 

It is not the intention within the limits of 
$ paper to enter into the question of design, 
it to deal with the planning and details of 
Mnstruction, tozether with the engineering of 
yeople’s baths. 


; Con:insntal and American Examples. 
Before eateriug into these matters it may be 
ell to go back t» the history and develop- 
ent of the siower and spray bath. It appears 
batit originated in Germany. Tae first estab- 
ishment to attract attention was erected in 
barracks of tne Kuiser Franz Grenadier 
itiment, of the gaard in Ber.ia, in 1878, at the 
ance of Dr, Munich,a military surgeon. The 
th was for the use of the officers and men. It 
st £200, and was capable of bathing 300 men 
Thour. The bath was planned by Mr. David 
#rove, sanitary engineer, Berlin. 
n the year 1883, at the Exposition of Hygiene 
| Berlin, Dr, O. Lassar exhibited a people’s 
ith-house. It was constructed of corrugated 
o without any architectural pretensions, and 
sasured 36ft. tin. long by 16ft. 5ing@wide, and 
st £300. It contained ten shower-bath cabins, 
sh haviog @ dressing-room, the usual ticket- 
ces, separate entrance fur males and females, 
d administrative department. During the 
ee months that the Hxposition lasted no tewer 
an 10,000 persons made use of this bath, After. 
the exhibition it was parchased by a manu- 
sturer for the use of his workpeople, The 
rlin Society for People’s Baths exhibited at 
6 Berlin Industrial Exhibition of 1896 a model 
an establishment of people’s baths which 
vided accommodation for ten persons, having 
five baths for each sex, This model was awarded 
prize of 1,000 marks (£50) as the best plan or 
del of a workman’s bath. | 
People’s baths of the foregoing (Lassar-Grove) 
have been constructed in many German 
ies. In Austria, Vienna was. the first city to 


A paper read before the Soziety of Archite2ts on 
¥ 22nd, 1902. 


‘st of £10,000 or £20,000—if they did, where ~ 


‘eased to say taat I have, together with the 


< 


| poorest districts. 


establish these baths; the first was erected in 
1887 and was purely experimental, So great 
was its success that additional baths were built, 
and to-day Vienna has a number of people's 
baths. In America people’s baths have been 
erected in New York, Yonkers, Buffalo, Dun- 
kirk, Boston, Brooklyn (Masg.), Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Newark and many other cities. 


The Manchester “Tub Baths,” 

In England, however, no complete installation 
of people’s baths has to my knowledge been 
erected, although the shower and spray bath 
have been introduced into existing and new 
public baths at Norwich, Cheltenham and Liver- 
pool. Some years ago Manchester introduced 
what they termed “tub baths” into one of their 
establishments which was situated in one of the 
These baths consisted of a 
shallow circular tub having an internal diameter 
of 2ft. 53in. and a depth of 9jin. They were 
raised above the floor and were provided with 
hot water, and included a warm shower bath. 
Beside these tub baths a range of lavatory- 
basins was fixed, After twelve months’ trial 
it was found that the tub baths and lavatories 
were failures. It appears that the district~in 
which these baths were situate was chiefly popu- 
lated by Jews, and this would to some extent 
account for their non-success, 


Norwich, 


The Norwich baths when erested were called 
“stand-up baths.” The bath comprises a cold 
shower, a lavatory basin with hot and cold 
water, and a footbath sunk in the floor. The 
arrangement of the supply -to the footbath is 
rather novel, the water being supplied through 
the lavatory basin—that is, the lavatory basin 
waste is connected to the footbath. The idea is 
not at all a bad one, as one set of valves and 
one waste-pipe serve the two purposes, The 


waste plug to the footbath is actuated by means | 


of a treadle lever. These baths have been very 


successful. 
Cheltenham. 

The borough of Cheltenham added six spray 
baths to their Alstone Baths in 1897. They are 
designed by the borouga surveyor, Mr. Joseph 
Hall. The dressing-rooms and spray-rooms are 
formed in cubicles ; each bathroom having two 
dressing-rooms, and the spray-room cubicle top- 


covered with glass having a ventilating sash in 


it; thus the glass roof prevents dowadraughts 
on the bather, and also raises the temperature 
of the spray-room. The footbaths are raised 
above the floor of the room to the level of the 
underside of the seat, a seat being formed on 


- the back and two ends of the bath; it slopes to 


the bath, which is oblong, 2ft. by lft. 6in., 
enamelled fireclay. The spray bath consists of 


_ four fine rose nozzles, two at the back and one 


—— 


‘states that 


at each side, fixed at such a height that the 
water strikes the bather no higher than the 
shoulder whilst in a sitting position. The 
bather controls the temperature of the water by 
means of screw-down valves; it appeared that 
there was some danger of scalding taking place. 
The ventilation of the bath is on the plenum 
system. Thes2 baths have proved a huge 
success. , 


A New System at Bristol. 


Spray baths are at present being erected for 
the corporation of Bristol, They are constructed 
on Kane’s system, the chief feature of which 


is that the dressing-rooms and the bathrooms | 
Mr. Kane | 
“the abs3nce’ of a modern and | 


are kept at differeat temperatures, 


efficient system of heating and ventilating our 
cleansing baths means the absence of warmth 
and comfort,” and if the habit of bathing is to 
be encouraged, especially among the poorer 
cla3s, where it is more required, then the better 
construction of bath compartments is a factor 
which cannot be neglected in future schemes, 
On Kane's system the bath compartments are 


'_ constructed so. that the bathroom is separated 


from the dressing-room. Mr, Kane also states 
that he is altogether in favour of suitably-de- 
signed spray baths, but believes it to be essential 
that the bathroom is maintained at 109 degs, 
Fahr. and the dressing-room at 60 degs. Fahr. 
The floor-space per bath, together with the dress- 
ing-room and corridors, is 70ft. super., whilst the 
cubical contents per bath is nearly 1,700 ft, It 
is a question whether the extra cost entailed in 
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erecting these baths will be warranted by the 
additional number of persons who may make 
use of them, and it will be exceedingly interest. 
ing to see the result. ; 


The Liverpool People’s Baths. 

The Corporation of Liverpool in the year 1892 
constructed several shower and spray baths at 
the Charters Street Refuse-Destructor for the 
use of the workmen employed there. These 
baths have been very much appreciated by 
the men, and it goes to show that at works of 
this description—i.e., any works where the 
employment is of a dirty character—baths 
ought to be provided by the proprietor of the 
works to enable the workers to leave the premises 
in a condition fit to associate with their families. 
In 1900 the Corporation fitted up at their Mar- 
garet Street Baths three spray and shower 
baths in order to carry out experiments before 
proceeding to construct an establishment of 
people’s baths. The experiments. were con- 
tinued for more.than twelve months, and the ex- 
perience gained has been utilised in the design 
of the Beacon Street People’s Baths. The dis- 4. 
trict in which these baths have been erected is # 
in close proximity to the docks, and the estab- 
lishment it is hoped will be largely used by men 
who are employed at the docks, and by the 
families of those who. reside in the vicinity. 
The establishment stands on anareaof 450 sq. yds., 
and cost £3,500, It compris2s seventeen shower 
and spray baths and four ordinary slipper baths. 
The baths are all situate on the ground floor ; 
there are separate entrances for males and 
females, with waiting-rooms, lavatories and con- 
veuiences. The baths are arranged in sections 
so that they may be used for males and females 
according to the demands of either sex, A care- 
taker’s house and laundry are also provided, 
tozether with the engineering department. 


Internal Arrangements. 


The two entrances are at the extreme sides of 
the building, whilst the pay-office and attend- 
ants’ hall is situate in the centre. Doors lead 
from the pay-office and attendants’ hall into 
both waiting-roomg, and also into the caretaker’s 
living-room and into the laundry. It may 
appear to many of you that the laundry ought 
not to be placed in the position it occupies, and 
that it ought to have been situate outside the 
baths building, or at least as far away from its 
present position as possible. The reason for its 
present position is of considerable consequence 
ia the working of the establishment, It is the 
intention that the staff of the establishment 
shall consist of a caretaker and his wife, with 
the assistance of a youth. These three persons 
will do all the work in connection with the 
establishment, from the issuing of — tickets, 
attendinz bathers, stoking the boiler, to the 
washing of towels, &c. It will thus be seen that 
it was absolutely necessary that the pay-office 
should be under observation from every room in 
the house, and also from the laundry, so that, 
however they might happen to be occupied, the 
attendants would command the pay-oflice and 
baths, The first floor comprises two bedrooms, 
coli-water tank room and store-room. In the 
basement are the stokehole and steam boiler, 
and a heating cellar in which is placed the 
apparatus for heating the water, &c, 


Dressing-rooms. 


The bath halls are top-lighted, and are heated 
by steam radiators and steam pipes in the roof. 
The bataos are formed in cabicles. The division 
walls of the bath- and dressing-rooms are built in 
Shepwood enamelled bricks, with rounded angles 
and semicircular ends ; there are no door frames 
or doors, so there is nothing to decay. It is the 
intention, instead of- having doors, to provide 
rubber curtains between the bath- and dressing- 
room, and s)me washable material between the 
dressing-room and corridor. The dressing-rooms 
to shower and spray baths average from 3ft, Yin. 
by 3ft. 3in. to 4ft. 10in. by 3ft. 9in., and the 
bathrooms 8ft. 9in. by 3ft. 3in. to 3ft, 9in. by 
4ft. Each dressing-room is provided with hat 
and coat hooks (these are made of galvanised 
cast-iron, and are built in the brickwork) and 
wood seat; the floor of the dressing-room is 
granolithic, and is sloped to the bathroom, so 
that it drains into the footbath; it is covered 
bya movable wood grating similar to those 
found on board ship. 
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Spray and Shower-Bath Rooms, 

The spray and shower-bath rooms are pro- 
vided with an enamelled footbath designed so 
that the minimum quantity of water will suffice 
to enable the bather to wash his feet ; it is fixed 
in the floor so that its top edge is slightly below 
the level of the floor, and it is fitted with plug 
and chain and overflow. The spray and shower- 
bath are both provided with warm and cold 
water ; the spray mantel is fixed on the wall of the 
bath ; the shower-bath is simply a ring shower ; 
the shower is in the form of a ring and not of a 
colander because the water falls in a gentle 
shower on to the shoulders of the bather, whilst 
the top of his head and his face are perfectly 
free from water, thereby getting over the trouble 
of water striking the head, obviating the conse- 
quences of shock to the system, and doing away 
with the difficulty in breathing generally ex- 
perienced whilst under an ordinary shower- 
bath. 

The arrangement for the manipulation of the 
hot and cold water is such that it deserves 
special mention : special valves and mixers have 
be2n designed for the purpose. The arrangement 
is such that when it is once set by the attendant 
the bather can only obtain the warm water of 
the temperature desired and no warmer, thus 
avoiding any possible chance of being scalded, 
whilst he can gradually cool it down until it is 
cold. Tbe bather controls the valves by means 
of pulls, four in number, namely, warm and 
cold to both the spray and shower bath, and in 
order that he may have his. hands free to wash 
himself with he can fix the pulls down by 
means of hooks on the wall of the bathroom. 
The soap-dish is of enamelled fireclay and is 
built into the wali, 


Slipper Bathrooms, 


The slipper bathrooms are similar to the 


ordinary slipper bathrooms found in public 
baths, and therefore require no explanation 
other than why they are provided. The reason 
for their provision is twofold—first, that as it is 
impossible fcr a person to wash a child in a 
shower or spray bath, some provision ought to 
be made to enable the parents to wash their 
children in an establishment of this kind, 7.e., 
this refers to children not old enough to bathe 
in our free open-air baths, which Liverpool was 
the first to introduce. And, again, slipper baths 
are taken on the advice of medical men as a 
means of curing certain ailments; therefore it 
was deemed necessary that such baths, to a 
small extent, should be included in the scheme, 
Arrangements are also made for the drying of 
bathers’ clothing during the time occupied in 
bathing. Thus, on a wet day, any person who 
has been out in the rain may, whilst bathing, 
have his clothing dried, and thereby be able to 
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water, 
| quirements, and drying bathers’ clothing; one 


| return to his home clean in body and with dry 
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PROPOSED NEW BUILDING FOR THE WESTMINSTER FEMALE REFUGE: EL] VATION TO TUPTON 
STREET, H. PERCY ADAMS, F.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT, vale ees 
“ Royle’s” calorifier and storage cylinder com- 
bined, capable of heating 1,000 gals, of water. 
per hour from 32 degs, to 132 degs. Fahr., with a 
storage capacity of 180 gals. The condensed 
steam from the calorifier and heating pipes and 
radiators is pumped back by means of a small 
donkey pump into. the steam boiler. A cold-— 
water storage tank of 1,500. gals. capacity is 
provided. Sr, 

The building is constructed in brick and stone, 
the bath hals are faced with white enamelled 
bricks to the height of the baths divisions, 


clothing. This is an important feature, and one 
that ought not to b2 lost sight of in designing a 
bath of this class. 


Heating and Materials, 


The engineering of this establishment is very 
simple, It consists of one Cornish boiler 
Sft. by 4ft. to provide the steam for heating 
heating atmosphere and laundry re- 


23in. thick (Shepwood), and the floors are 
granolithic. The waste water from the 
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where it passes through an interceptor into 
a manhole connected with the sewer by 
means of a syphon. The whole of the 
piping for water service is of lead, and_ 
the fittings are of copper and brass. — 
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Planting, ay HS ; 
The planning of people’s baths depends 

chieflyon the shape of the site available, 

but as the hall and rooms required may- 


ce ieee 


culties will be experienced with any ordi- 
‘nary site; care, however, ought to be 
taken to have the arrangements as sym- 
metrical as possible. It 18 advirable that 


either sex, leading into a waitipg hall, from 
which access to the baths is obtained. 
bath hallought to-be in sections or blocks, — 
so arranged that they may be used for 
males or femalesas required. Should there 
be ample room at disposal, the size of the 
dressing-rooms would not be too large if | 
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‘could be the same size. The minimum 
size of either rooms should not be Jess than 
3ft. Gin. by 3ft. 3in, The corridors may be 
from 4ft. to 6ft. wide; 5ft. is a fairly good 
Aaa if the corridor ig not more t} an 30ft. 
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i the divisions are built with enamelled bricks | 


baths is carried away by. what is almost an 
open channel to the outside of the building, — 


be of any form no uosurmountable diffi- — 


there should be two entrances, one for — 


The — 


made 4ft. by 4ft. Gin., and the bathrooms — 
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The engineering requirements are not exten- 
sive and may be of several descriptions. The 
crux of the question is an adequate supply of 
hot and cold water. The hot water may be 
obtained by heating cold water with steam in a 
calorifier from a s'eam boiler, or by the house- 
hold or greenhouse circulating system ; if either 
of the latter systems is adopted, provision must 
be made in the laundry for boiling towels. 


Materials. 

The question of deciding what materials to 
use in the construction of baths is undoubtedly 
one that gives architects and engineers con- 
siderable food for thought, not so much from 
want of knowledge of suitable materials, but 
from the troublesome question of cost. Public 
bodies require buildings good and substantial, 
yet when their architect or engineer suggests 
that for a public bath iron ought to take the 
place of wood, and enamelled bricks or even 
marble ought to take the place of plaster or 
ordinary brickwork, and that all pipes ought to 
be either copper or lead, and so on, then they 
begin to think their adviser is extravagant or 
even ambitious, It is not so, however; the best 
and most suitable materials are the cheapest in 
the end. Buildings ought to be constructed so 
that the annual charge for the maintenance of 
the fabric is reduced to the minimum; at the 
same time the materials shall be such that they 
give to the establishment an air of cleanliness 
and comfort. No public building should be 
erected that will not last at least thirty years 
(the term for which a loan is granted) without 
unnecessary cost to the ratepayers. 


Vital Considerations. 

The following are the three chief advantages 
of the spray and shower bath as a bath for the 
people :—(1) The best medium tor cleansing the 
body; (2) provides for. the comfort \of the 


bather ; (3) the economics of the system. With ~ 


regard to the first point, undoubtedly the best 
means of thoroughly cleausing the body is by 
means of a Turkish -bath; not only is the sur- 
face of the skin cleansed, but the whole of the 
pores of the skin are cleansed and the body is 
left in a condition much to be desired, In con- 
sidering the best means for our purpose we must 
consider the class of people we have to cater 


for, and the nature of their employment. When 


we consider this, we can only arrive at one con- 
clusion, and that is—we have to cater for a 
class who have to earn their bread by the sweat 
of their brow; only the very small minority 
‘live sedentary lives; consequently the question 
of cleansing the pores of the skin as cleansed by 
the Turkish bath may be left out of the question 
—perspiration during their labour keeps the 
pores of theirskinin order, What we have to do 
is to cleanse the surface oftheskin. That being so 
the spray and shower bath is the best medium. 
In comparison to the slipper bath the shower 
and spray bath is by far the more economical. 
Given both a dressing-room and bathroom, it 
occupies only half the floor space of an ordinary 
slipper bathroom, so that tne building cost per 
spray and shower bath is considerably less than 
per ordinary slipper bath. The cost of main- 
tenance is also very much reduced. The ordinary 
slipper bath consumes on an average 50 to 
60 gals. of. water, not including the shower, 
where one is attached, Tne shower and spray 
bath, even when most lavishly used, does not 
consume more than 10 gals. of water; moreover 
the cost of fuel tor heating must be five times 
greater for ordinary slipper baths than it is for 
shower and spray baths, The number of atten- 
dants required to work the baths is in favour of 
the shower and spray baths, as there are no 


baths to be filled, and, what is of the greatest 


importance, there is not the slightest possibility 
of drowning taking place, certainly not acci- 
dentally ; and even if a bather wished to commit 
suicide he would haye the greatest difficulty in 
doing so. 

One shower and spray bath will do the work 
of at least two slipper baths, the time occupied 
in taking the shower and spray bath being half 
the time occupied in taking a slipper bath; in 
most cases it will be found that tne proportion 
will work out at 3 to 1. 

If the baths now built become popular with 
the working classes, I hope that before long the 
Corporation ot Liverpool will erect others at 
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distances of about a quarter to half a mile along 
the entire system of their seven miles of docks, 
the entire cost of which would not exceed the 
cost of one of their existing large public. baths, 
which averages from £20,000 to £30,000. 


WESTMINSTER FEMALE REFUGE. 


OR forty-six years the Westminster Female 
Refuge has been carried on at 14, Great 
College Street, S.W. It is now proposed to 
build a new refuge on a site in Tufton Street, 
which the committee of the institution has 
secured from the Heclesiastical Commissioners 
on a lease for 999 years. The designs have been 
prepared by Mr, H. Percy Adams, F.R.I.B,A. 
As will be seen from the accompanying plans, 
the ground floor is to consist mainly of the 
dining-room and offices, with a good piece of 
garden at the back; on the first floor will be 
the matron’s dining-room, an office, a spare 
room and spacious classroom ; the feature of 
the second floor will be the chapel; whilst on 
the third and fourth floors will be the sleeping 
apartments, An appeal is now being made for 
£3,000 towards the new building. Contribu- 
tions should be sent to John Charles. Thynne, 
Es4., Little Cloisters, Westminster Abbey. 
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Law Cases. 


Workmen’s Compensation: Judges at Variance, — 
Cooper & Crane v. Wright.—This case recently 
came before the House of Lords. It was an 
appeal from an order of the Court of Appeal 
reversing an order of a county-court judge. The 
appellants are builders in Nottingham, and the 
respondent a slater and tiler. In 1900 a man 
called Brady was employed by the respondent 
as a slater’s labourer on a building in Angle 
Row, Nottingham, which was being constructe 1 
by means of scaffolding. The appellants were 
engagediin the construction, und they employed 
the respondent to do the slating of the roof. 
Brady was fatally injured by the collapsing of a 
hoist for raising the slates. The widow of  le- 
ceased sought compensaticn from the respondent 
under the Workmen’s Compensation Act, 1897. 
The respondent said he was not the “ynder- 
taker” of any work under the Act, The county- 
court judge ordered the appellants to pay £217 
to the deceased’s widow, but held that the appel- 
lants were entitled to be indemnified by the 
respondent. Be appeal the Court of Appeal 
held that Cooper & Crane were not entitled to 
an indemnity for what they had to pay to 
the widow ; also that they were the “unfer- 
takers,’ and Wright was a sub-contractor. The 
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appellants then came to the House of Lords. 
The Lord Chancellor, Lord Shand and Lord 
Davey were of opinion that the decision of the 
Court of Appeal against the indemnity was 
wrong, Lords Brampton and Robertson that it 
, wasright. The result was that the appeal was 
allowed by a majority of their lordships. The 
judgment of the county-court judge was accord- 
ingly restored. 

A Sequel to a Lock-out.—A case of considerable 
importance to employers of labour and trade- 
unionists was recently heard before his Honour 
Judge Coventry at a special sitting of the Black- 
pool County Court. It was brought by a joiner 
named Balcock against the St. Anne’s Master- 
Builders Federation, with their chairman, secre- 
tary and a member of the committee, for having 
practically conspired to persuade a firm of 
builders by whom the plaintiff was employed to 
break their contract with, him on account of 
his action in regard to a lock-out which took 
place. In giving judgment his Honour said he 
did not think there was evidence. enough on 
which to find a verdict for plaintiff, There was 
no evidence to show that there was any hostile 
feeling between the secretary of the Masters’ 
Federation and the secretaty of the Men’s 
Union ; still less was there evidence of any 
feeling between the association and the man. 
It scemed to him that the obvious reason why 
the man was picked out was that he was the 
secretary for the men, and they were simply 
carrying out their own rules with the object of 
getting the strike ended as soon as they could. 
He could not find evidence that the dismissal 
was secured with the intention of injuring the 
man, and he found for the defendants. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Design, 

Lonpon, E.C.—N.S. writes: “In what book 
can | find instruction relating to all styles of 
designing (especially wallpaper) ?”’ 

See Walter: Cranes ‘Bases of Desir” 
(George Bell*& Sons, price 6s. nett), and the 
section “ Paperhanger”’ in “Specificition No. 
5” (published at there offices, price 5s, nett), 
corrected by Mr, Walter Crane. 


Colouring for Pipes. 
LivERPOOL.—D. H, W. writes: “ What is the 
correct colouring for different pipes connected 
with drainage?” 
Sewage pipes should be coloured red, and rain- 
and surface-water pipes blue. 


Medieval Watch-Tower on the Propylea, Athens. 

NEWCASTLE writes: Kindly give some in- 
formation about the square tower on the south 
side of the Propylea at Athens at the side of the 
tower of victory (shown on photographs, c. 1865). 
When was it built and when taken down, as 
modern photographs do not show it?” 

The medizeval watch-tower which once occu- 
pied the south wing of the Propylea is generally 
assigned to the time of the Burgundian dukes of 
Athens, but it can only be said with certainty 
that the date of its erection is not later than the 
fifteenth century, The tower was taken down 
in 1874 by the Greek Archeological Society, with 
funds supplied by Dr. Schliemann. During its 
removal many stones belonging to the south 
wing of the Propylea were found embedded in 
the walls, and these we believe have been restored 
to their original positions. J. A.M. 


Agreements with Corporate Bodies. 

RAMSEY, I.M.—J. J. B. writes.: ‘I am doing 
some work for a corporate board, and | wish to 
have a proper agreement with them. The whole 
board go out of office in October next, before my 
work will be completed, and a completely new 
‘.poard will be elected, who may repuiiate the 
doings of their predecessors if agreements are 
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not under seal. 
be procured?” SN Sor 

As English law frequently does not apply to 
the Isle of Man, it would be not only wisest but 
essential: that a local solicitor should be con- 
sulted, and the agreement drawn up by him; 
while useful information might be obtained 
from Macey’s ‘‘ Conditions of Contract.” 

eG, Age. ake 


Steam Heating Apparatus. 


_LIVERPOOL.— LOCOMOTION writes: “Ina hot- 
water heating system with steam calorifiers for a 


series of isolated blocks, instead of making a_ 


separate steam-supply connection to the heating 
and hot-water supply calorifiers, as at A, would it 
be practicable to so connect the two calorifiers 
that the exhaust steam from the hot-water 
supply calorifier would pass to and heat the 
water in the heating calorifier, as at B, and if so 


would there be any saving in the steam con- 


sumption? The hot-water supply calorifier is 
placed first soas to receive the full benefit of the 
live steam ; the heating calorifier could be-cut 
off in summer weather, and the other only 
worked. The condense would of cours? 
returned to hot well or drain.” 

To supply the calorifiers separately as at A on 
querist’s sketch is much better than the arrange- 
ment shown at B. The latter is so undesirable 
that it may fairly be termed impracticable. With 
proper regulators on the calorifiers there should 
be very little exhaust steam to do anything with. 
It would therefore mean forcing all the steam 
used in the heating calorifier through the hot- 
water calorifier, No appreciable saving would 
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result.. But by connecting as at B, there is the 


great disadvantage that the regulation of the 
heating of water in the heating calorifier is 
partially lost control of. 1t depends on- the 
pressure of steam in the mains and the amount 
cf work the radiators have to do. But it also 
depends on the amount of water drawn from the 
hot-water supply: for if a large quantity of 
hot water be drawn the cold water which re- 
places it will require a large quantity of steam 
until it also is heated, and while the temperature 
of the cold water is being raised the heating 
calorifier would receive very little steam, and in 
cold weather the temperature of the water in the 
radiators would be materially reduced through a 
Tun on the hot-water supply. G. A. ALLAN, 


Value of Architect’s and Surveyor’s Practice. 


ONE WHO IS ABOUT TO PURCHASE writes: 
‘What amount should be given for the purchase 


of an architect’s and surveyor’s practice estab- - 


lished twenty-five years, exclusive of the value 
of the office fixtures, drawings, pictures, &c.? 
The average income for the last five years has 
been taken at £1,000 per annum nett. There 
are no appointments, but the work is general 
and yaried. If a partnership, what would be 
the value of one-half share, and of a third share 
only?” 

This is a most difficult question to answer 
satisfactorily. It ought in any individual case 
to be submitted to an arbitrator agreed upon by 
both parties, he being allowed access to the 
books, and being giyen every information as to 
the nature of the practice and the restrictions 
to which the vendor is willing to submit and 
the introduction which he will give to the pur- 
chaser. Some practices are so entirely personal 
that they have no selling yvalue—others so 
scattered that no restriction as to distance 
within which the vendor may open an office 
will prevent his old clients from following him. 
In any case when purchasing an entire business 
it is to be expected that a considerable part of 
the existing clientéle will be lost, there being 
nothing to restrain clients from going to known 
competitors rather than to an unknown suc- 


When can such an agreement 


be 


_expected, but the rough has to be taken with’ — 


cessor. Two years’ purchase is consequently 
the utmost value, as a rule, where there are no 
appointments transferable, while three years’ 
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purchase would not be an extravagant price for ~ 


a fairly certain half-share, this again diminish- 
ing as the share is reduced towards little more 


_than an assistant’s salary. In all these cases — 
there is needed care to ascertain that the average 


value of past years has not depended much on 
some one large contract recently completed, 


_ Reciprocal Diagrams for Roof-Trusses. _ 

MorPetTH.—L, A, L, writes: “Kindly give 
the reciprocal diagram for an iron roof of the 
accompanying-design (not reproduced).” ; 
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Similar enquiries have been answered from 


time to time, and we must refer our corre- 
spondent. to p. 442 of our issue for July 18th, 
1900, and to pp. 202 and 220 respectively of our 


issues for October 30th and November 6th, 1901, — 


for information which will enable him to work | 


out the diagram for himself, 


Lighting for Country Mansion. 

Lonpon, §8.W.—W. F. R. writes: “Is there 
any satisfactory illuminant, other than electric 
light or acetylene, suitable for a country 
mansion ?” seeds, 

We would suggest the Kitson system of light- 
ing, consisting. of incandescent mantles usel 


' withoillamps. Particulars can be obtained from _ 


the Kitson Lighting Company of Great Britain, 


Ltd., 1, Victoria Embankment, E.C, 


Storage Water Tanks, me 
UPPER CLAPTON.—W. J. writes: “Kindly 


recommend a good work on large storage water 


cisterns.” Hie, ates 
There are some notes on water tanks in 


Matheson’s ‘Aid Book to Engineering Knte1-~ 


prise” and Tudsbery and Brizhtmore’s * Prin- 
ciples of Waterworks Engineering.” Both are 
published by Messrs. EK, & F. N. Spon, Ltd, 
We know of no -book dealing specially with 
the subject. 
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Architect and Client. 

QUERIST writes: ‘I designed and am super- 
intending the erection of a house and stables, 
&e., costing about £1,500, for which I agreed to 
charge 5 per cent. and 2 per cent. for quantities. 
The house is more than half finished and my 


client expresses himself perfectly satisfied with ~ 


it. I received a cheque for £40 and sent»an 
ordinary receipt for it : but much to my surprise 
I received a letter from asolicitor whom my 
client had instructed stating that it must be 
clearly understood there was no liability to pay 
anything more than the 7 per cent., and request- 


ing the drawings, quantities, &c., to be sent to 


his client. I naturally objected to this. In the 
contract it is provided that the woodwork shall 
be given one coat of priming only, my client 
intending to obta’‘n further estimates for the 
other three coats and also an estimate for gates, 
&e.. This work I now refuse to have anything 
to do with.- Am I justified? My client has 


been very troublesome from the beginning; he ~ 
has written me nearly 100 letters, required 


alterations, asked me to meet a water diviner, 
&e.”” ¥ : = 

We think there has b2en considerable want 
of tact shown on both sides. There is no caus: 


for dispute in the present matter and no good 
The form of receipt you gave’ 
is quite in order, but if the client wishes it we 


will come from it. 


cannot see why astatement sould not be made 
in it that it is on account of 7 per cent. on the 
cost of the work. You are entitied to refuse to 
give up the contract drawings and specifications, 


which are your property, but facility should be ~ 


afforded the client to consult them at your office. 


You are also entitled to refuse to do any further 
work for him, but we consider it would be only 
right that you should superintend, &c., the extra 
painting works, &c., which will of course be paid 
tor by commission on the cost. 
client’s fussiness, this is only what is to be 


-the smooth. Tact will generally make things 
-easy, but if an architect doe3 not like the way 


sion early. 


As regards your 


_ things are going he should throw up his commis- 
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Correspondence. 


Building Construction: Books anl Practice. 


To the Editor’ of THe BuiLpERS’ JOURNAL, 


BIRMINGHAM, rene 
Sir,—I should be exceedingly obliged if you 
would inform me of a Building Construction 
book (Advanced) which meets with the require- 
ments of the South Kensiogton examination in 
this subject. ‘ Rivington’s Advanced” and 
‘‘ Mitchells Advanced” are absolutely inade- 
quate. As to several of the questions set in this 
last examination, it is impossible to find the 
correct answer.—Y ours truly, 8. N.C, 
[Our correspondent will find the Advanced 
questions answered in our issue for May Lith. 
Taere was a change of syllabus last year. We 
siy that some special guidance was nee led 
in preparation for the examiuations, aud we 
gave a number of lessons which students who 
followed them will have no doubt found useful, 
pitcicularly io stress-diazram drawing and the 
quantitative dealing with common materials. 
These matters are specially important ion the 
papers. But the student must get away from 
the idea that he is to learn building construction 
from books as a process of questiou and .answer 
like a catechism. One of the most successful 
teachers we have known stid that for the 
teacher to ask questions is the wrong ideal : good 
teaching induces the student to ask questions. 
The very commonest things -necessary for the 
practical builder to know are not even men- 
tioned in books on building construction. For 
example, ladders, It may be said that working 
with a ladder is a workman’s business, but the 
safe working with ladders is of tte highest 
importance. 
nice questions of fanciful reactions of ladders 
against walls, a ladder resting on the top edge 
of a parapet or window-sill, and projecting 
above 1, is less liable to slip than a ladder whose 
top, bears against a vertical wall, &c.. How are 
ladders made, and of what materials, &c. ? 
most valuable source of information on building 
construct.on is the actual work to be seen going 
on around us.. The student is invited by the 
syllabus “‘to los3 no opportunity to see works 
iu progress”; let him observe what is going on, 
and let him fearlessly quote what he has seen : 
it may be not the best way, but if he makes it 
clear that he has s2en the thing done, a com- 


_ . mon-sense examiner is bound to give credit for 


- whatever common-sense the answer shows, It 
is hopeless to get a thorough knowledge of 
building from books, together with two or three 
hours a week teaching. Books are good, teach- 
ing is good, but they are only good in conjunc- 
tion with actual observation. J'he only way in 
which an examiner can make the recommenda- 
tion ‘to see works in construction” more than 
a piece of pious advice is to make it “ pay” 
in his examinations, There is much room for 


improvement in the books, but they can never 


be made to cover the whole of the ground. We 
have done somethiug to “give a lead” with 
our lessons. In preparing the solutions which 
we have given a practical man has written 
_ down, with as ‘] ttle consultation with books as 
possible, practical answers. Toese answers may 
be quibbied over: it may be said that they are 
not the best possible solutions: let it be re- 


~ membered that the best possible is never attained 


in practice, ‘It is useful to re nember that there 
is no such thing as an elementary question : 
what a student knows about a question, if he 
knows anything and writes it down, is his 
elementary answer. There was, an element- 
‘ary answer to the famous question “* Why does 
‘an apple fall?” before Newton’s time, and there 


is not yet a complete answer to that question,— 
DEBS SP ns 


In the answer to question 32, Advanced Stage 
(see p. 202 of our issue for May 14th), the 
bending moment was given as 761°75, This of 
course savuld be 79°75. 


_ The Great Hall of Taunton Castle has recently 

been torougbly restored, and is now a museum, 
The first castle on the site was erected about the 

‘year 700, and the great hall, which has been 

restored, was the scene of the ‘* Bloody Assize” 
held there by Judge Jeffreys, 
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Leaving to books on mechanics: 
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SOUTH KENSINGTON 
EXAMINATIONS, 


QU4SfIONS AND ANSWERS IN BUILDING 
CONSIRUCILON,—HONOURS: Part 1. 


[The questions and answers in the Elementary 
Stage were published in our issue for May 
7th last, and those in the Advanced’ Stage 
in our issue for May ltth. Of the paper 
now given it was not permissible to answer 
more than 'six questioas, one at least to be 
selected from each of the first t vo divisions 
and two trom the last. | 


Division I. 


41, D&sSCRIBE the complete operation of brick 
making. Candidates who have experience of 
the actusl operation should auswer from their 
direct observation as far as possible, (45) 

Good building bricks are made from very 
different “clays.” The mode of making depends 
very much upon the demand; for small local 
demand simple hand-working methods are used ; 
where suitable clay, &c, are abundant, te 
demand great and means of distribution good, 
elaborate machinery is used and the bricks are 
burnt in continuous burning kilns, 

The locality in which I have seen brick- 
making is fortunate in having a natural material 
well proportioned to make good bright red hard 
The geological formation is Trias: the 
rock may be described as a clayey sandstone 
which softens to a mud when exposd to the 
weather. There is chalk in the neighbourhood, 
which is available to grind and mix with the 
“clay.” The material is free from pebbles. 
The bricks are now mostly made in a large way 
by machinery, but there are still some clamp- 
burnt bricks made by hand. The clay mix- 
ture (chalk-breeze and ‘“‘clay”) is weathered, dug 
over in layers, and wetted; it is next passed 
through a pug mill and brought to the proper 
consistency for moulding. The mould is formed 
by the sides and ends of a box of the shape of a 
brick, but of a size to allow for shrinkage in 
dryiag and burning: it has neither bottom nor 
top: the moulder wets it to facilitate lifting it 
off the moulded brick. The mould is Jaid on the 
table, a lump of clay is dashed into it and pressed 
to fit it; the surplus clay is cleaned off. A boy 


_ carries off the moulds and their contents to the 


hack, The hack-floor is prepared level and 
sanded ; on this the first green bricks are laid, the 


ae "Sapwood., 
ig. Heart, 


Sapwood 


ee eae 


FEL EE = Cylinders of growth 
E asin thickruess of cylinders, 


road Stler grains; Medullary Rays, 


~side view. 
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* moulds are lifted off and returned to the moulder, 
The course of green bricks when s)mewhat firm 
is sprinkled with a thin layer of sand and a fresh 
course laid upon it. When the green or raw 
bricks are partially dry, they are rearranged on 
the hacks, wider spaces are left between the 
bricks, and the hacks are built higher. The 
hacks (walls of unburnt bricks about 4ft. high) 
are covered in wet weather with light frames 
thatched with straw. When the bricks are suffi- 
ciently san- and air-dried they are built into 
clamps for burning. 

A clamp is a rectangular, carefully-built heap 
of bricks with the lower courses open and 
having layers of breeze in the lower beads; there 
are wider openings—fire (live) holes—in the 
bottom courses at which fire is applied to burn 
the clamp. The outside is formed with inferior 
old bricks and plastered with clay, Fire is applied 
at the fire-holes, the breeze burns, tha whole 
mass heats and remains hot for several weeks 
till the bricks are burnt, the outer skin is 
removed and the bricks are taken away as they 
cool. 

*42. A portion of the trunk of an oak, Draw 
a cross-section (the clean freshly-sawn and 
sm othed end of the trunk polished if necessary), 
Show such markingsas you think deserve notice 
and description. Suppose that the tree is sawn 
longitudinally on the line A B, and that the sawn 
face is polished, sketch such markings as will 
appear (what a house-painter imitates in grain- 

Show the markings when the cut is on 

the line cp. Identify the various portions of 

structure which present different appearances in 

the three sections. Show how you would take a 

plank that would be least affected in its breadth 

by shrinkage in seasoning. (45) 

(See accompanying illustrations.) 


43. Describe the quarrying of a good building 
stone. Give the geological formation to which 
it belongs, or name the quarry and give the 
general character of the stone. Sketch and 
describe the tools used. If the candidate has 
had opportunity to see actuil quarrying, he 
should endeavour to describe what he has 
seen. (45) 

The cutting of rock in tunnelling or in open 
tailway cuttings, &c., is a different operation 
from “quarrying”; the purpose is different. 
For quarrying the purpose is to get the stone of 
the proper size and shape for building ; but the 
clearing away of material so as to be able to 
reach the building store is often a ne eszary 


Rings of growth seross-seclion cf eylinders of grevih. 
—\ Medullary Rays on end. 


(42) 


Cylinders of growth intersected by a plane. 
The bend in the tree (&e.) casily accounts for CPPlavaniee . 
Longitudinal streaks shew Medullary Rays, on edge. 
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Solution to Question Fs. 


part of quarrying. For such purposes blasting | 
powder and other explosives will be found to be | 
useful. Blasting powder is also useful for | 
breaking up rocks into convenient fragments for 
rough walling. Tor blasting purposes holes are 
“jumped” or ‘‘drilled” by means of steel 
jumpers (or drills). A charge of blasting powder | 
is placed in the. bottom of a hole; a Bickford | 
fuze is pushed down the hole to the powder; | 


the hole is filled with tamping, and the fuze is | 


cut to the proper length and fired. Good stones 
are broken off by drilling holes in a straight line 
and breaking the block along this line by plugs | 
and feathers; or slots about 3in. long, lin. wide 
and 3in, deep may be cut, and wedges driven in | 
so.as to fracture the stone along the line. This | 
latter metbod is common for quarrying blocks of 
mountain limestone, with the working of which 
I am familiar. Plugs and feathers in round | 
holes are useful for getting granite blocks. The 
tools used in a large well-worked quarry are 
very various. Stones are sometimes cut out by 
continuous wire bands worked by a steam 
engine. I have seen work of this kind. Cranes 
may be large and powerful. Pumping machinery 
is often needed to keep the deeper parts of the 
quarry free from water. (For some simple 
quarrying tools see accompanying illustrations.) 
a, Plug and feathers for round holes in granite ; 
b, wedge for rectangular holes. in mountain 
limestone (or other stones for which this mode 
is suitable); c, end of tamping bar; d, one 
end of scraper; e, other end of scraper; f | 
shows a row of holes drilled to provide for the | 
breaking off of a piece of granite along the line 
AB, using plugs and feathers in the holes, 
Division II. 

*44, Determine graphically the stresses in the 
roof-truss shown. Mark the amount of the stress 
in each member, on the member, and show com- 
pression by the sign + and tension by the 
sign —. 

(See accompanying illustration.) 

Note.—The drawing shows two ways of ob- 
taining the reactions on the walls; it would, of 
course, be sufficient for the student to show one 
way. The reactions on the walls are taken.as 
being parallel—as being the simplest assumption 
to deal with.. When the truss rests in stirrups 
the reactions may be taken to be parallel; when 
it rests directly on the walls the reactions are 
indeterminate, because if one wall yields to the 


horizontal force the other wall then has more to 
Dealing with a roof- truss in this way is only 


the load 68; 26 and 26 by 52; 6 and 6 by 12. 
Take moments about the bearing point on the 
right wall (the figures 98, 66, &c., are got by 
using the scale of forces temporarily as a scale 
of distances), Proceeding by the “polar” and 
“funicular”? method, the work is also simplified 
by compounding the loads as shown. This — 
question tests the student’s epee in 1 routine - 
stress-drawing. 
45. A brick wall is 10ft. ele it is 133in, 
thick; it may be taken as resting, without 
adhesion, on a horizontal bed at the ground level, : 
and on which it bears uniformly. . Assuming its a 
weight to be 120lbs. per cub. ft., and that its af 
safe load (for crushing) is 8 tons per sq. ft., what — a 
wind-pressure per sq. ft. will it safely bear? — § 
Sketch a vertical cross-section and show. the ag 
centre of pressure on the bed which willaccord 
with the assumption of a maximum pressure of _ . 
8 tons per sq. ft. ad (22 PB . 
(See accompanying illustration.) ioc 
The wall weighs "62. tons per ft. run, and at fe ; 
8 tons per sq. ft.*a breadth of ‘0775ft. would 
carry it, Make@ B= ‘O775ft., draw BC torepre- — 
sent 8 tons to any scale, bisect GD in H, draw Wee 
CHE, take BF equal to } of BE: F is the 


part of the whole question of the roof con- | 
cerned. | 
The loads 14,20, 20 and 14 are replaced by 


=a otto fe 
\ Solution lo Question Jo. 


a centre of pressure when the wall is laid over by 
* | the wind in the conditions of the question. 

; . | BR=='0516ft. Weight of lft. run of wall, 1,4001bs, 
‘68 acting at centre of wall. 1,400 +5284=5 x 10x, 
| from ‘which « = 14° 79, or say 15lbs. per sq. ft. of a 
wind-pressure, Re 


» 


Note--If the wall is pressed Rota 
over by the wind to such an 
extent that there is a pressure 
of 8 tons per sq. ft. at B, the — 
breadth E B will carry it, 
having the pressure nought at 

E; that is, there will be no 
pressure from A to &, and the 


We 
anions R joint will gape at EB: strain Ise: 
. \ proportional to stress, Be, 
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46. What is the weight per ft, run of the 
mild steel joist shown (approximately)? The 


(9G) 


SW! 
38451 . 
beam under a load. For this formula to apply, 
in what way is the beam supported, and how is 
it loaded? What do the letters E and I represent ? 
: (45) 

-a, The area of this section is 2°9 sq. in. (a 
square inch of iron 3ft. long weighs 10lbs.) ; 
this joist is therefore 29lbs, per yd. or 94lbs, 
per ft. (probably intended to be 10lbs. per ft.). 

b. The beam is supported at each end, and it 
is uniformly loaded from end to end. 


formula D= gives the deflection of a 


e. Bis Young’s modulus of elasticity and lis 


the moment of inertia of the cross-section about 
the neutral axis, 


DivIsion IIT. 


47, A railway is carried over a common road 
on a masonry arch; the centre line of the 
railway makes an angle of 60 degs: with the 
centre line of the road ; the width of the ‘road 
is 24ft.; the arch is segmental! (at right angles 
to the centre line of the road), having a rise of 
Oft. Draw the half elevation of one face, show- 
ing the obtuse angle of an abutment, and showing 
the joints in the half ring. In what respects do 
these ring joints differ from the ring joints of a 
direct elliptical arch when they are drawn ag 
normals to the intrados curve? Show how you 
draw normals to an ellipse. escribe what you 
understand by a coursing helix in the sheeting 
of.a skew arch, (51) 

(See accompanying illustrations.) 

The figure over the elevation is a half plan of 


the intrados, having parallel lines marked upon 


it 3ft. apart. The curve A C is the development 
of the curve where the face meets the intrados. 
CD, D B, &c.,are equal spaces (the final space 
being a half space for the keystone) : from these 


are found the intrados edges of the ring stones, 


The joints are not really straight linés; they are 
curyes of intersection of the plane of the face 
with twisted surfaces (the coursing helices) : in 
the drawing they are straight lines radiating 
from 0, the point where the axis of the bridge 
cylinder meets the plane of the face. : 

F GH being a quarter of an ellipse, to draw 
a normal at G; draw the quadrant F @' 1, draw 
N G Gat right angles top F 0, draw P G' tangent 
at G’, the line P Gis tangent at G, and G T at 
right angles is a normal at G: or bisect the angle 
between lines to the foci. 

A coursing helix is the bed joint between two 
courses. It may be supposed to be generated by 


oe 


a straight line directed constantly to the axis 


of the bridge cylinder at right angles to it, and 
haying its extremities constantly, one in the 
intrados and one in the extrados. If we confine 


JeX1z X¥ 


<I par. 


‘ 


AND 


| 
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enters any wall. 
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our attention to the point in the intrados, its 
motion at any instant is compounded of two 
motions—one parallel to the axis of the bridge 
cylinder and the other in a circle whose plane 
is at right angles to the axis. The curve a B 
on the drawing is a horizontal projection of its 
path, assuming for the casein hand that the 
velocity in the circle: the velocity parallel to 


| the axis ::1.: /3 


“48, Design the truss shown. Sketch sections 
of its parts and the different joints to the scale 
What is the weight of the truss? (51) 
(See accompanying illustrations ) 
26ft., say 9yds. of lin. by 1}in. by 3, say 100lbs. 
96ft., say 32yds, of 2in. by 2in, by fin. ,, 320 ,, 


26yds. 1din. by fin. . - oe ge LOB, 
19yds. 2in. by Zin. - - - Deere tl art 
Add for pins, &e. - - - as tm) LOO 4 

905lbs. 


49. A hall ina girls’ school is 64ft. by 24ft. ; 
it is divided into three equal classrooms by 
movable partitions. The floor above is parti- 
tioned into music-rooms: it is important that 
no sound shall passthrough the floor and ceiling, 
The floor and ceiling are 
carried on rolled joists, 
which lie across the 24ft.. 
span, and these are 
managed so as to show 
below the ceiling as little 
as possible. No timber 
Give 
such sketches and ex- 
planations- as would 
fairly direct an intelli- 
gent foreman to have 
this. floor and ceiling 
properly and sufficiently 
constructed. (51) 

(See illustrations on 

next page.) 

The plan shows the 
positions of the girders 
which have been built in 
the walls in the proper 
positions, The joists 
tun from girder to gir- 
der, and at the end walls 
they rest in sleepers 
which lie close to the 


walls and bear upon 
j-irons which have 
been built in. (Iron is 


fairly safe from rust 
when surrounded by 
Portland cement.) When 
a rolled joist is built 
into a wall in a block 
of cement masonry or 
concrete, it may be made 
to bear both on the top and bcttom flange, 


~ and it is probably better without a template in 


the ordinary meaning of the word. ‘The girders 
(joists) AA are arranged to carry the folding 
partitions. The sketch B shows the flooring 
joists and ceiling joists meeting at a girder, and 
it is fairly clear... The sketch C shows flooring 
joists (Yin. by 2in.) tusked into the sleeper at 
the end walls. The -irons (3in. by 3m. 
by 3in.) are built into the walls at’the proper 
levelin cement masonry; the sleepers (14in. by 
4in.) are notched to rest on the irons; they are 
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mortised and notched to take the joists, The 
notching for the tusks should be “easy,” to 
enable the joists to be got in without forcing: 
e is pugging, f shows the boards on which 
the pugging rests. Ceiling joists are 4in. by 
2in. They rest on pieces laid on the bottom 
flanges of the girders which are arranged to 
cairy a capping-piece below, hiding the iron of 
the girder. 

It is unnecessary to go into minute details of 
laying the flooring and lathing and plastering 
the ceiling; this is routine which the foreman 
understands. 

*50. The drawing shows the outline of portion 
of a building and the direction of public sewer, F, 
near it. Show by neat sketches how you would 
propose to execute drainage to serve the wastes 
shown: A, water-closet soil-pipe; B, the bath 
waste ; C, the down-spouting ; D, scullery waste ; 
E, pantry waste. Give such short explanations 
as you think are needed. . State shortly what 
you think is the whole duty of house drains. 

(51 
(See accompanying illustrations.) ; 

I take the rainwater from C to the same trap 
as B, the bath waste, because this ensures the 
trap being always sealed (which might not be 
the case with a rainwater trap in dry weather). 
The other wastes are led direct to the connecting 
chamber. This chamber is made either with a 
purpose slab of inverts or well-formed with 
section inverts set in good concrete; itis to have 
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Solution to Question JI/ 


glazed brick walls laid in cement and backed 


“with concrete. The top is to havea good fairly 


tight galvanized cover 2ft. 6in. by 2ft. 6in., hinged, 
and with fastener and key. The water-closet soil- 
pipe is to connect properly by a tight joint to the 
drain, and the upright soil-pipe is carried up the 
full section to a sufficient height (covered with an 
openwork top to keep out birds, &c.) to allow for 
ventilation. At B there shall be a good three- 
way stoneware gulley with galvanized grating, 
cover to allow of cleaning out the trap and to 
permit surface-water to drain into it. At D and 
E there shall be good and sufficient grease traps, 
with good easy ways of cleaning and inspecting. 
At H there shall be a good form of main cutting- 
off trap, and to the house side there shall be an 
inlet ventilator. There are numbers of good 
traps for this purpose allowing facilities for 
cleansing. In confined spaces a pipe may be 
led from the ventilating part of this trap turned 
up against a wall and furnished with a valve 
ventilator, which will only allow air to get in, 
and will prevent gas (bad smells) escaping. 


It is best when possible to put on a good free 
open ventilator. (It should be noted that bad 
smells have their uses: they direct attention to 
things that are out of order.) oR Sa 
The duty of house drains is to convey com- 
pletely without any retention anywhere the 


sewage frcm the house to the sewer side of the — 


main cutting-off trap, The importance of this 
trap is very great; if it is defective disease 
germs may come from the public sewers by way 


“of the house drains to the house and premises. 


The traps and ventilating arrangements on 
house drains are needed because portions of 
sewage matter lodge in the drains, no matter 
how perfectly smooth and carefully laid they 
may be, Whenever special circumstances render 
it necessary, arrangements should be made for 
additional flushing of drains. What is commonly 
the most defective joint in a water-clost soil- 
pipe is where the porcelain is attached to the 
metal pipe. 
*51. Design staircas2 and landings in the hall 
shown so as to give access to the several dours, 
The staircase is of wood—oak. balusters and 


handra‘l, red-pine steps, strings, &c., returned © 


nosings, bracketed, &c. {llustrare your explana- 

tion by neat sketches. aie (OL) 
~ (See accompanying illustrations.) 

It will be found on trial that, having regard 

to headroom coming up the stairs and access to 

door B (chamber plan), we can afford no more 


than 10in. width (‘‘going’’—from front of one © 


riser to the front of the next), and it will be 
necessary to have a step up atCandD. The 
height of step from the ground floor to ¢ and D 
will be 7zin. There will be seventeen steps to 
the landing, one step up at © and D, and five 
risers (about 7in, each) from the landing to the 
lobby above. ua 
The handrail terminates at the bottom at a 


newel haying an acorno-shaped top, the shank — 


turned to a pattern to match the baluster 
shown; being 5in, by 5in. at squares; firmly 
fixed to floor and string snd step. The hand- 
rail snall be continuous, and its upper end shall 
be firmly fixed to the wall at the sice of the 
door B. A. ; 

52, A drawing-room 30ft. by 25 t; ceiling, 
14{t. over floor, is to be plastered. The two 
25ft. walls and one 30ft. wall are outside walls. 


Give full and minute instructions for the plaster- — 


ing of the room. Sketch profile of the cornice 


and any other mouldings you propose to use. 


There are two doors, one large double-leaved 
door and one ordinary-sized door (in a good 
house) ; there are four windows The combined 


area of doors, windows and fireplace ovr the 
Skirting 


level of skirting grounds is 360 sq. ft. 
grounds lft, over floor. Take quantities of the 
work, and estimate the cost. — 7G? 9) 

I assume that all the walls are to be battened 
to be lathed. Examine carefully the battening 
to see that it is true and that the grounds. for 


skirtings, &c., are truly in one plane (on each ©. 
wall) and that they are well fastened. (Vote.— — 


Woodwork ought to be s2cured to grounds with 
screws.) 


the plaster. 


joists are true. After lathing, the ‘walls and 


ceiling are first- and second-coated with coarse 
stuff : when this is done the cornice is roughed 
-out with gauged coarse stuff, and then the plain 
parts are run with fine-gauged putty. The 
- enrichments are prepared and fixed in position 
with gauged putty. The architrave shown is 


The cornice shown will require to be 
bracketed ; se2 that this is properly done and — 
that sufficient room ii allowed everywhere for — 
See that proper plugs are put infor — 
the holdfasts for the picture-rail, and arrange ~ 
that. the exact spots can be found after the 
plastering is finished. See that the ceiling — 


oN 


‘Euphrates itself. 


forms one side of Delhi and Agra. 


fr 
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also run with gauged putty and the enriched 
mouldings fixed; the deep frieze had also better 
be carefully set with fine-gauged stuff. 

The walls and ceiling should now be scoured 
and well set in fine finish. 

Nett dimensions of ceiling, 27°5 by 


- 995 ba AE : ere 6187 
Walls :—110 by 10=1,100 less 
~ 360 - ~ - ‘- aie (40°00 
Lath plaster and set - —- - = 1,358°75 
Cornice 1050, girt, say 2°3 - 241°5 
(4 mitres.) 
Frieze, 110 by 2 - = he - 220 
Architrave, 110 by 1% = - - 165 
J Sh $e 
Lath plaster and set, say 151 yds. 
at 3s, - - - - - 22130 
Cornice (bracketing done by car- 
penter), 242 sq. ft., say at 10d; 10 1 8 
Enrichments, 105ft. at 4s, - on BL. 0.0 
Frieze, 220 sq.ft. at Gd. - npr by L020 
Architrave, 165 sq. ft.at 8d. - 510 0 
Enrichments, 110ft. at 1s. - a bol. O 
£70 4 8 


THE GERMANS AT BABYLON. 
NEBUCHADNEZZAR’S PALACE. 


R. H. J. WHIGHAM, the special corre- 
spondent of the “ Morning Post,” recently 
sent to that newspaper a most interesting 
account of his investigations and travels in and 
around Babylon, where German archeologists 
have been busy for the past three years 
searching in the mounds of dust and débris. 
Many interesting remains of the great palace of 
King Nebuchadnezzar have been found. The 
chief apartment is the great hall immortalised 
by those words—Mene Mene Tekel Upharsin. 
Before it is a court with a well and two. round 
objects which may have been the bases of pillars 
supporting a portico, or protections for the roots 
of two palm trees. Then comes the outer wall 
of the ‘‘kasr,”’ going sheer down in a precipice 
of solid brickwork to the waterway which once 
was a wide canal, or perhaps a branch of the 
To the left of the Holy Way, 
whose brick pavement, covered with bitumen, is 
almost intact, crossed the waterway by a bridge 
long since departed, and proceeded in a long 
sweep to the great temple which lies partly 
disclosed in the mound which is called Amran. 
The German explorers have altogether altered 
the supposed plan of Babylon. Instead of an 
enormous square which included both Babel and 
Birs, fifteen miles apart as the crow flies, and 
extended over a huge space on both sides of the 
Euphrates, Babylon has been reduced to a 
comparatively small triangle, two sides of which 
were formed by walls running at a slightly 
obtuse angle to one another, with the river 
subtending the angle and forming the main 
protection on the third side, just as the Jumna 
Dr. Koldway 
estimated the extent of the walls as not greater 
than 14 kilos. or about.eight miles, In other 
words, Babylon was ever so much inferior in 
size to modern Pekin, and the “kasr,” though a 
massive structure, could in no way compare for 
magnificence with the Forbidden City, The 
great temple in the heart of the Amran mound 
may have been richly enough decorated with 
gold and precious stones, but it would certainly, 


if complete to-day, fade into insignificance 


—_ —_s 


beside the shrine of Hussein at Kerbela; and 
the lesser temples of Melita inthe “kasr” and 
of Ninop beyond Amran were s2emingly rather 
paltry affairs. What is concealed in the Babel 
mound will not be known until the German 
expedition turns its attention in that direction, 
but the main aspect’ of the city will not be 
altered by discoveries there. 


A Wolverhampton Competition.—The plans of 
Mr. A, Haton Painter, of 30, Lichfield Street, 
Wolverhampton, have been accepted on the 
recommendation of the assessor, Mr. T W. 
Aldwinckle, F.RI.B.A., from among the eight 
designs sent in by membefs of the Wolver- 
hampton and District Architectural Association 
in the competition for the Wolverhampton and 


District Hospital for Women. 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
June 30th, 

1901,—Sewage Filters —11,368. J.C. HALLER 
and R. H. MACHELL, both of Corporation 
Chambers, Dewsbury. The sewage is delivered 
to and discharged from three settling tanks or 
filters successively in repeated cycles, allowing 
periods of rest and aération. The automatic 
apparatus is actuated by the overflow. 

Drain-Boxes for Tramway Rails.—13,516. WH. Y. 
WALSH, Malleable steel Castings Co., Ltd., 
Brighouse Street, Pendleton; and J. LEIGH, 
Brown Street Manchester. Instead of being 
part of the rail, the drain-box is separate and 
can be attached without needing to remove or 
replace the rail. 

1902.—Sink Supports—877. M. J. ADAMS, 72, 
Park Lane, Leeds. The sink is supported ona 
glazed ware bracket having a projection let into 
the wall, the outer end bearing on a glazed ware 
leg. 

Measuring Internal Diameter of Sewer Pipes.— 
4,620, R. DuDLEY, Municipal Offices, Harrogate. 
Two arms are pivoted near one end and provided 
with a tightening nut, Attached to one arm 
is a graduated arc by which the diameter of the 
pipe is indicated. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
July 7th. A summary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, The names in 
italics are those of the communicators of the 
inventions. 


1901.—6,340, THOMPSON (Perfect Sliding Door 
Co.), automatic sliding door opener. 9,100, 
GATES, carving machines, 9,238, SMITH & 
SMITH, downdraught kilns. 
disposal of sewage sludge. 9,713, MARCHANT, 
valve seats. 10,134, LONGSDON, support for 
pipes, mains, &c., 10,142, SHANKS, water-closet 
and othercisterns, 10,288, WAKFER, TREGLOWN, 
TREGLOWN & TREGLOWN, jt., pipe wrenches, 
10,346, WELCH, HEYwooD & WOLLASTON, treat- 
ment of sewage. 11,024, CRiIPPs, steel or wrought- 
iron chimneys, 11,130, LANCHESTER, chimney- 
pot. 11,150, WerreR (Mack), flexible sheets for 
covering columns in walls and for other building 
purposes, 12,371, WRAGG, apparatus for con- 
veying sanitary pipes from place to place. 
12,766, HULBURD, sliding sashes, 13,093, CoyLEH 
& NEILSON, lubrication of the axles of contrac- 
tors’ tipping wagons. 13,196, CLARKE, hand 
mortising, tenoning and grooving machine, 
13,833, BROWNLOW, kilns. 14,655, BECKENHAM 
AND PENGE BRICKWORKS, LTD., & POCKNALL, 
stock bricks. 14,738, Lewis & LEWIS, gate 
fastening. 18,681, BARBER, automatic fireproof 
doors. 

1902.—1,000, ZUPPINGER, door-locks, 1,296, 
ADAMS, latrines. 2,048, DoWNAY, burnt) brick 
or fireclay tile for supporting concrete between 
steel or iron joists. 2,814, Corps, wallpaper 
removers. 3,040, HUGHES, draw-off taps. 3,057, 
THOMPSON (Johnson), bending machines for 
wood. 4,459, EGGERT, floors, ceilings, Xc. 
4,752, RApp, flooring. 4,883, HEATH, course- 
correcting or azimuth instruments, 5,661, BLAKE 
& SMART, inclined and curved elevators, 5,990, 
HOBBIES, Lrp., & JEWSON, glass-houses and 
other buildings, 6,090, HEGEWALD, chimney 
cowls. 7,133, RUSSELL, ventilating underground 
railways. 


Builders’ Notes, 


The Fever Hospital, Maryport has just been 
supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland & Brother, 
of Manchester, with their patent Manchester 
grates. 

The British Fire Prevention Committee will 
hold to-day a comparative test between a roof 
covered with slates and a roof covered with 
vulcanite. In connection with the ever-in- 
creasing loss of life by fire, the chairman (Mr. 
Edwin 0. Sachs) notified to the National Fire 
Brigades Union, in the course of their successful 
gathering held recently under the presidency of 
the Duke of Marlborough, that he was present- 
ing a National Silver Challenge Bowl for the 


similar lines as the Union’s existing 


9,337, BARNARD,” 


smartest fire-escape crew, to be competed for on 
Challenge 
Bowls for steam fire-engines and manuals. 
Mr, Sachs, who was present with Mr. Farrow, 
remarked that although the British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee was primarily associated 
with questions of construction and materials, its 
members highly appreciated the necessity of 
advancing in every way the interests of life- 
saving so gallantly practised by the firemen of 
the country. ‘ 

A New Cement Works,—Messrs. Casebourne & 
Co, Ltd., of West Hartlepool, have decided to 
open large and up-to-date cement works on the 
north bank of the Tees near to Hayerton Hill. 
Nine acres of reclaimed land haye been secured 
by the company, and on this site they propose to 
erect works capable of turning out 1,000 tons of 
cement per week. The most modern machinery 
only will be used, and by means of a river wharf 
and railway sidings the expenses connected with 
the carriage of material will be reduced as far as 
possible. The preliminary arrangements with 
the N.E.B. and others have not yet been com- 
pleted, and it is estimated that at least eighteen 
months will be required for the actual con- 
struction of the works and the setting up of the 
machinery. The object of the firm, of which 
Mr. F, T. Tristram is managing director, is to 
compete with, and if possible capture, the trade 
of the foreign makers, whose inferior brands of 
cement find a ready sale in the North of England 
by reason of their cheapness as compared with the 
product of existing local works. Messrs. Case- 
bourne & Co. have extensive and well-equipped 
works at West Hartlepool. These will be con- 
tinued, At both works new prozcs3es will be 
introduced. 


Engineering Notes. 


Economy of Modern Machinery.—The Corpora- 
tion of Worcester has receatly erected some 
new steam engines and pumping machinery in 
connection with the water supply to that city 
which illustrate the advantages of moderna 
methods, The interest and repayment of loan 
(rather less than £12,000) amount to about 
£620 per annum, and the city engineer esti- 
mates that the economies to be effected by the 
new plant will not only provide for this, but 
save £5,700 perannum. The savings in stokers’ 
wages are £170; in fuel, £400; repairs, £1505 
and electric current, £470—total, £1,19U per 
annum. 


Tho E.L.B, System of Electric Lighting was 
adopted by the French naval authorities for the 
illumination of the special squadron that con- 
veyed to Russia the President of the Republic. 
The Montcalm in particular was most elabor- 
ately equipped with devices and fittings on 
the E.L.B. system, the representatives of the 
Hlectcic Lighting Boards Company also being 
entrusted with the lighting of the special ban- 
queting saloon and the great dining tables 
fitted up on this ship for the entertainment of 
the Czar. It may be remembered that the Czar 
is personally much interested in the H.L.B, 
system, and after making some private experi- 
ments recently specially vrdered it to be 
applied for decorative purposes at several State 
functions. 


The Factory Act.—A conference convened ' by 
the Institution of Hlectrical Engineers was held 
recently in the theatre of the Society ot Arts, 
John Street, Adelphi. Mr. F, Langdon (the 
president), who occupied the chair, said the 
institution in calliag tais conference was anxious 
to consider the provisions of the Factory Act of 
1901 in their application to the generation of 
electricity. It was desirable that the electrical 
industry should be relieved from all possible 
impediments which might restrict 1ts applica- 
tion to the manufactures and industries of the 
country. Mr, Percy Still moved :—‘ That in the 
opinion of this conference there are clauses in 
the Factory and Workshops Act of 1901 that are 
prejudicial to the industry of electricity supply. 
Sir Henry C. Manse seconded the proposal, which 
after a short discussion was carrieJ, as also was 
another requesting the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers to take steps to approach the Home 
Secretary. 
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aS Be. : a EP el aN IOI alse See wl Sa. SKE. “eo 
COMPLETE LIST OF rics ante OPEN. 
DATE OF 
DELIVERY. WORE TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM.’ 
BUILDING: 
May 29 | Wardhouse, Aberdeen—Alterations on Steading —«. peaoee 
” 29 | Halifax—Implement Works +s a 
” 23 | Belper—Reconstructing Oulvert . 5 oe ++ | Rural District Council os es oe 
” 29 | Merthyr, Wales—Fifty-three Cottages os “se ++ | Saxon Building Club * as oe 
” 29 | West Hartlepool—Hospital Building Oorporation ., Ss et a Bs 
” 29 | New Barnet—Fire Engine Station and. "Steam- Roller East Barnet Valley Urban District 
House, &c. | Oouncil. 
” 29 | Arnside, near Kendal—Oollege and Ones ag, 
” 29 | Lianelly—Offices at Steelworks ., oo —— 
” 29 | Lockwood, Hudderstield—Machine Works, &e, - | D. Brown & Sons _,, es 7 
» 29 | Morecambe— Residence oe W. Dutt .. HA He Ne es iG, 
” 29 | Whitley, near Dewsbury—Classroom 5 Sys 
9 30 | Belfast—Rebuilding House.. we Samthy 36 -» | F.A.Heron .. $5 Ha qn his 
” 30 | Belmont, Durbam—Infants’ “School oe Trustees of C.E. Schools .. ce is 
” 30 | Appleton-le-Moors, near Pickering, Yorks— Farmhouse Seater 
» 30 | Manchester—Electricity Sub-Station .. Oorpdration Sass el esion escn ae a 
” 30 | Trecynon, Aberdare—Free Library and Public Hall . ckoes 4 ff 
” 30 | Gellifaelog, Penydarren, near Merthyr—16 Villas .. Penybryn Villa ‘Olub.. a a Akin os 
” 3 Ohe!msford—Underpinning Asylum Chapel + | Hssex County hint Asylum ce cr. 
” Brentwood, Essex— Underpinning Chapel os es ene AY 
” 31 Oswestry—Bricks, Lime, &c, ¥ 5 Ry ++ | Oambrian Railways Co. ie a es 
» 31 | Hythe—Shelter, Bandstand, &e. .. AG + | Corporation .. ie cee Za As 
» 31 | Stokesley—Folding Partition, Cloakroom, &¢. > “| @éhool Boards ny ns ; 3 
” 31 Redruth— Wesleyan Sunday School_ oe oe | PEE EA, 
» 31 | Auchtermuchty, Scotland—Cemetery Works .. Parish Council Ss par 5 ae 
” 31 | Cardiff—Oottage Homes ., S2 \ Guardians "e af es sm 
” x Govilon, Abergavenny—Lodge, Walling, &e. Dr. W. E. Willinnis rs ey ie oe 
” 31 Irthington, Cumberland—Altering, &c., Oottages into Rev. T. G. Horwood .. 2 re 
Mission Hall. 
” 31 | Llanelly—Additions, &c.,to Church ., ; aie aa, 
” sf Skewen, Wales—Forty Houses + +e +s | Main Oolliery Oo., Ltd. A 
The Southwark—lIour Tenement Houses -. oa » | Lambeth Hayles Oharity Trustees 


| Wingate, Durham—Reservoir, «ec. 


| Bridgend, Gl, 


THE BUILDERS’ 


Boston, Lincs—Additions, &c., to Hospital 
Birmingham—Foundations and Lower Storey of Uni- 
versity Buildings. 
Aberavon—Infants’ School.. 
Croyaon—Screen Wall at Hlectrie ‘Light ‘Ww orks 
Darlin gton—Hospital Extension .. She . 
Farnworth, Laucs— Warehouse 
Farsley, Yorks—Boiler-house, «&e, 
Willenha!l—Olassrooms and Cloakrooms 
Shoeburyness—Oottages, Ooal store, Office, &c. 
London, E.O.—Alterations, &c., to Unuerground Con- 
venience. 
Hove, Sussex—Portland Oement . a 
Scarborough—Infectious Diseases Hospital ve 
Epping—lntants’ School . 
Queenstow. = IrejJand—1v0 Artisan’ S Dw ellings 
Lambeth, 8.E.—Slipper Baths Ba +e 
Prestwich—Tem porary Hospital Pavilion 
Ranskill—Additions to “The Grange”... oe 
Boughton, Nottingham—Engine and Boiler- houses .. 
Barnes—Seven Houses . 
Edmonton—schools . 
Pentre, Wales—School 
Birkenhead—Warehouse .. oe 
West Ham—Repair, &c , of Highteen Schools . 
West Ham—Morwuary . 
Grimsby—A|lteratious, Cy to Police $tation .. 
Hastings—Boundary Wall .. Ne a 3 
Castlebar—Extensions to AsyInm a 
birkdale—Oemetery Ohapel and Lodge ., . 
Dewsbury—-Covered Market a aye ry 
Rugby—Five Shops, Assembly Hall, &e. . 


ENGINEERING : 


Hastings—Oovering Pipes with Non-Conductng. 
Burton-on-Trent—Hlectric Tramway Plant .. 
Leigh-on-Sea, Essex—Reservoir, &c, ap ee on 
Leigb, Essex—Air Qompressor | .. ve 
Prestonpans, Scotjand—Waterworks ., ie 
Trowbridge—‘Irade Eflluent Disposal Works .. 
Thorney, Peterporough—-Gas Mains 


“? 


oe oe. 
ee ee on On 


ee ee oe 


ee 


ee oe 


Southampton _ Dredgin 


g 3 
_Electric Wiring ‘and Fittings 
Littlehampton — Water- Mains «> S * 
Winton Scotland—Harbour Works .. 
Red goterworks S% : a 
»>»*otland— Water Works: oe 
Belfast— Dr edger 
Beckenham Pojjer 


infector Ohamber, &c. 
plexes. Egypt Beacon Buoys, &e. .. 
Alexane a etuse- -destructor Se os 
Pleas! dria, Egypt—Gas Beacons, &c. .. 

€a8ley, Mansfield-—W: aterworks., 
London, 8.W.—Feed Water Tanks 
Newhaven—Iron Hospital Building a os 
Chorley, Lancs—Gas ceva ce and Pree es os 
London, 8.W.--Tug .. 5 
Withington, Lancs.—Boiler 
Culkin, Scotland—Landing Ship. 
Beckenbam—Incandesvent Lamps_ 
Dudley—Incaudescent Lamps, &c. ° oe a 
Glasgow—Economiser, Condensing Plant, &C.,. 
Mevagissey—Repairs to Pier 
Kingsbury, Somerset— Waterworks 
Longport—Waterworks ., 
West Ham--Tramways 
Calcutta—Sand Washers 


Seatin gs, " Foundatione, 


ee oe ee 


oe 
ee -* o 


ee oo ee 


IRON AND STEEL: 


Hull—Cast-iron Holding-down Plates 
Ulverston—Gulleys, Grates, &c. ., 

Oswestry— Tubes and Fittings, &c. 
Walsall—Tubes and Fittings, Iron, &e. , 
Kenmore, Scotland—Wire Fence .. 
London, E.C.—Railway Stores ., 
Brighton—Points, Orossings, &c,. By ° 
Brighton—Tramrails oA Ss 
Tyldesley, Lancs--Cast-iron Pipes, Specials, &e. si 
Bury, Lancs—Rails, &c. 


oe 


, ev oe oe f 


| Urban District Council *, 
| University 3c 


* | School Board 


Corporation 


| Water Committee .. 


| Sutherland County Council. 


School Board ., A 
Town Council .. Ge Se 


* | Industrial Co-operative Society, Ltd, .. 


Urban District Council 


ee ee * 


ee oe se 


Corporation .. ve 
Town Oouncil .. 
School Board .. 
Naval Dwellings Co., Lita. 
Borough Council ee 
Union Guardiaus 


School Board .. ab tien 
Ystradyfodwg School Board. ae oF 
| Great-Western Railway Co. * .. 
School Board .. re, oe oe . 
Borough Council es ae a < 
| Corporation ., an ae ee re 
Guardians of os a 8 
| Urban District ee me a <e 
Oorporation .. as we 
Co-operative Society . oe Ne 
Guardians % oe fi 
Oorporation .. ae oe np 
Urban District Oouncil sh ad oe 
Urban District Oouncil Rs aa sé 
* \.J. & Te Beavers. oe oe. Ar ns 
| Gas Company .. fe oe pi ° 
Water Oo., Ltd. ole e 


Harbour Board ‘6 8 
Committee of County ‘Asylums ne 
Urban District Council Ri 


Rural District Oouncil ts oa 55 
First District Committee .. ae ae 
Harbour Commissioners .. oS 


Urban District Council 


Ports and Lighthouses Administration .. 
Administration of Ports and Lighthouses 
Blackwell Rural District Oouncil .. 
London County Council .. 
Joint Hospital Committee. . . is 
Rural District Oouncil Z 
Lords Commissioners of the Adasipal ty « 
Chorlton Union Guardians . 


Electric Lighting Committee > 
Electric Lighting Committee 
Corporation .. +s 


Langport Rural District Council .. 
Rural District Council 
Corporation 
Oorporation 


e oe 
ee oe oe 
oe ee 


Oorporation ., 
Urban District Council 
Oambrian Railway Co. 

Corporation ., 


oe 
oe 
oe 


oe oe ee 


East Indian Railway Oo. 
Town Council., 
Town Oouncil . 
Urban District Council 
Tramways Oommittee 


oe 
ee ee 
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FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERA MAY BE OBTAINED. f 


A. Taylor, Overseer, Wardhouse. 

L. Ooates, Archt., Yorkshire Bank Chbrs., Waterhouse St., Halifax. 
R. G. Cordon, Engineer, Hazelwood, Derby. 

P. V. Jones, Architect. Hengoed. ’ 

Borough Engineer, West Hartlepool. 

H. York, Surveyor, Council Offices, Station Road, New Barnet. 


J. Stalker, Architect, Kendal. 

T. Arnold, Engineer, Castle Buildings, Llanelly. ; 
J. Berry, 3 Market Place, Huddersfield. 

Oressey & Keighley, ‘Architects, Bank Chambers, Morecambe. 
J. Kirk & Sons, Architects, Huddersfield. % 
Young & Mackenzie, Scottish Provident Buildings, Belfast. - 

H. T. Gradon, 22 Market Street, Durham. 

J. Shepherd, Rosedale Abbey, Pickering. 

Oity Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

D, H. Elford, 30 Weatherall Street, Aberdare. 

W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Treharris. 

‘F. Whitmore, 17 Duke Street, Ohelmsford. 

F. Whitmore, 17 Duke Streét, Chelmsford. 

Stores Office, Cambrian Works, Oswestry. 

A. 5, Butterworth, Borough Surveyor. Hythe. 

R. Lofthouse & Sons, 62 Albert Road; Middlesbrough. 

H. W. Oollins, Architect, Walreddon, Redruth. ; 

H. P. Anderson, Olerk, ‘Auchtermuchty. = / 
E..Seward, Architect, Queen’s Ohambers, Cardiff. 

O. T. Evans, 8 Queen Street, Cardiff. 

J. Mark, Architect, Brampton. 


W. Wilkins, Athenseum Square, Llanelly. be 
J.O. Rees, Architect, St. Thomas Chambers, Neath. f 
Waring & Nicholson, 38 Parliament Street, Westminster. : 
J. Rowell, Architect, *Borough Offices, Boston. 3 
Aston Webb & E. Ingress Bell, 19 Queen Anne’s Gate, S:W. 


Thomas & James, Architects, Port Talbot. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Croydon. 

G. G@. Hoskins, Court Chambers, Darlington. 

J. H. Taylor, 15 Grove Street, Farnworth. 

W. D. Gill, Architect, Summerville Terrace, Stanningley. — 


| J. P. Baker, Architect Willenhall. 


i. Harris, Surveyor, Clarence Ohambers, Southend-on-Sea. 
Engineer, Guildhall, H.0. 


H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 
. W. Smith, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Scarborough. 
arrington & Ley, 65 Bishopsgate Street Without, E.O. 
W. 4H. Hill & Son, 28 South Mall, Cork. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Kennington Green, S.E. 
T. Worthington & Son, 46 Brown Street, Manchester. 
K. H. Ballan, Architect, Oriental Ohambers, Doncaster, 
W. 2B. Starr, 12 St. Peter's Gate, Nottingham, 
F..& W. Stocker, 90 and 91 Queen Street, Cheapside, H.C. 
H. W. Dobb, 99 Church Street, Lower Edmonton. 
J. Rees, Arghitect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. 
Engineer, Baaingion Station. 
W. Jacques/2 Fen Court, H.O. 
J. G. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, B. 
H. G. Whyatt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall Saquate, GEASDS, 
A. W. Jeftery, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 
J. T. Kelly, Olerk, Lunatic Asylum, Castlebar. _ 
A. Schofield, 45 Weld Road, Birkdale. 
H, Dearden, Borough Engineer, Town Hall,.Dewsbury. 
J. T, Franklin, Architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 


A. Wad teed: 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

Kincaid, Waller & Manville, 29 Great George Street, Westminster. 
Bailey-Denton, Son, Lawford & Symons, Palace Chmbrs., Wstmnstr. 
Bailey-Denton, Son, Lawford & Symons, Palace Ohmbrs , Wstmnstr. 
W. A. Carter, 5 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 


W. H. Stanley, Oivil Engineer, Market House Ohmbrs., Trowbridge. - 


A.J. Forrest, Bedford Office, Thorney, Peterborough. | 
T. Bower, Engineer, Ribble House, West Hartlepool. 

W. Bowyer. Olerk, Town Quay, Southampton. 

W. E. R. Allen, Olerk, Glamorgan Oounty Offices, Cardiff. 
H. Howard, Surveyor, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 

J. Barron, 1.Kon Accord Street, Aberdeen. 

Heaton, Ralph & Heaton, Civil Engineers, Wigan. 

R. F. Miller, 109 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Harbour ‘Office, Belfast. 
J. A, Angell, Surveyor, Council Office, Beckenham. - > 


| Oontroller-General, Ports and Lighthouses, ‘Alexandria. | 


G. Bell, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Swansea. 

Office of Ports “and Lighthouses Administration, Bistandiia. 

G. & F, W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough. or ~ 
Engineer's Department, Oounty Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

BE. Knightley, Olerk, Oouncil’s Otices, Newhaven, Sussex, 

A, Jolly, Surveyor, Council Offices, Ohorley. 

Secretary of the Admiralty, Ship Branch, Whitehall, S.W. 
Manchester Steam Users’ Association, 9 Mount Street, Manchester. 
D. & O. Stevenson, $4 George Street, Edinburgh. 

R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

W. A. Chamen, 75 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

Pp, Hunkin, Clerk, Mevagissey. 

Bailey-Denton, Lawford & Symons, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 
Bailey-Denton, Son, Lawford & Symens, Palace Ohmmbrs., Wstmnstr, 
Kincaid, Waller.& Manville, 29 Great George Street, Westminster, 
Engineer, Municipal One, Calcutta. 


A. E. White, City Engineer, Town Hall, Hull. 

H. Whitlow, Surveyor, Theatre Street, ‘Ulverston, 

Stores Offices, Oambrian Works, Oswestry. 

Gas Office, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

D. Strang, Gamekeeper, Glenfalloch, : 
O. W. Young, Nicholas Lane, H.O. © 
T, B. Holliday, Tramways Engineer, Lewes Road, Brighton. 

T. B. Holliday, Tramways Engineer, Lewes Road, Brighton. 
W.H.S. Gendall, Engineer, Gasworks Tyldesley. : 

A, W. Bradley, Borou gh Engineer, Corporation Offices, Bury. 
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so pene Se er at een ee eee oS eS SS 
COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 
ee .| WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: ; 
May 29 | Barming Heath, Maidstone—Painting -. x HS ? Geno Kent Oounty Asylum, Barming Heath, Maidstone. 
4 29 | London, S.E. —Painting, &¢c , Ohildren’s Home .. | St, Olave's Union Guardians Ag -. | Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 
x 29 | London, S.E.—Painting, &c., Union Offices ., .. | St. Olave’s Union Guardians oo -» | Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, S.E. 
” 31 | Oswestry—Oils, Lead, Paints, Varnishes,. “s .. | Oambrian Railway Co. ve oe -. | Stores Office, Cambriam Works, Oswestry. 
” 31 | Walsall—Lead Piping, Brushes, &c.  ., ve .. | Corporation ., ‘ic as e +» | Gas Office, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
June 2 | Swindon—Painting, &c., at Hospital .. -.  *.. | Hospital Board oe oe es -. | Halliday & Rodger, 14 High Street, Cardiff. 
” 3 | Hove, Sussex—Distempering, &c., Hospital .. .. | Corporation .. o oe -. | H. H, Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 
a 10 | Tyldesley, Lancs—Lead Piping, &e. . ~ .. | Urban District Council oo ee oo | W. HS. Gendall, Engineer, Gasworks, Tyldesley. 
. 10° | West Ham—Painting, &c., Eighteen Schools ».. .. | School Board ., We ae a «. | W. Jacques, 2 Fen Oourt, E.O. 
“f 11 | London, 8S.E.—Painting at Infirmary .. Be .. | Lambeth Guardians ., ab Ae -. | W. Thurnall, Olerk, Offices, Brook Street, Kennington Road, 8.E, 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: : 


May 29 | Gateshead—Paving, &c. ., oe 7s .. | Corporation .. -» | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Gateshead. 
a 29 | New Brompton, Kent—Mater ials.. + oy .. | Gillingham Urban District “Council ++ | F. O. Boucher, Olerk, Gardiner Street, New Brompton, 
# 30 | Ulverston—Flags, Kerbs, &c. Ab s % . Urban District Oouncil ve oe +» | H. Whitlow, Surveyor, Theatre Street, Ulverston. 
ie 30 | Aylesbury—Road Materials se ‘ .. | Urban District Oouncil ., ve +. | G. H. Bradford, Surveyor, Town Hall, Aylesbury. 


Urban District Council a Fc ++ | R. Nicholson, Olerk, Morpeth. 
PE Conga ae Shotton Colliery Office. 
Urban District Oouncil ., on ++ | R. Simmons, Surveyor, Grange Lane, Gateacre, near Liverpool. 


“ 30 | Cramlington—Stoneand Slag... 5 
ss 31 | Shotton Oolliery—Street-Formation ar 
a 31 | Little Woolton, Liverpool—Macadam .. 


* 2 | Dartmouth—Footpaths .. nc b se .. | Urban District Oouncil oe any +» | A, Smith, Borough Surveyor, Dartmouth. 
= 2 | Leeds—Road Materials, &c. we : a .. | Rural District Council e - -- | H. A. Hodgson, Belle Vue Avenue, North Lane, Roundhay, Leeds, 
s 3 | Oroydon—Road Repair re : .. | Town Oouncil ., se ord “ +» | Borough Road Surveyor, Town Hall, Oroydon. 
i 3 | Tottenham—Repair of Tar and Asphalt Paving ' ,, | Urban District Council  ,, on +. | W. H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 
eS 3 | Leyton—Paving, Channelling, &c. .» « .. | Urban District Oouncil ., +. ++ | W. Dawson, Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton, E. 
Juve 4 | Andover—Materials.. ..  .e os -» «» | Rural District Oouncil +e ++ | J. Wormald, District Surveyor, Andover. 
st 4 | Hull—Road Alterations .. M) oD oT) © I | North-Eastern Railway Company... | T. M. ‘Newell, Engineer, Dock Office, Hull. 
4 5 | London, W.—Granite Spalls we ate ae .. | Kensington Guardians a oe Rod dia the Rutherglen, Guardians’ Offices, Marloes Road, Kensington. 
xy 6 | Chichester—Street Works -. sa aA ea aA Corporation es ee oe +« | Oity Surveyor, Ohichester. 
za 7 | Burnley—Widening Lane .,. a .. | Rural District Council ae eit ++ | S. Edmondson, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 
ee 10 | Southall, MiddlesexMaking-up Road . .. | Urban District Oouncile ., es _+e | R. Brown, Surveyor, Public Offices, Southall. 
8 10 West Ham—Paving Roads on Tramway Routes .. | Lown Oouncil ., : At es +» | J. G. Morley, Borough Engineer, ‘own Hall, West Ham. 
“ 12 Uxbridge—Road works 2 a . | Rurai District Council ee aA +» | J. F. Stow, Surveyor, Oorn Exchange, Uxbridge, 


s 14 | Uckfield, Sussex—Hire of Road Rollers... .. | Rural District Council Ee, s +» | F, Holman, Olerk, High Street, Lewes. 


SANITARY: 
May 29 | Lichfield, Staffs—Sewerage Works +» ee | «, | Rural District Oouncil, ..  ..  ., | W.E, Rogers, Surveyor, Rugeley. 
2 29 | Castleford—Sewer — <\ ne ee Aa | Urban District Oouncil ., on -. | W. Green, Surveyor, Carlton Street, Oastleford. 
“9 29 | Oldmeldram, Scotland—-Sewer, &e. ae an Pe hes: : Jenkins & Marr, 16 Bridge Street, Aberdeen. 
5 30 | Ulyerston—Pipes, Disinfectants, &c. —., = .. | Urban District Council oe és -. | H. Whitlow, Surveyor, Theatre Street, Ulverston. 
~ 3L | Oswestry—Drain Pipes, Lime, &c. .. | Oambrian Railways Co... ih .. | Stores Office, V(ambrian Works, Oswestry. 
June 2 | Otley, Yorks—Sewerage and Sewage- disposal Works , | Urban District Oouncil ., oe .. | J. E. Sharpe, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Otley. 
€ 3 Sudbury, Suffolk—Sewerage Works > Sa ., | Drainage Oommittee a Ae. .. | T. W. A. Hayward, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sudbury. 
e 3 | Barking, Essex— Drainage Works an pad .. | Urban District Council a6 .. | CO. F, Dawson, Surveyor, Public Offices, Barking. 
‘a 3 Bristol— Drainage and Sewer Works ., Es ., | Sanitary and Improvement Committee .. | T. H. Yabbicom, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 
as 3 | Leeds—Sewerage Works .. ae oe ., | Rural District Council es Bye .. | Spinks & Pilling, 20 Park Road, Leeds. 
fe 4 Burton-on-Trent—Sewerage Works is aA ,. | Corporation .. a ae -. | G. T. Lynam, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
* 4 | Thames Ditton—Sewer, &c. a ie ., | Urban District Council east ale .. | A. J. Henderson, Council Offices, Brabant Villa, Thames Ditton. 
a 4 | Barton-under-Needwood—Sewerage Works % .. | Sutbury Rural District Oouncil ., .. | Willcox & Raikes, 63 Temple Row, Birmingham. 
% 4 Hove, Sussex, Sewer Work ., eS e y .. | Corporation § ., ee o> we .. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 
i 10 | Bridgwater, Somerset—Sewer .. re ye .. | Lown Oouncil ,, oe oe oe -. | Borough Surveyor, Municipal Buildings, Bridgwater. 
TIMBER : 
May 31 | Oswestry—English and Foreign ‘limber aé .. | Cambrian Railway Oo. oe oe .. | Stores Office, Cambrian Works, Oswestry, 
x 31 | Walsall—Timber ,. Se af Ae = .. | Corporation .. ae .. | Gas Office, Bridge Street, Walsall, 
June 6 | Cardiff--Pitwood He. ee ue ee ha .. | Nixon's Navigation Oo, Ltd. re .. | J. L, Herbert, secretary, Bute Docks, Oardiff. 
= 9 | South Helton—Timber oe si ¥s a ve | Ooal Oo., Ltd. |... ae ae * .. | J. R, Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland. 
a 9 | London, W.O,--Firewood .. ae 2 oa .. | London ‘School Board és ee .. | Contracts Sub-Depart.,School Bd. Offices, Victoria Hmbankmt., W.0, 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
DATE OF | DESIGNS REQUIRED AMOUNT OF PREMIUM BY WHOM ADVERTISED 
DELIVERY. r , % 
May 31 Sedgefield—Infectious Diseases Hospital ., = AS os £10. W. Snowdon, Surveyor, Oouncil Office, Sedgefield. 
June 1 | Knaresborough—Infectious Disease Hospital] ., ary oe £10u, #50. J.T. Laylor, Municipal Offices, Harrowgate. 
9 2 Belfast—Uoronation Decorations ., Pr ey a G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 
Pa 12 | Crewe—Municipal Oftice and Oouncil- Ohamber xc ry £50, £25. Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Orewe. 
+s 16 | Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent Nurses Home .,, ee ee A. E, Boyce ,Secretary, North Statts Infirmary and Eye Hospital, Hartshill. 
ae 17 Olonmel—Ten Labourers’ and Two Artizans’ Dwellings’ es —— J. F. O’Brien, Town Olerk, Corporation Offices, Clonmel. 
a 22 Rhymney—Cottage Hospital ie oe ae Se cr res B. Jones, 29 Plantation Street, Rhymney. 
. 27 West Hartlepool—School 98 £75, £35. J. R. Smith, Olerk, School Board Uffices, West Hartlepool. 
* 30 | Liverpool—Oathedral (Portfolios - ‘ot Drawings or ‘Destgna —— Hon. Secretary, Uommittee, Unurcn House, south Jonu street, Liverpool. 
in any Style to be submitted), 
Aug. 30 | Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings ., 2ek ve J £100, £50 £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
30 | Deptford, S.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices Ae Sie £100, £75, £50. V. Orchard, Lown Olerk, 20 Tanner’s Hill, Deptford, §.E, 
Sept. 1-14 | St. Petersburg—Hridges over Great Neva River ee oe — St. Petersburg GorodsKaja Uprawa, St. Peteruurg, 
* 15 | Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings ., ve eee £250, £150, £100. Town Clerk, Liverpool. 
S 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Baths &e. By £200, £100, £50, W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.O, Offices, Tottenham. 
Nov. 1 | Allahabad—M emorial to Queen Victoria .. oe vr. 2,00u Rs. H. N. Wright, Indian Oivil service, Al ahabad, India, 
No date. | Lianguicke— Mixed School ., ne oe a Re ne £10. W. L. Evans, Olerk, Gwaun Oae Gurwen, R.S.0. 


CURRENT MARKET PRICES ee ee TIMBER. 


Tar, Stockholm ., +. per barrel 1 2 6 

Turpentine ce «» percwt. 114 1% _ Som bes a £ ad 
FORAGE, Pep ey METALS, Fir, Dantzicand Memel., perload3 U0 vu 4lu U 
’ 8. d. 8, Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 0 a Pine, Quebec, Yellow ., perload 4 7 6 6 0 U 
Beans .-  «  « perqr 110 0 — Iron, Staffs., bar wath dV. 6 5 0 810 0 Do. Pitch < és do. 214 0 B1l vu 
Clover,best .. =~. perload 415 0 510 0 Do. Galvanised Oorru- Laths, log, Dantzio .. per fath.410 0 510 0 

Hay, best... +. +s do 5 5 0 512 6 gated sheet ., do. 1110 0 12 0 0 Do. Petersburg +. perbundlev 0 8 — 
Sainfon mixture eo ~=— dow 410 0 4 5 0 Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do 1111 3 _ Deals, Archangel 2nd&lst per P.Std.16 150 2415 0 
Straw  .. +e oe do. 113 0 24 0 Do. do. Huglish common Do. do. 4th&3rd do 1015 U 1z 5 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. brands .. do. 11.18 9 _ Do. do. unsorted do 5 12 6 610 0 
Castor Oil, French es percwry 1 5 8 1 610 Do. sheet, English 31d Do. Riga do. 615 U 12 10 U 
Ooiza Oi), English oo do. Re F5/6 — per sq. ft.and upwards do. 13 5 0 _ Do, Petersburg. ist Yellow do 10 0 0 17 5 0 
Copperas ., oe e- perton 2 0 UV — Do. pipe .. or do. 1315 0 - Do. do, 2nd sy, do. 90 0 12 10 0 
Lard O11 . os «, percwt. 2 9 6 _ Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. do, 9 5 0 _ Do. ao. White do. 75 0 1210 0 
Lead, white, ground,carbonate do. 1 4 10 _ Do. floor brads.. ae do. 9 v 0 a Do. Swedish .. aa do. 715 0 1415 U 
Do. red. md do 1 0 43 — Steel, Staffs., Girders and Do. White Sea “ d6./> 139520 TET bg 
Linseed Oil, barrels ye) do’ 1-12 9 L113" 0 Angles ., He do. 515 0 65 0 Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., do. ll lu 0 24 10 0 
Petroleum, ‘American so per Sel 0 0 6% 0 U0 T Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 610 0 700 Do. do. Qnd.. dos ) 1115-0 17 *0..0 

Do. Russian ., 00 6 0 0 6% Tin, Foreign .. .. «do. 136 7 “6 136176 Do. do, 3rd&c, do 910 0 — 
Pitch oe ue es, per pertal 7:0 — Do. English ingots aa do, 136 U0 YW 1387 10 O Do. Oanadian Spruce, lst do. 7-100 1210 0 
Shellac, orange ., ee percwt. 512 0 —_ Zine, sheets, Silesian ., do. 21 0 0 — Do, do. s8rd&2nd do, 7 0 0 9 0 0 
Soda, crystals .. -. perton 3 2 6 3 5 0 Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do. 2110 0 — Do. New Brunswick.. do, 7 5 0 8 0 0 
Tallow, Home Melt ., percwt. 112 0 — Do, Spelter Ae “yf do, 1810 0 18 15 0 Battens, all kinds <% do, 7 0.0 lu 6 vu 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES—cont. 
Flooring Boards © lin. £ 8. d. £s..d 
prepared, Ist -. per square v 8 9 O11 3 
Do. 2nd of} do. 010 0 010 3 
Do. 3rd &e. .. do. 07 0 0 8 6 
HARD WOODS. 
Ash, Quebec ea -- perload 317 6 410 Q 
Birch, Quebec .. oe do. 312 6 Balad 
Box, Turkey... +. perton 7 0 0 15 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Cuba .. perft.sup.0 0 43 — 
Do. Honduras 40 do. 0 0 13 —_ 
Do. Tobasco.. do. 0°10) b%, “ 


Masters and Men. 


The Bath Painters’ Wages have been increased 
from 6d. to 7d. per hour. 

The Bricklayers in Long Eaton have been given 
an advance of wages, bringing up the wages to 
9d. per hour. 

Two hundred Brick Moulders at Ilford, employed 
in the brickyards, are on strike. About a dozen 
masters are-affected. Some time ago the moulders 
were paid at the rate of 5s. per 1,000 bricks made, 
and in complance with their demands the rate 
was raised to 5s. 6d. Another demand was made 
for an increase, and 6s. was paid. Now the 
brickmakers are asking for 6s. 6d, 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sowrces should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work: 

ABERBEEG (MON.) - For the erection of 22 cottages, for Aber- 
beeg Building Club. Mr, George ©. Hillard, architect, Market- 
chambers, Abertillery :— 

J. Newcombe, Ebbw Vale «. £5,880 


Williams & Rogers, Cwin 5,720 
D. Lewis, Aberbeeg*... 5,005 
Gould & Mills, Risea .. 4,070 


* Accepted at £4,180, plans being reduced. 
ABERTILLERY (MON.)—For the erection of 22 double cottages 
for ‘Tylery Building Club, at Abertillery. Mr. George C. Hilliard, 


architect, Abertillery :— 
D. Lewis, Aberbeeg ... ... £5,280 | D. Powell -. £4,939 
eek +8 | N. Bagley 4,796 


R.'Tudor ....... 
J. Jones... 


SN ree ot 
{Rest of Abertillery. } 
ATTLEBOROUGH .—For the erection ot a police sergeant’s house 
and lock.up, for the Norfolk County Council. Mr. ‘I’. H. B. Heslop, 
M.1.C.E., county surveyor, Norwich :— 
J.8. Smith, Norwich Cy +. £1,770 0 


H. P. Bowden, Wymondham fanosaas 1,678 lu 
G. B, Ketteringham, Attleborough ... 1,648 10 
Kk, L. Semmence, Wymondham ... 1,51u 0 
T. H. Blyth,* Foulsham .., 1,438 0 


* Accepted. 
BOREHAM WOOD (HERTS) .—For the erection of two small 
hous.s, Furze Hill Road, for Mrs, Sarah Wise. Mr. Henry James 
Wise, A.R.1.B.A., architect, Elstree, Herts :— 
C, Brightman eet Bie ie ae + & 1,255 
AZ. WARBR ute he. Dra Mee) eae eany 1,188 
Bracey & Clark *.., Bere ape sea voy te TA OO 
* Accepted. [All of Watford.) 
CARDIFF.—For the erection of a chapel in Cathedral Road, 
Cardiff, tor the Presbyterian Church of Wales. Mr. Edgar G. C. 
Down, A.R.I.B.A., architect, 31 High Street, Cardiff :— 
Wy, Thomas, & Con ise ives, cess and eats hanes 96,0700. 0 


G. Griffiths... 6,778 5 0 
DS Ws Davies cinta Merslakiell aehmit nce esee Kees 5088 L30ic 0. 
Shepton & Sons’) o.. 2.0.00) coe lees. cove. eve 6,455, 10 0 


IF. Williams 
Lattey & Co. 
C.C. Dunn .. 


6,382 0 0 
6,240 0 0 
6,200 0 0 


a) ome | 
D. Thomas & Son ... 6,149 0 0 | Princes Street Chambers, Ipswich :-- 
E. Turner & Sons ... 6,141 0 0 | AS BACLOR vu Ht sos Capua enna ee + £9,490 0 
Price Bros... ss 6,051. 6 4 | Cooper & Haward... 4... 9,202 0 


(LISS, JONES &BAYL 
“WOLVERHAMPTON. - 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- | 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE, 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


LIST FREE. 


Schools, Ilkley, Yorks. Messrs. Garride and Pennington, architects, 
Pontefract and Castleford :— 


= R. at Bros, cod avatihael Simin ves Samet lat kd ; 4 
. T, Morgan tah was) nee one Oy 
* Accepted. (All of Cardiff.) 


CARDIFF.—For the erection of stores in Severn Road, Cardiff. 
for Messrs. W, Emerson & Sons. Mr, E. G. C, Down, A.R.I.B.A., 
architect, 31, High Street, Cardiff :— 

WW, PE MOT SAN ial Ls cevinetay ane ape uidee seeowsy wea peter 

eo. GOUZEHS & CO: so, Teas) vibes, ove. jabs, Sade Wee ite 

Cc. C. Dunn* Sh ye eee) +» 580 0 
* Accepted, 


CHADWELL HEATH (ESSEX).—For the erection of farm 
buildings at the Council’s asylum, Chadwell\ Heath, Essex, | 
(nearest station, Goodmayes, G.E.R.) Mr. J. G, Morley, borough 
engineer :— } 

Dupont & Co., Colchester 


Gregar & Sons, Jupp Road, Stratford. ee yay 426 
Hid. Carter, Grays oe i ter P ens ee ae ane Be TB SOE 
C. North, Manbey Road, Stratford 1... .. 0 « 6,287 


C, Wise, works manager, West Ham... ... ... ~.. 6,281 
5S. Parmenter,* Belle Vue, Braintree... ... ... 5,083 
; * Accepted, 


CROYDON —For the erection of a detached house, Dingwall 
Avenue. Mr. A. Broad, architect, 22 George Street, Croydon. 
Quantities by the architect :-- 


Hanscomb & Smith... ... £1,885 | Smith & Son.., iad he LES 
Worsfold & Sons ove 1,825 |. J. HOrPoeks 7 3540.8 cee feast Agl 79 
E. J.saunders ... ... «. 1,280] Huntley Bros. aetileee rises Gk TD 
Smith & Son, Ltd. 1,275 | AKers & O0.% 3.00 ste csee, tee» 105170 
D. W. Barker shore ,185.| Pearsom & Con cider s.s, dees G1 D0 
S. Hart ... ood -des rpen > L180] Week OCLER™ iii, eae) lana” toys PESOS 


* Accepted. 


EALING, W.—<Accepted for the erection of D’Eresby House, 
Ealing Common, Messrs. Palgrave and Co., architects, West- 
minster';— 

Messrs. Whitehead & Co., Ltd., Clapham... ... £19,570 


GAERWEN (ANGLESEA).—For additions and alterations to 


the C.M. Chapel, Gaerwen, Anglesea. Messrs. Owen Morris 
Roberts and Son, architects and surveyors, Portmadoc ;-- , 
J. & RK. Evans, Gaerwen... ve. seo. see sees ow £4,805 
T. P. Thomas, Llanfair . ae 3,675 
W. Williams & Son, Holyhead 2,976 
W.& O. Prichard, Llanfair ... o.. 2,916 
R. Jones, Llanwnda 4 2,768 
W. Owen, Chwilog i 2,727 


W.. -Prichard,, Bod Hordd’ 3. 74.5" redah aslo Bee 

R.& J. Williams", Bangor“... isso. ves, ese tne cue 22,088 | 

I, Evans, Menai Bridge’... ... ... | 

* Accepted. 

GLASGOW .—For the painters’ work of the new general hospital 
now being erected at Stobhill, Springburn, for the Glasgow Parish _ | 
Council. Messrs. John Thompson and &. D. Sandilands, archi- 
tects, 241 West George Street, Glasgow :— 


s 


J. ReDonald ris, Mae Pun, eee vie tay Yess aioe BY 100.70) 20 

AC Ts. Anderson: &:C0, °...% jes cides) vishal! Liye sues 8,970), 2d 

W., ENOMPSON jee Sekp viens iloso tees sere, Seve vey OPA 

AAR OMUD ae) ivan Speassaee [eae cute sh actin tea tree peel ae B: 

CEP BhOU le i aia ete ussettiad Glare nae chassbA oD a Bebe 

W. DirBLOPNO 4 ik’ fers roanad panty pecan. Sh ns O OPO 
Macfarlane & Sm‘th seo eee vee vee, 5,405 0 | 
T. C. Wilson oge\ ode vs 5,307 6 | 
CO. Carlton & Cos se. | see. ‘evs 4,097 0 ¥: 
McCulloch & Co. .., ee 4,973 11 


ALBUMIN R uni miney | meliger eee oe ae 

Rk. Henderson, Pollokshields ... 2.0 sc. see 

) ERDIOD TA te ices: Si Dt acace. coaene on nae Maabeee ee 

Ac. AIG OLBOM: aaa, cout cud” bets kere vec Smee eLe 

J Curru whys jr se Wad he SP ce enn Say, Bree ee, DOS. LO 

J. F. Edgar*, 116 Eglinton Street’... ... .... 4,376 

* Accepted. (All of Glasgow.] 

GLASGOW.—For (Contract No. 6) electric wiring at the new 

general hospital, Stobhill, for the Glasgow Parish Council. Mr. W. 
Arnot, engineer, 79 West Regent Street, Glasgow :~- 


= 
fxd 
gi 
_ 
rx 
SSoocoKnkuoRoce 


Osborne 'S Munters sei ies Plas sen dere cea .+» £6,850 
Malcolm & Allan wap sas arenbacetee iabves ve 6,750 
McAlpine’s Electrical Company... ... 6,691 
McAuley, Clark, & McLellan reaped 6,273 
Lowden Bros. oii...) WES ie. ae ere 6,138 
Anderson oun rp) i a ase © aie akc ka eakeas 5,989 
Reid @ OO ey iia Pre aan ees 5,670 
Casselle:& C0.) vaca SE wks 5,58u 
Cook & Gilchrist, Newcastle .. ast tiaser ety TO.4Ie 
Se Hindley SCO: oes Misha k soar sah sel CaM se AD BOO | 
McCulloch, Potter, & Co. nce osge see oes ake 4,948 | 
J: McKenzie & Co. soe ete 4,685 | 
Middleton & Townsend, Edinburgh ....., 4,511 
C. Hamilton, Ltd.,* 247 St. Vincent Street 4,197 


* Accepted. {Rest of Glasgow.] 
ILKLEY (YORKS.)—Accepted for the erection of Baptist Sunday 


George Smith, builder, &c., Ikley ... .. ss 

62 other tenders received. 
IPSWICH.—For the erection of the new Britannia Road Schools, 
for the School Board. Messrs. Brown and Burgess, architects, 


8 2,650 


architect :— 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
No.2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed slose up 
to boundary. 


Dpath (is aca twentenasth gettniee Set pee ay 


_™M. 8,875 0 
Hi. DimZel iss eee) oe) oot res pte sorrel tant ety amen LS NE 
F, Bennett cease Yeo) seataed Iurel Sevab este teeth Oa TOM 
Grimwood: & Son i. 0 ed hee 8,683 0 | 
W.H. Death 8,570 0 - 
F. Thurman » 8,493 16 
V. Marriott 8,475 0 
E. Catchpole .. . 8,369 0 
S. Kenny .. .. . 8,080. 0 
T. Parkington & § ce. /'Wabsttese Tae ha ataie TTT AO 
CoBopretty.. dans.) cutlets A sce lye m plan ete ep eiaeban AOS MO 
C.,Roper®.., .... 0. inal ow gnOe O 


* Accepted, subject to the approval of the Education Department. , 
KING’S LYNN.—For carrying out alterations and additions to 
shop, High Street, for Mr. Gemmell. Messrs. W. Jarvis and son, 
architects, King’s Lynn. ‘ 
Allowed for 


old materials. 


Tash, Langley & Co... ws see aso oes BOB) (ar LT O 
Bvdell Brag (5560 alas: eens Nba ose 5 0 
i. Med well |) o- see! sensi ise sve nsedo hen a0 al omen ae aa) 
Ww. 253.) 4. 1 8 0 


RES ASTO WI > ins seat vas 
RiDye*.id tshe.. oon 40F hose BAO 
* Accepted. {All of Lynn.] 
KIRKCALDY.—Accepted for the demolition and reconstruc‘ion 
of “fhe Wheat Sheaf Inn,‘ for Mr. James Anderson. Mr, D. Forbes 
Smith, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Kirkcaldy. Quantities of the 


Joiners—Bogie & Nicol... ... ... £1404 8 9 
Mason—D, Wilkie, sinclairtown  ... . 2%t 0.0 
Plumber--H. Hutchison .... 4... ae te 144 9 0 
Plasterer—Wm. Grant ws. ce ue ee ee 98 0-0 
Slater—D. Stark... .. wa tact, had inl soy ua 5 7.6 
(Rest of Kirkcaldy.] (Lotal £334 5 3.) 


KIRKCALDY.--Accepted for the erection of tenements in Harriet 


Street, Sinclairtoun, for Mr. Colin Cummings. Mr. D. Forbes 
Smith, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Kirkcaldy :— 
Mason--D. Wilkie, Sinclairtown ..,.... .. 744 0 0 
Joiner—H. Masterton, Sinclairtown .., 554 0 0 
Plasterer--H. Masterton, Sinelairtown ... ... 253 0 0 
Plumber—Geo. Dougall, Pathhead ... ... ... 12510 0 
Slater—D. Johnston, Dysart... oy eet + 2S 16 50 


(Total £1,750 6 0] ” 


LEICESTER —For the erection of a new shop, for Mr. W. Skil- 
lington, Humberstone Gate, Leicester. Messrs. J. B. Everard and 
». Perkins Pick, F.R I.B.A., architects, Leicester :— 


J.E. Johnson & Son...) 2 ise ase use, ene £1,485 0 
J.O.Rellet& Som. x4 \vs5 ‘a tie, vei) oot igen eth teas a eats 
Clarke & Garrett. 2.20 fe cy eee 1,387 0 
W. Moss & sons, Loughborough ... .. . «. 1,303 0 
DP eALOvbert yy! 40, Yates rath eee eth eat ae 1,350 0 
J. Hatehinson. & Soni sv) sss vas eae tee 1,330 7 
Ale W i Cham berss + syne. 069, c voce) san irene pice eng LO. 
H. Herbert & Sons .., .. oe thy oder? La eOD 


{Rest of Leicester.] 


LLANDEBI gee ay for the erection of Mynydd-Cerrig Board 
School, for the Llandebie Urban District Schuot Board, Mr. David 
Jenkins, F.R.1.B.A., architect, Llandilo ;— 
John & Henry Vaughan,'lycroes, Pantyffynnon, : i 
RB0s) Vesta eRe awe tere k- ¥oe »-£1,581 18 
LLANDILO.—Accepted for addition and alteration to Miss Price’s 
house aud shop, Rhosmaen Street. Mr. David Jenkins, F.R.1.B.A., 
urchitect, Llandilo:— 
Thomas Bros., Llandilo: + ..0 46s Woo ~ veo’ Saw’ ces eee LISO 


LLANDILO.--Accepted for the erection of a chemical laboratory - 
to the Intermediate School for the Governors. Mr, Dayid Jenkins, 
F.R.I.B.A., architect, Llandilo :— 

Thomas Bros., Liaudilo: a. were Macs) athe ee eCOO 


LLANDILO.—Accepted for rebuilding Canton Cottage, for Coun- 
cillor Jones, Canton Stores, Mr. David Jenkins, F.R.I.B.A. 
architect, Llandilo :=- 

The @wner and local tradesmen ..,,.. i, ses ope £225 


LLANFYNYDD.--Accepted for the restoration of the Parish 
Church, for the Vicar and Churchwardens, Mr, David Jenkins, 
F R.I.B.A., architect, Llandilo :— 

Evan-Evans, Llanybyther, R.S.0.... 0.0 ae ee ee 780 


LLANGADOCK.—Accepted for the erection of an additional 
classroom for the Llangadock Board School. Mr. David Jenkins, 
F.R.1.B.A., architect, Llandilo :— 

Morgan & Davies, Llangadock ... 0 4. . ee ee £200 5 

LONDON.—For the erection of a laundry centre at Ancona Road 
Behool Plumstead, for the London School Board, Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
architect :— 


fo “+ eee 


Wi. DOWTIS — iss) jane «£1,857 | W, J. Mitchell & Sons... £1,595 
F,& H. F. Higgs... +» 1,817 | J. Marsland & Sons ... ©... 1,563 
W. Johnson & Uo., Ltd. .... 1,721] Kirk & Randull ... . . 1,52 

G. E. Wallis & Sons... ,.. 1,684] KE. Triggs 1,526 
E. P. Bulled & Co... 4... 1,674 | J. & C. Bowyer 1,514 
J. Garrett & Sons “i 1,457 | Johnson & Co. 1,508 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. 1,504) 2D. DeLeng 7 xe. WW ats tse 17487 


* Recommended for acceptance, 


ROOFING SLATES: | 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & C0., LIVERPOOL, 


ce=== MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. 


ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARF BRANDED, 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. | 
SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


53b, SOUTHWARK STREET. LONDON. SE. 


Telegraphic Address 
“ Measures, London.” 
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LONDON.—For ada penon, of building for residential school for Lawrence & Thacker .. Hwer-j cud! eal Sey 1,109 0 LOND( 
blind boys at Linden L Wandsworth Common, for the London H. J. Greenham yee soe haven Vafen tang’ itive 1,093 0 site of Ho, Wet i sharpen a bier este oo enclone be 
School Board, Mr. T. J. ailey, architect :— Footways. home for children, and out-relief department at Goldhawk Road, 
T. Hooper & Son ... cod, any beg cay ped lat msi BiG Bg Nowell & Co, (York Stone) “4 ~ 449 0 Shepherd’s Bush, for the Hammersmith Board of G uardian M 
General Builders, Ltd, nal oie) ats 4,354 Imperial Stone Company ... 1 a. ve 200-0 H. Richardson, architect, 87 Finsbury Pavement, E.C. pate 
J. Marsland & Sons ES ee eS A 4,090 0 Patent Adamant Stone C ompany .. - 285 0 A. R. Bulley... .. . £1,522 | J. Chessum & Sos ; £1,310 
J.&C. Bowyer... Sere eer oe 3,604 0 Patent Indurated Stone Company nBeak bagadenee, © Ae: LD G. Lyford 1,511 | Foster Bros. 1989 
J. & M. Patrick tte ee ane eee 8,657 0 Victoria Stone Company (indurated)... ... ... 265 0 J. Barker & 6a. 1,496 | M. Lascelles & Co. 1279 
Mes tag vase: hips tea Aen ta ‘ LONDON, S.W.--For the erection of a new school, Mitcham cr - Mears ... cit sen aes 1,475 H. J. Greenham ... s+ 1,275 
LatheysBros:’.. RANG Se SRAM O Road, Tooting, for the London School Board. Mr. I. J. Bailey, ia A. Roome & Co. satay Lo 2 Wiper’ G nie ; 1,275 
i ee ” oe nee ee architect :-—- olme “es o0e nee »415 I. ey Jo. 1€ yrove, 
oi Gasren & Son . Noe.as Kons sens Poe “ G. E. Wallis & Sons... ...€ 28,602 | F. & H. F. Higgs £26,120 | peesin, Wells.&'Co, ... i= 1,399 Hammersmith... ... .. ,251 
a Recommended for acceptance, ” $ E. Lawrance & Sons... ... 27, ’830 | Lathey Bros... 26,081 , end ss “ 1,309 | J. McManus ... . : 1,248 
, J.Simpson & Son ,., .. 27,498} Holliday & Greenwood, | Hibberd, Bvos., Ltd... ... 1350| J.C. Richards & Co... 1,236 
LONDON.—For drainage and sanitary works at Vittoria Place Martin, Wells, & Co, 26,966 | — Ltd. oe 26,071 T. H. Kingerlee & Sons, Ox- oe, |B: 2, Nightingale... 1,225 
School, Barnsbury, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, Holloway Bros. .., . 26,940] J. Carmichael |. 25,962 ford ++ se 1,334 | Watts, Johnson & Co. 1,217 
architect :—- J. Garrett & Son 26,369 | W. Johnson & Co., Ltd... 25,600 as Windsor & Co, 1,833 | Viney & Stone ... .. 1,197 
TOHNSON'S Coca Sind. part awed say age 3,208 16 0 Leslie & Co., Ltd, 1. ... 26,348] J. & M. Patrick...” ... ... 25,549 | 8. W. Moscrip _... 1,320 | C. Gray 1,156 
. 'T. Cruwys ... Sy per eS 8.245 8 0 Stimpson & Co. ... 26,180 | W. H. Lorden & Son* |.. 25,522 | * Accepted. [Rest of London.) 
Cc. W. Killin back &Co, pedetuse™ eg nce one s00 0 0 * Recommended for acceptance, MANSPIML Dice Rom tiehevantion cf ae urds for the treatment of 
— 1 0 
Pambant ee SOR ° a LONDON, W.—For the erection of boundary walls and railing patients suffering from wupercu oes at their workhouse, Mansfield, 
KP. Beattie Meith th eR ah 31002 5 1 to enclose the site of the proposed new workhouse and infirmary | for the Guardians. Messrs. Vallance and Westwick, architects, 
Atevens Brose te aia ok ol OBO" D at Wormwood Scrubbs, for the Hammersmith Board ot Guardians. White Hart Chambers, Mansfield :— 
McCormick. & Sons... i Sis Citak sar 2’9890 0 0 ae ier Gough, ‘and Trollope, architects, 28 Craven Street, J. ae eae hasiicee .. £1,600 0 
foie eae RN a Te Onl, G trand, London ;— 8. B. Frisb, tM pad eiee Mend iascert hese inte GOO iy O 
tA ayan  tiag) Ra SAS 2 f ok M . ALR: Bulley .. . £4 631 | Wilson Bros. & Lamplough£3,948 Vallance & Blythe... Rae Waehative!t ivan) «ck Tans feet Lae OF 
Willmott & Sons Hitchin * Rf 91507 0 0 J. Barker & Go 4,490 | J. McManus.... ... 3,893 | J. Fisher... . yest ate 1,497 0 
® Recommended for acceptance. oe, Sabey & Son ... 4,373 | Holiday & Greenwood, Lid, 3,877. | J. & F, L. Parsons 1,418 10 
ae bt Higgs rer vi J. eat pds . 1859 } i R. R: ees 1,400 0 
LONDON, 8.W.—For-making-up the roadway and paving the OCT 1 nee G One" 3,824 | . A. Vallance* 1,396 0 
footways of ) Diton Street, yuynam, for the Fulham Borough Council. He Pa eae rays ¢ Pt a Co. elds * Accepted. [All of Mansfield. 
x , x oe see 5 
Paiaae ee ee eran: town, Bally |p, Renda © : 4,079| BLE, Nightingale‘... 3,607 NORTH WALSHAM.—Eor the erection of a police station and 
' Martin, Wells & Co., Ltd. 4,050; T. H. Kingerlee & es court house, for the Norfolk County Council. Mr. T, H. B. Heslop, 
Roadway. G. Ly ford... 4,048 Oxford... M.I.C.E., county surveyor, Norwich :— 
Nowell & Co re . £1,160 0 H. Windsor & Co. 3,909} J. Dorey & Co., Lid. G. Riches, Cromer... .. teormideet scar doe Se AOO LL O 
J. Mears ....° .. 1,148 0 J.C, Richards & Co 3,977 | H. Wilcock & Co, ° Wol R. Eastoe, North Walsham Ae 4,700 0 0 
E. Parry & Co. 1,124 0 J. Chessum & Sons ah 3,975 | hampton J.S. Smith, NOrwicht /20 ep iden) een aca” ace'y 4,087 OF 0 
1,121 0 * Accepted. (Rest of London.} BR. WwW. Riches, POR WICK ccceds ged Vase) Goes tiesen, 4,040) 206 


G. Wimpey & Co. .. 


CAW’S Famous FOUNTAIN P 


Popular all over the World. 
d & 
4 YS Py 
CAWS' SAFETY |“ FOUNTAIN PEN: A of 
Son 33 
ETRE IRS TE (te 


The **‘EASY” PEN. A most useful Pen suitable for all ‘work. 
From 8/- to 16/6 each. 


The *“‘DAINTY ” Pen. An ideal Pen for Ladies, 
lead pencil. 5/- and 9/= each. 


The New Patent “SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind. 
It is different from all others. Absolutely air andink tight. From12/6 to 26/- each. 


The “DASHAWAY ” PEN. Beautifully made and finished, It has 
a Double Feed which never fails. From 10/6 to 24/- each. 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, or of the Sole Wholesale Agents :— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, 


ST, PANCRAS IRON WORK Co, 


LIMITED, 


171, ST. PANGRAS ROAD, LONDON, N.W. 


ie Tm 
Hh 


i) 
Sa 


! 
| 


No larger than a 


LONDON, E.C. 


BUILDING WORKS, 
SEWERAGE, 


7K 
GAS AND WATER 7 
SCHEMES. 


THe COUNCILS JOURNAL. 


Catalocues Experts sent MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 
on The Councils Journal, the organ of the Parish and 
Applicaticn. to advise. District Councils Association, circulates amongst members 
and officials of Towu, District and Parish Councils, Boards 
Sake et: of Guardians, School Boards, &c., &c., aud publishes a 
; mouthly column, “The Work of the Councils,” giving 


information «as to Building Works, Seweraye, ise aud 
Water Schemes proposed by local bodies. 


STABLE FITTINGS. 


LARGE SHOW ROOMS. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding St., Loadon, E.C. 
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¢ Mime ny. 


HeiND- MADE» » WALL* PAPERS 


DESIGNS P&ODUCED + ARCHITECTS SPECIAL: DESIGN | biA 
IN ANY - CLOUR’ bes EXECUTED WITH ACCURACY-G DESPAT Ch 


Specatiiier RAISED AND SILK FLOCKS 
wees SKIN St: REGENT sus 
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J. Downing & Son, Norwich ... 1. su. «. 4498 0.0 
J. ¥oung & Son;* Norwich 4,367 0 0 


. Accepted. f4 


SWANLEY ,JUNCTION,.—For the erection of (first portion) 
Congregational chapel. Mr. Albert C.. Freeman, architect, Hem- 
berton Road, Clapham :— 


Charles Wall wv. £2,120 | Robert A. Lowe... 1,959 
John Lonsdale ... ... 2,097 | Robert L. Tonge... 1,900 
Holliday & Greenwood 2,065 | Goddard & Son? ... 1,890 


Laurance & Son wee eee 1,999 * Accepted. 


TRELECH-AR-BETTWS.—Accepted for the restoration of the 
Parish Church, for the Vicar and Churchwardens,. Mr. Dayid Jenkins, 
F.R.1.B.A;, architect, Llandilo:— 

Henry Evans, Mydrim Seas hole cue ta ieke ces en 
(Haulage done by the Building Committee.) 

WEST HAM.—For the erection of steam road-roller shed and 
offices at the Abbey Road oy 6 Stratford, for the West Ham Town 
Council. Mr. J. G. Morley, borough engineer :-— 

Viney & Stone, 170 Prince of Wales Road, 
Haverstock Hi ... £1,200 0 0 


Clare Bros., 38 Borthwick Road, Stratford 1,184 2°37 
Goodman & Son, Barnsbury, N. ... .. 1,154 4 6 
C. North, Manby Road, Stratford ...- ... 1,002 0 0 
G. Wise,* works manager, West Ham... 918 0 0 


* Accepted. 
WEST HAM.—For the supply and erection of wrought-iron 
railing, with the necessary gates, as follows: about 320 yards run 
at West Ham Park; about 320 yards run at West Ham Lane re- 
creation ground; about 80 yards run at Silvertown recreation 
ground; also for supply only of about 54 yards run of wrought-iron 
railing, with gates, to the West Ham Lane recreation ground—for 
the West Ham. Urban District Council. Mr. J. G. Morley, borough 
engineer :— 
White & Son Rediiscepg cud) —4s0 Siyasd See che eo aOEe AO FO 
Jones lron Foundries and Engineering 
Company, Wolverhampton .. 0 2.0. ws 
Hayward & Sons, Ltd., Wolverhampton ... 


Mc MC VOY seat ribs. tee Besa cian 187 15.8 
Bayliss, Jones, and Bayliss)... .. ... 1,16: 17 0 
Ham ... 1,108 6 1 


G. Wise, works manager, West 
Hill & Smith A ae: we 
Rowlingson & Co... ... 
Rubery & Co., Darlaston 
Reedman & Co. 


+ £1,008 19) 6 
. 1088 18 4 
- 1,032.3 0 
7,002 4 6 


Raybould & Co., Workington ara ee ake 050 15 4 
AW INGE SDOFDY bce fees f asevima sg Aas 930.5 0 
A. E. Wood,* Arabin Road, Brockley ... 806.17 0 


* Accepted. {Rest of London.] 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, May 28. 

CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE SCIENCE SOCIETY.— 
Professor J. Logan Lobley ‘on “The Haslemere 
Congress of the S.E. Union of Science Societies,” 
7.30 p.m. 

GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Meeting at 
8 p.m. 

CHURCH CRAFTS LEAGUE, — Meeting at the 
Ohurch: House, Dean’s Yard, Westminster, S.W. 
Discussion on “ The Origin and Symbolism of Church 
Ornaments,” 8 p.m. 


Thursday, May 29. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 


OIVIL AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS SOCIETY.— 
Annual Dinner at Frascati’s Restaurant,-7.30 p.m. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT. OF THE 
FINE ARTS,—Miss Ethel Halsey on Rimini under 
the Malatestas,” 8 p.m. . 

HOME ARTS AND INDUSTRIES EXHIBITION.— 
Opens in the Gallery of the Royal Albert. Hall. 
Remains open till June 2nd. 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Mr. M.-H. Spielmann on 
“Contemporary. British Sculpture ”—II., 3 p.m, 

INSTITUTION OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS (Dnblin 
Section).—Mr. Marshall Osborne on “The Lighting 
and Driving of Textile Mills by Electricity.” Annual 
General Meeting, 8 p.m. 

Friday, May 30, 

PHYSICAL SOOCIETY.—Meeting at 5 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MINING ENGINEERS,—Genera 
Meeting at Burlington House at 10.30 a.m. / 

ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Mr. G. Marconi on “The 
Progress of Electric Space Telegraphy,” 9 p.m. 

Saturday, May 31. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION,— 
Visit to Stirling Ohureh and Castle. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Visit to Durham. % 


Monday, June 2. 
SOCIETY OF ENGINEERS.—Ordinary ~ Meeting at 
7.30 p.m. 


Tuesday, June 3; 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Annual Soirée 
(Dress Rehearsal, Ladies’ Night) at St. George’s Hall, 
Langham Place, W..at 8 p.m. A musical play will 
be performed entitled “ Arctia: A Legend of the Far 
North,” written by Mr. Gervase Bailey; music 
composed vy Mr. Leonard Butler. 

Wednesday, June 4. 

BRITISH AKCH ZOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Meeting 
at p.m. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— Annual Soirée at 
St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, W.,at 8 pm. A 
musical play will be performed entitled “Arctia: A 
Legend of the Far North.” written by Mr. Gervase 
Bailey ; music composed by Mr. Leonard Butler. 

Thursday, June 5. 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. Ballot for the election of Fellows. 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Mr. M. H. Spielmann on 
** Contemporary British Sculpture.”—I11., 3 p.m. 
Friday, June 6, 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Sir Benjamin Baker on “ The 
Nile Reservoir and Dams,” 9-p.m. 
| Saturday, June 7. 


NORTHERN ~ ARCHITECTURAL 
Students’ Sketching Club Excursion. 


ASSOCIATION.— 


Ng, yy SS 
4 Y/ 


YELLOW. PITCH PINE. 
Per 100 Blocks! | eS 
out of sizes. | 
% is ; At Wharf, 


ex Ship within 


one month. At Wharf, 


| 
: 
| 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
13 x 43 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square 


1 x 43, 45/6 ” 22/6 ” 
These prices include de:i:cation, 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
| Telephone No. 6O!1 Avenue. 


AN UP-TO-DATE 


IMPROVEMENT 


IN LAVATORY . BASINS. 


FARRER’S PATENT BEAD-RIM. 


floor. 


36, CANNON’ STREET, 


| 
_- - =, 
E: 


ee 


PATENT No. 25,963. 


Is designed to prevent the water washing over ; 
the edges of basin and wetting clothes and 


It is made in earthenware 


fireclay, in various sizes and shapes. 


For full particulars and prices apply— 


FARRER, 


SANITARY SPECIALIST, 
BIRMINGHAM. 


SG LEE 


Pare, 


and 


31, High Street, CARDIFF.” 


se a 


Also x: aN 
Star Works, SMETHWICK, Be: 
and = set 


i 


ENLARGED SECTION OF RIM. 


° ART-WALL-PAPERS = 


Gelargesf Show Room in London 


-° Patterns on Application « 


R?-CHELSEA-LONDON:-S-W° 
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SCALE OF CHARGES. 
ip For Official Advertisements. Per Line 
_ Oompetitions, Oontracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, . 
4 Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 


‘Paragraph Advertisements.. ve oe O78 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Sales by 

Auction., = on aie 4s es ae> 0-76 

Situations Wanted or Vacant. ; 

Four lines or under (about 30 words) ee ved. 6 

Each Additional Line (about 7 words) we Ea” GRC 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF TWO. 
Advertisemenis of this class must reach the Offices not 
, _ later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d, 


‘Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 
Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 


‘Effingham House. Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


Now that peace has been con- 
cluded, many members of the 
architectural profession, dis- 
satisfied with openings here, will think of South 
Africa as a new field for their-energies. Let 
them not be too hasty. It will be many months 
before the country in any way begins to settle 
down. When the great building revival is well 
advanced there will doubtless be much work 
in prospect for architects; but it must not be 
forgotten that the profession is already well repre- 
‘sented on the spot by men who are familiar with 
the local needs, and who are quite capable of 
supplying all the requirements of the moment. 
Cape Town is very well furnished with architects. 
The building boom seems to have begun in 
Johannesburg and master-builders in the south 
bitterly complain of the dearth of skilled labour, 
caused by the men leaving in great numbers, 
So the maxim for the present is—if you are a 
skilled craftsman in need of work, go to South 
Africa ; if an architect, wait. 


The Consequent 
to Peace, 


PARTICULARS have just come 


A Football Match. | hand, though considerably 


_ belated, of a football match which was played in 


the Jatter part of the season between two well- 
known architectural societies. The occasion was 
unique, both in respect of the play itself and of 
the elaborate arrangements made. The game was 
played according to Rugby rules, though this 
was not simply a matter of individual prefer- 
ence, but the result of a long and heated con- 
troversy. Many of the players contended that 
Gothic had long since ceased to be a living art ; 
and though there was no direct evidence of the 


_ prelate-builders having played football, it would — 
_ undoubtedly be a mistakeAo mimic their works 


by using a ball having pointed ends. What wes 


required was one expressive of its purpose and ~ 


embodying the spirit of the age in which it 
was built. So that’ these exponents were for a 
“new design altogether, constructed of local 
materials and showing the marks of the tools by 
which it was. wrought. Other players, however, 
who had no liking either for an ultra-modern 
treatment of the football, much less for the in- 
animate Gothic shape that still passed.current, 
strongly advocated the Association game, by 
_ which they secured a sphere emblematic of all 
that was noble in Classic architecture, a goodly 


' ball, a ball of studied proportions, and one 


moreover with all its internal arrangements 
expressed beldly on the exterior. So the dis- 
cussion raged, but in the end the Gothicists 
_ succeeded, there being many church architects 
among the players. Brown, the well-known 
representative of the modern school, kicked off 
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~ earried into the home half, 


- 


for the home side, and Brown’s brother, taking | 


a damp-course, returned well to touch, From a 
throw-out, which was in good alignment and 
well led, Brown’s cousin secured the ball and 


with a pre-Gothic twist of his ankle blossomed | 
forth at the head of his column in a capital | 


way, friezing all around him, and carrying the 


| play well within his opponents’ twenty-five. 


Here a scrimmage took place. The home for- 
wards egged well and their half-back darted 
out in a very ornamental manner, vaulted over 
the opposing half-back, and, acting up to his 
ancient lights, gave a grand Decorated pass to 
the left-centre threequarter, Brown’s nephew. 
The latter made a fine run and. was well on his 
way to the king-post when he was underpinned 
by James. He managed, however, to throw out 


the wall, but it was intertransepted, and play was 


4 


Here Bate. in his | 


239 


vociferous cheers. In doing so, however, he 
was injured and had to be karried off the 
ground: some said he ‘only chamfered pain and 
they expressed themselves in a.manner which: 
grately jarrahed on the nerves of the visitors’ 
supporters. The injury happily proved to be 
slight and Arris returned amidst loud applause, 
which he took navely enough. Play was 


resumed in earnest and the sight was one for 


the gods to con-template, the match-boarding on 
the sublime. Jinks, the home back, gave a 
splendid kick which found touch well within 
the opposite twenty-five. At this the crowd 
rejoist, there being many stanchion true sports- 
men among them, After a close scrimmage. 
during which the ball was rough-cast many 
times, the home three-quarters at last had their 
chance. From man to man the leather passed 
and finally reached the wing, who, kerbing 


FLATS WITH STUDIOS, LANSDOWNE ROAD, NOTTING HILL, LONDON, W. 


best stylo, got possession, and set-off for the 
line in o-rielly amazing manner, running through 
the visiting team like a lightning conductor. 
He dodged the back and so overcame the last 
im-pediment, scoring between the posts. The 
kick was successful, despite the ball being 


| pilastered with mud, and thus the home side 


were a goal to the good. During the remainder 
of the first half nothing very noticeable hap- 
pened, scrimmages being frequent owing to the 
weak bond, which was all headers, though plenty 
of stretchers were on the field. After half time 
the game became fast and furious. The visitors, 
were now on their art-metal, and were well 
primed-up. Their. wing-threequarter Arris 
secured a splendid opening through the mud- 
dling of the home forwards and flue up the field, 


sweeping round the full-back and scoring amid 


himself, made .a plumb-line for the goal. Such 
a chance sill-dom comes and he made the most 
of it, scoring in Romanesque style. The kick, 
however, failed. Full-time was now drawing near 
and.the visitors made frantic efforts to score. 
Doricly they secured the ball their forwards led 
the way: they played batter and batter and 
eventually Saintpauls crypt along, stouped, and 
crossed the line. This was a-purlin enough, but 
when the ball passed well over. the bar the 
home team began to feel anxious, while their 
opponents, whose hope of victory had varnished, 
played with increased vigour. They failed, how- 
ever, to add to their score, though, when the 
whistle blew, the game was dangerously near 
their opponents’ line. Things had been allowed 
to go tufa and thus. the match ended in a win 
for the home team. 
A3 
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RECENT STREET ARCHITECTURE 
IN LONDON.—IIL. 


BY F, HERBERT MANSFORD. 


(Continued from p. 129, No. 375.) 


T is strange that the neighbourhood of Park - 


Lane should have passed through the period 
of the Gothic revival. almost unaffected, and 
then in these days have been graced by such 
buildings as the mansion opposite Stanhope 
Gate and the block overlooking Mr. Beit’s 
garden. ‘Truly this latter does not represent 
the Gothic of the Middle Ages or even that of 
thirty years ago ; it is rather the Gothic of the 
Astor House on the Embankment; here, as 
there, we find egg-and-tongue ornament, a 
reminiscence of the triglyph | in a frieze, and 
Classic columns to the porches. Neither can 
one describe the delicate iron area and balcony 
railings as Gothic. But these small details, and 
even the strongly-marked horizontal lines of 
moulding and colour, do not detract much from 
the intrinsic Gothic character of the design. 
There are six houses in the block, but the party 
walls above the roofs are absorbed by chimneys 
or skilfully treated as buttresses to the stacks, 
The walls behind the gables must be nearly 
built of flues, and present an ungainly appear- 
ance from certain points of view. The cornices 
of the bays are a littie overcrowded with enrich- 
ments, but the whole group, taken in conjunction 
with Mr. Beit’s house and garden (of which 
Messrs. Balfour & Turner were the architects), 
forms one of the most delightful bits of colour 
on the outskirts of the Park, The arrangement 
of the ground-floor windows on the west eleyation 
is worth attention. The upper range of lights 
occupies the full width of the facade, thus 
allowing the maximum view of sky and admit- 
tance of sunshine. Only in the centre are there 
lower lights to give a view on to the pavement, 
so that as much privacy is obtained as possible. 
Mr. A. H. Kersey was the architect of this terrace. 
Near by, a spacious stable-court or mews 
forms an agreeable break among lofty mansions, 
Stone is freely used ith bold simplicity, mould- 
ings being almpst ‘confined to the cornices. It 
is as if the design were produced by the clever use 
of,a ehild’s box of bricks rather than with pencil 
and rubber, or perhaps as if rubber were freely 
used on the drawing until all but essential 
outlines were eliminated. The result, however, 
is effective and reposeful and, like all Messrs. 
3alfour & Turner’s work, not without a certain 
suggestive freshness. 
Lord Ribblesdale’s mansion in Green Street, 
Park Lane, by Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, F.R.LB.A., 
is more imposing and more’ distinctly Geor- 


-iscomplete—not to any 


gian tan Tord Wind- 
sor’s recently built 
house in Mount Street - 
(Mr. Fairfax Wade, 
architect), Adda frieze 
to the entablature, omit 
the segmental bay, mo- 
dify the iron railings, 
and the resemblance 
to a plate in Messrs. 
Belcher & Macartney’s 
“Later Renaissance ”’ 


particular plate be it 
observed, but in true 
Georgian spirit to 
manyof them, Whether 
this is praise or mild 
censure can only be de- 
termined by those who 
know the intention of 
the cHent. The south 
elevation appears well 
nigh perfect in its air 
of distinction and re- 
pose. The rainwater 
pipes are judiciously 
placed so as to suggest 
a grouping of windows; 
perhaps if internal 
considerations per- 
mitted, it would have 
been better had there 
been a slight extra 
width of brickwork be- 
tween theend windows, 
when the stack pipes 
would have seemed to 
have formed an ele- 
ment in the design 
from the first, Per- 
haps, too, the entrance 
porch is small in detail, 
but in the face of such 
evident mastery one 
does not feel sure. 

In South Street, next to the St. George's 
Schools, is a block of five houses so broken up, 
however, in elevation as to suggest rather the 
effect of detached and semi-detached residences. 
A well-designed balustrade binds them all 
together, but above and below many small 
differences give marked individuality to each 
group. The steep hipped roofs and the some- 
what unnecessary pilasters besides: the windows 
of the centre houses inevitably recall the French 
homes of. the time of Francis I., but in the 
loftier elevation towards the St. George’s Garden 
Mr. J. J. Stevenson shows us no trace of Con- 
tinental influence. 
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green slates. 


wall is accounted for by a necessary modifica- 


side and so to Kensington, Two or three fussy 


IN PARK STREET, W. 


There is algo a slight flavour of the French 
Renaissance in the facades of the Imperial Club 
at the corner of Clarges Street and Piccadilly. 
This. building is faced with finely-jointed red 
rubbers and stone dressings, and roofed with 
The angle bay is unusually large, 
and must be of great internal value in such a 
situation. The stone mullions are in many 


eases enriched with arabesque panels delicately 


carved. It is not obvious why the stone frieze — 

is not continued on the Clarges Street elevation,  _ 
unless it be that the windows would have broken 
through it, but it is missed at present, while 

the, building is still clean and colour seems of 
more value than form. The enriched external 
gutter carrying the rainwater from the balcony ~ 

of the bay to the stack pipe shows how a. 
generally undesirable feature can, when essential, = 
be successfully treated. A more serious diffi- 
culty probably presented itself in the fact that 
only the eastern portion of the building contains: Amen 
a mezzanine floor, Yet it was evidently not 
considered desirable to emphasize the fact to the - 
destruction of the simplicity of the fenestration. 
The principal windows, therefore, are divided — 
into three tiers by transoms at such levels that 


where the mezzanine occurs the centre | tier is. 


built in solid with masonry, the PPP ES transom 
becoming a convenient sill. 

Messrs. Wimperis & - East's ‘elevation to the 
Empress Club in Dover Street is noteworthy, S.A 
also that of the. stone-fronted vache, No, Tae 
Berkeley Street. «> 

At the south end of Parte Lane isa block Of Wc 
flats nearing completion, The front elevation is 
largely occupied by three series of bay windows . 
connected by stone balconies at different levels 
which give a rather disjointed appearance to the _ 
facade, but ensure that each flat has one of 
these necessary adjuncts. The porch is sup-— 
ported by six columns* of fine purple marble, — 
and its uncomfortable connection with the main — 


tion of the design after the commencement of 
the work. 

Passing the apalling bigaks of flats whos 
are turning ‘Knightsbridge into a cron gt 
passage, and noting the more agreeable but 
equally lofty mansions above Harrod’s Stores, — 
we emerge once more into the sunshine of Park 


f 
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terra-cotta structures in the High Street cause 
one to turn gratefully towards Philip Webb’s 


masterly and reposeful house at the end of. 


Kensington Palace Gardens, Messrs. Slater & 
Co.’s premises show a touch of the “Art 


Nouveau”” in the swirling lines sunk into the 


soft red bricks ; it would have been more con- 
sistent, perhaps, to have carried the treatment 
over the facade instead of reverting to foliage 
in relief, , 

The architects of Campden House Chambers 
have shown a method of treating a large block 
of flats with style and economy. The building 
is disposed in agreeable masses, based presumably 
on convenience of plan, a pleasing skyline 
obtained by careful consideration of roofs, then 
freshness and interest added by unusual handling 
of brickwork to window-jambs and cornice. 
The small amount of masonry is confined to the 
alternately deep and shallow courses of the 
ground-floor walling, and tothe arcaded entrance, 
which affords a necessary porch and gives dignity 
to the whole block. Porch and balustrade 
excepted, there is nothing of what is usually 
understood as ornament; yet one instinctively 


recognises the impress of Messrs. Balfour & 


Turner. 

Another block of flats rears itself boldly at 
the south end of Lansdowne Road, W. Owing 
to the fact that these are designed for artists, 
and every two-floor suite contains a studio the 
height of both, the monotonous repetition of 
small windows is avoided. The boldly corbelled 
balconies faced with slabs of stone stood on 


edge and cramped together give a striking 


aspect to two of the elevations. 

Between Holland Park and Hammersmith 
Broadway there is little recent work to interest 
us on artistic grounds. 
delightful thoroughfares in London than Melbury 
Road, but nothing has been erected there very 
lately, May it long remain intact with its 
houses by Shaw, Burgess, Belcher and Ricardo, ; 
its homes of painters, sculptors and architects, 

Behind Olympia is rising the new building of 
the Sayings Bank Department, which promises to 
be the greatest artistic failure that the Office of 
Works have created since the completion of the 
Bankruptcy Courts. One would have thought 


that at this distance from the City the nation 
could have afforded an effective if not a com- 


manding site. This structure, however, is 
divided from the main road by the factory and 
stables of a well-known catering firm, and is 
surrounded by mean _ streets of monotonous 
houses with which it isin perfect harmony. It 
is unfortunate that when the plans, the outline 
of elevation and approximate sizes of windows 
were determined, some outside architect of 
repute was not consulted as to the treatment. 
A man like Mr. Norman Shaw could have given 
style to such a building without any extra 
cost being involved. We must now hope that 
the surrounding ground will be well planted, 
Virginia creeper covers a multitude of archi- 
tectural sins. 

On the south side of the Hammersmith Road 
and east of the St. Paul’s Schools are two new 
rows of “mansions.” Fitz-George and Fitz- 
James Avenues are avenues in more than name, 
being planted with trees on both sides, and the 
vista eastwards is at present terminated by a 
noble group of elms.. The blocks are varied in 
elevation and plan, so that much of the usual 
oppressiveness and monotony of flats is avoided, 
but there is little more to be said about the 
architectural treatment. 

~ (To be continued.) 


An Electricity Generating Station in Manchester 
has been opened in Stuart Street. The station 
covers an area of 84 acres, Within the building 
there are to be two installations—the present 
installation of 15,000 horse-power, devised by 
Dr. Kennedy, and a_ second. installation of 
12,000 horse-power, in accordance with a 
scheme of extension pfepared by Mr. G. 
F. Metzger after his appointment as_ chief 
engineer in 1901. The buildings consist of a 
steel framework, filled in with walls of brick- 
work. The boiler-house, pump-room and engine- 
house are all on an extensive scale, Workshops 
will be provided in a separate building, above 
which will be placed a large storage feed tank. 
In connection with this scheme ten sub-stations 


There are few more | 
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-THE ELECTRIC LIGHTING OF crypt has been lighted throughout with the old 


ST. PAUL’S CATHEDRAL. 


HE electric lighting of St. Paul’s, which has 
been in progress. for upwards of three 
years, has now reached a stage of partial com- 
pletion, and was used for the first time generally 
throughout the chancel, dome, nave and crypts 
at Whitsuntide. The installation, which has 
cost nearly £10,000. so far, is a generous gift to 
the Dean and Chapter from Mr. Pierpont 
Morgan. The difficulties of wiring and lighting 
so immense a building are considerable, as, apart 
from the care necessary in piercing thick stone 
walls and floors, now 200 years old, the distances 
to be traversed are very great, and the basement 
is a network of tombs and vaults, which have 
to be avoided, The work has been carried out 
in an admirable manner by Messrs. W, A. S. 


ap HOUSES IN SOUTH STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 


Benson & Co., of New Bond Street, the well- 
known electricians and art-metal workers, under 
the superintendence of Mr. Somers Clarke, F.8.A., 
the consulting architect to the cathedral, and 
Professor. Kennedy, the consulting electrical 
engineer. The fittings, which were designed by 
My. Clarke and cast by Messrs, Benson, consist 
of six large pendants of cast and gilded brass 
in the choir, hanging from the vault, which, in 
addition to lighting the floor, throw a glow on 
the mosaics of the vault by means of upturned 
lights concealed in cups. There are also eight 
heavy bronze pendants under the dome, and two 
others in the transepts; four gilt bracket lights 
upon the chancel screens; and a ten-light fitting 
in the apse, which also lights the Jesus Chapel. 
The five tall standards in the nave and two at 
the west entrance were designed by Mr. Penrose 
and Mr, Pegram respectively.. In addition to 
these, the choir desks have been fitted with 


are being erected upon the south side of the city. | standards holding concealed lights and the 


¥. 


gas fittings in the shape of hanging Roman 
lamps, which have been adapted to electric 
light. The same adaptation has been made in 
the case of the Pegram and nave standards, the 
bases and pillars of which remain as before, the 
heads, carrying electric lights in basin-shaped 
glasses, alone being designed afresh. These 
glass bowls transmit a beautiful quality of light, 
and were the result of many experiments on the 
part of Mr. Benson. The choir aisles, the 
entrances, the consistory court, the whispering 
gallery, and several other points in the church, 
have yet to be lighted or provided with their 
permanent fittings, A few of the large pendants 
in the dome and transepts have their places at 
present filled by temporary but solid-looking 
structures of wood and iron. These, together 
with the arduous work of channelling and 
piercing the stone walls to receive the steel 
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tubing in which the wires are carried, must b 

credited to the cathedral’s own staff of work- 
men, under the clerk of the works, Mr. Harding. 
The switching arrangements for the lights are 
necessarily complicated, and require the use of 
large switchboards, one of which can be seen 
in the crypt. The others are in a locked 
chamber off the staircase in one of the main 
piers of the building. Current is supplied by 
two different companies, and in each case from 
more than one station, to minimise the risks of 
breakdown. As evidence of the care devoted 
to this point, the lights are fixed alternately on 
different circuits right through the church. It 
is computed that 16 miles of cable, containing 
more than 2} tons of copper, have been used in 
the installation. There is still a gloom over- 
hanging the western end, but this will be 
effectually dispelled by electroliers which are 
shortly to be suspended from the roof. Even 
in its present incomplete state the total illumin- 
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ating power obtained is at least 20 per cent. 
more than what has hitherto been given by 
gas: besides which the damaging effect on the 
decorations will be remedied. 

Mr, Pierpont Morgan has seen the marked 
improvement already accomplished, and is so 
well pleased with the result that he has under- 
taken to bear the cost of carrying the whole 
plan to completion. Fully twelve months will 
be required for that purpose. 


LEYTON PUBLIC BATHS. 


HE new public baths which have been erected 
for the Leyton Urban District Council 
were designed by Messrs, Harrap & Duffield, of 
London, whose plans were selected in a compe- 
tition held in 1898, Mr. Rowland Plumbe, 
.R.I.B.A., being the assessor. 

On the ground floor are two swimming-baths. 
The hall for the first-class bath is 116ft. long by 
46ft. wide, the walls being lined with a dado in 
coloured glazed brick with white bricks above. 
Sixty-five dressing-boxes and two shower-baths 
are provided, with a gallery on three sides, This 
bath is in direct communication with three club- 
rooms, for the use of swimming clubs using the 
bath, There are also lavatories. The pond 
measures 100ft. by 30ft., with a depth varying 
from 3ft, Gin, to 6f£t. Gin. ; its capacity is about 
90,000 gals. The second-class bath is somewhat 
smaller, being 80ft. by 30ft., witha depth similar 
to that of the first-class bath, and a capacity of 
70,000 gals, The ponds in each case are con- 
structed of concrete and lined with white glazed 
bricks, The roofs are constructed with iron 
principals, boarded and. slated, and with glazed 
jantern lights. Three first-classand eight second- 
class slipper-baths are provided for ladics, and 
six first-class and fourteen second-class baths 
for gentlemen, 

On the ground floor is also arranged a laundry 
fitted with a complete system of machinery for 
washing and drying the towelsand garments. The 
laundry machinery has been supplied and erected 
by Messrs. W. Williamson & Co., of Hackney. 
In the rear is placed a boiler-house containing 
two Lancashire boilers, each 30ft. long by 7it. 
diameter, together with a coal store and stoke- 
hole. The boilers, tanks, steam- and water-pipe 
systems, and the consulting engineer’s unique 
swimming-pond circulation systems, have Leen 
carried out by Messrs. Fraser & Fraser, of 
Bromley-by-Bow. Behind the boilers isa Green's 
fuel economiser, through which the heated gases 
and smoke have to pass, thus preventing all 
undue waste in fuel and heat on their way to 

the chimney shaft. In the rear of the boiler- 


house is arranged the engine-room and 
engineer’s repairing shop, in the former 
of which is placed the engine to drive 


In this room. is also constructed a 
well from which the baths will be sup- 
plied with water. 


A borehole is carried down a further 
105ft. into the chalk, 
lined with cast-iron cylinders, and is 
capable of storing 15,000 gals. up to 
the water line. 
a set of three-throw pumps, capable 
of raising 20,000 gals. per hour to a 
large storage tank in the roof, con-_ 
taining about 15,000 gals., from which 
the supply to the baths is drawn. 
The contract for the well was ex- 
ecuted by Messrs, 8. F. Baker & Sons, 
of Southwark, and the contract for 
the engine and pumps was entrusted 
to Messrs, Goddard, Massey & Warner, 
of Nottingham. On the first floor are 
arranged a board-room and superinten- 
dent’s room, with access to the gallery 
around the first-class swimming-bath ; 
and in the basement gangways are 
arranged around both swimming-baths 
for easy access to the supply and 
waste pipes, and large stores are also 
provided. As the first-class swim- 
ming-bath will in the winter mouths 
most likely be used as a public hall, 
for the purposes of meetings, con- 
certs, dances, &c., special accommode- 
tion has been provided by the architects 
for this purpose ; and the club-rooms previously 
mentioned will be used for artistes’ roonis, with 
a separate entrance, while an entirely different 
entrance is provided during the time the hall is 
in use for the purpose of access to the gallery 
and hall. The dressing-boxes have been arranged 
by the architects on a novel system of their own, 


so that they can be folded bauk against the wall 


and the bath floored over when required. 

Special care has been taken with the heating 
and ventilation of the buildings throughout by 
means of radiators conveniently situated, while 
the water in the baths is heated by steam. Hach 
swimming-bath is ventilated by means of Black- 
man air-propeliors, ensuring a constant change 
of air, which is admitted through air-ducts in. 
the wall and delivered above the dressing-boxes, 
Externally the buildings are faced with red 
bricks with Ancaster stone dressings and slate 
roofs, and the contract, was let to Mr. Coxhead, 
of Leytonstone. The buildingis lighted through- 
out by electricity, and the contract has been 
carried out by Messrs. Eben Ryan & Co,, of 
Leyton, under the superintendence of Mr. J. 
Hewett, B.A., A.M.I.E.E., who is associated with 
Messrs, Harrap & Duffield. 
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the well-pumpsand laundry machinery. 


The well is 110ft. © 
deep and 9ft. diameter to a distance > 
of 40ft, deep and 8ft. diameter below. © 


The well is © 


In the well is placed 


THE SHELL IN ARCHITECTURE. 


Some Interesting Facts and Resemblances, : 


(arin twelve years ago Mr, T. A, Cook was 
dining at Oxford in company with some 
distinguished biologists, when he produced for 
general inspection a proof engraving of a certain - 


staircase built by an unknown architect of the “ 


early sixteenth century in Touraine. One of 


the spiral curve therein depicted. No sympathy, . 
however, was suggested with the architectural 
problem so triumphantly surmounted ; and the 
critic who now held the picture of the spiral 
staircase in his hand announced to his comrades 
that the curve was identical with that of Voluta 


respertitio, Abashed, befogged, yet keenly in- — 


terested, the unlearned visitor hinted at his utter 
ignorance of what Voluta might be. “The 
curve of the architect’s spiral,’ he was told, “is. 
the same as that in the interior of a shell.” 
Voluta was promptly fetched. Still the visitor 
remained unmoved and unilluminated, But the 


professor had pity on him. A sharp saw was. _ 


produced, a longitudinal median incision was 
made, and the spiral stood reyealed within. 
Though Mr, Cook knew little history, less archi- 


tecture, scarcely any mathematics, and no | 
morphology or botany whatever, he became — 


the party loudly proclaimed his recognition of 


—* 


nen 


irresistibly impelled to enter upon a course of = 


theoretical. enquiry which ‘involved a deep 


mastery of all five. In the course of the investi- 


gations embodied in the essay which appeared in 
a recent issue of the ‘* Monthly Review,” already 
briefly referred to in these columns, a Scala 
della Conchiglia (or “shell staircase”) came to 
light in Italy, and a Voluta scalaris, a Solarium 


maximum, even a Scalaria scalaris (or “ stairs - 


case shell’), in the Natural. History Museum at 


South Kensington. The questions to which he ~ 


sought an intelligible reply haye not yet been 
answered ins any of the five divisions of in- 
tellectual research, though distinguished ex- 
ponents of each are firmly convinced that a 
reply can be furnished by the others. He does 
not give the names of many who have most 
kindly afforded him assistance, 

In the course of his essay Mr. Cook says :—No 
one has yet been able to say who designed 


the open staircase in the wing of Francis I. at ~ 


Blois, the main impression of which is its spiral — 
torm. "eit 
' The beautiful effect obtained in what is known 


as the ‘‘ Prentice Pillar” in Rosslyn Chapel is _ 
due to the fact that its separate right-handed — 


spirals (proceeding from their separate points) 
envelop in their long and slender ascending 
curves a pillar which is artfully grooved. in per- 


pendicular lines so that full value may be given 


to the encircling decoration. In Nature the 


ascending curves of spiral growth are nearly 


always, like these, towards the right. _ 
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In these military days it is also possible to 
point toa sinistral spiral which has become a 
common object of admiration, and that is the 
rifling in a Lee-Metford, which is made to turn 


~ to the left in order to counteract the pull of the 


average right-handed soldier. It is curious that 
all left-handed spirals look as if they were at 
almost double the pitch of the corresponding 
right-handed spirals: perhaps because they aie 
less familiar to the eye. _ MM 
The difference between such dextral’ and 
sinistral spirals as we have now seen artificially 
constructed, “from the outside,” becomes more 
and more suggestive when. we investigate a few 
examples of spiral growth “from within,” in 
plants and other natural objects; and we shall 
tind that when objects which usually display a 
dextral helix are found to show a sinistral helix, 


- some peculiar value and often some supernatural 


signification is attached to them by the primitive 
races who make the first discovery. The delight 


in such rarities of Nature, and the instinctive 


use of them as ornament, was shown by Schlie- 
mann to beat least as old as ancient Troy ; for 


he found that an inland people had used the 


echinus or sea-urchin as a model for the bosses 
which they set round the circle of their-shields, 

The use of the spiral in ornament goes back 
to prehistoric times in other instances, In the 
work of the Bronze Age flat spirals are found 
hanging to the side of a shield as decorations, 
just as on an ancient pile-hut-urn (which is 
mentioned in Sir John Lubbock’s ‘‘ Prehistoric 
‘Yimes,” and is thought to come trom Melos) the 
walls of the house are represented as being 
decorated with large spirals. From the well- 
known fact that the med:zeval monks used to 
say their prayers within a maze, to escape the 
pursuit of the Devil, there may, perhaps, be 
more in the form of the tamous Labyrinth at 
Crete than has yet. been suggested, and the 
spirals tattooed upon a Maori’s face may have 
tne same object of confusing the Evil One. 

The shape of the shavings at a carpenter's 


~ bench mignt furnish another Sherlock Holmes 


with the proof he required that his murderous 
mechanic was either left-handed or a Japanese ; 
for one of these two he must have been if the 
shavings exhibit a sinistral spiral. The right- 
handed screw which is usual in the innocent 
shaying is produced because the right-handed 
carpenter invariably drives his plane a little to 
the left. Orientals seem always to prefer a 
left-handed spiral, just as they write from right 
to left. 

_ No one who looks with a seeing eye at the 


finest of the buildings which Leonardo da . 
- Vinci might have known can fail to detect an 


intense perception of that harmony in relation 
to quaatities of which Nature is the great 
exemplar. Tne “straight lines” of the Par- 
thenoa are in reality subtle curves, and recent 
investigation has detected a similar delicacy of 
constructive measurement in the great Gothic 
cathedrals. The influence of the study of 
flowers and leaves is especially marked when 
the positions and proportions of the best 


Byzantine arches are examined in the light of | 


the laws which govern growth, 

In such a shell as Solarium maximum the 
simpler form of spiral arrangement is prettily 
exemplified, and it isso easy to imagine walking 
in at the mouth (or entrance) and continually 
turning to the left until the top is reached, 
that this shell has been commonly called the 
“staircase shell.” A connection between shells 
aod spiral staircases has been indicated in 
the words “leiotropic’ and ‘dexiotropic,” 
which are otherwise inexplicably the reverse of 
the spirals they describe. But it is still further 
suggested by the nomenclature of some well- 
known architectural treasures in Italy. At 


'Fiesole, for example, in the convent of San 


Domenicho, there is a flight of eight steps 
leading down to the cloister which is so 
exquisitely arranged in the form of a shell that 
the little building is called the “Scala della 
Conchiglia.” There is a Venetian staircase (at 
San Paternian) in the Palazzo Contarini, which 
is called the Scala del Bovolo, and I am tempted 
to think that the architect of this dextral 
helix, with its exquisite rising spiral of light 
archways, may have seen the shell so aptly 
called Scalariu scalaris, which exhibits exactly 
the same formation. In this shell the mouth 
or entrance has gradually grown round and 
round with the growth of the inhabitant, leaving 
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a little colonnette behind it as it 
moved, until it reached the place 
which is equivalent to the door 
in the staircase to which I com- 
pare the shell. How infinitely 
more beautiful the spiral forma- 
tion of ascending curves in the 
Scala del Bovolvo is than a mere 
system of superimposed circles 
(even when arches and colon- 
nettes are similarly added) may 
be seen from a comparison of 
the whole height of this staircase 
with the Campanile at Pisa. But 
the spiral formation itself is not 
invariably a happy thought in 
every architectural position. 
Some such idea of growth, of 
‘support, of strength, as shown in 
the “Prentice Pillar,’ séems as 
essential to it in Art asin Nature. 
The staircase of the Rundthor at 
Copenhagen is, for instance, a 
far more satisfactory example 
than the twisted copper spire in 
the same locality; or than the 
stone spirals in one of the small 
steeples of the palais de justice 
at Rouen, near the Rue Jeanne 
d’Arc; or than the twisted screw- 
spire at Chesterfield. Mere imita- 
tion of externals, without struc- 
tural necessity, is, in fact, as 
barren here as it must ever be. 
Perhaps this is why I can never 
admire the twisted chimneys so 
often seen in Tudor buildings. 
Even when in its right place, in 
a staircase, the spiral needs clever 
handling if it is to be effective, 
as may be seen in the clumsiness 
of the brickwork in the house of 
Tristan l’Hermite at Tours, and we 
the ambitious failure of the clus- 

tered sinistral spiral in the stone stairway of the 
cloisters in the same town. In each case the 
steps, too, are straight and inartistic. 

An even more delightful example of the close 
connection between a good architect's plans 
and the exquisite lines of Nature is to be found 
in the stairway called ‘Esealier de Ja Reine 
Berthe”’ at Chartres, It exhibits the delicate 
exterior ascending dextral helix, and even the 
top of Mitra papalis, with extraordinary faith- 
fulnes3, and the parallel becomes even more 
complete when the position of the darkened 
doorway is compared to that of the shadowy 
orifice of the shell. In Mitra papalis at this 
orifice the beginnings of three internal spiral 
lines which suggest that the internal arrange- 
ments of a shell have as much to teach us as its 
exterior forms; and a very beautiful spiral may 
be seen by the aid of the X-rays continuing 
throughout the whole length of the long- 
pointed shells so common in the south. The 
clue is worth following up, and a section cut 
through such a shell as Zelescopium telescopium 
actually reveals an exquisitely firm and elegant 
single spiral (a dextral helix) rising round the 
columella, that pillar which supports the whole, 
and this at once reminds me of the spiral in a 
staircase built in the old part of the Chateau of 
Blois many years before Leonardo was in 
France. - But I do not for a moment suggest 
that there was any conscious comparison in the 
mind of the fifteenth-century architect, and this 
for the very good reason that the curve of his 
stairway and the beautiful spiral rail (on which 
the left hand would rest as one ascended) are 
both susceptible of a simple architectural 
explanation ; so that all I should be inclined to 
say of this comparison at present that as the 
lines of the architecture are right and falfil 
their purpose exactly, with an economy of space 
and strength ani a sufficiency of support, they 
were therefore very likely to be in harmony 
with those lines which Nature, the best of all 
artificers, has developed in her shell. I should 
nee | more resemblances than this to be satisfied 
that one might have been taken from the other ; 
but, on the other hand, I shall by no means 
reject such a possibility, at the outset, as 
absurd ; for architecture is full of such copies 
from Nature, as every organically beautiful, 
constructive art must be; and it is full of 
equally suggestive relics of the simpler forms of 
shelter from which the palace slowly grew. If 
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the Egyptian pillar is a copy of the lotus-plant, 
so the peculiar shape of the ‘Moorish and 
Saracen arch is a survival of that wind-blown 
tent, with conical top and bagging sides pegged 
closely in, which was the habitatioa of the 
Bedouin. 


MR. SPIELMANN ON MODERN 
BRITISH SCULPTORS. 


N his second lecture on Contemporary British 
Sculptors, delivered at the Royal Institution 

on Thursday last, Mr. M. H. Spielmann said the 
beginnings ot sculpture were easier than any 
other art, and its endings more difficult. While 
almost anyone could mould pliant slay into the 
copy of a man, few could conceive and embody 
an elevatel idea not in mere imitation of a 
model, but by the fine treatment of form and 
the noble character of expression and design. 
Colour in sclupture was next dealt with, and it 
was pointed out how the nearer colour is to 
becoming imitative, the nearer it is to realism, 
and the more it departs from the poetic con- 
ception, while the use df various coloured 
marbles, jewels, and the like, though very 
delightful, once more detracts from the dignity 
of true sculpture, and makes it an “ object of art.” 
The lecturer then dealt with taste, and referred 
to modern Italian sculpture as seen at Genoa 
and elsewhere as a lamentable instance of bad 
taste in that particular section of art, * funerary ” 
art. This led to the consideration of triviality of 
idea, especially in the unintelligent use of orna- 
ment. This was an error, said Mr. Spielmann, 
returning to the sculptors of Hngland, into 
which Mr. Stirling Lee had never fallen—he 
was beyond all others a sculptor’s sculptor. 
Animal work by Mr, Swan and Mr, Harry 
Dixon was illustrated, and the ideal work of 
Mr. A. Lucchesi, concerning itself chiefly with 
the nude figure. was set forth, Considerable 
time was devoted to the works and to the genius 
and artistic character of Mr, Alfred Gilbert. 
All his principal works, with few exceptions, 
were shown one after another, the character- 
istics of each commented on, and an attempt 
was made to differentiate Mr. Gilbert’s dual 
talent, that of sculpture and that of goldsmithery. 
The lecturer remarked that Mr. Gilbert was, 
perhaps, the most wonderful example of the 
creative genius, at once sculptor and artificer, 
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since the time of Cellini; and when we remem- 
bered that to England that produced him were 
also due Flaxman, Alfred Stevens and Watts, 
we might well ask ourselves if form really was 
foreign to the temperament of this country, and 
if sculpture was really an exotic in the land. 

Mr. Spielmann dealt with the recent revival 
in sculptors’ hands of metal-work, cut, beaten 
and twisted, but remarked that, however fine in 
itself, it did not help forward sculpture, as it 
diverted attention from planes and light and 
shade to design and line, a beautiful and an 
elevated art, but not sculpture. He pointed out 
how, though horse trappings and the like were 
in real metal treated sculpturally in the 
Parthenon frieze, they were rendered, as time 
went on, in marble, as may be seen in the 
Pergamon frieze. 

The next artists dealt with were Mr, Robert 
Stark, the animal sculptor, and Mr. Conrad 
Dressler, whose work is essentially decorative. 
Then the work of the late Mr. Harry Bates was 
placed before the audience—the well-known 
reliefs of ‘* Homer,” ‘‘ Psyche,’ and “ Endymion,” 
the exquisite figure of ‘ Pandora,” the vigorous 
group of “‘ Hounds in Leash,” and the statues of 
the Maharajah of Mysore and Lord Roberts, 
This was succeeded by the work of Mr, George 
Frampton, who was described as one of the most 


versatile and most original artists of the day. 


Mr. Frith, the master of the Lambeth School, 
and pupil of Dalou, was represented by his 
monument to Wheatstone, and in the decorative 
and original standard lamps designed for Mr, 
Astor’s office on the Thames Embankment. 
Mr. Pegram and Mr. Walker, one of the most 
rising sculptors of the day, were exemplified in 
their best known works, and the exquisite and 
sensitive art of Mr. Reynolds-Stephens charmed 
the spectators with its delicate invention, but 
he was treated rather asa goldsmith than as a 
sculptor. 

Finally, there came ‘the works of Mr. Alfred 
Drury, with their curious echo at the beginning 
of his master, M. Dalou, and the final emanci- 
pation when the sculptor’s individuality was 
expressed in those charming and simple heads 
which have appealed even to the general public 
— “St. Agnes,” “Griselda” and the ‘Age of 
Innocence.’ Mr. Spielmann then pointed out 
how the modern taste seemed to lean towards 
simplicity, as we have no longer any desire for 
the noisy emblematical groups such as injure 
the artistic aspect of Westminster Abbey and 
the Guildhall, and what Thackeray denounced 
as ‘‘braggart heathen 
allegories.” But the 
lecturer claimed that it 
was rather a question 
of tack of opportunity 
that prevented our 
sculptors from dealing 
with the greater diffi- 
culties of more elabo- 
rate groups. He com- 
pared the state of 
sculpture at the present 
day with what it was 
sixty years ago, and 
toldamusing anecdotes 
of the origin of some 
of our street sculpture 
which now defaced 
London, It appears 
that the equestrian 
statue of George III, 
in Cockspur Street was 
originally St. George 
and the Dragon, and 
that while the figure 
was robbed of its spear 
and given a cocked 
hat, and for its helmet 
were substituted wig 
and pigtail and Hes- 
sian boots—the dragon 
being removed—“ the 
horse was left startled, 
as well it might be.” 

To-morrow’s lecture 
will deal with all the 
younger sculptors of 
to-day, including Pro- 
fessor Lanteri, and will 
conclude with the 
powerful work of Mr. 
G. I’, Watts, R.A. 


Law Cases, 


The Provision of Fire Escapes to London Houses. 
—At the Westminster Police Court Mr.”W. Rose 
Rickards, the building owner of St. James’s 
Park Mansions, Buckingham Gate, was recently 
summoned by the London County Council, under 
the Building Act of 1894, for failing to provide 
proper means of escape in case of fire at the 
above occupied mansions, let as flats, the height 
of which exceeded 60ft. The County Council 
approved the plans as far back as last 
November, and though every pressure had been 
put on the defendant nothing whatever had 
been done except the construction of a few 
doors. Mr. Biron said the defendant was in no 
way to blame for the delay. The engineers who 
had the ironwork in hand had failed to carry 
out the work during the time specified. Mr. 
Horace Smith said he would see what another 
£20 penalty would do, together with £3 3s, 
costs. 

Workmen’s Compensation: A Fresh Decision 
Affecting Scaffolding.—A case was heard at the 
Birmingham County Court on May 27th in which 
a painter named Dodson claimed damages for 
personal injuries sustained during his employ- 
ment by the Horton Estates, Ltd., Birmingham. 
It appeared that Dodson was engaged in paint- 
ing a shop front in Worcester Street, Wolver- 
hampton, using for the purpose a ladder without 
planks. During the work he had occasion to 
cross from one window to another by way of the 
projecting frontof theshop. This frail structure 
gaye way, and he fell a distance of 12ft., fractur- 
ing one of, his thighs, He therefore claimed 
compensation. His Honour, Judge Whitehorne, 
in giving judgment said it was. plain that the 
building must be either in course of construction 
or repair, that this construction or repair must 
be conducted by means of scaffolding, and that 
the building so constructed or repaired must be 
30ft. in height. As to the first point, the 
Supreme Court had decided that the operation 
of painting came within the Act as a means of 
repair. With regard to the second, the exact 
point was entirely new, and one had to search 
for. some underlying principle in the, at 
first, contradictory decisions of the Superior 
Courts. The underlying principle seemed to be 
to take account of the manner in which the 
ladder was used If it were merely in use asa 
kind of perpendicular roadway, to get from the 
bottom to the top of a building, it was clearly 
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him from proceeding with 


outside the definition of scaffolding. But if, on 
the other hand, the ladder were used as a device 
or construction on which the workman stood 
whilst engaged in his work, the distinction was. 
to his mind, clear, and rendered the various ~ 
decisions perfectly intelligible. If one chose to 


this way it became ‘ scaffolding,” and must be 
regarded as such in law. Coming to the third 


' use a ladder, or even a plank and buckets, in ~ 


point, his Honour said he must hold that in this 


country at the present time fireplaces and 
chimney-stacks were regarded as essential parts 
of a house. This, of course, would bring the 
height of the house in question from the street — 
line to more than the requisite 30ft. But, sup- 
posing he were wrong on this point, when they 


went lower and found an open cellar, lighted by ~ 


a kind of sloping chute from the back yard, this 
again, according to the decision in McGrath 7. 


Neill, brought the height up to 30ft. irrespective . 


of the chimney-stack. On either basis, therefore, 


he held that the applicant was entitled to suc- — 


ceed. He had been earning £2 per week before 
the accident, and his Honour saw no reason why. 
he should not be awarded the maximum weekly. 
payment from October 17th last, namely, £1.— 
Judgment was entered accordingly, the question 
of arrears being stayed by agreement for twenty- 
one days on the request of Mr. Arthur Smith 
who said that the decision was one creating new 
law, and that he would be bound to appeal, 
Architects as Arbitrators: An Appeal Case,— 


The case of Belcher v. the Roedean School Site 


and Buildings, Ltd., Brighton, and in re an 


arbitration between the Roedean School Site and — 


Buildings, Ltd., and Belcher and others, came 
before the Court of Appeal Jast week. The ques: ion 
which the court had to determine, broadly 


- speaking, was whether the Roedean Company 


were entitled to enforce a certain award made 
under a building contract, and whether in the 
other case the plaintiff Beleher was entitled to 
proceed with an. action in respect of matters 
which had been dealt with by the arbitrator 
on the subject of the award in question. It 
appeared that under «a contract dated February 
25th, 1897, Messrs, Peter Peters & Son, builders 
and contractors, entered into a contract with 
the defendant company for the construction of 
the Rodean school at Brighton, the amount of 
the contract being between £43,000 and £44,000. 
Under the arbitration clause all disputes were 
referred to Mr. J. W. Simpson, the architect. 
The work was to be completed by September Ist, 
1898; but it was not satisfactorily proceeded 
with, and the builders became bankrupt on 
February Ist, 1899. The building owners gave 
notice determining the contract, took the work 
out of the builders’ hands, 
under the superintendence of 


a final certificate was granted by the architect 
two years and five months after the notice 
taking the work out of the builders’ hands had 
been given, By that certificate some hundreds 
of pounds were found due from the building 
owners to the builders, On July Ist, 1901, the 


solicitors for the trustees in bankruptcy of the — 


builders wrote to the company stating that 


the company for damages for the improper | 
determination of the contract. . That point 
having been raised and there being other 
differences under the contract, the building 
owners requested the architect to undertake the 
arbitration, 
arbitration were Mr. Davis, 
Belcher, who had, with the consent of the building 
owners, advanced money to the builders on the 
security of the moneys payable under the contract, 
and. certain other persons who had given the 
building owners notice of having a charge on the 
contract. Before the proceedings had advanced, 
Mr. Davis's solicitor served on the arbitrator 
an injunction granted on a summons restraining 
the arbitration, That — 
order, however, was afterwards reversed by the 
Court of Appeal. The arbitrator postponed the 
hearing of the arbitration for 
ultimately both Mr. Belcher and 
tested against the 
the arbitration and 


Messrs. Peter Peters & Sons hada claim against 


Mr. Davis pro- 
arbitrator proceeding with 
declined to attend it. The 


arbitrator held the arbitration, and issued ‘his 


award on April 9th, 1902, which found among 
other things 


pany took out a summons to enforce the award, 


The persons represented at the 
the plaintiff; Mr. - 


some time, and — 


2 


and completed it 
the architect. The — 
works were completed on June 27th, 1901, and ~ 


ta 


a balance due from the builders to. _ 
the company. On April 11th, 1902, he com- 


and on April 14th, 1902, Mr, Belcher. issued a 
writ against the company claiming a declaration 
that the company had. wrongfully taken posses- 
sion of the site and had wrongfully determined 
the contract, and that the builders were there- 
fore entitled to be paid on a quantum permit. 
The company then took out a summons seeking 
to stay the action. This summons was dismissed, 


and the company were not given leave to 


enforce the award. Counsel for the respondent 
said that the whole of the builders’ difficulties 
were brought about by reason of the company 
not paying on the architect’s certificates, on the 
ground that they had had notice of a charge on 
the moneys payable thereunder from some people 
called Cricklewood. The Master of the Rolls, in 
ceiving judgment, said it seemed obvious that all 
parties had consented to the arbitrator exer- 
cising jurisdiction to deal with the points which 
had arisen, and they could not now turn round 
and say that the award was a bad one, or that 
the arbitrator had exceeded his jurisdiction. 
He thought that the company should have leave 
to enforce the award, and that Mr. Belcher’s 
action against the company should be stayed. 
The Lords Justices concurred, and the appeal 
was accordingly allowed, with costs, 


Views & Reviews. 


Land Surveying. 


This, the second, edition of Mr. Middleton’s 


popular work on surveying bas been entirely 
revised and considerably enlarged and now 
forms a most complete and useful text-book. 
The various methods of surveying and the instru- 
ments used are described and illustrated, both 
very clearly, and the new cnapters on computing 
land areas, setting-out land and curves, and theo- 
dolite contour surveying will be found particu- 
larly helpful to students—these chapters appeared 
in our own columns about a year ago. Alto- 
gether the book is one we can recommend, 


“Surveying and Surveying Instruments,” by G. A. T. 
Middleton. Second edition. London: Whittaker & Co., 
2, White Hart Street, Paternoster Square, E.0, Price 5s. 


Lord Grimthorpe’s St. Albans. 

If ever a man had his fling of restoration, 
Lord Grimthorpe is that man, Architects do 
not love him, for he has made some very pungent 
remarks about them, so that mutual recrimina- 
tions are the vogue. In this handbook, which 
is issued by the Homeland Association for the 
Encouragement of Touring in Great Britain, the 
author does not join in the controversy, but puts 
down the facts as gently as he can and grace- 
fully avoids the thorny questions. The noble 
lord’s restorations are so. well, known that it 
would serve no purpose to enlarge on them now ; 


but it is well to recall a few things: how, for . 


instance, the restoration of the Lady Chapel was 
carried out—“ to those who knew it in its former 
ruinous condition . . the change is cer- 
tainly striking,” as our author very circum- 
spectly remarks. One does not forget, either, 
the rose window in the north transept; it most 
certainly has ‘evoked a whirlwind of criticism 
not always of a flattering character.” There is 
also the inscription beneath it to the effect that 
“the building erected by Paul (the abbot) has 
stood for 800 years and still stands, renewed 
according to its ancient appearance. All the 
works of John, twice abbot, have perished, and 
Edmund is here as the new builder.” ‘‘ Edmund” 
is Lord Grimthorpe! Mr. Carée, when lecturing 
recently before the Architectural Association on 
the preserving of ancient buildings, took occasion 
to refer to that ‘‘ one-man school of destructive 
restoration, which is fortunately individual and 
unique—the brutal, ignorant, conceited, self- 
opinionated ‘school’ of Lord Grimthorpe.” 
However, this has nothing to do with the author 
of this book, who gives his particulars clearly 
enough, The abbey, though one’s attention is 
inevitably first drawn to it, is the subject of only 
a small portion of the book ; the town itself, with 
its market-place, its grammar-school and ancient 
streets, forming the subject for the remainder of 
section 1. The second half of the book deals 
with the country around St. Albans, including 
many historic houses and churches. At the end 
are some notes for cyclists and a number of 
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particulars concerning the Hertfordshire County 
Museum, <A map is also given. 


“The Oity of St. Albans, its Abbey and its Surround- 
ings,” by Oharles H. Ashdown, F.R.G.S., F.0.8. London : 
The Homeland Association, Ltd., 24, Bride Lane, Fleet 
Street, H.0. Price 2s. 6d. (cloth) and 1s. (paper) nett, 


A Useful Estate Book. 


The Country Gentlemen’s Association has 
latterly been making very gratifying progress, 
and this year-book—the tenth and Coronation 
edition—is certainly most complete. It is full 
of useful information to anyone having any 
connection with country estates. The price at 
which it is published +(3s. 6d.) is considerably 
below the cost of production, the intention 
being not to make a profit out of its sale but to 
further the interests of the Association. There 
are many articles of architecturalinterest. Some 
plans and elevations of entrance lodges, game- 
keepers’ and gardeners’ houses are supplied by 


BRICKMAKING IN CUBA. 


UILT on the side of a hill, surrounded by 
mountains, lying at the head of an almost 
land-locked harbour, six miles from the ocean, 
Santiago presents a wondrous charm in its 
quaint architecture and barbaric colour effects, 
its old red moss-patched Spanish tile roofs, its 
blue or red or pink or green walls, with a 
dash of white here and there, all set against the 
varied greens of the hills, On landing, after 
crossing the Telfordised Alameda, one steps on a 
modern asphalt pavement, and after that to a 
red brick pavyement—it is considered advisable 
to use the middle of the street instead of the 
pavement, as this varies from nothing to a width 
of 4ft, There is but little brick pavement, but 
quite a considerable quantity of asphalt, much 
to the discontent of the natives and old re- 
sidents, who bitterly complain of the extreme 
heat radiation from asphalt: besides which the 
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ENTRANCE T0 LORD RIBBLESDALE’S HOUSE, 


Mr. Charles Carter, M.S.A., and some labourers’ 
cottages by Mr. John M. Hotchkiss. Two short 
articles deal respectively with sun prints and 
estate maps; some notes on building timber are 
given by Mr. William Stevenson, and some on 
the building of stables and farmsteads by Mr. HE. 
Sidney Wilson. Mr. Edmund R, Foley describes 
and illustrates the Home Farm buildings at 
Deepdene, Dorking, Mr. Joseph Lewis deals 
with lightning conductors, and Mr. Gerard J. G. 
Jensen, C,E., with the bacterial disposal of 
sewage from country houses; besides which a 
number of useful building memoranda and other 
notes are given. A list of the landed estate 
agents of the United Kingdom is also included, 
with particulars of the properties they manage. 
The book is well produced, being clearly printed 
on good paper. 

“The Oountry Gentlemen’s Estate Book, 1902,” edited 
and compiled by William Broomhall. London: The 


Country Gentlemen’s Association, Ltd., 16, Oockspur Street, 
Pall Mall, 8.W. 


The Annexe to Westminster Abbey.—Below the 
two western towers of the Abbey has arisen a 
seemingly old, stained and smoke-begrimed 
structure, It is massive in appearance and the 
mullions of its windows have a time-eaten aspect. 
*Tis, however, an entirely new creation of Jath 
and plaster—a most clever forgery. Here is 
the royal entrance, and in the structure will be 
the robing-rooms for their Majesties, 


moist atmosphere produces a certain slippery 
surface. The asphalt is clean and is kept clean, 
but the popular verdict is. that it is not the 
pavement for Cuba, Bricks have not had a 
sufficiently extensive test yet to prove their 
superiority, but if clays or shales should be 
found. on the island adapted to the manufacture 
of paving bricks, they will certainly have a fair 
trial ; in fact, an experimental plant has been laid 
down, and the proprietors are working at different 
points on the island to prove possibilities, 
As a native industry, brickmaking—claywork- 
ing, rather—is almost, if not quite, alone. The 
cathedral at Santiago is built of home-made 
bricks much better in texture and better burnt 
than those made to-day, which cathedral is said 
to be 300 years old. The size of the brick is 
approximately 12in, by 6in. by 2in., and the 
same size is in use to-day. Now, however, 
crude, rough, irregular, warped and soft—all go 
in the building and are invariably plastered over 
with stucco, which, in turn, receives its coat of 
paint or coloured wash of such colour as may 
suit the esthetic taste of owner or painter. 
Very naturally, it may be expected that when 
suitable face bricks are made in Cuba (and by 
‘‘snitable” is not meant the trim, true, pretty- 
looking face brick that seems as if it had come 
from a planing machine, but a fairly regular, 
well-burned brick) then the day of stueco may 
pass. Asmay be inferred, the processes in vogue 
are of the simplest sort. There are the temper- 
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ing pit, the hand mould, the drying shed and 
the kilns; none evidencing much ingenuity 
unless it be the kiln, the Spanish horno, This 
is of beehive form and updraught, 8ft, or 1Oft. 
in diameter, with a capacity of from seven to 
ten thousand bricks. The one fire-box, down 
below, is the full diameter of the kiln, arched 
over, having din. slits extending from one side 
to the other and 8tin. or Yin, apart. The floor, 
about 7ft. above the crown of the arch, is flat, 
and on this the bricks are set on edge, and 
burned with wood in about three days—that is 
to say, they are said to be burned, Naturally, 
however, about 70 per cent. are nothing more 
than hard-baked clay, with not even the red 
brought out. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Covenants to Repaper and Paint. 


BricutTon.—P. A. B. writes; “A lease con- 
tains clauses definitely requiring the repapering 
and repainting of a house at certain stated 
periods during the tenancy. These clauses have 
not been complied with. Nethertheless, both 
paper and paint are, at the end of the term, so 
good asto be almost unobjectionable, This is 
admitted by the lessor’s surveyor, ‘an the 
lessor demand repapering and repainting, or, 
failing this, payment of a sum equal to the cost 
of so doing?” 

The lessor can demand fulfilment of the 
covenants of the lease. If he waives their 
fulfilment, even to accepting monetary compen- 
sation iustead, this isan act of grace upon his 
part. If the house were left vacant, it would 
almost certainly have to be papered and painted 
throughout before a new tenant would enter, 
whatever its present condition ; and the trouble 
of arranging to have this done should fall upon 
the present lessee as well as the cost of the 
work. The lessor is as fully entitled to haye 
repairing covenants fulfilled as he is to his 
rent. G. A. T. M, 


Determining Height -of Broach Spire. 


STUDENT writes: (1) Kindly explain fully 
the method of obtaining the height of a broach 
spire, by shadows I presume. (2) Is it usual 
to measure the windows when the old tracery 
and mullions have been removed and replaced 
by new (a total restoration) ? ” 

(1) In order to obtain the height accurately it 
would be necessary to use a theodolite, but there 
are several ways in which it can be discovered 
approximately, If there be an accessible spire 
light there is little difficulty in finding out the 
slope of the roof by holding out a short plumb- 
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line (see Fig. 1) at A, till the plumb-bob at o 
touches the surface, and measuring the length of 
line A C and the distance A B, this being greatly 
facilitated if a friend will measure A B with his 
5ft, rod while you hold the line at A, Measure- 
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ment by shadow is much less accurate, as the 
shadow of an apex is rarely defined sharply, 
and churchyards are rarely level. A’ staff of 
known length DE (see Fig. 2) is erected and 
carefully plumbed, and the length of its shadow 
EF is measured. Atthe same time a mark (such 
as a pole) is put in the grass at the sialow of 
the apex of spire. This spot has to be ascrtained 
and plotted on plan so as to discover its distance 
from the centre of spire (plan of apex), this 
being the length of shadow of spire. Then 
height of spire : shadow of spire :: DE: EF. 
The height thus ascertained is as from the level 
of the spot on which shadow of apex is cast. 
(2) J£ “Student” is measuring a church for the 
purposes of study only, he would be best advised 
not to show modern tracery, but merely the 
enclosing arch of a restored window. There is 
no rule in the matter, GOA. TAM 


Sketching at Haddon. 


A STUDENT writes: “Can permission be ob- 
tained to measure and sketch the interior wood- 
work in Haddon Hall, and, if so, to whom should 
application be made? Kindly also mention any 
other buildings of architectural interest in that 
vicinity.” 

There is usually no difficulty in obtaining 
permission to measure and sketch at Haddon. 
A vuniform charge of 4d. is made for each 
visitor to the hall. If you wish to measure the 
interior woodwork it would be well to ask per- 
mission of Mr, J. Hades at the cottage adjoining 
the hall, To prevent a possible disappointment 
a letter addressed to him at Tne Cottage, 
Haddon Hall, Bakewell, might be of service. 
Rubbings of the carvings are not allowed, For 
other buildings of architectural interest in the 
district see an article in THE BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL for August 14th, 1901: ‘‘ In the Vicinity 
of Haddon.” The church at Bakewell is of 
great interest and contain some good Kenaissance 
monuments. Youlgreave Church, two miles dis- 
tant, should certainly be seen. ‘There is some 
good Norman work there, and a fine fifteenth- 
century tower. The key of the church can be 
obtained at the post-office. The Peacock Inn, 
Rowsley, built in 1652, and the old hall at 
Bakewell, built in 1686, are picturesque early 
Renaissance houses. The old hall at Bakewell 
is a private residence, but is easily seen from 
the road. ‘Tere are many interesting old stone 
cottages in the district, and the numerous stone 
bridges are worth notice. See “A Day in the 
Peak,” an excellent local guide-book, which gives 
descriptions of Bakewell Church, Haddon Hall 
and Chatsworth, price 6d, (C. F. Wardley, pub- 
lisher, Buxton). Chatsworth is about three 
miles from Haddon. It was built 1687-1706 by 
William Talman, and was added to in the first 
half of the last century by Wyatville. If the 
area of the vicinity of Haddon is extended, other 
buildings would be included. But the local guide- 
books , will show what is worth seeing at a 
distance. F. H. CHEETHAM, 


Architects’ Commissions. 


J. writes: ‘‘An architect prepared for a com- 
mittee drawings, &c., for proposed alterations 
to a chapel. .No mention of terms was made, 
it being assumed that the usual 5 per cent. on 
the cost would apply. The work has been 
carried out, and the final certificate amounts to 
£2,240 (£100 less than the original tender, 
owing to certain work being omitted, but more 
than £300 in excess of the architect's revised 
estimate—the lowest tender was £300 more 
than his first estimate, notwithstanding that the 
committee cut out about £450 worth of work). 
Part of the alterations consisted of a new central 
porch. This the architect showed in front of 


the building, and though requested to keep it — 


back he actual'y projected ‘it /1ft. further, so 
that a number of tracings, kc. had to be pre- 
pared and deposited with the London County 
Council. He now sends in a bill of charges 
made, up of 5 per cent. on the £2,240, ten guineas 
for the work omitted (5 per cent. on which 
would only be £+ 2s. 6d.), thirteen guineas in con- 
nection with the London County Council appli- 
cation, anda charge for preparing drawings of 
heating arrangements, We have paid him £100 
on account, but refuse to pay the two last items. 
Are we right ?”’ 

It is common to object to the practices of the 


architect when the job is finished and payment 


has to be made. The committee should have 
absolutely refused at the time to undertake the 
extra expens2 with the London County Council. 
As tacit approval has been given by allowing 
the architect to proceed, the extra labour entailed 
must be paid for, but the amount will depend 
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on the work done, which we are unable to judge 


from your enquiry. The architect is only 
entitled to 2} per cent. on the work not done. 
The question of the heating scheme is difficult 
to decide, as it is doubtful what work was done 
in regard to it,if any; but if a plan was prepared 
anda rough specification drawn, 1 per cent. on 
its approximate cost would be sufficient. Alto- 
gether we think £25 in settlement is a fair 
offer. é 


The Columns of the Parthenon and Theseum.. 


EpPsoM,—LIGHT AND SHADE writes: “Is 
there any entasis on the shaft of the columns 
of the Parthenon and the Theseum? I want to 
know for the R.I.B.A. testimonies of study for 
the Intermediate Examination.” 

Yes; see Banister Fletcher’s 


“ History of 
Architecture,” p, 49. ie 


Alterations, Workmen's Cottages, &c. 


LLANFAIRFECHAN. — CONSTANT READER 
writes: “Il am endeavouring to improve my 
position by taking a few small contracts. I am 
asked to give a tender for taking down brick 
partitions for the purpose of making two rooms 
into one, What would be the price per yd. for 
such work, making good the walls, ceilings and 
floor? (2) Also, what would be the cost per 
cub, ft. for ordinary workmen’s cottages having 
two rooms on the ground floor with pantry 
under stairs, and three small bedrooms with 
water-closet and washhouse outside, the owner 
to provide stone and gravel on the job? The 
wages of the respective trades per day are, 
stonemasons 5s. 6d., joiners 5s., plasterers 5s, 6d. 
to 63., labourers 33, 6d. (3) Also, what price per 


yd. would be suffivient for cow-houses, barns, &e., ~ 


under similar conditions? The lime and wood, 
however, would have to be carted, say, two miles, 
rather up hill.” 

(1) Jobbing work of this character is usually 
taken day-work, and to give a price per yd. 
is always speculative. We are quite unable to 
give the latter without seeing the job, and the 
size of the girder will depend upon the weight 
it has to carry which you do not state, We 
should say roughly that it would cost £1 per 
yd, super., with extra for the girder, (2) Roughly 
about 5d per ft.cube. (3) Roughly 3d. per ft. cube. 
To estimate, one must know the rates of wages 
locally and price of materials, &c., and of course 
this the price-books will not give, It is only 
necessary to carefully measure up all the items 
in detail and work up the prices to the method 
given in Stephenson’s “ Estimating” (published 
by Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, High Holborn, W.C., 
price 5s. 6d.). 


\ 


Payment to Assistant during Holidays. — 


MORECAMBE.—W. 58, V. writes: “Is it usual 
for architects to allow their staff, say, two weeks’ 
holiday a year? Supposing a clerk did not, 
through stress of work, obtain his usual holiday, 
would he be entitled to receive his wages for the 
fortnight in lieu of holidays? ”’ 

It is usual for architects to give their staffs 
two weeks’ holiday in the summer, paying them 
their salary during that time ; this is generally 
included in the agreement. If an employee is 
engaged upon this distinct understanding, oppor- 
tunity must be given him to take his holiday, 
but if he is willing to forego it we think he ig 
entitled to four weeks’ salary in lieu of it, 
namely, two weeks’ salary for the time he works 
and compensation for the two weeks’ holiday 
he looses. ‘This becomes apparent when it is 
recollected that if he insists upon taking the 
holiday he must be paid two weeks’ salary and 


a substitute would have to be obtained by the 


employer for two weeks to do the work, 


 ‘Thwing Parish Church, East Yorkshire, is pro- 
posed to be restored. It was built in the twelfth 


century, and contains some fine specimens of — 


Norman architecture. In 1900 extensive repairs 
and improvements had to be made to save the 
ancient edifice from ruin, 
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“THE AESTHETICS OF 
CONSTRUCTIVE DESIGN.* 


AN ARGUMENT FOR SHAMS. 
By 0. H. BLACKALL. 


[We do not in any way uphold the principles 
set forth in this article, but it is always well to 
see two sides of every subject. We have many 
times expressed the opinion that truthful con- 
struction is absolutely essential to progress in 
architecture. Mr. Blackall thinks otherwise, 
This igs the main issue, and readers can form 
their own opinion.—Ep. B. J.] 

OW it would be farthest from my intention 
to claim that we should in any sense carry 
out the Ruskin idea of truth in construction. 
Because we have knuckles and shin bones is no 
reason why they should be obtrusively promi- 
nent, and the fact that we have an admirable 
steel skeleton hidden away inside of a building 
is no excuse for parading that skeleton on the 
outside and making a hideous yirtue out of a 
mere structural necessity. We are perfectly 
justified in taking a good deal for granted, 
especially when dealing with so conventional an 
art as architecture. But there is an zsthetic 
element of construction which our modern 
methods tend to make us ignore. It is not 
enough that our buildings shall be scientifically 
strong, well knit and enduring. It isnot enough 
that our steel skeleton will of itself, unaided by 
any masonry, amply withstand all possible 
stresses. We must goa great deal further than 
all this if we are to have a good architecture, 
and must make our buildings not merely be 
strong but they must seem so, I will even go 
further, If our buildings are not what they 
seem to be, they must at least seem to be what 
we mean they shall seem to be. This is not 
sham, this is not being false to a construction, 
but it is as manifestly common architectural 
sense as it is to design any feature of ornament, 
so that when seen from its proper point of view 
it shall be an integral part of the building. The 
construction must be manifest, not by showing 
the materials or the exact way in which the 
materials are used so much as by presenting 
the impression of the innate character of the 
building, giving the effect of its strength and 
permanence and carrying out its visible forms, 
the real intent of the structure. ' 

It will be remembered that quite a number 
of years ago some very serious attempts were 
made to design steel buildings so that they 
should seem to_be nothing but steel, and classic 
forms were twisted in an attempt to impart to 
them a metallic character, while the arrange- 
ment and disposition of the exterior design was 
made in such way that we thought we were 
really ‘giving a steel character to our buildings. 
This attempt has been carried much further in 
France than in any other country. Notably in 
the exhibition of 1878 and in the subsequent 
exhibition buildings, metallic constructions were 


deyeloped on a line which was certainly interest- . 


ing, though seldom beautiful as compared with 
the designs in stone, brick and terra-cotta. | The 
attempt to so treat the construction, while by 
no means a thing entirely of the past, is not 
now seriously considered, and especially in 
America architects seem to have reverted to 
classic forms, or to at least traditional forms, 
and of late years the buildings, while actually 
lighter than they ever were before, have in ap- 
pearance a robust strength which is far more 
pleasing than the attenuated attempts at metal 
construction, 

The Jesuitical doctrine that the end justifies 
the means comes pretty near being of universal 
application to architectural design. Architec- 
tural construction in the sthetic sense will not 
always bear scientific analysis. An excellent 
example of this is afforded by that superb crea- 
tion vf Michelangelo, the dome of St. Peter’s. 
What difference does it. make if the drum has 
to be heavily banded with massive iron chains? 
Is that any worse than to have built a steel 
skeleton in the dome and placed the masonry 
outside it? An iron girdle is, after all, a 
pretty simple and straightforward piece of con- 
struction, and there is hardly a grander archi- 


* Part of an article which appeared in the “ Architec- 


_ tural Review” of Boston, U.S.A, 


» 


tectural conception in the world than this 
enormous mass of masonry towering so high 
above the church. 

Take another example in the dome of the 
Capitol at Washington, which is structurally in 
some respects the veriest sham. The base is 
nothing but sheet-iron clamped around a masonry 
drum, while the dome is constructed of cast- 
iron bolted together in sections; and yet even 
the most rigid critic would be willing to admit 
the majestic beauty of the dome as an archi- 
tectural conception. It has the solid, substantial 
look which we can admire near by or at a 
distance, forgetting of what it is made. It is 
zesthetically well constructed, it builds up rightly, 
it hangs together coherently, and these very 
qualities are what we need to insist upon now- 
adays in our work. 
dome of the Washington Capitol would not be 
quite as satisfactory if it were really as solid 
and substantial as it looks, but the point I would 
make is that in designing our buildings we must 
in any case obtain the appearance of solidity 
even if we have to resort to steel beams and 
devious twists to obtain it, 

Shams in architecture are pretty hard to 
define. Viewed in one light, Giotto’s Campanile 
and the Baptistery at Florence are mere veneers 
of architecture, the decoration having not the 
slightest relevance to the construction. Viewed 
in another light, these very buildings are clothed 
in the mantle of purest but most appropriate 
design, and it is no more necessary that the 
mantle of beautiful incrustations should in any 
wise suggest, recall or fit itself to the construc- 
tion than that the mantle which a beautiful 
woman wears over her beautiful shoulders should 
suggest the articulation of her skeleton. It is 
simply a matter of what we are pleased to 
accept as essential conditions. The number of 
shams which are called good architecture is 
legion, and they stretch from the time of the 
Egyptian temples down to the Pan-American 
Exposition, Logically, the Egyptian column 
carved in stone in the simulation of a weak 
bundle of lotus stalks with a flared cap looking 
as though it were partially squashed out under 
its load, is thoroughly bad as a motif, but no 
one will contest its effectiveness, and it answered 
its purpose perfectly. 

The first fundamental law of all good archi- 
tecture, of all constructive art, is that it shall 
present the appearance of stability. I say the 
appearance rather than the fact because in 
these days of steel beams and engineering 
science we can make anything absolutely secure, 
but the engineering minimum is by no means 
the architectural limit. We must make our 
buildings look secure, and to do this it is gener- 
ally necessary to make our piers, our arches and 
our constructive members in general far larger 
and heavier than would be demanded by mere 
abstract equations of strength. For example, 
the reading-room of the Congressional Library 
is roofed by a flat dome springing from heavy 
piers at the corners of the octagonal plan. I do 
not know what the actual construction may be; 
from an esthetic standpoint it matters very little 
whether the actual load is carried down to the 
ground by a steel column or whether the piers 
are, what they appear to be, solid masonry, 
The resulting effect in either case is of a very 
solid, massive construction, admirably propor- 
tioned to carry the apparent load which comes 
upon it, but undoubtedly far in excess of any 
real strain, I do not believe it is possible to 
design a dome of this description and proportion 
the supports exactly to the load without pro- 
ducing a skinny, unstable appearance which 
would be in every respect unsatisfactory. As 
contrasted to the interior of the Congressional 
Library, compare the design of the interior of 
the dome of the Capitol. On the ground floor 
this construction presents a solid wall pierced 
only by small openings on each axis and with 
the wall marked at intervals by thin, slightly 
projecting pilasters. Here is a case of a solid 
wall which has absolutely a weaker appearance 
than the isolated piers of the former example. 
The pilasters are apparently so inadequate to 
really hold anything that they are neither con- 
structive nor decorative and add a decided 
element of weakness to the design. Another 
comparison in which the difference is even 
slighter is afforded by the supports of the dome 
of St, Peter’s and the corresponding construe- 
tion under the dome of the Pantheon in Paris. 


I am not saying that the. 


The latter, from an engineering standpoint, is 
light and graceful, The stone was cut down 
almost to the danger point, and it looks even 
weaker than it really is, whereas the Roman 
example has the solid, massive appearance 
which was needed for the task it had to esthe- 
tically carry out. Souftlot’s dome may stand 
just as long as Michelangelo’s, though it has 
nowhere near the same appearance of innate 
stability. From these, and from other instances 
which might be quoted all over the world 
through all the history of architecture, we draw 
our first law, that constructive architecture 
must seem secure. 

The second essential is that individual features 
which by their origin, association or use have 
a constructive appearance may be used in a 
purely decorative sense though actually support- 
ing nothing, but in order to be «sthetically 
satisfactory they must retain the apparent 
functions of support. The use of the column 
affords perhaps the most conspicuous illustra- 
tion. This is a feature which is nowadays very 
fashionable and is used in all sorts of ways, but 
the moment an architect undertakes to cut 
down its proportions below those that have 
~been sanctioned by use, the decorative element 
begins to Jose in interest. An _ illustration 
of this can be drawn from the interior finish 
of the Paris Opera House. The large columns 
which support the boxes and the ceiling 
might with perfect safety have been reduced 
to mere shafts Gin. or 8in. in diameter, instead 
of which they were made large, round, and in a 
general way following the classic proportions, 
Again, the arch has come to be almost entirely 
a decorative factor in our modern design. 

The third essential of constructive design is 
that the building as a whole must be more solid 
in appearance at the base than at the top. The 
architect is frequently called upon to set his 
buildings up on stilts, and it is by no means an 
easy problem to get around this condition in 
such manner as to make the building look 
thoroughly stable. But this is possible, as any 
one will admit who has carefully studied the 
recent tall building construction in America. 
If the column spacings are forced to an abnormal 
degree there must be some corresponding increase 
in the treatment of the supports that are left, 

A fourth generalization which seems to be 
sufficiently acceptable to count as a rule is that 
in constructive design there must not be an 
abrupt transition from one type to another, but 
where for any reasons different schemes for 
constructive design seem to be called for there 
must be some easement between the two. For 
example, an arcade sprirging directly from the 
capitals of columns is rarely quite satisfactory. 
There is a sense of conflict between the arch 
and the column which appears to be less pro- 
nounced when some intermediate medium such 
as an entablature or even a cushion cap is 
introduced between the two. A wonderfully 
clever illustration of this is afforded by some of 
the Venetian work. In the Doges Palace the 
external columns in the lower storey are solid 
and massive enough in appearance, as well as in 
fact, to support’ the plain wall above, but the 
transition between the stolid vertical supports 
and the unbroken wall surface is softened by 
the interlacing tracery of tbe second storey 
arches, which seem to catch up the load from a 
hundred different points and gradually draw it 
towards the solid lines of the base, Rarely in 
modern work are we able to so successfully 
combine two constructive features as was done 
in this noble monument. Had the same prin- 
ciple been applied to the treatment of the base, 
so that instead of merely sticking up like a row 
of pegs from the ground the columns had sprung 
from some pronounced stylobate eased off to- 
ward the line of the ground, the fine points of 
this remarkable design would have been much 
more apparent. 

The toregoing principle is in a sense embo- 
died in a generalization which I shall put last, 
though it is quite as important as the others, 
namely, that a building shall appear to be 
rooted rather than sprouting, to be built into 
the ground and up from it rather than merely 
stuck into it. 

There are some dicta which at one time were 
considered as almost fundamental, but which 
modern matter-of-fact necessities have refused 
to accept. One of these is that the exterior of 
a building shall accuse, as the French put it, its 
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interior plan, This may perhaps be considered 
a matter of taste rather than constructive design, 
but if all our buildings were to accuse them- 
selves in the frank manner that we were taught 
was essential twenty-five years ago I fear our 
architecture would be a sorry hodgepodge. It 
is pleasant to have all the interior arrangements 
manifest to the casual observer passing by; but 
to seriously claim this as an essential element of 
constructive design is, in the light of modern 
experience, quite uncalled for. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


APHORISM FOR THE WEEK. 

An Egyptian temple appears to have been 
one of the most imposing assemblage of buildings 
that can well be conceived.—- The late PROFESSOR 
DONALDSON, 


THE house at Greenroyd, Hali- 
Mmtatate.t fax, was built for Mr. John 
Bairstow, B.A., of local sandstone, the hewn 
work being of millstone grit. It is roofed with 
stone slabs. The plans are slightly at variance 
with the perspectives, some alterations being 
made to the offices at the west end of the 
building after the perspectives were drawn. The 
contractors are :—Mason, C. Robinson & Sons, 
Halifax ; joiner, 8. Wadsworth & Sons, Halifax ; 
slater, Rushworth & Firth, Halifax ; plasterer, 
T, Nye & Co,., Halifax ; concretor, J. Bancroft 


& Son, Halifax; plumber, R. P. Stafford, 
Halifax. ~The perspective views were drawn by 
Mr. H. F, Waring. The architects are Messrs. 
Joseph_ F. Walsh & Graham Nicholas, of 


Museum Chambers, Halifax.—The perspective of 
the Working-Men’s Club, King Cross, Halifax, 
was prepared by Mr. H. F. Waring. The outer 
walling is of local flat-bedded delf-dressed 
sandstone in thin courses, with boasted ashlar 
sandstone dressings throughout, The windows 
have plain leaded glazing with tin. wide flat 
cames. The roofs are of blue Welsh slates. The 
joiners’ work isof pine throughout. In addition 
to the. accommodation shown upon the accom- 
panying plan, there is a basement under the 
whole containing two slipper baths for the use 
of members, heating apparatus, store-rooms, 
cooking kitchen, and caretaker’s house, com- 
prising living-room, two bedrooms and larder. 
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The total cost was a little over £2,000. The 
work was carried out by local contractors under 
separate trades, the work of each trade being 
supervised by a member of the club and of that 
trade under the general superintendence of the 
architects, Messrs. Joseph F, Walsh & Graham 
8. Nicholas.—The design for Keighley Free 


Library was placed first by the assessor, Mr. | 


Leonard Stokes, in a recent competition in which 
146 designs were submitted and is now being 
carried out with some slight modifications, The 
disposition of the plan is explained by the fact 
that on the south side of the site sufficient land 
was provided for future extension ; the principal 
rooms were consequently placed on this side. 
Accommodation is provided as follows:—(Ground- 
floor), newspaper reading-room for 150 readers, 
separate ladies’ room ; lending library space for 
40,000 volumes; (first-floor), reference library 
4,000 super. ft. and accommodation for 40,000 
volumes; patent library 2,000ft. super.; store 
for valuable books ; rooms are provided for the 
staff (both sexes); workroom and store-rooms 
on the ground and basement floors. The build- 
ing is faced with local freestone and the roofs 
covered with green Westmorland slates, In- 
ternally the walls will be plastered down to the 
dado, which will be of dull glazed tiles—the 
floors of the principal rooms are to be of wood- 
block on concrete, and those of the halls of 
marble mosaic ; the ceilings of plaster panelled 
in simple forms; the woodwork generally of pine 
stained a suitable colour and varnished, The 
buildings will be heated by hot water at low 
pressure and lighted by electricity. The cost of 
the buildings will be about £10,000. Messrs. 
McKewan, A.R.I.B.A. & Swan, of Birmingham, 
are the architects. The perspective is in this 
year’s Royal Academy exhibition. 


ANOTHER discussion has been 
started about “The Clergy 
and Art.” One learns that 
there is an organisation in ex- 
istence for scheduling all church antiquities of 
importance. In the course of the publication 
of * The Victoria History of the Counties of 
England” (of which Mr, H. Arthur Doubleday 
is the editor) every parish in the country will 


A Schedule of 
Church 
Architecture. 


| be visited by experts, who will carefully describe 


not only the churches and their fabrics, but 
also all domestic architecture of any importance. 


WORKING-MEN’S CLUB, KING CROSS, HALIFAX. 
J. ¥, WALSH AND GRAHAM NICHOLAS, ARCHITECTS. 


All proposed restorations which come under the 
notice of the “ Victoria History” staff will be 


reported to the Society of Antiquaries and to 


the Society for the Preservation of Ancient 
Buildings, in the hope that these bodies may be 
able to restrain local zeal, 


Mr. JOHN WARD, F\S.A,, 
writes: ‘‘We have all heard - 
of the temples and pyramids 

at Meroe, but few were prepared for the dise 
covery of ruined Christian cities beyond 
Khartum. In the beautiful garden of the 
palace at Khartum I saw a huge stone Paschal 
lamb of evident Roman sculpture. Father 
Ohrwalder told me that this was brought from 

the ruins of Soba, on the Blue Nile, 25 miles 
beyond Khartum, in Gordon’s time, and that he 
knew the place, which abounded with the 
remains of Christian temples, and was once the ~ 
centre of a civilised kingdom. Colonel Stanton, 
Governor of Khartum, found me a map of the ~ 
country round Soba, with the ruins laid down. 
Since then he has visited the ruined temples 
himself and is preparing to have them cleared 
from the sand and photographed. About 80 
miles north of this there are the extensive ruins 
of another city—Naga—with fine temples of ~ 
Roman architecture, avenues of lambs, the same 
as the one at Khartum, leading up to them. 
The inscriptions are in hieroglyphs, while the. 
composite capitals of the columns bear the 

cross, both at Soba and Naga. So far south, — 
Roman work of Christian times with hieroglyph 
texts is a novel combination and demands 
further research, Since I left Khartum Colonel 
Stanton writes me that he learns from the 
natives that there are many similar ruins spread 
all over the country, and, 80- miles east of 
Khartum, sculptured rocks and inscriptions, 
even as far away as Darfur,” a 


Antiquities in 
the Sudan. 


‘A SUGGESTION has been made 
that a very appropriate mem- 
orial to those Etonians who 
have fallen in the war would be to lay bare and - 
restore the admirable geries of frescoes by 
Flemish artists painted in 1480-1, which are 
known from their rediscovery in 1847 to exist 
behind the canopy of the stalls in Eton College 
Chapel. If low stalls similar to those seen in 
many fifteenth-century churches were substi- 
tuted for the present imitations of those in St. 
George’s Chapel, Windsor, the two tiers of 


Old Frescoes at 
Eton, 


paintings behind could remain exposed to view _ 


and would constitute a most interesting monu- 
ment of art in the fifteenth century, Those” 
who are acquainted with Dartford parish church 
will remember the very successful restoration of 
a fourteenth-century fresco of the “ History of 
Saint George” in one of the side chapels, and 
there is no reason to believe that an equally 
successful restoration. of the Eton College fres- 
coes could not be undertaken. The subjects 
are taken mainly from the “Golden Legend” 
and the “Speculum Historiale” of Vineent de 
Beauvais, and strongly recall Hans Memling’s 
work at Bruges, and probably, in their general 
effect, Andrea da Mantigna’s work at Padua. 
As the present stalls date only from 1847 they 
have no particular historical value, while many 
examples remain to show us that low stalls, 
surmounted by a low wainscot, may be most 
impressive : for instance, tbe hall of the Senate 
in the Doge’s Palace at Venice, 


A VERY rambling series of 
notes on a special tour in 
China is appearing in the ‘‘ American Architect,” 
but it is possible to pick one or two interesting 
items, Windows, fur instance, Speaking of 
those in a certain important house in Shanghai 


Windows in China. 


‘the writer says they had close, net-like wooden 


frames covered with paper, but all the little 
squares were broken and no attempt had been 
made to repair them—a very different state of 
affairs to that of Japan. There, if by accident a 
hole is made in the shoji, a piece of paper is cut 
out in the shape of a cherry or plum blossom 


‘and the hole patched up with this tasteful 


device: and this is, seen even in the poorer 
houses of Japan. Reverting, however, to the 
Chinese house, our writer observes that while 
the window-frames in the kitchen and out- 
buildings consisted of a close framework coverel _ 
with paper, in the house proper many of the _ 
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HOUSE AT. GREENROYD, HALIFAX, 


windows were made of vertical slats of bamboo 
3in. apart, to which were tied the thin, trans- 
lucent shells of a species known as Placuna. 
These shells are flat, circular, and are trimmed 
into a rude square and perforated at the edges 
so that they may be tied to the bamboo frames. 
The shell admits only a dim light and represents 
the window-glass of China. The use of this 
material by the Chinese is a good illustration of 
their conservatism. Window-glass can be cheaply 
purchased in the foreign concession, yet. the 
usual contempt that the Chinese holds for any- 
thing foreign confines him rigidly to this archaic 
device, 


THE German Society of Archi- 
fi a tects applied some short time 
, since to the German Govern- 
ment to contribute towards the cost of restoring 
Strasburg Cathedra]. The authorities at Berlin 
met this request with a somewhat abrupt refusal 
and gave the Society of Architects to understand 
that it had no business tointerfere in the matter 
and that the initiative rested with the custodians 
of the cathedral or the Diet of Alsace-Lorraine 
It was further pointed out that the Government 
had no funds at its disposal for the purpose 
suggested, and that the repair of public buildings 
was the duty of the local authority. The Society 
of Architects is resolved not to beaten, and 
contemplates making an appeal to Parliament 
on the subject. 


THE plans for re-modelling the 
White House at Washington 
by adding curved wings and 
other features seem, happily, to be laid at rest 
for the present, and some simple changes are to 
be made in the interior so as to obtain more 
family rooms, while the President's business- 
offices are to be removed to a temporary structure 
which will be built south of the White House, 


White House, 
Washington, 
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GROUND PLAN, 
J. ¥. WALSH AND GRAHAM NICHOLAS, ARCHITECTS. 


near the State Department. The cost of the 
changes will, it is estimated, not be more than 
150,000 dols., including such decoration as may 
be necessary, which, by the President’s desire, 
is to be in the simple style prevailing in this 
country at the period of the original construc- 
tion of the building, The whole scheme seems 


to be straightforward and practicable, and will | 


commend itself to those who have been dreading 
for two or three years the consummation of the 
plan for making the White House ridiculous by 
appending to it the curved colonnades, with 
intercolumniations nearly equal to the height of 
the shafts, and entablatures held up by com- 
plicated framing, which, as the newspapers 
informed us, had been decided upon. 


Hone Avixond Pati annual exhibition of the 
Tad netrias’ ome Arts and Industries 

> Association was held last week 

at the Albert Hall. The exhibits showed an 
improvement on last year, and there was much 
excellent work shown. The most striking 
exhibits were several gesso panels, designed and 
coloured by Mrs. G. F, Watts, forming part of 
the decoration for the chapel] at Compton, 
Surrey, which has been erected by Mr. Watts, 
Various works in terra-cotta, from designs by 
Mrs. Watts, were also shown at the Compton 
class, At the stallof the Ickleford (Herts) class 
was shown a canopy in repoussé copper for the 
hall fireplace (Gin oak) at Highfield Hall, St. 
Albans, executed for Mr, F, W. Kinneir Tarte, 
architect, to his designs. Mr. Tarte sets an 
example which other architects would do well 
to follow in giving commissions to the Associa- 
tion to execute decorative work. The Yattenden 
class showed some curtain fabrics in dark 
colouring which were very pleasing, as also were 
most of the hangings at the various stalls. The 
Kent County Councilclassis doing excellent work 


, in reviving the old brocaded silks, and their wood- 
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carving is good too. At the Heversham Stall an 
excellent. lead bucket by Mr. P. J. Hinbert was 
shown. The Keswick class is especially strong 
in metal-work, an altar cross and memorial 
tablet from designs by Mr. H. J. Maryon de- 
serving special mention. The wood inlay work 
by the Escrick class was good, especially two 
chests executed by Mr. Eraest Easterby from 
designs by Mrs. Hodgson. Mr. H, Rathbone’s 
Birkenhead class exhibited examples of their 
well-known Della Robbia pottery, which is 
always so important a feature of the exhibition, 
The toys from Ireland were most happy, and also 
two rocking-horses from’ designs by Mr. Cecil 
Aldin were most quaint. What strikes one 
about the exhibits as a whole is that all the 
workers have taken interest and pleasure in 
their work, the essential requirement of art- 
work; and,though often amateurish, they havea 
charm which is entirely absent in the works of 
trade firms turned out merely for profit in. the 
ordinary hurried machine-made way. 


Mr. Owen Williams, an architect and land sur- 
veyor, of Liverpool, died recently. He converted 
Llandudno from a cluster of fishermen’s huts 
into the fashionable watering-place it now is. 


A New Congregational Church at Avonmouth has 
been erected of pennant stone. There is a low 
tower surmounted by a weather vane, the upper 
part of the tower being utilised as a large class- 
room. The accommodation of the church is 
500, including the gallery at the back, and there 
is a hexagonal church parlour, or hall, capable 
of seating 120, and the usual vestries and offices. 
The main building has an open-timbered roof of 
stained oak, and consists of the nave and two 
aisles, the roof over the aisles being supported 
by oak pillars. The whole of the building in- 
side is of buff bricks with RBath-stone dressings, 
Mr. G. H. Oatley is the architect, 
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WET OR DRY CONCRETE. 


N a recent issue of the Journal of Western 
Society of Engineers Mr. J. Hirtz describes 
some experiments made for a railway company 
to ascertain whether any advantage was gained 
by using concrete mixed rather dry. Authorities 
on concrete have differed very much on this 
point, some as the result of laboratory experi- 
ments haying recommended that the water 
added should be kept down to the lowest 
possible amount, while others prefer an excess 
of water. Actual practice has also differed, for 
enquiries showed that out of thirty-five prominent 
railroads ten preferred a dry mixture, five a 
moderately dry one, sixteen a moderately-wet 
mixture and four a wet mixture. In the experi- 
ments referred to the concrete consisted in each 
case of 1 part of Portland cement, 2 parts of 
sand and 5 parts of stone. This was mixed and 
moulded into 3ft. cubes. In the one case the 
water added was 82 per cent, of the volume of 
the dry concrete, and as a consequence the 
mixture was so wet that it was difficult to 
handle. In the other case the water added was 
44 per cent. of the volume of dry mixture, and 
the heavy tamping was necessary to consolidate 
the concrete. The tamping was done on each 
6in. layer. After thirty days it appeared that 
the wet concrete weighed 9°7 per cent. more than 
its fellow ; it had further a much better surface, 
and on being broken proved of much higher 
quality, the interior being a solid and compact 
mass with the surface of fracture passing through 
the limestone and granite pebbles of the aggre- 
gate, 


block on the other hand showed numerous voids 
and pores, and a much higher percentage of 
stone and pebble “pulled out” in place of 
breaking. It is obvious from this that plenty of 
water should be added to the mixture in order to 
produce the best concrete. 

“To obtain perfect results in concrete,” says a 
writer in “Stone” (New York), ‘sone should 
have freshly-ground cement of some well-known 
and established brand, coarse, sharp, clean sand 
free from all foreign matter and hard stone 
crushed or broken to a size that will pass through 


a 2in, mesh, screened and washed free from dust. — 


Find by actual test how much cement it takes 
to fill the spacein thesand. When the sand and 
cement is thoroughly mixed it should occupy the 
same space that the sand did before the cement 
was mixed with it. For instance, if one barrel 
of cement and two barrels of sand are the 
proportions, when the cement and sand are 
thoroughly mixed dry they should just fill the 
two barrels. The same rule applies to the 
broken stone. The sand and cement mixture 
should fill the space in the broken stone, This 
must be found by actual test, but they will 
generally be found to be 3 parts of broken 
stone, 2 parts of sand, 1 part cement. The 
next question is how much water is needed. 
This can be determined beyond dispute in the 
following manner :—Thoroughly mix with water 
so that when the mixture is put in place in 
layers of 6in, and hammered with a paving 
hammer, the water oozes to the surface without 
any surplus to run off. This is perfect concrete 
with all the above conditions filled. This is a 
leaf from an experience of thirty-five years with 


The broken surface of the dry concrete | ‘concrete in all conditions.” 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Plumbers’ Registration.—Mr. Powell Williams 
presented in the House of Commons last week a 


petition from the Birmingham Corporation in- 


favour of the Plumbers’ Registration Bill. 


Presentation to a Buildings Surveyor.—The Man- 
chester Corporation officials have presented a 
gold watch to Mr. Henry Price, their buildings 
surveyor, who is about to take up the position of 
city architect at Manchester. 


A Hull Builder’s Affairs.— A meeting of creditors 


of T. A. Richardson, builder and contractor, of 


Hull, was recently held at the Official Receiver’s 


offices. His gross liabilities are £6,875 7s, 3d., 
expected to rank £881 8s. ld,; assets estimated 
to produce a similar amount. 
failure to inability to sell his properties and 
to want of capital. 

The Paris Fire Brigade.—The French Prefecture 
of Police has recently published a statistical 
report for the year 1901 on the regiment of 
firemen of the city of Paris, from which we 
extract the following figures :—There were 1,422 
outbreaks of fire in Paris during the year, and 
the damage occasioned is estimated at £236,000, 


He attributed his | 


In 1,268 cases the brigade arrived on the spot — 


within from five to ten minutes, and in only 
eight cases the time extended from twenty-five 
to thirty minutes. In 928 cases the fire was 


extinguished in less than five miuutes, and in © 


one case the fire lasted three hours and a half... 


The Paris fire brigade consists of 1,805 men, 
fifty-two of whom are officers. The total expense 
of the brigade for the year 1902 amounted to 


£144,500. The apparatus consists of forty-six. 
waggons, three of which are electric, twenty-seven 


steam pumps, 166 reels, twenty-six fire-ladders 
and about 70,000 yds. of hose. 


Coronation Stands._-In the House of Commons 
last week Mr, Grant Lawson, in reply to Mr. 
T. R. Dewar, said the licensing of stands for the 
Coronation was under the jurisdiction of the 
metropolitan borough councils. The licence 
might prescribe conditions as to the structure, 
and the London Building Act provided means 
for the enforcement of those conditions. In the 
event of any structure being, in the opinion of 
the district surveyor, “a dangerous structure,” 
it would be condemned as such, and dealt with 
by the County Council. The question of the 
safety of balconies was a matter for the County 


Council, and he was informed that they had __ 


issued warning notices to the occupiers of 
houses with balconies on the line of route of the 
processions, 
any complaint of an insufficient staff of in- 
spectors. Indeed, he understood that the neces- 
sary extra staff had been employed by the 
borough councils. He was assured that every- 
thing was being done to secure the safety of the 
public. : 


Lay-out of Streets —Building regulations in 


Paris were a few years ago made to ensure con- 
formity to the general plan‘of the district, says 
the ‘‘ Manchester Guardian.” 
suburbs are conyeniently laid out. The lines of 
modern New York are even more definitely 
prescribed. The rule there is twenty blocks to 
the mile. ; 
be at exact right angles to the main avenues 


which run north and south. The English eye is 


not pleased with a rectangular city, but the 
English mind can hardly deny that a confusion 
of. irregularities is folly. While the County 
Council are spending millions to make straight 
the crooked ways in the heart of London, new 
difficulties for posterity are being pegged out 
north, south, east and west. A cul-de-sac is 
apparently the builder's special delight. Even 
in progressive West Hampstead many new streets 
are being most curiously planned. 
line Minster Road and Gondar Gardens have 
steadily approached each other across a great 
estate until barely 100ft. of land intervened. 
Had the two ends met, a wide and direct high- 
way would have joined Kilburn, Willesden and 


Cricklewood to. Hampstead, Child’s Hill and-— 


Finchley Road, and made a connection between 
the two great trunk roads to Hendon and the 


north. But down the intervening strip a street. 


has been cut at right angles to the almost con- 
nected roads. Apparently for the sake of 
crowding in two extra villas, a check has been 
put to what might become a coherent scheme. 


Hence its newer — 


All. new ‘“cross-town’”’ streets must _ 


In a straight 


He was not aware that there was — 
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By T, E. COLEMAN, F.S.I. 


N the preparation of estimates for building 
or engineering works it is essential that the 
estimator — whether architect, engineer, quantity 
surveyor, or builder—shall be intimately ac- 
quainted with the various measures and customs 
obtaining in the different branches of the build- 
ing trade, so that the quantities of materials and 
workmanship required may be reduced to those 
standards which are in local use, for convenience 
of pricing at local rates. For instance, in 
London the cost of brickwork is estimated at 
“per rod of reduced brickwork,” <A rod of 
brickwork contains a superficial area measuring 
16}ft. by 16}ft., or 272} ft. super. (for convenience 
taken at 272ft. super.), and having a standard 
thickness of l4in., or 14 bricks thick. In some 
localities, however, it is customary to describe 
and estimate the cost of brickwork at per 
“rood” of reduced brickwork, containing 63ft. 
super. of brickwork Qin. thick (or 6) roods per 
rod of brickwork), whilst in other districts brick- 
work is reduced to the unit of “ per yd. super. 
of 14in. brickwork.” In engineering works the 
brickwork is frequently estimated at “ per cub. 
yd.” of 27 cub. ft. 

The practical estimator should also possess 
some knowledge of the cost of labour, local rates 
of wages, and the current prices of the principal 
building materials, such as bricks, stone, timber, 
iron, steel, &c. 

It is well known that the cost of ordinary 
building work has risen considerably within 
recent years owing to the increased prices paid 
for labour and materials, but, on the other hand, 
the cost of certain descriptions of engineering 
work has in many instances been greatly reduced 
by thé use of ingenious or improved machinery 
and labour-saving appliances generally. Amongst 


these modern aids to economy of construction 


may be meationed steam pile-drivers, steam 
navvies, electric and hydraulic riveters, im- 
proved stonebreakers, concrete mixers, pumps, 
rock drills, &c. Engineering works are also now 
rendere possible which before were either pro- 
hibitive in cost or practically impossible of 
execution owing to the lack of suitable appli- 
ances. The use of air-compressing machinery 
and the application of the * Greathead shield” 
in tunnelling operations are well-known examples 
illustrating the progress which has taken place 
in this respect. : 

The actual cost of a building or work is not 
necessarily a correct index of its true value. In 
some cases the contractor under-estimates the 
difficulties or probable cost of executing the 
work, or he may find it advantageous at that 
particular time to carry out the work with little 
or no profit in order to find employment for 
his workmen, machinery and plant, so :that 
the work may be completed at an unreasonably 
low unit of cost, or evea much below its proper 
value. On the other hand, if trade is good and 
the contractor has an abundance of work in 
hand, then he will sometimes tender at exorbi- 
tant rates with the prospect of obtaining 
extravagant profits; or it may be that the pros- 
pective cost of carrying out the work is largely 
over-estimated, with the result that under such 
conditions the unit of cost as given by that 
particular work is unduly high. 

It is from a combination of these and other 
causes that such large variations are frequently 


seen in tenders, and the following example is an 


illustration of the wide difference which may 
occur between the highest and lowest submitted. 
‘'enders were invited for the painting of a large 
public building. Detailed bills of quantities 
were provided, and fourteen tenders were re- 
ceived. The highest tender amounted to £2,341, 
whilst the lowest was £775—a difference of 
nearly £1,600. The work was actually carried 
out for the amount of the lowest tender; and 
assuming that it was well and profitably executed, 
then the contractor sending in the highest 
tender must have considerably over-valued the 
cost of the work or anticipated making a very 
large profit. 

As regards the execution of works, there are 
several methods of procedure open to the archi- 
tect or engineer, each of which have some 
advantages under certain circumstances. The 
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usual method is to obtain tenders from builders 
and contractors by public competition based on 
detailed bills of quantities supplied for the 
purpos2, A building contract is then eaterel 
into with the firm sending ia the lowest or most 
suitable tender to execute the work at the prices 
mentioned, Where economy in first cost is of 
paramount importance this system of obtaining 
tenders undoubtelly provides the keenest com- 
petition and lowest prices, although it frequently 
involves a much greater amouut of superin- 
tendence and trouble in securing a satisfactory 
standard of construction. Another method 
largely adopted when carrying out im portant 
works is to obtain tenders by mans of a limited 
competition which is strictly confinel to a 
number of well-known and reliable contractors 
in order to provide a reasonable assurance that 
the work will be executed in a proper manner 
and within the specified time. This course may 
possibly result in a slightly higher price being 
paid for the work owing to the elimination of 
the cutting practices adopted by s»me con- 
tractors, but such contracts are generally 
satisfactorily carried out, and without any 
friction. 

In Scotland and the North of England it is a 
common practice to obtain separate tenders for 
each trade, so that in erecting an ordinary 
building the various works comprised under the 
respective headings of bricklayer, mason, car- 
penter, slater, plumber, painter, &c., are each 


carried out by a contractor or tradesman making 


a speciality of one of these trades. In this way 
buildings of an unimportant character may be 
erected at a comparatively low cost; for an 
enterprising working man with small capital will 
often undertake to carry out the works connected 
with his own particular trade, and at a minimum 
of profit as compared with a general contractor, 
who must make adequate provision for extensive 
plant and establisament charges, 

In some cases building and engineering works 
are executed by means of a ‘‘ schedule of prices.” 


’ In this schedule a definite price is affixed to 


each item of workmanship and materials that 
may be required in the execution of the work. 
A copy of the priced schedule is supplied to each 
contractor tendering, who, after an examination 
of the work required and the prices quoted in 
the schedule, submits a tender stating the rate 
of percentage under or over the scheduled prices 
at which he is prepared to carry out the work. 
This system is extensively adopted for War 
Department and other Government works where 
contracts are requirel for executing incidental 
repairs and general jobbing work in connection 
with the maintenance of existing buildings. 
For works consisting largely of alterations and 
repairs this method provides a very convenient 
basis for a contract, instead of placing the work 
unreservedly in the hands of a builder without 
having any check upon the actual or ultimate 
cost of the work. In France a s)mewhat 
similar system of building contracts based on a 
certain percentage on or off a detailed schedule 
of prices is in general use for all descriptions of 
building works, 

Anotner method of building by means of a 
schedule of prices is also sometimes adopted. 
A list or schedule of the various materials and 
workmanship which will probably be required 
in carrying out the particular work is supplied 
to each contractor, who then proceeds to fill in 
the prices at which he will execute such work. 
The disadvantage of this arrangement is that in 
the number of variously priced schedules re- 
ceived it is occasionally a difficult matter to 
determine which will provide the cheapest or 
most advantageous results, unless the approxi- 
mate quantity of each item is known, so that a 
comparison may be formed by moneying out the 
items of the various schedules submitted, 

Occasionally buildings are erected without 
the intervention of a contractor, the work being 
placed under the ‘supervision of an experienced 
foreman or clerk of works, whilst the workmen 
are employed and paid direct, and materials 
purchased as required. Such buildings generally 
cost considerably more, and also occupy a much 
longer time in construction, than they would 
otherwise have done if executed by a general 
contractor under an ordinary building contract. 

During the last twenty-five years the average 
rates of wages in the different building trades 
have risen considerably, whilst the number of 
working hours per day have been reduced, In 


1876 a working week of fifty-four hours repre- 
sented the average time worked in the London 
district, whilst forty-eight hours may now be 
taken as the average working week. The 
general increase in wages is apparent from an 
examination of the following comparative state- 
ment, namely :— 
Comparative Tuble showing the Average Rates 
of Wages in the London District during 
1876 and 1901. 


Average Average 
rate per rate per 
hour in 1876, | hour in 19J1. 


Description of T ade. 


da. d. 
Bricklayer - - - 84 105 
Carpenter or joiner - 83 103 
Excavator or navvy - 5S 4 
Labourer, general - 5 7 
Mason - - - - 8} 103 
Painter : - - 1% 84 
Plasterer — - - - 84 ll 
Plumber~ - - - 9 11 
Smith - - - - 83 104 


This increase in the rates of wages during the 
period mentioned, roughly speaking, amounts to 
about 25 per cent., and it is improbable that 
any permanent reduction in the present rates 
will become general, although of course fluctua- 
tions occur, according to the state of the 
buildiag trade. 

The following table gives the average current 
rates of wages for London and country d stricts 
respectively :— 

Average Current Rates of Wages per Hour. 


| 
Description of Trade. London. Ccuntry. 
: da. d, da, 
Bellhanger - - = 103 8 to 9 
sricklayer = - - los Beast 
f labourer - = 7 Dyas ates 
Cabinet-maker - - 103 Sheweay 
Carpenter - - - 103 Sha ue 
is labourer - - 7 Buen GF 
Carter, carman or driver - 64 MUON 
Engine driver - » -| 104 Suter 
Hngineer or fitter - - 104 Sins ag 
Excavator or nayvy : 4 Ga e 
French polisher - - 10 Tk 5, SF 
Ganger - - - - 8 Ouse 
Gasfitter - - - - 104 Soar 
a labourer - - 7 Ba aeG 
Gilder - - - - 12 Beye 10 
Glazier - - - - 10 74,, 8% 
Grainer or writer - = eee OP>.3519 
Joiner - - - - 104 Soy 9 
Labourer, general - - cs Diva eo 
Mason - - - . 102 olane Vat! 
» fixing - - - 111 8k yy. 94 
»  graniteormarble- | 11} Pay 9% 
4). laboursr - . . BAG 
Painter - - - - 4 1 ya 8 
Paper-hanger - - - 9 Th 884 
Pavior - - - - 10 7 ,, 84 
Plasterer - - - . ll 83 we ae 
+ labourer - . 7 De aro 
Plumber - - - ll Bh 5: OF 
Fe mate - - 7 53 63 
Scaffulder - - - 4 54),,., 65 
Sculptor or stone-carver - 16 WA ete 
Slater - - - - 103 Sy; 9 
», labourer - - ! Bist wb 
Slate-mason - - - 103 8» 9 
” labourer - 7 year ene 
Smith - - - -| 105 ee, 
», labourer - - ff 5 6 
Stoker - - - - 63 Be NG 
Tiler - - - = 103 8 “ 9 
», labourer - - - 7 5 yy 6 
Watchman, day - - 63 Bas 6 
” night - - 63 ba 26 
Well-sinker - - - 8 63.50 74 
Zine worker - - - 104 8 5 9 
nt f labourer — - 7 b> 3,0 


The foregoing rates are those generally paid 
by builders and contractors to experienced work- 
men, so that for all work executed by daywork 
it is necessary that an allowance of 15 to 20 per 
cont. should be added to these nett prics® im 
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order to provide for the contractor’s trade profit, 


use of plant, general establishment charges, _ 


superintendence, Kc, 

The number of hours comprised within an 
ordinary working week, as generally recognized 
in the building trades, varies according to the 
particular town or district, and also according to 
the season of the year. In the London district 
the scale recognized by builders and workmen 
(except for plumbers) provides for fifty working 
hours per week inthe summer months; whilst 
for the fourteen winter weeks the hours worked 
are forty-seven hours per week for three weeks, 
commencing the first Monday in November, 
forty-four hours and a half per week for the 
next eight weeks, and forty-seven hours per 


week for. the following three weeks. ~The 
working week is made up as follows :— 
Hours per Day. 
eo aes oe 
: a ours 
Time of Year. Athnaay | per 
to  |Saturday| Week. 
Friday. 
Summer months Seg Vert) ED 50 
Winter— 

For three weeks | 
commencing first | 
Monday in No- | | | 
vember - ABE AL On aoa 

For the following | | 
eight weeks - mil Cas 43 44) 

For the next three | 
weeks - - -| 82 44 47 


When workmen are required to work more 
than the regulation number of hours, extra pay 
must then be allowed for all overtime. The 
recognised rates are time and a quarter from 
ordinary leaving-off time to 8 p.m. (/.¢., each hour 
worked overtime is paid for at the rate of an 
hour and a quarter of ordinary time). From 
8 p.m. to 10 p.m., at the rate of time and a 
half, and double time after 10 pm, On 
Saturdays the pay for overtime is time and 
a half from noon to 4 p.m.; after 4 p.m,, 
and also on Sundays, double time. Christmas 
day and Good Friday to be paid for at the 
same rate as Sundays. When workmen are 
sent more than 6 miles from the workshop 
to any building or work, an allowance of 6d. per 
day is made (exclusive of travelling expenses, 
time spent. in travelling, and lodging money). 
For work in water, or interrupted. by tides, an 
allowance of 25 to 50 per cent, is usually paid 
over and above the ordinary rates. 

To ascertain the exact cost of the labour 
required in connection with any particular work 
it is necessary to know not only the local rates 
of wages but also the average quantity of work 
which an ordinary workman will execute under 
normal conditions. For instance, an excavator 
or navvy working for ten hours should, under 
ordinary circumstances, digand throw out about 
8 cub. yds. of common ground. For the sake of 
convenience such results, as obtained from 
actual experience, may be brought together in a 
systematic and tabular form, so that these 
“constants of labour,” as they are called, are 
then ready for convenient reference at any time. 
The amount of work which can ordinarily be 
performed in ten hours is sometimes adopted as 
a basis of comparison, but for ordinary practice 
it is much more convenient to take the amount 
of work performed in one hour as the standard 
unit in the compilation of a table of constants 
of labour. Under this system the constant of 
labour for an excavator digging in ordinary 
ground as already described would be ‘8, that is, 
an excavator is presumably capable of digging 
‘8 cub. yds, of earth per hour in the performance 
of a fair day’s work. The average cost of labour 
in connection with any description of work is 
readily found by multiplying the labour constant 
by the local rate of wages per hour. Tor in- 
stance, assuming that excavators are paid 6d. 
per hour, then the nett cost of labour digging in 
common ground would be as follows :— 

labour constant x rate per hour 
*8 X 6 = 48d. per yd. cube, 
on the other hand, taking the local rate of 
wages for excavators at 7d. per hour, then the 
estimated prime cost of this description of 
work is— 


°8 X 7 = 56d. per yd. cube. 1 
When the items include both materials and 
labour, the actual cost of the required materials 
added to the cost of labour will give the nett or 
prime cost of the work. In all cases of prime 
cost values of materials and labour, it is necessary 
to add an allowance (usually 10 to 15 per cent.) 
for contractor’s profit, establishment charges, &c., 
in order to arrive at the proper market or selling 
value. . 
(To be continued.) 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
July 7th. 

1901,—Automatic Door Openers.—6,340. W. P. 
THOMPSON, 6, Lord Street, Liverpool (communi- 
cated by the Perfect Sliding Door Co., 329 & 331, 
Homer Laughlin Building, Los Angeles, U.S.A.). 
Instead of the door being opened by hand, this is 
done with the foot, so that the person can pass 
through without stopping, the door closing auto- 
matically behind him, The necessary levers are 
operated by a tread-plate let into the floor and 
on which the person walks, 

Carving Machines.—9,100. J. GATES, 57, Yer- 
bury Road, Tufnell Park, London, N. The tools 
are in pairs moving in opposite directions to- 
wards and away from the centre line of the 
work, so that only a haif-pattern is necessary. 
The machine is also arranged so that the tools 
can be turned in any direction. ! 

Kilns.—9,238. J. H. Smiru, 151, Moorside 
Street, and F. SMITH, 1, Rutland Street ; both of 
Droylsden, Manchester. The flues connecting the 
kilns are so arranged that by opening and closing 
certain dampers the heat from one kiln is forced 
down through the other kiln, and vice versa ; 
thus, as one kiln is cooling its waste heat is 
utilised in heating the other kiln. An economy 
of fuel results. 

Water-Closets.—10,142. J. SHANKS, Tubal 
Works, Barrhead. The discharge leg of the 
syphon is cast with the body of the cistern. 
The cover is in two parts, one carrying the lugs 
or brackets for the syphon-actuating lever. The 
usual well part is inverted so that it projects 
entirely within the body of the cistern. 

Iron or Steel Chimneys.—11,024. KF, S. CRIPPS, 
71 and 72, King William Street, London, H.C. 
The chimney has an inner and an outer cylinder 
filled between with slag wool so as to prevent 
radiation and the consequent cooling of the 
gases, and so as to allow a shorter chimney to be 
used without impairing the draught. This more 
especially concerns the chimneys used in con- 
nection with retort benches in gasworks. 

Flexible Sheets for Columns, Walls, &c.—11,150. 
J. WETTER, 37 and 39, Hssex Street, Strand, 
W.C. (communicated by O. Mack, Ludwigsburg, 
Wiirtemberg). The sheet consists of a base of 
woven textile fabric and a series of slats or bars 
of plastic mineral substance. The feature of the 
invention is that the sheets can be rolled up 
very closely. 

Stock. Bricks.—14,655. BECKENHAM AND 
PENGE Brick Works, LTD., Kent House Road, 
Beckenham ; and G, N. POCKNALL, secretary of 
the company. Powdered chalk (with or without 
lime) is mixed directly with the clay and water 
added to give the required consistency. In this 
way the labour of the winter preparation is 
avoided and a better brick can be made at far 
less expense. 

1902.—Latrines.—1,296. M. J. ADAMS, 72, 
Park Lane, Leeds, The trough is oblong in 
section and narrower than the seat holes, at 
which points it is enlarged, thus saving space 
and water. 

Ventilating Underground Railways.—7,133. R. J. 
RUSSELL, 106, Finsbury Park Road, London, N. 
The lift is treated as a plunger and the shaft as 
a cylinder, | Air is thus forced in. 


The following specifications were published on’ 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
July 14th. A summary of the more important 
of them will be given neat week, The name in 
italics is that of the communicator of the 
invention. 

1901.—6,865, COOPER, chimney pot and venti- 
lator. 9,136, LANE (Brown), locks and fasten- 
ings. 9,599, TENOw & FLODSTROM, lumber 
raising or lowering apparatus, 9603, STOLLE- 
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WERKE, organs. 9,617, DAVIS, machine for 
preparing evenly-gauged test briquettes, and for 
making bricks from powdered materials, 10,468, 


~WALLIS-TAYLER & WHITEHEAD, doors for 


cold stores, 10,543, CHATWOOD, strong-rooms, 
10,614, COALES, manholes of sewers. 11,279, 
Kromer, locks, 11,584, HrpGess, lightning 
conductors, 11,748, ScorrT, steam cranes. 


11,917, BASSETT, spigot and socket joints for 


12,835, STOTHERT & PITT, 
Lrp., & SrorHeERT, electric cranes. 13,035, 
GABRIEL, treads for stairs. 13,793, PAssow, 
process for producing cement. 14,935, NAYLOR 
& NAYLOR, stoneware pipe joints, 17,596, LEEs, 
T-squares and drawing-boards. 21,287, JAB- 
LONOWSKY, hoisting devices. / 


sanitary appliances. 


1902.—3,606, BERRY, manufacture of concrete . 


slabs or blocks. 5,975; DemMPsbyY, machine for 
packing the ground and for mixing sand, water, 
and cement to form concrete, &c. 7,264, 
RICHARDS, planes. 


MESSRS. DOULTON’S EXHIBITION. 


N exhibition of recent art productions by 
Messrs. Doulton & Go. is open till June 14th 

at their Lambeth works from 2 p.m. to 5 p.m, 
Here is arranged a great variety of pots, vases, 
plaques and other similar work, various tile 
exhibits, and some panels in terra-cotta modelled 
by Mr. George Tinworth. The last are the most 
important, and consist of ‘The Entrz of the 


Apostle Paulinto Rome,” * The Shepherds coming — 


to worship the Infant Saviour at Bethlehem,” 
and “The Wise Men opening their Treasures,” 
These panels are in very bold relief, the figures 
in the foreground being quite complete and 
distinct. from the background into which the 
other figures gradually merge. The effect on the 
whole is good, especially under the admirable 
system of lighting adopted. Of tile and faience 
work there are several pleasing examples. 
experiment has been made with what has been 
tentatively named “stoneware polychrome,” 
and a small panel is exhibited of ‘‘ Moses on 
Mount Pisgah,” the design having been adapted 
from Lord Leighton’s well-known black and 
white drawing; in this Mr. J. H. McLennan has 
been very successful. Of Lambeth faience there 
are shown many examples.of floral and conven- 
tional decoration. By this process the painting 
is executed on an already baked surface, and is 
then covered with a deposit of glaze which re- 
quires a second or third firing to render it trans- 
parent. Some large faience tile panels by Miss 
Thompson are exhibited. One—* The Babes 
in the Wood’’—has been designed for a children’s 
hospital ; and in this connection it may be men- 
tioned that Messrs. Doulton are now engaged on 
a set of similar panels for one of the London 
hospitals and have recently completed the decor- 
ation in this manner of a ward in St. Thomas’s 
Hospital. Examples of vitreous fresco, in which 
the method is that of faience having a matt sur- 
face instead ofa bright glaze, have been exhibited 
before: those now shown are, however, very 
pleasing in colour. The subjects are taken from 
Malory’s ‘Quest of the Holy Grail,” and have 


been jointly executed by Mr. Arthur H, Pearce — 


and Mr. J. H. McLennan, the former having 
designed the cartoons and the latter carried 
them out on terra-cotta slabs. A prominent 
feature in the exhibition is a double grille en- 
closure in glazed faience, Moorish in style, but 
it is too gaudy a piece of work to be pleasing. 
Other exhibits include an entirely new series of 
models for garden ornaments in unglazed terra- 


cotta, including sundials, fountains, pond-edgings, © 


vases, &c.—very effective, and some examples of 
Parian painted work and vitrograph ; the latter 
is a new kind of decoration. consisting of solid 


vitreous tiles with a surface painting, the special — 


feature of which is that the tint of the tiles 
themselves, without any added glaze, gives a 
prominent note in the scheme of colour. A 
portal is formed immediately within the show- 


room of two fluted columns of Persian design _ 


with conventionalized Bull-capitals. This is a 
replica of the lower part of the Dalal Gateway 
recently erected in the Parsee burial-ground at 
Brookwood under the joint direction of Mr. 
Arthur Merser and Sir George Birdwood. In- 
ciuded_ in the exhibition is a potter’s wheel 
around which one may stand and watch the 
magic transformation of the clay in the deft 
fingers of the workman, 
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Keystones. 


Mr. Joseph Brattan, architect, of Birkenhead, 
died recently at the age of seventy-nine years. 

A New Volunteer Drill Hall at Slough has been 
erected at a cost of £7,500 by Mr. Bowyer, of 
Slough, from designs by Messrs. Ravenscroft, 
Son & Morris, architects, of Reading. The 
materials used are stone, terra-cotta, brick and 


_ slate. 


Ay 


A Congress of French Architects was opened in 
Paris last Monday, and will be continued until 
Saturday. The sittings take place in the School 
of the Beaux-Arts, and visits will be made to 
several public and private buildings in various 
districts. 

A New Lunatic Asylum at Bloemfontein is to be 
erected. The final choice of plans. rested 
between the designs furnished by a local archi- 
teet and those of Mr. 8. A. Hddy, late of Tuck- 
ingmill, Camborne. The merits of the designs 
were so even that the premium of £100 was 
divided between the two competitors, 

The Monument to the Memory of Charles Garnier 
will be inaugurated in October. The bust of 
the architect of the Opéra will be executed by 
Carpeaux, while the accompanying allegorical 
figures will be the work of M. J. Thomas, 
member of the Institute, and formerly at the 
Villa Médicis, a comrade of Garnier. 

A Tower for the Church of the Society of St. John 
the Evangelist at Oxford is being erected. The 
original designs of Messrs. Bodley & Garner 


-provided for a building to cost about £12,000. 


It is six years since the church was dedicated, _ 


and as there was a difficulty in raising so large a 
sum the erection of the tower was left for a 
future date, it being estimated that this portion 
of the work would involve an expenditure of 
£3,000, . 

A New Screen and Lectern have been placed in 
Warcop Church. The screen is on the north 
side, and forms a new vestry. It is of pan- 
elled oak, with open carved panels at the 
top. Inside the vestry is wainscoted with oak, 
The lectern is in light oak, and consists of a 


_richly-carved octagonal pillar, supported by four 


_ earved flying buttresses. 


x 


] The desk is sup- 
ported by a cherub. The lectern was the work 


of Messrs. Harry Hems & Sons, Exeter, and 


the screen of Messrs. Slinger & Gowling, 
Appleby. 


The Richmond Hill (Preservation of View) Bill 


was approved by a majority of 100 in the 


House of Commons last week, and passed its 
third reading. Mr. Labouchere strongly 


objected to the Bill, which he said was one to 


enable the landlord, Lord Dysart, to build over 
certain land. Mr, John Burns contended that 
Lord Dysart, by» conceding shadowy. rights 


» which he could not possibly maintain, obtained 


the valuable asset of 176 acres of Lammas-land 


under Richmond Hill which in.a few years’ time © 


would be worth £2,000 per acre for building 
purposes, 

Memorial to a Bishop.—In the crypt chapel of 
St. Paul’s a marble slab has been placed over 
the grave of Bishop Creighton. It has been 
executed by Messrs. Powell & Sons from designs 
by Mr. James Powell. The design is based on 
the old slabs in Italy, specially in Siena Cathe- 
dral. It is almost unique in England, and the 
Bishop is represented in cope and mitre with his 
pastoral staff in his hand. The slab itself is of 
white marble, the cope of Verona red marble, 


and the shields in the border let in in Siena 


marble, the whole being incised in black line. 


The pastoral cross and ring are brought out 


with blue enamel, 


New Public Offices in Dublin—A Bill for the 


erection of a College of Science and new offices 


for the Irish Local Government Board in Dublin 


was read a second time in the House of Commons 


last week. To the second part of the proposal 
great objection was taken by the Nationalist 
Party on the ground that the Local Government 
buildings were to be placed in the forefront 
facing Upper Merrion Street, and that the 
College of Science was to be in the background 
and in a side street, while Lord Balcarres 
warmly protested against the architectural 
features of the scheme as a whole and against 
the plans, which would prevent the extension 
of either the museum or the College of Science, 
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A New Town Hall at Walsall is being erected 
at an estimated cost of £100,000. ' 


The Royal Box at the Military Tournament has 
been furnished and decorated by Messrs. Oetz- 
mann & Oo., of Hampstead Road, N.W. 


On the Site of Temple Bar two Coronation 
arches are to be erected, one to the west and the 
other to the east of the Griffin, They will be 
of imitation stonework, 

More Carnegie Libraries —Mr. Andrew Carnegie 
has promised a contribution of £10,000 towards 
the building of public libraries in the borough 
of Greenwich, 

At St. Philip’s Church, Dalston, another single- 
light window has been erected. The subject 
depicted is the Good Shepherd, under a canopy 
of the fourteenth-century style. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. Morris & Sons, of 
Kennington Road, London. 

In the Church of St. Peter-upon-Cornhilla tablet 
has been placed to the memory of the late rector, 
Prebendary. Richard Whittington. The memo- 
rial, which has been designed by Mr, Hrnest 
Flint, F.R.I.B.A., 80, Coleman Street, is com- 
posed of gun-metal, the pedimented top bearing 
the arms of the Whittington family, while the 
inscription is outlined by a classic border of 
laurel leaves. 

The Scheme of Decoration for Westminster Bridge 
has now been finally settled. Two huge 
modelled lions on high pedestals will guard 
each approach to the bridge, and in the centre 
of each of the seven arches, close to the parapet, 
will be placed lofty pillars surmounted by busts 
of British sovereigns, The places of honour 
over the centre arch have been assigned to 
Queen Victoria and Queen LHlizabeth. The 
pedestals on which these two busts, will’stand 
will differ from the rest in being adorned with 
finely-modelled winged figures holding laurel 
wreaths above their heads, and each having two 
cherubic children seated at their feet. Along 
the parapets of the bridge will be erected tall 
masts topped with imperial crowns, The road- 
way will be left quite clear, 

The Devon and Exeter Architectural Society’s 
annual meeting was held at Exeter on Satur- 
day week. In the absence of the president 
(Mr. H.G. Luff, A.R.I.B.A., of Devonport) Mr. 
J. M. Pinn occupied the chair, The annual 
report and balance-sheet was very satisfactory. 
Mr. W. W.  Hitchins was awarded the book 
prize for measured drawings. Mr. J. M. Pinn 
was elected president for the ensuing year; Mr. 
A. 8. Parker, A.R.I.B.A., vice-president; Mr. 
Harbottle Reed hon. secretary; Mr. O. Ralling 
hon. treasurer; and Messrs. Bridgman, A.R.1.B.A., 
I. Crocker, F.R.I.B.A., and L. Tonar new 
members of the council. At the close of the 
meeting a visit was paid to the septic tanks at 
Belle Isle, where the deputy surveyor, Mr, 
Moulding, and the sanitary inspector, Mr. 
Wreford, conducted the party over the works, 
and afterwards the new church at St. David’s 
was inspected under the guidance of the vicar, 
the Rev. C, J. V. French. 

Cambridge.—In the course of a paper on 
Cambridge which he read before the recent 
meeting of the Surveyors’ Institution in that 
city, Mr. H. M, Jonas, F.S.1., spoke of the 
sanitation, the paving, the lighting, the water- 
supply, the public improvements which had been 
effected, and the colleges, In the sixteenth 
century the accumulation of filth in the streets 
of Cambridge resulted in plague and sickness, 
At the present time the town was one of the 
most healthy in Hngland, and a new sewage 
system on the precipitation and irrigation 
principle has just been completed at a cost of 
about £168,000, As to the paving, the succes- 
sive stages of macadam, granite setts and 
asphalt are now giving way to wood _ blocks, 
which have recently been laid down from the 
station to the post-office, a distance of 1,830yds., 
at a cost of £15,517. The electric lighting 
company of Cambridge is one of the few in 
England paying a dividend of 7 per cent, The 
system adopted is high-tension alternating, the 
dynamos being driven by Parson’s steam tur- 
bines. The present water-supply. is derived 
from the lower green sand and is pumped up at 
Fulborn, six miles away, to a reservoir above 
Cherryhinton, the height giving sufficient head 
of water to deliver a jet from a standpipe over 
the top of King’s College Chapel. 


Parish Church, Grimsby, as a memorial of the 
late Canon Young, vicar of Grimsby, from 
designs by Mr, Bodley, R.A. 

The New Municipal Hall of the City of West- 
minster, which, situate in Charing Cross Road, 
was originally the town hall of the parish of 
St. Martin-in-the-Fields, was opened last week. 
Extensive alterations and additions have been 
made in the building including the construction 
of a handsome council-chamber and commodious 
offices, the work being carried out by Messrs, 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., under the 
direction of the architect, Mr. John Murray, 
F.R.I.B.A,, at a cost of about £30,000, 

A Gateshead Competition. —The Gateshead School 
Board at a recent meeting considered competitive 
plans for the proposed school at Chester Place, 
The three plans marked ‘‘ Gloucester,” “ Ely” 
and “Canterbury” were selected as the best, 
and on the envelopes being opened the authors 
were found to be (1) Mr. F. W. Purser, West 
Street, Gateshead ; (2) Mr. Stephen Piper, New- 
castle ; and (8) Mr. H. T. Hodges, Newcastle, 
The Board resolved to erect a temporary iron 
building to accommodate about 400 children, 
and to delay proceeding with the permanent 
school. 

Old London Houses: Records Wanted.—The clerk 
to the London County Council has sent to the 
Royal Institute of British Architects a list 
of houses in various parts of the metropolis 
which are to be demolished for housing and 
other purposes. This list ig published in the 
Institute Journal for May 31st. The Council is 
desirous that a record (in the shape of photo- 
graphs, drawings, kc.) may be kept of any of 
these premises which have either historical 
associations or features of architectural interest, 
so that any available matter should be sent to 
the secretary of the Institute at 9, Conduit 
Street, W. 

A New Chapel at Girton College, Cambridge, 
has been added to the college buildings, 
Further additions will be made to the college 
during the summer, when accommodation will 
be made for 200 students. Like the rest of the 
college fabric, the chapel is from the designs of 
Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A.,and Mr, Paul Water- 
house. Within it is very simple, with a wooden 
roof, having hammer-beams that terminate with 
carved shields, and these, as well as the oaken 
panelling of the chancel and inscription over 
the entrance (Huc usque auxiliatus est nobis 
Dominus), are the work of. former and present 
students of the college. 

Birmingham’s New Theatre.—It is proposed to 
rebuild the Theatre Royal, Birmingham. The 
original idea was to rebuild the whole of the 
huge block of buildings surrounding the historic 
play-house in New Street, to make a grand 
arcade through the centre of the site, to erect 
shops, offices and bachelors’ flats, and to build 
a palatial, restaurant. The obligations the 
magistrates have imposed upon the proprietors, 
and the fact that the undertaking would have 
involved £8,000 a year in ground-rent alone, 
have led to some retrenchment and to an 
entirely new set of plans being made. The 
arcade scheme has been abandoned and the site 
rearranged. The new theatre will have its 
main elevation in Stephenson Street, and its 
chief entrance close to Lower Temple Street. 

A New Presbyterian Church at Muswell Hill, 
N., is being erected in Perpendicular Gothic 
style. Hxternally the building is faced with 
whole white flints, the dressings being of red 
terra-cotta. The plan approximates in form to 
a Greek cross. The ceiling internally is vaulted, 
the large central vault being carried up higher 
than the others for effect and better ventilation, 
and is carried upon clustered granite columns 
with moulded stone bases and carved stone 
capitals. These support four main moulded 
arches and other smaller ones spanning to the 
walls, The windows are all filled in with orna- 
mental lead lights. LElectric lighting and low- 
pressure hot-water heating apparatus will be 
used. The seating accommodation is — on 
ground floor, 615; in‘choir, 34; in end gallery, 
81; total, 730. The contract is let to Messrs. 
Johnson & Co., Belle Vue Road, Wandsworth 
Common. The architects (whose designs were 
accepted in a recent competition) are Messrs. 
George Baines, F.R.I.B.A.. and R, Palmer 
Baines, 5, Ciement’s Inn, Strand, W.C, 
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Holy Trinity, Micklegate, York.—The whole of 
the work (plumbing and glazing excepted) in 
connection with the restoration of Holy Trinity 
Church, Micklegate,, York, for which Mr. C, 
Hodgson Fowler, Durham, is the architect, has 
been entiusted to Mr. Anthony Lyons, builder, 
of Norton Malton, who has also secured the 
whole of the work (plumbinz and glazing, and 
carpenter and joiner excepted) in connection 
with the new ckurch of St. Barnabas, Foundry 
District, for which Messis. Hornsey & Monk- 
man, York, are the architects. 


The New Passmore Edwards Hall in Clare 
Market, London, W.C., was opened last week. 
The building is to be the habitation of the 
London School of Economics and the British 
Library of Political Science, in connection with 
the University of London. The building has 
been designed by Mr. Maurice B. Adams; 
the design was illustrated in our issue for 
July 11th, 1900. The cost of the whole has 
been more than £30,000, towards which sum 
Lord Rothschild gave £5,000. The walls are 
wainscoted, like the staircase and upper hall, 
The furniture in the library has been carried 
out in Hungarian oak left plain from the tool. 
Specially-designed chimney-pieces were made 
to suit the large proportions. of the class- 
rooms. 


The Canadian Coronation Arch is designed on 
unconventional, yet decorative, lines, a distinc- 
tively architectural treatment being deemed 
undesirable in a structure which is obviously 
ephemeral, and which is to form a background 
for a representation of the cereal products of 
the Colony. The height is 56ft., and the width 


60ft.; the arched opening in the centre being ° 


25ft. wide, flanked on either side by open octa- 
gonal features draped and festooned, the whole 
structure being capped by an open lantern with 
roof of crowa formation. An illumination 
scheme has been designed whereby the main 
features of the structure will stand out after 
dark. The design is by Messrs. Walker & 
' Ramsay, of Glasgow, the architects for the 
Wolverhampton Exhibition, The arch will be 
in Whitehall, opposite the bronze statue of 
James IJ, and below the Horse Guards, It will 
be constructed of plate-glass, 


The New Operating Theatres at the London 
Hospital, Mile End Road, E., have cost £13,000. 
Mr. Rowland Plumbe, F.R.1.B.A., was the archi- 
tect. The new department is situated on the 
third floor of the old front block of the hospital, 
and consists of a theatre, four operating-rooms, 
three anzesthetising rooms, four recovery-rooms 
or small wards, five operation wards, rooms for 
sisters, nurses and attendants, an instrument- 
and sterilising-room, surgeons rooms, and ex- 
amining-rooms and dressers’ lavatory. A wide 
central corridor runs the whole length of the 
block, served by three lifts. The whole of the 
floors are in marble mosaic, and the walls and 
ceilings lined with Opalite, all angles being 
rounded. The fittings are most elaborate, every 
requirement being provided for, and all the 
details arranged on the most modern and ap- 
proved principles. The whole department is 
lighted with electricity, and great attention has 
been paid to heating and ventilating, 


The Architectural Association of Ireland held its 
last general meeting of the session on May 27th. 
The president, Mr. C. J. M‘Carthy, Dublin city 
architect, presided. . The following new members 
were elected :—Daniel EH. Synan and W. James 
Egan, The results of the competitions were 
then announced: the Doolan prize, for the 
best sketch—one competitor, Mr. John Kuox 
Vinycomb; the Beckett prize, for best water- 
colour drawing—F, H. Tallon, the only compe- 
titor. For the Science and Art Lectures prizes 
no award was made, there being but one com- 
petitor. Class of design—first prize, F. H. 
Tallon; second prize, J. Hamilton Barlee, The 
following officers for the ensuing year were 
elected :—President, Mr. F. G, Hicks; vice- 
presidents, Messrs. R. M. Butler and J. Howard 
Pentland; committee: Messrs. EH. Bradbury, 
T. Coleman, J. Geoghegan, F. Hayes, Joseph 
Holloway, C. J. M‘Carthy, C. H. Mitchell, L. 
O’Callaghan and G. P. Sheridan; treasurer, J. 
H. Webb; librarian, Mr. Cullimore; secretaries, 
Messrs. Beckett and Millar; auditors, W. F. 
Beckett and M. J. Buckley. 


Engineering Notes. 


The Additions to the Beckett Hospital, Barnsley, 
have been supplied by Messrs. EK. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester, with their patent 
Manchester stoves. 

An Esplanade and Promenade Pier at Aberavon 
has been opened at a cort of £4,000. The pier - 
is 1,500ft. long and the esplanade 640ft. The 
contractor was Mr. T. Scott, of Rugelan, near 
Motherwell, and the engineer Mr. D, Roderick, 
borough surveyor, 

The London United Tramways Company intends 
to apply to the Light Railway Commissioners 
for power to extend its system of electric tram- 
ways to Colnbrook, Slough, Taplow and Maiden- 
head, with branches connecting the Great Bath , 
Road with the Great Western Railway at Langley 
and the South-Western Railway at Datchet-on- 
Thames. 


Partnership.—Mr. 8. Yates Edwards, late of 
Messrs. McCleod, Edwards & Co., Liverpool, has 
entered the firm of M. A Potts & Co., British 
and American contracting engineers, Man- 
chester, England, and Reading Pa, U.S.A., as 
partner, and will act as general manager in this 
country. This company has also appointed Mr. 
H. Burke, C.E., as their resident engineer in 
this country. 

Battersea Park Road Bridge, carrying the West 
London Extension, G.W.R., over Battersea Park 
Road, has recently been successfully replaced. 
Preparatory to the old bridge being removed 
the whole of the new work was built together 
on staging at the side of the old one. It was 
arranged to make the transference on a Sunday. 
After the last train had passed over the old 
bridge at 2.25, the permanent way was cleared, 
and at 4.30 the new bridge weighing 100 tons 
was moved into its final position by means of 
trollies and hydraulic gearing. The new bridge 
consisting of plate girders 8(ift. long, connected 
with cross girders, and trough flooring, has been 
made and erected by Messrs. Andrew Handyside 
& Co., Ltd., of Derby. 

Lightning Conductors: Some Further Remarks.— 
On p. 227 of our issue for last week we published 
some remarks by Mr. Killingworth Hedges on the 
subject of lightning conductors. A correspondent 
of the “Standard” makes the following addi- 
tional observations in regard to the very im- 
portant matter of earth-plates and connections : 
—(1) The conductor should be of only one kind 
of metal from earth-plate to point; if of iron, 
the pieces welded, an easy process by electricity ; 
if of copper, very hard brazed, with protection 
of brazed part against decay. (2) Where joints 


are unavoidable, care is to be taken not only that | 


the electrical connection is sound at the time, 
but that without attention it will be likely to 
remain so. (3) An easy means is acquired of 
testing the connections between each earth-plate 
and its lead above ground. 

Civil and Mechanical Engineers’ Society.—The 
annual dinner of this Society was held at the 
restaurant Frascati on Thursday evening last, 
the president, Professor Robert H. Smith, Wh.Sc., 
A.M.LC.E., M.LM.E., occupying the chair, 
After the royal toast had been given, : Mr. 
R. EH. Middleton, F.8.L, proposed ‘*The Navy, 
Army and Auxiliary Forces.” Col. R. KE, 
Compton, C.B., responded. He spoke of the 
engineering status of the Army, which he said 
had greatly improved, and he looked forward to 
the time when land transport for war purposes 
would be carried on by machines and not by 
horses, large numbers of which—as in South 
Africa —when lying dead became a great offence. 
The toast of ‘‘ The Society’? was proposed by 
Mr. G. KF. Emery, LL.M., who referred to. its 
flourishing condition after a life of nearly fifty 
years. Mr. B. B. Dadley, A.M.1.C.H., responded. 
Mr. J. Bridges Lee, M.A., gaye the toast of the 
“ Kindred Societies,’ Professor John Perry, 
D.Se., F.R.S., responding. This was followed 
by the toast of ‘The President”? (proposed by 
Mr. W. R. Galbraith, M.I.C.H.) and finally that 
of “‘ The Ladies.” 


The Institution of Junior Engineers recently paid 
a visit to the Great Eastern Railway Works at 
Stratford, by the courtesy of the locomotive 
superintendent, Mr. James Holden, M.I.C.E. 
In the locomotive machine shop, automatic 
bolt machines and general machinery for deal- 


ing with locomotive work were shown. _ Large 
planing machines, &c., were in operation in the 
erecting shop, where locomotives, both new and 


repaired, were in various stages of construction ; — 


in this shop also pneumatic tools were seen tap- 
ping and drilling. Pneumatic tools were also 
at worsx in the boiler-shop, 
riveters and flanging machines, together with 
general machinery appertaining to boilerwork, 


The brass foundry contains a pneumatic mould- — 
ing machine, and in the brass finishing shop — 


above it are special lathes .for manufacturing 
brass details and firebox stays, &c. The party 


also visited the locomotive department, the — 


Westinghouse brake shop, smith-shop, wheel- 
shop and iron foundry, 
ment new main line composite carriages and 
suburban carriages were s:en in the process of 
widening, so as to carry two extra passangers 
per compartment. The sawmills, which con- 


tain a large variety of woodworking machines, 


were also visited. A visit was also made to the 


running sheds, liquid fuel storage, engine paint is 


shop, and oil gasworks. 


Surveying & Sanitation, 


Sanitary Examinations,—The council of the 
Society of Architects have granted exemption 
from the sanitary section of their membership — 


examination to gentlemen who have passed the 
examination qualifying for Fellowship of the 
Institute of Sanitary Kogineers. 


The Widening of Piccadilly between the Circus 
and Sackville Street came up for discussion 
again in the House of Commons last week, in 
the course of which Mr. A. Chamberlain said 
that, though the shortest leases of the property 
concerned had twenty and thirty years to run, 
it was hoped that the arrangements which had 
been made might facilitate the widening at an 
earlier date. ; 


Mr. W. H. Fox, borough surveyor and engineer, 
of Barrow, died recently. He was at one time 
surveyor under the old Dalton Local Board, 
being appointed -to his last post in 1879, The 
pumping station at Salthouse was erected from 
his designs, and he carried out an elaborate 
scheme for the disposal of séwage by means of 
deep-water outfalls. He also executed two 
bridges, laid out the borough, and initiated the 
scheme of tapping the Duaddon to ensure the 
town a permanent and adequate water-supply, 


New Ordnance Survey Maps.—There have been 
prepared for publication trom the Ordnance 
Survey Office at Southampton the first of a new 


series of maps of Great Britain.- The revised 
map of the British Islands, on the. scale of lin. - 
to the mile, is, of course, deservedly popular, — 


but the scale is somewnat Jarge. for the purpose 
of those who require a map which shall at once 
show considerable detail and cover a wide area, 
without being too bulky. Accordingly in 1898 
was begun the revision of the outline map of 
England and Wales on the scale of four miles to 
the inch. The new departure of the Ordnance 
Survey consists in the issue of coloured maps on 
this scale for both England and Scotland, show- 
ing the chief surface features of the two 
countries with commendable clearness. The 
lin. map has been issued with the hills in black 
and brown, and several sheets on the same scale 
have been published in colours. The War Office, 


however, attaches great importance to the four- 


mile map, and the new series was primarily de- 


signed for the convenience of the military autho- 


rities. At the same time, it should be useful for 
many civil purposes. 


five colours. Outlines and names are printed as 


usual in black; seas, rivers, and lakes in blue; 
hills in light’ brown; large woods in green, and 
Especial in- — 


the main roads in burnt sienna, 


and hydraulic 


In the carriage depart- 


The maps are printed in © 


terest attaches to the method of representing 


hilly and mountainous country which has been 


adopted. Stipple shading by photo-etching has 


_ been introduced for the first time in connection __ 
The result igs 
satisfactory. The method is not, of course, to’ 


with Ordnance Survey maps. 


be preferred to the representation of elevations 


by contours, but the scale of four miles to the 
inch is too small to allow of contours being — 
shown in a satisfactory. manner, and the new 
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maps really afford a very graphic presentation 
of the orographical features of the country. 
The map of England and Wales will be published 
in twenty-five sheets, which will be sold un- 
mounted at ls. 6d, each; that of Scotland will 
be complete in seventeen sheets of slightly 
smaller size, to be sold at 1s. each, Combined 
sheets, folded and in a cover, are shortly to be 
issued, so as to show in one map one or more 
counties or some other convenient area, 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
to f The Widens Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work, 

BRENTWOOD (ESSEX).--For the erection of a residence, 


Brook Street, for Mr. W. H. Roscoe. Mr, Arthur T. G. Woods, 
M.S.A,, architect, Brentwood :— 


A. W. Robins, Wanstead... .. .. .- ; £1,895 
Hammond & Son, Romford 1... cee cee tee 1,767 
Parmenter, Braintree 04.0 0 see cee cee ane eee 1,65 
A. Gozzett, Romford... se. see see cee see vee ee 1,505 
H. Potter, Chelmsford 20.0 ws. sees eee nee tee ee L075 
F. Wilmott, [ford a eee ; nd blefe.” 1,088 
Burtwell & Jarvis, Brentwood ; 1,445 


Harris & Rowe,* Shoeburyness .., Reshma, oma 1,400 
* Accepted, 


GLOUCESTER.—For removing existing skylights, louvres, and 
slates from the roof of the Eastgate Market, making good existing 
boarding where required, felting, lathing, and counter-lathing, and 
retixing slates, making good with new where required ; also for 
fixiug new skylights, louvres, and lantern lights wibh patent 
glazing, for the Corporation, Mr, R. Read, A.M.L.C.E., city sur- 


veyor :— : 
Freeman & Jones ss, see ee coe. cee ave £1,893 10 12 


A>King & Soms icc seen See nee ate ee 1,348 0 0 
WRC UIBY toss. pea Mewriewey waty sed axe, treae 1,311.12. 2 
J, Byard & Sons* 4... 4. ase 0 0 


Bee nesta tnay bien e hae 
* Accepted. {All of Gloucester. ] 
IAMERTON, HUNTS.—For the erection of a parish room, for 
Mr. J. M. Howson. Mr. 8S. Inskip Ladds, AwR.1.B.As, architect, 

Market Place, Huntingdon, and London :— 

A. Pettit, Godmanchester,, 
W. Howard, Huntingdon 
Page & Son, Buckden... . 
C. R. Petitt,* Thrapston ... ss. ss 

* Accepted. 
HULL.—For aiterations and additions required at the work- 
house, Beverley Road, Hull, for the Guardians of Sculcoates Union. 


Mr. ‘I’. Beecroft Atkinson, architect, 11 Trinity House Lane, 
Hull ;— : 
Bricklayer and plasterer, Zy 

BH. SOULHOED Sacee anak eoeicad tak, eles ees ic am 8, BLO 8 

EE a RATS WOOD aay avenge gi catovs anes, Sayre ned OyAUD, 

STAG WiGOB ae UH eal oak cea soitene needs SOeROs Bde 16 

TPC GORUEBRASE cave” ceue, Joes =i ees ene dow 3,815 0 

WD CEESPTIO (emi ooe 1.0‘ tegrescoote kw 3,247 18 

¥-Singleton setae ont, 3,209 0 


J. Houlton... Ne 
F. Beilby wgekcede- tes 
Hull General Builders .. 


eccoecoceo ecoscecoawe 


J. Carr,* 69 Chornley Street, Hull .., 2,845 10 
Joiner. 
G. W. Stephenson 105.0. -2ne sed soe ee vee 25143 0 
Simpson & Son .., 7 ‘ Sex ey) 27100, 10 
Hull Joiners .. . eve, (seal soe’ 2,080, 16: 1 
Hull General Builders , 1,900. 0 
Weak umneria esc ah ce sss elepeaadl ceoreuten Petegs 124010 
Gy BV SOOrrer ssi ek eats Wag eos ohekars tate ton, 160020 
THe VON ce, Hk retell, apeoaace, Weasbnodel Scookinaeh CL ;0z02= 0 
iit Neal- *.. eet ere ao Saditess «eed, O12. 6 
¥'. Singleton,* 81 Witham, Hull ... ... .. 1,400 0 
Electrical engineer. 
Gs Woltes, & Cos occ ic bee dethicocs, wert oves 2 140-0°.0 
Manne GE CO fes) ec A tats oss Fees eee Lee. pel Fane go 0 0 
A, Keame & Co.,* Hepworths Arcade, Hull 6110 0 
Slater. 
Wilde’& Sons ...> 2. sue ssn See soe ne oe 212 0.0 
Dawber, ‘Townsley & Co... yes see vee eee vil ou 0 
pmith & Hunter oy. oc. see ee tee tee ee 210 0 0 
H. Williamson & Co. 2. 02 ape ene ee uses 207 138 0 
jiull General Builders,* Lockwood Street, 
TUT cg cae Nisees cba cee tse a0, vos ous vad 150 12 6 
’ Plumber, 
OAC BEON co aves: epee) sept ane dues) | gee.) aiden coe 719 16 
AW PLL WEOMT Grsc tna cant anes iate!” (ese? jane’ 00k 700 0 
ESAGNINE cca” FyEs Chcey ene ice 692. 3 
Wright & Fillingham... ... 0 .. ws os 689. 9 
Wie Pad eet ec ce, sen oten cp ianer Sone coe 686 4 
Wee Le HArrisOn 60% cen) tae che coe Gene, ese 680 0 
W.H. Smith ... Aa or Ne, WORT 671 7 
R.A, Kenningham, 177. sect! fon Maya e ove 669 16 
Atkinson & Son,* Carr Lane, Hull... 4. 667 0 


J. Morley ... iL ue aey these, ke 
Stonemason, 
T. W. Wrigglesworth... resi inne taten. 
rs POLter, i io. aes csecos' “Geo. tee ook soe. se 
BY. SWeeting coca cee es” see! cee ose, tee tee 279 13 
OD AD PQHCUIE cer cisicco mens Tok lone Meee ook 277-10 
A fa tv eee 
Quibbel.& Son,* 40 Fountain Road, Hull ... 259 0 
‘ Painter, 

His JORNSON “ee. kee vow see vee asd nee cee 
WC. Drewery- “vee soe sect esa Siuee Sane ene 
Stephenson & Christopher,* 425 Prynne 
Street, Hull... ce. ace) ove vee cee coe” ve 120 0 


Ss 
Ss 
= ° 
Buco co cocoons eccucoccucn 


Be SP GMOWON ft ase icpatlicesiXgese cee! 

is. Good & Son, whole tender... .. oe 

VY. Knowles, bricklayer, plasterer, and 

joiner .., Sous aad iva 

* Accepted, 

LONDON.—For alterations and additions to West Hill Lodge, 

Syuepham, S.E. J. Randall Vining, architect and surveyor, 
sy Chancery Lane, W.C, :— 

AB lage ROT ye yedh save 086 [boy see! dna) ves) og WOad 


Pe Marslaniasd SON, . vives Ace Spurl) sesttipes seer’ Yoo vege 407 
WES C. BOW YOR awit! wet ese nite ees 
* Accepted. 


LONDON, 8.W.—For the construction of a concrete river wall, 
aboue 1,080 tt. in length, in connection with the Fielder’s Meaduw 
extension of Bishop’s Park, Fulham, facing the River Thames, 
and adjoining Putney Bridge, for the Fulham Borough Council. 
Mr. Francis Wood, A.M.1.C.&,, F.G.S8., engineer and surveyor ;— 

Sasey: & Son ciiasives srs) sec, eee Biahn aus ws» £14,670 9 


[—) 


5,824 8 


G, Osenton 4... «. Baers unaia West trees! veer Timah sed (LO heee. O. 
BOs Ri ore Wath Degree ig aes. Ae 12,800 0 
De DIR ON: ope, chante eae eal 11,964 0 
Cochrane & Sons... ws se ee 11,850 0 
Mie AITO Te Peace: Sac tase weal Med Masry ror feos ViL1,18Q. O 
Mayoh & Haley Fhe [dae WAM ORCL. By Sed tin Yove 2 10,0007 0 
CHORE: Cig aieag® he Canny face ate Sab e710, 288" Oe 
DP SRICOEG, eet Se aptedcton ead enw cen) ike! an 10,0W0 0 
fi OW Pedretne. wii! ves< Sey tansy tel olene ee ace Y,950 U > 
Lindke & Oot wee saketn eckivaiha, skins 9,562 0 
Nowell. & CO Necapats cteig sw sede uh teat Pica, 58,005 

HS, GOON GI ot Ges trek Pate bve ads tab dur OOS , 
Parry & CO. vous. yoy, vd fosy = oo01 Cac 8,375 0 
G. Wimpey 340 0 


Borough engineer's éstimate, £11,200. 


¥ 
; 


“« 


SITTINGBOURNE.—For the construction in Sittingbourne of 
about 10 miles of stoneware and iron pipe sewers and effluent 
water outfall, with manholes, storm overflows, ventilators, ejector 
chambers and ejectors, cast-iron rising mains, cast-iron air-mains 
and other works connected therewith; also sewage tanks and 
filters, engine and boiler houses, chimney shaft, workshop, store, 
offices, cottage, roads, fencing, and other works connected there- 
with for the collection and disposal of the sewage of the district, 
together with the maintenance of the works for 12 calendar months 
after completion, for the Sittingbourne Urban District Council. 
Mr, te & sei aa, M.I.C.E., engineer, Gresham House, Old Broad 
Street, E.C. -— 


G. Osenton, Westerham, Kent £56,805 0 
Kemp, Bros., Rainham, Kent we 58,489 0 
W. Manders, Leyton... . 2. se0 aoe 51,000 0. 
F. W. Trice, Eastleigh 1.0.0.6. see 49,016 0 
H. Brown, Watford .., wid 46,878 0 
J. Jackson, Plaistow . 4... .. ss. 46,598 11 
W. Jones & Son, Neath ... .. 0 ue 46,463 0 
J.& T. Binns, Croydon ... ... 0. a 44,118 0 
Wilkinson Bros,, Finsbury Park... . 43,505 0 
Peerless, Dennis & Co., Eastbourne ... 42,450 0 
Munday & Sons, Trinity Square, H.C. 42,150 0 
B. Cooke & Co., Westminster... 4. 41,860 0 


A. Braithwaite & Co.,* Leeds... as Bs a 40,900 0 
* Accepted. 


Trade and Craft. ; 


A New Cleaning Process for Decorators. 


A demonstration was given last week, atthe 
Alhambra Theatre, of Booth’s patent process for 
the complete removal of dust from carpets and 
upholstery. The invention is a most admirable 
one. The dust is sucked out by means of a 
vacuum, without injury tothe fabrics and without 
removal or unpicking. The process will especially 
appeal to architects, decorators and _ builders 
entrusted with cleaning and redecoration works, 
as not only is the work of dust-removal com- 
pletely done, but the cost of taking up and 
relaying is saved, and in many cases renewal is 
avoided. The cleaning agent is air, A vacuum 
is established by means of an air-pump operated 
in a portable truck, which carries the entire 
plant, and the‘suction of air created by this 
means is Carried to the carpet or furniture being 
treated through flexible india-rubber tubes, 
with the result that by passing the cleaner over 
the floor, the dust contained in and under the 
carpet is drawn up by the suction pressure and 


AND ARCHI)ECTURAL RECORD. | 


is removed along the tube to a filter attached to- 


the truck, where the dust is eullected and de- 
posited, The quantity of dust removed is re- 
markab'e; in one case 49 lbs. were taken from 
a carpet just under 200 sq. yds. in area, The 
process, too, has a sanitary value, as sweeping 
causes the dust deposit to circulate in the air, 
to the detriment of the internal decoration, 
whereas by the use of this apparatus the atmo- 
sphere ig kept pure. In _ hotels, theatres, 
large restaurants and business establishments, 
the company install permanent stationary 
plants, preferably in the basement, from which 
wrought-iron pipes of small diameter lead to 
fixed points on each floor where cleaning is 
required, No skilled operators are required. 
The address of the Vacuum Cleaner Co,, Ltd., 
is 25, Victoria Street, S.W. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, June 4. 

BUILDERS’ FOREMBN AND CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
INSTI1UTION.— Meeting at 8 p.m. 

BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL ASSOCIATION.—Rev. H. 
J. Dukinfield Astley, M.A.,on“ Free Worship : Ancient 
Rites and Modern Survivals, particularly in the 
british Isles,” 8 p.m. 

ROYAL ARCHAULOGICAL INSTITUTE.—Paper by 
Dr. Robert Munro. Mr. H. Jones, }.S.A., on * Roman 
Kemains found in Greenwich Park,” 4 p.m, 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Annual Soirée at 
St. George’s Hall, Langham Place, W.,at 8 pm, A 
musical play will be performed entitled “ Arctia: A 
Legend of the Far North,” written by Mr. Gervase 
Bailey ; music composed by Mr. Leonard Butler. 

Thursday, June 5. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. Ballot for the election of Fellows. 

Royal INSTITUTION.—Mr. M. H,. Spielmann on 
“Coutemporary british sculptuce.”—IL1., 8 p.m, 


Friday, June 6, 
ROYAL INSTITUTION.—Sir Benjamin Baker on “ The 
Nile Reservoir aid Dams,” 9 p.m. 


Saturday, June 7, 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Students’ Sketching Club Excursiva to Brancepeth. 


Monday, June 9. 

Royal INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
Business Meeting ; annual elections. & p.m. 

LiVeRPOOL ARCHITECTURAL SOCIM1Y.—Special 
Meeting to discuss the Revised Onarges of Architects 

Wednesday, June 11, 
: GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Meeting at 

p.m. : 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
BULLDINGS.—Gen 111.1 Meeting at Burlington Hou-e 
at.3 p.m, y, 

JAPAN SOCIETY,—Annual General Macting. 
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INSURANCE. 


The Three Sehemes of Insurance 
which we have arranged for the 
benefit of our subseribers continue to 
meet with hearty approval, and all 
readers who have not yet availed 
themselves of the advantages offered 
should hasten to do so. 


There are three Schemes :— 


(1) <A Free Accident Insurance 
of £500 to every regular 
reader of our paper. 

(2) An Accident Insurance of 

£500, and also 

£250 for Permanent Total 

Disablement. 

£2 10s. per week for Tem- 

porary Total Disablement. 


Premium, 1/- 


(For the conditions under which policies Nos. 1 
and 2 are issued readers should refer to our 
pamphiet, sent on application.) 


(3) An Accident Insurance of 
£1,000, with the following 


special additional advan- 
tages: 

£500 for Permanent Total 
Disablement. 


£6 per week for Temporary 
Total Disablement. 


£1 10s. per week for Tem- 
porary Partial Disablement. 

£30 Annuity. 

£3 per week during confine- 
ment from such illnesses as 
Small-Pox, Diabetes, Scarlet 
Fever, Carbuncle, &c., &c- 


Ordinary Risks, Premium, £3/- 
Hazardous Risks, Premium, £3/10/- 


Write for Proposal Form, 


These Insurances are guaranteed by the Ocean 
Accident and Guarantee Corporation, Limited. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


(1.) It is not necessary to subscribe direct to 
the office in order to secure the benefits of the 
above schemes, 


(2.) Even if ordered through a newsagent the 
subscription need not be prepaid for a year. It 
is sufficient to order it and pay as may be 
arranged with the newsagent. 


(3.) It is sufficient for us to have an intimation 
from the newsagent that he supplies copies 
regularly. ~ 

(4.) Policies Gan be issued either direct to the 
subscriber or through the newsagent, whichever 
may be preferred. 

(5.) In applying it is only necessary to write 
a postcard, giving the full name and address 
of the newsagent from whom the copy 1s 
obtained. 


A Pamphlet, giving full details of the THREE 
SCHEMES, will be sent on application to 
THE MANAGER. BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 
EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST, 
STRAND 
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COMPLETE LIST OF ‘CONTRACTS OPEN. ag : Dees ta, 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 


OoCecwooocVCoNInNnsnneoonoarnrann 


DOOANVIANNNBAGCIAH 


10 
10 
17 
17 
24 


WORK TO BH EXECUTED. 


| Accrington—Workshop, Block, &c. 


| Salford—Schools 


| ENGINEERING: ; 


| New Ross—Gasholder 


} Bury, 


BUILDING: 


Queenstown, Ireland—100 Artisans’ Dwellings 


Lambeth, 8.E.—Slipper Baths 
Prestwich—Temporary Hospital Pavilion 


Aberdare—Reslating and Restoration of aed: 


Exeter—Ohurch 
Ashington—Ohureh, Classrooms and Vestries . 


‘Ancoats, Manchester—Two Workhouse Pavilions 


Rothes, Scotland—House 
Halesowen, Worcester—Rebuilding Bridge 
London, E,0.---Bath and Wash-houses 


oe oe 


ae we 


ee *e 


Westerdale, nr. Castleton—-Two Rooms, &c. at Vicarage 


Warwick--Shedding and Yard Fittings, &c. 
Saunderton—Additions to Infirmary 
Ranskill—A dditions to ‘‘ The Grange” .. 


oe ee 


Boughton, Nottingham—Engine and Boiler- houses .. 


Barnes—Seven Houses KS ue es 
Edmonton—Schools .. ate at se 
Pentre, Wales—School 
Liwynpia, Wales—Vestry 
York—Oement, &c. .. 5 
Whitehaven—Two Houses .. 
Gloucester—Subway under Railway 


ee oe =. 


London, 8.6.—Shelter for Infectious Diseases cS 


Neweastle-upon-Tyne—Labourers’ Dwellings 
Neweastle-upon-T'yne--Board School .. 


| Birkenhead—Warehouse 


West Ham—Repair, &c., of ‘Bighteen Schools 


| West Ham—Mortuary 


Grimsby—Alterations, &c. to Police Station 
Redruth—Rebuilding, ‘&c. Shop Premises 
Aspatria—Cottage .. 

Chapelthorpe, Wakefleld—Ohurch’ Works 
Londonderry—Villa Se ae : 

srighton—Pavilion at Sanatorium 

Hastings—Boundary Wall . 
Bradford--School S ° 
Brighouse-—-Silk Mill, &c. oe oe 
Oork—Residence and. Offices 4 a 
Deal--Orphanage at Convent es a 
Devonport—Brick Oulverts ni 


Hadley, Salop—Cemetery Ohapel Lodge . 
Oastlebar—Extensions to Asylum . 
Birkdale—Oemetery Chapel and Lodge . 
Dewsbury—Covered Market 


| Mansfield—Alterations, &c., to Town Hall 


Mansfield—- Alterations, &c,, to Public Baths 
Worthing—-Brick Ohimney Shaft ee 
Rugby—Five Shops, Assembly Hall, &e. 
London, N.+Schools.. 

London, AVC 0.—Workmen’s Dwellings 


| Hampstead, N.W.--Public Conveniences 


Badshot Lea, near Aldershot—Chureh .. 


| Broomhill—Store Premises and House 
| Shepherd's Bush, W.—Workhouse and Infirmary 


London, 8.W.—Technical Institute \ ie 
Ilford—-School . 


ooh e 
\ 


London, 8.W.—Pipework .. 

Pudsey, Yorks—Conercting, &c., 2 Filters 
Withington, Lancs—Boiler a vi 
Culkin, Scotland——Landing Ship .. ot 
Beckenbam—Incandescent Lamps 
Dudley—Incandescent Lamps, &c. 


ee 


Glasgow—Economiser, Condensing Plant, &e., 


Mevagissey—Repairs to Pier <s 
Forres, Scotland-~Waterworks .. on 
Settle, Yorks—Waterworks as 
Worsborough, near Barnsley—Water- mains 
Tonbridge, ‘Kent —Electric Wiring 
Kingsbury, Somerset—W aterworks 
Langport— Waterworks 
West Ham--Tramways 
Brighton—Hot-water Heating Abvoietens 
Lydney—Waterworks 
Port Talbot, Wales—Reconstructing Bridge 
Caleutta—Sand Washers | .. 
Harrogate—Light Railway,, 
Abertillery—Reservoir oe 
Boldron, near Barnard Oastle—Waterworks 
Newport, Mon.—Transporter Bridge... 
Newton Abbot, Devon—Sluice Valves, &e. 
Newton Abbot, Devyon—-Waterworks 
Strettord, Manchester—Electrical Plant 
New Brighton, Oheshire—-Reservoir, &c. 
Bury, Lancs—Tramways. .. 
Southall, Middlesex—Alterations, 
Disposal Works. 
Sydney, N.S.W.—Bridge across Harbour 
London, 8.W.—Self-propelled Lorry 
Army Oontracts—-Self-propelled Lorry . 


ee } 


? o* 


&e. to 


;ose 


ee oe 


Sewage 


Launceston, Tasmania—Hlectric Power Transmission 


Extensions. 


IRON AND STEEL: 


London, E.C.—Railway Stores 
Oopenhagen—Rails and Fasteniugs 
Whyteleafe, Surrey—Cast-irou al &e, 
York—Railway Stores a le 
Brighton—Points, Orossings, &e.. pate os 
Brighton—Tramrails 


Tyldesley, Lancs~-Cast-iron Pipes, Speciale, &e. 


Tyldesley—Lanes—Cast-iron Pipes, &c.., 
Oroydon—Cast-iron Pipes ., as 
Newton Abbot, Devon—Oast-iron Pipes.. 
Lanes—Rails, &c, 


ve ev oe 


o- 


oe 


9 


| Sutherland County Council... 


| Corporation .. a 


FOR WHOM, 


Naval Dwellings Oo., Ltd. ..' 
Borough Council 
Union Guardians 


es ee e 
—d 


Workhouse Committee 
A.J.Sharp  ., 
Oounty Council 

Shoreditch Borough Gouneil’ 


ee se ae 


Agricultural Society .. os 
Wycombe Union Guardians 


Water Committee 


School Board ., 
Ystradyfodwg School Board. 


North-Eastern Railway Oo. vies 


Great Western Railway Oo... _. 
Oamberwell Borough Council 
Oorporation 
School Board .. 

Great-Western Railway Oo. 
School Board .. 
Borough Oouncil 
Oorporation .. 
Oorporation ., fe 
T. Moore & Co. ay 
Lang Bridge Ltd. .. 


. 
. 

oe ee oe oe 
. 

. 

oe oe 
ee oe 
or *e 
ee 
oe 


F. M‘Laughlin., 
Oorporation ., oe 
Guardians nt 
School Board 


Parish Oouncil 


Urban District Council wh 4 
Oorporation .. os we oie 
Corporation ., oe os ts. 
Oorporation ., ee o oe 
Oorporation .. oe. oe on 


Oo-operative Society .. 
Edmonton School Board 
London County Council 


Borough Council 


ve 


Oo-operative Society 
Hammersmith Board of Guardians’ 
London County Council ae 
School Board . 


Fulham Board of peri ag 
Corporation .. AE 
Chorlton Union Guardians . zi 


Electric Lighting Committee 
Electric Lighting Committee 
Town Uouncil,, 
Gas Oo., Ltd. .. os 
Rural District Council ° 
Urban District Oouncil 
Urban District Council 
Langport Rural District Council .. 
Rural District Council 
Corporation ., 
Town Oouncil . 
Rural District Council oe 

Great Western Railway Company... F 
Oorporation 
Corporation ., 
Urban District Council ve ary 
Startford Rural District Council 
Oorporation .. 
Rural District Gouncil 
Rural District Oouncil 


ee oe 


ee 
. 
oe ee 
ee . 
ee 


ee oe 


Urban District Oounci! or oe 
Wallasey Urban District Council .. 
Tramways Oommittee * 
Urban District Oouncil : 


ee 


War Office ee Ae oe oe 
War Office ree Fa . 
Mayor and Aldermen” ve oe 


Bengal-Magpur Rly. Co. , Ltd. 
Danish State Railways i + 
Oaterham and District Gas Uo. 
North-Eastern Railway Oo, 
Town Oouncil,, Be oe. 
Town Council .. oe oe 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Council es 
Lunacy Visiting Committee 
Rural District Council 
Tramways Committee 


cecG 


FROM ‘WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, fi 


W. H. Hill & Son, 28 South Mall, Cork. ried 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Kennington Green, 8.E. keys 

T. Worthington & Son, 46 Brown Street, Manchester. , - 

EH. M. B. Vaughan, Architect, Oardiff, oe j 
F. J. COommin, 7 Bedford Circus, Exeter. ; * r 
T. Tulip, Whinney Hill, Choppington. 5 aay 
A. J. Murgatroyd, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. _ Tichay Pie yy 
W. Sharp, Rothes, ¢ 
A. E. Brooks, Assistant Surveyor, Breedon Orogss, King’s Norton. 

H. M. Robinson, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Old Street, H.0. p ' 
T. Stokes, Architect, Thirsk. ; i ; 
F.H. Moore, Secretary, Northgate Street, Warwick. 


i a ky 


A. L. Grant, Architect, High Wycombe. 


H. Ballan, Architect, Oriental Ohambers, Doncaster. | 
B. Starr, 12 St. Peter's Gate, Nottingham. 

& W. Stocker, 90 and 91 Quéen Street, Oheapside, H, C. 
W. Dobb, 99 Church Street, Lower Edmonton. 

J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Cottage, Pentre. aay a ) 
Lewis & Morgan, “Architects, Dunraven Street, Tonypandy. F we 
K. H. Clarke, Stores, Gateshead. : ; i 
Pickering, Orompton & Son, 11 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. % 
Engineer, Paddington Station. ; é 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Camberwell. 

Liddle & Browne, Prudential Buildings, Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
S. D. Robins, 129 Percy Street, Newcastle-upon-Tyne. j 
Engineer, Paddington Station. — 
W. Jacques, 2 Fen Court, E.0. le bee " 
J.G. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham, E. pie ..a 
H.G. Whyatt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall Square, waar ; 

B. Bower, 14 Temple Street, Birmingham, 

8. Hill, Architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

H. Ross, 15 Oannon Street, Accrington. 

W. Sanderson, 45 Park Road, Aspatria, 

Rey. L. Busch, Ohapelthorpe Vicarage, Wakefield. 

J. P. M’Garth, 28 Oarliste Road, Londonderry. ; 

F. J. ©. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton, 
A. W. Jeffery, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

T. Garbutt, Olerk, Board’s Office, Manor Row, Bradley 
G. Hepworth, 20 Bradford Road, Brighouse, 

W. i. Hill & Son, 28 South Wall, Cork. 

Convent, West Street, Deal. 

Borough Surveyor, Devonport. : 

O. R. Dalgleish, Architect, Oentral Ohambers, elngune 
J.T. Kelly, Olerk, Lunatic Asylum, Castlebar. : oe 
A. Schofield, 45 Weld Road, Birkdale. , ; 

H. Dearden, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dewsbury. | 

R. F. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. 


KE, 
Ww. 
FR. 
H. 


-R. F. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. 


Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Liverpool Road, Worthing. 

Opals Franklin, Architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 

J. Moule, Olerk, Brettenham Road, Upper Edmonton. 

Architect’s Department. Housing ‘of Working Classes Branch, 19 
Oharing Cross Road, 8.W. 

O. E. Winter, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead, N.W.: 

O. H. M. Mileham, Architect, Badshot House, Badshot. Lea. 

T. Tulip, Whinney Hill, Ohoppington. 

Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28 Oraven Street, Oharing Cross, Ww. 0. 

Architect’s Department, 18 Pall Mall East. S.W. 

0. J. Dawson, Architect, Bank Buildings, Ilford, Hssex, 


tite > 


ij 


/ 


F. H. Medhurst, 13 Victoria Strect, S.W. 
J. Jones, Borough Surveyor, Ohureh Lane, Pudsey. 

Manchester Steam Users’ Association, 9 Mount Street, Manchester. FS 
D. & C. Stevenson, 84 George Street, Edinburgh. ; <i 
R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. oe y 
R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

W.A. Chamen, 75 Waterloo Street, Glasgow. 

P. Hunkin, Clerk, Mevagissey.  ~ 

J. Rankine, Water Manager, Forres. 

H. Kirkham, Manager, Gasworks, New Ross, 

T. A, Foxcroft, Council’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Settle. 

J. Whittaker, Surveyor, Saville’House, Worsborough Bridge. — 

R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Bailey- -Denton, Lawford & Symons, Palace Chambers, Westminster. 
Bailey-Denton, Son, Lawford & Symens, Palace Ohmbrs., Wstmnstr. 
Kincaid, Waller & Manville, 29 Great George Street, Westminster. 

F.J.0. May, Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. ; 

J. F. Trew, Oounty Chambers, Station Road, Gloucester. 

Engineer, Neath Station, 

Engineer, Municipal Office, Calcutta. i “ ¢ ~ 
E, W. Dixon, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. ‘ ; : , 
T’. Rees; Oorn Exchange Ohambers, Newport, Mon. 

J. H, Parker, Wugineer, Post Office Chambers, Newcastle- on-Tyne, 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport. 

W. Fox & R.A, Tatton, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. . 

W. Fox & R. A. Tatton, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. — 

OC. H. Wordingham, 19 Brazennose Strect, Manchester. 7 \ 
J. H. Orowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. ® 

A, W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Oorporation Offices, Bury, 

R. Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall. 


Under-Secretary for Public Works, Sydney. 
Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

J. Terry & Oo., 7 Great Winchester Street, B.C. 


\ 


Oompany’s Office, 132 Gresham House, O]d Broad Street, H.0, . — y 
Engineer-in-Ohief, 11 Colnjérn sensgade, Copenhagen, B.4 ete 
D. H. Anderson, Engineer, Gas works, Whyteleafe. PAS. 
BE. H. Clark, Stores, Gateshead. sagt Ke 
T. B. Holliday, Tramways Engincer, Lewes Road, Pei Faye 4 
T. B. Holliday, Tramways Engineer, Lewes Road, Brighton.) 
W.H.S. Gendall, Engineer, Gasworks, Ty ldesley. 4 
W.4H.S. Gendall, Engineer, Gasworks, Tyldesley, 

Borough Engincer, Town Hall, Oroydon, 

W. Fox & R. A. Tatton, 5 Victoria ‘Street, ‘Wentplnneacks 

A. W. en Borough Engineer, Corporation erage Bary 


et 4 a ee Bees 
bata 
7 


Jone 4, 1902. ] 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


fl han | WORK TO. BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BH OBTAINED. 
po Se 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
Tine 6 | Hounslow—Painting Works ‘ee +. | War Office a oe oe .. | Royal Engineer Office, 41 Charing Oross, 8. W. 
a “ 6 | Oric’lewood, London—Painting, &c., 103 “Houses .. | Midland Railway Oo. = iy . | Engineer, Derby Station. 
4 9 | York—Lead, White and Red Lead, Oils, &.! ,. .. | North-Hastern Railw: uy Oo. At: -. | H. H. Olark, Stores, Gateshead. 
a 10 | Tyldesley, Tancs_-Lend Piping .. «d a -. | Urban District Council 3 oa . | W. H.S. Gendall, Engineer, Gasworks, Tyldesley. 
e = 10) Tyldesley, Lancs—Lead Piping &c, pet .. | Urban District Council a ug oo WALES. Gendall, Engineer, Gasworks, Tyldesley. 
le 10 | West Ham—Painting, &c., Highteen Schools .. .. | School Board .. ae ae a .. | W. Jacques, 2 Fen Oourt, H.0. 
» a IL London, 8.E. —Painting at Infirmary .. ie .. | Lambeth Guardians .. A - -. | W. Thurnall, Olerk, Offices, Brook Street, Kennington Road, 8.0. 
e: a ll Northfleet—Painting Oouncil Offices, &&. at .. | Urban District Council “ DE -. | Mr. Honeyman, District Surveyor, Offices, The Hill, Northflect. 
is ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
_ gare 5 | London, W.—Granite Spalls ts ee ee oe | Kensington Guardians “ : - | J. HL. Rutherglen, Guardians’ Offices, Marloes Road, Kensington. 
" 5 | London, S.W.—Vans for Fire Escapes .. A .. | London County Council oa - -» | Clerk, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
ie 5 | Chatham—Materials . “y; s% ye ta +. | Corporation .. are : =e on Ht oe Day, Borough Surv eyor, Town Hall, Ohatham, 
" 6 | Chichester—Street Works . ne ve Py .. | Corporation ., Af <s -» | Oity Surveyor, Ohichester. 
’ 7 | Burnley—Widening Lane .. oa it ate Rural District Council i 3 - | S, Edmondson, 18 Nicholas Street, Burnley. 
” 9 | York—Flags, Stone, Slag, &c. ae as me .. | North-Eastern Railway Company. - | BE. H. Olark, Stores, Gateshead. 
‘a 9 | Ely—Materials S, me -» | Council ,. A a oe | W. McKelvie, Oity Surveyor’s Office, Ely. 
” 9 | Liversedge, Yorks—Lane Improvement ‘Works «» | Urban District Oouncil te ie +. | A. E. Rhodes, Architect, Cemetery Road, Heckmondwike. 
» + 10 | West Ham—Making-up Streets .. ri ae -. | Town Oouncil . ee sh ne -. | J. G. Morley, Borough Hagineer, Town H ull, West Ham, E. 
» 10 | Southall, Middlesex—Making-up Road .. as .. | Urban District ‘Council ve se +. | R. Brown, Surveyor, Public Offices, Southall. 
” 10 | West Ham—Paving Roads on wee May Routes .. | Town Oouncil ., <x ae ae +. | J. G. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. 
” 1l | Greenwich—York Stone .. ot os .» | Borough Oouncil ae Ae P -- | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Greenwich Road, S.E. 
” It | Northfleet, Kent—Road Materials” F .. | Urban District Oouncil ., oe +. | Mr. Honeycombe, Surveyor, Court House, Gravesend. 
* IL | Kingston- on-Thames—Granite and Flints ' .» | Corporation ., ste ae +» | Borough surveyor, Olattera House, Kingston-on-T hames. 
. 12 | Uxbridge —Roadworks = et .. | Rurai District Council Sp, te -. | J. F. Stow, Surveyor, Oorn Exchange, Uxbridge. 
” 14 Uckfield, Sussex—Hire of Road Rollers. Pe RC . | Rural District Council AY oe eorit Be Holman, Olerk, High Street, Lewes. 
SANITARY : ny 
Jnue 5 | Blaydon-on-Tyne—Scavenging ., a y, .. | Urban District Council > Aa +. | R. Biggins Sanitary Inspector, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 
+ . 9 | York—-Lime, Drain Pipes, &e. .. He : .. | North-Hastern Railway Oo... .. +. | H. H. Olark, Stores, Gateshead. 
me lu Bridgwater, Somerset—Sewer .. i .. | Lown Council .. atl se ve -» | Borough Sur veyor, Municipal Buildings, Bridgwater. 
" ‘10- |} London, B O.—Sewer a i br re .. | Finsbury Borough Oouncil ,. 4 Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rosebery Avenue, H.C. 
$ il Walsali= hime ee i ., | Corporation . os a os +» | J. R. Oooper, Town Olerk, Borough Offices, Walsall. 
4 17 | Hamilton, Scotland —Drainage Wor ks~., i .. | District Oommittee .. Se rt -» | W. L. Douglas, District Engineer, District Offices, Frawnilton. 
5 18 Dartford—Drain > ae A ay .. | Urban District Oouncil oe AL +. | W. Harston, Surveyor, Sessions House, Dartford. 
v ZL Pontefract—Sewage Works: es ae .. | Town Council at oe te e -. | B, Latham, Parliament Mansions, Victori ia Street, Westlidinster. 
July 7 | South Stoneham --Sewerage Works ae Ae .. | Rural District Council te am a Bailey-Denton, Son, Lawford & Symons, Palace Ohmbs., Westimjnstox 
\ 
‘ _| TIMBER: R 
June 6 | Cardifi—Pitwood  .. nigh Pot ere a os .. | Nixon's Navigation Oo., Ltd. +. +. | J. I, Herbert, Secretary, Bute Docks, Cardiff, ne 
af 9 | South Helton—Timber ae a & Wea +. | Ooal Oo., Ltd. .. ve By a em hi redig Ete Lambert, South Hetton, Sunderland. Mey 
% 9 | London, W.0.—Firewood .. vs sf Te .. | London School Board ve oe .. | Contracts Sub- -Depart.,School Bd. Offices, Victoria Embankmt., W.0 be 
- 9 | Blackpool—Timber ., ee oe 9 oe -. | Corporation ., ae we Be +. | J. 8. Brodie, Borough Engineer, own Hall, Blackpool. % 


a COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


 D&LIVERY. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


DESIGNS REQUIRED. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 


Jane © 12 | Crewe—Municipal Office and Oouncil-Ohamber ds SG £50, £25. Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Orewe. 
en 16 | Hartshill, Stoke-on- Trent Nurses Home .. as See A. E, Boyce ,Secretary, North Statfs Infirmary and Eye Hospital, Hartshill. 
‘ 17 | Olonmel—Ten Labourers’ and Two Artizans’ Dwellings” ry J. F. O’Brien, Town Olerk, Corporation Offices, Clonmel. 
i 22 | Rhymney—Oottage Hospital ee te sees a —— B, Jones, 29 Plantation Street, Rhymney. 
Sy 27 | West Hartlepool—School < a £75, £35, J.R. Smith, Olerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool, 
Px 30 Liverpool—Oathedral (Portfolios ‘ot Drawings or Designs pase Hon. Secretary, Committee, Oburch Housv, Souta Jona street, Liverpool. 
in any Style to be submitted). 
Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings .. ee 7» | + © £100, £50, £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 


VY. Orchard, Town Olerk, 20 Tanner’ s Hill, Deptford, 5.H. 


Deptford, S.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices oe £100, £75, £50. 


ht. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River fe Hs St. Petersburg Gorodskala Uprawa, St. dvberseurg, 
Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings .. Ac £250, £150, £100. Town Clerk, Liverpool. 

London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Baths, eo, £200, £100, £50, W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D,O. Offices, Tottenham. 
Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. aS : ee 2,000 Rs, H.N. Wright, Indian O1vil Service, Al ahabad, India, 


~ 


This Illustration show’ the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 
within the Room. 
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ROBERT ADAMS, 
65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 8.E, 


d he Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
Bos ' System of Ventilating Gearing. 


a HIGHEST AWARDS AT By es 1900. 


ADAMS’ SPECIAL om 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 
United Kingdom. 


“ILLUSTRATED PRICE LisTS ON APPLICATION. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


Other Leading Bpoaialitias: 


THE ns VICTOR 7? SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


Oil or Pneumatic Check Action). 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. 
* PANIC-EGRESS BOLTS. 


New Patterns, 
Approved by the L.C.Cc 


Ayo nants, &c. 
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New Companies. 


Cowley Silkstcne Colliery Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire certain coal-bearing | 


properties situate at Barlow, Derbyshire, and to 
carry on the businesses of brick and pipe makers 
in all or any of their respective branches; also 
in and with coal, clay, ironstone, bricks, tiles, 
terra-cotta ; getters of and dealers in brick-earth 
and other metals and minerals, Capital £5,000 
in £1 shares. Registered office: 9, Milton Street, 
Batley. 


Parker & Son, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as contractors 
for all kinds of buildings and erections, con- 
tractors for plumbing, painting, glazing, slating 
and all other works; builders’ merchants, im- 
porters and dealers in stone, sand, lime, bricks 
and building materials of all kinds, &e, Capital 
£5,000 in £1 shares, 


Messrs. H. R. Powell, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of H. & R. 
Powell, of 17, Bayswater Terrace, London, and to 
carry on the businesses of auctioneers, house, 
estate and land agents, architects and surveyors, 
mortgage brokers, dealers in house property ; to 
transact all kinds of agency, registration and 
commission business, builders, house, sanitary 
electric and general engineers and ccntractors, 
cabinet makers, warehouse keepers, furniture 
remoyers. Capital £3,500 in £1 shares. 


A 
Ke & C. Bridge Co., Ltd. 

Registeréd to construct, equip, maintain and 
controly‘railways, tramways, docks, harbours, 
piers"bridges, wharves, canals and other public 
wetks and conveniences, and to carry on the 

Jamess of builders, contractors, engineers, mer- 
Capital £1,000 in £1 shares, 


Robert Brown & Son, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the Lusiness of manu- 
facturers, producers, merchants, brokers, &c., 
in all descriptions of earthenware and fireclay 
pipes, tiles, &c. Capital £50,000 in £1 shares. 
‘the directors are Messrs. Z..G. Heys, M. Green- 
Jees, jun. and R. Brown. Registered cflice: 
Ferguslie Works, Paisley. 


Mills & Bradley, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as colliery 
proprietors, manufacturers of and dealers in 
bricks, tiles, pipes, iron and steel. Capital 
£1,000 in £1 shares, Directors: A, Mills and 
S. Bradley, both of Oldham. Registered cflice : 
Clegg Street, Station Yard, Oldham. 


Telegraphic Address: “ Astra, Stoke-on-Trent.” 


All kinds of TILE WORK, FAIENCE, or ; 
MOSAIC estimated for. Special Designs * 
for Pavements, Halls, Wall Linings, and 


Fireplaces sent free. 
a 


Manufactory: MINTON, HOLLINS & CO., Patent Tile Works, STOKE-ON-TRENT. 
a aT ora enero ores cee Se ST EELS I LE ER 
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Talerybont Lime and Limestone Co., Ltd. . 
Registered to acquire a company having a 
similar title (without the word “ Limited’’), and 
to carry on the general business of lime and 
limestone merchants, coal, iron, slab, stone mer- 
chants and dealers, quarry owners, shippers, &c. 
Capital £8,000 in £1 shares, 


Atherton & Norris, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of builders” 


and contractors carried on by Amos Atherton 
and Charles W. Norris at Bradford Works, 
Bolton, as Atherton & Norris and to carry on 
the same and the business of. decorators, dealers 
in stone, sand, lime, bricks, timber, hardware 
and_ building materials, &c. Capital £10,000 in 
£1 shares, The first directors are A. Atherton 
and C, W, Norris, 


William Poole & Son, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire from H. Poole and E, A. 


Poole the business of house decorators as now | 


and hitherto carried on by them at Upper 
Church Road, as William Poole & Son, and 
generally to carry on business as house decora- 
tors, plumbers, painters and glaziers, and with a 
view thereto to acquire the premises situate at 
61, Church Road, Upper Norwood. Capital 
£10,000 in £1 shares. 


Millman & Co., Ltd. 


Registered to adopt an agreement with Richard 
Essex for the, acquisition of the business of a 
dealer in wallpapers and wall furniture carried 
on by Richard W, Essex, as Millman & Co,, at 
260, Lavender Hill, 8.W.; td acquire all or any 
of the property used in connection with the 
said 260, Lavender Hill, and 20, Mossbury Road ; 
and generally to carry on the business of dealers 
in wallpapers, ironmongery, hardware and 
other builders’ materials. Capital £12.500 in 
750 shares of £10 each and 5,000 shares of £1 
each. | Registered . office: 260, Lavender Hill, 
S.W. i 


Pooles Estate, Ltd. 

Registered to adopt an agreement with James 
Poole, cf 235, Hagley Road, Edgbaston, Birming- 
ham; to acquire any land or buildings in Bir- 
mingham ; and to carry on the business of a land 
and development company generally, Capital 
£50,000 in £1 shares. James Poole is the sole 
director. 


Freehold Trust, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire, own, turn to account, 
and deal in and with land buildings and pro- 
party ; to erect buildings, to collect rents, &c, 
Capital £3,000 in £1 shares. 


London House and Show Rooms: 


50, CONDUIT ST., REGENT ST., W. 


a & Go 


4, 1902. 


Harold Nickson & Co, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of colliery 
proprietors, miners, coke manufacturers, brick 
tile and terra-cotta manufacturers, manufac- 
turing chemists, quarry owners, carriers, iron- 
masters. Capital £25,000 in £1. shares, The 
first directors are H, Nickson, J. Bowden, and 
S. Howard. Registered office: 46, Victoria 
Buildings, Victoria Street, Manchester, © 


Bay of Islands Slate Syndicate, Ltd. 


Registered to adopt an agreement with O, J. 
Owen, and to carry on in Newfoundland or else- 
where the business of slate quarriers, manu- 
facturers and merchants, forwarding agents, 
engineers, shipowners, warehousemen, com- 
mission agents, &c. Cdpital £2,007 in £1 shares, 
The first directors are G, M. Ritchie, D, Philip, 
and O. J. Owen. Registered office : 23, Leaden- 
hall Street, H.C. : 


Alcott’s Paving and Construction Co., Ltd, 


Registered to acquire the business carried on 
by EH. Allcott at 65 and 67, Millbank Street, 
Westminster ; to undertake and carry out con- 
tracts for paving, with wood or other materials, 
tracks and ways of every description; and to 
carry on the business of road contractors, general 
paviors, &c, Capital £100,000 in £1 shares, 
The first directors are-E. Alcott (chairman), C. 
W. Bradshaw, J. C. Radford, G. R. W. Wheeler 
and H. Monson. Registered office: 47, Victoria 
Street, S.W. : 


_ Recording Weighter and Engineering Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on business as manufac- 
turers, engineers, contractors, miners, smelters, 
coal and iron masters, quarry owners, brick- 
makers and builders, &c, Capital £40,000 in 
£1 shares, 


Norton Stone and Concrete Co., Ltd. 

Registered to establish, maintain and carry 
on inthe county of Durham, and elsewhere, the 
business of artificial stone and concrete manu- 
facturers and slag crushers; to acquire certai1\ 
freehold land situate at Norton, co. Durham} 
and certain leasehold land at Tees Bridge Iron- 
works, Stockton-on-Tees, together with the 
stone, concrete and slag crushing works, build- 


‘ings, machinery, fixed and loose plant used in 


connection therewith ; and, generally, to carry 
on business as brick and tile makers, potters, 
terra-cotta makers, sewer and drain-pipe manu- 
facturers, coke and coal merchants. dealers in 
lime, clay, chalk, loam, sand, slag, earth, timber, 
and other articles and things used in the con- 
struction and decoration of buildings and. other 
works, &c,, Capital £42,000 in £1 shares. 


Telephone No. 2097. 


TILES 


Large Works specially designed 
and estimated cost furnished, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent Free 
on application. 
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Frederick China-Slay Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business known as 
the Frederick China-Clay Works, and, generally, 
_to carry on the businesses of china-clay makers 
and producers, builders, contractors, carriers, 
dealers in mica, clay, marl, cement, lime, ‘sand, 
stone, timber, hardware and other building 
requisites, &c. Capital £8,000 in £1. sbares. 
Registered office : St. Denis, St. Austell, Corn- 
wall, 

Charles Plowman, Ltd. — 

Registered to adopt an agreement with A. D. 
Plowman, and to carry on the business ‘of 
builders, contractors, builders’ merchants, house 


are A, D, Plowman, C. Plowman and A. M, 
Waller. | Registered. office: Ballards Lane, 
Church End, Finchley. 


William Eaves & Co,, Ltd. 
_ Registered to take over the business now 
carried on a3 William Eaves & Co., and to carry 
on the business of builders, contractors, decorae 
tors, builders’ merchants, joiners, plumbers, 
glaziers, painters, financiers, &c. Capital 
£30,000 in £1 shares. W. Haves is permanent 
managing director. . The first ordinary directors 
are John Blaylock, J. Dove and James Blaylock, 


Orrell Estates, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire, for the purposes of 


D. Piso ai 


buildings and other property, of whatever tenure, 
situate in England or Wales, or of any estate 
or interest therein; to grant building, occupa- 
tion or other leases at rack rent or otherwise ; 
as builders, brickmakers, contractors, decorators, 
merchants and dealers in sand, lime, bricks, 
timber, hardware and other building requisites, 
terra-cotta makers, slate’ merchants, colliery 
proprietors, &c. Capital £10,000 in £1 shares, 
The directors are J. Cromie, J. Parr and H, 
Pennington. 


Potters Bar Land Development Co, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the Darke’s Building 
Estate, Potters Bar, Middlesex, and to carry on 


> 


4 


shares (2,200 preference). The first directors 
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and estate. agents, &e. Capital £3,000 in £1 


WORKS: * 
—TYNECASTLE game” 
_. EDINBURGH ' | 


development in such manner as the company 
shall see fit, any lands, houses, warehouses, shops, 


a THE TYNECA 


the general business of a land development com- 
pany. Capital £25,000 in £1 shares. 
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An Odourless Cement 
Paint for Bricks, Gal- 
vanised Iron, Rough 
Wood. 


“NONEX” 


DAMP-PROOF, PRESERVATIVE, AND FIRE-PROOF QUALITIES. 


6 lb. Tin of powder (mix with water to consistency of thick 


cream, and keep well stirred), 1s, 9d., carriage paid to any part of the 


United Kingdom, 
‘Half-cwt, Drums, 9s, each, at Hull. 


May be obtained in 12 different colors. 
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G. & T. EARLE, Limite, WILMINGTON, HULL. 


Established 1811. 
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BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING; (2) HARROWING ; (3) MOWING ; (4) CARTING ; (5) THE PRODUCTS 
OF THE CORN FIELD. In Five Separate Plates. Total Length, Fourteen Feet 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Colour Work in 
Permanent Ink Photo. By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 
tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THE ARCHITECT” in 1886. A few 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print. 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription ‘at Half-a-Guinea the Set,.and are 
now ready for issuing. Subscribers are requested to make immediate 
application. 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


(1) AN OFFERING TO CERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 
VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS, By W. HAMILWON, R.A, 
Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 
pence on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 
Shillings, Py 


“THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, by P.V.GALLAND, Eighteen 
pieces printed in Terra Cotta, with Gold background, 


No. I ARCHITECTURE. No. X. ENGRAVING. 

No. II. BRICKLAYING. No. XI. METAL WORKING, 

No. III. STONE OUTTING, No. XII. FOUNDING. 

No. LV. OAKPENTRY. No, XIII. TURNING. 

No. V. JOINERY, No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. 

No. VI. PAINTING. No, XV. ARBORICULTURE. 

No. VII, POTTERY. No. XVI.. ARMOURERS, 

No. VIII. SCULPTURE, No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION, 

No, IX. GULASS WORKING, No. XVIII. MusIcAL INSTRUMENT MAKING, 


Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half. Irehes in depth. 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Eighteen pieces; by post, Twenty-five Shillings 
and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller, 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


EVERY architect in London 


Snes should endeavour to see the 
Wurhishine exhibition of Austrian fine 


art and decorative furnishing 
which is open till the end of July at the Princes’ 
Skating Club, Knightsbridge, 8.W. When the 
intention to hold such an exhibition was an- 
nounced some months ago we anticipated a 
collection of those monstrosities which the 
Secessionists have made peculiarly their own: 
so that it was with pleasint surprise we observed 
an entire absence of what we had expected: 
and in this we can ours2lves take some credit, 
as our remarks proved fruitful in the authorita- 
tive quarter. The decoration of the rooms in 
which the exhibits are arranged is exceedingly 
tasteful and effective. There is no suggestion 
of the ordinary stock-in-trade of the exhibition 
decorator, with his banners and flags and drapery 
arranged in garish confusion : in place we find 
the walls covered with soft-toned hangings, 
relieved with a decorative dado and sundry well- 
chosen devices, the floor pleasingly carpeted, 
and the top light diffused through white material 
relieved with bands of tape and the royal arms 
of Austria. Along the side walls of the rooms 
are arranged the furniture exhibits, these taking 
the form of completely furnished rooms them- 
selves, while the rest of the space is occupied 
by cases and stands of metal, china, lace and 
other work, These smaller exhibits are far 
inferior to the furniture, and among them are’ 
many examples of that unrestrained aspect of 
the New Art which are happily not to be seen 
in the furnished rooms: and it is to the latter 
that we wish now to refer. Many of the rooms 
are quite unlike anything exhibited here before, 
for the work, though it possesses some of its char- 
acteristics, is most noticeably different in detail 
from what the Arts and Crafts ideal has produced. 
The finish of the woodwork is at once seen to be 
remarkable. The surface is wonderfully smooth 
and highly polished; pear and cherry are the 
favourite woods used, left untouched in some 
cases and stained in others, the top surface of 
the wood being removed after staining and 
prior to polishing, The design of the furniture 
itself follows new motifs entirely, but, in general, 
the material has been carefully respected, the 
wood being used straightly and squarely and not 
cut in swirling shapes and foolish curves. . This 
is especially noticeable in the dining-rooms 
designed by J. Niedermoser and A. Fix. The 
former is panelled in cherry-wood to a height of 
about 5ft., the whole being squarely treated and 
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finished with a row of small brown tiles framed 
The sideboard is carried out after the same 
manner, and has the curious feature of a glass- 
fitted top, the glass being let flush into a recess, 
which is covered with chamois leather. In- 
genuity of this kind is frequent throughout the 
exhibition, down to the smallest articles; for 
instance, some cups and saucers are shown with 
the cup fitted at one side, the centre of a decora- 
tive pattern which extends over the rest of the 
saucer—this amuses one at first, but attractsand 
satisfies when the object of such a change is 
The room by A. Fix is very handsome, 
the wood used being Australian ebony, a rich 
red wood that takes a wonderful polish. These 
two rooms are perhaps the most attractive in | exist any longer. The result is disastrous in the 
the exhibition, but there are several others of | extreme. Many a building owes comparative 
considerable merit, such as the smoking-room in | 
Austrian oak by W. Hofler. At the end of the 
range of rooms is the refreshment-room, special 
mention of which should be made on account of 
artistic manner 


towns, separated from one another by pylons, 


appreciated. 


Curves and Kinks. 


their hinges, 


ning smoothly over a pulley, 
or fitness of any kind, and is simply a fault. 
For this reason probably it has been seized upon 
by the decadents of the Art Nouveau school, 
and after displaying itself in wildest profusion 
upon the monstrosity called the Castel Bérenger 
in Paris, has begun to spread in) England, and 
appears with alarming frequency in London. 
_ It is seen in leaded and other lights of windows 
and in glass doors, bristles in restaurants amidst 
a plethora of “styles” of decoration, and it 
literally runs riot in the newest furniture. 
has nothing to recommend it save novelty, but 
it cannot be dismissed as a freak, for it is 
evidently becoming fashionable. 
more evidence of the perfect ignorance of the 
public upon architecture 
decoration which to be effective must always 
follow architectural lines—and it is part of that 
general revolt against fitness and congruity 
which in Germany has slanted the tops of 
Huntly-Gordon, Mr. Romaine- | windows and made doors to appear as if off 
_ Walker and Mr. Fellowes Prynne, 


THE use of the curye in build- 
ing is one of those details 
which the average man will never know any- 
thing about, yet what a part it has played in 
the best architecture for centuries | 
familiar instance of its use is in the Parthenon 
at Athens. The spectator sees a temple of 
straight lines before him, but careful investiga- 
tion and measurement have proved the existence 
of subtle curves introduced to soften and miti- 
gate the harshness of absolutely straight outlines. 
The idea, once established, passed into a recognised 
practice, and lasted down to the nineteenth 
century, when it very suddenly declined and—in 
popular architecture—can scarcely be said to 


failure and harshness of outline to this single 
cause. The other uses of the curve are too 
numerous to mention; it appears in endless 
‘ variety in Gothic arches and vaulting, and is 
in which it has been | always graceful and effective. 
It is a round apartment, and the 
walls above the dado line have panoramic views 
of Trieste, Vienna, Innsbruch and other Austrian 


It should be said 
that in the time of the Greeks the curves were 
true mathematical ones, and are generally so in 
the best examples of later times, a remarkable 


MR, ALFRED HARMSWORTH’S PRIVATE ROOM AT THE “DAILY MAIL” OFFICE, 
ARTHUR C, BLOMFIELD, F.RI.B.A., ARCHITECT, 


testimony to the intimate correlation of use and 
each crowned by a female head red-bronzed. | beauty. But a curve is one thing and a 
Garlands of leaves covering electric lights hang | 


kink is another; the latter is the accidental 
lightly between the pylons, while overhead the 


backward and outward twist of a rope which 
apartment is ceiled with a light muslin velarium | sometimes occurs and prevents it from run- 
pierced with holes of various sizes, by which a de- 
lightful quality of light issecured, The bandstand 
at one end is cunningly arranged, and in the 
centre of the room stands a statue of the Austrian 
The exhibits must be seen to be 
Some of them are not praise- | 
worthy—many of the chairs might certainly be 
improved—but on the whole the visitor comes 
away with a feeling of pleasure; he is glad to 
see that the work, though so modern, is so good, 
and he is glad to learn also that Austrian 
designers are not all of that one body of ‘' Seces- 
sionists”’ hot in the pursuit of novelty and mad 
in its adaptation to everyday requirements. It is 
perhaps well to say in conclusion that the exhi- 
bition has been carried out under the patronage 
of the royal house and ministry of Austria, and 
that: among the members of the honorary London 
committee are such well-known architects as 
Mr, Ernest Newton, Mr. Aston Webb, Mr. 
William Emerson, Mr, R.A. Briggs, Mr. B. L, 


It has no beauty 


It 


decoration— 


Ay 
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THE TURIN EXHIBITION. 


By E. M. STEVENS. 


OR the third time during eighteen years 
buildings of varied form and size have 
invaded the precincts of the lovely public park 
that surrounds the castle of the Valentino, 
one of the finest architectural works in Turin, 
erected about 1650, Ever since the impulse of 
a new decorative art arose in England, an in- 
creasing need has been felt in Italy for a fresh 
direction being given to decorative work in 
buildings, as well as in furniture, manufactures, 
&e, In January, 1901, a meeting of citizens was 
held to consult on the practical carrying out of 
this idea, and a committee was formed, chosen 
from the most eminent engineers and artists in 
Turin. A competition was afterwards announced. 
Milan and Venice had each intended to hold en 
exhibition in 1902, but both not only generously 
gave place to Turin but promised their hearty 
support in every way to obtain a general, 
original manifestation of the fresh and youthful 
talent of the whole peninsula. The designs, 
which were to cover an area of 10,000 square 
. metres, had to be arranged so as to interfere 
as little as possible with the views in the park, 
and to preserve intact the clumps of trees. 
Eleven competitors appeared. The first prize 
was awarded to the architect D’Aronco and the 
second to Professor Rigotti: in addition, four 
other projects were honourably mentioned. In 
1893 D’Aronco was called to Constantinople to 
arrange an exhibition of Industry and Agri- 
culture—an idea afterwards abandoned—but he 
has remained there ever since as architect to the 
Sultan. 

In eighteen days he designed and sent sixteen 
large drawings to Turin. In April he arrived, 
and in less than twenty days offered a corrected 
plan which obtained the unanimous approval 
of the committee. 

The principal building includes the previously 
existing Fine Arts Gallery, in which the quad- 
rennial exhibition of pictures is to be held. It 
is devoted to decorative art, This edifice, to the 


east of the fine arts section, consists of a central 
part having a rectangular saloon, on each side 
halls, a terrace being 


of which are smaller 
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A, chief entrance, with post- and telegraph-offices. 


France. G, gallery of Germany. 
monument of the late Duke of Aosta. 
photography. 8, gallery of Switzerland. 


respectively. g, aquarium, 


| level, eight steps must be ascended, 


MAIN ENTRANCE: STATUE OF THE LATE DUKE OF AOSTA IN THE CENTRE, 


arranged over the first-named rooms, To the 


| left a gallery 8 metres 65c. wide, and to the right 


another 13 metres wide, are carried on t) the 
next building. 

The Rotunda is the principal entrance to the 
exhibition. Its internal diameter is 29 metres, 
covered by a semicircular ceiling; around the 
wall are ten pilasters, surrounded by a circular 
gallery, from which others lead. The vestibule 
is reached by three rounded flights of s‘eps. 
Ten large semicircular openings are arranged 
around the wall, three of which serve as entrances 
to the galleries, The gallery on the right of the 
Rotunda is exactly similar to that on the left, 
except that, by reason of its being on a higher 
On the 
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GENERAL PLAN OF THE EXHIBITION, 


B, rotunda, 
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C, gallery of Italy. D, Gallery of Fine Arts. 
If, gallery of the United States, 
N, committee-room, press. 


north west a perimetral gallery gives access to 
rectangular spaces for furnished saloons or com- 
pleted rooms. ‘The external facade of this 
gallery is decorated in the game style as the 
two galleries of the chief facade. Besides three 
other galleries, there is a building consisting 
of a main gallery 117 metres long and 26 metres 
wide, divided by a row of isolated pedestals, 
flanked by a lower corridor with a series of 
rooms decorated and furnished; one part is 
used as a café, down to which a staircase leads 
from the main gallery. The front to the south 
is intended to hide the facade of the older 
building and has a door corresponding to the 
entrance to the same. The external decoration 
of the south face as well as the north consists of 
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E, pavilion of motor-cars, F, gallery of 


I, gallery of Great Britain. J, pavilion Jesurum (Venetian lace). MM, 
0, gallery of Holland. P and Q, pavilions of Austria. 
u, gallery of Hungary. v, exhibition of wines, oils, &c. 
a, a, a, secondary entrances. b, pavilion for liquors, &c. ¢, cinematographe. d and e, restaurants. 


R, pavilion of 
Z, gallery of Japan, 
g and A, pavilions of gas and tobacco 


xX, Sudanese village. 
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statues placed against the walls, human and — 


animal heads, great masks at the corners, ribbons 
and flowers coloured and richly gilt, All round 
the edifice on the top of each pilaster are globes 
of large diameter, supported by colossal brackets 
of iron, enclosing electric lights. 

Tn that part of the park near the castle is a 
low building with purple panels, intended for 
the exhibition of wines and oils; it extends the 
whole length of the walk called “ the avenue of 
sighs.” To the left, towards the river, runs the 
switchback, or Montagne Russe, and the Taboga. 
The Ristorante Russo is permanent, Then the 
several buildings where John Getz has pre- 
pared the exhibits of the United States, Paul 
Horti those of Hungary, Victor Horta for 
Belgium, Cay Van Loon, Holland, Baumann, the 
counsellor architect, Austr’a (his art astonished 
the visitors to Paris in 1900)—his colleague, 
Arthur yon Scala, director of the Royal and 
Imperial Museum and the art school connected 
with it,{presides over innumerable exhibits, 
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MR. SPIELMANN ON MODERN 
BRITISH SCULPTORS. 


The Concluding Lecture. 


HK third and final lecture of the series on 

“ British Contemporary Sculpture” was 
delivered by Mr. M. H. Spielmann at the Royal 
Institution on Thursday last. Speaking of the 
proposal to create a Ministry of Fine Arts, he 
said, ‘Assuredly a pretty sure way to secure 
bad sculpture is to establish a Fine Arts Minister 
from among our distinguished politicians,” and 
went on to shcw the treatment publicly accorded 
by statesmen of Cabinet rank to Mr. Norman 


Shaw’s * New Scotland Yard,” one of the finest | 


modern buildings in England. Mr, Spie!mann 


admitted that a Fine Arts Department might do | 
much to foster sculpture if, as is done in France 

and elsewhere, good statuary were commissioned 
The enlightenment 


for our parks and squares, 


Mr. Goscombe John, A.R,A.; “Parting,” the 
admirable and austere ‘“‘St. John the Baptist,” 
“The HIf,” the remarkable effigy of the late 
Duke of Devonshire (which enjoyed the unique 
distinction of having gained a gold medal at 
the Salon), and the new memorial to Sir Arthur 
Sullivan were successively shown and discussed. 
Several important works of the rising Austra- 
lian-borasculptor, Mr. MacKennal, were accorded 
attention, together with the work of the essen- 
tially decorative s:ulptors Mr. Schenck and Mr. 
Hampton. These were followed by some of the 
chief productions of Mr, Fehr—the ‘+ Hypnos,” 
‘‘ Perseus and Andromeda,” and others, Mr. 
Spielmann replied to a charge that he had treated 
the British School of sculptors with tod) much 
indulgence, and he referred to the younger men, 
whose work he was showing, as thuse among 
whom we were now to look for the Gilberts, 
Brocks and Thornycrofts of the future— 
the men, too, who were building up a British 
sculptural tradition, but who, it was hoped, 


THE ROTUNDA. FIG. 1, PLAN OF ONE OF THE TEN DIVISIONS OF THE DOME, FIG. 2, TRANSVERSE SECTION, FIG, 3, DETAIL OF FRAMEWORK. 


Carlo Spindler is responsible for Alsace-Lorraine ; 
Boberg and Max Sachs for Sweden; Olbrich 


for Darmstadt; Walter Crane for England; ° 


Newbery and Rennie for Scotland. Not far 
from the medisval castle is a restaurant 
capable of accommodating 500 persons. In a 
green nook stands the Sudanese village. The 
photographic exhibition is cffective too, and 
the luminous fountains, so popu'ar in 1898, 
are again put in action. What with fétes of all 
kinds, concerts, music competitions, races, horse- 
show, steeple-chases (these latter attended by 
military men of most nations’, regattas, illumi- 
nations (always so artistically and gracefully 
arranged at Turin), fireworks, &c., there is plenty 
to interest and amuse the numerous visitors till 
November. 

[The writer begs to a*knowledge the aid 
received from the new publications of the firm 
of N. Bertolero on Decorative Art, and the 
kindness of Eng. Corradini, editor of the 
.« Ingegneria Sanitar‘a.”’ } 


A New Church Hall at New Basford, Nottirgham, 
is being erected in connection with St. 
Augustine's Church, on a site in Sandon Street. 
Mr, A. Rt, Calvert is the architect, 


FIG. 4, ONE OF THE BUTTRESSES, 


shown by many commercial houses, from Lloyd's 
Registry to the owners of shop fronts, in the 
employm+nt of excellent sculpture for the 
decoration of places of business was referred to 


as an exhilarating sign; and then followed a | 


lively diatribe on what was called ‘ the bane of 
committees.” To the iznorance and the inter- 
ference of these committees (the members of 
which are rarely, if ever, appointed in virtue of 
tie only qualification which could justify their 
selection—the expert knowledge and apprecia- 
tion of sculpture) were attributed many of the 
failures for which certain of even our best 
sculptors are responsible ; for the fr. quent 
practice of committees is to ‘“‘choo3e a poor 
sculptor and bully him, or a good one and 
provoke him.” The plea was made on behalf 
of sculptors generally that committees should 
always act through and with the advice of an 
expert, just as in the case of architecture an 
assessor is employed, 


The work of Mr, Pomeroy and Mr, Albert | 


Toft was spoken of and i lustrated, followed by 
an interesting series of the chief works of Pro- 
fessor Lantéri, of the Royal College of Art. 
The work of Mr, Birnie Rhind, of the Royal 


Scottish Academy, came next, and then that of | 


would not be carried away by the present passion 
for ornament, but would turn their eyes to 
what is more truly sculptural, The work of Mr. 
Rollins, Mr. George Wade, Mr. Bayes and Mr, 
Colton was then shown. Mr. Colton was 
spoken of as one of the most able leaders of the 
younger men. Mr. Taubman, Mr. Pittendrigh 
Maegillivray, Mr. Paul Montford, Mr. Wheatley, 
Mr. Tweed (the sculptor of the statue of 
Cecil Rhodes), Mr, Derwent Wood, Mr, Turner, 
Mr. Shannan, Her Royal Highness the Princess 
Louise, Duchess of Argyll, Miss Giles and Miss 
Levick were dealt with in order, and character- 
istic sculptures of each were displayed. Then 
the decorator-sculptors were taken in turn— 
Mr, Walter Crane, Mr. Anning Bell and Mr. 
Lynn Jenkins ; and then the puinter-sculptors— 
such- as the late George Richmond, R.A. But 
Lone, declared Mr. Spielmann, surpass*s in 
power Mr. G. F. Watis, R.A., to whose work he 
applied enthusiastic praise. The magnificent 
recumbent effigy is excelled in modern times by 
no work of its class, ‘Hugh Lupus,’ now at 
HKaton Hall, was shown, then ‘“‘ Physical Energy,” 
and the recently-completed ‘Clytie.’ Mr. 
Spielmann took the achievement of “ this grand 
old man, who in his eighty-sixth year has 
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been working on one of the masterpieces of his 
life,’ as marking a standard for the younger 
men; and returned to the point that here was 
seen true sculpture as apart from ornament 
and decoration. 


STATE ARBITRATION. 
The Working of the New Zealand Labour Law. 


HE following remarks on the above subject 

have been sent to us by the Liberty and 

Property Defence League (7, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, $.W.) :— 

The success of the New Zealand law, which 
compels employers and employed to submit 
their disputes to a State Arbitration Court and 
abide by its decisions, is too readily taken for 
granted in this country. Mr. Pember Reeves, 
the author of the Act and Agent-General for 
the Colony, never loses an opportunity, by letters 
to the “Times” and lectures, of strengthening 
the impression that the Act is an unqualified 
success. His official position secures a fayour- 
able reception for his utterances, for people are 
apt to suppose that an official personage must 
of necessity be impartial and hold himself 
aloof from controversy. Even officials, how- 
over, have their private views and interests, . It 
should not be overlooked that Mr. Reeves is a 
convinced socialist, and as such a believer in 
State regulation of industry, and also that, as 
author of the Arbitration Act, he is, not un- 
naturally, prepossessed in favour of his legisla- 
tive bantling. 

Those who keep themselves au courant with 
New Zealand affairs, by studying its press and 
otherwise, know that the Act does not work 
as smoothly as is pretended. They know 
not only that the employing class is dis- 
satisfied and uneasy, but that the employed 
also, outside the circle of professional agita- 
tors whose interest it is to create disputes and 
thus to earn the fees provided, are by no means 


TURIN EXHIBITION : MAIN FRONT. 


convinced that existing arrangements favour 
their interests. The other Australasian Govern- 
ments hesitate to commit themselves to the 
principle of compulsion. They are much nearer 
to New Zealand than we are, and presumably 
have better facilities for information. Thus the 


| 
| 
| 
| 


and a report of its final sitting at Auckland 
for the purpose of hearing evidence was pub- 
lished in the “ New Zealand Herald” for April 
22nd last. 
From the evidence of witnesses it appears 
that the employing class is unanimous in con- 


PAVILION OF PHOTOGRAPHY, 


Victorian Parliament has thought it advisable 
to send a Labour Commission to New Zealand 
to make enquiry before adopting any amendment 
in the Victorian Shops and Factories Act, which 
expires this year. This Commission has visited 
the various industrial centres of New Zealand, 


THE ROTUNDA, 


demning compulsory arbitration and State regu- 
lation of hours of labour and wages, while the 
employed classes, though approving the system 
as a whole, are clamorous for amendments, 
generally in the direction of greater stringency. 
It was said, for instance, by the spokesmen of 
the Unions that men who had appeared befure 
the Arbitration Courts and given evidence 
hostile to their masters have become marked 
men and lost ther situations, and that, there- 
fore, it was essential that labour interests should 
be represented by outsiders. The representa- 
tion of labour views seems under this Act to 
have become a sort of profession or vested 
interest. This is so even more in New Zealand 
than in this country. It is difficult to judge to 
what extent those agitators really represent the 
views of the average labouring man. The latter 
has not the ability to state publicly the casa 
for his class, and even if he had, the fear of 
offending his employer, or still more, of offend- 
ing the organisers and leading spirits of hig 
union if he took the side of his employer, would 
deter him. So it seems inevitable that under an 
Act like the New Zealand one, which tends to 
set up and accentuate rival interests, the case for 
the wage-earner must be confided to men who 
are not dependent upon wages, but who, on the 
contrary, are interested in provoking disputes, 
Two or three governing facts must be remem- 
bered concerning the present position of New 
Zealand. That there is and has been consider- 
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able prosperity is undeniable. The South African 
War has benefited the colony, both by causing 
a great demand for its produce and by removing 
for a time the number of its unemployed. The 
Colony has for years past been living on loans. 
Its debt is the highest per head in the world— 
in round figures £40,000,000 for a population 
not exceeding that of Glasgow, and a popula- 
tion which, owing to a phenomenal fall in the 
birth-rate and to the cessation of immigration, 
isalmost stationary. These governing conditions 
must be borne in mind. It would be rash to 
conclude because New Zealand is prosperous 
owing to or in spite of stringent labour legisla- 
tion that methods can be applied to a country 
like England (whose industries are subjected to 
fierce foreign competition) similar to those 
adopted in New Zealand, which is almost a self- 
contained community and far removed from the 
high road of the world’s commerce. 

The evidence of the employers is, as has been 
already stated, unfavourable to the Act. That, 
as a labour man would say, goes without saying, 
Still, employers may not be always mistaken or 
interested in their views. They know that their 
interests are bound up with those of the Colony. 
They say, as per evidence reported, that for 
quite three-quarters of the New Zealand people 
the cost of living has been largely increased by 
the Act. This may or may not be an exaggera- 
tion, They say that it has produced an almost 
endless number of disputes affecting every kind 
of industry, and that there have been at least 
ten times as many disputes as there would have 
been strikes in the same time without the Act. 
They say it has brought into existence a whole 
army of professional agitators, who incessintly 
make strife and create trouble between masters 
and men. They say that the Arbitration 
Court has gradually, at the constant instigation 
and demands of unions, changed its functions 
of pure and ample arbitration till now it vir- 
tually regulates all industries down to the very 
smallest details. They conclude that a period 
of depression will put the Colony to such a 
strain that the instinct of self-preservation will 
compel it to call for aid upon those capitalists 
and employers who are flouted and harassed in 
a time of prosperity due to exceptional causes. 
An Act which has called torth such bitter 
criticism from one of the two interests affected 
by it, and which is said by the other to be in 
urgent need of amendment, can hardly be con- 
sidered successful. Most people in this country 
will, when they know these facts, be inclined 
to wait to see how things go in New Zealand 
before considering the possibility of applying 
State compulsion method to labour disputes. 
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PAVILION OF AUSTRIA, 


LEIGH INFIRMARY COMPETITION. 


HE Committee of the Leigh Infirmary recently 
. invited competitive designs for an infirmary, 
and in response they received more than fifty 
sets of designs, which have lately been publicly 
exhibited. The conditions required an infirmary 
for sixty beds, only thirty of which are to be 
erected at present, and those to be so arranged 
that the additional thirty may be added at any 
future time without disturbing the first portion. 
It was suggested that the wards for males and 
females should be equally divided; that the 
infirmary would be under the charge of a matron, 
but that accommodation for a resident medical 
officer should be provided. A complete out- 
patients’ department was required, consisting of 
wailing-room, two consulting rooms, casualty room 
and dispensary. A detached mortuary and post- 
mortem room were to be provided, also an 
operation room, a laundry and accommodation 
for a resident porter. Beyond this competitors 
were left entirely free as to the accommodation 
to be provided. The cost including fittings was 
fixed at £15,000 for the sixty beds. Mr. Alex, 
Graham, F.R.1.B.A., was appointed assessor. 
The design placed first is by Mr. J. C. Prestwich, 


GALLERY O* ITALY, 


scheme No. 2, The administrative block is 
placed parallel with and facing the western 
boundary of the site, and occupying a central 
position, with the out-patients’ department to 
the right (South) and the kitchen department 
to the left (north), both these blocks being 
partially disconnected from the centre block by 
corridors ventilated on one side, The main 
corridor leading to the wards runs due east and 
leaves the administrative block at a point 
between the centre and kitchen blocks. Two 
pavilions only are provided for the total of 
sixty beds, each two storyes high and branching 
off from the main corridor at right angles 
towards the south and parallel with the admini- 
strative block; all are placed about 67 feet 
apart. About midway between the front block 
and the first pavilion are placed the operation- 
room block on the north side of the main 
corridor, and the ward staircase on the south, 
and between the first and second (future) 
pavilions are placed the future ward staircase 
and conservatory. The laundry block occupies 
a position on the boundary, and north of the 
first pavilion, while the mortuary is placed at 
the north end of the second pavilion but is_ set 
back a few feet from the north boundary. 
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ITALIAN HOUSE 


The entrance for goods, coals and mortuary is 
approached from the road along the north 
boundary of the site. The internal arrange- 
ments of some of the blocks appear to be very 
unsatisfactory, the out-patients’ department in 
particular. Only two consulting-rooms are pro- 
vided, and these are so arranged that they must 
be lighted entirely from the top. No stripping 
109ms are provided, and the position of 
the men’s water-closets, which necessitates 
them leaving by the entrance and walking 
round the side of the building, is one likely 
to cause confusion. There is no access to the 
out-patients’ waiting-hall other than through 
the consulting-rooms, a defect which will lead 
to much inconvenience and annoyance to the 
doctors. Adjoining the waiting-hall is an 
apartment marked * Bicycles,’ and one wonders 
it this is to be taken seriously or whether it isa 
little mild sarcasm on the part of the architect 
as to the class of out-patients treated. The 
central portion of the administrative block is, on 
the whole, well planned, though the main stair- 
case appears unnecessarily large, if indeed at all 
necessary, secing that the board-room is on the 
ground floor and the upper floors are occupied 
entirely by nurses’ and servants’ rooms:; so that 
the space might with advantage be devoted to 
the nurses’ bedrooms, which are rather too 
small. Too much space is taken up by box- 
rooms onthe attic floor, to the detriment of the 
servants’ accommodation, and the special stair- 
ease leading from the first floor to the nurses’ 
box-room is quite unnecessary for so small an 


AND RESTAURANT. 


institution ; in any case, having six winders, it 
would be very unsuitable for the purpose. A 
cook’s bedroom 21ft. by 16ft. is provided, though 
four of the five scrvants are housed in cubicles. 
The kitchen department is well arranged in 
itself, with all cooking appliances are shown in 


_ detail, the outside cross-ventilated larder being 


a special feature worthy of note. The ward 
pavilions are hardly so satisfactory in arrange- 
ment. Hach is identical in plan and every floor 
is similar, there being one large ward 26ft. by 
49ft. for twelve beds with sanitary towers at the 
angles, enclosing a balcony in the usual manner, 
while between the large ward and the main 
corridor are two private wards for one or two 
beds respectively, neither of which is cross- 
ventilate i, On the other side of the passage, 
which is badly lighted, are placed the ward 
scullery (only overlooking the large ward), 
patients’ clothes-store, linen store, and lavatory 
and water-closet not disconnected from the 
pavilions. On the north side of the main cor- 
ridor, and lying axially with the pavilion, is 
placed the future day-room, overlooking the 
laundry and mortuary, added to which it hasa 
north exposure, so that its aspect is hardly 
cheerful for patients. The exterior may be 
described as the Lancashire phas2 of the 
English Renaissance freely treated— exceedingly 
free. The estimated total cost of this design, 
calculated at 8d. per cubic ft., is £15,893 for the 
completed scheme of sixty beds—£893 above 
the limit. 


The design placed second is by Messrs. 


GALLERY OF 


SCOTLAND. — 


A. W. Pye and R, F. Bacon, of London, and 
is very similar to that placed first, the sixty 
beds being provided in two pavilions of two 
storeys each; but the design generally is 
inferior, though the position of sanitary offic.s 
at the entrance end of the wards is _pre- 
ferable, being equally convenient for Jarge 
and private wards. On each floor of the pavi- 
lions there is one large ward 26ft. wide for 
thirteen beds, and two private wards for one 
and two keds respectively. Oniy one ward- 
staircase is provided, and as this is placed 
between the pavilions those ging to the first- 
floor ward of the first pavilion would need to 
retrace their s‘eps. The out-patients’ depart- 
ment is the old type of plan, patients having to 
r-enter the waiting-hall after consultation. 
The administrative department is unnecessarily 
large, and no doubt this has contributed to the 
design being placed second, Puvrter’s and 
engineer’s bedrooms are provided on the ground 
floor, and beyond these are placed the nurs:s’ 
day-room and matron’s office, and though a 
westerly aspect was available for the resident 
medical-officer’s rooms, these are placed to the 
east or back of the building. Fourteen bed- 
rooms for nurses are provided, and two bath- 
rooms are considered necessary for eight ser- 
vants. The elevations are trea‘el in a dignified 
manner, if perhaps a little too severe fur this 
class of building, 

The design placed third is by Messrs. Buttery 
& Bird of Morley, and is an entirely different 
alrangement to either of the others, all the 
wards being placed on the ground flcor in two 
pavilions and parallel with each other and the 
east and west boundaries. Centrally between 
them is placed the administrative block facing 
south, while to the right of this is the kitchen 
department, and to the left the operation-room 
block with north light; between these and 
centrally behind the administrative block is the 
out-patients’ department, some distance back 
and entirely disconnected, approached from the 
road along the north boundary. The laundry 
and mortuary occupy positions between the 
out-patients’ departments and noithwards of 
east and west pavilions and close to the north 
boundary. It is suggested that the southern 
portion of each pavilion should be erected now, 
leaving the northern portion for the future. 

In examining the remaining designs it is 
perhaps surprising that there should be so much 
unanimity amongst the competitors that the 
scheme as now proposed for thirty keds should 
have all the wards on the ground floor. Even the 
successful competitor’s scheme, No. 1, favoured 
this arrangement, and a very large proportion 
of the competitors were of opinion that the 
extended hospital of sixty beds should also be 
on the ground floor; the design placed third 
shows this can be done without crowding the 
blocks, but the assessor appears to have been 
influenced by the minority, or evidently ho!ds 
the opinion that for a hospital of thirty bedson a 
site of nearly 24 acres, the most desirable arrange- 
mert is to place fifteen beds on the first floor ; 
and we believe the assessor was selected for his 
special knowledge of hospitals. 

It is gratifying that the R.I.B.A. are con- 
sidering the question of competition reform, and 
it is to be hoped this may lead to the reform 
tht is desirable within the Institute. 


A Stone Reredos has been erected at St. Peter’s 
Courch, Hereford. It is executed in Caen stone 
in the Gothic style, and a sculptured ec py of 
Leonards da Vinci's painting of “The Last 
Supper” forms the central panel. It is situated 
in the chancel, beneath the east-end stained- 
glass win low. Other improvements have also 
been carried out. The wooden flooring in the 
tapce'ua ‘y has been removed, and encaus'ic tiles, 
with a bcrler of white marble, have been laid 
in its place; the position of the brass railing 


‘has also becn altered, allowing a larger space 


in ront of the altar. Messrs. Andrews & Son, 
Hereford, undertook the work, and the tiles 
were laid by Messrs. Godwin & Son, of Withing- 
ton. The electric light hag also been installed 
in the choir stalls and chancel. The work was 
carried out by Messrs. Harding Brothers, Here- 
ford. A portion of the woodwork partition 
which divided the chancel from the vestry has 
been removed and i1eplaced by coloured glass. 
This was executed by Mr. W. Rowberry, St. 
Owen Street, Hereford, 
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THE SILCHESTER EXCAVATIONS. 


HE annual exhibition of discoveries made at 
Silchester—the site of the large Romano- 
British city which has been identified with the 
Calliva or Calleva Attrebatum of the Antonine 
Itineraries—has just closed. The area of 100 
acres enclosed by the remains of the Roman 
wall, nearly two miles in circumference, is being 
more and more filled in by the foundations, 
traced with great precision, of the houses and 
public buildings of the city, and only a frac- 
tional part remains, Last year’s labours were 
begun on May 10th, and continued without 
break until November 13th. The area examined 
was nearly six acres on the northern half of the 
town. The foundations of four houses were 
discovered, one being a small house with an 
eastern apse. Another of the four had been 
enlarged to more than double its original size, 
indicating, perhaps, the growth of a family or 
the acquisition of wealth. The plan is some- 
what irregular and the lines are slanting, and 
the methods of communication between the 
older and the newer parts seem to have inter- 
fered considerably with the symmetry of the 
whole, The original structure was a complete 


building of unusual construction and doubtful 
use, Of the fourth house—also of corridor type 
—little remained. It is not easy to conjecture 
the height of these houses, The walls were 
about I8in. thick, and it would seem mostly of 
flint and rubble, and, being of such material, 
cannot have been very lofty. The pits and 
wells yielded as usual a fair quantity of pottery 
and of pewter vessels, and also a fine pair of 
iron wheel tires on which no mark of the 
hammer is to be seen, In the current year it 
is proposed to excavate the area near the east 
gate, adjoining the churchyard of the parish 
church of Silchester. Funds are requested to 
maintain the high standard of efficiency of the 
last twelve years, and may be sent either to 
My. F. G. Hilton Price, 17, Collingham Gardens, 
or to Mr. W. H. St. John Hope, Burlington 
House, W. 


A NEW “UNDERGROUND.” 


HE Whitechapel and Bow Railway, which 
has been constructed jointly by the London, 
Tilbury and Southend and the Metropolitan 
District Railway Companies, and which has just 


where, passes immediately over the Whitechapel 
Station of the East London Railway, the roof ‘of 
which it was necessary to remove and replace 
by two girder bridges of 53ft. span, thus cutting 
down the height of the Hast London station by 
15ft. In the construction of the Bow Road 
Station, which is on a curve and very close to 
the surface of the street, a special construction 
of steelwork had to be employed; and beyond 
this station, where the new railway joins the 
main line of the Tilbury Company, an old 
bridge carrying the latter over Campbell Road 
had to be removed and a new one erected to 
carry the junction lines without interfering for 
a single day with the traffic of the Tilbury Com- 
pany. Close to this junction, moreover, seven 
arches had to be cut out of a brick viaduct 
carrying the Great Eastern Railway, and three 
girder bridges substituted to carry that line 
over the new railway and over two new roads 
which it was necessary to construct in place of 
one stopped up. The engineer was Mr, C. A. 
Brereton, M.1.C.K., partner with Sir John Wolfe 
3arry, and the contractors were Messrs. Price & 
Reeves, of Westminster. In addition to the old 
District terminus at Whitechapel, which has 
been converted into a through station and more 


example of the courtyard type, with mosaic 
floors in most of the rooms. Two of these 
pavements have been put together with remark- 
able skill by Mr, Mill Stephenson, Mr. St. John 
Hope and Mr, A. H. Lyell, and were shown at 
the exhibition. A curious feature of this house 
is the foundation of an almost perfectly circular 
room, such extensions being usually either 
elongated or semicircular. Another singular 
circumstance—discovered from the débris on 
the pavement of the ancient ceiling—was that 
the house was half-timbered. Wattle work and 
plaster were combined, and large pieces ex- 
hibited in the room show the ruts in the plaster 
formerly traversed by the osiers or small 
branches which held the plaster together. The 
work resembles that which has been found in 
neighbouring cottages and has perhaps been 
traditionally followed from the days of the city’s 
prosperity to our own. This half-timber work 
—familiar in such medieval cities as Brunswick 
and Hildesheim—seems to haye been widely 
prevalent, and remains have been found of 
Germano-Roman work—clay filling in a half- 
timber construction—on the banks of the 


Danube which present a likeness to what has” 


been found at Silchester. Another house was 
also of the courtyard type, but of less import- 
ance and perhaps later date, and the mosaic 
flooring was of an inferior character. Additions 
had been made to it of winter-rooms, warmed 
by an elaborate series of hypocausts, and a 


TURIN EXHIBITION ; GALLERY OF FINE ARTS 


been opened for traffic, is interesting both as 
forming an important link in the chain of metro 
politan communication and as being probably 
the last example which London will exhibit of 
the old type of underground railway construc- 
tion. The new railway, which is about 2} miles 
long, runs below the surface for more than two- 
thirds of its length, and for nearly the whole of 
this distance the tunnel has been constructed by 
the process known as ‘cut and cover.” The 
only important exception is the section of about 
50yds. passing under the Regent’s Canal, where 
the line is carried in two cast-iron tubes, each 
18ft. in diameter. This was done because there 
was not sufficient headroom under the canal for 
the brickwork tunnel to be put in. For the 
same reasons girders and “jack’’ arches carried 
on cement side walls were employed for a small 
section at the western end of the new line. For 
practically the whole of its length underground 
the railway runs beneath that great broad 
thoroughfares of eastern London which bears 
successively the names of Whitechapel Road, 
Mile End Road and Bow Road. In the taking 
up of the roadway two or three miles of old 
sewers had to be cut out and new ones in brick 
and concrete laid down on each side of the rail- 
way. About two miles of gas and water pipes 
have also been reconstructed, some of the new 
pipes being as large as 36in. in diameter. At 
the Whitechapel end the new line, which has 
here four tracks as compared with two else- 


than doubled: in size, there are three new 
stations—Stepney Green, Mile End and Bow 
Road. The buildings of these are still far from 
complete. The local traffic is of secondary im- 
portance to the through business which is ex- 
pected to be done in the form of interchange 
traffic between the District Railway and its con- 
nections and the Tilbury system. There is an 
exceptionally large lighting and ventilating 
space at one side of the platforms, which almost 
converts them into daylight stations. The 
approaches to the stations are covered with 
white tiles, after the fashion of the Central 
London Railway. 


Lombard Street and its Trade Signs.—In view of 
the fact that Lombard Street is to have its trade 
signs resuscitated for the Coronation, it is 
interesting to note that in former days some of 
the signs used to stretch across the street, and 


as many of them were of massive construction 
and the houses not of a particularly solid 


character there was always the danger of their 
falling. Indeed, there are cases on record of 
signs having pulled out the whole front of a 
house. Charles II. ordered the abolition of the 
hanging signs, and only permitted their use 
when they were confined to the balcony or 
fixed flat to the house. After the Great Fire 
many of the signs were carved in stone and 
built into the walls. In 1769 they were abolished 
altogether, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 
APHORISM FOR THE WEEK, 
Architecture has its political use, public 
buildings being the ornaments of a country, 
SiR CHRISTOPHER WREN. 


Our Plates THE work done at the Man r- 

RR agekee house, Normanton-on-Soar, for 
Mr. W. B. Paget, J.P., includes an entire re- 
modelling of the old structure with extensive 
additions. Externally the building is faced with 
Woodville bricks and roofed with hand-made 
tiles, the half-timbering and other expos2d 
woodwork being of English oak. Limestone 
obtained locally is also used, and the dressings 
are of Matlock stone. The hall and staircase 
and dining-room are lined with oak panelling ; 
the hall has oak and the other rooms have 
maple flooring, The contractors were Messrs, 
William Moss & Sons, Ltd., of Loughborough. 
The joiner’s work was by Mr. William Corah, of 
Loughborough, and the decorations were by 
Maple’s, of Jondon. Messrs. Barrowcliff & 
Allcock, of Loughborough, were the architects.— 
The house at Stanstead, Caterham, Surrey, is 
nearing completion, and is built of brick, with 
local stone plinth and red-tiled roof. The 
ceilings, &c., on the ground floor are treated in 
modelled plaster by Mr. George Bankart. The 


builders of both house and stables are Messrs. | 


Holt & Sons, of Croydon, and the architect is 
Mr. EH. Guy Dawber, A.R.LB.A., of 22, Bucking- 
ham Street, Strand, W.C. 


: : SOME interesting tracings of 

Ue LGN BERERae Caer tiles from 
a mosque in Constantinople are on exhibition at 
the Architectural Association’s premises at 56, 
Great Marlborough Street, W., till June 14th, 
from 10 to 7. They have been made from the 
originals by Mr. Arthur E. Henderson and are 
in colour: in fact they are facsimiles and look 
remarkably real. The decoration on them is of 
the conventional floral type adopted in Persian 
and Saracenic art, the prevailing colour being a 
rich blue, sometimes forming the ground and 
sometimes the pattern. Mr. Henderson was 
connected with Professor Millingen in the 
preparation of his book on “ Byzantine Con: 
stantinople,” and these tracings of tiles are well 
worth a visit. For permission to copy or trace 
them application should be made to Mr. Cole 
A. Adams, 66, Victoria Street, S.W. 


THE ancient church at Lan- 
meer ee dulph is being restored, But 
; for its grey old tower the 
church would now look like a new building. 
The north wall had gone so much out of the 
perpendicular that it was found necessary to 
pull it down and replace it stone by stone. The 
old windows and the walls and roof outside have 
been thoroughly repaired. In the course of tie 
restoration of the north side a doorway was 
discovered which had been plastered up. This 
has now been thrown open. In the interior the 
old oak ceilings of the aisles have been repaired. 
That of the nave is entirely new. Six dormer 
windows have been placed in the roof, and these 
vastly improve the lighting of the church. Near 
the altar have been discovered the places where 
in olden days the holy vessels were cleansed, and 
these interesting receptacles are to be thoroughly 
restored. The fifteenth-century rood screen, on 
which is some very fine carving, is likewise to be 
renovated, and the old rood steps are still intact. 
The seats of the church had fallen into a ruinous 
state, and they have been removed and chairs 
substituted. Portions of the old seats are to be 
used in constructing screens for the chancel, 
The tower has been opened up, and the floor has 
been repaired with De!labole stone and wood, 
Altogether the renovations will cost £2,058. 
The architect is Mr, G. H, Fellowes Prynne, 


Woolwich mea Rotunda on _ Woolwich 
Rornndi: ommon is, both inside and 

out, a museum of curiosities in 

the way of implements of war. But the main 
point of interest to-day centres in the building 
itself, which was erected in commemoration of a 
peace. In 1814, when peace was proclaimed, a 
grand gathering was held in London in a 


gigantic payilion, many crowned heads being | 


present, including the Czar of Russia, the King 
of Prussia, and others, together with a galaxy of 
the great men of all nations. The nation was 
anxious to preserve the canvas pavilion which 
for a brief hour contained the cream of the regal, 
military, diplomatic and scientific power of 
Europe. With that view the pavilion was 
erected in a little space of ground between two 
wooded glens in a corner of Woolwich Common. 
Those who wished to preserve the canvas 
pavilion, and make it at once useful as well as 
ornamental, erected it in a dry spot and built 
over it an outer casing of brick, timber and 
lead; and s) we see it at the present day: 
canvas walls within brick walls, and a canvas 
canopy within a leaden roof of substantial 
structure, rising to a cupola and vane over 
100ft, above the ground. 


WHEN Petersham Lodge,which 

agente a is the core of the Richmond 
Hill View view on the south side of the 

: river, came into the market 

Mr. Max Waechter, High Sheriff of Surrey, 
secured that part of it which belonged to the 
Metchim family. He has now come to terms 
with the owner of the remainder, the Earl of 
Dysart, and will shortly be the owner of the 
freexold of the whole property. Writing to the 
Mayor of Richmond, Mr. Max Waechter says: 
‘‘Iam about to grant a lease of the property 
to the Princess of Wales’ Holiday Home for 
Governesses at a nominal rent, and subject to 
Stipulations for the maintenance of the ex- 
ceptionally fine trees on the estate and certain 
building restrictions. Subject to this lease, and 
subject to similar stipulations as to the main- 
tenance of trees and restrictions of building, I 


desire to offer the freehold to the town of | 


Richmond with the object of preserving the 
view from Richmond Hill,” 


Engineering Notes. 


The Derwent Valley Water Board New Offices, 
Bamford, have been supplied by Messrs. E. H. 
Shorland & Brother, of Manchester, with their 
patent Manchester grates and special inlet 
panels, 


The Embankment Tramway.—On Thursday last 
the Hous? cf Commons again discussed the 
London County Cuuncil’s scheme for connecting 
the tramways of South London with those of 
North London by a line across Westminster 
Bridge, and thence along the Embankment to 
Waterloo Bridge. From the latter point the 
line will cease to be on the surface but will plunge 
under the Strand, and, following the course of 
the new main avenue, will continue underground 
till Theobald’s Road is reached. The Bill was 
carried, 

A New Method of Shaft-sinking is being em- 
ployed at the Washington Colliery, Durbam, for 
the first time in this country, though it has 
been adopted in France. The colliery company 
had to get through 80ft. of quicksand and 230ft. 
of boulder clay. A ring of holes is bored, and 
into these holes are placed pipes into which a 
freezing mixture is pumped at a temperature of 
2) degs. below zero. Thus a wall of ice is 
formed, and the material within the wall is ex- 
cayated, enabling the stone head to be reached 
without any pumping, 

Engineering Standards Committee.—In his private 
Toom at the House of Commons Mr. Arthur 
Balfour, M.P., accompanied by Mr. Arnold- 
Forster, M.P., recently received a deputation of 
the Engineering Standards Committee, together 
with the presidents of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, the Institution of Mechanical En- 
gineers, the Iron and Steel Institute, and the 
Institution of Electrical Engineers. The 
various matters were put forward by Mr, 
Mansergh, Mr. Archibald Denny, Mr. Swinburne 
and Mr. Windsor Richards, Mr, Balfour in 
reply said he entirely agreed with the views 
expressed by the members of the deputation. 
It would be necessary for him to lay the matter 
before his colleagues, but he was authorised to 
say that both the War Office and the Admiralty 
were prepared heartily to co-operate with the 
efforts of the Committee in the direction of 
standardisation, 


_ must come within the word “scaffolding.” Lord 


Law Cases. 


The Scaffolding Question Again.—The cas2 o 
Marshall v. Rudeforth came before the Court o 
Appeal on Friday last. This was an appez 
from the decision of the Scarborough Count 
Court Judge in an arbitration under the Work 
men’s Compensation Act, 1897. The appellan 
was a workman in the employment of th 
respondent, who was executing repairs to th 
roof of a house exceeding 30ft. in height. T 
enable the workman to get on to the roof fron 
the street a ladder was placed against the house 
one end of the ladder resting on the ground an: 
the other end leaning against the parapet at th 
top of the house. There was no ladder, craw] 
ing board or other contrivance on the roof 
The appellant was carrying slates up the ladde 
when the latter slipped, and he fell and wa 
injured. It was admitted that the responden 
was the “undertaker” within section 7. 
proceedings to assess compensation under thi 
Act the county-court judge held that the ladde 
was not “scaffolding” within the meaning o 
section 7, sub-section 1, of the Act, and tha 
therefore the appellant was not at the time of 
the accident employed on, in or about a build. 
ing exceeding 30ft. which was being repairec 
by means of a scaffolding, and that consequentl; 
the Act did not apply.--The Court dismissec 
the appeal. The Master of the Rolls said tha 
after the decisions upon the question he con 
fessed he was unable now to give a definition t 
the word “scaffolding” in terms which woulc 
necessarily exclude a ladder. But that was ¢ 
very different thing from saying that the worc 
scaffolding necessarily as a matter of law include 
a ladder; and they could not say that the 
county-court judge might not find, without 
misdirecting himself, that the ladder was not : 
scaffolding. The appeal, therefore, failed. Lorc 
Justice Mathew said that he failed to see any 
ground whatever for saying that in law a laddei 


Justice Cozens-Hardy concurred, It was 
impossible to hold that a ladder must be a 
scaffolding. 


Correspondence, 


People’s Baths. 
Tov the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 


CARDIFF. 

Sir,—My attention has been called to the 
following statement in the paper on ‘People’s 
Baths,” by Mr. Walter H. Thomas, which ap- 
peared on p. 229 of your issue for May 28th :— 
“In England, however, no complete installation 
of people’s baths has to my knowledge been 
erected, although the shower and spray bath 
have been introduced into. existing and new 
public baths at Norwich, Cheltenham and Liver- 
pool.” I can only presume that Mr. Thomas 
was unaware of what has been done at Cardiff, 
and it may therefore be of interest to state that 
in 1896 the Corporation of Cardiff reconstructed 
their bath establishment in Guildford Crescent 
according to the designs of the borough engineer, 
Mr. William Harpur, M.Inst.C.E., substituting 
spray for the ordinary slipper baths in all cases 
(excepting the provision of two slipper baths ir 
connection with the Jewess’s plunge bath), tl 
installation comprising ten first-class and twely 
second-class men’s baths, and five ladies’ bath: 
each having dual dressing-rooms, It is tra’ 
that this bath does not fall under Mr. Thomas’ 
definition of a “people’s bath,’ namely, “ 
public bath provided with spray and showe. 
baths, but having no swimming baths,” never- 
theless it is essentially a people’s bath in that 
the swimming ponds are virtually large plunge- 
baths, with the spray-baths arranged around 
the sides to enable the bather who has come for 
a wash (ani who so wishes) to complete his 
hot bath with a plunge and a five minutes’ swim 
instead of a cold shower. These baths are fuily | 
described in a paper I had the honour of reading 
before the Incorporated Association of Municipal 
and County Engineers at their annual meeting 
at Cardiff in 1899, which paper is printed in the 
proceedings of the Association for that year,— 
Yours truly, HE. FOSTER, 
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THE, AvA.y PLAY. 


QVHERE is a farther North than ever Nansen 
. saw, and there, beyond theice and snow, “ lies 
_zreen land where the sun shines, and the flowers 
om all the year round.” This is the land of 
‘arstia.’ ’Tis along cry so far north, but one 
night have seen this ice-encircled Utopia and 
ts carious people for two nights last week in 
3t. George's Hall, Langham Place; where 
roung architects, in all the glory which May 
‘ould give them, stood in the midst of their land 
ff endless day and, as king or courtier or even 
turdy viking, talked of love and hate and 
{uantities, “The time has come to speak of 
nany things,” There is first of all the unsatis- 
ied king of Arctia, Schillers may brood over 
he immensities of life, Shelleys sit shivering 
round the grave of it, or Walpoles talk of fiddle- 
addle; but there is only one subject for King 
tudolph—the Pole. And thereby hangs the 
ale. For his daughter’s hand suitors arrive by 
vur and five, but their task is to find the Pole, 
md they go away disconsolate : and meanwhile 
he king’s grief finds no assuagement, though 
is people would dive to the depth of the 
sottomless sea, or climb to the top of the tallest 
ree, or look till their eyes could no longer see, 
f only they could find him the Pole. 

There is a queen who rules imperiously, is 
iaughty, wilful, perverse, and a schemer withal : 
nd it is one of her schemes that the princess 
lilda shall marry the Architect-in-Chief. The 
hoice is not, however, a popular one. A 
common architect” does not appeal to the 
ublic taste as material for a prince ; yet he isa 
10st uncommon architect —one of the successful 
nes—and certainly his attire is most uncommon, 
or with towering brass headgear, a gown fringed 
rith a deep band of sparkling scales, and a 
loak of two colours hanging over his shoulders, 
e looks something like a mandarin with a 
ecided reminiscence of the Medici and a sug- 
estion of a szcond-hand clothes-store. But this 
rchitect-in-chief is a man of blood. If a tower 
ollapses he hangs the builders, or the appear- 
nee of a town-hall be unsightly—well, the staff 
§ politely beheaded. Competitions used to 
other him : he accordingly abolished them and 
iade architectural design a state monopoly, As 
e tells us— 

I’ve built temples by the score, 

And of town-halls even more, 

But my list of working drawings is quite brief ; 
They are wholesale and not reta J, 

For I use the same old detail, 

That’s tie beauty of an Architect-in-Chief. 

To the assembly who listens to this song comes 
ews of a frightful monster that approaches 
‘ith a great noise. Yet ’tis an airship only, and 
brings a band of flaxen vikings there. The 
rime minister takes them to the king—“ they 
ame in an airship, your whairship.” Beowulf, 
ho is in command of this exploring expedition, 
ills in love with the lovely princess, but the 
theming queen strongly disapproves of the 
atch, and entices her architect to invent a law 
zainst alien immigrants : it amounts to forgery, 
matter which nowadays is left to the ‘‘Goodie- 
oodies.’” The scheme, however, fails. The 
ing finds among the archives an amendmeat to 
ie law which removes the edict against the 
ien stranger if within twelve lunar months he 
‘scover the Pole; and thus with the farewells 
' the vikings as they go in search the curtain 
lls on the first act. There is not much to tell 
' the second act. ‘The vikings return, and 
shold the magic rod with which Beowulf set 
it on his expedition, given into his hands by the 
tincess, stands upright in fulfilment of the 
scription which it bears. The king is mad 
‘ith delight, the queen is outdone, and the 
oble viking becomes the happy man amidst 
1e joyous shouts of the people. In the course 
all these developments, however, the architect- 
-chief tells of his profession in the following 
anner :— 


A was an architect, o!d in his prime. 

B was a builder who took his own time. 

O was a client who had his own views, 

D was the details that no ore would use, 

i the erection he tried to excuse. 

F was the frontage exceedingly tight. 

G was the ground vlan exceeding vhe site. 

Ht the balf-timber he had to reveal, 

I was the ironwork he had to couceal, 

J was the joinery, mostly of deal. 

K was the king-post that ought to have stood, 
L the stone lintel that proved to be wood. 

M was the mullion that blocked out the light, 


N was the newel too thin for its height, 

O the oak sill that was not water-tight. 

P was the price on the contract agreed. 

Q was the quantities down to a bead. 

Kk was the rage that the client displayed ; and 

S the sarcastic remarks that he made —when 

T was the total that had to be paid. 

U was the umpire called on to decide. 

V was the value the client denied. 

W stands for the words tbat he said, 

X was the xtras for which he was bled, 

Y Z the young zealot who wished he was dead, 

The architect is not the only one who sings 
of his art. The king himself does so. He tells 
of the joys of architecture and of those 
“ puppies’ who learn it, who treat the office as 
agsort of social club, and play at office cricket 
with a tee-square as a bat and the fireplace as 
a wicket; and to these he sings this sweet 
refrain :— 

Drink, puppy, drink. 
Let every puppy drink 
From the free-flowing fountain of knowledge ; 
You shall learn your little duty 
To build in Truth and Beauty 
At the Royal Architectural College. 

So thus we leave the merry throng and 
merely subscribe the dramatis persone :— 

Rudolph, King of Arctia . Mr. @ B. Oarvill. 

Queen of Arctia. - Mrs, Stalman. 

Prime Minister . r ° . Mr. A. W. Bentham. 

Architect-in-Chief . - Mr, George Preston. 
Beowulf (in command of Viking 

Exploring Expedition) . 
Sigurd, Soa of Seawolf, King 

of Fjordland ; Mr. Daiton Baker. 
Taline eA aibtn E Miss Sophie Tyler. 
Viola f Ladies-in-Waitiag | Miss Ada Yerbury. 
Silver Sticx-in Waiting Mr. Alec Smithers. 
Gold Stick in- Waiting Mr. Gervase Bai.ey, 


Mr. F. Dare Olapham. 


and 
Princess Hilda (Daughter of 
the Kisg and Queen of 
Aretia) 0 é Miss Emmie Gray. 
Ladies and Gentlemen of the Court, pages aud vikings. 
The play written by Mr. Gervase Bailey. Music by Mr, 
Leonard Butler. 
We must congratulate all concerned cn the 
clever and happy manner in which the play was 
produced. 


Surveying & Sanitation. 


The Coronation Dinner of the Sanitary Institute 
was held last week. The chair was taken by 
the Duke of Northumberland. In proposing 
‘‘The King,” the chairman referred to the many 
services his Majesty had rendered to sanitary 
science. The King had taken a great interest 
in the housing question, which really included 
the greater part of sanitary science. The 
chairman, in giving ‘‘The Sanitary Institute 
and its president, the Duke of Cambridge,” said 
that the great work the Institute had done was 
known fo all. Referring to the museum of the 
Institute, he spoke of its cramped condition, and 
said that one of their duties was to find a better 
habitation for their really magnificent collection. 
For that object £3,000 had already been raised, 
but he trusted that amount would be largely 
augmented, and that they would soon be able 
to provide a museum worthy not only of the 
important and serious interests it was intended 
to represent but of the interest; the Institute 
was tormed to promote, He congratulated them 
on carrying their examinations far beyond the 
confiaes of the United Kingdom, and upon the 
continued interest they took in all the great 
sanitary movements of the day. Mr. Wynter 
Blyth, chairman of the council of the Institute, 
responded to the toast. 

The Westminster Paving Works.—It will be 
remembered that an agitation arose last autumn 
in connection with what was known as the 
Westminster paving scandal. The West- 
minster City Council had adopted for the paving 
of the streets a ;practically untried wood called 
American red gum, and had~ given very 
large paving contracts for that wood to an 
American contractor named Edward Alcott. 
The Westminster Ratepayers’ Committee (now 
the Westminster Municipal Association), after 
investigating the matter, Jelt themselves bound 
in the public interest to publish the facts, and 
in one of the circulars issued by them grave 
charges were made against Edward Alcott, 
amongst other persons, in regard. to the mode 
in which the contracts had been obtained and 
performed. In October last Alcott brought an 
action for libel in respect of this circular, claim- 
ing £5,C00 damages, Recently an order of the 
court was obtained, against which Alcott appealed 


in vain to the Court of Appeal, directing him to 
disclose certain books and documents which the 
defendants alleged would establish certain of 
the charges made, and Alcott was accordingly 
called upon immediatel7 to determine whether 
he was really in a position to face an impartial 
enquiry in a court of justice. It may now 
cone as a matter of surprise to learn that last 
week Alcott applied to the Court for leave to 
discontinue the whole action; and in order to 
obtain such leave, and rather than proceed with 
the action, he submitted to the following strin- 
gent terms which were imposed by the Court :— 
That he should bring no other action in respect 
of the subject-matter of the alleged libel, and 
should pay all the costs incurred by the defend- 
ants in the action, There the matter ends, so 
far as Alcott personally is concerned, but the 
Westminster Municipal Association propose to 
call a public meeting with a view to inducing 
the proper authorities to cause a full and 
independent enquiry into the whole matter. 


Builders’ Notes. 


Mr, Richard Hodkisson, builder, of Leamington, 
died recently at the age of seventy-seven years. 
He retired about fifteen years ago, when the 
business was transferred to Messrs. G. T. & T, 
Hodkisson, sons of the deceased. ‘This partner- 
ship continued for some years, after which 
Mr, T. Hodkisson retired. 

Glasgow Football Disaster: Stand Contractor 
Charged,—On Friday last Mr, Alex. McDougall, 
timber merchant, of Partick, was charged with 
culpable homicide in reference to the collapse of 
the football stand at Ibrox Park, for which he 
was the contractor. The main charge is that 
inferior yellow pine was used instead of red pine 
joists. 

A Builder’s Fire.—A fire occurre1 last week at 
a warehouse in Slad Road, Stroud, occupied by 
Messrs. Philip Ford & Son, builders, the ground 
floor being used as a store for joinery work, and 
the upper storey being let to a man named Levy 
for a tailor’s workshop. The place was com- 
pletely gutted. The damage is roughly estimated 
at between £2,000 and £3,000, and is covered by 
insurance. 

The South Wales Building Trades Employers’ 
Federation held its annual meeting last week at 
Cardiff, the president (Mr. William Thomas, 
Cardiff) presiding. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: President and 
chairnan, Mr. W. M. Blackburn, Newport; 
senior vice-president, Mr. B. Bennett, Swansea ; 
junior vice-president, Mr. Watkin Williams, 
Pontypridd; treasurer, Mr. George Couzens, 
Cardiff ; auditors, Messrs. W. O. Jenkins, Swan- 
sea, and W. James, Pontypridd; secretary, Mr 
W. AH. Billings, Swansea. Notice was given that 
the masons at Liverpoo! were on strike, and the 
secretary was instructed to take the usual steps. 

The Barbican Fire: Verdict.—The jury found 
that there was no evidence to show what was 
the cause of the Barbican fire. They added a 
rider in which, among other things, they depre- 
cated the use of matchboarding for ceilings and 
walls. Mr. Woodthorpe, district surveyor for 
the northern division of the City, who gave 
evidence, stated that the risk from fire in 
the rebuilt Cripplegate area was enormously 
diminished, The owners had done far more 
than they were compelled in order to provide 
fire-resisting buildings. In reply to the coroner 
the witness said he advocated concrete floors and 
roofs; iron and steel girders being embedded 
in concrete; brick, stone or teak partitions ; 
plaster instead of matchboarding ; and the en- 
closure of the staircase. 

Registration of Plumbers.—The Executive Com- 
mittee of the National Association fur the 
Promotion of Technical and Secondary [duca- 
tion has passed the following resolution : “That 
the Plumbers’ Registration Bill now before the 
House of Commons would be injurious to the 
best interests of education ; and, having regard 
to the resolution against any Bill whatever 
passed at a representative conference of educa- 
tional and industrial bodies held three years 
since under the auspices of the National Asso. 
ciation, the committee considers that nothing 
has occurred to render desirable another decision 
on the subject, and therefore expresses the hope 
that the present Bill will not be allowed to 
pass.” 


———— 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Incandescent Gas Light in Churches, 

GODALMING.— KENT writes: “Is there any 
objection to the use of incandescent gas fittings 
when fixed to floor standards in a small church? 
lt has been suggested that great trouble will 
arise owing to vibration, and that in this 
position the fittings are likely to be easily 
damaged.” 

So far as vibration is concerned, we see no 
objection to the use of incandescent gas fittings 
on floor standards in churches, presuming the 
standards to be pipes fixed to the pew ends, 
which is the usual practice. It must not be 
forgotten, however, that in such cases the 
light is generally very low down, and the 
incandescent light would need to be softened 
with suitable globes. If need be, anti-vibration 
fittings could be used, 


Saw-Tooth Roof-Trusses, 

Lonpon, E.C.—H L. writes: ‘“ Kindly give 
the usual correct form of truss for a timber saw- 
tooth (north light) roof. The span in question 
is about 21ft.” 

There is no standard form for a saw-tooth 
roof-truss. They are made with the long slope 
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89 degs., and the short slope on the northern 
side 60, 75 or 90 degs, The former will generally 
give the maximum amount of light and the 
latter the most uniform quality. The tie-beams 
may be scarfed where shown. 


HENRY ADAMS. 


Payment for Work not Carried out, 


SABRINA writes: “A requests B to prepare 
plans, &c., for a residence and to carry out the 
work. B is informed by A’sagent that the cost 
mentioned was £800, but that most probably 
£1,000 would not be considered excessive, and 
B’s plans were for a house to cost not less than 
£1,000. Afterwards A and A’s agent asked 
what would be B’s charges, and for certain 
reasons they were told 5 per cent, which was 
not as much as the work was reasonably worth ; 
this amount was agreed to. JB also told A’s 
agent (to avoid any future misunderstanding) 
that he was preparing the quantities, which 
would be paid for out of money paid to con- 
tractors. B prepared plans, details, specifica- 
tions and quantities, aud also tracings for the 
local authorities, which were passed by them 
and quite approved of by A. B was on the 
point of asking for tenders, when he was in- 
formed by A that for private reasons not 
financial (which he explained to B) he did not 
intend carrying out the work at present, and 
asked for the plans and papers and B’s account. 
There is no dispute on any point between A 
and B. What would be a reasonable charge? 
Should A pay B for quantities?” 

The plans and papers are the architect’s pro- 
perty and need not be given up to the client 


unless B wishes (see a reply on this subject 
on p. 214 of our issue for November 6th, 1901). 
Many well-known architects add a clause to the 
contract stating that the plans, tracings, details 
and specifications are the property of the 
architect, and that such plans, &c., must be 
returned to him either by the builder or em- 
ployer or both; and, further, a note should 
be placed upon every drawing, tracing, Xc., 
stating that itis the property of the architect. 
This makes matters clear from the first. In 
the case of fees, &c, too, another clause 
should be added stating that these are to 
be in all particulars in accordance with the 
R.1.B.A. printed schedule. B is entitled to 23 
per cent. upon the estimated cost for preparing 
plans, details and specifications and one set of 
tracings; extra for the trouble and time en- 
tailed in preparing extra tracings or drawings 
for the Jocal authorities and correspondence 
with them; and an extra 2 per cent. for 
quantities, for which A should pay. 


Strength of Concrete Floor, 


HAMILTON.—W. G. C. writes: “It is pro- 
posed to construct a floor of concrete over a 
basement. I cannot obtain’ trustworthy 
data regarding the strength of concrete slabs 
and the usually accepted necessity for intro- 
ducing steel joists as stiffeners or supports, 
Taking the span at 15ft. and the load at 13 cwts. 
per sq. ft., what would be the greatest width 
permissible in a slab of concrete 6in, thick ; 
and assuming steel joists to be required between 
each slab, to what extent will the stiffness of 
the joists be increased? Also, what are the 
relative strengths of a beam, firstly, embedded 
in concrete, and secondly, under concrete? A 
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simple formula based on the strength of concrete 
with which to calculate these data would be 
highly appreciated.” 

There isa dearth of information about modern 
concrete floors, and I have in hand an extension 
of my “ Practical Designing of Structural Iron- 
work” to make good this deficiency. A plain 
concrete ficor 6in, thick composed of | part of 
Portland cement and 4 parts of ballast at the 
end of three months will carry an external load 
of, say, 3 cwt. per ft, super. over a span of 7ft. 
Small rolled joists embedded in concrete of 
50 per cent, greater depth are practically 
doubled in strength; they are never placed 
underneath as shown in querist’s sketch (not 
reproduced), as they then have only their normal 
strength, Rolled steel joists 6 by 2 by 12lb. em- 
bedded in concrete Jin. thick have been used over 
a span of 14ft. in public buildings. ‘W.G,C.” 
is not the only one who would appreciate the 
introduction of a simple formula to cover the 
various cases that arise in practice. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Morgues. 

LEEDS.—DEAD MAN writes: “ Kindly name 
some manufactures of fittings for morgues. I 
have one to deal with for a clinical hospital in 
which provision must be made for exhibiting 
twelve bodies, and a chilling chamber to keep 
bodies fifteen days, and for murder and criminal 
cases five to six months (two bodies).” 

Mr. George Davis, of 28, Silver Street, Kensing- 
ton, W., has executed several works of a similar 
nature to that mentioned, notably in one of the 
North London hospitals; he also installed the 


catacombs at the new mortuary at Batterrea. 
At this mortuary also there are galvanised iron 
coffins (on wheels) with a glass-fitted lid having 
a deep water seal. We understand Messrs. 
Bird & Co., 11, Great Castle Street, Regent 
Street, W., make similar coffins. ( 


Gwilt’s ‘“ Encyclopedia,” bo 
Huuu.—A. G. writes: “Where can I ge 
Gwilt’s ‘ Encyclopedia of Architecture’ ?” 
From Mr. B. T. Batsford, of 94, High Holborn, 
W.C., price 21s. nett. 


Civil Service Appointments, 

BoLTON.—SCOTSMAN writes: ‘‘ Are vacancies 
like examiner in Office of Works, surveyors R.H. 
and Admiralty filled up, like those for surveyors 
in the Office of Works, by draughtsmen in their 
own office?” 

See p. 451 of our issue for February 12th 
last. 


Thick-outlining Drawings for R.1.B.A. 

BOLTON.—PROBATIONER writes: “I am 
finishing a drawing of the monument of 
Lysicrates as one of my ‘testimonies of study,’ 
and have started thick-outlining it. Is it proper 
to do this with the foliated capital? I should 
also be glad to know how to obtain the correct 
entasis.” 

Thick-outlining is only to be used in sections ; 
it is wrong in drawings of the Orders. For 
methods of drawing the entasis see p. 393 of 
our issue for January 24th, 1900. 


Radius of Gyration in Stanchions, 

BRIGHTON.—NEUTRAL AXIS writes: ‘‘How 
is the least radius of gyration in stanchions to be 
determined? Mr. Sloan tells us in his article 
on American steel construction in ‘ Specification, 
No. 5’ that the neutral axis can be taken 
parallel or at right angles to the web, and on 
page 159 we are given an example worked ont. 
In this case the neutral axis has been taken at 
right angles to the web, but if, instead, it had 
been parallel to the web the resulting radius of 
gyration would have been much less. The neutral 
axis is the basis of all the calculations given in 
the article, and to enable me to find the least 
radius of gyration [ should like to know how to 
determine its position in the case of stanchions 
carrying eccentric loads due to girders butting. 
on them, and running (1) parallel to the web, 
(2) at right angles to the web, (3) in the case 
of stanchions carrying a load applied vertically. 
Which of Professor H, Adams’s books on steel- 
work deals with stanchions? ” 

The radius of gyration varies directly as ihe 


; : I 
moment of inertia (for 7? = it and A, the area 


of the section is always the same), and therefore 
to determine the least radius of the gyration we 
must find the least moment of inertia, which, as 
explained in “Specification,” is around the 
neutral ax’s. In the form of stanchion referred 
to, the two axes have different moments of 
inertia, and the least is determined by compari- 
son of the two calculated results, In stanchions 
it is most important that the radius of gyration 
should be as nearly as possible the same on all 
the axes of the stanchion section, as stated in 
the article, for failure would be in the weakest 
part, Now, in the example on p, 159, the radii 
of gyration are nearly the same on both axes, 
but in calculating the bending moment due to 
the eccentric load it is of course only necessary 
to take into consideration the neutral axis in the 
the direction in which the eccentric load will 
come. In the example it comes on the axis xX x, 
but if the girder butted parallel to the web the 
radius of gy:ation along the neutral axis parallel 
to the web would be considered. In the case of 
stanchions carrying a loatl applied vertically, 
failure would come as stated above on the axis 
having the least radius of gyration, and, therefore; 
the axis having this least radius is alone con- 
sidered. Professor Adams deals specially with 
built-up steel stanchions in “ Designing Iron- 
work : Second Series, Part II.’’ (price 2s, 6d.), 
published at 60, Queen Victoria Street, E.C, 


Our Insurance Schemes.—A pamphlet giving 
full particulars of the three insurance schemes. 
which have been arranged for the benefit of 
subscribers will be sent on application to the 
manager, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, Effingham 
House, Arundel Street Strand, W.C, 
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STAMFORD NEW. WORKHOUSE. 


TEW. buildings haye been erected for the 
d Stamford Union ata short distance from 
Stamford on the Ryha)! and Bourne Road. The 
site comprises about eleven acres, and provides 
ample space for extension. Accommodation for 
175 has been made in the new buildings, which 
consists of five groups, viz., entrance building, 
board office, with board-room providing for 
forty guardians and o‘‘icials, clerk’s office, and 
a small relief station, main building, laundry 
and boiler-house, anil infirmary. The entrance 
buildings are on either side of the principal 
approach, and comprise porter’s accommodation, 
receiving wards and vagrant wards (vagrants 
of both sexes are provided for, principally on 
the cell’system). The workhouse proper or 
main building has tre administrative block in 
the centre, in the front of which is the master’s 
house, and in the rear the dining-hall, kitchen, 
scullery, workrooms, matton’s office and stores, 
bakery and flour store. Upon each side of the 
administrative blocks, and connected by corri- 
dors, are the quarters for the male and female 
aged and able-bodied classes, with the necessary 
day-rooms, officers’ rooms, bathrooms, lavatories 
and offices. The laundry and boiler-house build- 
ings are placed in a central position between the 
main building end infirmary. In close proximity 
to the boiler-house is the electric light house, 
with dynamo and accumulator rooms, the work- 
shops, coal-bouse. The infirmary is in the north- 
we:t portion of the site, and is a complete build- 
ing in itself, consisting of a central block from 
which corridors to the left and right lead to the 
male and female wards, which are divided up 
‘into apartments for the various classes of sick. 
The nurses will occupy the central building. 
All the walls of the wards are of hard, im- 
p2rvious plaster; the lavatories, w.c.’s, kc, are 
1ined with glazed bricks. The internal angles 
of the walls, and between walls and ceilings, 
wall «nd floors, are quadrants; projections or 
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NEW WORKHOUSE FOR THE STAMFORD UNION, 


mouldings are absolutely dispensed with, so 
that there may be no lodgment of dust. The 
heating of the large infirmary wards is by hot 
water, and by means of stoves which are sup- 
plied with fresh air direct from the outside. 
The blocks are faced with stone and Stamford 
beff bricks for back portions and have slated 
roofs. The corridors and wards in the main 
building have dadoes of salt-glazed bricks. The 
lighting throughout is by electricity. Messrs. 
Walker & Slater, of Derby, were the contractors, 
and Mr. J. H. Morton, F.R.UB.A., of South 
Shields, was the architect. The sub-contractors 
were :— Engineers and electric lighting, Messrs. 
Benham & Son, London; flushing tanks, Messrs. 
Adams & Co., York; painting, Mr. Ottewell, 
Derby ; asphalting yards, Mr. J. Woolston, 
Stamford; slating, Messrs. Broadbent & Co.,, 
Glasgow ; baths, Messra. Twyford, Stourbridge ; 
colouring of walls, Messrs. T, Hart & Son, 
Stamford. 

Tramps do not enter the workhouse at all, 
They are accommodated in wards near the 
entrance gates. Separate bathrooms are pro- 
vided, and the males are accommodated in 
small cells, and at the further end of the cell 
there is a door opening irto a smaller cell, 
where the tramp has to do his allotted task 
before he is released. Stones making a certain 
weight are thrown down in th‘s labour cell, and 
these the tramp has to break and pass through 
2in. holes in an iron plate before he can bid 
farewell to the workhouse. The sieel of iron 
bored with the 2in. holes, through which the 
broken stones have to be passed, is so arranged 
at the end of the labour-cell that when the 
tramp throws up the broken stones on it they fall 
through on to the ground outside the cell. All 
the warder has to do is to see that the tramp has 
cleared away the stones from inside his ceil. In 
the infirmary, which comprises not only exten- 
sive wards and sitting-rooms for patients but 
also room for doctors and nurses and for special 
cases, beside each bed there is a sort of side- 
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board capable of being used for various pur- 
pose3, including a pigeon-hole for the medicine 
bottles and glass. The dining room in the 
main block is so fitted up that it can be usad as 
a chapel on Sundays. There are also shops in 
which the inmates can work at various trades. 
The total outlay on the new Union amounts 
to nearly £30,000. We are indebted to the 
‘Stamford Guardian” for the above illustration. 


Views & Keviews. 


The Bases of Design. 


The second edition of Mr. Walter Crane’s 
“ Bases of Design” has just been published in 
smaller size than the original volume. The 
book was reviewed at length in our issue for 
January 25th, 1899, and has not been materially 
altered except in size, a few errors of the first 
edition only being corrected. It seems to start 
somewhat awkwardly with a chapter on the 
architectural basis of design, followed by one on 
the utility basis, The order ouzht to have been 
revers2d, for then the reader could have been 
naturally led on to the appreciation of functional 
expression in architecture and in design in 
general. Of course the division of a subject into 
chapters must necessarily be difficult in a subject 
so connected, and this is noticeable when it is 
remembered that material, method and con- 
ditions form part of the utility basis, and further 
that the racial, individual and collective in- 
fluences ar in a sense dependent on the climatic 
influence. The best plan would perhaps have 
been to treat the subject in general under the 
heading of utility, and then to have proceeded to 
deal with the various sides of the subject sepa- 
rately, making constant reference to the general 
introduction to show the intimate relation of the 
parts. The book isonthe whole one of the most able 
practical contributions to the subject of design, 


“The Bases of Design,” by Walter Crane. London : 
George Bell & Son. Price 6s. nett, 
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New Patents. 
These patents are open to opposition wntil 
July 14th. 
1901,—Timber Carriers.—9,599, A. J, TENOW, 


Kungsgatan 11, and J. E, FLopsrr6m, Wollmar 
Yxkullsgatan 22; both of Stockholm, Sweden. 


The timber is discharged on to a travelling band 


having projecting arms, but the feature of the 
invention is that the ladder over which the band 
travels is so arranged on the wharf that it can 
be moved about to suit the exact position where 
the timber is taken, This is accomplished by 
sliding arms attached to the main framework. 

Cement Briquettes.—9,617, A. C, DAVIS, 2, 
Downing Grove, Cambridge. The machine 
consists of a hopper divided into two parts for 
holding exact quantities of cement and water, 
rollers and paddles for mixing, and, underneath, 
a press haying special dies. The machine is 
neat in appearance and is worked by a hand- 
wheel. 

Doors for Cold-Storage Rooms.—10,468. A. J. 
WALLIS-TAYLER, 99, Belsize Road, St. John’s 
Wood, and HE. WHITEHEAD, 46, Dover Street, 
Piceadilly ; both of London. Considerable loss 
is caused in cold-storage chambers by the open- 
ing of the doors; to minimise this, it has been 
usual to provide an ante-chamber. According 
to this invention, however, the latter is dispensed 
with, a cylindrical door being employed. The 
person steps into the centre of this and rotates 
the casing by means of handles, so that it is not 
possible to admit more external air into the cold 
chamber than the cubic contents of the door- 
chamber. 

Lightning Conductors.—11,584, K. W. HEDGES, 
Emery Hill Street, Ashley Gardens, London, 8.W. 
A horizontal conductor is run parallel with the 
eaves at each side and other conductors stretch 
over the roof, the whole being connected to 
earth. The conductors have spikes attached to 
them, these being made of wire twisted round 
and soldered ; or they may be clamped in position, 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last,and are open to opposition until 
July 22nd. A summary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, The name in 
italics is that of the communicator of the 
invention. 

1901.—10,124, HiGG@Ins, drying, seasoning 
and impregnating wood. 11,010, HLutotT, road 
sweepers. 11,637, TRIMMING, drawing-board 
apparatus. 11,644, HARDING, cement. 11,836, 
WHITWORTH, method of storing cement, Xe. 
12,277, TOWNSHEND & BAKER, pivots for win- 
dows, &c. 12,452, TABOURET, ceramic, stucco 
or other decorations. 12,992, FAUX, stop hinges, 
13,452, GRAHAM, artificial stone, 13,584, Hap- 
FIELD & Brown, drainage of tramways. 13,611, 
WRIGHT & DARWIN, radiators for utilizing the 
waste heat generated by ordinary gas fires. 
13,908, CHRISTOFF & HAACK, apparatus for 
finishing off the flanges of pipes and columns. 
14,031, ROBINSON & STALEY, device for use in 


the manufacture of sanitary pipes, &c. 15,945, 
TAYLOR, mixing machine for concrete, 16,317, 
GOMERSALL, kitchen and other ranges. 21,050. 


MILLIKEN, fastenings of sliding window frames, 
&e, 25,106, ROCK WOOD, wood-mosiic art panels. 

1902.—2,542, GIBSON, fastening rainwater 
pipes to walls. 4,670, BARNES, suspended win- 
dow sashes, 4,912,  ARRER, THORP & FARRER, 
window- and dovr-fastener or holder. 5,203, 
STEUART, machines for pulverizing, crushing 
and grinding. 5,995, PALMER, artiticial stone 
blocks. 7,249, LAKE (Brooks), devices for pre- 
venting persons slipping on floors, &e, and to 
prevent the surfaces weiring away. 7,516, 
LINDENBERG, protecting metal roofs against 
the weather. 7,570, DEGENHARDT, glazing 
bars. 7,759, KReET, presses for artificial stone, 
tiles, &c. 7,820, MATTHEWS & REED, testing 
of drains. 


New Board Schools at Ely have been opened at 
a cost of £4,300. There is accommodation for 
240 scholars in the mixed and 120 scholars in 
the infants’ department, The schools are built 
in the Renaissance style, and are of red facing 
bricks, relieved with Bath-stone dressings. The 
architect was Mr. Edgar Down, A.R.I.B.A., Car- 
diff, and the contractor Mr, C. C, Dunn, Canton, 


BUILDING NOTES AND 
MEMORANDA.—II. 


By T. E, COLEMAN, F.S.I. 


(Continued from p. 252, No, 382.) 


fhe following table provides a series of 
“constants of labour” dealing with the 
principal items of workmanship connected with 
building or engineering works :— 


CONSTANTS OF LABOUR. 


Hours of 


Hecavator’s Work, Excavator. 


Excavating in common goils over large 
areas as for roads, railways, &c., but 
exclusive of wheeling or removal 

per yd.cube °8 


Ditto in stiff clay, gravel, &c. - ditto 1:1 
Ditto in solid chalk, lime concrete or 
soft rock not requiring blasting ditto 2°2 
Ditto in hard rock requiring blasting 
ditto 6:0 


Excavating in common soils in trenches 
as for foundations, drains, water mains, 
&e., but eaclusive of wheeling or re- 
moval - - - - - ditto 1:2 
Ditto in stiff clay, gravel, &c. - ditto 1°7 
Ditto in solid chalk, lime concrete or 
soft rock not requiring blasting - ditto 3:2 
Ditto in rock requiring blasting - ditto 9:0 
Wheeling, not exceeding 50yds,, in- 
cluding filling barrows” - - ditto. 0°7 
Add for wheeling every additional 25yds. 
ditto 0 
Return, fill in, and ram to foundations, 
ke - - * - - - ditto 0 
Basketing earth from inside to outside 
of building, including filling baskets 
ditto 
Fixing and removing planking to sides 
of excavations, including struts, 
walings, Xc, - > per yd. super. 0°8 


Hours of 

Concrete Work. Labourer. 

Mixing, wheeling, and depositing con- 
crete in foundations, trenches, &c. 

per yd. cube 

Ditto ditto and levelling in layers 6in. 

thick - - - peryd.super, °9 

Ditto ditto 12in, thick - - ditto 1°5 


3°3 


Hours of 
Bricklayer 
and Labourer. 


Bricklayers Work. 


Brickwork in thick walls as in founda- 
tions, retaining walls, and heavy 
engineering works, with joints left 
rough - - - - per rod 

Ditto in plain straight walling as to 
boundary walls, &c., but erclusive of 
picked facings and pointing - ditto 

Ditt) as in walls of ordinary buildings, 
including plumbing jambs, &c., but 
ev lusive of picked facings and point- 


ing - . - - - ditto 70°0 
Ditto in walls 1 brick thick and under, 
and ditto - - - ditto 80°0 


Extra labour t) preceding items for 
s2lected facings and pointing to brick 
walls - - - == periinsuper., seul 

Rough axed arches, including pointing 

ditto ‘4 

Gauged arches, including pointing ditto 

Pointing brickwork in new work, when 
carried out a3 a separate operation, 
inc‘uding raking out joints, cleaning 
and rubbing clown and pointing with 
a neat-struck joint - - - ditto 1 

D.tto ditto and tuck pointed - ditto ‘ 

Pointing brickwork in old work in mor- 
tar, including raking out joints, clean- 
ing and rubbing down, pointing with 
a neat-strack joint, fixing and remoyv- 
inz scaffolding complete - ditto ‘2 

Pointing brickwork in old work in 
cement, and ditto ditto - - ditto °3 

Rough cutting to brickwork - ditto 1 

Fair cutting and rubbing to ditto ditto °3 

Brick-nogging laid flat in mortar 


; per yd. super, 1°0 
Ditto on edge - - - - ditto °8 
Brick-flat paving in mortar ~ ditto ‘8 
Brick on edge ditto - - - ditto 1:0 


Hours of 
Bricklayer 


Drainage Work. and Labourer, 
Laying and jointing plain socket drain- 
pipes in cement, 4in. diameter 


perft.run ‘10 
Ditto ditto, 6in. diameter - - ditto  °15 
Ditto ditto, 9in. ditto - - ditto °°20 
Ditto ditto, 12in. ditto “ - ditto 3 
Ditto ditto, 15in, ditto - - ditto ?7“4 
Ditto ditto, 18in. ditto - - ‘ditto “5 
Ditto ditto, 2lin, ditto - - ditto °6 
Ditto ditto, 2tin, ditto - - ditto ‘7 
Hours of 
Tiler and 
Tiler’s Work. Labourer. 
Pantiliog laid dry = - persquare 3° 
Ditto bedded in mortar and pointed 
both sides - - - - ditto 5°6 
Plain tiling laid to 3hin. gauze and 
bedded in mortar - - - ditto 7:0 
Ditto ditto 4in, gauge - - ditto 6°3 
Hours of 
Slater and 
Slater's Work. Labourer. 
Doubles (12in. by 8in.) slating, holed to 
gauge ani laid complete - per square 6:0 
Ladies (16in. by 8in.) slating, ditto ditto 
ditto 5°3 
Viscountess (18in. by. 10in.) slating ditto 
ditto ~ - - - - ditto 5:0 
Countess (20in. by 10in.) slating ditto. 
ditto - - - - - ditto 4°6 
Marchioness (22in. by 12in.) slating ditto 
ditto - - - - - ditto 4:2 
Duchess (2tin. by 12in.) slating ditto 
ditto - - - - = ditto 3°8 
Hours of 
Thatcher 
Thatcher's Work. and Mate, 
Thatching roofs of farm _ buildings, 
labourers’ cottages, &c., complete, but 
exclusive of fixing roof timbers 
per square 5:8 
Re-coating existing thatched roofs, in- 
cluding preparing old thatch to receive 
new ~ - * - ~ ditto 3°7 
Hours of 
Mason's Work. Mason. 


Bath stone. 
Half plain or sawn work in beds and 


joints - - perft.super. °2 
Rough sunk work in beds and joints 

ditto °4 

Plain face, rubbed ~ “ - ditto °5 

Sunk ditto, ditto - - - ditto 48 

Moulded ditto, ditto « - ditto 1:2 


For circular work to any of the above 
items add 50 per cent. 
Portland stone. 
Half plain or sawn work in beds and 


joints - - - perft.super, ‘4 
Rough sunk work in beds and joints 

ditto” °8 

Plain face, rubbed = “ - ditto 1°0 

Sunk ditto, ditto <« “ « ditto 1°5 

Moulded ditto, ditto “ - ditto 2°2 


For circular work to any of the above 
items add 50 per cent. ° 
Hard York stone. 
Half plain or sawn work in beds and 


joints - = - perft.super. *7 
Rough sunk work in beds and joints 

ditto 14 

Plain face, rubbed < - - ditto 1°6 

Sunk ditto, ditto ~« “ « ditto 2:1 

Moulded ditto, ditto - - ditto 3°2 


For circular work to any of the above 
items add 50 per cent, 
Granite. 
Half plain work in beds and joints 


per ft. super. 1:0 

Rough sunk work in beds and joints 
ditto 2°0 
Plain faze, fineaxed  « - ditto 2°3 
Sunk ditto, ditto - ~ ~ ditto 3:5, 
Moulded ditto, ditto - - ditto 4°5 


For circular work to any of the above 
items add 50 per cent. 


Marble, 
Half plain or sawn work in beds and 
joints = . - perft.super. ‘8 
Rough sunk work in beds and joints 
ditto 1°5 
Plain face, polished - - - ditto 5:0 
Sunk ditto, ditto - - - ditto 7°5 
Moulded ditto, ditto - - ditto 11°0 


For circular work to any of the above 
items add 50 per cent, 


———— a 
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’ Hours of 
Mason's Work—cont. Mason and 


Masonry. Labourer. 
Rubble masonry in foundations, backs 
of thick walls, &c., with joints left 
rough - - - per yd, cube 
Ditto ditto in walls, and ditto ditto 
Rubble masonry in courses Sin. to 12in, 
high in walls, &c., including one 
bond stone in every 9 cub, ft, but 
exclusive of facings and pointiag 
ditto 4° 
Ditto ditto with beds horizontal and 
joints vertical, the joints being 
squared at least 3in. from the 
face, but exclusive of facings and 
pointing - - - - ditto 5:0 
Extra labour to preceding items for 
roughly-dressed facings and point- 
ing - - - peryd.super, °5 
Ditto ditto for hammer-dressed 
facings and neat-struck joint ditto 1:6 
Hours of 
Pavior and 
Parior’s Work. Labourer. 
gin, by 3in. by 6in, granite setts laid in 
parallel courses in gravel, including 
grouting with cement - per yd, super. 1:0 
Sin, by 3in. by Tin. ditto and ditto ditto 1:1 
Taking up old granite setts in mortar, 
cleaning and stacking for reuse ditto ‘2 


wr 
bo oo 


Cr 


Carpenter. 

Note,—It is assumed that the timber is sup- 
plied to the workmen in ordinary scantling sizes 
and board or batten thicknesses where required. 

Hours of 
Fir timbers. Carpenter. 
Fir fixed in wall plates, lintels, &c. 
per ft.cube °5 
Ditto in floor joists, rafters, ceiling 


joists, &e. - - - - ditto 7 
Fir framed and fixed in roof-trusses, 

&e. - ~ - «ditto Il 
Add extra to preceding items, if 

wrought - - - ditto 1°0 
Fir proper door frames - - ditto 3:2 
Oak ditto ditto - - - ditto 4°5 

Centering, Sc. 

Centering for concrete flats, including 

fixing and removal - persquare 5°8 
Ditto ditto wrought one side, with 

flush joints and ditto - - ditto 7:0 
Centering for plain arches, or vaulting 

and ditto - - - - ditto 8°5 
Ditto for large Poa groined arches, 

and ditto - - ~ ditto 12°5 


Centering to haha arches, including 
fixing and removal - perft.super. ‘2 
Ditto to door and window, openings, 
and ditto - - - - ditto ‘4 
Casing for concrete walls, including 
fixing and removal - peryd. super. ‘7 
Ditto ditto, wrought one side, with 
flush joints and ditto - - ditto 9 


Deal boardings and floors. 
Sin. rough boarding laid complete as 


to roots, &c, . - = persquare 2"4 
lin. ditto ditto - ditto 2°5 
qin. = ditto ditto - ditto 2°7 


#in, machine-prepared floor boarding, 


floors, &c., including cleaning off 


laid complete in batten widths a; to 
ditto 4°8 
lin, ditto ditto - ditto 5:0 
Zin. ditto ditto - ditto 5:3 
jsin. ditto ditto + ditto 5°6 
Deal doors, 
ia. rough-ledged door, includiag hang- 
ing - - - - perft. super, ‘15 
lin, ditto ditto -ditto ‘13 
fio. wrought, matched and beaded 
ledged door, including hanging 
ditto  °*30 
lin. ditto ditto ditto - ditto °35 
Add if braced - ° - - "05 
l3in. wrought framed and preced door 
or gate, including hanging . - ditto °70 


2in, ditto ditto ditto - ditto °75 
23in. ditto ditto ditto ~ ditto °385 
Big. ditto ditto ditto - ditto °95 
ljin. framed four panel square and 

flat door, including hanging - ditto °70 
liin, ditto ditto ditto ditto °75 
2in. ditto ditto ditto ditto  -°80 
Add for each side if moulded - ditto ‘1 


Deal doors—-cont. 


Walls and ceilings. 


Carpenter--cont, 


Hours of 


in. framed four panel bead butt and 
square door, including hanging 


Cast-iron pipes. 


2in, cast-iron pipes laid complete, in- 
eluding running joints with lead 


Oarpeater, 


ditto ‘8 
2in, ditto ditto ditto - ditto °9 
Add if bead butt both sides - ditto lL 
Add to preceding oS if hung fold- 

ing - - - - ditto 1 
Sashes and frames. 
Fir solid sash frames prepare | for I fin, 
sashes - - - perft, super. ‘45 
Ditto ditto 2in. ditto - ditto ‘50 
Deal-cased frames, with oak sank sills 
complete, prepared for IJin, sashes 

ditto 60 
Ditto ditto for 2in. sashes ~- ditto 70 
Add extra to preceding items for cir- 

cular heads (measured square) 100 
per cent. 
1din: deal moulded bar sashes and 
hanging - - - - - - “40 
Zin, ditto ditto mip ac bd 
Smith's Work. Hours of 
Smith and 
Wrought -iron pipes. Labourer. 
3in. wrought-iron pipes fixed with 
screwed ends, including bends, elbows, 
connections. &c.,complete per ft.run °10 
4in, ditto, ditto - - - ditto °12 
sin, ditto, ditto - - - ditto ‘14 
lin, ditto, ditto - - - ditto °16 
liin. ditto, ditto - - - ditto ‘19 
lin. ditto, ditto - . - ditto °22 
2in, ditto, ditto - - ~ ditto °25 


and caulking - per yd,run °30 
3in, ditto, ditto - 7 - ditto °25 
4in, ditto, ditto - - - ditto °3 
6in. ditto, ditto - - - ditto ‘4 
9in. ditto, ditto - - - ditto ‘5 
12in, ditto, ditto - - - ditto ‘6 
15in. ditto, ditto - - - ditto 7 
18in. ditto, ditto . - - ditto -°9 
24in, ditto, ditto - - - ditto 1-4 
Plasterer’s Work. Hours of 


Plasterer and 


Rendering with haired mortar to walls 


Labourer. 


and ceilings - per yd.super. ‘2 
Render and set with fine stuff - ditto  °35 
Render, float and set with fine stuff 

ditto °5 
Ditto ditto and set with putty and 
plaster - - ditto °6 
Lathing with double fir laths - ditto °2 
Render and float with Portland-cement 
mortar in. thick, and set with 

Parian or Keene’scement - ditto °9 
Render with Portland-cement mortar 

din, thick,including smooth-trowelled 

face - - - - ditt>s °5 
Render and float with Portland-cement 

mortar fin, thick, including smooth- 

trowelled face - - ditto --8 
Ditto ditto, ani jointed in imitation 

of stone - - - - ditto 1:0 
Render with Portland cement, and 

rough-cast with mortar and gravel 

ditto °6 
For circular work to any of the pre- 

ceding item3 adi 50 per cent, 
Cornices ard mouldings. 

Plain cornices and mouldings in plaster 

erft, super. <-£ 

Ditty ditto in Portland-cement ditto °5 
Bead and quirk under 2in. girth in 

plaster - = - perft.run 07 
Ditto ditt» in cement . - ditto 10 
Double or staff besdi under 3in, girth 

in plaster - - - - ditto ° 
Ditto ditto in cement . - ditto 
For cireular work to any of the pre- 

cedinz items add 50 per cant, 

: . Hours of 
Colouring, Xe. Labourer. 
Limewhiting or colouring 1 coat 
per yd. super. °05 
Ditto, ditto 2 coats - - - ditto .09 
Distemper in colours, lcoat. - ditto *07, 
Ditto ditto 2 coats - - - ditto, °12 
Clearcolle and whiten ceilings - ditto °15 


Plumber's Work, Hours of 
Lead flats, gutters, Se. 4b eens 
Milled sheet lead laid in gutters, flats, 
flashings, &c, - - - percwt. 3:3 
Ditto in cisterns, safes, sinks, &c., but 
exclusive of solderedjoints - ditto 4:2 


Lead service pipes. 
sin, lead pipes, fixed complete, in- 
cluding ordinary bends and running 


joints - - - perit.rua  °12 
Zin. ditto ditto - - ditto , 14 
lin. ditto ditto - - ditt»  °16 

| l}in. ditto ditto - - ditto 20 
lin. ditto ditto - - ditto “24 
Zin. ditto ditto - - ditto “28 


Svil and ventilating pipes. 

|  2in. drawn lead pipes, fixed with lead 
tacks spaced 3ft. apart, including 
running joints, but exclusive of 


bends, &c. - - - = ditts ~-3 
2hin. ditto ditto - - & ditto 35 
3in, ditto ditto - - = ditts 4 
35in. ditto ditto - - = ditto” ~*b 
4in. ditto ditto . - - ditto  .6 
5in. ditto ditto - - = ditto “7 
6in. ditto ditto - . - ditto. °8 
Painter's Work. Hours of 
Plain painting. Painter, 
Knot, stop, and paint 1 coat plain 
painting - - peryd.super. °30 
Add for each additional coat - ditto +15 
Knot, stop, and paint 1 coat on fascias, 
eaves of projectingroofs,&c, ditto 4 
Add for each additional coat - ditto +2 
Haves gutters, §¢. “ 
Paint 1 coat on eaves gutters, rain- 
water pipes, &c., including prepara- 
tory scraping - =e Ot) VOuecu Tyee | E 
Add for each additional coat - ditto +8 


Sash or door frames. 
Knot, stop and paint 1 coat on sash or 
door frames (one side) - - each ~* 
| Add for each additional coat - ditto  °25 
Knot, stop and paint 1 coat on sash 
squares - - per doz. squares °6 
Add for each additional coat - ditto +3 


Glaziers Work, Glazier, 
Cutting and puttying sheet-glass in 
new sashes - - per ft. super.) 7 = 2 
Ditto ditto in old sashes, including 
hacking-out old glass and painting 


rebate - - - - ditto “4 
Cutting and puttying Zin. plate-glass 
in new sashes - - - ditto +3 


Ditto ditto in old sashes, including 
hacking-out old ehas and painting 


rebate - = - - ditto °5 
Hours of 
Paperhanger’s Work, Paperhanger, 
Trimming and hanging common wall 
papers - - perpiece °8 


Ditto ditto with full or half-s utin papers 
in good work, including pumicing and 


sizing walls - ~ . - ditto 1°2 
Add extra to preceding items for paper- 
ing to ceilings - - - - ditto °3 


Add extra for stripping-off old paper, 
including washing, stopping ani pre- 

paring old walls for newpaper ditto <7 

The following particulars relating to the 

various weights and -measures of building 
materials ia ordinary use are grouped under 
their respective trade headings for convenience 
of reference :— 
Hecavator. 

1 tun as filled into caris=22 cub. ft. of sand 
= 23 cub. ft. of ballast, shingle or gravel = 
18 cub. ft. of clay or marl=29 cub. ft. of chalk 
in lump=33 cub, ft. of earth mould, 

1 load=1 ton in weight=27 cub, ft. in bulk of 
ordinary materials. 

1 cub. yd. =27 cub. ft.=21 bushels, 

1 navey’s barrow = 5 cub. yds, 


Weight of Hurths, Sc. (Solid contents). 


Weight per Tacr2as2 of bulk 


yd. eub, when dry. 

Owts, 
Gravel or shingle - 30 qo 
Clay - - - 3l 4 
Chalk - - - 39 3 
Sandstone - = 39 5 
Granite “ ~ 42 % 
Slate - = - 43 % 


(To be continued.) 
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ST. MARGARET’S CHURCH, 
POLMADIE, GLASGOW. 


FJVHIS church is the last of-a series which has 

been designed for the late Dr. Macleod, of 
Govan.  Great.difficulty was experienced at the 
outset by the discovery that the ground was 


artificial, and that to about a depth of 30ft. it | 


consisted of loose tipped-in soil filling up a | 


disused clay-pit. But this difficulty has been 
successfully overcome by the construction of a 
complete fender of steel girders and concrete 
over the whole area covered by the buildings. 
The church consists of a large nave with one 
side aisle divided from the nave by a _ high 
arcade of four stone arches. The chancel is a 


' ordinary traffic. 


large one and contains oak choir-stalls, while | 


at the extreme east end, on a platform elevated 
several steps, stands the oak communion table. 
The chancel is lighted by a three-light window 
in the gable and by two side-lights. Beneath 
the gable window there is a stone reredos with 
canopies, and arranged on either side are stone 
benches with dorsals for the elders, There is a 
large chapel on one side and an organ-chamber 
on the other. Near the entrance porch a vaulted 
baptistery has been built. The font is in the 
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ST, MARGARET’S CHURCH, POLMADIE, GLASGOW. 


form of a basin projecting from a large niche in 
the wall and supported on columns. The church 
is built of red freestone throughout in the tran- 
sitional style from Norman to Early English. 
A certain piquancy is given to the design by 
the intermingling of round and pointed arches, 


THE GREATEST BRIDGES. 


\ J] HAT will be the largest bridge in this 

country since the Forth Bridge has just 
been commenced across the Tyne for the North- 
Eastern Railway Co, by the Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineering Co., Darlington. The contract 
price is £470,000. The present structure, built 
by Robert Stephenson, cost £490,000, and has 
three sets of rails and a roadway underneath for 
The new structure is for rail- 
way traffic only, with four sets of rails, and will 
have two enormous spans of 300ft. each across 
600ft. of waterway, so that there will be only 
one central pillar in the river. In connection 
with this bridge a ‘M.I.C.E.” writing to the 
‘Daily News” has supplied some interesting 
facts. He says:—We must cross the Atlantic 
to find a suspension bridge which can compare 
with the cantilevers of the “ Forth.” The New 
York and Brooklyn suspension bridge has a 
maximum span of 1,600ft., which is therefore 
the second longest span of any existing bridge. 
These structures have been for a long time 


| tabooed in England for the purpose? of carrying 


| 


The roofs are of dresse| timber open to tke | 


ridges, and the floors of red til s, 


The church is seated with chairs and accom- | 


modates 800 persons. The hall, which adjoins, 
is built of pressed brick and has a simp'e 
open-timber roof ; it accommodates 300 persons, 
In close proximity to the church is the manse, 
which is of simple construction and, though 
small, very compkt2. The whole work h s 
been carried out to the designs of Mr. P. 
Macgregor Chalmers, with Mr. R, Kelly as clerk 
of works. The cost is about £7,000. The 
contractors were :— Mason, Bar'as & Co.; joiner, 
Miller & Murry ; plumber, Fyfe & Allan; plas- 
terer, MecKillan; s'ater, McOuat & Sons; 
glazier, Macdougall ; gasfittings, Milne & Son; 
smithwork, Adam & Son; heating, Combe & 
Sn ; and oak furniture, James Grant. 

A New House at Monks, Warnham, is being 
erected for Mr, C. F, Gill, K.C., the well-known 
barrister, from plans by Messrs, Wheeler & 
Lodge, architects, of Horsham, 
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railway traffic, and will in all probability never 
be again employed in that capacity. The Clifton 
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Bridge can boast of a span of 700ft. ; Teiford’s 
old design over the Menai Straits, which is 
eighty years of age, is good for 570ft. ; and the 
Albert Bridge at Chelsea is content with a 
modest main span of 400[t. The corresponding 
dimensions of the other suspension bridges over 
our metropolitan river are somewhat less. It 
may be mentioned that the central spans of the 
Forth Bridge, gigantic though they are, will be 
thrown complete'y into the shade when the 
Americans build their contemplate | suspension 
bridge over the river Hudson, with its stupendous 
clear stretch of 3,100ft. American engineers 
have estimated that the practical maximum 
span of suspension bridges is not les3 than 
4,335ft., or just four-fifths of a mile. 

When we turn to the iron and steel arch type 
of bridge the comparisun of ourselves with other 
countries is very mirked. It is true that so far 
as cast-iron is the material employed old South- 
wark Bridge, with its central span of 210ft., still 
holds the record, Sunderland Bridge, over the 
Wear, comes next, with a span of 236ft. There 
are two cast-iron bridges in the Severn Valley— 
the Victoria, opened in 1861, and the Albert 
Edward, three years subsequently. These arches 
have each a span of 200ft., and are the largest 
examples ever built to carry railway traffic. Our 
own specimens of wrouglit-iron and stcel arches 


| 


culminate, so far as length of span is concerned, 
in proportions so moderate that the less said 
about them the better. Their dimensions are 


| about a third of those of the arched steel bridge 


across the Niagara River, a short distance below 
the Falls, erected three years ago. This struc- 
ture has the unique and exceptional span of 
840ft. The ordinary lattice bridge, of which 
that carrying the railway over the Thames at 
Blackfriars may be taken as a fairly good, 
though rather old, design, attains a span under 
more modern conditions of more than 500ft. 
Th2 Britannia Bridge, of the tubular form, spans 
the Straits with openings 460ft: long, and 
Brunel’s great work over the Tamar has a span 
of 455ft.: both these structures were built- half 
a century ago. Lastly, a word may be said re- 
specting bridges of masonry. While these will 
not be expected t) attain to the dimensions of 
the more modern models, they come very near 
toa maximum span of 300ft. Until the other 
day the record for these structures was held by 
the bridge over Cabin John’s Creek, in America, 
which had a span of 220ft. The latest example 
of masonry bridges is the great Luxembourg 
arch, with a principal span of 277ft. Half of 
this bridge is completed, 
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P, MACGREGOR CHALMERS, I,A., ARCHITECT, 


Masters and Men, 


The Dispute at Bristol is to be referred to an 
arbitrator. The masters in December last 
served a six months’ notice upon the various 


| operative societies connected with the Luilding 


trades for a reduction of wages and an alteration 
in rules. This has been considered by the 
various societies, and interviews have taken 
place between representatives of the two 
parties. The operatives have resisted the pro. 
posals, and the members of the Master Builders’ 
Association, after reconsidering the matter, 
offered conciliation through the medium of the 
Board of Trade. All the societies, with the 
exception of two, namely, the masons and the 
bricklayers, accepted the proposal. This appeal 
to the Board of Trade is made under the Trades 
Dispute Act of 1896, under which two aggrieved 
parties can make representation to the Board of 
Trade, who then appoint a conciliator. The 
joint application was despatched at the end of 
last week, and the two societies who objected to 
this course of procedure were informed of the 
fact. The masons have since intimated to the 
Masters’ Association that they would reconsider 
their decision, which will shortly be communi- 
cated, 


——~_ 
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_ Keystones 


_A List of the Old Churches of Devon, by Mr. 
Harbottle Reed, architect, of Exeter, is given in 
No. 2 of “ Devonia,” a publication of the United 
Devon Association, 17, Bedford Circus, Exeter 
(price 2d.), An outline map is also given. 


Kylemore Castle and Estate, in the heart of Con- 
nemara, county Galway, Ireland, will be put up 
for auction on June 18th by Messrs. H. EK. Foster 
& Cramfield, auctioneers, of 6, Poultry, H.C. 
The castle occupied seven years in erection ; 
it was begun in 1864. The architects were the 
late Mr. S. Ussher Roberts and Mr, J. F. 
Fuller, F.S.A. a 


* The Memorial to Archibald Forbes, the famous 
war correspondent, which has been placed in 
the crypt of St. Paul’s Cathedral, consists of 
a slab of Brazilian green onyx measuring 4ft. by 
2ft. Yin. Inthe centre is a portrait medallion 
in bronze, and a bronze wreath of holly and 
laurel tied with a silver ribbon, surrounds the 
portrait. The tablet was designed by Mr. H. C. 
Fehr, and executed by the Art Memorial Co., of 
West Norwood. 

A New Board School at Newhaven has been 
erected. The total cost is about £9,000. The 
architect is Mr. H. Ward, of Hastings; the 
builder, Mr, Mark Woolgar, of Newhaven ; clerk 
of the works, Mr. J. H. Kempsted. It is built of 
red bricks and rough-cast, The walls of the 
rooms are of -Lrown-glazed bricks with a blue 
string-course, forming a kind of dado. The 
whole building is fitted with hot-water apparatus 
by Messrs. Upfield & Sons, Hastings, The class- 
rooms have air shafts and Boyle’s patent 
ventilators.) 

_ New Police Court Buildings at Loughborough are 

being erected in extension of the present block. 
Messrs. Everard & Pick are the architects. 
The new block will consist of a court-room, hall, 
two magistrates’ retiring-rooms, and magistrates’ 
clerks’ room, with lavatories attached. The 
elevations to Wood Gate are to be faced with 
white bricks, with Ketton stone dressings. The 
rocfs are to be covered with old Swithland 
slates. The building contract has been let to 
Messrs, W. Moss & Son, of Loughborough, for 
£4,599, = 

New Batts for Holborn have just been com- 
pleted in Broad Street. The architects were 
Messrs. J. & 8, Flint Clarkson. The bath is 
contained in a hall measuring 105{t. by 41ft., 
with a height of 35ft. from the water. Included 
in the whole building - which is an extension of 
the old baths in Endell Street—are nineteen 
first-class and thirty-seven second-class private 
baths for men and seven first-class and eight 
second-class baths for women, and a large 
second-class swimming bath. There are also 
club-rooms for the use of swimming clubs, a 
committee-room and a large laundry. 

The Garden City Association has decided to come 
before the country with a company having a 
capital of £20,000 to purchas2 an estate for the 
purpose of putting their principles into practice. 
This was approved at a meeting held last week 
at the Holborn Ristaurant. <A letter was read 
from Messrs. Emmerson, surveyors, Hull, in which 
they stated that it was their intention to build 
1,000 houses, with 600 sq. yds. of garden to each, 
at a total cost of about £420,000. The company 
for carrying out the scheme was called “ The 
Yorkshire Garden City Association, Ltd.,” and 
it was intended to follow the plans of Bournville 
and Port Sunlight, 

Patenting during 1901.—The Comptroller- 
General’s annual report for 1901 shows that 
there were 26,777 applications for patents, and 
that the surplus of receipts over payments was 
£107,291, an increase of £1,867 over 1900. The 
total cost of the new Patent Office, off Chancery 
Lane, including the site and £6,800 for furni- 
ture, has been £163,750, During 1900, 331 com- 
plete specifications were accepted under the 
clas3 “ Buildings, &c.” ; 110 under ‘“ Cements, 
&c.”; chimneys, &c., 48; closets, &c., 133; 
drains, &c., 57; hinges, &c., 114; sewage, &c., 
47; and ventilation, 51, During 1901, 22 trade- 
marks relating to manufactures for bui!ding and 
decoration were advertised and 20 registered, 
and in the class of “ Engineering, architectural 
and building contrivances” 40 were advertised 
and 37 registered, 
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| erected at a cost of about £5000. 


A New Vicarage at Sutton is being erected on 
a site in New Street by Mr. Thomas Woods, of 
St. Helens, from plans by Messrs. Willink & 
Thicknesse, Liverpool. 1t will be of red Ruabon 
bricks, with a red tile roof. The total cost will 
be about £2,500. 


A Bronze Statue of Major Prince Christian Victor, 
of the King’s Royal Rifles, who died in South 
Africa, is proposed to be erected at the foot of 
Thames Street Hill, Windsor, in a recess by.the 
Dean’s Yard. The work was originally entrusted 
to the late Mr..Onslow Ford, who died within a 
few days after the commission was given to him. 
The work has now been placed in the hands of 
Mr. Goscombe John, R.A., and will be executed 
within the next twelve months, 


A Monument in Valenciennes has been erected 
to commemorate the heroic defence made by 
that city in 1793. The statue of “ Defence,” set 
on a column, is the work of M: Gustave Crauk, 
and is a replica of the sculptor’s “ Victoire” in 
the Square des Arts et Métiers. A Musée Crauk, 
containing about 200 of the artist’s best works, 
and to the memory of Eugéne Guillaume, the old 
architect of the Palais du Louvre, has also 
been openéd. Both men were born in Valen- 
ciennes. 


A Discovery of Idols.—In the neighbourhood of 
Dan some natives, under the direction of M. 
Durighello, the eminent French architect, were 
excavating, when one of them dug up bronze 
statues which proved to be the Jewish idols men- 
tioned in the Bible. One represents Baal, the 
other Astarte. “The hair of both is plaited. 
Astarte wears an ornament resembling a crown, 
and the arms are cros3ed on the breast. Baal’s 
forearm is stretched forward, as if commanding. 
These treasures show traces of fire. They have 
been placed in the Musée Guimet, Paris. 

A New Chapel’ at Tonbridge School has been 
erected from designs by Mr. W. Campbell Joneg, 
A.R.I.B.A. . It will seat 500 persons, Two bays, 
cloisters and permanent vestries, however, re- 
main to be added when funds permit; the total 
cost will amount to £23,000 or £24,000, of which 
about £9,000 has still to be raised. The chapel 
is of fine proportions, and chiefly built of 
Kentish sandstone. The roof internally is 
constructed of pine, which has been painted and 
decorated in a simple scheme of grey, black and 
yellow by Mr Louis Davis. The length of the 
completed building will be 156ft. internally by 
41ft. wide, and the beight from the floor to the 
top of the arched ceiling is 58ft. 


The Hermes of Cythera.—M. André, of Paris, 


has undertaken the reconstruction of the statue 
commonly known as the Hermes of Cythera, 
The statue was found at the bottom of the sea 
in January last year, is a bronze life-size figure 
of an athelete of extraordinary beauty, and is of 
the best workmanship. The head, arms and 
upper part of the torso arein excellent preserva- 
tion; of the rest of the body, both legs have 
been found, as well as a considerable number 
of smaller fragments.. The almost complete re- 
construction of this priceless work of ancient 
art is therefore possible. It was at first decided 
to invite Messrs. Stiirm, of Vienna, whose mar- 
vellous success in piecing together the fragments 
of a bronze statue found at Ephesus has been 
universally recognised, to undertake the restora- 
tion. Messrs. Stiirm, however, insisted that the 
statue should be sent to their studio at Vienna, 
while the Greek Government declined to allow it 
to be removed from Athens. 


A New Church at Bryn, Port Talbot, has been 
The church 
is built with native stone, chisel bedded, with 
Bath stone quoins and dressings, The whole 
of tke interior woodwork is of pitch-pine; 
the floors, except the aisles, are of wood 
blocks, the aisles being paved with red adam- 
antine quarries. The interior structure of 
the church itself is of red bricks, with Bath- 
stone dressings. The size of the church is 60ft. 
by 30ft., the chancel 30ft. by 15ft., with a veatry 
12ft. by 12ft., and under the latter is a heating 
chamber. The lighting is by means of acetylene 
gas, fitted by Messrs, Bailey & Claysham, of 
Keighley. The contractors were Messrs Lattey 
& Co., Ltd., Cardiff, and the architect was Mr. 
F, B. Smith, of Port Talbot and London. The 
seating, choir stalls, reading-desks and pulpit 
are of pitch-pine, and are the handicraft of Mr, 
John Phillips, of Altrincham. 


The Arts and Crafts Exhibition Society will hold 
its next exhibition, not in the autumn of this 
year, but in January next, at the New Gallery. 

A Gloucester Architect’s Affairs.— A first meeting 
of the creditors of Mr. H. B. Guest, architect, of 
Gloucester, was recently held. Debtor’s gross 
liabilities were placed at £4,015 8s, 4d., of which 
£3,264 were to four fully-secured creditors, and 
there was an estimated surplus of £77 %s. 8d. 
on the whole estate. Debtor alleged as cause of 
failure “ unwise buying of land and building 
thereon, and inability to realise the same.” 

Rutherglen New Parish Church has just been 
completed from designs by Messrs. J. Burnet & 
Son, architects, St. Vincent Street, Glasgow. 
It has been erected at a cost of £10,000. The 
painting and decorations in the interior of 
the church have been executed by Messrs. 
Bryson Brothers, Glasgow and Rutherglen, The 
furnishings are by Messrs. Mann, Byars. 

New Sunday Schools at Kidderminster have been 
erected from plans by Messrs. Ingall & Son, of 
Birmingham, in connection with the Milton 
Hall, Kidderminster, The premises comprise a 
central schoolroom—size, 44ft. by 30f£t,—with 
classrooms opening out on three sides, There 
are also a number of classrooms around the 
gallery, which runs along one side and the end 
of the schoolroom, A small staircase leads from 
the superintendent’s platform to the upper 
classrooms. 

The Gavarni Monument, the work of MM. 
Denys Puech, the sculptor, and Henry Guil- 
laume, the architect, promises to be exceedingly 
characteristic of the subject. A bust in bronze 
will stand on a pillar, which will b2 decorated 
by figures in marble copied from the works of 
Gavarni. The fountain at the base will be 
decorated with quaint heads of the essentially 
French types made popular by the artist—the 
“lorette,” the “ étudiant,” the ‘“ débardeur,” and 
the ‘‘chicard.” From the mouths of these will 
issue the jets of water, 


A New Liberal Club at Neston, Cheshire, was 
opened recently. The building consists of large 
hall with gallery and stage capable of seating 
in all about 700 persons; billiard-room for 
three tables, which can also be thrown into 
large hall, by means of folding screens; dining- 
room, cloak-room, committee rooms, kitchen 
and serveries, secretary’s office, four bathrooms 
and heating chamber, and cellars in basement. 
A verandah has been placed along the west front 
which overlooks the bowling-green. The walls 
are of brick with red pressed-brick dressings and 
white plaster gables. The roof is covered with 
green slates. The internal work is pitch-pine 
varnished. The heating is by low-pressure hot- 
water pipes and radiators. The contract has 
been carried out by Mr. James EH. Evans, of 
Neston. The heating was done by Mr. Lewis 
Hill, Liverpool, and the architect was Mr. T. T, 
Rees, F.R.1.B.A., May Buildings, North John 
Street, Liverpool. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, June 11, 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON,.—Meeting at 
8pm. 
SOCIETY FOR THE PROTECTION OF ANCIENT 
BCILDINGS.—General Meeting at Burlington Houze 
at 3 p.m. 
JAPAN SOCIETY.—Annual General Meeting. 


Thursday, June 12, 
SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.— Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m. 


Friday, June 13, 
PHYSICAL SOCIETY.—Meeting at 5 p.m. 


Saturday, June 14, 
EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCLATION.— 
Visit to St. Monans Ohurch, Fife. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Second Summer 
Visit to Shiplake Court, Henley-on-Thames (Messrs. 
Ernest George & Yeates, architects), at 12.30. Camera 
and Oycling Olub ride to Cobham, Surrey. 


Monday, June 16. 
ROYAL GEOGRAPHICAL SOCIETY.—Dr. M. A. Stein 
on “Geographical Archeological Explorations in 
Chinese Turkistan,” at 8.30. 


Wednesday, June 18, 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCTATION.— 
Students’ Sketching Club Excursion to Guildhall, 

Newcastle, at 6 p.m. 


Thursday, June 19. 


SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES OF LONDON.—Meeting 
at 8.30 p.m, 
SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 


FINE ARTS—Annual Dinner, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


| BUILDING: 

| Chapelthorpe, Wakefield—Ohuroh Works oe ee 
| Londonderry—Villa .. 5 oe ve . 

Brighton—Pavilion at Sanatorium ee os os 


Hastings—Boundary Wall . 
Allerton Bywater, Yorks—House. 
Bingley, Yorks—Additions to National Schools 
Olayton, Yorks—Boiler-house, &c. 

Greetham, nr. Horncastle, Lincs—Ohureh Restoration 
Omagh—Chapel ie ve 
Newmarket —Portland Cement as 
Pentre, Wales—Ten Urinals, including Brickwork, &e. 


ee oe oe ob) 


or 


| Tanerdy Farm, near Nantgaredig—Out-Honses . 


| Wortley, Leeds—Sixteen Scullery Houses 


| Hadley, Salop—Cemetery Chapel Lodge .. oe 


| Cothi Bridge—Renovation of Ohapel .. 
| Glasgow--Farm Colony Block 

| Cwmaman, Wales—Olassrooms, &c., to nepal 
| Birkdale—Oemetery Chapel and Lodge . 


| Dewsbury—-Oovered Market 
| Mansfield—Alterations, &c., to Town Hall 


| Rugby—Five Shops, Assembly Hall, &c. 
| London, N.—Schools., 


| Broomhill—Store Premises and House 


Loudon, S E.—New Flooring to Workhouse Dining Hall 
Edinburgh— Go fer’s Shelter, Tool House, &c, 


Little Mill, Mon—Farm House ., ve : 
Manchester—U nderground Lavatory .. 

West Cornforth, Durham—Olub, Hall & Manager’ s Ho. 
Bradford--Laundry, Oookery, &e., at School 
Brighouse—Silk Mill, &e. .. 
Cork—Residence and Offices 
Deal--Orphanage at Oonvent 
Devonport—Brick Oulverts 


ee 


oe oe 


oe ee oe 


ee ee 
oe oe 


Castlebar—Extensions to Asylnm 
Oarlisle-—Five Houses me aS 
Idle, near Bradford—Sunday Schools ee 
Loddon, Norfolk—School Enlargement., 
Skewen, Wales—School for 440 Boys 


oe 


Presteign—Alterations, &c., to School .. 


Tal-y-llyn, near Brecon—Four Cottage ¥ Villas. a a 


Heywood—Portland Oement, Lias, Lime, &e. i 


Mansfield- Alterations, &e, to Public Baths 
Worthing—-Brick Chimney "Shaft ws 


ee 
ee 
ee 


ee ee ee 


London, W.O. —Workmen’ 8 Dwellings 


ee ee ee 


Wyndham Row, Cumberland—Alterations to Schools 
London, N.W.--Workmen’s Dwellings .. 
Southampton-—Nurse’s Home at Hospital ‘ 
Pontyrhyl, Bridgend, Glam —Additions, &c., to School 
Cross Keys, Mon--Alterations, &c., to School . oe 
Leeds —-Shops and Waréhouse Premises . ‘ 
Hemsworth, near Wakefield — Workhouse Infirmary . “9 
Bristol—Reliet Culvert 
Halifax—aA lterations 
Hull —Rebuilding Inn et 
Rhos, near Ruabon—Qhapel a ee oo 
London, N W.—Public Oonveniences ., oe 
London, W.—Branch Library AS 

London, W.—Engine and Accumulator Rooms, &e. 
Hampstead, N.W.--Public Conveniences 


ee °° 


ee oe ee ee oe 


ee - ee ee ee 


ee 


| St. Just, Cornwa)1—Renovaticn and Reseating ‘Uhapel 


| Grimethorpe Oolliery, near Cudworth—Ohurch 
| Hatton, near aru Peivate Lunatic Asylum 
| Shepherd's Bush, W. 


| Edinburgh—Alterations &c., to Schools” 


Kilbeggan—Convent Chapel oe 
Dundee—Masonry, &c., for Bridge 
Halifax—Five Houses 


ee ee ee 


-—Workhouse and Infirmary 
London, 8.W.—Technical Institute 
Ilford--School 6 5 
West Bromwich—Schools 30 oe 
Horsforth—Church Aisle, &c. 


of oe 


ee oe ee 
oe 


Badshot Lea, near Aldershot_-Chureh oa a 
Acton, W. —Public Baths .. ae 
Tresawle, Cornwall —Stable and Wain house 
Manchester-—Portland Oement, Lime, &c. 
Bedwas, Mon—Additions, &c., to School 
Oairo — Bookcase, Oupboards, &o., at Museum . 
Hornchurch—Extension, «&e., of Oburch 
Plasgow— College Buildings oe 
Carshalton, Surrey—Convalescent Hospital a 

Bush Hill Park, Enfield—Three Houses and Five Shops 
Plymouth— Concrete Foundation for Memorial 


ENGINEERING : 


Burnbam, Somerset—Sewer, Road, &c. ., 
Harrogate— Light Railway ., ‘ 


ee ee 


ee 


of ee 


| London, E.O —Machines, Material, Wagons, Hud, L. Oranes 


Greenock—Addition to Bridge ., oe 
Manchester—Electric Tram ‘l'rolley Wire, &o.. bac 
Rotherham—Electrical Sundries ,, 
Birr, Ireland—Gas Engine, &c. 


| Hilla Green, near Scarboro’ —Rebuilding Iron and 


Steel Bridge. 
Abertillery— Reservoir . 
Boldren, near Barnara Oastle—Waterworks aS 
Hilla Green, near Scarboiough—Rebnilding Iron and 
Steel Bridge. 
Brownies Taing, Zetland —Pier, Hauling Slip and 
Access Road. 
Ashton-under-Lyne—Machinery ., or : 
Newport, Mon.—Transporter Bridge... aA 
Kils) th—Laying two mises of Water-pipes ., 
Newton Abbot, Devon—Sluice Valves, wc. 
Newton Abbot, Devon--Waterworks ., na 
London, E.O. —Roofing (5 Spans, LOOft. by. 25ft. ) 
Hoddesdon, Herts—Gas Lighting Lamps in District .. 
St. Annes-on-Sea—Fire Alarms 
Rotherham—Electrical Plant 
Hadham Mill, Herts—Reconstructing Bridge . Go 
Stretford, Manchester—Electrical Plant 
Warrington—Electric Tramcars ,, 
New Brighton, COheshire--Reseryoir, &e. 
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oe 
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FOR WHOM. 


F. M‘Laughlin ., 
Oorporation 
Guardians ais 
G. Johnson 36 


ee ee 


North Bierley Union Guardians 


Urban District Council a0 
Rhondda Urban District Council 
Southwark Union Guardians 
Town Oouncil .. 


Uorporation |.. 


Working Men's Social Olub Oo., Ltd, 


School Board ., 


HE 


Parish Oouncil 


Heckingham School Board 
Coedfranc School Board 


Lunacy District Board 
J. Stephens 


Water Board .. oe 
Urban District Council a0 
Oorporation 
Corporation 
Corporation 
Corporation .. 
Oo-operative Society .. 

Edmonton School Board 
London County Council 


oe ee ee 


ee oe 
ee 
ee 


| Great Broughton School Board 


St. Pancras Borough Oouncil 
Bettws School Board., 

Risca School Board 
J. Pickersgill ., an 
Union Guardians cit 


ee 
oe oe 


oe 
oe 


Estates and General Purposes Comittee 


City Improvement Oommittee 
Hampstead Borough Oouncil 
Ealing Town Oouncil oe 
Fulham Guardians ., 6 
Borough Oouncil 
Oo-operative Society 


Town Council ., 


Hammersmith Board of Guardians 


London County Oouncil 
School Board 
Schooi Board 


oe 
ee oe oe 


ee ee oe 


School Board., 


District Council ee 

Gas Oommittee 
School Board .. ee 
Public Works Department 


Technical College Governors 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Corporation ., 
Bengal-Nagpur Rly. Co., Ltd. 
Renfrew District Committees 
Tramways Oommittee 
Oorporation 
Guardians 


ee ee oe 


Urban District Council bie 
Startford Rural District Council 


Oorporation 
Oorporation ., 
Town Oouncil ., oe 
Rural District Council 
Rural District Oouncil An 
South Indian Rly. Oo., Ltd.., 
Urban District Vouncil 
Urban District Oouncil 
Corporation .,. 
Oounty Oouncil _ 
Urban District Council 
Corporation ., 

Wallasey Urban District Council ; 
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FROM WHOM FORMS OF THNDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


L. Busch, Ohapelthorpe Vicarage, Wakefield. 

. M’Garth, 28-Oarliste Road, Londonderry. 

F. J. 0. May, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Brighton. 

A. W. Jeffery, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

A. Hartley, Architect, County Ohambers, Oastleford. 

W. R. Nunns, Architect, Market Street, Bingley. 

8. Spencer, 344 Great Horton Road, Bradford. 

Boreham & Morton, 24 John Street, Sunderland. 

J. L. Donnelly, Architect, Omagh. 

8. J. Ennion, Clerk, Deva Chambers, Newmarket. 

W.J. Jones, Engineer, Couneil Offices, Pentre. 

T. Howell, Goder Farm, Nantgaredig. 

G. D. Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Streat, E.0. 

R. Morham, City Architect, Public Works Office, City Chambers, 
Edinburgh, 

W.S. Braithwaite, 6 South Parade, Leeds. 

E. J. Williams, 31 High Street, Oardiff. 

Oity Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

H. T. Gradon, Architect, Market Place, Durham. 

T. Garbutt, Clerk, Board’s Office, Manor Row, Bradford. 

G. Hepworth, 20 Bradford Road, Brighouse. 

W. dH. Hill & Son, 28 South Wall, Cork. 

Convent, West Street, Deal. 

Borough Surveyor, Devonport. 

O. R. Dalgleish, Architect, Oentral Chambers, Wellington. 

J. T. Kelly, Olerk, Lunatic Asylum, Castlebar. 

Johnstone Brothers, 39 Lowther Street, Oarlisle. 

J.P. Kay & H. W. Long, 10 St. Paul’s Street, Leeds. 

A. Pells, Architect, Beccles. 

J. O. Rees, Architect, St. Thomas’ Ohambers, Neath. 

KH. Thomas, Fynondilo, Nantgaredig. 

R. W. Thomas, Architect, Victoria Chambers, Llandrindod, Wales. 

A. Skirving, 123i West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

H. Waters, Architect, Beaufort. 

G. Thomas, 12 Fforchaman Road, Owmaman, 

J. Diggle, Water Engineer, Board's Offices, Heywood. 

A. Schofield, 45 Weld Road, Birkda'e. 

H. Dearden, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 

R. F. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfi:ld. 

R. F. Vallance, Borough Surveyor, Mansfield. 

Borough Surveyor, Manicipal Offices, Liverpo3l R2ad, Worthin s. 

dk Franklin, Architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 

J. Moule, Olerk, Brettenham ‘Road, Upp2r Edmonton. 

Architect’s Department. Housing "of Working Olass2s Branch, 19 
Oharing Cross Road, 8.W. 

W. G. Scots & Co., Architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington, 

K. D. Young, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.O. 

Rualt & Young, 17 Southampton Street, Bloomsbury, W.0. 

D. Edmonds, Olerk, Capel Bach, Llangonoyd, near Bridgend. 

KE. H. Johnson, Architect Risea. 

T. Wion & Sons, 92 Albion Street, L-e13. 

T. H. Richardson, Architect, femsworth. 

T. H. Yabbicom, 63 Queen Square, Brissol. 

F. Fielding, 7 Fountain Street, Halifax. 

J. H. Hirst, City Architect, Town Hall, Hull, 

R. Owens & Son, 3 Crosshall Street, Liverpool. 

QO. E. Winter, Borough Eagineer. Town Hall, Haverstoc Hill, N.W. 

O. Jones, Borough Kngineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 

F..H. Medhurst, 13 Victoria Street, S. Ww. 

O. E. Winter, Boroagh Engineer, Town Hall, Hampstead, N.W. 

T. Tulip, Whinney Hill, Ohoppingtcn, 

J. Maddern, Pendeen, St. Just. 

W. H. Byrne, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

W. Mackison, 91 Commercial Street, Dundee. 

C. F. L. Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 

Boreham & Morton, ?4 John Street, Sunderland. 

E. Mansell, 47 Temple Row, Birmiagham. 

Giles, Gough & Trollope, 23 Oraven Street, Oharing Oross, W.O. 

Architect’s Department, 18 Pall Mall East, S.W. 

O. J. Dawson, Architect, Bank Buildings, Ilford, Essex, 

A. Long, 21 New Street, West Bromwich, 

J.B. Fraser, 8 Park Square, Leeds. 

Mr. Carfrae, 3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 

O. H. M. Mileham, Architect, Badshot House, Badshot, Lea. 

D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

H.S. Mitchell, Farmhouse, Tresawle, Probus, 

O. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 

J. H. Phillips, Architect, Olive Chambers, Winasor Place, Cardiff, 

Ohief of Administrative "Service, ¢ Cairo, 

H. W. Thompson, Berther Road, Hornchurch. 

H. F. Stockdale, 38 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Treadwell & Martin, 2 Waterluo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Crickmay & Sens, 13 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

F. W. Marks, 3 Staple Inn, W.O. 


gil 
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W.J. Press, Engineer, Town Hall, Burnham, 

E. W. D.xon, 14 Albert Street, Harrogate. 

Oompany’s Office, 132 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.0, 
R. Drummond, 2 Lyle:land Terrace, Paisley, 

J. M. M’ Elroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 

H. H. Copnall, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Rotherham, 

H. Dooley, Oierk, Board Room, Workhouse Birr, 

W. G. Bryning, Oounty Surveyor, Northallerton. 


T. Rees, Oorn Exchange Ohambers, Newport, Mon, 
J. H, Parker, Engineer, Post Otfice Ohambers, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
W. G. Bryning, Uounty Surveyor, Northallerton, 


G, R. & W. Jamieson, Jeffrey Street, Edinburgh. 


J. T. Earnshaw, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ashton, 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Newport. 

Kyle & Frew, 140 West George Street, Glasgow. 

W. Fox & R. A. Tatton, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster, 
W. Fox & R. A. Tatton, 5 Victoria Street, Westuninster. 
Ocmpany’s Offices, 55 Gracechurch Screet, H.C, 

P. R. Longmore, Olerk, High Street, Hoddesdon. 

T. Bradley, Olerk, Oouncit ‘Olfices, Sch. Drive, St. rsuubb wait as 
Kennedy & J enkin, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

U. A. Smith, 41 Parliament Street, 8. W. 

oO. H. Wordingham, 19 Brazennose Street, Manchester. 
Preece & Cardew, 8 Queen Anne's Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
J, H, Orowther, Engmeer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued, 
DATE OF | 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED, 
ENGINEERING—cont. : | 
| 
June 19 | Alexandria, Egypt—Swing Bridge over Canal oe ——— Inspector of Irrigation, 3rd Circle, Alexandria. 
-é 20 | Little Wceolton, Liverpool—Electric Lighting.. .. | Urban District Council ., ne .. RB. Simmons, Surveyor, Grange Lane, Gateacre, near Liverpool. 
” 20 Chelmsford—Pump Re. o _ os .. | Rural District Council ay ¥ Beil ds Dewhirst, Engineer, Avenue Ohambers, Ohelmsford, 
2 21 | Dundee--Steel Girder Bridge s ar SC: .. | Town Council.. Be ta Pe Ws Mackison, 91 Oommercial Street, Dundee. 
* 21 | Lisnaskea, Ireland—Wood Supply ‘. | Rural District Council > AL .. | J. O'R. Hoey, Clerk, Oouncil Offices, Lisnaske. 
9 21 Kirkcaldy—Electrie Wiring Central Station An . | Corporation ,, oe ory .. Kennedy & Jenkin, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
” 24 | Bury, Lancs—Tramways .. by .. | Tramways Committee | * 3 .. A.W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Oorporation Offices, Bury, 
” 24 | Southall, Middlesex—Alterations, &c., to Sewage Urban District Oouncil ., ., .. | R. Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall, 
Disposal Works. | 
= 30 | Sydney, N.S.W.—Bridge across Harbour ve = | Under-Secretary for Public Works, Sydney. 
” 30 | Pwlheli, Carnarvonshire--Harbour Works ., .. | Corporation ., oe ce x: .. | W. T. Douglass, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
July 31 | London, 8.W.—Self-propelled Lorry = Se -. | War Office Se va ae i« .. | Director of Army Oontracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
5 31 | Army Contracts--Se'f-propel'ed Lorry ., ae , | War Office ‘ se t, a ., | Director of Army Oontracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Sept. 1 | Valparaiso, Uhile—Electric Tramways .. an are A —-— | Ohilian Consulate, 10 Lime Street, E O. 
4 15 | Launcestop, Tasmania—Electric Power Transmission | Mayor and Aldermen rk .. ., | J. Terry & Oo., 7 Great Winchester Street, E.0, 
Extensions. | 
IRON AND STEEL: | 
June 12 | Oornsay Colliery, Durham—Tron Castings, &e. oe wae Berens & Lowe, Market Place, Durham. 
. 12 | Edinburgh—Iron Fencing, &c., in Park Town Council ., a 4 a” .. | R, Morham, Oity Architect, City Ohambers, Edinburgh, 
s 14 | Hilla Green, near Scarborough—Iron and Steel Work | Oounty Surveyor, Northallerton. 
| _ tor Bridge Rebuilding. 
= 14 | Manchester—Oast-iron Oar Wheels ., “it .. | Tramways Committee a ae ., | J. M. MElIlroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
= 14 | Manchester—Trolley tag Gre ste os A .. | Tramways Committee ig xe .. J. M. M, Hlroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
ey 16 | Heywood—Stores .. 5 [es Ne ; .. | Water Board .. re .. J. Diggle, Water Engineer, Board Offices, Heywood. 
. 17. Oroydon—Cast-iron Pipes | We E nt *" | Lunacy Visiting Committee’ Ae .. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Oroydon. 
aa 17 Newton Abbot, Devon—Oast-iron Pipes.. op .. | Rural District Council as eA .. | W. Fox & R. A. Tatton, 5 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
= 17 | Salford—Tramrails, &c. ‘ a .. | Tramways Committee x + ., | General Manager, Tramways Department, Towa Hall, Salford. 
= 17 | London, E.0.— Hardware, Iron, Steel, &c. : 12 | South-Eastern Railway Oo., Ltd. 5. ., | Company’s Offices, 55 Gracechurch Street, E.0. 
“ 19 | Pentre, ‘Glamorgan—Cast-i iron Pipes .. af .. | Rhondda Urban District Council ., | O. Thomas, Gas and Water Offices, Pentre, R.S.0., Glamorgan. 
~ 24 | Bury, Lancs—Rails, &ce. .. as a AA .. | Tramways Committee 4 a Bee W. Bralley, Borough Engineer, Corporation Offices, Bury. 
” 25 | Manchester—Iron Castings, &c. ., 7 ne .. | Gas Committee 2. a ‘a ‘| ©. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
June 12 | Rockdale—Painting Cemetery Seats and oe eek .. | Cemetery, &c , Committee .. +, .. | 5.8. Platt, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Rochdale. 
- 16 | Heywood—Oil, Lead Pipes, &e. .. .. | Water Board ., .. ..  «e | J: Diggte, Water Engineer, Board Offices, Heywood. 
“ 16 | Cwmaman— Painting and Renovating Chapel, &e. ., —-- G. Thomas, 12 Fforehaman Road, Owmaman. 
i 17 | London E.0.—Oils and Oolours .. ae am South Indian Railway Oo.,Ltd. .. _, | Company’s Offices, 55 Gracechurch Street, H.0. 
* 23 | Edinburgh--Painting at Schools . se A School Board ., fe ie Re .. Mr. Oartrae, 3 Qieen Street, Edinburgh. 
Be 25 | Manchester—Brushes, Paints, com | Gas Oommittee ve a LY .. _ O. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Towa Hall, Manchester. 
July 1 Yardley, Birmingham—Oleaning, Painting, &c., Schools | School Board ., oe Bs, a ,, | A. Harrison, 109 Oolmore Road, Birmingham, 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: | 
| 
June 12 | Uxbridge —Roadworks > re .. | Rurai District Council At ee . | J. F. Stow, Surveyor, Oorn Exchange, Uxbridge, 
- 12 | Burnham, Somerset — —Roads, Footpaths, ke. Ac es —_—_— W. J. Press, Surveyor, Town Hall, Burnham. 
i 12 | London, N.E.—Weodpaving aA a oe * Hackney Borough Council ., ae .. | N.Scorgie, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
a 13 Preston— Paving, Flagging, &c. .. a ag .. | Corporation .. a oe .. Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Preston, 
es 14 | Westhampnett, Sussex—F ints nd -. | Rural District Council Ae Me ..  W. P. Cogan, Oterk, North Pallant, Chichester, 
» 14 | Uckfield, Sussex—Hhre of Road Rollers... ae oe .. | Rural District Council Af ae .. | EF. Holman, Olerk, High Street, Lewes. 
a 16 | London, N—Road Works .. x om aid .. | Hornsey Urban District Oouncil ., .. | E. J. Lovegrove, Engineer to Council, Southwood Lane, Highgate, 
“- 16 | Reigate—Strect Improvements .. Ae Se ». | Lown Vouncil ., $e 35 ee ..  F.T. Olayton, Borough Surveyor, Reigate. 
=~ 16 | Saffron Walden, Essex—Tar-payving, &c. ee . | Town Oouncil ., oe oe °° .. _ A, H. Forbes, Borough Surveyor, Saffron Walden. 
a 16 Eastbourne— Impr uvement Works e . | Oorporation ., a we .. &R.M. Gloyne, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eastbourne, 
» 17. | Pontyrhyl, Bridgend, Glam — —Asphalting Playground | Bettws School Board oe oe ..  D. Edmonds, Clerk, Oapel Bach, Llangonoyd, near Bridgend. 
aa 17 | Salford—Tarred Macadam ,, i: ss es ., | Lramways Oommittee Ee; 2 .. Geueral Manager, Tramways Department, Towo Hall, Salford, 
A 17 | Horsham—Materials.. .. | Urban District Uouncil ie + ., 9S. Mitchell, Olerk, Couacil Offices, Horsham. 
” 18 | East Grinstead- —Road Materials and Steam-rolling .. | Urban District Council Pe te .. | R. Wilds, Surveyor, Urban Council Offices, Hast Grinstead. 
- 18 London, 8.W.—Making-up and Paving Streets .. | Fulham Borough Oouncil ., is .. | &. Wood, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Fulham, S.W. 
= 19 | London, W.—Makipg-up Reads .. | Ealing Town Council ite se . ©. Jones, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 
fm 19 London, N.W.—Wood and Sanitsry Block-paving .. | Hampstead Borough Council is .. | O. HE, Winter, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
A 24 | West Ham, E.—Making-up Streets rie AS ». | Borough Oouncil ae Se .. | J. @. Morley, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, West Ham. EH, 
| SANITARY : | 
June 12 | Chartham, Kent—Scavenging .. S4 a .. | Bridge Rural District Council qa ..  T. L. Collard, Olerk, Bridge, Canterbury. 
a 12 | Burnham, posereets ewer: &C. oe i oe te =o | W. J. Pess, Surveyor, Towa Hall, Burnham, 
mf 13 | Manchester—Urinal Stalls. oe we om ., | Sanitary Committee ., AC Re ..  Oity Surveyor, ‘own Hall, Manchester. 
a 14. Hayweod, Scotland--Drain— 2 ais ae .. | Gas Ooal Company ., we ve Johnstone & Rankine, 238 West George Street, Glasgow. 
A} 17. | Hamilton, Scotland —Drainage Works .. aa, .. | District Oommittee ., any ay .. | W. L. Douglas, District Hagineer, Disorict Offices, Hamilton. 
4 16 | Newmarket—-Breeze for Bacteria Beds ., 43 .. | Urban Distzict Council aS at . | 8,J. Ennion, Olerk, Deva Uhambers, High Street, Newmarket, 
re 16 | London, Ni—Sewer Works .. a = ., | Hornsey Urban District Council ., .. H.J. Lovegrove, Council’s Engineer, Southwooi Lane, Highgate, N. 
a 16 | Blackburn—Reconstructing Privies, &c. Re .. | Health Committee .. ‘Ng AG -. | W. Stubbs, Borough Haginezr, Municipal Offices, Blackburn. 
os 16 Horsham, Sussex—Sewer, «c. as 5 ae .. | Rural District Oouncil ne AC .. | M. Brooks, St. Leonard's Road, Horsvam. 
ni 18 | Dartford—Drain  ., Bi .. | Urban District Oouncil ., o6 .. | W. Harston, Surveyor, Sessions House, Dartford. 
. 19 | Ohester-le- -Street—Sewage-d' ‘sposal Works ete .. | Rural District Oouncil ye e .. | D. Balfour & Son, 3 St. Nicholas Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyn3, 
fn 20 Banff, Scotland—Drainage Works x na ,. | District Committee ., oe °° .. | J. Graut, 23 Castle Street, Bantt. , : 
i 21 Pontetract—Sew age Works En - ae .. | TownCouncil ., Ap ive ie ..  B, Latham, Parliament Mansions, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
fe 25 Manchester--Lime, &e. oe oe oe ., | Gas Committee oe a ., | O. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Towa Hall, Manchester, 
July 7 | South Stoneham- Sewerage Works p. a ., | Bural District Vouncil — 45 rie | Bailey-Denton, Son, Lawford & Symons, Palace Ohmos., Westminster. 
| TIMBER : | 
12 | Cornsay Colliery, Durbam—Timber .. .. ac ae | Ferens & Love, Marke’ Place, Durham. 
anid aie Heed tin ber = “s Me °* | Water Board .. A re .. | J. Diggle, Water Engineer, Water Board Offices, Heywood. 
s 17. | Salford—-Wood Blocks for Paving. fe oe .. | Tramways Oommittea™ - aC .. | General Manager, Tramways Department, Town Hall, Salford. 
Fe 25 | Manchester—Timb.r Ae ae Ena iA .. | Gas Committee ae wa on .. U. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Towa Hall, Manchester, 
me 
COMPETITIONS OPEN: 
DALE OE DESIGNS REQUIRED AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED 
DELIVERY. f 
June 12 | Crewe—Municipal Office and Council-Ohamber a £50, £25, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Offices, Orewe. 
= 16 | Hartshill, Stoke-on-Trent Nurses Home ., — - A. EH, Boyce ,Secretary, North Statfs [Infirmary and Eye Hospital, Hartshill. 
5 17 | Clonmel—Ten Labourers’ and Two Artizans’ Dwellings’ a J. F. O’Brien, Town Olerk, Corporation Offices, Clonmel, 
af 27 | West Hartlepool—School .., £75, £35, J. R. Smith, Olerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepool. 
33 30 | Liverp»0l—Oathedral (Port‘olios ‘ot Drawings or ‘Designs -— Hon, Secretary, Oommittee, Unurch douse, Souta Joan treat, Liver ool. 
in any Style to be sub nittel). 
Aug. 30 | Sunderland—Police and Vire-Brigade Buildings ., ae A £100, £50, £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderlind. 
30 | Deptford, S.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices ae Z £100, £75, £50, V. Orchard, Lown Olerk, 20 Lanner’s Hill, Deptford, S.E, 
Sept. 1-14 | st. Petersburs—Bridges over Great Neva River ae ae St. Petersoury GorodsKaja Uprawa, St. t’etersuurg. 
ie 15 | Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings .. as ae £250, £150, £100. Town Clerk, Liverpool. 
+9 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Baths, {a - £200, £100, £50, W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.O. Offices, Tottenham, 
Noy. 1 | Allahabad—Memorial to Queen “Victoria ve os a os 2,00) Rs, H.N,. Wright, Indian Oivil service, Al ababad, India, 
Wo date, | Rogerstone—lIsolation Hospital me oe or oe oe J. Thomas, Cierk to Saint Mellons 8.D.V., Qieen’s Hill, Newport, Mon, 
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A Coronation Panel. 


The influence of the Coronation is wide- 
spread, and we see in all directions special- 
made goods of every description. Builders and 
architects have not been neglected in this, for a 
coronation panel in buff or red terra-cotta has 
been prepared for them by Mr, Walwyn ‘T. 
Chapman, of Cleethorpes. From the illustration 
given in another part of this issue it will be 
seen that the design is a very pleating one, 
his Majesty's head being well and tuitably 
modelled, while set around the medallion at the 
corners are the emblems of our greater colonies, 
the whole intertwined by a floral design is relief. 
3elow this is a shield with the royal initials in 
the midst of the national flowers, while above, 
and set in a rounded pediment, a lion of valiant 
mien looks out on all. Jt is usual for terra- 
cotta makers to be always reviving the Italian 
Renaissance in their ornament: Mr. Chapman 
has adopted a plain floral treatment, leaving 
cherubs and strange animals to their own 
devices, 
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Some New Designs for Door Furniture. 


The design of fittings for doors is really 
governed by many practical conditions which, 
more often than not, are quite over’ooked. 
Prominent among these is the question of 
subsequent cleaning. Take bell-pushes, for 
example, The design of any bell-push is, or 
should be, entirely dependant on whether it is 
intended to be left as it leaves the workshop, 
allowing the weather to produce such effect as 
it will, or to be periodically cleaned and polished 
bright— if the former, perforations and incisions 
may be made as fancy directs ; but if the latter, 
then the practical effect of cleaning demands a 
plainly-treated surface and the absence of any 
places where the polishing paste can lodge. 
This is very obvious, but in nine cases out of 
ten it is entirely disregarded, with the result 
that fittings which look well enough when new 
have, under the cleaner’s hand, become pieces 
of dirt-fillkd metalwork. It is gratifying to 
know, however, that the modern tendency is 
towards a plain treatment. There are several 
examples of this in the new catalogue issued by 
Messrs. White & Sons (late Gibbons & White), 
of 207, Oxford Street, W. The designs have 
been prepared and executed with care, and many 
of them are very satisfactory. Architects should 
send for acopy of this interesting little catalogue. 


CURRENT MARKET PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£38. da. £8. d. 
Beans ae oF aa ASCE Sah) - 
Clover,.best ar -.- perload 415 0 510 0 
Hay, best .. oe oe do. 5 5 0 512 6 
Sainfoin mixture oe do. 410 0 5 5 0 
Straw eo ee oe do. 110 0 2 4° 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French ee perowt. 1/5 1 ¥e6 50 
Oolza Oil, English : do. nae A — 
Copperas .. A -- perton 2 0 0 — 
Lard Oil ar -. percwt. 212 0 2 12. .6 
Lead, white, ground,carbonate do. 1 4 10 — 
Do. red.. ae are do 1 0 44 — 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do: -1 11-14 — 


58.70. 
Petroleum, American... pergal. 0 0 6§ 
Do. Russian .,. do. 0 0 5¢ 
Pitch oe oe -. perbarrel 0 7 0 
Shellac, orange ., es percwt. 512 0 
Soda, crystals .. se | pertonso 8 2G 
Tallow, Home Melt ., percwt. 112 0 
Tar, Stockholm ,, sonDer Darrelad 92.66 
Turpentine Ag «» percwt. 116 0 
METALS, 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 
Iron, Staffs., bar 5 do. Cir) 
Do. Galvanised Oorru- 
gated sheet ., do. 11 15 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. IWS ¥¢ 
Do. do, English common 
brands .. a do. 11 19 
Do. sheet, English 31d 
per sq. ft.and upwards do. 13 5 
Do. pipe .. Se a6 do. 13 15 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. do. Seb 
Do. floor brads.. aie do. 9 0 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles .. ar do. 5 15 
Do. do. Mild bars ., - do. 6 10 
Tin, Foreign oe Se do 133, 0 
Do. English ingots a0 do. 133 0 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian ., do. 21 0 
Do. do. Vieille Montaigne. do 21 10 
Do. Spelter ee ae do 18 11 
TIMBER. 
SorT WooDs. 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel., perload3 0 0 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow ., perload 4 7 6 
Do. Pitch a0 ee do. 211 0 
Laths, log, Dantzio -. per fath.4 10 0 
Do. Petersburg +. perbundled 0 8 
Deals, Archangel 2nd&l1st per P.Std.16 15 0 
Do. do. 4th &8rd_—= do. 810 0 
Do do. unsorted do. 5 12 6 
Do. Riga ae we do. 615 0 
Do. Petersburg lst Yellow do. 16 0 0 
Do do. 2nd Wee do. 9 0 0 
Do ao. White do. T5720 
Do. Swedish .. x) do. (f Wye 
Do. White Sea a do. 3 65 0 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist.. do. 11 19 O 
Do. do. 2nd.. do.i 22 & 0 
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[June 11, 1902, 
TENDERS. 


In‘ormation from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
pevepeed unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work. 


ABERDEEN.—Accepted for the erection of a new poorhous 
Oldmill, for the Aberdeen Parish Council :-- a =e 


Pringle & Slessor, Thistle Lane, masons .., ... £10,320 
Leslie & Hay, Fraser Road, carpenters ay 6,960 
J. Bannochie & Sons, Belmont Street, 
DPlAStOrers Fy .0n) pccsl qeeeeeiest, eshte A 9,085 
John Dean, Queen Street, plumber ee 6,840 
John Grant, Gilcomston Steps, ironwork .. ... 2,777 


J. &S. Fyfe, Dee Street, painters and glaziers... 2,050 


AXBBIDGE (SOMERSET).—For the erection of a new infir- 
mary (about 60 beds) on a site ad,oining the existing workhouse, 
for the Axbridge Board of Guardians. Mr, A. Powell, A.M.I.C.E., 
engineer, 3 Unity Street, College Green, Bristot :— 

Stephens, Bastow & Co., Montpelier, Bristol... £6,997 0 

A. Wills & Sons, Spring Gardens, Bath ... .., 6,970 0 

R. H. B. Neal, Princess Square, Plymouth ... 6,886 0 

A.J. Bevan, Bedminster, Bristol... ... .0. se 0 

Pollard, Bridgwater... ss. isc yea sae es 0 

Walters, St. Andrew’s Road, Montpelier, 
* oe 0 


C. Bryer, Bridgwater asi wath, ie agale paeaten easter 
A.G. Colborne, Newport Street, Swindon ... 5,568 8 
G. Sprake, Milton, near Weston-super-Mare .., 
* Accepted. 


BEXLEY (KENT).—For the erection of farm buildings, farm- 
house, and lodge at Woollet Hall, Bexley, for Mr. Ronald Keep. 
Mr. Ernest H. Abbott, architect, 6 Warwick Court, Gray’s Inn, 
W.C. Quantities by Mr. A. Johnson, 34 Imperial Buildings, 


Ludgate Circus, E.C. :— 
Farm Buildings. 


Stebbing & Pannett ... ©... see wee .. £1,400 0 0 
EC ADON Riis sce 1,326 19 8 
W.H.Smith ... Sty wntce eto) 1,218 12 8 
Farmhouse, 
F. P. Duthoit ... Me ee ee ee 
We Gs Browar sel ca) oct ce wre eae cco eet Oe OO 
J. Lonsdale .., sist vse. Seale wee 933 0 0 
Rk. &. E. Evans 929 0 0 
HW. Danh Fen7 i. 918 15 10 
W.H.Smith ... re 8838 0 0 
Sr 'Sali Rhona Mes We 870 0 0 
Ellingham &Sons... ... 0 867 10 9 
Stebbings & Pannett ... 2. 0... as 750 0 0 
Lodge 
F. P. Duthoit .. Par 597 0 6 
R. & KE. Evans .. 526 0 0 
WG: Browak™ icc: cesta) ore ea ee 495 0 0 
J: Lonsdale 487 0 0 
8. Saltese sca) cool) ave. Sea wxay least Meet saciiarn 473 0 0 
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URES BROTHERS, LTD. 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. 


ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED. 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 


, CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


53b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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W. H. Smith .. 468 5 9 
Ellingham & Sons .. 457 138 0 
H. Dunn 45319 6 

00 0 O 


Stebbing & Pannett 


BRADFORD.—Accepted for the erection of Bradtord EKastbrook 
Mission Hall. Messrs. W. J. Morley, F.R.I.B.A. & Son, architects :— 


Mason J. Brown & Son, Bingley. 

Joiner ee nhough & Murgatroyd, Keighley. . 
Plumber Thompson, Leeds. S 
Plasterer hos. Bolton, Bradford. S 
Painter .. F. Holdsw orth, Shipley. = 
Slater . Hill & Nelson, Brad ford. 2 
Concreter (Not decided.) 


Ironfounder ""’ kK. & W.H. Haley, Bradford. 


BRENTWOOD.—Fer the erection of house and stabling, Hutton, 
architect, St. Stephen’s 


for Mrs. Farnes. Mr. J. Walter Wyles, 
Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C. : 

. Braty as s 0 0 
Hammond &Son ... teeter are 0 0 
Wes a Wt ce are, wan wacdcenal) svar wes Teas 78 0 0 
Smith & Son Renee? aida bea ese 2200.20) 0 
G. Abbott .., 2,184 0 0 
rH 063 5 10 


A. & J. Cross* Mee Rivalibaye liced 
* Accepted. 


the erection of a boundary wall and ex- 


BRIGHTON .—For 
Lewes Road, 


tensions to the Corporation tramways car-sheds, 
Brighton :-—- 
Sattin & Evershed, Brighton 
W. A. Field & Co., Brighton 
J. Longley & Co., Cr awley* 
* Recommended for “acceptance, 


-- £5,489 
5,211 
4,849 
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CARLOW.—For the erection of 27 labourers’ cottages in three 
contracts, in the town of Carlow, for the Carlow Urban District 


Council :~— 
P. J. Hussey, Dundrum, co. Dublin . £5,982 0 0 
T. Somers & Son, Crumlin, co, Dublin 5,899 0 0 
J. W. Mitchell,* Carlow - 5,374 15 8 
M. Hickey, t © vice 3,402 5 0 


* Accepted, exclusive of main se wer work. 
+ For 11 cottages only, No.1 contract. 

COWES (ISLE OF WIGHT).—For the erection of a residence, 
Baring Road, Cowes, for Miss Sophia Groves, Mr. Philip Sturdy, 


architect, Bournemouth ;— 

H. E. Day « se « &2,495 | Brading & Son... ... ... £2,200 
Brown & Sons 2,419] J. Nichol,* Southampton 1,790 
Ball & Son 2,381 * Accepted. 


CROYDON.—For the erection of winter gardens and conservatory 


at 79 Coombe Road, Croydon, for Mr. A. Dyer. Mr. M.S. Reilly, 
architect, Eldridge Road, Croydon, Quantities by Mr. J. Kennard, 
104 George Street, Croy don: _ 
J. Westbrook, Thornton Heath... a ag ,470 
Underwood & Co. sea eich Woke nests can) ecenets LAlg 
WY OU erates can Sieve. Mae) aba» cha bed Gee, eee 1 200 
De Wr barker? ic. see 0s6) son) sow one tee one 1,570 
Hanscombe be Smith Ah cee ae, 
Funnell & C ace 1,329 
Worsfold & Sane ‘Addiscombe 1,320 
Akers & Co., South Norwood 1,233 
Huntley Bros. 1,231 


[Rest of Croydon.] 

DEVON PORT.—For supply of all materials in connection with, 
and the execution complete of, the following works, for the Cor- 
dh (Contract A) permanent way, road bed, paving, and 
vonding of 3 miles 1 furlong 2° 08 chains of double tramws ay track, 
and all incidental and special works :— 


W. Winnard .. ee £46,146 
Pethick Bros. .. ‘se. + 44,952 
. Le Duke. ”AG 43,224 
Mayoh & Haley 43,115 
Harrod & Co. .. 42,553 
Mac artney, Mcklroy & & Co. 41,745 
J. and T. Binns ... os 41,117 
A. x. Coles ae 39,515 
J. RN ie sa) eed itay basi aaa nes. sca O0,070 
WwW. Griffiths & Co., Ltd.,* Bishopsgate 

Street Without, London, E.C.... ... ... 38,157 
Matcham & Co. A yoree merry 37,287 


W.(, Shaddock *.. 


* Acoepted.” 


85,127 


XV 


ll 0 
168 
6°68 
7 4 
it 11 
18 10 
6 3 
8 4 
18 6 
vad 
0 0 
15 1 


FARNBOROUGH (KENT).—For the erection of a pair of semi- 


detached houses. 
Street, E.C.:— 

Wallis & Sons 

Smith & Sons 

W. Owen* eal tsa anv aah 

* Accepted. 


Mr. Money Marsland, architect, 


63 Great Tower 


£1,702 


1,549 
1,450 


GREAT BADDOW (ESSEX).—Accepted for additions to Carlton 


Lodge, Great Baddow, Essex. Mr. 
Chelmsford :— 


J. Gowers, Chelmsford 


HOVE.—For the erection of flats 
Osborne Street, Hove. Mr. A. W. Nye, 
Brighton :— 
Brown &Sons ... .. £6, 5AS 
Sattin & Evershed 5,48 
G.R. Lockyer . 
Cornwall & Sons 


Ww. 


R. 


architect, 


Mawhood, 


A. Field & Co..., 
Parsons & Sons 
James Barnes 


architect, 


£595 


and shops, Church Road, and 
84 Duke Street, 


.. £6,290 
6,120 
5,973 


IG 
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Offices : 


5116 u ree 


BINDING 


THE 


and Lettered in Gold. 
CASES 


4s. 9d. EACH (BY PosT Qs.). 


The number of volumes bound is limited, 
so purchasers should order at once. 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., STRAND, W.C. 


MAY ALSO BE HAD AT 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


BOUND VOLUMES. 


Vol. X. NOW READY. 


Price Ss. Gd. (by Post &Gs.). 
Handsomely Bound in Green Cloth, 


CAW’S Famous FOUNTAIN PENS. 


Popular all ower the World. 


The New Patent “SAFETY” PEN. The best production of its kind. 
Absolutely air and ink tight. 


The “DASHAWAY ” PEN. Beautifully made and finished. 
From 10/6 to 24/- each. 


Illustrated Catalogue, giving full particulars, to be had of all Stationers, or of the Sole Wholesale Agents :— 
EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE, Great New Street, 


It is different from all others. 


a Double Feed which never fails. 


N 


wut) "Oo fh 


é 
= 


ey 


IN ANY - 


DESIGNS PRODUCED 


The ‘‘ EASY” 
From 12/6 to 26/- each. 


It has 


lead pencil. 


eS 


COLOUR’ 


No. 341 Plain. 


PEN. A most useful 


From 8/- to 16/6 each. 


The ‘‘ DAINTY ” Pen. 
5/- and 9/= each. 


EXECUTED: WITH ACCURACY: & DES PATCH 


_ Specialities RAISED AND SILA FLOCKS 


PARK WALK 
AGHELSEA \ Ss Wy 


SHOW: 
ROOMS 


Pea 


An ideal Pen for Ladies, 


Price, 12/6.’ 


Pen suitable for all Worki? 


No larger than a 


HaND-MADE* WALL* PAPERS 


* ARCHITECTS SPECIAL: DESIGNS - 


LONDON, 


a 


Sting st: REGENT St 


E.C. 
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HOYLAND (near: BARNSLEY). — For the following works, 
for the Hoyland Nether Urban District Council; (1) sewering, 
forming’ metalling, channelling kerbing, draining, a nd making-up 
the following streets: St. Helen’s Street, Cherrytree Street, “Gill 
Street, Sebastopol. Victoria Street, and Booth Street; (2) providing 
and laying about 2,118 square yards of tar paving of above streets. 
Mr. W. Percy Young surveyor :— 


Contract No.1. 

M. Grantham, Sheffield .... 

J. Moran, Sheffield... 

J. Hadfield & Sons, Sheffield .. 

G. Hall, Sheffield 

J. Hague,* Hoyland ae ms 
[Surveyor’s estimate, ‘£3 986.) 


Contract No, 2. 


ow. £5,076..0 4 
5,011 0 

4,985 0 0 
4,572 0 0 
3,610 0 0 


M, Grantham ... ,. 218 16 0 
Asphaltie Limestone Company, Birmingham 205 11 5 
J. Moran ... 192 6 6 
North of England Asphalt C ompai any, “Man- 

chester ‘ 183 10 0 
G. Haughton, Retford | 177 0 2 
W. E. Constable & Co. “Ltd., *" Matlock 

Bridge aglomi ins bp & Co. A agents, Rother- 

ham) Aphis ect 17413 6 
- Hi: field & Sons. 165 17 0 

eal ys cles 148 4 0 


[Surveyor’ S. ‘estim: ate, £192 6s. 6d.] 
* Accepted. 

ILKESTON.—For the erection of co-operative stores, Park Road, 
Ilkeston, for the Ilkeston Co-operative Society. Messrs. George 
Haslam, M.S.A., & Son, wets hates! ea -- 

Thos. Mailam .. ase 
Alf. Earnshaw .. Ec 538 9 8 
David Roberts* a Ree Aco eG Uae 

* Accepted. (All of I]keston.] 

ILKESTON,—For erection of car-shed, offices, and transforming 
station, &c., upon land adjoining the board schools, Park Road, 
Ilkeston, for the Tramways and Electricity Committee :- 


wcoeO O20: 


Shaw & Co., Bath Street, I/keston ... 2.838; 360 
AS Earnshaw, Burr Lane, Ilkeston ,.. Bey At 5) 
Donnelly & Sons, Kimberley ast 7,609 
W. V. Ireson, East Street, ilkeston.. 7,590 
Moss & Sons, Loughborough 6,950 


* Accepted. 
(ESSEX).—For the erection of villas at 
Mr. R. Mawhood, architect, Chelmsford :— 
Per Pair. 
+» £725 

700 
695 


IN GATESTONE 
Ingatestone, Essex, 


P. Green, Ingatestone .., 
C. Jennings, Margretting ... 
J. Gowers, * Chelmsford _... 
. Accepted. 
LEISTON. (SUFFOLK).—For alterations and additions to 
premises at Leiston, Suffolk, for the Leiston Industrial Co-operative 


Society, Ltd. Mr. Henry J. Wright, architect, 4 Museum Street, 
Ipswich: — 
F.C. Thurman;-Walton ... 1. 0s. see cee vee £1,555 0 


Gibbs & Son,* Leiston, a Ree eet 1,493 10 
* Accepted. 
TORQUAY.—For the erection of warehouse and workshops in 


if 


UXBRIDGE,.—For the erection of new Sunday Schools, and 
other buildings, for the Trustees of the Providence eae ul 
Church, Uxbridge. Messrs. Heron & Bellairs and Wm. Ll. Eves, 
A.R.LBA: , joint architects, 54 High Street, yebHers — 

C.F. ‘Kearley, Uxbridge Be seb seen ej042° 0 
Hunt & Son, High Wycombe, “Bucks -. . 3,265 0 
W. Buttrum, * Hillingdon, near Uxbridge 3,180 0 
J. Ward & Sons, Uxbridge of 2,735 10 
* Accepted. 


WATFORD.—For the erection of children’s homes in Ashby 
Road, Leavesden Road, Watford, for the Guardians ;— 


M.S WANT. sel as . £2,258 18 
God. Waterman: ve ae cs ects bees 2,244 0 
Rees ... den tAden. Behe! s Cake sek calles Meshes scimeers DAU Lath 
G, A. Judge toe “be bese’ ene ‘ots \ued™iecer pea? niet ee kOU OU 
Clark Bros. ... ssa kest™ed Mette endph esti eee mas O7 Ome 
Clifford & Gough ... hee eas) “hate ever une 3,008 wD 
W. King . 2,050 0 


Tyler & White Bag Pvat: dua Wee Vee thdev) Tone Nase “a ;Q0OHO 
. L. Tonge Re eat pee atte ia Ce LL 
G: ‘Wiggs a Wes y ' 
H.B. Watkins |; mEceOhGs was, ees 
©, Brightman, * Queen’ 's Road - 1,928 0 
*Accepted, [All of Watford, ] J 


WALTHAMSTOW,.—For additions, &c., to boys’ and girls’ 
departments, Higham Hill Schools, for ere School Board. Mr. H. 
Brosser, architect. Quantities by Mr. G. T.G. Wright, 3 Great 
Winchester Street, E.C. 

8. Parmenter, Braintree aie 0 
J. & J. Dean, ‘Walthamstow 0 
By hy Nightingale, Lambeth ... 
Sands, Palmer & Co., Walthamstow 
Chessum & fons, Bow... ... me 

. & E. Evans, Peckham ... 
\ iney & Stowe, Haverstock Hill - 
Foster Bros., Norwood .. 
Hammond & Son, Romford 
Knight & Son, Tottenham a 
Pollard & Brand, Tottenham .., re 
Rowley Bros., Tottenham... ...0 4. ses 


WOKING—F or the peta of a detached house, York Road, for 
Mr.S. Gloster. Messrs. W. G. Jones & Clinton, architects, 3 Broad- 
way, ¥ oking :— 


. Aylott ni 0 
Harte & 8on* 0 
A. A. Gale 0 
Ingram & Son 0 
G. Allard 5 0 
W. Aird 18 


* Accepted. 
WOKING.—Accepted for the erection of a detached house, 
Heathside Park Estate, for E. A. Brine, Esq. ‘Messrs. W. G. 


pone M.S.A., and Clinton, architects and surveyors, 3 Broadway, 
OKIN: ;— 


J. Harris & Son ... Wea; cenevatans .. £1,268 
WREXHAM. —For the erection ofa drill hall for the Ist V.B. 


Swan Street, for the Torquay Gas Company. Quantities by Mr. C, R.W.F. Mr. M, J.Gummow, A.R.1.B.A., architect, Egerton Street, 
Sewell Appleton : = Wrexham ;— 
Tremerdon, a.) cela ana + £1,179 0 | H. A. Jones, Poplar Road ses eee sew sen O,000 10° G 
Bovey & Son... .. see as 1,090 0 | J. Hughes, Bersham Road ieee 3,288 0 0 
S. Pack ... a Vis 1,069 0 } Lewis Bros., Smithfield Road ... 8,259 10 0 
J.C. & W. Watson ae res a 1,026 0 P. Edwards, Dodleston, Chester » 9)200*0, 0 
He Pike‘... aPC core herimrsta Meer Uiaemte e000 +O W.E. Samuels, Market Street cegtecsiaesn) SO;EUUOmmO 
R. F. Yeo & Sons* ae Sata) WARK, Gah aha Tee gs: SOD CF Davies Bros. 8: 4, and 5 Hill Street |...) 311810 0 
* Accepted. All of Torquay.) * Accepted. {Rest of Wrexham.] 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 
WOLVERHAMPTON: No. 2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


LONDON SHOW. ROOMS :- 
ISZ9&I41- CANNON STE.C. 


~ CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


LIST FREE. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed elose up 
to boundary. 


A New {Church at Dairycoates, Hull, is being 
erected in Romanesque style, the nave arcading 
having semicircular arches supported on circular 
stone piers with moulded bases and carved caps. - 
The architects are Messrs, Broderick, Lowther 
& Walker, of Hull and Bridlington.. 


"SWAN" 


Fountain 
Pens * 


Supersede dirty ink 

pots, rusty steel nibs, 

pen holders, wipers, 
etc. 


Make 


daintily 

mounted 
with Gold Bands, 
in Silver, Rolled 
Gold, or | 
18ct. Gold, |. « « 


Writing a 
Pleasure 


Se 
re 
= SOLD BY ALL 
s 
ss STATIONERS. 
Catalogue Free. 
MABIE, TODD & BARD, 93, Cheapside, E.C. 5 


m 95a, Regent St., W.,3, Exchange St., Manchester, 
and 37, Ave. de |’Opera, Paris. 


GIBBS Brothers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Manufacturers of 


Best Red Pressed and Sand Stock Facing 
Bricks, &c., also of 
Mountsorrel Concrete Paving Flags, 
Window EEL Cills, &c. 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


Stocks of .VELINHELI and BANGOR on hand. 


BESTA BLISHED 1870: 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


E'ORnR ALE CLINATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 


Y 


Telephone: 174 Croydon; 
If you are requiring 


Send enquiries to 


262 Battersea. 


EAST SURREY 


CASTINGS 
CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL on IRON WORK — 


On Moderate Terms and with Prompt Delivery, 


H. & G. MEASURES, 


IRON WORKS, CROYDON. 


Telegrams: “Measures, Croydon.” 
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SCALE OF CHARGES. 

For Official Advertisements. 
Oompetitions, Oontracts, all Noticea issued 
by Oorporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Oompanies, and Trade 


Per Line 
s. d. 


Paragraph Advertisements... oe ee ay “pet! 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesa3es, 
Trade,and General Advertisemants, and Salea by 
Auction., oe i: oe es ae «os. O 6 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) se se 1 6 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) Om 6a tr 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF TWO. 
Advertisemenis of this class must reach the Offices no’ 
later than 5 p.m on Monday. 
SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 

United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
@fingham House. Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


AFTER haying been kept secret 
for a year and a half, the re- 
port of Mr, Norman Shaw and 
Mr. Riley on the Holborn- 
Strand designs is now made public. It is 
printed on p. 281 of this issue. The difficulty 
of an assessor in such a competition as this 
must necessarily be very great, as architects of 
note do not care to criticise one another’s work 
publicly ; and we must assume that Mr. Shaw 
wasable to shrewdly guess who were the authors of 
the several designs —we ourselves were able to do 
so with absolute accuracy. The report, however, 
is very decided in its criticism. As we remarked 
at the time of the exhibiticn of the designs, 
No. 26 (by Mr. Hare, placed first) was generally 
admitted to be the most satisfactory exposition 
of the problem. Of No. 27 (by Mr. Flockhart, 
placed second) we must repeat our former 
criticism—" Looked at in part, there is much to 
interest ; but we hope to be spared a go-ahead 
chateau in the Strand.” As to the design placed 
third (No. 20, by Mr. Macartney) we may also 
repeat our opinion that ‘the author sub- 
mitted a fine monumental design some years ago 
for the South Kensington Museum, but that 
level has not been reached in the interest- 
ing collection here exhibited.” The report 
of Mr. Shaw and Mr, Riley, it will be noticed, 
specially insists that a definite style—HEnglish 
Renaissance of the best period—should have been 
indicated. If that had been done, we might 
possibly have secured better results, but, with 
the exception of Mr. Flockhart, all the com- 
petitors followed English Renaissance models. 
This report comes very late in the day; it 
should have been published long ago; and, 
bringing the competition once more to notice at 
a time when Mr. Runtz’s bui.dings at the western 
end of the “island” site are being rapidly 
crected, it only emphasizes the fact that the 
whole scheme was a fiasco, resulting in nothing 
more than eight architects receiving £250 each 
for their trouble, and one of them, whose work 
is not mentioned by the assessors, carrying out 
part of a scheme very different from that sub- 
mitted in the competition. 


Holborn-Strand 
Designs : The 
Report at Last. 


A SOCIETY has been organised 
to reform the methods of con- 
ducting architectural com- 
petitions, to further which object it requires 
representation on the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects by members in 
sympathy with the aims of the society, and the 
co-operation of architects practising in the 
provinces, The committee consists of Messrs, 


Competition 
Reform Society. 


THE BUILD 


A. W. 8. Cross (chairman), H. V. Lanchester 
(vice-chairman), A. Cox, J. 8. Gibson, S. B. 
Russell, H. A. Saul and E, W. Wimperis, with 
Mr. H. W. Wills (4, Adam Street, Adelphi) as 
hon. secretary and Mr. ©, E. Hutchinson (11, 
John Street, Bedford Row) as assistant hon. 
secretary. The annual subscription is 5s. By 
the action it has taken in regard to the conduct 
of architsctural competitions during recent 
years, the Institute has certainly effected much 
good: but there are cases where an outsile 
society might also act with advantage; and it 
is partly for this purpose that we presume the 
Competition Reform Society has been created. 
There is much improvement still needed, Com- 
mittees of laymen, very few of whom possess 
any architectural qualification, seem very prone 
to disregard the opinions of assessors, or to 


impose conditions which are quite unfair to 
competing architects and damoiging to the 
profession as a whole. 


PISTOJA, or Pistoia, isa city 21 
miles north-west of Florence. 
The special manufacture of 
the place is now fire-arms (“ pistol” derives its 
name from here), but in the Middle Ages it 
played a leading part in the development of 
architecture and sculpture. The Hospital “del 
Ceppo” was originally built in the thirteenth 
century, but was remodelled in the fifteenth. 
It is notable for the reliefs in enamelled and 
coloured terra-cotta with which its exterior is 
decorated, especially for the frieze of figures in 
high relief over its open arcade, shown by the 


A Della Robbia 
Frieze. 


accompanying illustration. The frieze consists of 
a series of groups representing the Seven Works 
of Mercy and other figures, executed by the 


younger members of the Della Robbia family | 
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between 1525 and 1535, Though not equal to 
the best work of Luca and Andrea, the frieze is 
very fine in conception and modelling, and 
extremely rich in its general decorative effect. } 


THIS is the title of a 


; new 
prchitectura’ club of which Mr. W. Marriott 
Club Dodson, Bettws-y-Coed, North 

: Wales, is the honorary secre- 

tury. Following the practice of postal club 


a portfolio of photographs is circulated monthly 
among the members, each of whom can con- 
tribute one, two or three prints. The object is 
to secure permanent photographs of architectural 
details—miserere carvings, bench ends, gargoyles, 
&c.—and to compile in the Club Note-book a 
list of those who possess the negatives, it being 
intended, if funds permit, to print thig list at 


the end of each year, and to ask all members to 
forward copies to the local architects, wood- 
carvers and designers; in addition to which 


copies will be posted to all architectural 
magazines and papers, to archeological 
societies and to publishers. Members are 


required to pay an annual subscription of half- 
a-crown, and though all copying of others’ work 
is inadmissible, they are entitled to purchase 
platinotype prints at low rates, The employ- 
ment of the camera as a means of securing 
accurate records of architecture is receiving 
increasing attention, and there can be no doubt 
that it may often advantageously take the place 
of sketching, more especially when visits have 
to be short and hurried. We should like to 
see more architectural students making use 
of the camera in an intelligent manner, and we 
are sure that many who already do so will 
be glad to know of the club to which a brief 
reference has been made above, 


A4 


THE 


THE ROUND CHURCH OF 
paper on 


ORPHIR, ORKNEY. 

the Earl's House and Round 
A Church of Orphir, Orkney, was read by 
Mr A. W. Johnston, F.S.A. Scot., before the 
annual general meeting of the Viking Club. The 
Round Church stands in the parish churchyard, 
which is situated on the lands of the Bu (Ice- 
landic Lia fomestead) of Orphir. In the 
immediate neighbourhood are the foundations 
of the Norse earl’s Ba, to which (the Orkney inga 
Saga states in 1136) a glorious church was 
attached. As the church is clearly one of those 
twelfth-century churches built in imitation of 
the church of the Holy Sepulchre at Jerusalem, 
there can be little doubt that it and the earl’'s 
glorious church, as mentioned in the Saga, are 
one and the same. Prior to the time the church 
is mentioned in the Saga, Earl Hakon was the 
only earl who had made a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, which he did a few winters after he 
mardered his cousin Earl and Saint Magnus, in 
1116; he died c. 1123. It is, therefore, probable 
that he built the church on his return from his 
pilgrimage, to receive the relics which we are 
told he brought back with him. Only one-third 
of the eastern portion of the wall of the nave of 
the Round Church remains, in which is a semi- 
circular-headed archway, continued eastward as 
an apse, which projects half its width beyond the 
outer face of the nave wall. ‘he first step at 
the entrance to the apse is circular, following 
the inner carve of the nave wall, and is built into 
the jambs of the archway. Thesecond step goes 
straight across, but is not bonded into the wall. 
The base of the stone altarremains. The internal 
diameter of the nave is 19ft., and the apse 7ft. 
The small east window has splayed outer and 
inner jambs, with a groove for a window frame. 
The inner faces of the walls are plastered, which, 
from patches left, appears to have been the 
case outside as well. The wall has one footing 
outside, but none inside. There are no project- 
ing eaves. The vault of the apse is covered out- 
side with horizontal slabs of stone laid in mortar. 
The nave wall is 3ft. Gin. to 3ft. 9in. thick, and 
that of the apse 2ft. 8in. The walls have 
an outer and inner casing of random coursel 
masonry, the centre being filled with rubble 
concrete. The church was entire in 1756, when 
two-thirds were pulled down to repair the then 
parish church, which stood on the south side of the 
Round. The nave was described as vaulted, with 
a hole at the tcp, which with the east window 
were the only lights. The present parish church, 
of the usual bara type, was built in 1829, with 
its eastern end extending over the western half of 
the site of the round nave, Asthe ground is now 
5ft. above the original level, the foundations of 
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ROUND CHURCH OF ORPHIR, ORKNEY: VIEW OF APSE FROM THE SOUTH-EAST, 


the Round are undoubtedly preserved beneath 
the ground. It is now proposed to pull down 
the present parish church, and to build a new one 
further west, clear of the foundations of the 
round cburch, which can then be excavated and 
preserved as an ancient monument. The new 
church will be built of local stone and pla-tered 
outside and inside, the dressed stone being of 
local yellow freestone. The church has been 
designed (see centre plates) so that if one were 
to restore the Round in the mind’s eye the 
vision of the old and new would not be incon- 
gruous. For this purpose, and as it best suits 
the very limited site, the axis of the new church 
radiates from the centre of the round nave, 
having a semicircular cast end of the same 
external dismeter as the Round. An appeal is 
about to be made for the necessary funds to 
carry out the scheme. 
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WESTMINSTER CATHEDRAL. 
Cardinal Vaughan and the late J. F. Bentley. 


{ARDINAL VAUGHAN, in the “ Westmin- 
(= ster Cathedral Record” tor June 7th, gives 
some interesting particulars in reference to the 
late J. F. Bentley and his great design. His 
Eminence says :— 

For myself, I have a gratification in the 
thought that I gave him a free hand. Having 
laid down certain conditions as to size, space, 
chapels and style, I left tbe rest to him. He 
offered me the choice between a yaultel roof 
and one of saucer dome:: I chose the latter. 
He wished to build two campaniles : I said one 
would be enough for me. For the rest he hada 
free hand. A metropolitan cathedral is not as 
a mission or a parish church—and the economics 
and limitations which I think ought, in a 
missionary country with small resources, to 
prevail as a rule in our ordinary buildings, 
would defeat a great religious object were they 
enforced upon the architect of a cathedral. 

Mr. Bentley went to Italy to study the Roman 
and Byzantine styles. Rome, Palermo, Ravenna, 
Milan, Venice and Santa Scphia furnished him 
with object-lessons. What he saw and took in 
he steadily digested : and then, after a mental 
process that went on quietly and silently for 
months, he poured out rapidly on paper his 
matired conception of a Byzantine cathedral, 
and presented his plans, complete in all their 
wondrous lines and details, exactly as they have 
Leen carried out. 

Mr. Bentley was a poet; he saw and felt the 
beauty, the fancy, the harmony and meaning of 
his artistic creations. He had no love of money, 
he cared little for economy ; he had an immense 
love of art, a passion for trath and sincerty in 
his work. He was not ambitious to get on; he 
was not self-assertive---but he coveted to do 
well. He went in search of no work, but waited 
for the work to come in search of him. He was 
exquisitely gentle and considerate in dealing 
with suggestions and objections; but he would 
have his own way whenever it was a question 
of fidelity to his standard of artistic execu ion. 
I would not have singled him out to build cheap 
churches and schools. But he was the best of 
architects for a cathedral, or for any work that 
was to excel in artistic beauty. He was no 
mere copyist, and no siave to tralition. What- 
ever he }roduced was stamped with his own 
individuality ; it was alive and or‘ginal; and he 
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had a genius for taking infinite pains with 
detuil. 

His reverence for God, for our Lord, His 
Blessed Mother and the Saints, pervaded every- 
thing he did for the Church. In his judgments 
on art and style there was a critical but a 
kindly humour ; one always felt that there were 
an elevation and inspiration in his mind and 
character that were due to his religious instincts 
and to his unworldly standard of life. it seems 
to me that it will be necessary, for the perfection 
of the work Mr, Bentley has left behind him, to 
retain bis mind as a guide to its completion, as 
far as we can know it. We know what happened 
to St. Peter’s and to other buildings in which 
the plan and the genius of the original architect 
were departed from. Let us maintain the main 
idea and the unity of Bentley’s work to the end. 


The Baldachino, 


The following additional particulars are also 
extracted from the official publication :— 

In November, 1901, in discussing the design 
of the baldachino, as shown in the plan of the 
cathedral, Mr. Bentley wrote: ‘At present I 
see no other way of doing the baldachino than 
what I have shown, but I shall be glad of any 
suggestion. I know I spent a great deal of 
thought upon it, and I think it is the best thing 
about the cathedral.” 

It was urged upon the architect that four 
columns would be lighter, better and cheaper 
than eight —that eight were not necessary—that 
four are commonly used wherever a baldachino 
is erected. But he was inexorable, and urged 
that the great space allowed of a richer and more 
important structure; that the baldachino (and 
altar beneath), being the focus of the cathedral, 
ought to be presented as he had thought it out. 
The question of material presented less matter 
for discussion. Mr. Bentley had thought of a 
somewhat pale Siena red marble for the columns, 
but gladly accepted onyx as richer and prefer- 
able. But onyx, it was reported by the 
marble merchants of London, Belgium and 
Paris, was not to be obtained in greater 
lengths than 5ft. or 5ft. 6in., and columns of 
15ft. were needed for the baldachino. All the 
columns in the cathedral are monolith:, and 
the baldachino ought to be reared cn nothing 
inferior, 

The Cardinal, however, had a friend in Mar- 
seilles, M. Cantini, who had supplied the marbles 
to the new Byzantine cathedral in that city, and 
is the owner of quarries of onyx in Africa. But 
onyx monoliths of the length required for West- 
minster had never been produced ; and although 
the owner of these quarries thought he could 
supply them, he said that it would require many 
monthstodoso. The winter passed in fruitless en- 
deayvours, but at last his efforts have been crowned 
with success. The desired lengths are secured 
in onyx doré and in onyx nuagé—superb columns 
that will be worked with an entasis. Many who 
have visited Rome will remember the onyx 
columns, sometimes called Egyptian alabaster, 
that support the baldachino in the Church of 
San Paolo fuori le mura. These are not in 
reality monoliths, though often taken to be such, 
but are made in three pieces joined together. 
The effect of their transparency and colour is 
not easily forgotten. 

It is proposed to allow these columns to be 
presented by persons who desire to take a part 
in raising this noble structure over the high 
altar. On the front part of the white marble 
base, upon which the onyx shaft will stand, may 
be engraved, either in the marble or in metal 
gilt, architecturally and according to precedent, 
the shield or armorial bearings of the donor. 
The upper part of the baldachino is of white 
marble, inlaid with mosaic and surmounted by 
across. It will be of striking appearance and 
worthy of the late Mr, Bentley. 


The Great Crucifix. 


Mr. Bentley designed a great cross 30ft. high, 
of Byzantine form, to hang from the triumphal 
arch which divides the sanctuary from the nave. 
It is being actually carved in Belgium. A figure 
of Christ is to be painted thereon, with the four 
evangelists at the extremities. On the reverse 
side, towards the altar, will be painted a figure of 
the Mater Dolorosa, This crucifix will dominate 
the whole cathedral by its majestic presence, 
and will be the first object to catch the eye on 
entering. 


The Flooring of the Cathedral. 


Mr. Bentley had prepared a marble floor of 
great beauty and originality, Among other 
details there were squares of cipollino marble in 
which were set fishes of a slightly red-tinted 
marble swimming in the rippled waves of the 
sea—in allusion to the thought that the Church is 
a ship, xavis, bearing her burden safely over the 
sea of this life, 

Nothing could be more stately or more beau- 
tiful than such a floor. But unfortunately 
various other considerations enter into the ques- 
tion of its immediate adoption. The economic 
consideration might, under present circum- 
stances, be considered sufficient—that its com- 
plete execution throughout would cost £15,000, 
But even if the funds for szch a purpos? were at 
hand, the claims of hygiene and of comfort 
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assert themselves with a positive defiance. The 
experience of the cold that seems to arise from 
a marble pavement, even where covered with 
matting, is against the employment of marble, 
In Vienna the marble floor of the cathedral is 
overlaid with boards during winter; in Spain 
the floors are covered with mats; and even in 
St. Peter’s in Rome a plank is put down on 
which the deacons stand while they sing the 
Passion in Holy Week. Again, it is said that 
the noise of moving chairs on a marble floor is 
extremely disagreeable and distracting, as many 
will remember from their experience, for in- 
stance, of the Gest in Rome and of other 
churches where movable chairs are in use. For 
such reasons, therefore, as the foregoing it has 
been decided, at least for the present, to use a 
wood-block flooring, which, altogether apart 
from a consideration of economy, is warm, 
noiseless and comfortable. The narthex, how- 
ever, will contain Mr, Bentley's marble flooring 
and the piers and columns will be bound 
together by a marble framing, so that the wood 
block will appear as a canvas enclosed in its 
frame, The cost of this limited quantity of 
marble flooring will be something over £1,000, 
according to the estimate sent in by Messrs. 
Farmer & Brindley,—Cardinal Vaughan says 
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that the cathedral must be opened absolutely 
free of debt. For that purpose a further sum of 
£16,000 is needed, 


THEORY AND PRACTICE. 


By J. L. ROBINSON, 


ECTURING and theorising on architectural 
subjects have not always been attended 
with practical results,. A great many clever and 
ingenious elucidations have fallen rather flat. 
The professional art proselytizer, for instance, 
inculeates opinions and doctrines that for many 
reasons do not work out satisfactorily, or he is 
accustomed to “air” crotchets that he would 
not care to put into practice. For example, 
there have been many elaborate discourses on 


ARCHWAY TO APSE FROM THE WEST. 


the use and treatment of materials such as 
| brick, terra-cotta, iron and plaster, in which the 


The work done 


author has laid down certain hard-and-fast rules 


| as to their treatment in design that could not be 


followed with any degree of practical success 
simply because the practical limitations of the 
manufacture have been neglected or purposely 
ignored. On the architectural treatment of 
ironwork, for instance, it has been stated that 
the architect should repudiate all covering and 
concealment and exhibit the bare iron, the steel 
columns and girders; and the same class of 
“muscular” theorists, in speaking of iron or 
timber construction, have strenuously opposed 
all sorts of plaster or wooden encasings, ceilings 
and the like. Theory and practice have the 
unfortunate habit of running on separate lines, 


| and this is mainly due to education, and we may 


illustrate this by taking the technical school and 
the ordinary apprenticeship mode of instruction. 
in classrooms and technical 
schools is done under conditions so different 


| from those of actual work in the office and 


| 


| 
| 


| factory that the student remains in ignorance of 


the real workman’s methods. The school or 
classroom turns out a proficient man in geometry, 
mechanical problems, or a student well up in 
the histury and nomenclature of art and decora- 
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tion. When, as often occurs, he assumes the 
vdle of a lecturer, his views on architecture and 
art are very different from those of the man 
brought up in an architect’s office, who has had 
the run of buildings in progress and the work- 
shops. To the classroom student, it is true, the 
unexpected never happens, and it is easy for 
him to lay down hard-and-fast rules. On the 
other hand, the practically-trained architect has 
to encounter difficulties directly he begins to 
make out working drawings. A learned pro- 
fessor some years ago, in speaking about the 
architectural use of ironwork, suggested that the 
engineering forms of girders should be taken 
and simply decorated by applied ornaments or 
castings—a practice that would be readily 
acceded to by allironworkers as not encouraging 
any radical change. Here we may draw a dis- 
tinction between those who suggest difficult and 
impracticable modes of executing work, as the 
‘“‘art faddist,’ and those who preach easy and 
accommodating doctrines, Against both these 
sets of teachers or professors the student may be 
on his guard, though the former class are often 
honest and sincere, and have, moreover, the pre- 
judices and traditions of the profession to fight 
against, and are on this account worth listening 
to. It is rather the latter and more ordinary 
kind of instructor or theorist to whom reference 
is now made. He may be thoroughly competent 
in the theory of his vocation, whether it is on 
construction, on the use of materials, on styles, 
on planning or on decoration. What he has to 
say is often full of common-sense, but he is un- 
compromising intone, His opinions on these sub- 
jects are often of the most assertive and personal 
kind, that will brook no opposition or discussion, 

A few of these self-imposed teachers of archi- 
tecture and art are men of undoubted ability in 
particular spheres of work, One could namea 
dozen or more who are trying to place the pro- 
fession on a higher basis, to rescue it from the 
odium of the mere “5-per-center,’’ and who are 
endeavouring to raise the crafts to their old 
position. They have the noble but hopeless task 
before them of striving to stem the overwhelming 
tide of Philistinism and popular tastes, and of 
resisting the influences of prejudice and tradi- 
tions, The attempts they have made to put 
their opinions into practical shape have not been 
very successful, either from their total rejection 


of precedent or their adoption of ideas based on 
a priori assumption. Their designs often exhibit 
a crude style or individual eccentricity in the 
treatment of plan and detail. 

How many of those who have essayed new 
theories of design and construction have given 
us any practical exemplifications of their views? 
During the last half-century we have had ex- 
ponents on metallic systems of construction 
which should be light and elastic and dispense 
with all the difficulties and risks of stone or 
masonry construction; others have proposed 
systems of construction in which concrete and 
steel should be the main elements. Many well- 
known authorities have dinned into our ears the 
fact that architecture has ceased to be a living 
ar‘, and that the only hope of inventing for our- 
selves a true and appropriate style is to set about 
it in the way the old builders did, when princes, 
priests, masons and others worked together 
through centuries, lending the aid of their ex- 
perience and reasoning. Hach improvement 
or phase of style was not due to individuals, 
but to all classes working together with the 
same aim. No one can dispute this state- 
ment, and in fact. the uncontracted buildings 
of to-day are built much on the same lines 
—engineering structures are supposed to be, at 
least. But these advocates of the old system 
fail equally to show us how this process is to be 
applied in our present conditions, 

Theories of planning also seldom work out 
well or find acceptance with the profession. A 
few are mere visionaries: they are ingenious, 
well-intentioned theorists who propound ideas 
of their own on various subjects. There are 
some in the profession who are “strong” on 
proportions, and who are continually advocating 
the principles adopted, or asserted to have been 
adopted, by the Greek and Middle Age builders. 
Exponents of Egyptian and Greek Vitruvian 
proportions still exist. Plutarch and Plato both 
give a triangle as the principle which the ancient 
Egyptians applied to their edifices, such that the 
side that makes the right-angle is 3 units in 
length, the base 4 and the hypothenuse 5, and 
these geometrical ratios were applied in deter- 
mining the distance apart, or the intercolumnia- 
tion of colonnades and porticos, and the transverse 
section of buildings, as the cathedral of Amiens, 
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which is obtained by two such triangles super- 
posed. Then we know that most of the trans- 
verse sections and facades of our cathedrals have 
been proportioned on the equilateral triangle, 
which completely satisfies the eye. No one will 
deny that a harmony of proportion is established 
on the basis of certain geometrical formulas, as 
proved by M. Henszlmann in his work “ Théorie 
des Proportions Appliqués dans l’Architecture,” 
and by many English writers given by Gwilt. 
These relations were possibly used in deter- 
mining the plans, sections and fagades of temples 
and cathedral churches, but they would be in- 
applicable to most modern buildings. Formula- 
ticns of geometrical and harmonic proportions 
are clever, but their systems do not easily lend 
themselves to the modern architect, 


THE ANARCHIST RODIN. 


A Royal Academician’s Censure. 


T is not to be expected that the strange work 
of M. Rodin will meet with approval in all 
quarters: it is not to be expected even that it 
will meet with general approval: but it has 
nevertheless passed through the ordeal of critics 
and is now regarded by the chief of them, both 
in this country and abroad, as the work of a 
genius. 

Now that the statue of St. John the Baptist 
bas been added to the South Kensington col- 
lection, Mr. William Yeames, R.A., the well- 
known portrait-painter, takes the opportunity 
to express his dislike of the French sculptor’s 
methods. ‘ We have always been led to under- 


stand,” he says, ‘that the object of the Museum 


was to collect not curiosities but works of art, 
not only for the culture of the art student but 
as a refining influence on the nation at large, 
holding up the beautiful as the ideal to be aimed 
at. Now the first impression of the bronze 
statue of M. Rodin is that of grotesqueness. Two 
heavy legs, placed like calipers on a board, and 
out of character and proportion with the rest of 
the figure, support a weak, misshaped torso, 
narrow-chested, with a deep indenture in the 
right side; the arms and hands are small com- 
pared with the legs and large feet; and as for 
the rounded back, it has shoulder blades pro- 
jecting and forming strange eminences such as 
are seen in a map in relief. The head is that of 
an old peasant, ignoble and characterless, Then, 
why completely naked? We are told in the 
Scriptures that St. John was clad in raiment 
made of camel’s hair, and we know that never 
in the East is a man seen without a loin cloth 
round him. I understand that M. Rodin modelled 
his figure from an Italian peasant, and no 
doubt chose an action to his taste, with one hand 
pointing up and the other pointing down, and 
imitating nature without selection or com- 
promise of any kind. When the work was done 
he called it ‘St. John the Baptist,’ no other title 
(Jaute de mieux) suggesting itself to him. 

“Every tradition of art derived from the 
Greek and Italian masters, which have survived 
some of them for the last two thousand years, is 
set at naught in the French sculptor’s work, 
which has been put in a most prominent 
position in the Museum, holding the place 
recently occupied by a superb work of Michael 
Angelo. Are we to conclude that a new de- 
parture is to be set on foot in the teaching at 
South Kensington, and that anarchism in art is 
to be inaugurated ? 

‘Every teacher in art is aware that the 
tendency of a student is always to accentuate 
the defects and peculiarities of any object he 
reproduces when set to copy it, and the same 
may he said of all followers and imitators of the 
mannerist. We may in consequence expect that 
those of our students who come under the 
influence of the art of M. Rodin will not stop at 
his grotesqueness and ugliness of form, but will 
soon drift into producing such revolting mon- 
strosities as to entirely preclude the possibility 
of their exhibition in our public galleries,” 


A New Church and Schools at Sharpness has 
been erected. The architect was Mr. P. Phipps, 
of Yorkley, and the contractors Messrs. Orchard 
& Peer, of Stroud, The total cost of the scheme 
is about £2,100, 
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Law Cases, 


Building over Sewers.—At the Sheffield Police 
Court last week a builder named Thomas Kyme 
was summoned for erecting a building over a 


sewer contrary to section 26 of the Public Health | 


Act. Mr. H. H. Brown prosecuted on behalf of 


the Corporation, and stated that some time in | 


last year defendant put in the plans for a wash 
kitchen in a yard in Penistone Road, Sheffield. 
When this had been erected defendant proceeded 
to cover over the space set out on the plan asa 
cart shed, under which ran a sewer of the local 
authority. There was a space partly enclosed 
by three walls, and withvut permission defendant 
had proceeded to put a roof over it. The policy 


of the Corporation with regard to such matters | 


was that all sewers, especially where there were 
manholes, should be kept clear, so that the 
Corporation officials could have free access to 
them, Wight houses drained into the sewer.— 
The defendant said that he had simply put a 
roof over the shed to keep his cart dry. He 
suggested that the manhole should be removed 
outside the shed.—It was pointed out that that 
would be impracticable.—Alderman Clegg said 
that the Bench had no doubt that the building 
came under the section of the Act. Defendant 
had set the Corporation at defiance, and would 
have to pay 40s. and costs. 


Masters’ and Men’s Unions: Alleged Conspiracy.— 
At the Blackburn County Court last week his 


Honour Judge Coventry gave a decision of con- | 


siderable importance to the building trade. An 
action was brought by Robert Lever, plumber, 
for damages against the local Master-Builders’ 
Association and the secretary of the Operative 
Builders, who, it was alleged, conspired to 
prevent him from cariying on his trade. The 
plaintiff, it appeared, obtained a contract in 
connection with certain houses upon which 


joiners’ work was being done by a firm named | 
T. Higson & Sons, among whose hands there had | 


been a strike. He alleged that as the result of 
a meeting on the subject of the strike an agree- 
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ment or understanding was made between the | 
masters and workpeople’s representatives that if | 


the workmen would allow the existing contracts 
in which Messrs. Higson were linked up with 
the masters to proceed, the latter would bind 
themselves not to work upon any job where 
Messrs, Higson were employed, and not to employ 
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them in any building operations, and, further, 
that if any of their members dared to work 
with Messrs, Higson the same treatment would 
be meted out to those members as to Higsons’, 
As the result of that the operative society inter- 
fered, and put a stop to the job.—The judge held 
that there was no evidence of conspiracy, nor 
was there a shred of evidence that the defen- 
dants were actuated by any other motive than 
their own benefit. There was no evidence that 
they were acting maliciously or vindictively 
against plaintiff. ‘Therefore, he found for the 
defendants, with costs. Stay of execution was 
obtained in view of a possible appeal. 

Faulty Building Alterations: Action against an 
Architect—At the Preston County Court last 
week a butcher named Turner brought an action 
against William Milner, architect, of Preston, to 
recover damages in consequence of defendant’s 
alleged negligence in connection with certain 
alterations at plaintiff’s premises. There was a 
counter-claim for £10. Some time ago the 
plaintiff bought the private house, No. 31, 
Fishergate Hill, intending to turn it into a 
butcher’s shop. Plans were prepared by a 
Mr. Seed, and the defendant was requested to 
supervise the execution of the work. The 
alterations included a meat-rail which went all 
round the inside of the shop and through the 
doorway in front. This rail was fixed with 
screws 3in. or 4in, long screwed into a piece of 
wood from }in. to fin. thick, The rail collapsed 
when a quantity of meat was hung on it, and the 
plaintiff claimed £50—£9 1s. and £4 12s. paid 
for refixing the rail after the first collapse, and 
£36 estimated as necessary to put the premises 
into proper condition. Mr. M. Rawcliffe and 
Mr. J. A. Seward, architects, gave evidence: 
both stated that the rail was quite inadequate, 
The defendant stated that he was formerly 
building surveyor to the Preston Corporation 
and also to the West Lancashire District Council, 
He contended that he had no idea that the 
plaintiff ever intended to place such heavy 
weights on the rail as he did—His Honour in 
giving judgment said the whole construction 
was unfit to carry a weight of three tons. 
Plaintiff was entitled to a reasonable sum for 
the extra work which would have to be done, 
and he thought that would be met by a sum of 
£15. He gave a verdict for that amount, plus 
the £9 and £4, and also found: or he plaintiff 
on the counter-claim with costs, 
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HE ancient church of St. Mary the Virgin, 
Wansford, was reopened recently after 
restoration. Nothing has been done to disturb 
the antiquity of the building, the only addition 
being a new chancel. Briefly, in the restoration 
scheme the tower has been underpinned and the 
old weathercock taken down, repaired and re- 
fixed. The north and south aisles have been 


increased in height, and clearstory windows have | 


been added, a new oak roofing taking the place 


of the former low flat plaster ceiling, with lead | 


covering on the south side and slate covering on 
the north. 
eating is of wood blocks, and York stone paving 
has been used in the aisles. In excavating for 


WANSFORD CHURCH RESTORED. | 


The floor and the space allotted for | 


the paving an old font was discovered, which it | 


is thought was the original font of Wansford | 


church. This has been used as a base to the 
other unique and interesting font, which is 
thought to have come from a neighbouring 
abbey now lost sight of. New heating apparatus 
has been fixed. With the chancel which has 
been added there is an organ-chamber and 
vestry. In excavating for the foundations 
of these new portions the foundations of 
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the original chancel were revealed, almost the 
same size as the one just completed, and in the 
east wall of the nave responds an arch was 
discovered built in the masonry. The new 
chancel is in the style of the fourteenth century. 
The roof is of oak throughout, pointed arch 
shape, boarded and divided by moulded oak ribs, 
the portion over the sacrarium being richer than 
the rest. The flooring is of Ketton stone and 
slate squares alternately. In the windows and 
vestry door old parts discovered during the 
excavations have been restored to their original 
use. The seats in the chancel are of English 
oak fumigated and wax-polished, the old altar 
table being retained and made larger. The 
pulpit has been made up of the remains of the 
former Georgian pulpit, and the reading desk 
fumigated to harmonis2 with the rest of the 
fittings. The ancient glass has been most 
scrupulously collected and worked in, Lamps 
of an unobtrusive and simple design haye been 
supplied by Mr. J. W. Willcocks, of Stamford, 
and the glazing has been done by Mr. R. P. 
Collett, of Leicester. Mr. S. E. Halliday, of 
Stamford, was the contractor, and Mr. J. C. 
Traylen, A.R.I.B.A., of Stamford, the architect. 
The old church may be described as entirely 
Early English. The font is of Norman date. 
The tower is tenth-century Saxon. 


WESTMINSTER ABBEY AND THE 
CORONATION. 


ROM the western door of Westminster Abbey 
to the choir entrance wooden stages rising 
tier upon tier have been erected on each side of 
a broad central pathway to the walls of the 
aisles. Additional accommodation has also been 
made by the erection of temporary galleries 
between the arches of the aisles. The whole of 
the woodwork will be covered with cloth, and 
the cloth hangings to the fronts of these galleries 
will bear a pattern consisting of Tudor roses and 
regalcrowns. The altar frontal has been designed 
by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, surveyor to the 
Abbey. The frontal is of red and gold, and 
the gallery hangings will be either of a dull 
yellow colour or a dull blue. 

A great change has been made in the appear- 
ance of the organ gallery, which is situated 
above the gateway through which access is 
gained from the nave to the choir. The central 
part of the organ in ordinary circumstances 
occupies the greater part of this gallery. The 
pipes, &c., have now been removed to the sides 
so that the gallery is quite clear and can be 
used for seating a considerable number of 
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persons. The choir itself has not been touched, 
the authorities having deemed it inadvisable to 
interfere with the fine old oaken stalls. ‘The 


| theatre” in which the Co1onation ceremony 


takes place will, as at previous Coronations, be 
in the space under the lantern. The ordinary 
benches have all been cleared away, and a 
timber staging, a couple of feet or so in 
height, has been erected on the open space thus 
provided. This staging or “theatre” is on a 
level with the sacrarium, and is covered with 
purple cloth. The pulpit, which is at the north- 
east corner of “the theatre,” has not been in- 


_ terfered with. 


No alteration will be made in the sacrarium, 
except that the few seats it contained have 


| been removed, to be replaced later on by chairs 


of state. The only alteration to be made in the 
appearance of the altar, where the King and 
(Queen will be crowned, will be effected by the 
use of the specially-designed altar cloth, frontal 
and frontlet already described. The Chapel of 
St. Edward behind the altar, where at the close 
of the Coronation office the King and Queen 
will put on their royal robes of purple velvet, 
has undergone no structural alteration, but it 
has been decided that the tomb of the Con- 
fessor shall be draped with a pall of red velvet, 
stamped, like most of the other drapery, with 


Tudor roses and crowns. The ancient Corona- 
tion Chair is at present in Henry VII.’s Chapel, 
and will be re-decorated for the ceremony. 

Both the north and south transepts have had 
tiers of seats erected in them, rising to a height 
of about 30ft., with galleries beyond them. All 
the occupants of these seats will be in sight of 
‘the theatre,” and most of them will also com- 
mand a view of the altar. The triforium has 
also been fitted with seats, from which much of 
the historic ceremony will be visible. The 
greatest precautions have been taken to prevent 
the slightest injury either to the fabric of the 
Abbey or to monuments it contains. Before any 
of the stages were raised every tomb, statue and 
bust which might otherwise have suffered 
damage was covered over with stout timber, 
under the eye of the dean. 


Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. T. Carnill, builder and contractor, ot 
Lowdham, died recently. 

Mr, Andrew John Jaffery, master plumber and 
decorator, of Alderley Edge, died recently. 

Mr. H. C. Stork, of Morford Street, Bath, died 
last week at the age of thirty-nine years, He 
secured the important contracts for the plumb- 
ing work at the Municipal Buildings and 
Technical Schools, and was a leading member 
of his trade. He was a member of the Bath 
Master-Builders’ Association. 

Messrs. R Waywood & Co., Ltd.: Annual Report, 
—The annual report of the directors for the year 
ending March 31st last was presented to the 
meeting of shareholders in this company held 
at the Cannon Street Hotel on Monday last. 
The profits (including £3,670 brought forward 
from last year) amount to £24,127, A dividend 
of 10 per cent. per annum was recommended 
for the six months ending March 31st last, 
making, with interim dividend already paid, 75 
per cent. for the year on the ordinary shares, 
leaving a balance of. £3,698 to carry forward. 

London County Council.—At last week’s meeting 
of the Council, on the report of the Building 
Act Committee, Mr. Radford asked whether the 
Council had granted a certificate under the 
London Building Act, 1894, as to the sufficiency 
of the means of escape in case of fire with 
respect to the premises in Queen Victoria Street, 
where the loss of life occurred the previous day. 
Dr. Longstaffe (chairman of the Committee) 
said that no certificate had been granted. A 
considerable discussion followed.—It was decided 
to postpone, until after the summer recess, 
further consideration of the question of naming 
the new street and crescent from Holborn to 
the Strand. Mr. Yates has given notice to move 
that ‘“ King’s Way” be substituted for “‘ Edward 
VII. Street.” 

Breeze-concrete in Fireproof Construction,— 
Writing in reference to the disastrous fire in 
Queen Victoria Street, Mr. Henry B. Sang, 
architect, says :—Offices, warehouses, factories, 
&c., should be built of an absolutely fireproof 
material, and not of breeze-concrete, which is 
the most dangerous concrete that could possibly 
be used. The breeze retains the heat, and con- 
sequently destroys girders, columns, and all 
metal work, so that the building collapses. I 
advised the use of a cheap and absolutely fire- 
proof concrete, and that all ironwork should be 
encased with this simple, inexpensive and non- 
conducting material. I guarantee that if this 
were done a calamity like this could not 
possibly take place. The London County Council 
should also frame an Act to compel builders to 
erect all buildings in such a manner as to protect 
both life and property in workshops, factories, 
&e. All such lofty buildings should also have 
exterior iron ladders or staircases, providing 
means of escape. The insurance companies 
should take the matter serious'y into considera- 
tion and refuse to insure buildings where breeze- 
concrete has been used in the construction. 

In Alfington Church, near Ottery St. Mary, a 
memorial tablet to the late Lord Coleridge, Lord 
Chief Justice, has been erected, It is designed 
in the Decorated style, and is of polished English 
variegated alabaster and Caen stone, It is fixed 
upon the northern wall. The work was carried 
out by Messrs, Harry Hems & Sons, of Exeter, 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of ewperts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, stions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Entasis on Columns, 

Lonpon, N.—H. S. writes: ‘I have com- 
pleted my ‘testimonies of study’ for the 
R.LB.A. intermediate examination, but have 
put no entasis on the columns of the Orders. Is 
it essential to do so?” 

The drawings should, of course, be accurate, 
and must have the entasis correctly drawn. 


* Plenum” System of Ventilation. 

NORWICH writes : ‘‘ What is the principle of 
the ‘plenum’ system of ventilation? To whom 
could I apply for the cost of an installation in a 
large school?” 

The ‘‘plenum” system of ventilation consists 
in blowing air into the building by mechanical 
means, There are several firms that specialize in 
this class of work. The‘ Ventilating Hngineer” 
section of ‘‘ Specification, No. 6,” gives full infor- 
mation on methods of ventilation, with names of 
specialists in its advertisement pages to whom 
you should apply to for quotations, &c, 


Maximum Span for Straight Arch. 

Cork.—W. writes : “ Which is the best method 
of spanning a 7ft. opening in 9in. facing brick- 
work? Can it be done with a flat arch? If not, 
kindly let me know what is the largest span 
that a Qin, flat arch will carry, assuming the 
superstructure to be of ordinary weight. What, 
also, is the largest span a l4in. flat brick arch 
will carry under ordinary conditions?” 

The conditions are not quite clear, It is 
assumed that 9in. brickwork is used for facing 
to a stone wall, and that it is desired to make 
a straight arch Yin. wide on face over an open- 
ing. It is a matter of opinion only, but I would 
not care to use an arch of this kind over a 
greater width than 4ft. in one span, or if 14in, 
on face 6ft. in one span, and it would then be 
necessary to take the weight of the super- 
structure by a relieving arch inside or rolled 
joist built in. HENRY ADAMS. 


Roof of Large Hall. 


LONDON.—QUERCUS writes: ‘I have to roof 
a large hall as shown on sketch (not reproduced) 
about 40ft. wide. It has a barrel-vaulted roof 
and good abutment at each side. I wish to use 
trusses of iron or steel, but so constructed that 
no iron tie-rods show within the hall.” 

If you have to roof the ball you should apply 
to the architect for a drawing, who in turn 
might have to apply to an expert for a design 
for the trusses. Work of this kind is of a 
responsible character, and is entitled to receive 
fair remuneration. HENRY ADAMS, 


** Architecture,” 


CARDIFF.—H. §. writes: “ [have the numbers 
of ‘Architecture’ from its commencement in 
February, 1896, up to June, 1898. The last is 
No, 28, Vol. IL]. Was it the last number pub- 
lished? I have lost No. 19, Vol. II., August, 1897. 
Perhaps some reader would sell me a copy or 
state where I might purchase one.” 

No numbers of “Architecture” were pub- 
lished beyond No, 28. Mr. Batsford is unable to 
supply No, 19. 


Payment for Paving Works, 


QUERIST writes: “I am the owner of a piece 
of land in the borough of Hove abutting on the 
rural parish of Preston—in fact, the boundary 
passes along the centre of the pavement, leaving 
4ft. in the borough of Hove and 6ft. with 
kerb channelling, &c., in the adjoining par:sh, 
and the part in the adjoining parish was 
originally a turnpike road. The Hove Council 
served the usual notice of intended paving and 
awaited objections; the owner of this land at 
that time objected on the grounds that the work 
was premature, but eventually withdrew his 
objection, ‘he Hove Council have now applied 


to me for payment for the work in connection 
with paving, and I have asked them to adjust 
the figures and charge me with that part within 
the borough. This they refuse to do, and 
threaten an action. Can they recover for work 
outside their borough?” 

We presume that the whole of the works of 
the new footpath (whether within or just without 
the borough) were executed by the borough 
authority and done under the Private Street 
Works Act, 1892. The actual statutory position 
of the boundary is important, and the probability 


is that the line defined by boundary posts or 


stones is the legal one, otherwise it is difficult to 
understand how the authority came to execute 
works and expend money outside their district, 
which (except in certain special cages provided 
for by law) they have no power to do, and 
the auditor would be at liberty to call such ex- 
penditure in question. An authority therefore, 
having no power to expend money on works 
actually outside their area, naturally has also no 
legal means of recovery of such expenditure. 
The precise line of the boundary, however, 
appears to us in the present case to be important, 
An objection to the proposed works on the 
ground that the same are “ premature” does not 
fall within the terms of clause 7 of the Private 
Street Works Act, 1892, to which reference 
should be made, and our correspondent’s case 
we think is weakened by the fact that no legal 
“ objection ” appears to have been made by the 
then owner to the works in question during the 
period allowed by the statute for lodgment of 
such objections. We know of no parallel case 
which has been decided by the Courts of Law, 
but are inclined to the opinion that the authority 
will have doubtless secured itself with regard to 
the true boundary, and that our correspondent 
will find himself legally liable, Wi 3 ME 


Mansergh’s Cast-Iron Gulleys. 

CARDIFF,—C, writes: ‘‘Who are the makers 
of Mansergh’s cast-iron gulleys?” 

Many years ago a stoneware trap was designed 
by Mr. James Mansergh, past-president of the 
Institution of Civil Engineers, which was made 
by Messrs. Doulton, of Lambeth ; but whether 
any makers have copied it in cast-iron we 
cannot say. 


Differences in Specification and Bill of Quantities. 

CARDIFF.—OMEGA writes: “If the amount 
of prime cost values is s‘ated differently in a 
specification to that in a bill of quantities, which 
document is to be followed? The contract 
amount was obtained from the bill of quantities, 
which was checked before the contract was 
signed, and noremark made about the difference 
in the two documents,” 

The specification is the document to go by in 
case of dispute, but we should think that any 
self-respecting architect would be willing to 
rectify the mistake, 


Payment to Assistants for Overtime, 
Hastinas.—W. C. W. writes: “ What is the 
usual charge for architects’ assistants to make 


fcr overtime?” 
Payment for overtime is usually double that 


for ordinary time, 


Sketching Holiday on the West Coast of England. 
GREENOCK.—N.B, writes: ‘‘ Kindly suggest a 
holiday on the west coast of Hogland where a 
week could be spent and sketches made of good 
domestic and other architecture.” 
This query is somewhat vague, as the west 
coast of Hngland is extensive ; but as a general 


_ rule places of architectural interest lie somewhat 


inland. Cardiff is possibly the best centre, with 
Castel Koch and Caerphilly Castle in one 
direction distant about seven miles, and at about 
the same distance in the opposite direction 
Llantwit Major with its double church, its 


| Celtic crosses and its Roman remains, and 


between it and Cardiff an Elizabethan mansion 
whose name I forget, lying in a dilapidated 
state but still highly interesting. Llandaff 
Cathedral is also not far off. Another good 
centre is Chepstow, with its own castle within 
the town, and Raglan Castle and Tintern Abbey 
within three miles. All aiong the Somerset and 
Devon coasts there is good work to be found, 
but it is mostly ecclesiastical, the towers of the 


Somersetshire churches and the screens of those 
in Devonshire being especially well known. 
Further north, Barmouth would be the centre 
for Harlech, whilé Carnarvon has its own castle, 
In: Cheshire there is much excellent domestic 
half-timber work, but it mostly lies inland ; and, 
further north again, Barrow is not very far from 
Furness Abbey. GA, T. ae 


Flat Roofs. 


EDINBURGH.—G, M. writes: “What would 
you recommend to be used for a flat roof on 
which the occupant of the house intends to have 
flower pots, &c., and to walk a great deal? ” 

We recommend you to adopt a concrete roof 
covered with asphalt, which will be perfectly 
watertight and stand considerable wear. 

Notices to Enforce Repairs to Houses, 

Lonpon, N.E.—M. A. S. writes: “What is 
the form of notice to compel the leaseholder of 
certain premises to repair the houses under his 
covenant? Also, what books deal with the 
matter?” 

No special form of notice to compel a lease- 
holder to repair under his covenant in the lease 
is required, A letter should be sent pointing 
out the necessary repairs and giving him a 
reasonable time in which to execute them, 
coupled with an intimation that if the same 
were not executed within the given time pro- 
ceedings would be instituted against him, under 
his covenant, for damages. The proper proceed- 
ings would be (if the matter in dispute is 
sufficiently large, say of £50) by a writ in the 
High Court for ‘damages for breach of 
covenant,” Cases of this kind are usually tried 
before a judge and jury, who assess the amount 
payable. In many leases breach of a covenant 
determines the tenancy, There are no special 
books dealing with querist’s point. The law 
dealing with breaches of covenant to repair is on 
all-fours with that applicable to breach of any 
other covenant, and may be found in any text- 
book on landlord and tenant, and in Broom’s or 
Stephen’s Commentaries on the Common Law. 

W. JOHNSON-ROBERTS, 


ARCHITECTS IN THE COLONIES. 


Illicit Commissions, 


HE following document has been drawn up 
by the Council of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, and a copy sent to every 
member of the Institute practising in / thé 
Colonies :— 

Whereas it has been stated on good authority 
that there is a growing tendency on the part 
of architects practising in some Colonies to take 
a commission from the contractor as payment 
for copies of the specification and the contract 
and other drawings, the Council of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ask the co-opera- 
tion of all Colonial members of the Institute in 
endeavouring to check this evil, as they are 
convinced that, if allowed to grow, it is one that 
must undermine and eventually destroy that 
feeling of confidence between the public and 
the main body of architects which it is one of 
the chief aims of the Institute to promote. The 
Council would point out that the following 
declaration to refrain from this and similar 
practices is made by every member of the 
Institute before being admitted to its ranks: 

“Tn consideration of my having been so elected 
I promise and agree that I will not accept any 
trade or other discounts, or illicit or surreptitious 
commissions or allowances, in connection with 
any works the execution of which I may be 
engaged to superintend or with any other pro- 
fessional busines; whicb may be entrusted to 
Chas 

If, however, it is the custom in any Colony 
for the builder to pay for copies of the contract 
drawings, a fixed sum should be charged, ani 
this sum should be stated in the specification, 
and should not be in any way in the nature o¢ 
acommission. The practice by which an archi- 
tect holds a contractor’s deposit for work con- 
tracted for and then demands a further per- 
centage before granting a certificate is entirely 
to be condemned, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


APHORISM FOR THE WEEK, * 
Tis up and down carved like an apple tart. 


THE house on the Warren has 
pris hiatss. recently been built at Royston, 
Herts. The site is on the side of a valley in 
the chalk hills, across which it looks into a 
wood. Asa former house was removed for the 
present one to be built, a well-grown garden 
was already in existence, on which it was 
desired that the new work should encroach as 
little as possible. This, and the fact that the 
ground slopes away, have influenced the plan 
to a considerable extent. On the upper floors 
are six bedrooms, dressing-rooms, box and store 
spaces, bathroom, w.c., h.m.c. and linen cup- 
board. The refuse from the stable is removed 
into a space below it, and so direct to the 
kitchen garden, The materials are Cambridge- 
shire yellow stock bricks, hand-made tiles for 
roof and tile-hanging, wood sashes and frames 
and plastered eaves, The contractor was Mr. 
R. W. Worboys, of Bassingbourne, Cambridge- 
shire, and the architect Mr. Geoffry Lucas, 
A.R.I.B.A,, of 5, Bloomsbury Square, W.C, 


THE following resolution was 
passed at the meeting of the 
Council of the Royal Institute 
of the Architects of Ireland on June 2nd :— 
The attention of the Council having been drawn 
to a statement by Mr. Austen Chamberlain in 
the House of Commons on May 28th, thus re- 
ported: ‘As to the architect, before the Bill 
left the House he would give the name of the 
architect selected. No choice had yet been made, 
but he had been in communication with the 
Chief Secretary and the Department of Agri- 
culture, who were entitled to a voice in the 
matter, and the claims of several architects, bcth 
Irish and British, had been considered. Per- 
sonally, he should be most anxious to have an 
Irish architect, but, in any case, whatever was 
done hon. members might rest assured that the 
Government should associate an Trish architect 
with the work”—the Council deprecates that, 
only in mere concession to Irish sentiment, an 
Irish architect should be associated with an 
English architect in designing or carrying out 
the proposed Public Offices (College of Science) 
in Dublin. It resents the imputation conveyed 
publicly that in the opinion of the authorities 
of his Majesty’s Treasury there is not in 
Ireland an architect of sufficient reputation and 
capacity to design and carry out such a work as 
sole architect in the usual manner, 


Dublin College of 
Science, 


THE management of the Uni- 
versal Exhibition to be held 
in St. Louis, U.S.A., to com- 
memorate the purchase in 1303 of Louisiana, 
“by which a territory greater in extent and 
natural resources than that of the original 
thirteen States was added to the Federal Union,” 
desire to obtain an artistic emblem illustrating 
this event. The design must be executed either 
in relief or in colour. It is to be adapted for 
use as the official seal of the exhibition, as a 
medal, as a letter head for stationery, as a 
poster, and for any other purpose connected 
with the dignified expression of the purposes of 
the exhibition. If colours are employed, these 
must be limited to red, blue, yellow and white. 
To the author of the design which is selected 
as the best by a jury of seven members (two 
painters, two sculptors, two architects and a 
historian) the exhibition authorities will award 
a prize of 2,000 dols., the chosen design then 
becoming their property. The following have 
been appointed to serve as members of the jury: 
Mr. Frederick Dielman, president of the National 
Academy of Design, New York; Mr. John la 
Farge, president of the Society of American 
Artists, New York; Mr. J. Q. A. Ward, president 
of the National Sculpture Society, New York; 
Mr. Lorgndo Taft, president of the Society of 
Western Artists, Chicago; Mr. Charles F, 
McKim, president of the American Institute of 
Architects, New York; Mr. Wilson Eyre, presi- 
dent of the Philadelphia Chapter American In- 
stitute of Architects, Philadelphia; and Prof, 
Alcee Fortier, president of the Louisiana His- 
torical Society, New Orleans, If the design is 


An International 
Art Competition, 


in circular relief, it must have a diameter of 
20in.; if not circular it must have slightly 
greater surface dimensions. It must show the 
style of lettering and the date, and, since it may 
be employed for a medal, the recommendation 
is made that a design for the reverse side should 
also accompany it. If from the sketches sub- 
mitted it should be thought proper to make a 
poster to be reproduced in colour, the drawing 
must be upon canvas or carton, The greatest 
freedom must be exercised by artists in the 
treatment of the subject, the only condition 
being that the completed work shall be artistic, 
appropriate, effective and susceptible of em- 
ployment in the various forms already men: 
tioned, and that it shall also symbolize the 
great historical event to be commemorated, 
This was, in brief, the acquisition from France 
in 1803 of a territory which gave the United 
States permanent control of ‘the great water- 
way, the Mississippi River. Designs are to be 
delivered in New York between November Ist 
and oth, 1902, under regulations which may be 
obtained from the resident representative in the 
United Kingdom of the Universal Exposition, 
Mr. George I’, Parker, Sanctuary House, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W. 


THE venerable _fifteenth- 
Weathercock in century western tower of ‘St. 
England Sidwell’s, Exeter, quite the 


finest example of its period in 
that district, has for some time ,been under 
renovation, under the advice of Mr. EH, H. 


Harbottle, F.R.I.B.A., the cathedral architect, 
The ugly wooden spire that was placed upon it 
in 1812 has been permanently removed. It was 
surmounted by an ancient vane that, at a still 
earlier date, for many years crowned the dwarf 
spire that existed upon the northern Norman 
tower of Exeter’s Cathedral, and was taken 
down when the spire in question was in turn 
by direction of Bishop Levington, removed in 
1752. St. Sidwell’s Tower renovation being 
now practically complete, the famous old copper 
chanticleer, deftly balanced upon its original 
support of hammered and ornamental iron, has 
been fixed aloft immediately over the octagonal 
turret that rises slightly above the line of the 


embattled, parapetted tower upon the latter’s’ 


south-eastern corner. The bird of which we 
give a photograph, taken by Mr. Harry Hems, 
on this page, measures 2ft. 9in. from the point 
of its beak to the extreme outside curve of the 
tail, and stands 2ft. 6in. high, and is forged in 
two pieces, welded together, hollow inside, its 
greatest thickness from out to out being Sin, 
The steadying spindle below is carried up 
through the legsand into the body, exactly 12in, 
above the cup, It is an excellent specimen of 
some sturdy medizyal craftsman’s craft, and 
was made in Hxeter—gso the Cathedral Fabric 
Rolls inform us—under the direction of Bishop 
Courtenay in 1484. Upon the cathedral’s tower 
it remained for 268 years, when the spire and 
its attributes were removed. It remained on 
St. Sidwell’s tower until May 2nd, 1899, when, 
the spire doomed, it was carefully taken down 
as a preliminary to the steeple’s destruction, 


The weathercock and vane are still in a: 
excellent a working condition as they were thi 
day before they left the blacksmith’s forge. 


THE Norman font in the 
parish church of St. Mary, at 
High Bickington, Devonshire, has just been 
restored by Mr. Harry Hems, of Exeter, whe 
first had it bound together with cords (for it 
was then in no less than forty-five pieces) 
The remains were photographed, and, by con. 
stant and unwearying application of chemicals 
all the whitewash, stucco and _plasterwork 
which had been applied by successive genera. 
tions of churchwardens, were removed, and the 
original stone left standing out in precisely the 
same condition as it was originally when the 
eleventh-century mason left it. As a rule, 
ordinary fonts consist of three distinct stones ; 
the bowl, the supporting column and the base, 
At High Bickington, however, the font is formed 
of two only, the joint occurring in the midst of 
the central circular column. The whole is made 
out of rough local stone, in texture not unlike 
that procured from the celebrated Doulton 
quarries in the adjacent county of Somersetshire, 
The bowl in shape is what is known as a cushion 
capital, i.¢., has its sides truncated, so as to 
form a square at the top. Curiously the stem 
below is not situated in the middle of the bowl, 
one cant of the latter projecting considerably 
more than do the other three. The whole is 
ornamented with the severe and _ singular. 
notched and nicked enrichment, so characteristic 
of the Norman period. The moulding below 
the supporting shaft is cabled. Much of the 
damage to the stonework had evidently been 
caused by the use of iron cramps, some of them 
evidently many hundreds of years old, let in to 
hold fractured portions together, and which by 
oxidation have helped to burst the stone. Mr 
Harry Hems has taken out no less than 164]b: 
weight of actual metal, The original lee. 


A Norman Font, 


| lining to the bowl, of whose actual existence 


prior to the present conservative renovation, 
there was little or no evidence, now stands in 
its proper place, exactly as it did formerly, and 


_ although sadly hacked and much worn in places, 


it is happily preserved intact. The whole has 
been placed upon a plain foot-pace of grey 


| Dartmoor granite, 


ASHTON CHURCH has been 
penton Saree repaired. The roof was 


Hesharasons thoroughly repaired last year, 


_ and the work done since that time has consisted 


of the cleaning off the old rough-cast from the 
tower and pointing it. The stonework of the 
windows has been all repaired, and the old 
coloured glass, together with the old plain glass, 
has also been repaired, re-leaded and placed ag 
before. The original fifteenth-century seating 
has all been carefully pieced and restored. Two 
new seats have been placed in the south-west 
corner, and new flooring and cills laid almost 
throughout the church of best English oak. 
The interior walls have been cleaned down to 
the original plaster and whitened, while a 
cement gutter has been put round the whole of 
the church to carry off the water from the roofs. 
Repairs have also been done to the south door, 
piers, steps, &c. During the process of the 
work it was found that the font had been moved 
to admit of a west gallery in late times, part of the 
old seating having been cut away for this purpose, 
The font has now been replaced in its original 
position, as the gallery has disappeared and the 
seating repaired, An ioteresting fresco repre- 


| senting our Saviour surrounded by the instru- 


ments of the passion, which has been brought to 


| light by the removal of the plaster from under 
_ the Chudleigh, memorial ; also, the old colouring 


showing the lines of the original vaulting of the 
screen, and fragments of colouring on the east 
wall of the lady chapel, showing the original 
treatment of the walls—hayve been found. The 
probable cost of the whole of the restoration, 
as completed up to the present, will be about 
£1,000. Ashton Church is one of the mos’ 
interesting little parish churches in Devonshire. 
It is said to have been originally dedicated in 
1259, but the greater portion of the present 
structure must be of much later date. The 
screen, with its wealth of figures, is wonderfully 
preserved, and there is a handsome old Eliza- 
bethan pulpit with the sounding board, untouched | 
by the restoration, 
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JUNE 18, 1902.1] 
HOLBORN-STRAND DESIGNS. 


The Report of Mr. Norman Shaw and Mr Riley. 


HE following is the report of Mr. Norman 
Shaw, R.A., and Mr. W. E. Riley, superin- 
tending architect to the London County Council, 
on the designs submitted by the eight selected 
architects for the elevations of buildings on the 
new Strand frontage and the crescent which 
will be formed at the southern end of the new 
treet from Holborn to the Strand :— 
23rd October, 1900. 
We haye studied the eight sets of designs sub- 
mitted for the proposed new street from 
Holborn to the Strand with great care and with 
tae deepest interest, and we are pleased to be 
able to report that in our opinion the architects 
invited by the London County Council have 
made a most admirable response to the invitation. 
Throughout there is the strongest evidence 
that each architect has done his very best, and 
has left no stone unturned to produce a design 
which in his opinion would be worthy of this 
great opportunity, and though there may be a 
difference of opinion as to how some have 
succeeded, it is a great pleasure to be able to 
record the fact that not merely has a great 
efforte been made, but that the measure of 
excellence attained is exceptionally high. More- 
over each one has endeavoured to present a com- 
mercial adaptation of his design for the con- 
sideration of the Council, and has carefully 
observed the instructions issued, so that we have 
no hesitation in reporting that condition iii. has 
been amply fulfilled. (Condition iii, provided 


vhat the designs should be in conformity with 
-the Council’s instructions, ) 


_ It would be both unnecessary and invidious 
“or us to go through all the designs and to 
attempt to allot to each what we conceive to be 
ffs relative place. Mr. Norman Shaw desires 

érsonally to say that he would rather have 
Fpmited his recommendation to one degign only, 
but as we have been requested to select the 
three best designs, we venture to submit the 
following remarks :— 

It is with feelings of unalloyed satisfaction 
that we observe that the authors have almost 
unanimously adopted a large measure of re- 
straint in their designs instead of the very 
torid and varied developments to which we 
have been too much accustomed in our street 
architecture for some years. We have in these 
designs mostly quiet and dignified produc- 
Cions more or less academic in character. We 
invite attention to this point, as there can be 
little doubt but that the result of these great 
“tmprovement Schemes”? which the Council 
avecarrying into practical effect will exercise 
an immense influence on the architecture of 
London, and also in the country generally ; 
and it is hardly necessary to dwell on the 
extreme importance of this being a good in- 
‘#luence, It is much to be regretted that the eight 
architects were not given some indication of the 
style to be adopted, as we feel that the time has 
come when the hesitation between the claims of 
;o-called classic and Gothic treatments, and the 
‘onstantly disturbing influences of foreign archi- 
tecture, must cease if we are to make any real 


cere and that we shall do better in the 


; 


uture if we adhere more closely to the great 
examples we have of the English Renaissance, 
and follow on the lines bequeathed to us by such 
truly great masters as Inigo Jone3 and Sir 
Christopher Wren. 

It is remarkable, however, that with no limi- 
tation of style, eight architects should have been 
found whose views and art were so closely 
governed by the influences of the Renaissance; 
Dut if the limitations of English Renaissance 
had been adopted, it would in our opinion have 
simplified the task and ensured a more direct 
qnd probably a more satisfactory result. It was 
Chis absence of limitation of style which has 
necessitated our comparing designs which are in 
Some respects not easily comparable, and our 
adjudicating on productions which we find it 
difficult to approach without some tinge of 
prejudice, 

After much deliberation and careful considera- 
tion of all the circumstances and particulars of 
the conditions under which the invitation was 
sued, we have agreed on the following 
recommendations ;— ee ae 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. — 


We place No, 26 first (by Mr. Henry T, Hare). 
The author has dealt with the plan ina simple 
and ingenious way, and has overcome the 
difficulty with skill of treating the various street 
corners. The main lines of the setting out as 
originally approved by the Committee are not 
materially departed from. Drury Lane and the 
corresponding street on the east side of the new 
road are shown to be arched over. Perhaps it 
may be considered that this would not be ad. 
missible, but it adds much to the artistic treat- 
ment of that facade, 
design has dealt with the Strand front as 
devoted to a public building, but he shows a 
thorough appreciation of artistically adapting 
other portions of the improvement to commercial 
purposes, On the whole, the treatment is such 
that the Committee might reasonably expect 
lessees to carry out designs not inferior to these 
in point of cost. 

We place No. 27 second (by Mr. William 
Flockhart), This architect deals with the com- 
mercial adaptation of the desiga quite as literally 
as No, 26. Itis much to be regretted that he 
has adopted a decidedly French bias, as there 
is much skilland artistic feeling in the drawings, 
and we feel that if he had kept within the 
traditions of English Renaissance the result 
would have been much better suited to the 
grand site which is intended to be treated, but 
the skill and power shown in the design cannot 
be set aside on that account, as style was 
evidently not intended to govern the issue. 
This design would probably be more economi- 
cally carried out than No, 26, and therefore has, 
under that head, claims to attention, but we 
repeat the regrets that the influence of French 
architecture has been so perceptible in a design 
which is intended for one of the finest sites in 
the British capital. 

We place the design of No. 20 third (by Mr. 
Mervyn Macartney). In its artistic value it is 
very unequal, The arrangement on the plan 
for a circus at the south end of the new street 
to Holborn is a simple and dignified suggestion. 
The elevations for the north side of the curved 
streets are, however, feeble, but this appears 
rather to be due to the poorness of the drawings, 
Other portions of the design, especially the 
alternative design for a public building, possess 
great dignity, and show scholarly perception of 
the importance of the site. It would, however, 
probably be more costly to carry out than 
No. 26. It may practically be considered the 
most expensive of the three. 

We desire also to offer a word of comment on 
the very carefully thought-out block plan of 
No. 29 (by Mr. Leonard Stokes), but the pro- 
posed emendations are on the whole not an 
improvement on the simple treatment of the 
Council’s property suggested in the other 
designs, though the Somerset House extension 
is a conception which, if properly worked out, 
would add great dignity to the scheme. 

It must be borne in mind that all the designs 
are little more than preliminary studies. We 
do not see how it is possible to suppose that 
they can be in any sense fully matured, as the 
governing conditions of plan, which are so 
so helpful in designing elevations, are neces- 
sarily absent at this stage, and in selecting the 
above-mentioned designs we have been largely 
influenced by a feeling that they possess elements 
capable of being developed into works of great 
excellence. 


At the Huddersfield Infirmary a new wing has 
been erected. Mr. B. Stocks is the architect, 


In the Parish Church of Llantwit Major, South 
Wales, the Ecclesiastical Commissioners have 
recently placed choir stalls and priest's desk. 
The new work has been carried out entirely in 
English oak by Mr. W. Dark, Ecclesiastical Art 
Works, Crediton, from designs by Mr. W. D. 
Caroe, architect to the Commissioners. 


A New Wesleyan Church and Schools at Milford 
Haven have been erected at a cost of £4,650 in 
Priory Road. ‘The architect was Mr. John 
Wills, of Derby, and the contractors were Messrs, 
8. Fred Couzens & Co., Cardiff. The style is 
Karly Gothic, and local stone facings and Bath- 
stone dressings have been used, while the 
jcinery is of pitch-pine throughout. There are 
vestries, assembly hall, classrooms and church 
parlour 


The architect of this | 


R.IL.B.A. COUNCIL. 
HE following is the constitution of the new 
Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects (the order of the names is according 
to the votes received) : 
President.—Aston Webb, A.R.A,, F.S.A, 
Vice-Presidents, -- John Belcher, A.R.A, 
T. E, Colleutt, Alfred Darbyshire, John Slater, 


ade 


Hon, Secretary.—Alexander Graham, F.S.A. 

Members of Council.—Ernest George, E. W. 
Mountford, J. A. Gotch, F'.S.A., Leonard Stokes, 
G. F. Bodley, R.A., F.S.A, Professor Beresford 
Pite, W. D. Carde, M.A., F.S.A., E. A, Gruning, 
Paul Waterhouse, M.A., F. T. Baggallay, John J, 
Burnet, A.R.S.A., G. H. Fellowes Prynne, J. S. 
Gibson, R. Phené Spiers, F.S.A.. W. Milner 
Fawcett, M.A., F.S.A., W. H. Seth-Smith, E. T. 
Hall, G. E. Grayson. ‘ 

- Associate Members of Council.—H. V. Lan- 
chester, R, 8S. Balfour, E. W. Wimperis, W. J. N. 
Millard. 

Representatives of Allied Societies—A. Har- 
rison (Birmingham Architectural Association), 
EK, W. M. Corbett (Cardiff, South Wales and 
Monmouthshire Architects’ Society), G. O. 
Ashlin, R.H.A. (Royal Institute of Architects 
of Ireland), A. Wakerley (Leicester and Leices- 
tershire Society of Architects), Frank Caws 
(Northern Architectural Association), Butler 
Wilson (Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural 
Society), C. H. Channon (York Architectural 
Society), H. G. Luff (Devon and Exeter 
Architectural Society), 

Representative of the Architectural Associa- 
tion.— Henry T. Hare. 

Auditors.—Louis Ambler, H. 8. Hast. 


Masters and Men. 


Plasterers’ Strike at Merthyr.—The adjourned 
conference between the Merthyr builders and 
the plasterers on Wednesday last resulted in the, 
narrowing down of the points at issue, and set- 
tlement seems almost assured. The employers 
were not agreeable to withdraw their three 
months’ notice, but were willing to extend the 
period considerably. 

The Bristol Dispute.—A letter received by the 
Brist»1 Master-Builders’ Association from the 
Operative Masons Society states that the offer 
of the masters to refer the question in dispute 
to conciliation through the medium of the Board 
of Trade has been considered and declined. 
The operatives believe that a settlement could 
best be arrived at by negotiations between the 
two associations without the assistance of a third 
party. 

The Monthly Report of the Amalgamated Society 

of Carpenters and Joiners shows a further reduc- 
tion in the unemployed list, which is now just 
over 2 per cent, throughout the organisation 
and about 34 per cent. in the Manchester dis- 
trict, It may be added that the advisability 
of amalgamating the three principal carpenters’ 
and joiners’ societies—the Amalgamated, the 
General, and the Associated —is under considera- 
tion, and there are hopes in some quarters that 
more success may attend the present proposals 
than in the case of previous suggestions of 
amalgamation. 
. Labour in May.—The Labour Department of 
the Board of Trade reports that employment in 
May showed little change on the whole as com- 
pared with April. Employment in the building 
trades generally shows some improvement as 
compared with April, but is not quite so good as 
in May of last year. The percentage of unem- 
ployed union members among carpenters at the 
end of May was 2°5,compared with 3-0 at the 
end of April and 2°9 for May, 1901. The 
plumbers returned 6 percent. as unemployed at 
the end of May as compared with 5°6 per cent. in 
April and 5°4 per cent. in May, 1901. Twenty- 
three fresh disputes began in May, involving 7,385 
workpeople, of whom 6,623 were directly and 
762 indirectly affected. Of the new disputes in 
May, 1902, seven took place in the building 
trades, and three in the metal, engineering and 
shipbuilding trades. Of the twenty-one new 
and old disputes, affecting 11,818 workpeople, 
of which definite results were reported, five were 
decided in favour of the workpeople, ten in favour 
of the employers and six were compromised, 
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Keystones., 


A New Mission Hall at Shieldfield is being 
erected in connection with the Clarence Street 
Mission. Mr. J. Walton Taylor is the architect, 
and Mr. James Lunn the contractor. 


Another Carnegie Library.—Mr. Carnegie is 
giving £7,500 for the erection of a free public 
library building on condition that the town 
provides the site. 

The Empress Club, London.—Messrs. Wimperis 
& Arber are the architects of the elevation of 
this club in Dover street, not ‘‘ Wimperis & 
East”? as stated on p. 240 of our issue for 
June 4th, 

A New Petty Sessions Court at Caerphilly was 
opened recently at a cost of £2,000. The new 
buildings are really extensions, Externally, 
the building is finished with cement with grey 
and red Forest stone windows. The glazing is 
of leaded lights. Messrs, Price Brothers, of 
Pontcanna Road, Cardiff, were the contractors, 
and the architect was Mr. T. Lloyd Edwards, 
county surveyor, Bridgend. 

A Statue of General Gordon is proposed to 
be placed in St. Martin’s Place during 
this season. The statue is a replica of Mr. 
Onslow Ford’s statue of General Gordon seated 
on a camel, and will be placed in Khartoum. 
The Westminster City Council have agreed to 
allow this, subject to theapproval of his Majesty’s 
Office of Works and to the exact site of the 
statue being approved by the City engineer. 


At Winkleigh Church a new chancel has been 
erected. The church in 1873 underwent a 
thorough restoration at the expense of nearly 
£7,000, but the chancel was not then completed. 
The Ecclesiastical Commissioners, however, re- 
paired it later. To an extent the chancel roof, 
although good, had for years been somewhat 
offensive to the sight ; consequently, steps were 
taken to remedy this. Mr. G. Fellowes Prynne, 
of London, was the architect. The chancel 
comprises a floor of black and white marble, 
marble steps to the Communion table, teak 
panelling, with shields bearing emblems, and a 
new roof in oak, ornamented in gold, with 
emblems on the bosses. The cost of this work 
is about £700, 

A New English Presbyterian Church at Holywell 
is being erected in Whitford Street, and is esti- 
mated to cost £3,000. The architect is Mr. T. 
G, Williams, Cable Street, Liverpool; and Mr. 
Richard Jones, of Holywell, is the builder. The 
new chapel will be in the Gothic style and will 
afford accommodation for about 250 persons. 
The front will be of red Ruabon bricks, relieved 
by dressings of terra-cotta and local stone. 
There will be a square tower to the left of the 
front elevation, tapering into an octagon above. 
A schoolroom, vestry, &c., are to be provided at 
the back. The windows will have cathedral 
lead lights in neutral tints. The roof will be 
supported on hammer-beam principals, resting 
on stone corbels. The interior fittings will be 
of pitch-pine. 


A New Episcopal Church at Bieldside is being 
erected from plans by Mr. Arthur Clyne, 
F.R.I.B.A., Aberdeen, The style of the building 
is Gothic, with Scottish features. The masonry 
will be a combination of red and grey granites 
from Hill of Fare and Rubislaw Quarries respec- 
tively. The surface of the stones for the most 
‘part will be left quite rough, almost as they 
come “rom the quarry. The principal dimen- 
sions of the building are as follows :—Total 
length internally, 89ft.; width of nave and 
chance], 25ft,; width across transepts, 53ft. ; 
height trom floor to apex of barrel-vaulted ceil- 
ing, 34ft.; height from ground level to ridge of 
roof, 49ft. ; height of bell tower, 78ft. The church 
witl accommodate about 250, and provision has 
been made in the design for extension if desired, 
the addition of a north aisle and transept in- 
creasing the total accommodation to about 350 
sittings. The estimated cost of the building is 
about £3,000. Mr. Frank Morrison, Culter, has 
ihe contract for the masonwork, and for the 
other departments the contractors are as follows: 
--Carpenter work, Messrs. Hendry & Keith, 
Aberdeen; plumber, Messrs. Blaikie & Sons, 
Aberdeen; slater, Mr. A. E. Merson, Aberdeen ; 
plaster, Mr. A. Stephen, Aberdeen; painter and 
glazier, Mr. E. Copland, Aberdeen, 


A New Church Hall at Nottingham for the parish 
of St. Stephens is being erected in Gladstone 
Street, Radford Road, at a cost of about £2,200, 
The architect is Mr. Hedley J. Price, A.R.I.B.A., 
Nottingham, the builder being Mr. Thomas 
Long, of Nottingham. The structure is to be built 
of red bricks with stone facings, 


Mr. Ernest Woodhouse, architect, 88, Mosley 
Street, Manchester, has been appointed by 
Mr. C. H. Wordingham, M.1.C.E., M.1.M.E., 
M.1.E.E., consulting engineer, Manchester, to 
carry out the architectural work in connection 
with the proposed new electrical station for the 
Stretford Urban District Council. 


The Institute Room at 9, Conduit Street, W., is 
now lighted under a new scheme devised 
and carried out under the superintendence of 
Mr. John Slater and Mr. Kdwin T. Hall. With 
the exception of those around the dome, all the 
lights are concealed in large saucer-shaped 
copper bowls hung from the ceiling, whence the 
light is pleasantly diffused over the room. 


“Groote Schuur,’—Mistakes are often made in 
the spelling of the name of the well-known pro- 
perty bequeathed by the late Mr, Rhodes as an 
official residence for the future Prime Ministers 
of a federated South Africa. The Dutch word 
“schuur,’ meaning “barn” or “granary,” is a 
feminine noun, and the qualifying adjective 
“oroot,’ meaning “great,” should have the 
ending “‘e” appended to it. To write or speak 
of ‘*Groot Schuur” is as incorrect as it would 
be in Latin to use an adjective ending in ‘‘um” 
with a feminine noun. 

A New Hospital for Infectious Diseases at Hast 
Boldon has been erected for the South Shields 
Rural District Council. The buildings consist 
of an administrative block, a caretaker’s lodge 
in front, a ward block, isolation block, dis- 
charging block, laundry block, mortuary and 
ambulance house, stables and offices. The total 
cost, including site, erection of buildings, laying- 
out of grounds, making roads and fencing, Xc., 
is about £8,800, The total available accommo- 
dation at present is sixteen beds. Mr. J. H. 
Morton, F.R.I.B.A., South Shields, was the 
architect, and the builder Mr. W. D. Allison, of 
Whitburn. The roadmaking has been in the 
hands of the council’s highway surveyor, Mr. E. 
Clarkson. 

The New Roman Catholic Church at Lowestoft, 
which has just been opened, consists of a lofty 
nave with clearstory supported on pointed 
arches und red granite columns, aisles, sacrarium, 
lady chapel, morning chapel, sacristy and con- 
fessional. Boldly-moulded stone arches separate 
the sacrarium and chapels from the other parts, 
An elaborate stone and marble high altar is 
erected in the sacrarium, with five traceried 
two-light windows behind. There are three 
entrances in front, and a massive square tower 
above the angle of the front, having a staircase 
turret. There is a five-light tracery window in 
the front gable. The church is faced with red 
bricks, with Costessey dressings. 1t is Decorated 
Gothic in style, and has cost about £7,900 ex- 
clusive of seating. The architects are Messrs. 
George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and R, Palmer 
Baines, 4, Clement’s Inn, London, and F, W. 
Richards, 14, Stanley Street, Lowestoft. The 
wo:ks have been carried out by Mr. G, E. Hewes, 
of Norwich. 


A New Bank at Douglas, I.M., has been erected 
for the Isle of Man Banking Co., Ltd., at the 
corner of Athol Street and Prospect Hill. It 
is built of polished Aberdeen granite, and is in 
Italian Renaissance style. Mr. A. Marshall 
Mackenzie, A.R.S.A., F.R.I.B.A., was the archi- 
tect, and Mr. Robert F. Douglas, of Brunswick 
Road, Douglas, the contractor. The following 
local firms were the sub-contractors :—Mesers, 
Skelly & Caren, masons; Messrs. Christian & 
Faragher, plasterers; Mr. R. W. Creer, marble 
mason ; Messrs. Sherwood & Co., plumbers; Mr. 
Robert Knox, ironwork; Mr. E. Henry, painter ; 
and Messrs. H. Wade & Sons, ornamental plaster- 
work, The granite facings were supplied and 
dressed by Mr. John Morgan, Aberdeen. The 
glass and leaded lights are by Messrs. Williams 
& Watson, Liverpool; and the strong room and 
safes are by Messrs, Milner, Ltd., Liverpool, 
The hydraulic lift was furnished by Messrs, 
Pickering & Sons, Stockton-on-Tees. The St. 
Pancras Ironworks Co., of London, supplied the 


prismatic pavement lights, 


The Ancient Jacobean Cloth Hall at Newbury, | 
with its curious caryings, is being restored and 
converted into a museum of local antiquities and 
an art gallery, as the town memorial of Queen 
Victoria, at a cost of about £2,000. 


Sir W, B. Richmond, R.A., at a meeting of the 
Ruskin Union, held last week, gave a lecture on © 
* Ruskin, as 1 knew him and as he impressed 
me.” lt was longer ago, he said, than he could 
definitely remember that he first saw John 
Ruskin at the house of his (the lecturer's) father, 
who met himin 1838. Ruskin contracted a close 
friendship with the family. His masterful and 
engaging personality, so magnetic and stimu- 
lating, acting on the minds of children, could 
not fail to impress on them an indelible stamp. 
Whether one agreed with all the master thought 
or not, his influence on one’s mind stuck fast, 
and inspired the desire for beauty, not only in 
art but in life. He suggested that the Ruskin 
Union would do well to organis2 an exhibition 
of Ruskin’s works, with the object of promoting 
a knowledge of the master’s many-sided genius. 


The Acoustics of Westminster Cathedral. With 
the object of testing its acoustic properties, 
a concert was held last week in the new 
cathedral at Westminster. Acoustic defects 
were apparent, but this may be due to the un- 
finished state of the structure. More than once 
in the choral music a mild form of cacophony 
was produced, apparently by the prolonged 
vibration of certain tones which the choristers 
had ceased to sing; and the tone of the strings, 
especially in the performance of Beethoven’s C 
minor Symphony, was now and then to be 
followed only with some difficulty from the 
same cause, It may be that the effect will be 
much improved when the Cathedral choir are 
placed in their proper home, instead of, as on 
this occasion, in the Sanctuary itself. Since 
they were where they were, and not where they 
will ultimately be, the test was hardly a proper 
one. Never heless, many remarkably bz2autiful 
effects were obtained, especially by the choirs, 


New County Council Chamber and Offices have 
been erected at Newport, Mon., at a cost of 
£10,000 on a site adjacent to the present offices 
and the county police premises at Pentonville. 
The style of the building is Renaissance, and 
the materials used in the facade, which is 80ft. 
in length, is Pennant stone, with Greenshill 
dressings. The council-chamber is modelled on 
the style of the Westminster County Council's 
Chamber, being octagonal in shape, 36ft. by 
36ft. and 26ft. in height, All the members’ 
seats face the chair. There is a strang-rs’ 
gallery. There isan electric fan in the turret 
to ventilate the chamber, which is lighted by 
electricity. There is also a members’ room, 
chairman’s private room, two committee-rooms 
and rooms for the clerk of the peace, also for 
the chief clerk and other officials, with two 
strong rooms below. Messrs. Waring, of Lon- 
don, had the contract for the furaishing of the 
council - chamber, and Messrs. Reynolds, of 
Newport, for the offices and committee-rooms. 
Mr. D. W. Richards, of Newport, was the 
builder, and Mr, W, Tanner, county surveyor, 
the architect. 


An Isolation Hospital at Kirkburton is proposed 
to be erected, and a Local Government Board 
enquiry was held last week into the application 
to borrow £9,696 for the purpose. Mr. J. Berry 
is the architect. The hospital will consist of 
five blocks, namely, administration and dis- 
charging rooms, scarlet fever pavilion ; isolation 
block; laundry, disinfecting rooms, stable, 
ambulance shed and mortuary; and porter’s 
lodge. The administrative block will contain 
on the ground floor a medical superintendent’s 
room, matron’s room, nurses’ d‘ning-room, wait- 
ing-room, lavatory, w.c., store-room:, kitchen, 
scullery, pantry, coal-place. The discharging 
rooms will consist of bath- and dressing-rooms, 
On the first floor there will be seven bedrooms, 
bathroom, w.c. and linen store; and on the 
basement floor keeping cellar. The scarlet fever 
pavilion will contain in the female wards eight 
beds, female separation ward two beds, male 
ward six beds, male separation ward two beds. 
The nurses’ duty room and bathroom are placed 
in the centre of the building, The isolation 
block contains two two-bed wards, two single- 


bed wards, and two nurses’ duty-rooms, 
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Engineering Notes. 
“Phe New Isolation Hospital, Chadwell Heath, has 
been supplied by Messrs, E. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester, with their patent 
Manchester grates, 

At the Colonial Office, in preparation for the 
Coronation, extensive alterations and improve- 
ments have been made, and included in these is 
a Waygood electric lift of the very latest 
pattern. 

Cholmondeley Castle —The warming and hot- 
water supply of Cholmondeley Castle have been 
placed in the hands of Messrs, John King, Ltd., 
engineers, Liverpool, who are employing their 
“Rahnee” radiators in the Great Hall and 
principal apartments, 

The Glasgow Corporation Tramways Department, 
in its report of last year’s operations, states that 
the earnings amounted to £612,79+ as compared 
with £484,872 for the previous year, while no 
fewer than 163,600,000 passengers were carried, 
being an increase of a little over 31,000,000. 

A New Dock for Belfast.—In view of the possible 
‘increase in the shipbuilding industry in Belfast, 
in consequence of the shipping combine agre>- 
ment with Messrs. Harland & Wolff, the Belfast 
Harbour Board decided last week to construct a 
-graving dock 800ft. long at the estimated cost 
of £299,000. 

An Eiffel Tower for Rhyl.—The proprietors of 
the new arcade and ballroom, which is being 
erected by the firm who carried out the Black- 
pool Tower undertaking, have decided to deviate 
from their original plan of erecting a central 
dome and erect in its place an Niffel Tower to 
a height of 140ft, The turret will contain an 
electric searchlight of 20,000 candle-power. 
Steel is to be used in the construction of the 
tower, which will be circular in design and 
contain in its base a model Continental village, 
The top will be reached by an electric lift from 
the ballroom balcony bridge. 

Mr, James Shand, of London, who died on 
June 10th, was born in Edinburgh in 1823, 
where he acquired a varied knowledge of 
mechanical engineering as a pupil of James 
Slight, engineer to the Highland and Agri- 
cultural Society of Scotland. His successful 
management of the business of W. J. Tilley, 
fire-engine maker and hydraulic engineer, of 
- Blackfriars Road, London, whom he joined in 

1845, led to his taking the senior position in the 
firm of Shand & Mason (now Shand, Mason & 
_ Co.), formed on the retirement of Mr. Tilley at 

the end of 1850. Although his earliest efforts 
_ were directed to the improvement of the manual 
fire-engine, Mr. Shand was best known in con~ 
nection with his successful efforts in bringing 
the steam fire-engine to its present state of 
practical utility. Mr. Shand’s most prominent 
contributions to the development of the fire: 
engine were the inclined water-tube boiler with 
eylindrial tube box, with which steam of 100lb, 
is raised in six minutes, and the treble cylinder 
direct-acting steam pump. In 1857 he was 
elected an associate of the Institution of Civil 
Engineers, and in 1874 was transferred to the 
class of members. He retired from business at 
the end of 1891. . 
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CONDITIONS OF COMPETITION. 
T the last meeting of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects the following alterations 
proposed by the Council to be made in the 
Institute 
Architectural Competitions ” were approved :— 
To be inserted as the second paragraph in 
clause 1 :—The selection of an assessor should be 
made with the greatest possible care, as the 
successful result of the competition will depend 
very largely upon his experience and ability. 
Clause 4 to be amended so as to read as 
follows :—The number, scale and method of 
finishing the required drawings should be 
distinctly set forth, and they should not be 
more in number, nor to a larger scale, than 
necessary to clearly explain the design. If the 
assessor advises that perspective drawings are 
desirable, it should be’so stated; and such 
drawings should be uniform in size, number, 
mode of colouring, mounting, &c, 


“Suggestions for the Conduct of | 


In clause 2 the words ‘after conference with 
the promoters” were added after the words 
“The duty of assessors should be,” 

With reference to clause 1, an amendment 
was carried that it be referred to the Council to 
consider the effect of the omission of the words, 
‘‘and whose decision should govern the selection 
of the designs.” 

It was agreed to add the following to clause 12, 
with the exception that the Council was asked 
to consider whether the expression ‘‘ breach of 
faith” was not too strong, and whether the 
words “might constitute a breach of faith” 
would not be better :—It is important that the 
award of the assessor should be adhered to, 
unless there is some valid objection to the 
employment of the author of the selected design 
to carry out the work, as to which the assessor 
is satisfied. The setting aside of the assessor’s 
award for any other reason constitutes a breach 
of faith on the part of the promoters. 


THE CRYSTAL PALACE, 


The Water System and the New Roof. 


HE members and astociates of the Society of 

Engineers recently paid a visit to the pump- 

ing stations and works connected with the water 

system of the Crystal Palace and inspected the 
new roof over the centre transept. 

The ordinary amount of water requisite for 
the needs of the Crystal Palace varies between 
250,000 gals. and 300,000 gals. per day through- 
out the year. This is enough—at 30 gals, per 
head—for the supply of a town of from 8,00v to 
10,000 inhabitants, This amount leaves out of 
account altogether any which may be used for 
drinking purposes. Such water is obtained from 
another source than that from which the general 
supply is drawn. For the most part the Crystal 
Palace depends for its water supply upon the 
amount of rainfall collected from its grounds— 
nearly 200 acres, including the roofs, are avail- 
able as catchment area—and supposing a rain- 
fall of 25in. a year, which is the amount 
calculated by the authorities, the total rainfall 
is over 117 million gals. Of course, only a pro- 
portion of this is caught, and the actual amount 
used ig about 90 million gals. Some is used 
twice over, so that the actual amount of water 
in circulation is less than this. In dry years 
the supply is not equal to the demand, and the 
mains of the Lambeth Water Company are 
drawn upon, 

The drainings from nearly all the land within 
the Palace boundaries falls by gravitation to the 
boating lake, which forms the main storage 
reservoir. Its area is about 5% acres, and its 
depth varies from 6ft. tv 9ft. Its surface is, at 
an average, 155ft. below the mean level on 
which the Palace itself is built, The tanks in 
the towers come about 280ft. above this again, 
a total difference of, say, 435ft. The fall of 
155ft. takes place in a distance of 800yds. In 
order that it can be utilised, however, it is 
necessary that the water should be raised toa 
height from which it can command every part 
of the grounds and buildings, Placed on the 
top of each of the towers is a large circular 
storage tank. These are 47ft. in diameter, and 
they are provided with inverted funnel-shaped 
bottoms. The capacity of each is, with a depth 
of 35ft., about 290,000 gals. Some idea of the 
strength of these towers can be obtained by 
considering what this volume represents in 
weight—it is nearly 1,300 tons. The water in 
these tanks is devoted almost entirely to reserve 
in case of fire, though some of it is used for 
blowing the bellows of the great organ and 
some for actuating hydraulic lifts. The tanks 
are joined by two separate Sin, cast-iron mains, 
to which fifty hydrants are attached. The 
water in the two tanks, therefore, always stands 
at the same level, since there is open communica- 
tion between the two ; and in them there is there- 
fore a possible storage of nearly 600,000 gals, The 
water is always at a pressure of about 120lb. at 
the floor level of the Palace. At a height of about 
80ft. above the level of the ground near the 
bottom of the north tower are two storage tanks. 
Hach is 48ft. square by 16ft. deep, and together 
they can hold 460,800 gals, ; the pressure of the 
water from these tanks is about*351b, per sq. in. 
A 15in, main leads from them through the 


building, where the water is used for general 
purposes. At the foot of the north tower is an 
irtegular-shaped storage reservoir capable of 
holding 5} million gals. The water from this 
reservoir can be pumped into the lower-level 
tanks, or into those in the tower, and it is also 
available for the fountains, but not, of course 
for the buildings, since its level is too low. It 
is, however, 50ft. aboye the highest fountain 
and 124ft. above the lowest. There is yet 
another source of water supply at the lower 
pumping station, where there is a well sunk 
till it meets with water-bearing green sand at a 
depth of 3800ft. and chalk at 360ft. below the 
surface. Its total depth is about 250ft., but 
three bore-holes l0in. in diameter are sunk 
from the bottom of the well to a further 
depth of 250ft., making the total depth to the 
bottom of the bore-holes 500ft. The bore-holes 
are cast-iron lined down to the green sand. 
The well is brick-lined for its full depth of 
250ft. and is 8ft. 6in. in diameter. At a depth 
of about 150ft. is a set of three-throw pumps 
made by Hunter & English. The delivery 
from these is din, in diameter. The ordinary 
water level in the well is at a depth of 95ft, 
from the surface, and the totals of the lifts to 
the reservoir and the tanks are respectively 268ft. 
and 350ft. The yield of the well is about 
40,000 gals. aday. The pumping machinery 
employed is of an antiquated pattern, and most 
of it dates from the earliest days of the Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham. 

The overflow, which in times of heavy rain 
takes place from the boating lake and cooling 
pond, is led away by a culvert which passes out 
of the Palace grounds near the Penge entrance, 
and eventually finds its way into the Ravens- 
bourne. A certain amount of the water, when 
it has been used for general purposes in the 
grounds, eventually finds its way back to the 
boating lake, and the cycle of operations is re- 
peated. The greater part, however, is lost by 
evaporation, absorption into the ground, or by 
being delivered into the sewers of the main 
culvert. 


The Centre Transept Roof. 


In 1854 the Great Exhibition building of 185 
was reconstructed on the Norwood Hills at 
Sydenham as the well-known Crystal Palace. 
The glass roofing, of which there is about 
14 acres, ison the ridge and furrow system of 
Sir Joseph Paxton, the designer of the original 
Exhibition building. The glass was placed in 
position upon the main framework of the roof 
by the alternate fixing of glass and sash bar, the 
latter resting upon the ridge timber at the upper 
end and upon the Paxton gutter at the lower. 
The glass was pressed home into grooves formed 
on either side of the sash bars, which were 
coated with paint immediately before the glass 
was placed in position, the paint successfully 
taking the place of putty. The maintenance of 
this roof in efficient repair proving a source of 
considerable expense to the Crystal Palace Com- 
pany, it was resolved, about three years ago, 
to re-glaze the whole of the roofs, commencing 
with the great arch over the centre transept of 
the Palace, upon the * Kelips2” principle of 
Messrs. Mellowes & Co., of London and Sheffield. 
To this end the iron main framing of the roof 
was left unaltered, but the old Paxton gutters 
and ridges were removed and replaced by new 
ones of wood covered with lead. The sash bars 
consist of light T-steel, entirely encased in a 
dvawn coating of lead with an admixture of tin. 
These bars spring from gutter to ridge, in place 
of the old timber gash bars, the lead being drawn 
with projecting strips on either side for em- 
bracing the edges of the glass, The sheets of 
glass used measure 5lin. by 18in., instead of 
fin. by 10in. as formerly, and the weight is 
260z. per sq. ft., with 3loz. glass on the crown 
insteal of 160z. and 2loz. In fixing the new 
glass neither putty nor paint has been used, and 
none will be required in maintaining the roof, 
the glazed area of which is about 2 acres. The 
lantern which surmounted the old roof was 
removed, and the new roof is completely semi- 
circular. There is now practically no external 
surface which will require painting, and should 
any glass need replacing it can be done with a 
minimum of trouble and expense. The cost of 
maintenance is thus greatly reduced, especially 
when the comparative inaccessibility of the roof 
is taken into consideration, 
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THE BUILDERS’ 


Views & Reviews. 


Cairo, 

The old writer says that he who hath not seen 
Cairo hath not seen the world: ‘“ her houses are 
palaces and her air is soft with an odour above 
aloes, refreshing the heart.” A comparison 
between the old and the new in that city of 
gems will furnish contrasts of a peculiar nature, 
some in accord with and others strangely 
different from the Eastern poet’s eulogy: for 
there are two Cairos, the European and the 
Egyptian, and two kinds of mind are there— 
the modern, which regards the British civil 
changes with admiration, and the truly Cairene 
mind that looks back longingly to the glorious 
days of the Mamluks, hating all innovations, 
whether they be patent traps or other godless 
improvements in the mosques, two-horsed 
‘arabfyas that splash the Faithful with 
mud, tramcars, bicycles or other abominations. 
Whatever may be the opinion on these matters, 
admiration for the mosques and other buildings 
of Cairo is universal: and it is to clothe the 
vestiges of the medizeval city that the author of 
this book devotes himself. How great an interest 
this adds is shown in these pages, for the many 
ruined courts and crumbling arcades lose much 
in meaning until their story is revealed. A few 
streets away from the European quarters, in an 
area of dilapidated houses which nobody thinks 
of repairing, one may picture the moving 
histories of the Thousand and One Nights, but 
in the mosques and colleges and scanty rem- 
nants of palaces we find even more to carry the 
mind back to the golden age of Arabian art and 
culture : for here are “the purest examples of 
Saracenic architecture that can be seen in all 
the once wide empire of Islam. Damascus and 
Ispahan, Agra and Delhi, Cordova and Granada, 
Brusa and Constantinople, possess elements of 
beauty and features of style which Cairo has 
not, and they enlarge and complete our under- 
standing of Arab art ; but to view that art in its 
purity, uncorrupted by the mechanical detail of 
the Alhambra, unspoilt by the over-elaboration 
of Delhi, we must study the mosques and tombs 
of Cairo.” We are thankful for the buildings 
that remain, but what a record of devastation 
and spoliation the city presents! Perhaps 
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GATEWAY OF SULTAN HASAN’S MOSQUE, CAIRO, 
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the worst was done under 
the French, when the Boule- 
vard Mohammad ’Aly— 
“that unspeakable atro- 
city” —was cut through 
some of the most beautiful 
quarters, anda noble mosque 
chopped in half to preserve 
the straightness of the 
street: while the buildings 
that spiung up on either 
side are mean and uneven 
offices, neither Europeanly 
regular nor Orientially pic- 
turesque. Architecture was 
well treated by the beys and 
pashas during the three cen- 
turies of Turkish rule: it 
was not till Mohammad 
*Aly’s foundation of a vir- 
tually independent dynasty 
in 1805 that the era of de- 
struction began, succeeded 
by the Europeanising move- 
ment that brought about the 
demolition of a large num- 
ber of mosques and other 
historic buildings which 
impeded carriage traffic or 
stood in the way of new 
streets and squares ‘‘ which 
the viceroys of Egypt plan- 
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ned with little or no regard 


to existing antiquities,” 


That even more demolition 


was not carried out is due 


to the Commission for the 
Preservation of the Monu- 
ments of Arab Art: and it 
is gratifying to know that 
during the last five years, 
under Lord Cromer’s ins 
fluence, the Commission hag 
been enabled to undertake 
very comprehensive works of scientific pre- 
servation under the direction of their chief 
architect, Herz Bey. The author of this book 
says: “I can state with confidence that, com- 
paring the general state of the mosques in 1883 
and 1895, they are in a far safer and better 
preserved condition now than they were twelve 
years ago. . . When 
a monument cannot be pre- 
served, such fragments of 
ornament or inscriptions 
as remain are carefully 
gathered and transported to 
the Arab Museum, which 
itself is evidence of the good 
work that has been done in 
the past twenty years. 
These years have indeed 
been fruitful in serious 
labour to repair the injury 
which natural decay, and 
unnatural confiscation, ne- 
glect and vandalism have 
worked inthe past upon the 
relics of medieval Cairo.” 
At the south-eastern ex- 
tremity of Cairo, on a 
spur of the rocky range of 
Mokattem, stands the Cita- 
del, 250!t. above the city. 
At this height the European 
note is too small t» affect 
the Oriental tone—‘“ Count- 
less domes and minarets, a 
glimpse of arched cloisters, 
a wilderness of flat-roofed 
houses, yellow and white 
and brown . apatch 
of green here and there 
. . and beyond, a fringe 
of palms and a streak of 
silver where ‘ the long bright 
river’ rolls sleepily on be- 
tween its brown banks: 
while in the distance, against 
the ridge of the Libyan 
horizon, in the carmine 
glory of the sinking sun, 
stand the everlasting pyra- 


stones of the mighty waste, 
the Egyptian land _ of 
shades,’ ”’ ; 


mids, ‘like the boundary 


WITHIN THE MOSQUE OF IBN-TULUN, 


The scores of mosques in Cairo need yolumes 
to themselves, and it is not possible here to give 
anything more than a few notes on some of 
them. The mosque of [bn-Tulin is an archi- 
tectural landmark. Tirst, it was built entirely 
of new materials instead of the spoils of old 
churches and tempies, and it is the earliest 
instance of the use of the pointed arch through- 
out a building, earlier by at least two centuries 
than any in England. Ibn-Tuitio was first in 
difficulty as to how to obtain the three hundred 
columns needed to support the arcades, but his 
architect said he would build a mosque without 
them, Skins were brought and he drew the 
plan, It was quite an innovation, but Ahmad 
saw its merits at once, arrayed the designer in a 
robe of honour and gave him 10,000 dinars to 
carry out his plan. When it was done he gave 
him 10,000 more. “The adoption of the new 
plan of brick piers, instead of columns, led to 


' the employment of the pointed arch, and the 


exclusion of marble suggested the plaster or 
stucco decoration which still preserves its original 
admirable designs.” The mosqueof Sultan Hasan 
is another notable example, built between 1356 
and 1359. It includes most of the characteristics 
of the Nasiry epoch and displays trem on the 
grandest scale. The story goes that the Sultan 
was so charmed with the design that he cut off 
the architect's hand lest he should repeat his 
success! The prevailing impression is one of 
great height, the walls reaching to 113ft.; they 
are built of fine cut stone from the pyramids 
and have moreover the peculiarity, rare in 
Saracenic architecture, of springing from a socle. 
This mosque suffered greatly from cannon and 
musketry during the Mamluk period. It was 
once closed for half a century, and about 1450 
it was even used to support a tight-rope stretched 
to the Citadel on which a European gymnast 
disported himself to the tremulous delight of 
the people. 


The word “mosque” really means a place of 
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worship, and the buildings which everyone calls 


“mosques” are really colleges, medresas, built 


for the purpose of theological training. The old 


mosques had no external decoration, but those 
of the Mamluk period (copied no doubt from 


Palestine) generally present facades with sunk- — 


panels, portals in recess and a decorative 
cornice. 
ment of the minaret, and then the construction 


of large domes, 


The next characteristic is the develop- — 


From the plain dome with a 
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small cupola on top comes the fluted dome, and 
next the dome covered with ornament, chevrons, 
arabesjues or geometrical entrelacs, all chiselled 
in the stone: the elaborate ornament culmin- 
ating in the work of the Circassian sultans of 
the fifteenth century. 

To the many other buildings which are dealt 
with in this book we cannot now refer ; but, in 
conclusion, we would quote the following pas- 
sage relating to the artistic work of medizval 
Cairo: ‘The Saracens brought no art with 
them .. . . They learned their arts from 
their foreign subjects, yet invariably introduced 
an element of differentiation which marks their 
work as characteristically Saracenic. They 
learned their metal-chasing from Persia, but 
they soon made it their own; they copied 
Byzantine and Coptic wood-carving, and added 
the essential personal equation which constitutes 
a distinct art; they found glass making and 
blowing in LHEgypt, acquired the secrets of 
enamelling and gilding from Constantinople, 
and then produced a style of enamelled lamps 
tctally unlike any other in the world.” 

This book is a fascinating one to read, especi- 
ally to the student of architecture. The author 
combines a descriptive talent with accaracy in 
detail, and the manner in which he sets before 
one’s eyes the changing pictures of the city’s 
development combines the greatest interest with 
continual instruction. The book is illustrated 
with numerous drawings in line and wash, but 
it is to be regretted that the former are not 
better specimens of draughts nanship: by far 
the best of them is that which we now repro- 
duce. 


“The Story of Cairo,’ by Stanley Lane-Poole, Litt.D, 
M.A.. Professor of Arabic at Trinity Co!lege, Dublin. 
London: J. M. Dent & Co., 29 and 30, Bedford Street, 
Straud. Price 4s, 6d, 


The Municipal Engineer, 


This is a book of elementary generalizations. 
It will give the student some idea of what is in- 
cluded in municipal engineering and sanitation, 
but will not make him much wiser on the res, ec- 
tive merits of the various methods adopted, 
while for the practising engineer the book is 
useless. Street-paving, water-supply, sewage- 
disposal, cemeteries, baths, and matters of a 
kindred nature are touched upon, but there is a 
dearth of practical, concise details, no definite 
selection among what is commendable and what 
is not. The book is one of ‘‘ The Citizen’s Library,” 
and may sait the needs of the lay reader. To 
anyone in the profession, however, it supplies 
little information of practical utility. 


“Municipal Engineering ani Sanitation,’ by M. N. 
Baker, Ph.B.,O.H. New York: The Macmillan vo. Price 
43, 6d. nett, 


Modern Forms of Architecture. 


This is a collection of architectural designs of 
various sorts intended to forward the move- 
ment of introducing “a new note into one of 
the oldest of the arts,” Artists of many 
nationalities participate in the programme, and 
“from cellar gratings to roof pinnacles every 
detail of public and private buildings will be 
repeatedly treated, equal regard being given to 
the most simple and the most elaborate require- 
ments.” With the first number before us we 
reflect on the remark that the drawings are the 
more valuable because they are not created 
under the hampering restrictions of the con- 
tractor. What the future has in store we 
cannot say: but it will surely not surpass the 
design for a house by Leopold Bauer, a mad 
creation from top to bottom, This and some 
atrocious designs for folding glass doors are 
perhaps the worst examples in the publication. 
Mr. Ashbee is represented by sketch designs for 
two garden seats, and very sane work it is when 
compared with some of the other examples. 
. We are quite in sympathy with any genuine, 
unaffected, reasonable endeavour to loosen the 
siackles of the past and produce architectural 
forms which are essentially modern, of our own 
time, and for our own particular uses: but when 
designeis throw all sense to the winds, and de- 
generate into madcaps, we can hardly be 
expected to admire their works: for they are 
devoid of fitness and beauty. And yet one finds 
in these strange creations details of decoration 
which are very pleasing. There are a few in 
this series of plates. They are glimpses of what 
might be really beautiful schemes of design, and 
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one regrets that the remainder of the work is so 
different. ‘Modern Forms of Architecture” 
will be published in monthly parts, each com- 
prising eight plates printed in colours. 


“Modern Forms of Architecture: Vol. I,’ edited by 
M. J.Gradl, R. Beauclair and A. #. Phillips. London: 
“ The Art Record ” Press, 144, Fleet Street, H.O. Price 2s, 
nett. 


The Building Trades Directory. 


This is the ninth edition of the Building 
Trades Directory, and it contains nearly 200 
pages more than the last issue. The names in 
the principal towns in the Channel Islands are 
given—a valuable new feature—and the various 
other lists have been added to, so that the book 
is made still more complete. Many interesting 
facts about the building trade are given in the 
shoit preface. The figures show a considerable 
increase in the importation of all kinds of 
timber into this country, especially fir timber. 
During 1900 the quantity of stone, marble and 
slate imported from abroad amounted to almost 
a million tons, nearly 350,000 tons having come 
from the Channel Islands, Giving as it does 
the names and addresses of all those in any way 
connected with architecture and _ building 
throughout England, Scotland and Wales, the 
priccipal towns in Ireland, the Channel. Islands 
and the Isle of Man, this directory is of the 
greatest use to builders, architects and others. 
The methods adopted make reference easy, and, 
so far as accuracy is concerned, it is well to 
mention that the whole of the names have been 
personally checked by a large staff of canvaszers 
and their returns afterwards arranged by a staff 
of clerks specially trained to the work. 


“Kelly’s Directory of the Building Trades, 1902.” 
London : Kelly’s Directories, Ltd., 182, 153 and 184, High 
Holborn, W.C. Price 303. 


The Older and the Newer London. 

The London Topographical Society has only 
been in existence for three years, but it has all 
the prestige which many distinguished names 
can give toit. For president it has the Harl of 
Rosebery ; Lord Welby is one of its vice-presi- 
dents; while its council includes such well- 
known men as Lord Belhaven and Stenton, the 
Viscount Dillon, Mr. Alexander Graham, F.s.A., 
Prof. W. R. Lethaby, Mr. Henry B. Wheatley, 
F.S.4,, and Mr. Philip Norman, F.S.A. 

The Society was founded for the publication 
of material illustrating the history and topo- 
graphy of the City and County of London from 
the earliest times to the present day, this being 
effected by the reproduction of maps, plans, c., 
by the publication of documents and data of 
every description, and the issuing of an annual 
record of demolitions and topographical changes. 

The volume now under notice is the first of a 
series cf year-books to be published, but in 
future the record of demolitions, discoveries and 
changes of antiquarian and archeological interest 
in London will be greatly improved and made 
more complete, while a commentary on the 
maps, views and plans reproduced by the Society 
will add another feature of interest. In th.s 
first annual record are illustrations and records 
of the medieval remains found at Blackfriars in 
1900, of the changes effected around the now 
demolished Holywell Street, and the Strand im- 
provement : in addition to which are given the 
annual addresses delivered by Lord Welby and 
Mr. Wheatley, notes on Knightsbridge, Ken- 
sington Palace and Lincoln’s Inn Fields, reports 
of t.e proceedings of the Society, and a list of 
illustrations of buildings demolished or threatened 
with demolition during 1900. 

Some extracts from Disraeli’s ‘‘Tancred” are 
given as a preface to the articleson ‘‘The Strand 
improvement.” Disraeli was bitter against 
Parliament and its Building Act, to which were 
due the Gloucester Places and Baker Streets, 
ard Harley Streets, and Wimpole Streets, ‘‘ and 
all those flat, dull, spiritless streets, all resembling 
each other, like a large family of plain children, 
with Portland Place and Portman Square for 
their respectable parents .... Where London 
becomes more interesting is Charing Cros3... 
the Strand is perhaps the finest street in Europe, 
blending the architecture of many periods. . 
The Inns of Court, and the quarters in the 
vicinity of the port, Thames Street, Tower Hill, 
Billingsgate, Wapping, Rotherhithe, are the best 
parts of London: they are full of character ; 
the buildings bear a nearer relation to what the 
people are doing than in the more polished 


quarters,” Disraeli would certainly have resented 
the demolition of Holywell Street. 

Mr. Wheatley’s short note on Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields is full of interest. After remarking that 
we should have had by far the finest square in 
London if Inigo Jones’s plan for the Fields had 
been carried out, Mr. Wheatley enumerates 
the houses by that great architect that still 
remain on the west side. Of Nos. 57-58 and 
Nos. 59-60, the latter, known as Ancaster 
House, has two of its noble brick entrance piers 
still standing. The present condition of the 
houses on the west side of Lincoln’s Inn Fields 
(Arch Row) is as follows :—No. 504A, altered ; 
51, 52, plastered and altered; 54, 55, plastered 
and some of the ornaments cleared away ; 57, 58, 
fine stone buildings; 59, 60, Ancaster House 
(fine gateway) ; 50, 53, 56, 61, 62, 63, 64, 65, 
rebuilt ; 66, 67, Newcastle House, built in 1686 
by Capt. William Winde (pupil of J. Webb, 
pupil of Inigo Jones), the house designed by 
Inigo Jones having been burnt in 1684, As 
Mr. Wheatley says: ‘‘ Every man of taste must 
wish that these houses may be preserved and 
restored as far as possible to their original con- 
dition. We have all too. little of Jones's 
architecture still in London. His work in 
Covent Garden has been destroyed, and these 
houses in Lincoln’s Inn Fields and the two left 
in Great Queen Street are treasures which 
deserve to be treated as historic monuments.” 

The Society has made a notable addition to 
the available “‘ Londina Ilustrata” by unearthing 
and reproducing in facsimile the coloured plan 
of the highway from Hyde Park Corner to 
Counter’s Bridge (Addison Road) which was 
prepared with so much elaboration and care by 
Joseph Salway, the surveyor to the Kensington 
Turnpike ‘Trustees, in 1811. This record 
reached its present resting-place in the MS, 
Department of the British Museum after the 
dispersion of the archives of the old Commis- 
sioners of Sewers. The minuteness and com- 
pleteness of the drawing is in a measure due to 
the size, 45in. by 243in., and the scale lin. to 
20ft. There are detailed plans of both sides of 
the road, and along the top of each sheet 
elevations are given of every house, every 
structure, every object on the north side, 
including trees and foliage. 

It may be mentioned in conclusion that the 


- annual subscription to the Society is one guinea 


and that the hon. secretary is Mr. Bernard 
Gomme. 
“Annual Record of the London Topographical Society,” 


edited by I. Fairman Ordish, F.S.A., aud published by the 
Society at 16, Clifford’s Inn, Fleet Street, H.C. 


Civil Engineering. 

By writing this book Mr. Vernon-Harcourt 
has done a very great service to the engineering 
profession. His ‘“‘ Achievements in Engineer- 
ing,” published in 1891, gave descriptions in a 
popular form of some of the most notable 
engineering works, and, for the sake of engineer- 
ing students, only touched incidentally upon 
the principles involved in their construction. 
But the scope of this book is entirely different, 
for it deals primarily with the principles in- 
volved in the various branches of engineering 
construction, and refers to a great variety of 
works, chiefly with a view of illustrating the 
methods by which these principles receive 
their practical application. The work has 
been ten years in preparation. It will be seen 
how valuable such an analysis of important ex- 
ecuted worksand an elucidation of the principles 
involved must be to the engineer, and it is to 
be regretted there is not a similar work upon 
building construction. It is remarkable how 
comprehensive the book is considering its com- 
pass; of course it is somewhat generalized, but 
this is not a disadvantage, for in this way the 
sequence of the examples of construction is 
shown clearly, and there are numerous books to 
refer to for detaile1 information on the various 
classes of works dealt with. Part I. of the 
book deals with materials, preliminary works, 
foundations and roads; Fart II. with railway, 
bridge and tunnel engineering ; Part III. with 
river and canal engineering and _ irrigation 
works; Part LV. with dock works and maritime 
engineering; and Part V. with sanitary 
engineering. 

Such a summary of engineering works cannot 
but be of great advantage to engineers and 
others, and must aid progress indesign. Speciali- 
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zation, though conducive to progress, is never- 
theless unfortunate when it leads into so narrow 
a groove that those in it know next to nothing 
of the allied branches of knowledge, and when it 
causes much waste of labour to any who have to 
work in other specialized branches than their 
own branch, or to outsiders, by rendering it 
necessary for them to travel over the old road 
instead of going on in the van of progress. This 
can only be counteracted by general education, 
and such books as this are the greatest aids. 

The book contains much that will be of con- 
siderable advantage to other professions an 1 
trades than the engineering. To architects the 
chapters on foundations; arched, suspension, 
girder, cantilever, and moving bridges ; viaducts 
and tunnels; water supply ; sewerage works ; 
and disposal of sewage ; will be most useful and 
interesting. An excellent index, so important 
in a work of this kind, is provided, and the 
very numerous illustrations have been well 
drawn by Mr. Edward Blundell. Altogether 
the book forms one of the most notable and 
useful contributions to current technical litera- 
ture that has been published for some years. 
The price, too, is very moderate. 

“ Givil Engineering as applied in Consttuction” by 
Leveson France's Vernon-Harcourt, M.A., M.I.C.E. Lon- 
don : Longmans, Green & Co., 39, Paternoster Row, H.0. 
Price 14s. nett. 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition wntil 
July 22nd. 

1901.—Drawing-Board Apparatus.—11,637, J. 
TRIMMING, 46, St. Mary’s, Terrace, Hastings, 
The apparatus consists of a hinged -trestle to 
which is pivoted a frame carrying a drawing- 
board. A straight-edge is arranged to slide over 
the board, and the latter is counterbalanced by 
a weight. The board or the trestle can be fixed 
at any desired angle. 

Finishing Sanitary Pipes, &c.—14,031.  C. EH. 
ROBINSON, Regent Street, and J.STALHY, Albert 
Village; both of Church Grisley, Leics. The 
removal of “blisters”? on the pipes, before 
they are burnt, is effected by a device having 
needles attached to sections of a spring-con- 
trolled ring, in combination with a rubber 
ring. This apparatus is passed into the pipe 
from end to end. The projecting needles are 
then drawn in and the rubber smoothes and 
finishes the pipe. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
July 28th. A summary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, 

1901, — 10,552, RICKARD, cross-cut sawing 
machines. 11,193, ROBERTSON, joining wood 
boards. 11,445, MACKINTOSH, making stencils. 
11,508, ARNOLD, disinfecting apparatus for 
drains, sewers, &c. 12,281, PEISELER, means 
for sharpening saws. 12,287, RIDGWAY, appara- 
tus for controlling automatically the distri- 
bution of sewage, 12,589, GARCHEY, manu- 
facture of glass stone, 13,152, McDoUGALL & 
LANGFIELD, heating and ventilating buildings, 
13,173, SHANKS, baths. 13,764, RoGERS, socket 
branch-pieces or junctions for use with water- 
closet trap pipe junctions. 13,813, HAIL, safety 
appliances for elevators. 13,835, WALLIS, mak- 
ing and pressing concrete. 14,126, HODGKINSON, 
tiles. 14,290, KIRK, covers for manholes of 
drains and sewers. 17,051, ROHMER, pipe cutters. 
18,662, WROBEL, road-breaking machines. 
20,235, BLIZZARD & TODD, press for bricks, 
24,485, HANNEBORG, excavator, 

1902.—177, RANSOME, concrete floors and 
walls, 470, MCAULEY, gravity drain traps. 
2,544, SOBBE, manufacturing ridge tiles for roofs 
from cement and sand. 2,983, Mrymr, locks, 
3,252, NEwWDYKE, doors, 4,155, LITTLE, drawing 
instruments, 4,404, LEE, sliding doors, 7,356, 
SMITH, screw for metal, wood, &c. 7,545, CoLE 
& COLE, tap. 8,379, MAASSEN, methods of drying 
wood. 


Mr. E. Hall Ballan, of Doncaster, has been 
appointed architect for additions to the 
Oxford Place Day Schools, Doncaster. The 
extensions contemplated involve an outlay of 
more than £1,000, 


Correspondence. 


Building Notes and Memoranda, 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
BIRMINGHAM. 

Sir,—Referring to the article on the above 
subject in your issue for June 4th, I notice 
an obvious error in calculating the labour 
constant as applied to excavating (p, 252). The 
writer states that a man digs *8 cub. yds. of 
earth in an hour, and, presuming the rate of 
labour to be 6d. per-hour, the cost would work 
out at 4°8d. per yd. cube. Therefore—a man 
executes ;4ths yd. cube for 6d. and 4+Sths or 
1 yd. cube for 4*8d. The correct cost of 1 yd. 
cube would be 73d.—Yours truly, G. W 

The error pointed out by “G. W,” has arisen 
from a trausposition of terms, which passed 
unnoticed at the time. In place of saying that 
a “navvy working for ten hours should dig 
about 8 cub. yds. of common ground” the 
paragraph should read that a ‘‘ nayvy working 
for eight hours should dig about 10 cub. yds. of 
common ground,” whilst instead of taking 10 
hours as a basis of comparison, as sometimes 
adopted, it is much more convenient to take a 
cub. yd. or other suitable measure as the 
standard unit in the compilation of a table of 
constants of labour, From this it follows that 
an excavator is presumably capable of digging 
1 cub. yd. of earth in °8 hours, so that the cost 
of labour is readily found by multiplying the 
labour constant by the local rate of wages per 
hour, as described in the example already given. 

T. EK. COLEMAN. 


PROF. LETHABY ON THE RESTORA- 
TIONS OF WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 


GENERAL MEETING of the Society for 

the Protection of Ancient Buildings was 
held at Burlington House, Piccadilly, on Wednes- 
day last. Lord Balcarres, who presided, said 
that during the last twelve months their income 
was only a trifle over £300, and that was a very 
small sum for a society which did so considerable 
an amount of work, With a larger number of 
members it would be possible for them to deal 
with a still larger number of buildings. He 
pleaded, on behalf of the building fund, that 
persons who gave subscriptions for the re- 
building, repair or restoration of ancient build- 
ings should do so through the Society, as by 
that means there would bea guarantee of the 
money being judiciously laid out, while there 
would be a corresponding improvement to the 
position and influence of the Society. Miss 
Morris seconded the motion for the adoption of 
the report, and this was agreed to. 

Professor Lethaby then read a paper on 
“Westminster Abbey and its Restorations.” Re- 
ferring to the preparations made for the Coron- 
ation of Edward I., he said the accounts still 
in existence showed that a great stable was 
built in St. Margaret’s Churchyard, temporary 
halls were set up in the gardens of the Palace 
for the people to feast in, a wooden passage was 
built from the Palace to the church, and, most 
interesting entry of all, we were told that the 
new tower above the choir was covered with 
boards, and a wooden floor was laid down in the 
choir, showing both that the works in this part 
of the church were not yet complete, and, what 
had been a much controverted point, that a 
central lantern tower was contemplated in the 
original scheme, Henry III.’s work was followed 
by violent destructions, and by the more in- 
sidious form of destruction still going on under 
the name of restoration—fals? in name as in 
fact. He traced the story of these destructions 
from the date in question, and, coming to modern 
times, said the first third of the nineteenth 
century seemed to have been devoted to the 
destruction of the Palace buildings, the Painted 
Chamber, St, Stephen’s Chapel and the Star 
Chamber, Westminster Hall was renewed with 
inanity, and Henry VII.’s Chapel was en- 
tirely recased, Westminster Gate, towards 
Tothill Street, and other precious buildings in 
Dean’s Yard, were destroyed. Then came the 
age of Blore, Scott and Pearson. Blore struck 
at the lovely early fourteenth-century bays of 
the cloister and put new in their place, and 
gave the north front of the nave another dress- 
ing. Scott completed the renewal of the. cloister, 
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restored the south transept, and set up the 
Chapter-house again. Mr, Pearson did not like 
Wren’s work at the north transept and felt 
called on to re-edit it into its present form. At 
the moment similar corrections were going for- 
ward at the west front, and in the present year 
the south rose window, renewed less than a cen- 
tury ago, had been cut out and re-done once 
more. They began with new glass, but, on the 
principle that it was best to do work thoroughly, 
stone and all had gone. He would suggest to 
them how different it would have been with 


Westminster if, instead of learning, theory and ~ 


caprice, and this energy in pulling down and 
setting up, there had been steadily carried on 
during the last century a system of patching, 
staying and repairs—a sort of building dentistry. 
Kven yet if they could arrest the process of 
so-called improvement which was slowly creep- 
ing over the old building in a sort of deadly 
paralysis, and substitute mere daily carefulness, 
much might be handed on for another age. 

Mr. Somers Clarke, in proposing a vote of 
thanks to Professor Lethaby, said that in con 
nection with the Coronation the most wonderful 
efforts were now being made to save the fabric 
of the Abbey. ‘These efforts, he thought, were 
mainly the outcome of the action which had been 
taken in the matter by their Society. 


Surveying & Sanitation, 


A Crematorium is to be erected. at the City of 
London Cemetery at Ilford at an estimated cost 
of about £7,000, subject to the approval of the 
plans by the Secretary of State, ; 


A New City Subway.—A subway is to be 
constructed between the stations of the Central 
London Railway and the City and South London 
Railway, in front of the Mansion House. 


Public Health—The Public Health Institute, 
Edinburgh, built at considerable cost by Sir John 
Usher, of Norton and Wells, and presented to 
the University of Edinburgh, was formally 
handed over to the Senators of the University 
last week by the donor. Some years ago the 
late Mr. A. L. Bruce left £5,000 to endow a 
chair of public health in the University. An 
additional £2,000 was privately subscribed, and 
Sir John Usher completz:d the endowment. 
Shortly afterwards Sir John intimated his 
intention of providing the institute in question 
for giving to the students of the University 
facilities for the study of public health. 


Widening London Streets.—Negotiations are 
now in progress for the acquisition, with a view 
to early demolition, of the property between 
Church Street and Palace Gardens, which has 
for so long been a source not only of grievous 
annoyance but of serious danger as regards the 
heavy general traffic which passes through High 
Street, Kensington, This much-needed improve- 
ment has been undertaken by the London 
County Council, who have been asked on several 
occasions to set back the northern side of the 
street, and whose many suggestions have, from 
one cause and another, hitherto come to naught. 
The scheme at last to be undertaken arranges 
for providing a width of about 60ft., coms 
mencing at the south-eastern corner of the 
public-house at the bottom of Church Street, 
and continuing, by the setting back of the 
northern side of the street, to Cumberland 
Place, a little to the east of Kensington Palace 
Gardens. In order to develop the surplus land 
to advantage, the narrow passage known as 
Brown’s Buildings will be widened to about 40ft. 
The estimated nett cost of the necessary pro- 
perty, after allowing for recoupment, is £66,000, 
while the cost of paving and other works is 
estimated at £15,000. The total nett cost of 
the complete scheme is therefore estimated at 
£31,000, 


A Statue of the late Mr. Rhodes is to be erected 
at Kimberley in white marble on a base of 
Rhodesian stone. A monument in which Mr. 
Khodes took a deep interest is now being raised 
to the memory of those who fell in defence of 
the town, facing which, at a distance of 600yds. 
and looking north, at an elevated spot on one 
of the roads made during the siege, it has been 
decided to erect the statue of the great South 
African statesman, 
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New Companies. 


Huron Timber Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire timber estates or timber 
rights and agricultural lands or other lands or 
minerals in Tasmania or elsewhere, and to carry 
on the business of timber and lumber merchants, 
sawmill proprietors and timber growers, Xc, 
Capital £100,000 in £1 shares. The first direc- 
tors are W. Forrest, M. Robinson, P. Rottenburg, 
A, Rodger, R. Paterson and R. Davidson, Regis- 
tered office: 24, George Square, Glaszow. 


Pure Enamel Bath Co., Ltd, 


Registered to carry on the business of enamel- 
lers, enamel manufacturers, ironfounders, me- 
chanical and sanitary engineers, &c. Capital 
£7,000 in £1 shares. 


Cornishes, Ltd. 

Registered to take over the business carried 
on at Bishop’s Hull, Somersetshire, as Cornish 
Brothers, and to carry on the business of brick, 
tile and pottery manufacturers, dealers in clay, 
sand, lime and stone, &c. Capital £3,000 in £1 
shares. The first directors are T, S. Penny, H 
Cornish and I’, W, Penny. 


Cannock Chase Colliery Co., Ltd.' 

Registered to enter into an agreement with 
the Cannock Chase Colliery Co., Ltd. (in volun- 
tary liquidation), and the liquidators thereof, to 
acquire the undertaking of the said Cannock 
Chase Colliery Co., Ltd., and to carry on the 
business of colliery proprietors, quarry owners, 
ironfounders, brick makers, general contractors, 
&e. Capital £150,000 in £100 shares. ‘The 
directors are R. Griffin, J.P., Ha Colonel T. 
H. Lewin, J.P.,G, P, Bidden, F, McClean and 
F, K. McClean, 


James Duncan, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of tile 
layers, marble cutters, masons, &c. Capital 
£2,000 in £1 shares. Registered office: 106, 
West Campbell Street, Glaszow. 


William Clayton & Co., Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of caiters 
and contractors, as now carried on by T. H. 
Aukers Pilkington and Thomas Kent, as William 
Clayton & Co., at 71, Sackville Street and 70, 
Temple Street, Manchester, and to deal in and 
with horses, lorrics, carts, stock, &c. ; as builders, 
builders’ merchants, stone merchants, quarry 
owners, brick and tile makers, &c, Capital 
£2,000 in £1 shares, 


R. Wilson, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the undertaking of the 
Tyne Brickworks, Wallsend, and the Howdon 
Brickworks, Howdon, and certain interests in 
land at Oston Junction, and to carry on business 
as timber merchants, sawmill proprietors, manu- 
facturers of and dealers in articles of all kinds 
in which timber is used ; as brick, tile, p‘pe and 
terra-cotta makers, manufacturers of earthen- 
ware and china; to develop lands and estates ; 


as house agents, carriers, electricians, ship- 
owners, &c. Capital £12,000 in £1 shares, 


Governing director, RK. Wilson. Registcred 


office : The Grove, Birtley, Durham, 


Teacon Stone Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the busincss of artific’al 
stone, cement, brick, tile, china, terra-cotta and 
ceramic ware manufacturers, clay merchants, 
&e. Capital £5,000 in £10 sbare:. Registered 
office: 61 and 6”, Gracechurch Street, E.C. 


Art Fittings, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the business of manu- 
facturers of and dealers in all kinds of fittings 
for electric, gas or oil light, electric heating and 
cooking apparatus, lamps, telephones, bell- 
pushes, switches and wall attachments, &c. ; as 
manufacturers of and dealers in art metal work, 
fenders, fire-‘rons, door-plates, screens, gates, 
railings, and all kinds of art metal work for the 
electric and building trades. Capital £10,000 
in £1 shares. Secretary, A. C. Read, 66 6, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, which is the registered 
office, 


Lanedrag Granite Quarries, Ltd, 
Registered to acquire certain mines and mining 
rights in Sweden, Capital £2,500 in £1 shares, 
Registered office: 1, Union Court, Old Broad 
Street. 


Virox, Ltd. 

Registered to adopt and carry into effect an 
agreement with W. D. Fisher, and generally to 
carry on in all or any of their respective 
branches the businesses of brick, tile and terra- 
cotta manufacturers and merchants, quarry 
owners and stone merchants, fireclay manu- 
facturers, shippers and shipowners, timber and 
lumber merchants, sawmill proprietors, oil and 
colour merchants, &c. Capital £500 in £1 
shares, 


Machen Stone, Lime and Colliery Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business of quarry- 
men, stone and lime merchants, brick manu- 
facturers and colliery proprietors, as now carried 
on by T. H. Christophers & H. Watkins in the 
county of Monmouthshire as the Machen Stone 
and Lime Co., and, generally, to carry on in all 
or any of their respective branches the business 
of mine proprietors, coke and brick manufac- 
turers, builders, &c. Capital £3,000 in £5 shares. 
Directors: T, H. Christophers (chairman) and 
H. Watkins, 


Berkshire Estates, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire any lands, buildings, 
houses, estates or any other real or personal 
property, flats, houses, mansions, &c. Capital 
£2,000 in £1 shares. Registered office: 18, 
Eldon Street, H.C, 


Hanson-Walsh Engineering Co., Ltd, 


Registered to acquire asa going concera the 
business of engineers carried on by J. T. Hanson 
at Parkwood Mills, Longwood, Yorkshire, and 
to carry on business as manufacturers of 
machinery of every description; as engineers 
and metal founders, wire drawers, tube makers, 
manufacturers of castings, metallurgists. joiners 
and carpenters, woodworkers, &c. Capital 
£5,000 in £10 shares. The directors are B. and 
A. Broadbent, L, Beaumont, H, Hanson and W. 
D. Walsh, 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, June 18. 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Students’ Sketching Club Excursion to QGuildhail, 
Newcastle, at 6 p.m. 

ROYAL SoOcrIETY.—Oonversazione at Burlington 
House. 

BUILDERS’ FOREMEN'S AND CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
INS LITUTLON.—Ordinary Meeting at 8 p.m. 

CHEMICAL SOCIE'’ Y.—Meeting at 5.3) p.m. 


Thursday, June 19. 

ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
Annual dinner at Whitehall Ruoms, Hotel Méctropole. 

SOCIErY OF ANTIQUAKLES UF LONDUN.— Meeting 
at 830 pm. 

SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF 
FINE ARTS —Annual Dinner 

ROYAL SOCIETY.—Meeting at 430 pm. 

INSYITUTION OF MINIAG AND METALLURGY.— 
(Meeting at the Rooms of the Geolog.cal Society, 
burlington House, W.). Mr. Herbert O. Hoover on 
“The Kaiping Ooal Mines and Ooal Field, Ohihle 
Province, North China.” Mr. H. Livingston Sulman 
cn “A Dry Process for the Treatment of Complex 
Sulphide Ores.’ Mr. Hans OU. Knutsen on * ‘rhe 
‘Diehl’ Process.” -Mr. Mervyn 8. Statchbury on 
“ The Pierrefitte Concentration Mill.” 5 p.m, 


Monday, June 23. 
ROYAL INSTITUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS.— 
Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal at 8 p.m. 


THE 


Tuesday, June 24, 
SocIETY OF ARTS.—Conversazione at the Royal 
Botauical Gardens, Inner Circle, Regent’s Park, 8.3u 
p.m. to 12 p.m. 


Wednesday, June 25, 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Meeting at 
8 p.m. 


Thursday, June 26, 
ARCHITECTUKAL ASSOCTATION (Camera 
Oycling Club).— Visit to Salisbury Oathedral. 


Friday, June 27, 
PHYSICAL SOCIETY.—Meeting at 5 pm. 


Saturday, June 28, 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION. — 
Annual Excursion to Carlisle and Lanercost. Visits 
to Carlisle Cathedral, Oastle and Town Hall, and 
Nawarth Castle, and Lanercost Priory. 


and 


OUR PUBLIGATIONS. 
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T BYILDERS: JOURNAL | 


eve Cy oe Fe 


ARCIITECTVRAL: RECORD, 


Weekly, 2d. 
THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST BUILDING- AND 
ARCHITECTURAL WEEKLY. 


It has a very wid? circulation amongst Architects, 


Builders, Oontractors, Surveyors, and Engineers. Its list 
of Contracts Open is complete and accurate, and being 
published two days before most of its contemporaries is 
especially valuable. It is without doubt of great value to 
Readers and Advertisers, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 8s. 6d. 


FZA) 
sa THE ma 


cag 


he SANE 
aes | 


A ES 

[Painter fed ese] Designer p 
Monthly, 6d. net, 

Controlled by a C »m nittee of eminent Architects, 

A Specimen Copy will be sent upon application to the 


Pablisher. 
ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 6s. 


4 


GMP SALE AT ALL BOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS THROUGHOUT THE KINGDOM: 


ee PRECEDENTS: AND SPECIALITIES 


FOR: ALL INTERESTED = IN = BUILDING - 
Numberv, 


THE Now Ready. 


Constructional Authority: 
UNIVERSALLY USEFUL: 
caren eae) 8/- REVS eae 

n 


WEE! 
vermnchamnouse | Nett. laeunogcr STRAND 


SPECIFICATION. 
Annually, 5/- net. 


The STANDARD TECHNICAL AUTHORITY 


No. 5 Now Ready. 


No. 6 (in course of preparation) will be publishel in 
DECSMBER next. Orders should be sent in without delay 


TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ld., 
EFFINGFAM ECUSE, ARUNDEL ST, 
STRAND, W.C. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


| 
| 


| Netherfield, near Nottingham—Ohurch 


. WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 


BUILDIRG ;: 


London, N W.—Public Oonveniences .. ss 
London, W.—Branch Library Fi 

| London, W.—Engine and Accumulator Rooms, &e. 
| Bradford—Extension of Engine House ., 
| Kendal—Additions, &c., to Schools 


ee 


Tuc kingmill, Cornwall—Seating, &c., at Ohapel oe 
Rainhill—Three Oottages' ., “ic 
Keswick—Banking Premises 5 ae 
Bradford—Nine Houses 
Widnes--Chapel ais 
Brighton—Portland Cement) 
Broomhill--Store Premises and House .. 


ee * 
ee oe oe 
oe 


oe oe ee ., 


| St. Just, Cornwall—Renovation and Reseating ‘Uhapel | 


Kilbeggan- —Convent Ohapel 


| Portreath, Cornw; all—Rebuilding Battery House 


| Aberangell——Chapel and Schoolroom 


| Ulverston—- Alterations, &c., ‘to Oouncil Offices 
| London, 8.E.—Branch Library 


oe oe cs oe 
Dundee—Masonry, &c., for Bridge 

Halifax—Five Houses 
Grimethorpe Oolliery, near Oudw orth—Ohureh 
Hatton. near Warwick——Private Lunatic Asylum 
Alloa, Scotland—Extension of Premises., 
Bacup, Lancs—Repairs to Baths .. 
Leeds-—-Public Baths 


ee ee 
ee 
oe 
ee ae 
oe 


oe 


Pontar dulais, Wales—Church i 4 
Amiulree, Scotland—Stone Wall and F encing 28 
Glasgow ——Tenements 

Stainton, near Barnard Castie—Additions to School . 
Leeds—Portland Oement .,. 

Leeds— Warehouses, Alterations, &e., to Hotel & Inn 
Herne, Kent—Repairs to Hospital, &e. 6 ee 
Penydarren, Merthyr Tydfil—Fifty-eight Houses ee 
Sowerby Bridge, Yorks —Brickwork and Ironwork .. 
Workington—Dw elling-House .. . 
Ynishir, Wales—Extension of Premises 
Shepherd's Bush, W.—Workhouse and Infirmary ws 


.- 


London, S.W.—Technical Institute 
Ilford—-School . ' 
West Br omwieh Schools AR ee se 
Horsforth—Chureh Aisle, ae 5 
Edinburgh —Alterations he to Schools - 9 


er 


ee or oe 


ee ee 


Blackwood, Mon—Houses and Roads .. 
Salford—Joiners Work, Fittings, & Timekeeper’ 3 ( D ffices 
Walthamstow—Watch Room at Fire Station .. 


Badshot Lea, near Aldershot—Churech ., ae oe 
Salford—Stables, Engine House, &c. x6 ale oe 
Acton, W.—Public Baths .. aye oe 
| Tresawle, Cornwall--Stable aud Wain house os oe 


Manchester- —Portland Oement, Lime, &c. 


London, S.—E.—Town Hall Extension me ae Fi 
Rotherham--Tramcear Sheds, &c.. 55 oe 
Plymouth—Boiler Seatings, Engine Bed, “we. a6 50 
Thornton, Yorks-—Twenty-nine “Houses, &c. .. Bc 
Walsall—Alteratione, &c., to Tramway Depot.. se 
Wick--Offices and Boundary Walls at School 
Seacombe, Oheshire—Waiting Rooms, &c., at Ferry .. 


Bedwas, Mon—Additions, &c., to School a) 

Oairo—Bookease, Oupboards, &c.,at Museum .. 
Hornehurch—Extension, &e,, of Obureh a oe 
Dublin—Six Cottages 50 se os 
Newecastle-upon-T yne— Oonveniences ne AD An 


Hastings—Portland Cement 

Purton, Wilts—Alterations to Workho: ase 59 
Woolwich—T wenty-five Houses .. 2s ee 
Gilfach Goch, We ules — Extension of Schools 5 
Bradwe'l, near Southm nster—Coast Guard Bi lildings 


Bexley Heath, Kent— Electric Generating S‘ation 
Gl astow—College Buildings 

Oheshunt— pu elve Workmen’ 8 Cottages 
Carshalton, Surrey—Convalescent Hospital 


| Coombe Hill, near Aylesbury—-Stone War Monument 


Army Contracts—Jobbing Work Building Work( works 
up to £5,U0, and works over this sum). 


| Corporation 


Corporation 


FOR WHOM. 


Hampstead Borough Oouncil 


Ealing Town Oouncil < 
| Fulham Guardians .. aie 


—_— 


Wesleyan Chapel Trustees ., 
Lancashire Asylums Board.. 


Carlisle and Oumberland Banking Oo. 


Town Oouncil .. 
Oo-operative Society 


Town Council ., 


Co-operative Society, Ltd.’.. 
Baths Committee 


ee * 


Corporation 


Gas Committee 


Blean Rural District Oouncil 
Brynglas Building Club 


| Gas Committee se 


+ | §. Wilkinson 


| Oo-operative Society . 
Hammersmith Board of Gaardians 


| London County Council .. 


+  QOorporation ., 


School Board 
School Board 


ee oe oe 


School Board.. os 
Urban District Oouncil ae 
Lewisham! Borough Oouncil 

Osborne Building Olub oe 
Tramways Oommittee AD 
Urban District Oouncil Ba 


oe 


oe 


Lighting and Cleansing Oommittee 


District Council 4 oe 


Gas Oommittee se ee 
- Southwark Borough Oouncil 

Oorporation ., oe oe 

Corporation ., ee ee 


School Board 


Wallasey Urban District Council iy 


School Board .. 

Public Works Department . 
Great Northern Railway Oo. 
Sanitary Committee 


Union Guardians 
Borough Oouncil 


| Llantrisant School Board 


Admiralty a 


e ee 


Urban District Council 56 
Technical Oollege Governors 
Urban District Council . 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Secretary of State for War 


| ENGINEERING: 
New Brighton, Oheshire--Reservoir, &c. .. | Wallasey Urban District Council .. 
Alexandria, Egypt— —Swing Bridge over Oans al Pera — 
Tuckingmill, Oornwall—Heating Apparatus ., «+ | Wesleyan Ohapel Trustees .. 
Genoa—Electric Lanterns and Lamps ., ee «+ | Italian Government ., oe 

| Bootle, Lancs—Electrie Lighting School bs .. | School Board .. a 


| Southall, 


Stowmarket, Suffolk—Cleaning-out Oanal we ae 
Little Woolton, Liverpool—Electric Lighting., 
Chelmsford—Pump ve oe oe 5 
Dundee—-Steel Girder Bridge ae ae e 
Lisnaskea, Ireland—Wood Supply oo 
Kirkcaldy—Hlectrie Wiring Central Station oe 
Didcot—Steel Tank .. oe 
East Ham—Two Boilers ., 
Faikirk—Waterworks oe 
London —Galvanised Corrugated Tron Building 
Alford, Lines—Lighting To WH se An 
Lichfield—Alterations to Sewage Tank, | &e. oe 
Glasgow—Pumping Engines 
Bury, Lancs—Tramways 


re e- oe 


ee ee ee ee 


Middlesex—Alterations, 
Disposal Works, 

Dublin—Buoys 50 eo 

Walsall—Booster and Switches 


&c., to Sewage 


ee ee 


ee 


| Bollington, near Macclesfield —Waterworks 


| Walsail—Widening Bridges, &c. ., 
| Gildersome, Yorks—Sewage- -Disposal Works 


| Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire—-Harbour Works 


DATE OF | 
DELIVERY.) 
June 19 
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” 24 
i 24 
3 24 
? 26 
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” 28 
» 30 
” 30 
” 30 
July 3 
” 4 


Sydney, N. 8. W.—Bridge across Harbour 


Manchester—Dock Works, kc, .. 5 
Bexley Heath, Kent— Steel ork for Electric Generat- 
ing Station, 


| Stowmarket Navigation 


| Rural District Council 


Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Town OCouncil.. 7 


Corporation ., 


ae 


oe 


| Wallingford Rural District “Council 


| Water Trustees 
| Oounty Council 


| Rural District Oouncil 


Urban District Oouncil 


| Urban District Council 


Urban District Council 


oe ee 


Urban District Council 


Corporation ., 
Tramways Committee 


Commissioners of Irish Lights 
Corporation. ., oe ac 
Urban District Council 
Oor poration 


e 


Oorporation 


oe 


Dock & Warehouse Extension Oo., “Ltd. 


Urban District Oouncil 


ee 


oe 


ee 


of 


oe 


oe 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BB OBTAINED. 


O. E. Winter, Borough Engineer, Town Hall. Haverstoc* Hill, N.W. 
0. Jones, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 

F. H. Medhurst, 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Mawson & Hudson, 2 Exchange, Bradford. 


| J. Stalker, 57 Highgate, Kendal. 
_ 'W. J. Morley & Son, 269 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


S. Hill, Architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


| J. Gornall, Olerk, Rainhill Asylum. 


Jie HL Martindale, Architect, Viaduct Chambers, Oarlisle. 
Brayshaw & Dixon, Architects, Bowling Old Laue, Bradford. 
0. W. D. Joynson, Architect, Wednesbiry. 

F. J. 0. May. Borough Enginger, Town Hall, Brighton. 

T Tulip, Whinney ‘Hill, Ohoppington. 

J. Maddern, Pendeen, St. Just. 

W. H. Byrne, 20 Suffolk Street, Dublin. 

W. Mackison 91 Commercial Street, Dundee. 

CG. F. L Horsfall & Son, Architects, Lord Street Chambers, Halifax. 
Boreham & Morton, ?4 John Street, Sunderland. 

E. Mansell, 47 Temple Row, Birmingham. 

J. Mitchell, Architect, Alloa. 

Borough Surveyor, Bacup, Lanes. 

J. L. Fox, 13 Park Sq:1are, Leeds. 

S. Hill, Architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

W. Griffiths, Architect, Falcon Chambers, Llanelly. 

Oondie, Mackenzie & Oo., W.S., Perth. 


| EF. Burnet, 180 Hope Street, Glasgow. 


| Olerk of Works’ Office, The Woodyard, Streatham, Dirlinzton. 


R. H. Townsley, Gen2ral Manager, Municipal Offic2s, Leeds. 
W. D. Statham, Surveyor, Eddington, near Oanterbury. 

T. Winn & Sons, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 

G. T. Bassett, Architect, Aberystwyth. 


| T. Roderick, "Architect, "Glebcland Street, Merthvr Tydfil. 


A. W. Bissell Engineer, Gasworks, Sowerby Brilge. 

W. G. Scott & Oo., Architects, Victoria Buildings, Workington. 

J. Rees, Architect, Pentree. 

Giles, Gough & Trollope, Architects, 23 Oraven Street, Oharing 
Cross, W.O. 


| Architect’s Department, 18 Pall Mall Hast. S.W. 


O. J. Dawson, Archit2ct, Bank Buildings, Ilford, H33ex, 
A. Long, 21 New Street, West Bromwich. 

J. B. Fraser, 8 Park Square, Leeds. 

Mr. Carfrae, 3 Queen Street, Edinburgh. 


_J. W. Grundy & Son, Architects, Ulverston. 
| Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Oatford, S.H 


James & Morgan, Architects, Charles Street, Oardiff. 

Central Oar Depot, Walness Road, Broughton. 

G. W. Holmes, Engineer, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

O. H. M. Mileham, Architect, Badshot House, Badshot, Lea. 

W. R. Sharp & Foster, 28 D3ansgate, Manchester. 

D. J. Ebbetts, 242 High Street, Acton, W. 

H. S. Mitchell, Farmhouse, Tresawle, Probus. 

O. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Department, Town 
Manchester. 


Hall, 


| A. Harrison, 81 Borough Road, §.H. 


J. Platts, Architect, Rotherham. 

J. Paton, Borough Eugine2r, Plymouth. 

M. Hall, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

R. H. Middleton, Borough Surveyor, Walsall. 


| D. W. Georgeson, Olerk, Board’s Offices, Wick. 
| W. A. Travers, Engineer, Public Offices, Egremont, Cheshire 
J H. Phillips, Architect, Olive Chambers, Windsor Place, Cardiff. 


Ohief of Administrative Servic3, Cairo. 


_-. W. Thompson, Berther Road, Hornchurch. 


Company’s Engineer in-Chief, Amiens Street, Dublin. 

O.S. Errington, Archt., Victoria Bldgs., Grainger St. W., Newcastle 

P. H. Palmer, Borough Eagineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

R. J. Beswick, 35 Regent Street Swindon. 

F. Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey Road, Plum;tead, 

J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 

Director of Works Department, 
Avenue, W.0. 

Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

H. F. Stockda'e, 38 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

A. 0. Lee, Olerk, Manor Hoasa, Oheshunt. 

Treadwell & Martin, 2 Waterluo Place, Pall Mall, S. w. 


Admiralty, Northumberland 


| R J. Thomas, Oounty Surveyor, Oounty Hall, Aylesbury. 
| A, Major, Director of Army Oontracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 


J. H. Orowther, Engineer, Great Float, near Birkenhead. 

Inspector of Irrigation, 3rd Circle, Alexandria. 

8. Hill, Architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 

Oommercial Intelligence Branch of Board of Trade, 50 Parliament 
Street, London, 8S.W. 

FE. K. Wilson, Olerk, School Board Offices, Bootle. 

H. Miller, 16 Museum Street, Ipswich. 

R. Simmons, Surveyor, Grange Lane, Gateacre, near Liverpool. 

J Dewhirst, Engineer, Avenue Ohambers, Ohelmsford. 

W. Mackison, 91 Oommercial Street, Dundee. 

J. O'R. Hoey, Clerk, Oouncil Offices, Lisnaskea. 

Kennedy & Jenkin, 17 Victoria Street, Westminster, 

G. F. Slade, Olerk, Market Place, Wallingford. 

A. H. Oampbell, Surveyor, Public Offices, East Ham, 

W. R. Copland, 146 West Regent Street, Glasgow. 

Architect’s Department (General Section), 19 Oharing Oross RI. 

J. E. H. Sergeant, Olerk, Alford. 

W. H. Rogers, Surveyor, Rugeley. 

W. Foulis, 45 John Street, Glasgow. 

A. W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Oorporation Offices, Bury, 

R. Brown, Engineer, Public Offices, Southall. 


Engineer, Irish Lights Office, Carlisle Buildings, Dublin. 
A. eat Borough Electrical Engineer, Wolverhampton Str22 
alsall. 
W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham, 
purcue Surveyor, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
J. Waugh, Engineer, Suabridge Ohambers, Bradford, 
Under-Secretary for Public Works, Sydney. 
W.'T. Douglass, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
W. 4H. Hunter, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester. ‘ 
Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Stre-t, Westminster, 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BH OBTAINED, 


| W. Bantoft, Town Olerk, Town Hall, Ipswich. 


J. K. Bock, “Borough Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham. 
W..O2G: Hawtayne, 9 Queen Street Place, London, E.O. 

Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Director of Army Contracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 

Ohilian Oonsulate, 10 Lime Street, H.0. 

J. Terry & Oo., 7 Great Winchester Street, H.0, 


O. Thomas, Gas and Water Offices, Pentre, R.S.0., Glamorgan. 
Oity Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 

R. H. Townsley, General Manager, Municipal Offices, Leeds. 

A. W. Brailey, Borough Engineer, Corporation Offices, Bury. 

O. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 


| M. Nighoff, Bookseller, The lIague. 


Mordey & Dawbarn, 8? Victoria Street, Westminster. 


| S. Hill, Architect, Green Lane, Redruth. 


HK. J. Mott, Olerk, Offices, Fulham Palace R21d, Hammnorsm'th, W. 


| W. Harper, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Oardiff. 


Clerk, School Board Offices, York. 

Borough Surveyor, Bacup, Lanes. 

Registrar, Dukinfield. 

Walker & Terry, Olerks, School Boird Office, Belper. 
City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 


| R. H,. Townsley, General Manager, Municip1l Officas, Leds. 


W. D. Statham, Surveyor, Eddington, near Oanterbary. 

Mr. Oarfrae, 3 Qaeen Street, Edinburgh. 

O. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dapt., Town Hall, Minchaster. 
J. Redpath, 72 Methley Road, Whitwood Mere. 

H.C. Padgett, Clerk, School Board Office, East Hin, E. 

C. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 


5 | A. Harrison, 109 Oolmore Road, Birmingham. 


W. H. Oorbridge, Olerx, Board's Offices, Rotherham. 

J. F. Moss, Olerk, Board's Offices, Sheffi2ld. 

T. B. Attinson, 11 Trinity House Lana, Hull. 

A, Major, Director of Army Oontracts, War Offica, Pall Mall, S.W. 


| O. Jones, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Eling, W. 


O. E. Winter, Borougn Engineer, Town Hail, Haverstock Hill, N.W. 
J. Huxley, 17 London Road, Hailsham. 

W. J. Jones, Surveyor, Council Offizes, Pentre, R.S.O. 

F. J. O. May, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 


| Borough Surveyor, Lowa Hall, Lewes. 


J.J. White, District Surveyor, Romsey. 

Borouzh Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Bei zhouze. 

J. Jepson, Guardian Uhambers, Tevios Dale, Stockport. 
A. KF. Hardwick, Olerk, Burgess Hill. 

W.J. Lomax, 11 Fold Street, Bolton, 

a. D. Hugh-Jones, Olerk, Harwich, 


| Sarveyor, Market Place, Kettering. 


a. KH. Hachus, Towa Hall, Lower Himoatoi. 

U. Roderiex, "Architect, Glebeland Street, Merthyr Tydfil. 
Surveyor, Ohester Bank, Prestwich. 

i. @. Morley, Borough En: gineer, Town Hall, West Ham. E. 
J. ¥. Smillie, Borouzh Sucveyor, North Shields. 

G. W. Holmes, Eozineer, Towa Hall, Walchamstow. 


| o. H. Nankivell, Surveyor, Vestry Hall, Braintree. 


Borough Surveyor, Town Hill, Lewes. 
Borough Surveyor, Bridze screet, Wa!sull. 
W. Ll. sStreather, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Waltham Abboy. 
oe H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham, 
. J. Simpson, Surveyor, Northt Walsham. 


| D. Balfour & Son, 3 St. Nicholas Buildings, Neweastle-on-Tyna. 


W. F. ‘Pollit, Surveyor, Tusnes. 


. | J. Graut, 23 Castle Street, Banff, 


B, Latham, Parliament Mansioas, Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Uorough Surveyor, 16 London Road, Ohelmsford. 

W. D. Statham, Surveyor, Eddington, near Oanterbury. 

Borough Hagineer, City Ohambers, Edinburgh, 

J. B. Hverard, 6 Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

U. Nickson, Supsrintendent, Gas Dept., Town Hall, Manchester, 
W.J. Lomax, 11 Fold Street, Bolt on. 

J. Waugh, Nnginee Bs Sunbridg2 O hambers, Bradford. 
Bailey-Denton, Son, Lawford & Symons, Palace Onmos., Westminster. 


| G. D. Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Street, Cheapside, E.0, 
| HK. B. Newton, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Paddingtoa, W. 


Engineer, East London Waterworks Oo., Olapton, N.8. 


| K. J. Mote, Ulerk, Fulham Palace Road, Hammersmith, W. 


IT’. Morrison, Secretary, Amiens Street_Terminus, Dublin. 
H. H, ptilgoe, Maison Dieu House, Biggin Sureet, Dover. 


| UO, Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Towa dall, Manchester, 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 


J. R. Smith, Olerk, School Board Odices, West Hartlepool, : 
Hon, Secretary, Oommittee, Unurca House, souca Joua screet, Liverpool. 


Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

Y. Orchard, ‘Lown Olerk, 20 Lanner’s Hill, Deptford, S.E. 

St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. retersourg. 

O. H. J. Talmage, Southchureh Road, Warnor Square, Sonthend-a- 
Town Clerk, Liverpool, 

W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.O. Offices, Tottenham. 

H.N. Wright, Indian Oivil Service, Al ahabad, India. 

Rev. R. H. Higson, Lowestoft, 


S2a, 


petal WORK TO BE EXECUTED, FOR WHOM, 
ENGINEERING—cont. : ‘ 
July 5 | Ipswich—Electric Lighting Plant a on .. | Corporation ., ee Gi oe ve 
“ 8 | West Ham—Electric Tramcars ., oe ar +» | Oorporation ., ve oe . : 
e 1: | Lowestoft—Tramways a5 -. Oorporation ., ee oe oe oe 
2 31 London, 8.W. —Self-propelled Lorry oe Cac e« | War Office oe ve e o a 
x 31 | Army Oontracts—-Self-propel'ed Lorry . a .. | War Office ee we ve ; oe 
Sept. 1 Valparaiso, Uhile—Electric Tramways .. _— 
» 15 | Launceston, Tasmania—Electric Power Transmission | Mayor and Aldermen a oe ve 
Extensions, 
IRON AND STEEL: 
June 19 | Pentre, Glamorgan—OCast-iron Pipes .. is .. | Rhondda Urban Distriet Oouncil : 
19 | Cork—Iron Name Plates .., oe oe ve .. | Oounty Borough Council +. ee : 
a 23 | Leeds—-Stores and Materials oe oe AG -. | Gas Committee ie ee A AC 
a 24 | Bury, Lancs—Rails, &e. .. . oe on .. | Tramways Committee ve ne a 
" 25 | Manchester—Iron Oastings,&c. .. eo ee .. | Gas Committee oe ve se oe 
July 2 Amsterdam—Railway Materials, &c ae . | Government ,, o aa oe 
es 4 | Bexley Heath, Kent—Steelwork for Elec. Gen. Sta‘ ion | Urban District Oouncil ' os ve 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
June 19 Tuckingmil], Cornwall—Painting and Decorating ,. | Wesleyan Ohapel Trustees ,., an 
” 19 | London,W.—Painting, Whitewashing, &c.,at Infirmary | Fulham Guardians ., rie . 
” 19 Cardiff——Painting at Sanatorium,, Y os .. | Corporation ., Sr a0 a 
” 19 | York--Painting Inside of School . Pa ae .. School Board ., 3 
” 21 | Bacup, Lancs--Painting, &c., House <3 | Recreation Ground Oommi.te Bre 
” 21 | Dukinfield—Painting, &c., Cemetery Chap:ls, “ke. | —— 
» 21 | Belper—Painting, &e.. at Schools if. rm .. School Board ., 2% FE 30 ? 
” 2l | Leeds—Painting ‘Ten Houses ne ri .. | Corporation ., ne ce ‘ 
” 23 Leeds—Oolours, Lead, Brushes, Varnish, ‘&e. . | Gas Committee, na ’ 
” 23 Herne, Kent—Cleansing, yepanelng, &0. Blean Rural District Ooansit ae 3 
- 23 | Edinburgh--Painting at Schools . os ae School Board ., os ee +e . 
A 25 | Manchester—Brushes, Paints, &c. P . | Gas Oommittee ee os oe i 
= 28 Whitwood Mere, Castleford — —Whitewasiing Schools. | School Board ., 56 ni - 5 
” 30 | East Ham—Cleaning, Whitewashing, &c. A School Board ., of 
a 20 Sheffield- Painting, Decoration, &c., at School of Arc | Technical Tastruction Com itt e 
July 1 Yardley, Birmingham—Oleaning, Painting, &c.,Schools | School Board ., = ee 
= 1 Rotherham—Painting, &e , Schools 30 .. School Board .. me a nn a 
2 | Sheffield—Painting, &c., Schools 3 .. | School Board ., Ss 2 
4 4 Hull --Cleaning and Distempering at Workhouse ao | Sculcoates Union Gu irdians. ae Ae 
No date, | Army Contracts—Painting and Repairs 2° .. Secretary of State for War. ne 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: | 
Jure 19 London, W.—Making-up Roads .. +. | Ealing Town Council An a, , 
19 London, N.W.—Wood and Sanitary Block- -paving | Hampstead Borough Oouncil ae oa 
= 19 | Hailsham, Sussex—Hire of Road Rollers me -» Rural District Council me F, “ 
as 19 | Pentre, Glamorgan —Materials  ., ee a .. | Rhondda Urban District Oounsil .. ve 
ie 20 | Brighton— Granite Spalls .. 7 +» Town Oouncil ., oe oe a ee 
a 21 | Lewes—Scarifying and Steam Road- -Rolling ae -» | Town Oouncil .. AG oe oe ar 
if 21 | Romsey, Hants—Hire of Steam-Roller ., ee - | Rural District Council s0 wa be 
Ps 21 Brighouse—Street Paving ., . Oorporation ., os os oe 
s 21 | Levenshulme, Lanes—Private Street Works . | Urban District Oouncil on +. Sr 
% 23 | Burgess Hill, ‘Sussex—Flints Be .. Urban District Oouncil 0 ne x 
- 23 | Farnworth, Lanc3—Road, Tramway Reconstructim.. Urban District Oouncil oe an Se 
‘ 23 Harwich—Tar-Paving oe ae or oe School Board ., ee oe . 
” 23 | Kettering—Street Works .. oe oy an .. , Urban District Council ’ es 
» 23 | London, N.—Street Works . “5 Edmonton Urban District Oouncil : 
” ze Penydarren, Merthyr Tydfil—Forming Ko: ads, “he, Brynglas Buildiag Olub_., Ar = 
A 23 Prestwich, Lancs—Street Improvements ote | Urban District Ovunoil aA si 5 
24 | West Ham, E.—Making-up Streets ne ee | Borough Oouncil os os 56 A 
” 24 North Shields—Paving, &e, SC Gc ' I'ynemouth Oorporation we , 
” 24 | Walthamstow—Street Works ar a Urban District Oouncil ., cc : 
3 25 | Braintree, Essex—QGranite . : os an -. | Urban District Oouacil ve oe 
fh 25. | Lewes—Materials.. e se oe . == 
. 23 | Walsall—Widening Roads .. ee ae we Corporation .. sn ae a 5 
July 1 Waltham Abbey—Furnace Slag 50 Orban District Oouncil oe od : 
5s 1 Tottenham—Making-up Roads ,, we Urban District Council ot on ve 
x 2 North Walsham~—.ranite ., Ac “s OD Urban District Council ... Bis : 
| SANITARY : 
June 19  GQhester-le-Street—Sewage-disposal Works .  Bural District Oouncil oe . oe 
“ 20 | Totnes, Devon—Sewers, &c. fe an se . | Union Guardians ., os oe : 
a £0 | Banff, Scotland—Drainage Works ate ; .. | District Committee ., oe bf 
% 21 | Pontefract—Sewage Works wet Be - «| TownUouncil., «6 es . 
Rg 21 | Ohelmsford--Pipes, Sewers, &c. ..  .. : .. | Town Oouncil . , ; 
+ 23 | Herne, Kent—Sewers, Drains, &c. Ae ae .. | Blean Rural District Gounsit an ° 
5 23 | Edinburgh—Sewer .. +. oe « «. | Magistratesand Oouncil .. ., : 
rs 24 Ashby-de-la-Zouch—Sewers, &c. .. .. . +. | Urban District Oouncil ..  .. , 
ee 25 | Manchester--Lime, &c. ., ; -. _.. | Gas Committee Spey foele, © vend (las 
. 25 | Bexley Heath, Kent—Sewerage Works .. . «| Urban District Oouncil ., .. ss 
= 30 | Gildersome, Yorks—Sewage-disposal Works :, ., | Urban District Oouncil ., .. « 
July 7 South Stoneham--Sewerage Works .. ., ., | Rural District Uouncil _ *° . 
10 London, S.H.— Reconstructing Drainage, &e. ., ae Southwark Union Guardian 3 A eS 
No date. | London, W.—Pipe Sewer .. ve oe ., | Paddington Borougn Vouncil St A 
‘TIMBER : 
June 19 | Walthamstow--Open Pale Fencing, Gates, &c. -_—-_— 
“ 19 | London,S8.W.—Timber for Firewood ., te .. | Fulham Guardians ., A 
A 23 | Dundalk—Sleerer Blocks ., =i ac 5 -. | Great Northern Railway Oo. * (Ireland) AG 
es 24 | Dover—Oak Pale Fencing ., .. «= +» we | Town Oouncil.. 6, ane een 
7 25 | Manchester —Timber oe oe ve ve .. | Gas Committee . on a 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
DATE OF UNT O EMIUM 
r AMOUNT OF PR 6 
DELIVERY. DESIGNS REQUIRED 
June 27 | West Hartlepool—School a) te £756, £35, 
79 30 | Liverpool—Oathedral (Portfolios ‘of Drawings or ‘Designs —— 
in any Style to be submitted). ’ 
Aug. 30 | Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings ., ae ve | £100, £50, £26. 
30 | Deptford, 8.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices ee ae £100, £75, £50. 
Sept. 1-14 | St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River on . 
fe 7 | Southend—Ohurch, Olergy House, Hall, &c. ve an sf Le 
3 15 Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings .. ‘ ae me £250, £150, £100, 
ne 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Baths, &c. ., £200, £100, £50. 
Nov. 1 | Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria ., as 5 A 2,00) Rs, 
No date. Kirkley—Wesleyan Church ., wip an a's 5 ‘ a 
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Trade and Craft. 
Burglar-Proof Window-Fasteners. 

Mr. J. H, Edwards, of 33, Essex Road, Manor 
Park, London, E., is the patentee of a self- 
locking device called the ‘New Century” 
window-fastener. On the outer sash is screwed 
a small metal frame having a little weight that 
slides up and down in a slot, working in con- 
nection with a bolt pivoted in the same frame. 
On the inner sash is screwed a segmental piece 
of metal having a short lug on its front edge. 
The working of the fastener is as follows :—When 
it is desired to raise the inner sash, the sliding 
weight is lifted clear of the bolt, which is pushed 
up by the sash and remains in that position. 
When, however, the sash is closed, the bolt is 
automatically jerked and falls down on to the 
lug, the weight at the same time descending 
behind the bolt and ¢£o preventing the open- 
ing of the window from the outside. 


Roofing Sheets, &c. 


A catalogue of roofing sheets, ridging, gutter- 
ing, tanks, &c., has been sent to us by Messrs, 
Frederick Braby & Co., Ltd., of Petershill Road, 
Glasgow, who also have works at London, 
Deptford, Liverpool, Bristol and Falkirk. The 
‘““Hmpress Brand” of galvanised iron and steel 
roofing sheets are given an extra coating of pure 
spelter, and though this adds to the cost per 
ton a lighter gauge may be used, and it is thus 
claimed that the price per sheet is not increased. 
All kinds and patterns are obtainable—straight 
corrugated, curved, double-curved, sheets turned 
or bent up at one end, sheets with scalloped or 
serrated tops, or flat steelsheets, Various kinds 
of ridging are a!so made, some specially designed 
to fit the flutes of the corruga‘ed sheets. Messrs. 
Braby also manufacture the patent ‘ Ecl’pse ”’ 
corrugated skylights, as well as wrought-iron 
mitre-joint sashes and casements. Numerous 
kinds of ventilators, manhole covers, hot-water 
cylinders, hot-wa‘er tanks and cisterns, boilers, 
railing and iron buildings are also supplied, and 
in this connection reference should be made to 
the “ Bower-Barff”’ rustless process adopted by 
the firm in the treatment of iron and steel. By 
this process a magnetic oxide is formed on the 
surface, which prevents oxidation. Articles s) 
treated have a slaty colour and do not require 
to be painted, but if this is desired it may be 
done with the certainty that the paint or gilt 
will not peel cff, as on ordinary iron. Hitherto 
the high cost of rustless iron has prevented its 
use becoming extensive, but with the new plant 
laid down at their Falkirk works Messrs, Braby 
will be enabled to greatly cheapen the cost of 
Preduction, 


A New Hospital at East Ham has been erected 
by the fund started to celebrate the Diamond 
Jubilee of Queen Victoria, and sapplemented by 
a gift cf £5,000 from Mr. Passmore Edwards, 
whose name the hospital bears. The cost is 
£9,000, 


Guaranteed Gearing —<> 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
6) & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, S.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing, 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL ma. 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION, 


AWARDED. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work. 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE.—For the erection and compleiion of 


hospital buildings, except plumbing, glazing, painting, and 
drainage works, for the Guardians. Messrs, John Katon, ton; & 
Cantrell, architects :— 
Time to 
completa 
(months), 
2L 


T. & W. Meadows, Stockport... ...  .. 
L. Pike & Co., Hooley Hill i. ... sc 
T. Dean, Ashton-under-Lyne ., 
W. A. Peters & Sons, Rochdale 
E. Marshall, Ashton-under-Lyne ... 
J. Ridyard, Ashton-under-Lyne ... 
H. J. Whitehead, Oldham... ... ... 
Garside, Barnes & Co., Stalybridg 
5. & J. Smethurst, Oldham apa at ese) 
W. Storrs, Sons & Co.,* Stalybridge 
J. Gibson & Son, Dukinfield... .., 

* Accepted. 


BARRY.—For the erection of new chapel for Bethel 
Messrs. George Morgan & Son, architects, Carmarthen :— 
Amended to 


. £30,485 
= 29,716 80 
29,550 21 
29,226 Dh 
20,197 2b 
28,880 24 
28750) A 
28,700 Qk 
28,500 = — 
28,199 15 
28,100 2k 


Church, 


S; Hopkins) icc kes bans) see Race osOO) £4,078 8 8 
DP GP Prite ian csc. 2 Gest ses 3,333 3,000 0 0 
J. Prout * 8,205 2,028 9 6 


See a 2,92; 
* * Accepted. (All of Barry.] 
BEVERLEY .—For the erection of anew pavilion for 120 patients, 
and also for certain alterations of aud additions to the admini- 
strative department of the East Riding Lunatic Asylum, Beverley, 
for the Visiting Committee. Mr.C. H. Hebblethwaithe, A.R.1.B.A., 
P.A.S.I., architect, 10 Waterhouse Street, Halifax :— 


Murgatroyd & Son, Idle ... . a. 24,780 0 6 
Nicholson & Son, Leeds ... ... 0... ase 24,488 0 U 
G. Pape, Beverley, a... ise ave - 24,475 0 U 
Potts & Foley, Beverley ... ... 24,075 0 UO 
A. Lyon, Malton... .. 23,997 0 0 
T. F, Ullathorne, Selby 22,988 3 5 
J. Constable, Beverley .. ... 22,8145 0 0 


BRENTWOOD (ESSEX).—For the erection of 29 workmen’s 
dwellings, for the Brentwood (Essex) Urban District Council. Mr, 
James EK, Fothergill, P.A.S.I., survey or :— 

J. Smith & Sons, Witham... .. ... 
8S. Parmenter, Braintree A 
Wilmott, Ilford ....., 

H. Potter, Chelmsford., 
E. West, Chelmsford . 
J. Pavitt & Sons, Aveley ... 
Legg & Clarke, Clacton-on.S ° 
Oak Building Company, Cambridge 
Myalt & Upson, Clacton-on-Sea = 
Harris & Row, Ltd.,* Shoeburyness 


* Accepted provisionally. 


ecconwecoce 
ecececeaceceo 


BRIGHTON.—For the supply and fixing of certain furniture and 
fittings required for the public library and art galleries, for 
the Town Council. Mr. Francis J. C. May, M.I.C.K., borough 
engineer :-- 


Chipperfield & Butler, Brighton ... £1,610 13 5 
Field & Co., Brighton ... ... .... 5 5 5 6 
General Builders Company, London 5 6 
Schoolbred & Co., London... ... ... Dd 1) 
Library Supply Company, London... ... ... 1,183 lu 6 
Hampton & Sons,* Pall-mall East, London, 
Wii ven: fcca' Ses eed, wiley Nuineson | auage, Secice en RULED) 
North of England Furnishing Company, 
Darlington aan accae canal Mave 125 5 8 
* Accepted. 
BRYNAMMAN (GLAMORGANSHIRE).— Accepted for the 
erection of four new cottages. Messrs, George Morgan & Son, 


architects, Carmarthen :— 
J.D. Howells, Station Road, Brynamman er: 7003) 


CARMARTHEN.—For the erection of new premises for the 
London and Provincial Bank, Lid. Messis. George Morgan & Son, 
architects, Carmarthen ;— 

1. Hughes, Lianelly <0 sss see ase 
C. Young, Pembroke Dock ... ... .. 
Brown, Thomas, & John, Llanelly .. 
B. Howell & Son, Ltd.,* Llanelly 

* Accepted. 

CHARMINSTER (DORSET) .—For the erection of a house for 
10 private patients at Herrison, near Dorchester, for the County 
Council. Mr, George T. Hine, architect, 85 Parliament Street, 


BW. 

Wills & Sons .-- £49,880 | Wilcox & Co. £42,750 

Pethick Bros. .. 46,904 | Parnell & Sons... 42,204 

Wakeham Bros.... 46,514 | J. M. Patrick eas ee cals 
46,5 0 | Stephens, Rastow & Co... 41,693 


Pattison & Sons... 
E. C. Bull eB 
King & Sons .. 


46,368"| W...4, ‘Blake 5." a. “27 § 
ace 44,482 | Moss & Sons, Ltd., Lough- 

Jenkins & Sons, Ltd ., 180 | DOTOURR®*, Mean sesso BLO 
W. J. Bloxham ... see 45,407 * Accepted provisionally, 

CARMARTHEN.—Accepted for the erection of Caretaker’s house 
for Priorddy Church, Messrs. George Morgan & Son, architects, 
Carmarthen :— 

W. P. Davies & Co., Carmarthen 1c. se cee tne vee £276 


Other Leading 


THE ‘‘VICTOR’’ SILENT DOOR 


(Oil or Pneumatic Check Action), 


FANLIGHT CPENERS. New Patterns, 
PANIC-EGRESS BULTS. 


[June 18, 1902. 


CARMARTHEN.—For additions to St. Ann’s cottage. Messrs. 
George Morgan & Son, architects, Carmarthen ;— 
D. Jones, Carmarthen: 3. 40. sc.) ass aon? 18 
W. P. Davies & Co ,* Carmarthen .., 189 10 
* Accepted. » 
CLYNDERWEN (PEM.)—Accepted for additions to “ Trefach,’”’ 
for Mr. E. M. Dawson Thomas, Messrs. George Morgan & Son, 
architects, Carmarthen :— 
Young Bros., Mynachlogddu ... ... se” see w- £294 


DARTMOUTH.—For the construction of stone, brick, and con- 
crete sidewalks, together with granite and lias stone kerb and 
channel, for the Urban District Council. Mr, Arthur Smith, C.E., 
borough surveyor :— 

R. T. Pillar, Dartmouth ... seo ss «. £1,783 19 2 

R. C. Pillar, Dartmouth .., .. 1,629 15 10 

M. Bridgman, Paignton ... ... ss ss. «. 1,485 18 9 

8. F. Clothier,* Street, Somerset ... ... .. 1341 5 0 
* Accepted. F 


DIDSBURY (MANCHESTER).—For the erection of a house, 
Didsbury, for Dr, Geo. E. Crowe. Messrs. C. kK. & T.C. Mayor, 
architects, 41 John Dalton Street, Manchester :— 
Padmore & Sons , ... £1,652 | Burgess & Galt +. £1,480 


McFarlane & Son +. 1,565 | A. Mason,* Didsbury Fo ons 080 
Megarity &Co. ... ... .. 1,516| KR. Carlyle. Gi aadeen 1,377 
E. Jackson ,., 1,500 * Accepted. 


FENTON (STAFFS).—For the erection of new infants’ school, 
Queen Street, Fenton, for the Stoke-on-Trent (U.D.) School Board. 
Messrs, R. Scrivener & Son, architects, Hanley :— 

P, W.. Embrey, Longton ii) ne eee £3,843 

§. Wilton, jun: Newcastle. see waa iene 
Tompkinson & Bettelley, Longton ... aot 
C.:Cornes'\& Sons, Hanley i ss: ase Sysau ene) ene 
T, Godwin, Hanley 2.454... ne ae ee 
J. Bagnall; Renton” zo. <r e e eee 
T. R. Yoxall, Stoke-on-Trent Sec 
Mieklejohn & Sons, Stoke-on-Trent #55 
Brain & Smith, Longton :.) 00sec eee 3,127 
P. H: Bennion;* Longton. eee 3,001 

* Accepted. 


GELLIGAER (WALES).—For the several works to be done in 
the construction of about 3,200 yards of ¥-in. and 2,100 yards of 
6.in, stoneware and cast-iron .pipe sewers, manholes, ventilators, 
pillars, retaining walls, flushing tank, bacterial beds, and straining 
tank, &c., at ‘lirphil and Troedyrhiwfuwch, in the parish of 
Gelligaer, for the Gelligaer and Rhigos Rural District Council. 
Mc. James P. Jones, surveyor, Hengoed, via Cardiff :— 

J. E, Evans, Inverness Road, Cardiff... ... £7.00119 4 
F, Davies & Co., Birgoed, via Cardiff .. ... 674913 0 
W. Lewis, Brithdir, via Cardiff... ... ... 6,284.18 6 
A. G. Collins & Co., Golden Grove, Barry .. 5,9.0 10 10 
W. Williams & Co, New Tredegar, via 

Cardiff ic. csc cad cap: nde. eens ae TT 
Jones & Davies, 20 Regent Street, Dowlais 5,817 14 3 
K. Jenkins, Dowlais 1. 1. 0 ce see ave 5,027 10 10 

LEYTON (ESSEX).—For paving, channelling, &c., a portion of 
Grove Green Road, tor the Leyton Urban District Council, Mr 
William Dawson, M.1.C.E., surveyor :— 

W. Griffiths & Co., Hamilton House, Bishops- 


gate Street, E.'s. i. dsr se) | case ae eee 
G, J. Anderson, 26 North Street. Poplar, E. 1,023 13 11 
W. Manders,* Abbotts Park Road, Leyton 1,000 0 0 


* Accepted, 


LONDON, S8.E.—For kerbing, channelling, foundations for 
asphalt paving, and road work in Stradella Road (in completion), 
Herne Hill, for the Camberwell Borough Council ;— 

J. E. Etheridge, Rollins Street, Old Kent 


([Surveyor’s estimate, £1,036.) 


ROWE or oan tc ae ee £1,456 10 10 
W.H. Wheeler, Blackfriars .., jos, 05200" O° G 
Fry. Bros.) Greenwich) sim sca) 2s) ace ee Se 
W.. Pearce, Nores§ Hill ae) ee 1,265 1 4 
T. Adams, Wood Green sneasas. , das Neko ae 
A.C. Soan, Streatham marie 1,108 11 8 
Lawrence & Thacker, Tooting... 1,058 19 6 
W. Griffiths & Co., City 1,065 7 lo 
G. J. Anderson, Poplar 1,016 19 4 


J. Mowlem & Co.," Westminster |. sas ga: 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON, 8.W.—For the supply, delivery, and erection on their 
premises of the following plant: (Contract No. VIL.) pipework, 
tor the Fulham Board of Guardians :— 

Rosser & Russell, Ltd... ... os. see ve vee £1,048 4 
Sir Hiram Maxim, E ectrical & Engineering 


Cos Ltd to 1,589 4 
D,'Stewart:&'Co., Lida... ty eee 1,541 10 
sir W°~ m Maxim, Electrical & Engineering 

Ce! ge TL. vine Misael Shee: | das, ase ese meee LO ane 
Babtu.a &.Wileox. 95.5.5. een eee 1,413 3 
Aiton &'Co. os... sss mess see 1,330 13 


LONDON, S.W.—For the erection of two shops, and alterations 
to other buildings at Mortlake. Mr. Ernest Pennington, sur- 


veyor, Richmond ;— 

WN Street’... cs. ice 4. £1,520)| Ei. Seaber 0) se eee £1,450 
Hughes & Co. |... ... . 1,480| J. W. Brooking* oat 1,429 
* Accepted subject to modifications. 

NEW _ BARNET.—For the labour and materials for erecting a 
fire-engine station and steam-roller house, &c., in Leicester Road, 
New Barnet, for the East Barnet Valley Urban District Council. 
Mr. Henry York, surveyor :— 

W. Wade, St. Neots, Hunts .. 2 woe £1,679 
-- 1,593 


W. Goddard, jun., New Southgate, N. a a 
([Surveyor’s estimate, £1,530.] t 


Willmott & Sons,* Hornsey, N. . 
* Accepted. 


This Illustration shows the Gcaring fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 
within the Room. 


Specialities; 


SPRINGS 


Approved by the L.C.C. 


JUNE 18, 1902. ] 


AND ARCH ITECTURAL RECORD. 


RANSKILL ‘YORKS).—Alterations and additions to “ The F. Merrick & Son, Glastonbury 9,097 0 0 
Grange,” Ranskill, for Mr. W. H. Ottley, of Doncaster. Mr. BE. KE. R. Bartlett & Son, Yeovil ... 9,015 0 0 
Hall Ballan, architect, Oriental C hambers, Doncaster, Quanti- Bird & Pippard, Yeovil ie 8,764.10 0 
ties by Mr. Hoffman Wood, shige seotonsbe Leeds: _ H. Pittard & Son, Langport ... 8,654 13 6 

¥. C. Close, Doncaster... < we wel, ist & 4 A. Bartlett, Weymouth , 8,461 18 8 
ia am, Ratton acta he. ae te 1,060 00 | C. H. Green, Blandford ... ... 8,360 0 0 

R. Swaby ae Se Ea ere 82 0 0 J.W.& H. Childs, Yeovil ‘ 8,188 0 0 
Denis Gill & Son, ‘Poneaster ... 762 0 0 T. Conway,* We. ymouth at 7,715 8 10 

A. F.M arrison, Ranskill 720 0 0 * Accepted. 
Robert Stewart,* Blyth 630 0 0 WILLENHALL.—Por the erection of new classrooms and cloak 


* Accepted prov isionally. 


SOUTHWOLD (SUFFOLK.)—For repairing and extending the 
north pier at Southwold Harbour, for the Corporation :— 
Memel timber. 
G. D. Brettell, Lt de ie Worcester 
G. Double, Ipswich wee 
aie Truem: in, Southwold. 
T. W. Pedrette,* 84 Bethune Ro: ad, 
ford Hill, London, \ 


Willenhall and Bentley 
—— 2ct, Willenhall :— 
H. Gou; Re haa ae 
R. Speake & Sons .. 
A. Griffiths ca asm ose 
J.M. Tildesley 
Ilammonds Bros., 


. £1,845 17 6 
1,160 16 0 
1,120 0 0 


oe 


872 16 9 7 Warltere, Willenhall 
Pitch pine. | Hickin & Sons 
W. King, Southwold .., Nera, 


J.C. Trueman... 


977 9 0 

Wi tee. swe “aap 920 0 0 

* Accepted. 

SUTTON ON-SEA.—Accepted for the erection of a house for 
Mr. H. H. Maddock, of Doncaster, Mr, E. Hall Ballan, architect, 


Oriental Chambers, Doncaster :— architects, 2 


Darlaston * 
T. Tildesley, Willenhall ... 


Ke Mossley & Sons, “Willenhall <a 
[Rest of Wolverhs impton. } 

WREXHAM.—For the erection of new offices, agent’s residence, 

&c., in Bradley Road, Wrexham, for the Trustees of the Denbigh- 

shire and Flintshire Miners’ Federation. 

Temple Row, Wrexham :-- 


7 Fi Davies Bros., Wrexham ..... 

F. Moore, Sutton-on-Sea ... we ws Gat) gem Wen OFSO WE. Garenck Wiessner 

WEYMOUTH.—For the erection of haukine premises in Sb, WwW. Hughes, Wrexham i 
Thomas’s Street, for the Devon and Cornwall Bank. Messrs. R. Roberts, Coedpoeth 
Crickmay & Sons, architects :— R. Williams, Brymbo... 


... £10,182 0 0 
9728 15 0 
9,318 0 0 


Creaton & Co., London 
Davis & Son, Dorchester ... . 
J.T, Whettam, jun., Wey mout h.. 


S. Moss, Coedpoeth : 
caw: illiams, - Southsea 


* Accepted. 


rooms at the Short Heath Board Schools, near Willenhall, for the 
(U.D.) School Board, 


«£1,530 0 
eee cee one 1,492 0 
1,475 10 

11469 0 

1,426 0 

eee 16808:..0. 

cca ese «1,800 0 
1,350 0 
1,277 15 


Messrs. 


Mr. Joseph P. Baker, 


Davies & Moss, 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES. 


FORAGE. 
£a. d. £8. d. 
Beans... oe oueperdE. 1616.0 os 00 60 
Clover, best oe -- perload 415 0 510 0 
Hay, best .. oe oe do, 5 5 0 612 6 
Sainfoin mixture es do. 410 0 5 5 0 
Straw ee ee ee do. 110 0 2 4° 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French es percwt 1 5 1 LL é:.0 
Oolza Oil, English ee do. th OAK _ 
Copperas ., oe e- perton 2 0 0 — 
Lard Oil .. oe - percwt. 212 0 212 6 
Lead, white, ground, carbonate do. 1 410 _ 
Do. red.. oe do 1 0 4% — 
Linseed Oil, barrels se do lluv 6 — 
Petroleum, American ,, pergal. 0 0 6% 00 6 
Do. Russian ,, do. 0 0 5f 0 0 64 
Pitch ee oe +. per barrel 0 7 0 — 
Shellac, orange ., es percwt. 5 8 0 = 
Soda, crystals .. es perton 3 2 6 7.50 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 112 0 Lised 
Tar, Stockholm ., es perbarrel 1 2 6 — 
Turpentine va ss perowt. J: 18 0 — 


An Odourless Cement 
Paint for Bricks, Gal- 
vanised Iron, Rough 
Wood, 


“NONEX” 


DAMP-PROOF, PRESERVATIVE, AND FIRE-PROOF QUALITIES. 


6 lb. Tin of powder (mix with water to consistency of thick 
cream, and keep well stirred), 1s. 9d., carriage paid to any part of the 
United Kingdom, 


Half-cwt. Drums, Qs. each, at Hull. 


May be obtained in 12 different colors. 


SoLE MAKERS 


G. & T. EARLE, Limiteo, WILMINGTON, HULL. 


Established 1811. 


Poccentl 
i} Queen Veron 
ap BY ake 


Brierley Hill Iron 


=» Works 22 


Staffordshire “ FENCING,” 


BRIERLEY HILL, 


This Mantel Register is selling remarkably 


well 


It is very Cheap and Good. 


WHO ARE THE MAKERS ? 


Sheffield 


London 


TTT 
Mm 


and 


Manchester 


IVi 
O 

O 

R 

Wy 
O 
O 

ID 
— 


No. 2668. 


Mantel Register, 
Reflex Bricks, 
Vertical or 
Horizontal Bars, 


Adjustable Canopy. 


SEND FOR 
PRICES. 
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£ s a. £s. d Le pk atl disease a 
METALS, | eels Ape 2 ae Yellow do 16 5 0 ae | 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 0 — Do. 0. 2n “ do. 9°10 40 12 10 0 m 
Iron, Staffs., bar Sc edd: 6 7 mOn SHLOMO Do. ao. - White do. °7 6 0 | 1210°0 Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 
Do. Galvanised Oorru- Do. Swedish . Ac do. 7 15.40 12 15,-0 
gated sheet ., do. LIMP OR eal Do. White Sea ° do, -:-13' 5 (0 17.-95...0 i 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. ll 6-3 _ Do. Quebec Pine, Ist. dO = LEMLOF AO 2410 0 ry 
Do. do. English common Do. do. 2nd. downs 22. 5 0 — % 
brands .. do. 1 11<<3 = Do. ‘ do. 3 3rd &c. do. 910 0 sas Both Plain and Enamelled. 
Do. sheet, English 310 Do. OanadianSpruce,lst do. % 10,0 12 10 0 
er si ft. and upwards do. 13 5-0 = Do. do. 38rd &2nd_ do. 0 -Opa0 93.040 
Do. Aine : do. 1315 0 — Do. New Brunswick., do. 7 5 0 8 0 0 ALFRED CARTER & 00., LIVERPOOL, 
Nails, cut clasp, 3in.to 6in. do. 9 5 0 — Battens, all kinds se do. 1 80-20 10 5 0 
Do. floor brads.. “ do. 9000 ~~ Flooring ‘Boards lin. ESTABLISHED 1851, 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and prepared, lst +. per square 0 8 9 0-3.°9 
Angles.) 4s Go, 318-0 + 8055 oan 0. ond, =o, 010 0S 0108 B | R K B K B K 
Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 6 10° 0 fe Ai ay Do. 3rd &e. .. do. 07 3 0-8 9 5 
Tin, Foreign : as do. 130 9 0 13010 0 ; 
Do. English ingots a doe 131.0 90 U82=.0i nd | 2 HARD WOODS. Southampton Buildings, Ohancery Lane, London, 
Zine, sheets, Silesian ., do. 21 0° 0 _ Ash, Quebec fe .. perload 317 6 410 0 
Do. 0, Vieille Montaigne do, 21 10 0 te | ‘Bisthi:Quebeo”: 2 860s @ dor 8 “S12 | 'B017 *e 9} 7, DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS ya 4 
Do, Spelter a dos 18°5:20"-99- 0.0 Box, cyte ns +e) Pen EOing set O.S0 = ibe OG ° repayable on demand. - 
Cedar, lin., Cuba .. perft.sup.0 0. 4%, — The B : 
TASER’ | es Hondras ae 00 18° z= eee epee ALMANAOK, with full particulars 
| Do. obasco .. Sr do. Oo Ov &4 = Fi 4M 
Sorr Woops. | aim Qhebet™ oper load. Sptaamegabamentay | pace seem EE 
Fir, Dantzicand Memel.. perload3 0 0 410 0 Mahogany, Average Price 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow ., perload 4 7 6 6p, US 0 | for Oargo, Honduras., perft.sup. 0-0 4,7, _ 
Do. Pitch . oe do. 214 0 312 0 | Do, African .. do. 00 33 -- 
Laths, log, Dantzio .. per fath.4 10 0 510 0 Do. St. Domingo do, 0 0 53 _ 
Do. Petersburg +. perbundled 0 8 — Do. Tobasco ., do, 0 0 317 — 
Deals, Archangel 2nd&Ist per P.Std.16 15 0 24 15 0 | Do. Cuba are do. 0 0 423 -- 
Do. do. 4th &3rd_— do. 8 10 0 15 15 0 Oak, Dantzic and Memel ae load 3 15 0 5ST 6 
Do. do. unsorted do 5 12 6 610 0 Do. Quebec .. a 4°12. 6 (be) 
Do. Riga ve as do. 615 0 12 10 0 Teak, Rangoon,planks., “es 16. 0,0 1710 O 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


"WOLVERHAMPTON, No.275.. Round Bar RAILING. 


, LONDON SHOW. ROOMS:- 
1398141 CANNON STE:C. 
CATALOGUES. ft: 
FREE. 2 
<A we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


QR ALL PURPOSES Wie fr New (amaLogue ~* 
OF FLOOR & GLAZED TILES. U7 PUBLISHED, 


cod bee; ‘ROOTE [yp 
Tendon OFFICE: The AT ENT Tie WORKS | VV 


q ' Birkberk Bank Chambts B R LEM. + MANCHESTER OFFICE: | e. 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed close up 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
to boundary. 


extra charge. LIST FREE. 


For Foundations, Walls, Floors, Rovfs, 


d Docks, Conduits, &c., 
‘ STEEL LATHING for CEMENT and 
; PLASTER WORE. 
Oh OFFICE: 
39, Upper ThamesSt., London, E.C. 


THE PERFECT STEEL BOND. ae 
THE NEW EXPANDED METAL CO., Limited. WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


=e # Eo BONN en? ——<——— 


“ SOUNDPROOF + 


mero ot: OFFICE e Se? ; i TESTED: BY: ~ 
: ; THE. cartish FIRE EREVENTION ConurTEE.) 


“LINING: ‘DAMP WALLS. + IRON eee 
181 Queen’ VicTORIA St. E Ge 


Se a. 
BOUSFIELD’ S BAR fRONWORKS, York. 
Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co. 
For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENI COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
Over 1,000 in use by Nobility and others. 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 


b3 STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. |) 229; 
4 ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED. ns 4 
ae TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. sone 
be CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. “A B 
ets SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. = - 
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SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. Per Lin 
Oompetitions, Oontracts, all Notices issued s. d 
by Oorporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Oompanies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements... oe 09 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Sales by 
Auction., oe oe ee ee ee Se UY 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) se Hos ety 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) oe 0 6 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF Two. 
Advertisemenis of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices, 
Effingham House. Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


WE are able to publish this 
week the full text of the Act 


Registration in 


ee oe which has been passed in New 
Jersey, U.S.A., for the State registration of 
architects, It will be seen that an official board 


is constituted of five architects who have been 
in practice for at least ten years, two of whom 
will hold office for one year and the remaining 
three for two years. Under the direction of 
this board examinations will be held twice a 
year, and the candidates who satisfy the majority 
of the board will, on payment of £3, be granted 
a certificate to practise as architects. It will, 
however, be noted that there are certain ex- 
emptions to the examinations; and these 
exemptions are most important. The first 
applies if the candidate can refer to buildings 
erected “from his or her design and under his 
or her supervision’’ which shall be considered 
by the board as sufficient testimony of the 
applicant’s competence to practice architecture. 
When it is remembered that there are many 
architects in this country who, by buildings 
actually carried out, have proved themselves 
to be thoroughly capable men, yet who might 
mot be able to pass the R.I.B.A. examinations, 
this exemption in the New Jersey Act will at 
once be appreciated. It is a most notable 
feature of the Act, and one which cancels many 
‘objections raised against architectural registra- 
ition. Of two tests of the ability of an architect 
——one by oral and paper examination and the 
‘other by executed works—there can be no 
question ; the latter is undoubtedly the better ; 
and the recognition of this fact in the New 
Jersey Act shows that it has been framed by 
far-seeing and well-informed men. Another 
exemption from the examination is secured by 
the candidate possessing a diploma for the 
full course in architecture in any university or 
technical school approved by the board. The 
penalties are equally as interesting as the 
exemptions. If anyone practises as an architect 
or advertises himself as such without possessing 
the State certificate he is liable to be fined any- 
thing from £10 to £100, or to be imprisoned for 
not less than a month! It might appear from 
this that architecture was to be made an abso- 
lutely close profession for certificated practi- 
tioners. ‘This is not so, however, for the Act 
says that students or employees of licensed 
architects may act upon their principals’ autho- 
rity ; that anyone may design a building which 
is to be erected by himself or his employees 
(thus including the builder) ; and that anyone 
may prepare plans and specifications for a 
building provided the owner is fully aware that 
he is not a properly registered architect. Finally 


JOURNAL ~ 


there is the request or stipalation that everyone 
officially qualified should have a round seal 
about 2in. in diameter with his name and 
address on it, and the title “ Registered Archi- 
tect” at the bottom; this seal to be used for 
stamping all plans. At this time of day there 
is no necessity to go over the old arguments for 
and against architectural registration. But here 
is a definite Act drawn up in accordance with 
the most advanced ideas, and approved by an 
important American State. We bave gone over 
the main features of this Act, and can now only 
express the opinion that it is a most carefully- 
draughted measure, and one likely to prove 
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WANDSWORTH HOUSE. 


highly beneficial to the architectural profession 
whom it concerns. We would commend it ‘to 
those on this side of the Atlantic who are 
interested in the matter. 


THE few remaining relics of 
Old Wandsworth are slowly 
vanishing. Wandsworth House, 
shorn of its age and situation, and appearing as 
a nice new modern residence with about 5ft. of 
forecourt, would be a barren spectacle. It 
belongs to the early Victorian, or, as Ruskin 
would probably call it, the ‘Baker Street” style 
of architecture. With dead flat skyline and 
unvaried rows of windows, its merits are of a 
strictly negative kind, Like the general work 
of its period, the canon of design by which the 
builder appears to have been governed was not 
so much to produce something beautiful as to 
avoid giving offence by producing anything bad. 
The house itself being quite innocuous without 


Wandsworth 
House. 
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Scrythee either to offend or attract, such beauty 
as exists in its surroundings comes into play ; 
its elevation above the road, the high brick piers 
surmounted by lions’ heads, the wrought-iron 
gateway through which the house and varden 
show, the approach broken up by flights of steps, 


.the trees and creepers, and its hillside situation 


—these and its connection with a past century 
give the house an individual character sufficient 
to make it worthy of at least a passing notice. 
In it the heavy cornice and the high-pitched 
roof, the brick quoins and dressings to the 
angles and windows, are abandoned, and the sym- 
metry of the Georgian period remains, together 
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DRAWN BY SIDNEY V. NORTH, A.R.I.B.A. 


with its enriched doorway, the most interesting 
feature of the house. 


A FRESH question has been 
asked and answered in regard 
to the. bricklaying problem. 
It is, ‘‘ How many bricks can be laid per day per 
master-builder 2?” Mr. Councillor Spiller, of 
Taunton, applied himself to the task. At six 
o’clock one morning he started to lay a thousand 
bricks in some houses which he is building at 
Minehead. Mr. G. Babb, of Minehead, repre- 
senting the unskilled labourer, .carried bricks 
and mortar. They took an hour for breakfast 
and had another rest of fifteen minutes for a hasty 
lunch at 11 o’clock. The thousandth brick was 
laid at 2.15. So that the work was finished by 
the two men in seven hours.. This is no 
criterion for the British bricklayer and his 400 
bricks a day, but the comparison is at least 
interesting, and instructive withal. 


A Bricklaying 
Experiment. 


A 3 
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Correspondence. 


“The House of the Seven Gables”: A Problem for 
Architectural Students. 

To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
OUTHPORT. : 
; Srr,—Whilst reading Nathaniel Hawthorne s 
“House of the Seven Gables” it occurred 
to me that it would be interesting to ask a 
number of architects or architectural students 
to put down on paper, from the ett: 

tions given in the book, their idea of the o 
mansion of the Pyncheons. I therefore went 
carefully through the book, and took down 
all those passages which serve in any way to 
describe the building. When you put them to- 
gether you are struck with the vagueness of the 
material you have to go upon, and you wonder 
how the very vivid impression left on your mind 
as to the appearance of the house has been 
formed, There may be illustrations to the 
story, with some artist’s notion of what the 
House of the Seven Gables was like, but, if so, 
I have not seen them. But evenif there exist 
such illustrations, they are not all what one 
would like to see. When you examine Haw- 
thorne’s description you will see how much is 
left to the imagination, and I should like to 
suggest that the BUILDERS’ JOURNAL should 
invite its readers to send in a plan, with eleva- 
tions or a perspective, showing their conception 
of this celebrated dwelling. 

Of course to read the book oneself would be 
the best way to start on the work, but for those 
who would care to send in a design and who 
have not the desire to study the book at leisure 
I herewith transcribe all those passages which 
have any direct bearing on the building itself. 

Hawthorne speaks of it in his day as “A 
rusty wooden house, with seven acutely-peaked 
gables, facing towards various points of the 
compass, anil a huge clustered chimney in the 
midst.”’ 

The house was built at the end of the seven- 
teenth century, in the reign of William IIT. It 
is, of course, in New England, and is elsewhere 
described as ‘‘a specimen of tne best and state- 
liest architecture of a long-past epoch.” It is 
an “imposing edifice,” “a little withdrawn from 
the line of the street, but in pride, not 
modesty.” 

It is a timber building. “Its whole visible 
exterior was ornamented with quaint figures, 
conceived in the grotesqueness of a Gothic fancy, 
and drawn or stamped in the glittering plaster 
[this is when the house was new]| composed of 
lime, pebbles, and bits of glass, with which the 
woodwork of the walls was overspread.” 

“On every side the seven gables pointed 
sharply to the sky, and presented the aspect of 
a whole sisterhood of edifices, breathing through 
the spiracles of one great chimney.” 

“The second storey, projecting far over the 
base, and itself retiring behind the third, threw 
a shadow and thoughtful gloom into the lower 
Tooms.” 

“Carved globes of wood were affixed under 
the jutting storeys.” 

“ Little spiral rods of iron beautified each of 
the seven peaks,” 

“On the triangular portion of the gable that 
fronted next the street was a dial.” 

“The principal entrance, which had almost 
the breadth of a church door, was in the angles 
between the two front gables, and was covered 
by an open porch, with benches beneath its 
shelter.” In another place this door is spoken 
of as possessing an iron knocker, and the portal 
as being in carved oak. 

“The many lattices, with their small diamond- 
shaped panes, admitted the sunlight into hall 
and chamber.” 

“In front, just on the edge of ‘the unpaved 
side-walk grew the Pyncheon-elm, which might 
well be termed gigantic. It gave beauty to the 
old edifice, and seemed to make it a part of 
nature.” 

“The old edifice was surrounded by habita- 
tions of modern date [the book was written 
about 1850], mostly small, built entirely of 
wood, and typical of the plodding uniformity of 
common life.”’ 

There is mention of the “ white-oak frame” 
of the house, “its boards, shingles and crumbling 
plaster,” and later of its shingled roof. 


After speaking of the elm tree, Hawthorne 
says, ‘The street having been widened about 
forty years ago, the front gable was now pre- 
cisely in a line with it.” What “it” refers to 
I do not quite know. He immediately proceeds, 
‘on either side extended a ruinous wooden 
fence of open lattice-work, through which could 
be seen a grassy yard, and, especially in the 
angles of the building, an enormous fertility of 
burdocks.” This, too, is somewhat obscure. 

“Behind the house there appeared to be a 
garden, which had once been extensive, but was 
now infringed upon by other enclosures, or shut 
in by habitations and outbuildings that stood 
in another street.” Of this garden there is 
further mention later in the book. It is now 
“contracted within a small compass.” There 
is a grass plot in the centre, “surrounding a 
ruinous little structure that had once been a 
summer-house.” ‘‘The garden was hemmed 
about partly by high wooden fences, and partly 
by the outbuildings of houses that stood in 
another street.” In the garden is a fountain 
‘set round with a rim of mossy stones, ’ 

“In the front gable, under the impending 
brow of the second storey, and contiguous to the 
street, was a shop-door, divided horizontally in 
the midst, and with a window for its upper 
segment, such as is often seen in dwellings of 
a somewhat ancient date.’ This door had, how- 
ever, been “cut through” the side of the house 
subsequent to its erection. 

“A crop of flower-shrubs were growing in the 
nook between two of the gables, not a great 
way from the chimney.” 

“ Three of the seven gables either fronted or 
looked sideways down into the garden.” 

There is little to guide us as to the interior 
arrangement of the house. We are told of its 
‘passages and apartments,’ but are nowhere 
made acquainted with the number of the latter. 
There is, however, the shop that faces the street, 
and the parlour, where so much of the action 
of the storey takes place, which is of ‘‘ moderate 
size’? and looks out on the garden. This is 
the room where Judge Pyncheon died. It is 
described as a “‘low-studded room, with a beam 
across the ceiling, panelled with dark wood, and 
having a large chimney-piece.” it is, of course, 
on the ground floor. We are told that Hepzi- 
bah, passing from this room through an inter- 

vening passage, opened a door that communicated 
with the shop. ‘Owing to the projection of 
the upper storey--and still more to the thick 
shadow of the elm door, which stood almost 
directly in front of the gable—the twilight here 
was still as much akin to night as morning.” 
“Here” probably refers to the passage rather 
than to the shop, but the words are not very 
clear. 

Looking through the shop-door from the 
street “through the passage-way there was a 
dark vista into the interior of the parlour” 
when the door of the latter was open. 

Other rooms mentioned are the kitchen, a 
** boudoir” on the first floor, Phoebe’s bedroom 
which “ looked down on the garden and fronted 
towards the east,” and Clifford’s and Hepzibah’s 
bedrooms. Holgrove “lodged in a remote gable 
—quite a house by itself—with locks, bolts and 
oaken bars on all the intervening doois.” This 
lodging was “in the northern gable, one of the 
windows of which had a side view towards the 
gate of the little back-yard.” 

There is mention of a “dusky passage-way ” 
inside the front entrance. 

Lastly there is the “arched window,” which 
is thus described. The writer is speaking of 
the inside of the house, and says: ‘On the 
second storey of the house, at the termination 
of a wide entry, there was an arched window of 
uncommonly largedimensions. It opened above 
the porch, where there had formerly been a 
balcony, the balustrade of which had long been 
removed.” 

These extracts contain, I believe, all that can 
directly help to a reconstruction of the House of 
the Seven Gables. Of how many interpretations 
will they al'ow ?—Yours truly, re Deby Ge 


[ Dilettantism in architecture is a thing to be 
avoided, but we think the suggestion made above 
is one that will do no harm to the student so far 
as the serious side of his art is concerned, while 
the requisite interpretation of his imagination into 
a defiuite architectural conception will certainly 
benefit him, We shall therefore be glad to 


receive a plan, with elevations or perspective, of 
the House of the Seven Gables, drawn in pen 
and ink, without wash or colour work: and to 
offer a bound volume of “The Architectural 
Review” (Vol. X.—January to June, 1902) for 
the most successful attempt. All sketches 
should be sent in not later than July 21st.— 
Ep. B.J. ] 


“Constants of Labour.” 
To the Lditor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


ERITH, 

Sir,—Comparing the “constants of labour” 
given in your “ Building Notes and Memoranda” 
with those published in Fletcher’s ‘“ Quanti- 
ties”’ (the list in which, I am aware, is admitted 
by the author to be far from perfect) and other 
books of reference, and also with notes compiled 
from my own experience, I find there is a start- 
ling difference, Take, for example, slating as 
given in Fletcher’s book and as given by Mr. 
Coleman, This only shows how difficult it is to 
compile anything like a trustworthy list of 
Jabour constants.—Yours truly, 

AUGUSTIN C, PASSMORE. 

[There is perhaps no more debatable subject 
than that of “ constants of labour” and the cost 
of building works generally ; an illustration of 
which may be seen in the recent ‘‘ Times” cor- 
respondence respecting the one item of brick- 
layer’s work. It has there been asserted that a 
number of bricklayers working upon a chimney 
at Birkenhead each laid an average of 1,976 
bricks per day, whilst another statement has 
been made that the average number laid by a 
bricklayer on ordinary work does not amount to 
400 bricks per day. A comparison of the respec- 
tive labour constants for brickwork based upon 
these separate averages (both of which are given 
as actual facts) would show even more “start- 
ling” differences than those mentioned by our 
correspondent. To institute a comparison 
between two such extreme statements without a 
full knowledge of the conditions under which 
both were made would be obviously futile. For 
the same reason, our contributor does not pro- 
pose to attempt to reconcile any apparent dlis- 
crepancies which may be found between the 
labour results set forth as compared with those 
obtained by each and every other observer 
under possibly different circumstances. Men 
are not machines, and from the very nature of 
the conditions under which labour constants 
are obtained it must be expected that discre- 
pancies will be found in the labour values as 
deduced by different observers. For example, 
if ten or twelve builders were asked to state the 
exact prime-cost value of brickwork per rod in 
the same district, it would be possible to obtain 
just as many different prices. Such differences 
are frequently “startling,” but so far as our own 
observation extends they are matters of ordinary 
occurrence. We would point out to Mr. Pass- 
more that the labour constants given in our 
contributor’s article refer to slating laid com- 
plete, including gauging, holing, &c.; whilst 
the constants given by Fletcher apparently refer 
to “laying only.” Weare quite ready to reply 
to any criticism that may be made on these 
articles, but would observe that it is useless 
for correspondents to point out that our con- 
tributor’s figures differ trom those in “‘ Laxton” 
or “Lockwood” or “Spon” or some other 
authority, all of whom vary from each other ; so 
that it would be somewhat strange if the labour 
constants given in our columns agreed with 
them all |—Ep, B.J.] 


The Leighton Memorial in St. Paul’s Cathedral, 
which is illustrated on the opposite page, has a 
pedestal of cippolino marble with black marble 
base, the sarcophagus bearing the recumbent 
figure being in bronze. The figure to the left is 
Painting ; that to the right, Sculpture. Some 
further particulars were given on p. 17 of our 
issue for February 26th last, 

A Memorial of Queen Victoria at Carlisle is now 
being erected near the Public Park. The statue 
of the late Queen has been completed by 
Mr. Brock. It is cast in bronze, and represents 
her Majesty in imperial robes and wearing an 
imperial crown, In the one hand she holds an 
orb, surmounted by a figure of Victory, and in 
in the other a sceptre. The panels of the 
pedestal, which are of bronze, represent Empire, 
Education, Science, Art and Commerce. 
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LOUISIANA PURCHASE 
EXPOSITION, 1903. 


SOME PARTICULARS OF THE BUILDINGS. 


TI\HE great expositiuu by which the citizens of 

’ the city of St. Louis, U.s.A., will com- 
memorate the Louisiana Purchase is now 
thoroughly in hand, and is being worked out 
in all of its details by the different departments. 

A commission of architects has been formed, 
in doing which the Committee on Grounds and 
Buildings appointed by the Exposition Company 
deemed it best to select certain well-known men 
and firms in the architectural profession to 
design the main buildings. 

After the general scheme for the main build- 
ings had been determined upon, the individual 
buildings were assigned to the firm or to the 
architect who was to design them. 

A comparatively level plain about half a mile 
wide and one mule long in the west end of Forest 
Park was selected for the pl cing of the eight 
principal vast structures for the fair purposes. 
This plain is bounded on the south by hilly and 
much broken ground, <A range of hills runs 
nearly parallel with the plain from east to west. 
his line of hills is 70ft. above the plain, and 
it was finally determined to place some striking 
building at the point on the hill which would be 
oo the main axis of the picture, and from which 
point radiating lines would torm the main 
boulevards in a symmetrical manner. It was de- 
termined, after placing the Art Halland Festival 
Hall in the centre to be flanked with two exten- 
sive and ornamental buildings for public service 
on either side, to form the slope uf the hill ia 
front into one grand feature to be developed in 
the fullest manner by the art and skill of the 
landscape architect. The hill that receives the 
Festival Hall bemg very nearly semicircular on 
plan, and about one-quarter of a mile wide, it 
was decided tu terrace the slopes, forming hang- 
ing gardens, walled footways and flower beds, 
and to construct three cascades pouring their 
waters from the top of the hill down into a 
grand basin at the foot. 

In grouping the buildings every effort was 
made to obtain the most pleasing vistas and 
perspective effects, not only for the individual 
building but in combination with all its sur- 
rounding structures. To balance the Art Hall 
and Festival Hall was placed the vast Govern- 
ment building on the axis of the main street at 
the east end of the picture. 

On the centre axis is a lagoon 30uft, wide and 
1,700ft. long, and to the right and left are water- 
ways /5ft. wide, spanned by ten bridges. 

Certain established theories in construction 
and materials it was thought best to follow, and 
consequently the fine palaces that will con- 
st'tute the main buildings for exposition pur- 
pcses will be built of heavy timber construction 
covered with staff and plaster, the staff being 
used for all exposed surfaces, where ornamenta- 
tion and constructive details are to be developed. 

After mature consideration it was pot deemed 
advisable to use the enormous steel trusses and 
steel construction as developed in the Liberal 
Arts Building and Machinery Building at the 
Chicago Fair, both from the danger of the 
possibility of the non-delivery of materials in 
time, and with the knowledge that the vast and 
useless enclosure far above the ground levels 
added nothing to either tne interior or exterior 
effects of the buildings. It was decided to use 
well-designed and thoroughly strong wooden 
trusses for the main spans of all the buildings. 
‘hese trusses are mostly from 40ft. to 110ft. in 
length, and by being placed at an appropriate 
and at the same time amply high elevation from 
the ground floor will afford a spacious, well 
lighted and a well-manageable enclosure for all 
exposition purposes, and also will afford a better 
opportunity for architectural decoration in con- 
nection with the many valuable exhibits that 
will be placed in the buildings. It was thought 
wise to keep the cornice line of the buildings 
at a uniform height of 60ft. from the ground 
level, This affords ample height for perspective 

effects when the high-pitched roofs are taken 
into consideration. 

A somewhat novel treatment in the coustruc- 
tion of the four buildings on the main axis of 
the picture is developed by the introduction of 
large courts in the centres of the buildings. The 


architects haye taken these features wellin hand, 
and have produced some very striking and 
pleasing effects. Rich gardens and elaborate 
fouutains will adorn these courts, and under 
certain exigencies many exhibits can be placed 
in them, with appropriate and graceful shelters 
to be designed for protection. 

The Art Hall is very happily treated by its 
architect in one well-balanced mass, but sv 
divided as to enable him to produce a thoroughly 
fireproof construction throughout, It will have 
a marble exterior for the central feature, which 
will contain the gemsof the art collection and will 
remain as a permanent structure on the-World’s 
Fair site as a legacy.. The State of Missouri will 
also build an elaborate structure of permanent 
fireproof construction, marble and stone of the 
State to be exclusively used in its construction 
for walls and decorative features, This will 
leave two monuments in Forest Park after the 
temporary structures are removed. 

About two hundred acres of ground will be 
added to the ground in the park for fair pur- 
poses. On this will be placed the enormous 
Agricultural building, the Horticultural building, 
Dairy buildings and the vast stock barns and 
sheds. A special effort will be made to design 
the Agricultural and Horticultural buildings in 
a novel and striking manner, and commensurate 
with the vast industries which they will repre- 
sent. They will be built of wood, lined with 
plaster and staff similar to the other palaces for 
exhibits. 

The vast array of buildings by foreign Govern- 
ments, and those to be erected by the different 
States of the Union, will in all probability be 
placed either on the plain just north of the 
main Exposition buildings or on the wooded 
heights south-east of the Art Hall. It is under- 
siood that many of the States will construct 
much more elaborate buildings than ever before 
for similar purposes, and several are now con- 
sidering the advisability of permanent structures 
to be given to the city at the conclusion of the 
fair, Mr. Isaac 8. Taylor is director of works. 

The system of construction adopted in the 
Varied Industries building (an illustration of 
which is given in our centre plates this week) 
is the same as that for all the buildings of the 
big exhibit group. For instance, in the Varied 
Industries building the roof-trusses will be of 
long-leaf southern pine, except those small por- 
tions which will be under tensile strain, and 
these only will be of iron or steel. The building 
will have an are, of 569,000 sq. ft: two interior 
Open courts have an area of 121,000 sq. ft., 
leaving a nett area of the building under roof of 
448,000 sq. ft., or 10°3 acres. The north front is 
formed by two straight lines, each 600ft. in 
length, meeting at the middle of the whole front 
in a salient angle of 150 degs, The south front 
is parallel to the north front, and is of two 
lengths of 459ft. 4in, each, making a re-entering 
angle of 210 degs, at their Junction. The mean 
length of the building is 1,060ft.; the width 
525ft, The exterior shows a continuous line of 
colonnade, with the exception of the west front 
and the west half of the north front. At the 
salient angle of the north front, forming its 
central feature, is a tower 350ft. in height; at 
the re-entering angle of the south front, opposite 
the tower, is a dome 160ft, in height. Corner 
pavilions, monumental main entrances at the 
east and west fronts, smaller turrets flanking the 
main tower and dome, a portico in front of the 
main tower, and an open columniated screen 


segmental on pian, in front of the dome, 
complete the architectural conception of the 
building. 

A dome-shaped roof, forming part of tke 
facade, rises to an additional height of 24ft. 
above the cornice line, giving a total height of 
84ft. of vertical exterior surface exposed to the 
wind. 

Tne building in its width is divided into seven 
bays of different spans, varying from 45ft. to 
105ft. Two interior courts cut out the three 
middle bays, and at either side of these courts 
are two spans. In this part of the building the 
lateral wind force has to be resisted, for every 
30ft. of its facade length, by three posts and the 
two roof-trusses resting upon them. 

Posts, braces and trusses are constructed for 
the maximum stresses either due to the dead- 
weight strains alone or to the combined dead- 
weight and wind strains. The resulting strength 
of these parts is carried through from end to end 
of the building, and no allowance is made for 
wind stresses in the three middle bays opposite 
the courts, where the whole width of the build- 
ing is under roof. The knee-braces as well as 
the web-members of the two outer roof spans are 
constructed to act either as struts or ties, as the 
direction of the wind from opposite sides, 
together with the dead weight, may require. In 
the other direction, crosswise to the trusses, the 
posts are braced together by Howe trusses from 
end toend of the building. Every other pair of 
the main roof trusses is braced together by 
vertical cross-bracing trusses and by diagonal 
laterals in the plane of the top chords of the 
main trusses. Trussed purlins span from truss 
to truss, where no cross-braciug trusses occur, 
and from one truss-pair to the other. The main 
trusses are 30ft. apart longitudinally. 

The clear height from ground floor to lower 
chord of trusses 1s about 70ft. under the middle 
span of 105ft., and about 60ft. under the other 
siX spans. 

Only in the case of the sloping roof along the 
interior court walls do the rafters rest directly 
upon the purlins; in all other cases the rafte1s 
of the deck roofs are carried on girders and posts 
placed on top of the main trusses, or on trussed 
purlins and cross-bracing trusses, 

The splices in the bottom chords are made 
with steel plates. Shoulders in the form of flat 
bars riveted to the plates, and bolts through 
plates and timbers, transmit the stresses through 
the plates from timber to timber. Hnough 
shoulder area is provided io take the greater 
part of the stresses; the number of the bolts is 
limited to what was deemed necessary to bolt 
and pack the splice-plates firmly into the 
grooves of the timbers. Ihe value of the bolts 
tor transmitting chord-stresses from timber to 
splice-plates, or vice versa, is limited to their 
capacity governed by the transverse stresses of 
the bending moment in each special case. 

Where more than one shoulder (lug) to one 
side of the timber-joint 1s found necessary, it is 
generally arranged to have the second shoulder 
of greater depth than the first, so that the two 
shoulders shear on different layers of fibre. 
The same method has been followed wherever 
castings are used. 

The sheltered location of the buildings 
warrants the assumption of 20lbs. for the wind- 
pressure, 

The main floor is laid with 2in. plank on 
4in. by 4in. sleepers on the graded ground. A 
galiery 48ft. wide, 21ft. above the ground floor, 


The following is a list of the big exhibit buildings :— 


Name. Oost. 
Art Building - © - - £200,000 
Mines and Metallurgy - - - 100,000 
Liberal Arts - - - - - 92,000 
Textiles - - - - - 64,000 
Manufactures - - - - 169,000 
Hlectricity and Machinery - - 80,000 
Varied Industries - - - - 120,000 
Machinery - - - - - 134,000 
Transportation - - - - 140,000 
Agriculture - - - - : 160,000 
Forestry, Fish and Gam - . 70,000 
Horticulture - - - - 40,000 
Education and Social Economy - 70,000 
Government Building - - - 50,000 
Live Stock Barns and Sheds - - 20,000 


Horticulture Fields = - 


Dimensions. Architect. 


830ft. by 450ft. 
525ft. by 750ft. 
525ft. by 750ft. 
600£t. by 525ft. 
525ft. by 1,200ft. 
600ft. by 525ft. 
525ft. by 1,200ft. 
525ft. by 800ft. 
525ft. by 1,300£t 
500Ft. by 1,600£t. 
400ft. Ly 600ft. 
300£t. by 1,000ft. 
400£ft. by  600ft. 
850ft. by 140ft. 
25 acres 

5O0ft. by 400ft. 


Cass Gilbert. 

Theodore C. Link. 

Barnett, Haynes & Barnett. 
Hames & Young. 

Carrere & Hastings, 

Walker & Kimball. 

Van Brunt & Howe. 
Wildman, Walsh & Boisselier, 
Dept. of Works Designers. 
Isaac 8. Taylor. 

Dept. of Works Designers. 


LJ ” 
J. Knox Taylor. 
Dept. of Works Desiguers. 


” ” 
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Tuns around the entire building near the outside 
wall, It is supported on Sin. by 8in. posts, 15ft. 
centre to centre in both directions; 8in. by 10in. 
girders, and 2in. by 10in. joists, 20ft. on centres, 
with a double fin. floor. 

This gallery extends to the centre part of the 
building and connects with the second floor in 
the central pavilion separating the two courts. 

All foundations of skeleton walls and truss- 
posts rest on cribbage footings. 

The assumed roof load is 151lbs. for snow, 15lbs. 
roof-covering, sheathing and rafters ; 10lbs. pur- 
lins, lateral and cross bracings and trusses; 
total, 40lbs, per sq.ft. Total gallery load, 80lbs. 
per sq. ft, 

The main tower is constructed of timber, steel 
tie-rods and splice-plates, bolts and connection 
castings. Its main shaft is octagonal on plan 
(about 48ft. on the short diameter) and is 
surmounted by an open rotunda of sixteen 
columns, with entablature and conical roof ; the 
latter is topped off with a lantern and statue. 
The height from rotunda deck to foot of statue 
is about 100ft. 

The tower below the main cornice line is 
square on its general plan. Four corner piers 
and two intermediate pairs of columns in each 
side of the square form the supports for a height 
of 50ft. from the ground. No cross-bracing 
between the individual supporting legs is pos- 
sible for this height of 50ft. A shaft is kept 
open in the centre for the installation of a pair 
of elevators. The corner piers, which are really 
principal supports, because the only ones that 
afford an opportunity for the so very nece-sary 
lateral bracing against the wind-pressure, are 
well outside of the corner posts of the octagonal 
shaft above. The weight and the wind-pressure 
uplift respectively, of the octagonal frame above 
is transmitted to them and to the posts placed 
inside of the plaster columns by a system of four 
principal trusses, each carrying two of the corner- 
posts of the octagon, and the four together also 
carrying four inner posts of the octagon. These 

trusses rest on four distributing trusses placed 
along the four sides of the supporting square 
below. 

Each corner pier is framed of four l4in. by 
14in. posts, spaced and braced together in all 
directions. These posts extend to about 14ft. 
above the architrave line of the entablature to 
afford a chance for bracing all four corner 
groups together, so that each group forms not 
merely a pillar but a “cantilever” pillar of a 
strength to resist the bending moment (at the 
architrave line) produced by the reaction to the 
lateral force taking effect at the foot of the 
pillar in addition to the compressive stress due 
to the combined dead weight and wind-pressure 
on the leeward side respectively, in addition to 
the tensile stress due to the uplift overbalancing 
the dead weight on the windward side. 
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THE LOUISIANA TERRITORY MONUMENT FOR THE PURCHASE EXPOSITION, 1903 (Copyright). 


The horizontal reaction at the foot of each 
corner pillar (group of four posts) is one 
quarter of the total wind-pressure against the 
tower, since the intermediate supports placed 
inside the staff columns can only be counted 
as taking part of the vertical strains. 

The octagonal shaft which rests on top of the 
above-mentioned four trusses is framed as two 
systems of upright cantilevers, the two systems 
at right angles to each other. Hach system 
comprises two lines of three cantilevers in series 


across the octagon, and two cantilevers in the 
outlying sides of the octagon, making eight 
cantilevers resisting the wind-pressure in their 
direction. The similar second system of eight 
cantilevers meets the wind-pressure in the other 
direction. These cantilevers are built in eight 
panels, length of panel about 18ft., the average 
width about 15ft. 6in. 

The wind-pressure is distributed over these 
eight cantilevers pro rata. Each one of the 
four inner posts is the compression chord of the 


cantilever to the windward and the tension 
chord of the cantilever to the leeward; the 
stress produced by the one is neutralized by the 
other, The load coming on these inner posts is 
also quite inconsiderable, but the presence of 
these posts is necessary and they must be of the 
same dimensions as the outer posts, as they have 
to receive the ends of the diagonal braces and 
the tie rods, and this practically determines the 
size of these posts. 

The cantilevers in general are built on the 
Howe style, double diagonal timber struts in 
both directions, horizontal steel tie-rods. The 
diagonal struts abut against shaped-bearing 
blocks let into the post deep enough to give 
enough end-bearing for the vertical component 
of the strut stress. The ties are upset steel rods 
with cast-iron washers, At each panel point of 
an outer post there are four struts abutting and 
two tie-rods going through the post; at each 
panel point of an inner post there are as many 
as eight struts abutting and four tie-rods going 
through the post. 

The posts are detailed in two-panel lengths, 
and the joints of the outer posts are spliced with 
steel plates, lugs and bolts, to transmit the 
tensile stress on the windward side. Posts are 
10in. by 10in. at the top end, and increase to 
14in. by 14in. at the lower end of the cantilevers 
The struts are all double timbers, interlocking 
and bolted where they cross, and spiked to cleats 
on connection blocks, Struts are double 3in. by 
6in. in the upper panels and 4in. by 8in. in the 
bottom panels. The two pieces are latticed 
together with lin. by 6in, boards throughout 
their lengths. Tie-rods are Zin. diameter at 
the top and 1#in, near the bottom, with upset 
ends, 

From the bottom end of the cantilevers down 
to the ground innumerable difficulties were 
encountered in the details of connections. The 
stresses to be transmitted from and to the 
various construction members are stupendous, 
and generally two extremes of stresses in the 
same member have to be dealt with. 

The entire exterior is framed with 2in. by 
6in, studs, 16in. on centres, and sheathed with 
Byrkitt Hall sheathing, nailed on diagonally at 
the octagonal shaft. 

The tower supports rest on 128 piles. There 
is a possibility of a slight uplift on these piles on 
the windward side in case of a 20lb. wind- 
pressure, although the estimated weights down 
to the pile caps are just about enough to 
overcome this uplift. 

The complete weight of the tower is about 
1,600,000lbs. The lumber required, studding 
and sheathing included, is about 400,000ft. 
board measure; steel (tie-rods, splices pins, 
bolts, &c.) and castings, about 190,0001lbs. 

The structure will be built by the Rountree 
Construction Co., a St. Louis firm. 


DESIGNED BY E. L. MASQUERAY, 


Artificial light and heat for the purposes of 
illumination, as a means of decoration, and as 
applied to industrial and domestic service are to 
be made a leading feature in the St, Louis 
Exposition. More especially is this so in regard 
to electric light and heating. Those in Great 
and Greater Britain interested in the subject 
should communicate by letter to the resident 
representative of the St. Louis Exposition, Mr. 
George F. Parker, Sanctuary House, Tothill 
Street, Westminster, S.W. ” 
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LONDON CITY AND MIDLAND BANK, RIPON, 


THE SIR JOHN CASS INSTITUTE. 


\HE Sir John Cass Technical Institute, which 
is situated on the east side of Jewry Street, 
Aldgate, E.C., was opened recently. The build- 
ing is constructed of red bricks faced with white 
stone, and has been built from the designs of 
Mr. Arthur W. Cooksey, A.R.I.B.A. It consists 
of three storeys. On the basement floor the 
physics department, the metallurgical depart- 
ment and the workshops are accommodated, 
together with the boiler-house and men’s cloak- 
room. The physiis department comprises two 
laboratories, one for elementary and one for 
advanced students, together with a preparation- 
room, which adjoins the large lecture theatre. 
The equipment when completed will comprise 
all the necessary requirements for the teaching 
of the chief branches of physical science. The 
lecture theatre, which is entered from the 
ground floor, will accommodate 250 persons. 

In the metallurgical laboratory the equipment 
is sufficient to accommodate twelve students at 
a time, and comprises a set of five wind furnaces, 
muffle furnaces and working benches. An 
electrical supply will also be furnished to the 
laboratory for experiments in electro-deposition 
and electrolytic analysis, The art-metal work- 
shop has a very complete equipment of the 
various tools and appliances that are necessary 
for this craft. The administrative offices are 
situated on the ground floor, together with the 
rooms for drawing, design and modelling. The 
last, which are very well lighted, are situated 
on the south side of the building; they are 
divided by movable partitions so that they can 
be thrown into one large room 70ft, in length 
for purposes of exhibitions or meetings. The 
library, reading-room, social rooms both for men 
and women, refreshment-room and five class- 
rooms are situated on the first flour. The school 
of domestic economy occupies the west side of 
the second floor, whilst the east side is taken up 
by the chemical department and classrooms. 
The domestic economy school includes a laundry, 
a cookery school and dressmaking room, each of 
which is fitted with the necessary requirements 
for its work. An interesting feature in the 
arrangements of the Jaundry is that the washing 
troughs are arranged to face the centre of the 
room instead of being placed against a wall ; 
this has the advantage of allowing the teacher to 
see all the work from a central position in the 
room. The chemical department comprises a 
laboratory, balance-room, preparation-room and 
lecture-room, together with a small store-room. 


The accommodation of the laboratory is sufficient | 


for thirty-five students working at a time, It 
is provided with suitable draught places, and 


BEDFORD AND KITSON, ARCHITECTS. 


the benches are all fitted with an ample supply 
of gas and water. The water-wastes from the 
benches, and the ducts for the removal of fumes 
from the draught-places and from downdraughts 
on the benches, are made of earthenware, and 
are so arranged as t be readily accessible. The 
working benches have been cleared of the 
ordinary shelves for reagent bottles, so as to 
allow a clear and uninterrupted view across the 
whole laboratory. Above this floor and on the 
south side of the building is the gymnasium, a 
fine room measuring 75ft. by 35ft., to which a 
suitable dressing-room is attached. 


London City and Midland Bank, Ripon.—This 
bank, illustrated on this page, is built at 
the junction of Westgate and High Skelgate, 
just off the Market Place, Ripon. It is con- 
structed of Morley stone, with a red-tiled roof. 
The banking-room is 48ft. by 16ft., connected 
with the street by an oval-shaped lobby ; the 
strong-rooms are below, and; the upper storey 
is occupied by the caretaker’s rooms. Messrs. 
Bedford & Kitson, of Leeds, were the architects. 
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APHORISMS FOR THE WEEK, 
The work some praise, and some the architect. 
MILTON. 
A work of art may deserve all possibie appr 
bation without affording any special renown i 
the artist,-- LESSING. 


SoME particulars of the Chure 
of the Holy Cross, Ardoyn 
Belfast, are given on p 297 of this issue, an 
some of the Building of Varied Industries f¢ 
the Louisiana Purchase Expvsition, 1903, o 
p. 292. 


Our Plates, 


Mr. JAMES BROWN LORI 


eRe one of the most brilliant ¢ 
the New York architects, die 
Architect. 


recently. Mr. Lord was ¢ 
distinguished family, his grandfather havin 
been a famous lawyer, while his mother was 
daughter of James Brown, the founder of th 
banking-house of Brown Brothers. He graduate 
at Princeton University in 1879, and imme 
diately began the study of architecture, unde 
William A. Potter. On beginning practice o 
his own account he found ready employmen' 
and designed many public and private building; 
including the two Delmnico buildings; th 
White Plains Insane Asylum; the Babies’ Hos 
pital, and the new and magnificent Appellat 
Court-house in Madison Square. This beautift 
building deserves to rank among the notabl 
works of American architecture. 


Art Study in His MAdJxEsty’s CHARG 
Italy D’ AFFAIRES at Rome has sen 

: to the Foreign Office the lay 
regulating entry, without payment of the ordi 
dary fee, to the national museums, galleries 
excavations and monuments of Italy, which ha 
been approved by the Royal decree of Apri 
13th, 1902. The privileges of free entry is b: 
the law accorded to foreigners who are (a 
artists; (>) art students and art critics wh 
have issued noteworthy publications; (¢) ; ro 
fessors of archzology, history, literature anc 
art ; (d@) pupils of archeological, historical an 
art institutions, students in the departments o 
literature and philosophy, and in schools o 
practical engineering. Applications for a genera 
permit for free entry to all museums, &c., mus 
be sent to the Ministry of Public Instruction o1 
stamped paper of | lira 20c , with an unmountec 
photograph (of the applicant) not to exceec 
5 centim. by 8 centim.in size. Applications fo: 
free entry to archeological and artistic insti 
tutes in a single town must be sent on stampec 
paper of 60 centimes to one of the head of th 
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* BVILDING: OF> VARIED: INDVSTRIES - 
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‘VAN -BRVNT: & HOWE: ARCHITECTS: KANSAS CITY MISSOVRI 
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istitutes, and if the permit is required for more 
han a month a photograph must be sent of the 
ze mentioned in the preceding paragrapb. 
‘he applications must be accompanied by the 
lowing documents :—For persons under (a) 
nd (c), by an academical document visé by 
12 Italian Diplomatic Representative or Consul 
1 the country to which the applicant belongs, 
r by the Diplomatic Representative of that 
opuntry in Italy. For persons under (/), by 
ne of the publications which they have pub- 
shed. For persons under (d@), by an official 
ocument showing that they stand on the books 
f the institutions mentioned under that head- 
ig for the year in which they apply. The 
ocuments must be visé as in the case of the 
ocuments furnished by persons under (a) and 
*). As his Majesty’s Diplomatic Representative 
| Rome is not always in a position to authenti- 
ite without previous inquiry documents issued 
y institutions in the United Kingdom, art 
udents, &¢c., are recommended to have such 
pcuments countersigned by the Italian Consular 
ficers in this country before leaving. 


THE bronze statuary group of 
Queen Boadicea and her two 
daughters has been gt ready 
x the Coronation. The group stands on a 
ranite base at the Westminster Bridge end of 
.e Victoria Embankment, immediately opposite 
ig Ben. The group was designed by the late 
ir. Thomas Thorneycroft, and the son of the 
ulptor offered it to the County Council on the 
yndition that a permanent site should be found 
r it in a public place in London. Mr. W. 
ull, M.P., formed a committee, and guaranteed 
) raise some £2,000 in order to have the model 
ist in bronze, and he urged the Council to 
spend about a similar amount on a suitable 
edestal. The Council found that in spite of 
rt. Bull’s generous offer to raise half the cost 
ey had no power to spend public money on 
ich objects at all. This was felt to be an 
nomaly in view of the Council’s responsibility 
r maintaining the Thames Embankments, on 
hich at the time of their construction it was 
onderstood many monuments would be erected. 
arliament was appealed to, and it ‘empowered 
ie Council to purchase, or contribute towards 
ie cost of purchasing, or otherwise to incur 
cpenditure in connection with the provision 
nd erection of works of art in the County of 
ondon.”’ That is how London comes into pos- 
ssion of the Boadicea statuary group. Opinion, 
yen among artists, is divided as to its merits, 
he three female figures and the two horses, all 
‘ heroic size, were modelled in clay and after- 
ards cast in plaster. Mr. W. B. Richmond, 
.A., ina letter read before the County Council, 
id: “It is, in my opinion, quite worthy of so 
aportant a position, and it will do honour to 
at noble site. I have known the work for 
any years, and have always recognised its 
erits.’ Other Royal Academicians, however, 
re believed to have influenced one or two 
ounty Councillors to oppose accepting the 
roup. 


The Boadicea 
Monument. 


THE anoual general meeting 
of the supporters of the Royal 
Architectural Museum and 
festminster School of Art was held last 
hursday afternoon at the museum in Tufton 
treet, Westminster, Mr. William Emerson, the 
resident, being in the chair. The report stated 
iat during the past year the council had been 
bliged to undertake the entire renovation of 
1e glass roofs of the older portion of the build- 
ig, together with the repair of the front parapet 
ad other parts of the fabric. The total cost of 
1e work was £700, and to assist in meeting the 
atlay the sum of £350 had been advanced by 
ie Technical Education Board of the London 
ounty Council without interest, repayable in 
dur instalments to be deducted from the annual 
rants made by the board to the school of art. 
he evening classes, except the men’s life class, 
ad still further declined during the past year, 
wing, doubtless, to the increase in the number 
{ drawing classes established in various parts of 
ondon at nominal fees, and even without pay- 
ient. On the other hand, the grants received 
‘om the Board of Education for the session 
900-1901 amounted to £206, or upwards of 


‘he Architectural 
Museum, 
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PARISH ROOM AND SONG SCHOOL, ST. BENET’S AND ALL SAINTS’, KENTISH TOWN, N.W, 
HARRY SIRR, ARCHITECT. 


£30 in advance of the grant for the session 
1899-1900. The financial statement showed an 
excess of expenditure over income for the year 
of £157. The chairman, in moving the adoption 
of the report, said that deficit was largely 
accounted for by the repairs which were under- 
taken during the year, The school continued to 
be appreciated by advanced students and artists 
of high standing, and he was confident that it was 
doing a good work. Mr. Emerson was re-elected 
president, and the vice-presidents, with the 
committee and Sother officers, were re-appointed. 


YPPRO ACH FROM 
PURHC ROAD. 
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Parish Room and Song School, St. Benet’s and All 
Saints’, Kentish Town, N.W. —The foundations of 
an old room were to be utilized, and these 
regulated the shape of the parish room. The 
rooms are arranged so that they may be thrown 
open in a convenient way for parochial gather- 
ings. The outside walls are to be rough-cast 
externally, the roofs to be covered with green 
slates. The commencement of building opera- 


tions was arrested in consequence of serious and 
urgent work required to the structure of the 
church. 
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HARROGATE TOWN HALL 
COMPETITION. 


HE competition for new municipal offices 
recently held by the Corporation of 
Harrogate has resulted in eighty-one sets of 
drawings being received. Many of them are of 
considerable merit, but not afew exhibit a total 
absence of lucid and intelligent conception of 
the principles regulating a plan for a building 
of this nature. The drawings were adjudicated 
upon by Mr, J. Macvicar Anderson, F.R.I.B.A,, 
of London, who recently gave his decision, 
awarding the first premium of £150 to Mr. 
Henry T. Hare, F.R.1.B.A , of London ; the second 
of £100 to Messrs. Waddington, Son & Dunkesley, 
of London; and the third of £75 to Messrs. 
Heazell & Son, of Nottingham. 

The plan of the first premiated design is at 
once isolated from its competitors by a boldly- 
conceived corridor, spacious in width, and almost 
monumental in appearance. The various rooms 
on the ground floor are thus brought into 
close reJation with one another, facilitating as 
much as possible the intercommuuication of tbe 
several departments, and giving a readier access 
to each by the public. Whilst commendable 
for these reasons, this arrangement. as other 
features of the plan emphasize, has obvious dis- 
advantages, not the lea:t of these being the com- 
paratively great number of rooms arranged 
without external light other than that derived 
from the top; this expedient is used in the 
lighting of the entrance hall, corridors, magis- 
trates’ retiring, witnesses’, magistrates’ clerk’s 
and jury’s rooms, private rate office, councillors’ 
lavatory, council-chamber, and county court; 
other rooms are also partially top-lighted ; and 
one is inclined to conclude that such a generous 
provision of skylight will prove objectionable 
in a severe rain or hailstorm, or during extremes 
of temperature. 

Contrary to the great bulk of the plans ex- 
hibited, this scheme provides the stipulated ac- 
commodation upon the ground floor—including 
the principal rooms of the library department ; 
thus comparatively few rooms are needed on the 
first floor, and these are located on the south 
frontage ; but the arrangement, whilst econo- 
mising the cubical contents, results in a some- 
what objectionable rear elevation of the rooms 
at the upper level. 

Those conversant with the practical working 
of municipal offices recognise the necessity of 
placing the committee-rooms close to the 
council-chamber, and this has been effected in 
the plan under notice, The question of sanitary 
accommodation to the several departments on the 
ground floor doesnot appear to have been suffi- 
ciently considered. Only two w.c’s. are provided, 
and these are placed in the basement and are 
only reached by passing down a staircase to which 
no natural lighting is provided. This undesirable 
feature needs modification. The library block 
is separately entered from Victoria Avenue, and 
whilst spread over two floors is well adapted for 
efficient working and public convenience. The 
rate office is entered from Raglan Street; in 
practice its counter-space would prove in- 
sufficient. Whilst all the principal rooms are 
laid off in lines at once simple and straight- 
forward, one receives the impression that the 
subsidiary portions of the plan show an absence 
of that matured consideration which their im- 
portance in the aggregate demands, The court 
is well arranged, but provides no sanitary ac- 
commodation for the pnblic, The galleries to 
the court-room and council-chamber are entered 
by a circular staircase common to both, direct 
from Raglan Street, a feature excellently devised 
and conducive to the satisfactory working of 
these departments. 

The accommodation provided in the basement 
requires simplifying to approximate to a satis- 
factory plan. The elevations are well drawn, 
and are designed with a dignity and breadth of 
treatment one instinctively associates with a 
building of this nature ; but the upper portion 
of the tower is sadly reminiscent of a graveyard 
monument. The author estimates the cost at 
£39,750, upon the basis of 10d. and 2s, 6d, per 
ft. for the building and tower réspectively. 

Whilst the strongest point of the first 
premiated plan appears to lie in the small 
extent of corridor, the designs placed second 
and third are generously endowed with inter- 


communication space. The design occupying 
the second place is correctly laid off on 
clearly-defined lines separating the municipal 
court and library departments, but the 
external treatment is unpleasantly devoid of 
unity. The angle tower is admirably conceived 
and well designed, although its position is open 
to question. The central axis of the plan runs 
through the council-chamber and court-house, 
with the necessary secondary rooms grouped 
round in a fairly satisfactory manner. The 
corridors to the ground and basement floors 
have no direct light, and the objectionable 
expedient of borrowed lights and glass-door 
panels is of necessity resorted to. Following the 
lines of the first design, the library block is 
distributed over two floors, with the entrance 
from Victoria Avenue, but the location of the 
librarian’s room is such that he can exercise only 
a partial supervision over the public. No general 
lavatories are provided ; and, though the subject 
is a controversial one, there can be no doubt 
that in a superior residential town like Harrogate 
such accommodation is not only desirable 
but absolutely necessary, 

The principal entrance is from Station Parade, 
entering into a large hall possessing a prolixity 
of glazed screens, which—whilst providing the 
councillors with a sort of discussion lobby—-have 
a tenden:y to be confusing to the public, and, 
unless carefully treated, would be suggestive, 
with the addition of a few palms, of a winter 
garden, Whilst a careful inspection of the plan 
reveals many good features, they are to a great 
extent discounted by much that is defective 
The authors’ estimate of £39,882 is allowing 64d, 
per ft. for the basement and 1s. per ft. for the 
superstructure, 

The third premiated design shows a well con- 
sidered plan, placing the apartments of the 
mayor and council, committee-rooms, council 
chamber and town-clerk’s offices to the south 
frontage, an arrangement which has much to 
recommend it. Similarly to the other placed 
designs, the entrance to the library is in Victoria 
Avenue, this department being located on the 
first floor: its arrangement, apart from a few 
minor defects, is well considered and in practice 
would prove convenient in working. The town- 
clerk’s offices are admirably planned in detail, 
The secondary rooms to the court leave much to 
be desired. The position of the magistrates’ room 
looking into an area is unsatisfactory, and the 
jury’s room is too distant from the court. The 
spacious hall bas a superficial area out of pro- 
portion to that of the rooms it serves. The 
elevations have been carefully developed with a 
satisfactory result—with the exception of the 
main entrance portico, which is suggestive of 
Wesleyan chapel architecture of forty years 
ago. The cost is estimated at £39,855, at 10d. 
per ft., but this is exclusive of furnishing to the 
council-chamber, court-house and library. 


Engineering Notes. 


The Illumination of the Bank of England will 
cost £6 an hour: 30,000 gas burners are 
employed, 

Street-Lighting in Bombay.— A motion was 
recently before the Bombay Municipal Cor- 
poration “that the Commissioner be requested 
to arrange for lighting the street lamps on the 
nights of all total eclipses of the moon.” 


London University Appointments, — Professor 
Capper has been appointed teacher of mechanical 
engineering at King’s College; and Professor 
Unwin, F.R.S., teacher of civil and mechanical 
engineering at the Central Technical College 
and at the London School of Economics and 
Political Science. 


Electric Trams at Yarmouth.—The Corporation 
electric tramways at Yarmouth have begun 
running. Six miles of track have been laid. 
The overhead trolley system is adopted, at a 
total cost of £50,000, The rails are of Belgian 
manufacture, but the cars and all the rest of 
the equipment are British made, 


The City and Surrey Electric Railway Company, 
which has already obtained its powers from Par- 
liament, has acquired a City terminus in King 
William Street, and a working agreement has 
been entered into with the South London 


Company for the joint use of the tunnel under 
the Thames. Starting from King William Street, 
the route proposed is parallel to that of the 
existing South London line to a point a little 
south of the Borough Station, then branching 
westward through St. George’s Circus by 
Lambeth, Kennington, the Oval and Lorne Road - 
to Brixton. From there the line will pass 
through Balham, Norbury, Thornton Heath and 
Croydon to Warlingham. One branch then 
proceeds east to Westerham, and the other west 
to Redhill and Reigate. 


A New Suspension Bridge at Stanhope, Durham, 
has been erected, to replace an old trestle-one 
across the River Wear near Unthank Hall. The 
bridge, which is for pedestrian and light traffic 
only, has a span of 86ft. from centre to centre 
of standards, the platform being kept clear 
above the highest flood level. Hach of the 
standards are firmly rooted in large masses of 
concrete and also strengthened and armoured by 
galvanised steel angle bars specially made by 
Messrs. Bartram & Sons, of South Dock, Sunder- 
land. The standards, platform, handrail an1 
palisade are of Haskinised pitch-pine, practically 
unshrinkable and imperishable. The steel wire 
galvanised cables and undergirders and lattice, 
together with the galvanised iron clamps and 
suspension rods, were specially manufactured by 
Messrs. Glaholm & Robson, of Hendon Patent 
Ropeworks, Sunderland. Mr. William Davison, 
of Southwick, was the contractor and builder, 
The bridge, although of extremely light con- 
struction, is remarkably rigid, a quite uncommon 
feature in suspension bridges generally. This 
stiffness is due to the scientific application of 
countertension as a subs‘itute for dead weight. 
The designer, Mr. Frank Caws, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Sunderland, previously introduced the same 
principle successfully in the suspension pier at 
Sea View, in the Isle of Wight, where three of 
its spans are 200ft. each and the two spans 
140ft. each ; but despite this great length the 
pier has, during the last twenty-one years, stood 
many a fierce gale of wind and sea without the 
slightest damage. 


Electrical Enterprise: Last Week’s Deputation to 
the Board of Trade.—Mr. Gerald Balfour, Presi- 
dent of the Board of Trade, last week received a 
deputation from the Institution of Electrical 
Engineers on the subject of the effects of legis- 
lation on electrical enterprise. The deputation 
was introduced by Lord Kelvin. Replying to 
the remarks made by members of the deputa- 
tion, Mr. Balfour said he doubted whether the 
backwardness of electrical industry in this 
country as compared with America and Germany 
was due altogether to defects in legislation, or to 
regulations of an oppressive character, or to the 
abuse of power by local authorities. It appeared 
to him that the chief question was really the 
power which the Legislature had given to the 
local authorities to veto both Provisional Orders 
and Bills, but to some extent the evils flowing 
from that condition of things had been reme- 
died by the adoption in many cases of Light 
Railways procedure, even when the scheme was 
really for a tramway. The subject of traction 
had been investigated by a Departmental Com- 
mittee appointed by the Board of Trade, and as 
a result of the deliberations of that committee a 
Bill had been drafted which he thought would 
go very far to meet all the reasonable objections 
that had been urged against the present powers 
of the local authorities. With regard to electric 
supply the case was somewhat different. Where 
an enterprise fur such a purpose was promoted 
by Bill, he believed that Parliamentary Com- 
mittees now usually acted on the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee of 1898, but legislation 
would be required in order to enable the Board 
of Trade to act on the recommendations of that 
Committee in respect of Provisional Orders, and 
a Bill was also ready to give effect to the re- 
commendations of that Committee. He could 
not hold out much hope that either Bill would 
be passed during the present session ; but it 
was the desire of the Board to press forward 
both measures, 


The Merthyr Plasterers’ dispute has been 
settled. The employers have agreed to extend 
the three months’ notice of proposed reduction 
in wages until the lst of May, 1903. The men 
came out on strike on June Ist as a protest 
against the employers’ three months’ notice. 
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HOLY CROSS CHURCH, ARDOYNE, 
BELFAST. 


HE new Church of the Holy Cross at Ardoyne, 
Belfast, an illustration of which is given in 

our centre plates this week, was dedicated on 
Whit-Sunday last. The architects were the late 
Mr. Walter G. Doolin, M.A.,and Mr. R. M. Butler, 
of Dublin. The church was begun in April, 
1900, the first sod having been cut on March 11th 
and the foundation stone laid on June 17th, 
The west front faces towards Belfast, and from 
the principal entrance an extensive view of the 
city can be obtained. The architectural style 
is a free Romanesque treatment based on the 
model of the Lombardic churches in northern 
Italy. As the founder of the Passionist Order 
was a native of the district in which the ancient 
Irish foundations of St. Gall and Bobbio are 
situated, it may be said that there was a peculiar 
appropriateness in this. The building follows 


THE LADY CHAPEL, HOLY CROSS CHURCH, ARDOYNE, BELFAST. 


tradition as far as is consistent with modern 
requirements and the claims of individual 
character and originality. The character of 
the architectural ornament and detail is fre, 
noticeable features being the strongly-marked 
cornices and string-courses and the enriched 
and boldly-recessed doorways. The plan of the 
church differs largely from the conventional 
Gothic of many modern Irish churches, con- 
forming more to the plan of the Italian basilicas, 
It consists of mave and aisles, with large ritual 
chancel and side chapels, towers, baptistery and 
Calvary chapel. In addition, a very large im- 
portant adjunct in the shape of a Lady Chapel, 
although not included in the original design, 
has been added through the generosity of Mr. 
John Taggart. Mr, R. M. Butler was the archi- 
tect, In the design an effort was made to break 
away from the cast-iron “Gothic” of so much 
of the modern church building era, and yet to 


avoid the archaic character of what is usually 
known as Romanesque. The detail of the great 
churches of Northern Italy naturally suggested 
itself, and perhaps still more the fine Roman- 
esque churches of Southern France, This chapel 
(illustrated on this page) is of sufficient size to 
accommudate a congregation attending one of 
the minor weekday services. It is divided 
from the south aisle by an arcade of coupled 
Siberian marble columns, ‘The entrance to the 
church through the great west doors gives 
access to the narthex under the organ gallery. 
The latter is of timber, decorated and supported 
on polished marble columns, having marble 
bases and carved stone capitals. Hntering the 
nave from beneath this gallery, the first thing 
which attracts the attention is the fine perspec- 
tive of marble columns, with elaborately carved 
capitals, and the air of spacious length conveyed, 
the view extending on the right into the Lady 
Chapel and on the left along the vista of the 


north aisle, the eye at length resting on the 
central point of interest—the chancel. This is 
not yet furnished with the great high altar. The 
carving throughout the church is excellent. 
Every capital is different. The carving at the 
external capitals has in several instances marked 
Celtic characteristics. The figure carving is 
the work of Mr. James Ovens, of Dublin and 
Preston, the carving of the nave and other 
capitals having been executed by Mr, Thompson 
aud Mr. Copeland, both of Belfast. The altars, 
mosaic pavements, &c,, are all completed, The 
elaborate ceramic mosaic of the chancel and 
chapel is by Messrs. Craven, Dunnill & Co,, of 
Jackfield, and the marble mosaic by Mr, J. F. 
Ebner, of London. Of the exterior the most 
imposing feature is, of course, the west front, 
with its neavily-moulded cornices and great west 
doors, the tympanum of which is filled with a 
sculptured group by Mr, Ovens representing 
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the “ Taking down from the Cross.” Flanking 
the entrance on either side are the towers, the 
whole standing well up above the street on a 
terraced height. The fortunate circumstance of 
the grassy slopes and well planted terraces, with 
the background of rising hills, adds in no small 
degree to the general effect. The whole of the 
general contractor’s work was carried out by 
Messrs. James Henry & Sons, Belfast. 


Law Cases. 


Two Paving Contractors: A Libel Action.—The 
case of The Aeme Wood Flooring Co., L'd. vy. 
Alcott was heard last Thursday in the King’s 
Bench Division of the High Court of Justice. 
It appeared that the plaintiffs and defendant 
were importers of American red-gum wood blocks 
and contractors for laying wood paving. Plain- 
tiffs supplied a large number of blocks for the 
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paving of certain streets in Brighton. In October 
last they and the defendant tendered in compe- 
tition for the supply of blocks for the paving of 
certain streets in Bethnal Green, and the plain- 
tiffs alleged that the defendant wrote to the 
town clerk of the borough as follows: “I have 
no doubt that the Acme Co, know all about gum 
wood and first thought of introducing it. In any 
case, I send you a photograph showing the gum 
wood recently laid at Brighton by that com- 
pany, where a 3in, channel course was taken out 
after the wood had been down only for one week 
and the flags all broken.” Plaintiffs said that 
the letter imputed that they had supplied wood 
blocks which were improper and unfit for street- 
paving, and that they were not to be relied on. 
The accident at Brighton, they said, was due to 
circumstances over which they had no control. 
There was a delay in supplying the pitch to 
“grout up” the wood blocks after they had been 
B 4 
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laid, and in consequence when rain fell the 
blocks absorbed it and expanded.—The defendant 
admitted that he wrote the letter, but denied 
that he was actuated by malice. He said the 
letter merely asserted that his wood was superior 
to that of the plaintiffs—Mr. Justice Wills, in 
summing up, explained to the jury that if they 
thought the letter merely reflected on the 
quality of the wood supplied by the plaintiffs it 
was not actionable. If, however, they were of 
opinion that the letter suggested that the plain- 
tiffs did nut understand their business and did 
their work badly, it was a libel. The jury found 
a verdict for the plaintiffs, and assessed the 
damages at £200. Judgment with costs. 

The Fall of a Hoarding: Claim against Builders.— 
The case of V‘Corry v. M‘Laughlin was heard 
in Dublin last week. It was an action brought 
by Charles M‘Corry against Messrs. M‘Laughlin 
& Harvey, builders, to recover £1,000 damages 
for personal injuries alleged to have been sus- 
tained by reason of the negligence of the 
defendants. Counsel for the plaintiff said that 
his client sustained the injuries owing to the 
falling of a hoarding at a house at George’s 
Street, Kingstown, where the defendants were 
engayved in making alterations. Some men were 
taking down the hoarding, and this fell on the 
plaintiff as be was passing, permanently injuring 
his leg—The jury awarded the plaintiff £150 
damages and £50 for medical fees, with costs. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff or experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require wnforma- 
tion on architectwral, constructional or legal 
matters, Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Velocity of Flow in Circular Sewers. 


CAMBERLEY.—-L, H. writes: “ (1) The velocity 
in circular sewers is the same when running full 
and half-full. Does it follow that the discharge 
is also identical? Please furnish an example. 
(2) Kindly prove how the radius of the upper 
circle of an egg-shaped sewer X 4°5941 (vide 
Molesworth, p. 306) should give the area of the 
sewer. -(3) Would one-third or two-thirds of 
this give the sectional area of the fluid when the 
sewer is running one-third or two-thirds full? 
If not, how is the sectional area obtained? Also, 
how is the wetted perimeter determined ?” 

(1) The mean velocity of flow in circular 
sewers is the same when flowing full as when 
flowing half-full, but the discharge in the former 
case is exactly double that obtained in the latter. 
It isa matter of common observation that the 
velocity of liquids flowing through pipes or 
channels varies at different points of the same 
cross-s-ction of the stream, owing to friction at 
the sides of the pipe; the velocity being least at 
the points of contact with the sides and greatest 
at the centre of the flow. The greater the 
sectional area of the stream as compared with 
its ‘wetted perimeter” the greater therefore 
the mean velocity of the flow. In other words, 
the mean velocity of flow in a circular sewer or 
pipe varies directly as the square root of the 
hydraulic mean depth (or H.M.D.) of the stream. 
The H.M.D. of a stream 

sectional area of flow 


~ wetted perimeter of flow Z 
and it will be readily seen that the H.M.D. of a 
stream in a circular sewer flowing full is the 
same as when flowing half-full, for the area of 
a circle divided by its circumference gives 
exactly the same result as dividing half the area 
of a circle by half the circumference of the sane 
circle, Taking the case of a 6in. drain flowing 
full and half-full, the H.M.D. in both instances 


is one-fourth the diameter (or ‘125ft.), and the "| 


mean velocity of the flow is also the same in 
both instances. The sectional area when flowing 
full is -196ft. super.; and -O98ft, super. when 
flowing half-full. As the discharge is found by 
multiplying the sectional area of the flow by the 
velocity, it follows that the discharge from a 
drain flowing full is exactly double the discharge 
wheu flowing half-full. It may be i:teresting 


| 
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to mention that the H.M.D. for liquids flowing 
through circular pipes or sewers is greatest when 
the depth of flow is approximately five-sixths 
the diameter of the pipe, and it is at this point 
that the maximum mean velocity is obtained. 
The maximum discharge is obtained when the 
depth of the flow is about eleven-twelfths the 
diameter of the pipe, and not when flowing 
full, as might ordinarily be supposed. (2) The 
formula is incorrectly quoted—it is as follows : 
area of sewer = 4°5941R? This formula applies 
only to the particular standard section of egg- 
shaped sewer shown in the sketch accompanying 
it, and in which the radius of the upper circle is 
equal to one-half the transverse diameter, one- 
third the conjugate diameter, one third the 
radius of the curved sides and twice the radius 
cf the invert or lower circle. The above-men- 
tioned formula is based on similar principles to 
that of the better-known formula relating to 
circles, in which it is stated that “ area of circle 
= 3'1416R?.” Proofs of such general statements 
should be verified by reference to an advanced 
mathematical work, as they do not fall within 
the scope of these columns, (3) A superficial 
examination of this sewer section will show that 
one-third or two-thirds the total sectional area 
cannot give the sectional area of the fluid when 
the sewer is flowing one-third or two-thirds full, 
if by the latter expression is meant one-third or 
two-thirds the total height of the sewer. The re- 
spective sectional areas and wetted perimeters for 
varying depths of flow in egg-shaped sewers of 
various sections can only be ascertained by a 
series of exhaustive calculations. For an egg- 
shaped sewer of the section already mentioned, 
the sectional area of the sewage flow when the 
depth of flow on the invert of the sewer is two- 
thirds the total height of the sewer = 3°0233R’, 
whilst the wetted perimeter for the same depth 
of flow = 4:7798R. Tu. © 


The Oxford Colleges. 

NEWCASTLE - ON - TYNE. — A NORTHERN 
ARCHITECTURAL STUDENT writes: ‘To whom 
should I apply to for permission to look over the 
Oxford colleges and chapels?” 

There is little difficulty in getting over the 
college chapels, which are open to the public at 
certain hours. Particulars can be best obtained 
locally. If permission to sketch be desired, 
however, it should be sought by letter addressed 
to the principal of the particular college in 
question, a stamped and addressed envelope 
being enclosed for reply. G. A. T. M. 


Fixing Pictures in Panelling over Fireplaces. 

WARWICK.—ENQUIRER writes : “Is there any 
special material supplied for fixing at the back 
of oi] paintings which are let into panelling over 
a fireplace? The heat from the flue at the back 
would probably affc.ct the picture if the canvas 
were only fixed to woodwork. Which is the 
best way to fix pictures on mantels? ’* 

It would probably suffice if the back of the 
canvas and the woodwork of stretcher received, 
first, a coat of good oil colour, and then one or 
more coats of waterproof paint. A sheet of thin 
galvanised iron or sheet zinc might then be 
fastened by screws at the back, the space 
between it and the canvas being filled with 
silicate cotton or asbestos fibre. Whilst I know 
of no special preparation which is generally 
used in such cases, the plan outlined above 
should suffice to protect the painting both from 
damp and heat. Assuming the word “mantels” 
in the latter portion of the query to mean 
chimney breast, it is possible that brass screws 
passing through glass plates into wood fixing 
blocks or plugs will be as suitable a method as 
any. H. E. 


Churches around Kingston-on-Thames, 

KINGSTON-ON-THAMES,—STODENT writes : 
* Please name two or three churches in or near 
Kingston suitable to measure for the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Examination.” 

Kingston Church, though much altered from 
century to century, contains a certain amount 
of the original Decorated and Perpendicular 
work, as does also the Chapel of St. Mary 
Magdalene. A selection of suitable subjects for 
measurement could be made upon perso:al 
irspection of these churches, GaAs Lap 


R. 1. B. A. 


Presentation of the Royal Gold Medal. 


HE last general meeting of the Royal Insti- 
it tute of British Architects was held on 
Monday evening, the chair being occupied by 
Mr. William Emerson (president). 

The minutes of the previous meeting having 
been confirmed, Mr. Hmerson announced that 
the Council of the Institute had sent a loyal 
address to his Majesty the King. 

In presenting the Royal Gold Medal to Mr. 
Thomas HE. Colleutt, he said that the medal was 
the greatest honour the Institute had in its 
power to recommend for bestowal on those who 
had distinguished themselves by their work or 
in furthering the art of architecture. Last 
year the medal had not been awarded, owing 
to the death of the late Queen, but since then 
his Majesty the King had graciously signified 
his intention to continue its presentation. In 
the architecture of the moment there was much 
to make us hopeful; and that the medal should 
be presented to Mr. Colleutt was an indication 
that the feeling in regard to architecture just 
now was distinctly against a slavish reproduc- 
tion in our modern work of old examples, and 
also equally against the foolish ignoring of all 
precedent as a means of arriving at original 
productions. The following was a list of some 
of Mr, Collcutt’s most important productions 
and the order in which they were carried out, 
commencing in 1872 with the Blackburn Free 
Library, and in following years the Wakefield 
Town Hall, the Imperial Institute, the P. & O. 
offices in Leadenhall Street, the City Bank, 
Ludgate Hill, the Beckstein Museum and Hall, 
Lloyds Registry of Shipping, besides the decora- 
tion of many of the saloons of the P. & O. 
steamers, and a number of country-houses and 
business premises. 

Mr, Oollcutt in acknowledging said in his 
opinion the Institute had done very much for 
the promotion and encouragement of their art, 
and the work of its students was laying the 
foundation of a wide knowledge that would 
enable them to deal with their real work in a 
scholarly, catholic and artistic manner, and also 
to meet the demands of modern requirements. 
The Institute had also encouraged the study of 
the art of building. No student could be fully 
equipped for his future work in life unless he 
was a builder as well asa designer of architecture. 

Mr. Emerson then said that after many years 
of intimate relationship with the active work of 
that great Institute he had that evening in a 
way to say good-bye to them and to his valued 
friends and colleagues on the Council; fr after 
leaving the chair, its presidents ceased from 
active work in connection with its affairs, His 
one and only aim and the feeling that had 
prompted all his efforts in acting in the capacity 
of president had been to add to the interests or 
influence of the Institute. He had always felt 
that the Royal Institute of British Architects 
should be the real and only representative body 
of architecture for the whole of the British 
Empire—and that it would fast become if 
they were only true to themselves, strong 
and not wanting in esprit de corps, and it 
they let one voice be heard on all important 
matters relating to their art and their profession 
with no wavering or uncertain mind. Before 
many years had passed the Institute should hold 
quite the influential position it ought to do, and 
there should be scarcely any men worth calling 
members of the profession who could care to 
stand aloof. As it was, he thought it must be 
somewhat of a selfish feeling which caused men 
of standing in the professiun to refrain from 
assisting their brethren by not adding their in- 
fluence or power to the representative body of 
that profession, and declining to join it or 
assist in upholding the common interests and 
strengthening the position of those following 
their own calling. 

A vote of thanks to Mr. Emerson for his 
services, proposed by Mr. F. ©. Penrose and 
seconded by Mr. Hrnest George, was then 
carried by acclamation. 


A New Board School at Clapton has been 
erected in Mandeville Street, Millfields Road. 
The new school accommodates 300 boys, 300 girls 
and 302 infants. It has cost over £23,000. 
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HE new swimming and private baths form- 
ing the extension to the Birmingham Cor- 
poration baths in Woodcock Street were opened 
recently, The extensions comprise one new 
swimming bath, with a water area 8lft, in 
length and 30ft. in width. The depth of the 
water at the shallow end is about 4ft. and at 
the deep end about 6ft. 4in. A promenade 
6ft. din. wide has been provided on each side of 
the bath, and there are forty-eight private 
dressing-rooms communicating with it, <A 
special needle and shower bath has also been 
constructed. The walls and floor of the bath 
have been cased with white-glazed bricks, ter- 
minating at the floor level with a covering of 
Forest of Dean stone. The walls of the bath 
hall and the dressing-rooms have been specially 
treated with a dado of cream-tinted glazed 
bricks, a moulded border dividing these from 
the upper filling of the ivory-white glazed 
bricks, Terra-cotta string-courses, mouldings, 
and arches, forming the doorway openings to 
the dressing-rooms, have been introduced. The 
roof is supported on ornamental cast-iron ribs 
of special design, and the hall is lighted by a 
lantern roof in addition to a large window in 
each gable end of the building. The frames of the 
gable windows are of terra-cotta, filled in with 
coloured lead lights, and the windows of the 
lantern roof are filled with Muranese glass. 
The private bath departments consist of eight- 
een separate bathrooms, divided into three 
sections, and each bathroom is fitted up with a 
white enamelled fireclay bath, enclosed with 
Sicilian polished mar le tops and risers. The 
division walls of the bathrooms are of glazed 
bricks, with coloured bands and _ terra-cotta 
string-courses and moulded cornice of red bricks, 
as in the case of the large swimming bath, The 
floors are laid with mosaic terrazzo paving, with 
ornamental borders, excepting in the case of the 
promensde round the swimming bath, where 
a special border of ribbed adamantine tiles is laid 
next the kerb so that bathers may get a good 
foothold and not be likely to slip down. A small 
room has been provided for the occasional use 
of swimming-club members or as a waiting- 
room. The old corridor, formerly used as an 
entrance to the second-class swimming bath, has 
been converted into a first-class entrance 
passage leading to the new building. The old 
walls have been cased with glazed tiles to dado 
height, with a coloured border between them 
and the upper portion, which has been cased 
with opal wall-tiling by the British Opal Co. 
Arrangements have been made for warming the 
several departments in winter by means of 
steam pipes and radiators, and to prevent 
draughts half-glass doors have been provided at 
the entrance to each department, forming a 
vestible between the inside and the outside 
corridors. Electric bells have been provided to 
each bathroom for communication with the 
bath attendants, whose rvoms is placed between 
the two departments, thus giving a complete 
oversight of all persons entering or leaving the 
establishment, The estimated cost of the build- 
ings was £11,000, which included £800 for 
sinking a new bore-hole from the bottom of the 
existing well for the purpose of obtaining an 
additional supply of water. The cost of the 
various engineering works, including the erection 
of a new and more powerful steam boiler, with 
special steam heaters, hot-water reserve tanks, 
and the various hot- and cold-water service 
pipes, also a special steam-heating apparatus for 
the swimming bath, drying closets and warming 
apparatus throughout, amounted to £950. The 
buildings have been erected by Messrs. John 
Bowen & Sons trom designs by Mr. F. W. 
Lloyd, the architect appointed by the Baths 
and Parks Committee to carry out the work in 
accordance with the preliminary or administra- 
tive plans prepared by Mr. Job Cox, the com- 
mittee’s engineer, under whose supervision the 
various engineering works have been executed 
by the engineering staff of the department. 
The terrazzo paving has been executed by 
Messrs. Diespeker & Co., of London ; the electric 
bell work by Richardson & Elliman, of Selly 
Park; the marble work by Messrs. Fraley & 
Son; and the stained-glass windows by O. C. 
Hawkes, Ltd. Messrs. Rufford & Co., of Stour- 
bridge, have supplied the enamelled baths and 


Messrs. Hart, Son & Peard the gas pendants 
and fittings, 


THE REBUILDING OF GLASGOW. 


ONSIDERABLE rebuilding is going on in 
Glasgow. Large new buildings, some of 
them rising to the height limit under the recent 
Building Regulations Act of 100ft., may be seen 
growing from day to day. Almost without ex- 
ception they.are built of red stone, and are 
equipped with elevators and other conveniences 
of the age. In addition, the enormous growth 
of tenement houses in the outlying districts, 
notably in Langside, Hyndland and Spring- 
burn, continues rapidly. 

At the corner of Hope Street and West George 
Street a three-storey and attic block is being 
pulled down, and in its place will rise a large 
seven-storey block of shops and offices. At the 
east corner of Cambridge Street and Sauchiehall 
Street. an old four-storey block of shops and 
dwelling-houses has been completely demolished 
within the last few weeks, and will be replaced 
by warehouse buildings in keeping with those 
already erected in the vicinity. About half a 
dozen very old shops in Cowcaddens are also in 
course of demolition fr the extension of Sawers’ 
ice stores and cold-storage premises, Operations 
will soon be begun for the taking down of the 
old buildings on the sites to be occupied by the 
new music-hall at the corner of Renfield Street 
and Renfrew Street. For the new theatre in 
Bath Street the ground is being cleared of its 
temporary buildings. At the corner of St. 
Vincent Street and Hope Street a six-storey and 
attic building of red stone is being erected for 
the Royal Bank on the site cf the old branch 
bank, a three-storey building. The new building 
is to consist of a branch bank on the ground 
floor and offices on the upper floors. At the 
south corner of Buchanan Street and St. Vincent 
Place the only remaining buildings of those 
originally erected in Buchanan Street more than 
a century ago, partly of|three storeys and partly 
of two, are fast disappearing to make room for a 
new building of eight storeys, 100ft. high, with 
a frontage of 150ft. down to Exchange Lane. 
It will consist of shops on the street floor and 
offices above. Another old Buchanan Street 
building, that of two storeys through which the 
entrance to the Arcade is formed, is about to be 
demolished. 

A very large building, which will make 
an important alteration in the appearance of 
Union Street, has been begun for the Caledonian 
Railway Co. It will be seven storeys high, and 
is intended solely for the Caledonian Railway 
offices, with a parcel department downstairs. 
There will be a spacious entrance by a stairway 
to the Central Station, and also a cart entrance, 
in connection with a hoist, near the south end, 
A large addition to the Central Hotel is also in 
progress in Hope Street, besides the extension 
of the railway platforms, An entrance to the 
station is to be formed from Hope Street for 
cabs, &c , about the centre of the platform. In 
Gordon Street the Grosvenor Restaurant is being 
practically rebuilt. Although the outer walls 
remain as they were before the fire, the interior 
is to be entirely ne v, and two storeys are to be 
added by being carried on iron standards from 
the inside of the existing walls, the old walls re- 
maining at the present elevation to Gordon 
Street. The shop floor will be used as at pre- 
sent, but the first and second floors are to be 
thrown into one for a spacious dining hall, 
approached from the centre by a grand staircase 
with a light dome above. The Corporation in- 
tend erecting another block of buildings in 
Woodlands Koad, immediately to the west of the 
red stone tenement just completed. The front- 
age from Stanley Street will be thrown back so 
as to line with the broadened portion to the 
east. The new buildings will, like the others, 
be four storeys high. The Corporation Improve- 
ment Department are beginning the demolition 
of extensive p:operties on the east side of High 
Street, opposite the new tenements already 
erected on the other side, and similar operations 
are in progress on the east side of Market Street, 
leading from “the Briggate,” and at the corner 
of Salemarket and Greendyke Street, where 
half a century ago a popular “penny geggie” 
stood 


New Patents 

These patents are open to opposition wntil 
July 28th. 

1901.—Glass Stone.—12,589, L. A. GARCHEY, 
72, Boulevard Haussmann, Paris. New glass is 
poured into a thick metal mould, and after it 
has become pasty the mould is turned upside 
down on to a mould of sand which travels around 
in a devitrifying kiln, The glass is afterwards 
removed and pressed into shape. 

Heating Apparatus.—13,152. I.S. McDOUGALL; 
68, Port Street, Manchester ; and J. LANGFIELD, 
2, Egerton Park, Worsley. In the basement a 
water-heater is fixed. It is connected with an 
air-heating chamber containing coils of pipe. 
After the air has thus been warmed it is 
moistened by troughs containing water and 
supporting saturated fibrous material. A heat- 
ing chamber may be placed in each room, if 
desired. 

Concrete Slabs, Artificial Stone, &c.—13,835. 
G. P. WALLIS, Mount Road, Horsforth, Leeds. 
The object of this invention is to simplify the 
working parts of presses for concrete slabs, &c, 
Two or more moulds are used in conjunction 
with a single press, worked by a single rope, so 
tbat when one mould is under the press-head 
the other is being emptied and refilled. The 
moulds are formed with three of their sides loose 
and have bottom plates and lifting handles. 

Brick Presses.—20,235. A. HE. BLIZZARD, 
Poolfield, Keele Road, Newcastle-under-Lyme, 
and HENRY Dopp, Brick Works, Etruria ; both 
of G. Woolliscroft & Son, Ltd., Hanley. The 
object of this invention is to press the bricks 
slowly from both top and bottom dies. In order 
that this shall not affect the output, the motion 
of the dies is divided into various speeds—first a 
quick downward motion of both dies carrying 
the brick into the mould, then a slow motion of 
both dies coming together, and then a quick 
upward motion to their first position. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
August 4th. The names in italics are those of 
communicators of inventions. A summary of 
the more important of them will he given next 
week, 


1901.—10,838, BouLT (Vial), treatment of 
sewage, including the discharge from factories. 
12,283, REYNOLDS & BRAUER, frames for hori- 
zontal saws. 12,383, SUTCLIFFE, machinery 
for making bricks, &c. 12,488, RANDALL & 
VALENTINE, wood screws. 12,869, LEE & 
GROVES, safc ty suspending apparatus for hoists, 
&e. 12,882, WAGGETT & WAGGETT, scaffolding. 
13,011, GREENWOOD, automatic door checks. 
13,684, NUTTER, cans for paint, &c. 13,832, 
ADAMS & CREER, sewage or water filters, 14,124, 
CHENEY, metal stop-hinges. 14,427, STEWART, 
Sanitary pipe connections. 15,029, ASHTON, 
CROMPTON & KELLY, manufacture of Portland 
or hydraulic cement. 21,498, BECKETT, means 
for retaining doors in an open position. 
25,551, ANDERSON, trap for baths, &c, 25,589, 
ZSCHIEDRICH, covering for floors, walls, &c. 


1902,—3,518, JURSCHINA, artificial acid-proof 
stone. 4,725, LOBNITZ, apparatus for breaking 
up or cutting rocks, stones, earth, &c. 7,504, 
GIRLOT & SOCIETE GENERALE DU LAMINAGE 
ANNULAIRE POUR LA _ FABRICATION DE 
CHAINES SANS SOUDURE, chains. 8,208, 
WILSON, circular saws. 8,370, DE MAN, fire- 
proof flooring. 9,303, LAKE (Warren), cement 
compositions for roads, pavements, &c, 9,335, 
LAKE (Warren), pavements, roads, &c, 


A New Church at Church Gresley is being 
erected from plans by Mr. J. T. Micklethwaite, 
architect, ot London. The contractors are Messrs. 
Thomas Lowe & Sons, of Burton-on-Trent. So 
far as possible local material is being used. The 
building will be in the Gothic style, the exterior 
being of red bricks with stone facings, The 
construction has been so arranged that whilst 
the church will be complete as now proposed, 
and will provide seating accommodation for 
between 400 and 500 people, it will be capable 
of extension to provide accommodation for 
a further 300 when the necessity for this 


| arises. 
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Keystones. 


The View from Richmond Hill.—The Middlesex 
County Council have given £2,000 to make up 
the purchase price of the Marble Hill estate. 

The Competition for a Wesleyan Church at West- 
houghton, Bolton, has been decided in favour of 
Messrs. Halsall, Tonge & Campbell, of Southport. 

The King’s Sanatorium —The advisorycommittee 
appointed in connection with the proposed 
King’s Sanatorium for Consumption have pur- 
chased a site at Midhurst, Sussex. 


A Small Map of Central London showing the 
Coronation Procession Route has been issued by 
Messrs Fleming, Birkby & Goodall, Ltd., Halifax, 
and 39, Lime Street, London, EH C., makers of 
“Teon”’ belting. 

A New Congregational Church at Wigan is being 
erected in Standish Gate at a cost of £6,000. 
The architect is Mr. F. W. Dixon, of Oldham 
and Manchester, whose design was selected in 
competition. Messrs. Joseph Wilson & Co., of 
Wigan, are the builders, . : 


New Stables, &c., at Batley are being erected 
in' Wilton Street for the Batley Co-operative 


Society. The contracts are being’ carried out by: 
Brook, ' 


Messrs. EK, Pickles, masons; Joseph 
joiner, Batley Carr; Sam Crawshaw, plasterer 
and concreter; James Walshaw, plumber; 
James Green, Son & Co., Leeds, stable ‘fitters. 


The Cistercian Abbey of Basingwerk, near Holy- 
well, which is believed to have been built in the 
early part of the twelfth century, is in a ruinous 
state. It was recommended to thé county 
council by Messrs. Davies & Sons, architects, 
of;Chester, that the grounds be closeland a sum 
expended yearly in reparation till the whole 
building was rendered safe, but the council has 


decided t» take no action, and the destructive’ 


processes are so quickly going on that the once 
fine abbey will svon be nothing better than a 
heap of shapzless ruins, 


A New Ladies’ Club, to be called the Ladies 
Army and Navy Club, has been established for 
the use of the wives and relatives of naval and 
military men at 17 and 18, Dover: Street, 
Piceadilly. The premises have been to a large 
extent re-furnished and re-decorated by Messrs. 
Oetzmann & Co., the well-known firm in Hamp- 
stead Road. In the dining-room the carpet is 
of navy blue with a red, white and blue border, 
the chairs being in scarlet and-dark oak. There 
are thirty bedrooms and plenty of sitting- 
rooms, 

Irish Architects.—At a recent special meeting 
of the council of the Society of Architects the 
resolution, passed at a meeting of the council of 
the Royal Institute of Architects of Ireland on 
June 2nd was considered. . It was unanimously 
resolved that “the sympathy of this council be 
tendered to the Royal Institute of the Archi- 
tects of Ireland in the attitude they have taken 
on the subject. of the proposed selection of an 
architect by His Majesty’s Treasury for the. 
erection of the College of Science in -Dublin, 
and it is the opinion of this council that for an 
Irish work of this national character an Irish 
architect should be solely employed.’ It was 
further resolved that a copy of this resolution 
be forwarded to the First Lord of the Treasury. 


The Dundee Institute of Architecture held its 
annual general meeting last week in the new 
rooms, 104, Nethergate. The retiring president, 
Mr. J. P, Bruce, presided. The annual reports 
were read and approved, and the following office- 
bearers elected for the ensuing session :—Presi- 
dent, A. A, Symon, Arbroath ; vice-president, 
P. H. Thoms; members ‘of council, G. A. 
Pyott, Charles Ower, F.8.A. Scot., Wm. Farqu- 
harson, W. G. Anderson; hon. secretary, David 
L. Allan, 41, Reform Street; hon. treasurer, 
Charles G. Soutar, 5, Whitehall Street ; auditors, 
B, C. Douglas and J. D. Mills. The prizes in 
the Institute competition were awarded as fol- 
lows :—Sketch-book, Stewart Kaye; measured 
drawings, John M;? Fairweather; hon. mention; 


David Milne; water-colour drawing, Allan 
Robertson ; . design of Marine Hotel,- David 
Milne ; hon. mention, David Smith; design 


of farmhouse, Stewart Kaye; hon. mention, A. 
8. C. Nicholson ; design of a boathouse, Arthur 
Wilson ; hon. mention, A. 8, Robertson ; design 
for summer-house, William Simpson, : 


| plans: by Mr, EH. Manville, 
engineer, 


The late Mr. Hyman Davis, of Messrs. Davis 
Brothers, builders, 66, Bishopsgate Street, has 


| leftan estate of the value of £35,734 7s, 2d. 


A Statue of Dr. Denny, LL.D., shipbuilder, has 
been erected at Dumbarton, in College Park 
grounds, before the main entrance to the new 
municipal buildings. . 

Sedgefield Hospical Competition has been decided 
in favour of Messrs. J. M. Bottomley, Son & 
Wellburn, architects, of Middlesbrough and 
Leeds. at 

A New Electric Lighting Station at Shoreditch 
has been erected in Whiston Street, on the banks 
of the: Regent’s Canal: Mr. C. Newton Russell, 
the borough engitieer,-carried out the work from 
y the consulting 


n the Sutton Col lfield Technical School Competi- 
tion seven sets of designs were received, and 


| the first premium of £25 has been awarded to 


Messrs. Crouch. & Butler, of New Street, Bir- 
mingham, and the second of £15 to Mr, D.. 
Arkell, of Temple Row West, Birmingham. 

Ilkeston Public Library Competition, confined to 
local architects, has been decided by the assessor, 
Mr. Henry T.- Hare, F.R.I.B.A., as follows :— 
Ist, Messrs. Hunter & Woodhouse, of Belper ; 
2nd, Messrs. R. Sutton & Gregory, of Notting- 
ham; 3rd, Messrs. H. H. Goodhall & Bradshaw, : 
of Nottingham, ’ (oar 

Burslem Hospital Competition.—The assessor 
in this competition, Mr. W. G. Laws, of New- 
castle-or-Tyne, has awarded the first premium 
of £100 to Messrs. Sutcliffe & Sutcliffe, of Tod- 
morden, and the second of £59 to Mr. H. C. H. 
Maidman, of Edinburgh. Mr. W. H. Walley, 
aud Mr. R. T. Longden, both of Burslem, were 
placed third and fourth respectively. 

The Next Building Trades Exhibition will be held 
at the Royal Agricultural Hall. Islington, from 
June 13th to June 20th, 1903. The main;portion 
of the ground fioor has already been allotted, so 
that immediate, application should, be made by 
intending exhibitors. It is intended to hold a 
colliery exhibition immediately following the 
building trades exhibition, ._,. 

Excavations: in the, Forum,—Sgr. Boni, director 
of the excavations in. the Forum, last week 
discovered two fresh tombs belonging to a pre- 
historic necropolis. The discovery places the 
existence of a necropolis beyond dispute, while 
the fact that one tomb contains ashes and the 
other a skeleton raises an interesting question as 
to the burial customs of the early inhabitants of 
Rome. ; ; 

Mr, H.'H. Armstead,-R.A., was. entertained at 
dinner: last week by about forty of his fellow-* 
sculptors. Mr. Armstead, who’.is by many 
years the senior of the scuiptor members of the 
Royal Academy, has always taken a peculiar 
interest inthe schools and the careers of the 
students, and few, if any, Academicians have 
served. so frequently in the Modelling School ; 
and .it: was to acknowledge his services to art 
that the past and present students of the 
Modelling School at the Royal Academy enter- 
tained. him on Wednesday, the seventy-fourth 
anniversary of Mr. Armstead’s birth. The chair 
was taken by Mr. George Frampton, R.A., who 
in the name of the company presented: Mr,. 
Armstead with a large modelling tool in ivory 
and silver: 

The Annual Dinner of the Royal Institute: of 
British Architects ‘took place last Thursday at 
the WhitehaH Rooms of the Hotel Métropole.: 
The president (Mr: William Emerson) was in 
the chair.‘ Mr. Aston Webb proposed “The 
Colonies,” and in-doing so asked how the union 
of ‘the empire was‘going to affect the art of this 
country’ and of the world. He imagine that’ 
it was going to affect it very much indeed. He 
supposed that the great: function. of art had 
always been the expression of an idea of a 
nation and a country. For centuries art had 
express2d the aspiration of ‘victory, sometimes— 


| not so often—of peace, almost always of religion. 


Now, surely. there was an opportunity for a 
new expression, a new aspiration which had 
com to us. «Surely the art of the present day 
would be able: to ‘rise to that aspiration, and 
literature, painting, sculpture and architecture 
would be’ able in ‘time to: show some’ further 
development of their work which would be’ due 
to this new aspiration of ours of unity and 
empire. - 


A New Board School at West Hartlepool is being 
erected in Jesmond Road, It will be in three 
sections—namely, infants and junior and senior 
mixed schools—with a total accommodation for 
1,418 children. The total cost is estimated at 
£21,900, the cost of the site being £1,240. 


The York Queen: Victoria Memorial Competition 
has been won by Mr. G. W. Milburn, of Bootham 
Bar, York. The statue will be placed in the 
Guildhall. A design for an entablature to 
form a background to the figure, submitted by 
Mr, Turner, headmaster of the York School of 
Art, has also been accepted. The work is esti- 
mated to cost £1,C00. 


The Edinburgh Architectural Association recently 
visited St. Monans, Balcaskie and Pittenweem. 
At St. Monans the fine old church was visited, 
and a historical account of it was given by the 
Rev. John Turnbull; Mr. P. Macgregor Chalmers, 
architect, afterwards describing the work he had 
recently carried out on the ancient building. 
The party then drove to Balcaskie, where, 
through the courtesy of Sir Ralph Anstruther, 
the house and gardens were visited, and greatly 
admired. The drive was continued to Pitten- 
weem, and the old church, priory and lane were 
inspected. 


A New Church at Seven Kings, Ilford, is being 
erected. It is in a free rendering of the Perpen- 
dicular style. The material are bricks and 
Bath stone. There will be seating accommo- 
dation for 802, but the portion now being built 
will provide for 480. The portion which will 
be completed first will consist of the chancel, 
side chapel, organ chamber and two bays of the 
nave and aisles. The cost of this will be £2,329, 
but the total cost of the church will be about 
£7,000. Mr. John Bentley. is the builder, and 
th.. architects are Messrs, J. E. K. & J. P. 
Cutts. 


Garden Cities — Mr. George Cadbury has offered 
to subscribe £1,000 to the Garden City Pioneer 
Co. on condition that the whole capital of 
£20,000 is raised. That the scheme has some 
basis on practical experience and observation is 
shown in the confidence of men like Mr. Cadbury 
and Mr. Lever, who have become the principal 
supporters of the movement, In connection 
with the movement a great public conference is 
to be held at Liverpool and Port Sunlight on 
July 25th and 26th, when Messrs, Lever will 
entertain about a thousand delegates from all 
parts of the country. Special travelling arrange- 
ments are being made for the London delegates 
and members, and tickets should be applied 
tor at once to the secretary, 77, Chancery 
Lane, W.C. 


L.C.C School of Arts and Crafts: Exhibition of 
Students’ Work — 'l'he sixth annual exhibition 
of students’ work at the LC.C. Central School 
of Arts and Crafts will be open to the public 
free between 10 a.m. and 8 p.m. from July Ist 
to July 5th inclusive. The work comprises 
bookbinding, stained glass, silversmiths’ work, 
enamelling, writing and illumination, carving 
and gilding, cabinet-work and wood-inlaying. 
architectural design, furniture design, drawing, 
modelling, &c. Seven hundred students have 
been in attendance during the session, the 
greater number being journeymen or appren- 
tices engaged in artistic crafts. Saturday. 
morning ciasses will be arranged next session 
for apprentices in the various branches of the 
silversmiths’ trade. 


A New Pavilion at Bournville has been presented 
by Messrs.. Cadbury -to their employees. It 
has been erected at a cost of £3,500. The 
front elevation is to Bournville Lane. It is 
half-timbered. .The'wood is solid black oak, 
The gymnasium has been fitted up by Mr. G. L. 
Platnauer, an erstwhile gymnastic champion of 
England, who has had a free hand in the 
selection of suitable apparatus, There is seat- 
ing all round the gymnasium, From it one 
may step out upon an asphalted balcony, from 
which a view of the cricket and football ground 
can be obtained. On the. second floor is a 
spacious refreshment room 53ft. by 20ft., flanked 
by two dressing-rooms. The ‘luncheon-room is 
provided with a large bar, to which there is a 
separate entrance. Adjoining the dressing-rooms 
are two lavatories. The whole structure has 
been designed by Mr, Lewin, the firm’s 
architect. pas 
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ARCHITECTURAL REGISTRA- 
TION IN AMERICA. 


THE NEW JERSEY ARCHITECTS’ LICENCE 
LAW. 


HE following is the Act to regulate the prac- 

tice of architecture approved on March 24th 

last by the Senate and General Assembly of the 
State of New Jersey, U.S.A. :— 

1. Board of Architects—Within sixty days 
after the passage of this Act the Governor of the 
State of New Jersey shall appoint five persons, 
at least four of whom shall be, at the time of 
this appointment, architects residing in the 
State of New Jersey, and who have been engaged 
in the practice of their profession for at least 
ten years. The said five persons shall constitute 
the New Jersey State Board of Architects, two of 
whom shall be appointed to hold office for one 
year and three of whom shall be appointed to 
hold office for two years. 

2. Succession of Board.—Upon the expiration 
of the term of each member the Governor shall 
appoint his successor for a term of two years in 
like manner as the previous appointments. Kach 
member shall hold over after the expiration of 
his term until his successor shall have been duly 
appointed and qualified. 

3. Vacancies ; Compensation Any vacancy 
occurring in the membership of the State Board 
of Architects shall be filled for the balance of 
the unexpired term in like manner. The members 
of the board shall serve without compensation 
for their services, except as hereinafter provided. 

4. Organization ; Oath—The members of the 
New Jersey State Board of Architects shall, before 
entering upon the discharge of their duties, and 
within thirty days after their appointment, take 
and subscribe an oath before any officer autho- 
rised to administer oaths in the State for the 
faithful performance of duty, and file the same 
with the Secretary of State. They shall annually 
elect from their number a president and a 
secretary, who shall also be treasurer, each of 
whom shall hold office for one year and until 
their successors shall have been duly elected and 
qualified. The secretary and treasurer shall 
receive such compensation for his services as 
may be determined by the board. 

5. Rules, Records, §¢c.—The board may adopt 
all necessary rules, regulations and by-laws to 
govern its proceedings not inconsistent with 
the laws of this State or of the United States, 
The board may adopt a seal, and the secretary 
shall have the care and custody thereof, and 
shall keep a record of all the proceedings of 
the board, which shall be open to public 
examination. 

6. Quorum.—Three members of the board 
shall constitute a quorum, 

7. Special Meetings ; Examinations.—Special 
meetings of the board shall be called by the 
secretary upon the request of any two members 
by giving at least five days’ written notice of 
the meeting to each member. The New Jersey 
State Board of Architects may adopt rules and 
regulations for the examination and registration 
of applicants desiring to practise architecture in 
accordance with the provisions of this Act, and 
may amend, modify and repeal such regulations 
from time to time. 

8. Public Notice of Changes.—The board shall, 
immediately upon the election of each officer 
thereof, and upon the adoption, repeal or modi- 
fication of the rules and regulations for the 
registration of applicants, file with the Secretary 
of State and publish in at least one daily news- 
paper in the State the name and post-office 
address of each officer, and a copy of such rules 
and regulations or the amendment, repeal or 
modification thereof. 

9, Semi-annual Examinations ; Applicants,— 
Provision shall be made by the State Board of 
Architects for holding examinations at least 
twice a year of applicants for registration to 
practise architecture, if there shall be any such 
applicants. Any person over twenty-one years 
of age, upon payment of a fee of 5 dols. (say 
£1) to the board, shall be entitled to enter any 
examination to determine the qualification for 
such registration. 

10. Who may be licensed.—If the examination 
of any applicant for registration shall be satis- 
factory to the majority of the board, and upon 
the payment of an additional fee of 15 dols. 


(say £3) to the said board, a certificate shall be 
issued to the applicant authorizing him to prac- 
tise the profession of architecture. Any person 
who shall at the time of the passing of this Act 
be engaged in the practice of architecture in 
this State, and who shall present to the State 
board an affidavit to that effect or a certificate 
from a similarly constituted board of another 
State, and any person who is a member of the 
American Institute of Architects, shall be en- 
titled to receive such certificate, upon the pay- 
ment to the said board of a regular fee of 5 
dols. (say £1). Each person licensed shall cause 
the license to be recorded in the Secretary of 
State’s office. 

11, Revocation of Licence.—Any certificate 
granted by the said board or obtained by 
affidavit, as above provided, may be revoked by 
the said board of architects for gross ignorance, 
recklessness, incompetency, dishonest practices, 
or other good and sufficient reasons ; but before 
any certificate shall be revoked the holder shall 
be entitled to at least twenty days’ notice of the 
charge against him, and of the time and place, 
within the county of his residence, of the meet- 
ing of the board, for the hearing and determina- 
tion of such charge ; for such purpose the board 
shall have the powers of a court of record, sitting 
in the county in which its meeting shall be held, 
to issue subpoenas, and to compel the attendance 
and testimony of witnesses; witnesses shall be 
entitled to the same fee as a witness is allowed 
in the circuit courts of this State, to be paid in 
like manner; the accused shall be entitled to 
the subpoena of the board for his witnesses, and 
a reasonable opportunity to produce his wit- 
nesses, and to be heard in person, or by counsel, 
in open public trial ; the members of the board 
shall have power to adminster oaths and conduct 
such examination of witnesses under oath ; and 
no certificate shall be revoked, except upon the 
unanimous vote of all the members of the board ; 
and any such revocation of certificates shall be 
certified in writing by the said State Board of 
Architects, under the hand of its president, or 
its president for the time being, and attested by 
the secretary, with the official seal of the said 
board affixed thereto, and such certificate shall 
be filed in the office of the Secretary of State, 
who shall be paid the usual fee for filing similar 
documents in his office. 

12. Certified Copy in Hvidence—A copy of 
any certificate granted by the said board, or any 
revocation of the same, as by this Act provided, 
certified by the Secretary of State, where the 
original certificate or revocation thereof is re- 
quired to be filed by the provisions of this Act, 
to be a true copy of the original filed in his 
office under the hand and seal of the said Secre- 
tary of State, shall be competent and plenary 
evidence to prove the facts contained in the said 
certificate, to the same extent as if the original 
document had been produced and proved in any 
court of civil or criminal jurisdiction whatso- 
ever. 

Refusal of Certificate reviewable by Court.— 
Any person whose certificate shall be refused or 
revoked by said State board shall have the right 
to appeal by certiorari to the supreme court for 
a review of such action, and the supreme court is 
hereby authorized and empowered to review 
and correct the action of said State board, and 
the State board shall forthwith carry out the 
judgment of the supreme court on such review. 

13. Penalty for practising without Licence.— 
If any person shall pursue the practice of archi- 
tecture in the State, or shall engage in this 
State in the business of preparing plans, specifi- 
cations and preliminary data for the erection or 
alterations of buildings, or shall advertise or put 
out any sign, card or drawing designating himself 
as an architect, having an office and doing 
business within this State without a certificate 
thereof, in accordance with the provisions of this 
Act, he shall be guilty of a misdemeanour, and 
upon conviction shall be fined not less than 
50 dols. (say £10) and not more than 500 dols. 
(£100) for each offence, or imprisonment in the 
county jail for a period of not less than one 
month. 

14. ELaceptions.—But nothing herein contained 
shall be construed to prohibit students or em- 
ployees of licensed architects from acting upon 
the authority of such licensed architects, or to 
prohibit any person in this State from acting 
as designer of any building that is to be con- 
structed, by himself or his employees, or to 


prevent any person from employing another 
person to prepare plans and specifications for 
the erection of any building with the full know- 
ledge upon the part of said owner that said 
person is not a regularly registered architect 
according to the provisions of this Act. 


15. Hapense of Board.—-The expense of said 
board, and of the officers thereof, and of the 
examinations held by said board, and of any 
other matter in connection with the provisions 
of this Act, shall be paid from the registration- 
fees above provided for, and not otherwise ; and 
in no case shall any of such expense be paid by 
the State of New Jersey or be a charge against 
the said State, 

16, Annual Report.—An itemized account of 
all receipts and expenditures of the said board 
shall be kept by its secretary, and a detailed 
report thereof, each year ending with the 30th 
day of September, duly verified by the affidavit 
of the said secretary, shall be filed with the 
Secretary of the State within sixty days there- 
after; the said Secretary of State to be paid 
such fees therefor as are now paid for filing 
similar papers in his office, 


17. Hxpenses met,—The members of the board 
shall be entitled to reimbursement for their 
travelling and hotel expenses, incurred in pur- 
suance of their duties, not to exceed 5 dols. 
(say £1) per diem for each member of the said 
board, The secretary and treasurer of the State 
Board of Architects shall receive such annual 
compensation as shall be provided by the board, 
by resolution adopted by it at a regular meet- 
ing. No member of the board shall be held 
personally responsible for any portion of the 
secretary and treasurer's salary should the fers 
for certificates received by said board be in- 
sufficient to meet the same. 

18, Disposition of Surplus,—Any surplus of 
fees remaining in the treasury after the pay- 
ment of the expens-s of the members of the 
board, and the salary of secretary and treasurer, 
as herein provided for, shall be paid annually to 
the treasurer of the State of New Jersey, and 
shall only be paid out upon the warrant and 
a thereafter of the Comptroller of the 

tate, 


The State Board of Architects, as at present 
constituted, is as follows :— 
Charles P. Baldwin, Newark (president). 
_ Hugh Roberts, Jersey City (secretary and treasurer). 
Arnold H. Moses (Oamden) 
Charles Edwards ( Paterson). 
David B. Provoost (tlizabeth). 


Rules of the Board. 


Seven rules have been drawn up by the 
board. Some of them set forth what has already 
been given in the Act, but rule 6 states :—In all 
cases where an applicant for a certificate to 
practise architecture in the State of New Jersey 
shall cite to the board existing buildings erected 
from his or her design and under his or her 
supervision, and when the character of such 
work and the applicant’s connection therewith 
are such as to satisfy the board of the appli- 
cant’s ability to practise architecture, said 
demonstration shall take the place of written 
or oral examination. In carrying out this rule 
the board shall require the personal attendance 
of the applicant when said applicant is a resi- 
dent of the State of New Jersey. Applications 
for certificates from residents of other States 
may be considered at any meeting of the board 
without the personal appearance of the appli- 
cant. If the proofs submitted in connection 
with said applications from resident and non- 
resident architects establish an ability equal to 


that demanded by the regular written and oral 


examinations, the board may issue its certificate 
to the applicant, 

Regular written and oral examinations shall 
be held as provided by the Act of March 24th, 
1902. The time shall be devoted to ascertaining 
the ability of the candidate to make practical 
application of his or her knowledge in the pro- 
fessional work of an architect, The examina- 
tion shall be directed toward ascertaining the 
qualifications of the applicant in draughtsman- 
ship, rendering, construction, design and the art 
of planning. 

A diploma of graduation from the full course 
in architecture in any university or technical 
school approved by the board may be accepted 
as satisfactory evidence of a competent know- 
ledge of architectural design and construction, 
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and shall entitle the recipient to a certificate to 
practise as an architect in the State of New 
Jersey, providing said applicant shall present 
evidence satisfactory to the board that he or 
she has acquired the ability to successfully 
apply his or her knowledge to the designing, 
construction and supervision of buildings, and 
shall have paid the tees of 5 dols, (say £1) for 
admission to examination and the additional 
fee of 15 dols. (say £3) for certificate, as pre- 
scribed by the Act. 

Applications for examination will be received 
at any time, and should their number and 
urgency make it seem expedient to the board to 
hold examinations at any time other than here- 
tofore mentioned, due notice of such additional 
examinations will be forwarded by the secretary 
to those whose applications are already filed at 
his office. Applications to enter‘a semi-annual 
examination should be at the secretary’s office 
one week before the time set for said examina- 
tion. 

Hach member of a firm of practising architects 
must have a separate certificate. All certificates 
shall be signed by the president and secretary. 

7. The board shall adopt ‘a seal for its own 
use and shall have the words “ New Jersey State 
Board of Architects” inscribed thereon, and the 
secretary shall have the care and custody 
thereof. 

Every registered architect should have a seal, 
the impression of which should contain the 
name of the architect, his place of business and 
the words “ Registered Architect,” with which 
all plans prepared by him should be stamped. 
Seals should be circular and 2in. in diameter. 
The words “ State of New Jersey” should appear 
at the top, the words ‘‘ Registered Architect’’ at 
the bottom, the name and place of business in 
the centre. Where there is a co-partnership of 
architects the different names of the several 
members may appear on one seal. A seal should 
be used and not a rubber-stamp. 


BUILDING NOTES AND 
MEMORANDA.—III. 


By T. E, COLEMAN, F.S.1. 


(Continued from p. 269, No. 383.) 


Concretor. 

1 cub. yd. of concrete (1 to 6) = 82 cub. ft. of 
ballast or gravel aggregate, 5 cub. ft. (4 bushels) 
of lias lime or cement, and 25 gals, of water = 
27 cub, ft. of broken brick or stone, 9 cub. ft. of 
sand and 5 cub. ft. (4 bushels) of lias lime or 
cement. 

Weight of Conerete. 
Average weight 


per ft. cube. 
Concrete with brick aggregate - - 120 
+ » stone AS - = ilsi0) 
- ae ballastee,. a= - - 140 
DRAINLAYER, 
Weight of Stoneware Drain-pipes, §c. 
Diameter Thickness Weight 
of of per pipe 
pipe. Stoneware. (2ft. lengths). 
ins. Ibs. 
4 in, 5 18 
gi) 8 32 
Ome 3 58 
12, 1 90 
Bricklayer. 


1 rod super. of reduced brickwork = 272kt. 
super. of walling 14 bricks (14in.) thick = 408ft. 
super. one-brick thick = 304yds. super. 13 bricks 
thick = 45jyds. super. one-brick thick = 6} 
roods super. one-brick thick = 306 cub. ft. = 
114 cub. yds, = 235 cub, ft. of brickwork and 
71 cub. ft. (107 hods) of mortar = 5,370 bricks 
laid dry = 4.350 bricks, 1 cub. yd. of lime, 
3 cub. yds. of sand and 150 gals. of water = 
4,350 bricks, 38 bushels (12 cub. yds.) of cement 
and 17 cub. yds. of sand = 15 tons in weight 
approximately, 

1 yd. super. cf brick facings and mortar for 
pointing = 64 bricks and } cub. ft..of mortar in 
Flemish bond = 72 bricks and } cub. ft. of 
mortar in English bond. 


1 yd. super. of half-brick walling = 48 bricks 
and # cub, ft. of mortar. 

1 yd. super. of brick-nogging =48 bricks and 
$ cub, ft. of mortar if laid flat = 32 bricks and 
3 cub, ft. of mortar if laid on edge, 

1 yd. super. of brick flat paving in mortar = 
32 common bricks and 1 cub. ft. of mortar — 
70 Dutch clinkers and 2 cub. ft. of mortar. 

1 yd. super. of brick on edge paving in mortar 
= 48 bricks and 14 cub, ft. of mortar = 140 
Dutch clinkers and 24 cub. ft. of mortar, » 

1 yd. cub of mortar = 9 cub, ft. (7 bushels) 
of lime, 27 cub. ft. of sand (proportions 1 to 3) 
and 50 gals. of water = 12 cub. ft. (9 bushels) 
of lime or cement, 24 cub. ft. of sand (pro- 
portions 1 to 2) = 16 cub. ft. (13 bushels) of 
cement and 16 cub, ft. of sand (proportions 
1 to 1). 

1 load of mortar = 1 cub. yd. = 40 hods = 
21 bushels = 27 cub. ft. 

1 hod of mortar = 2% cub, ft. = 3 
nearly = 1],134.cub. in. 

1 wheel-barrow = yz’, cub. yd. approximately. 

1 load = 1 cub. yd. of mortar, sand, earth or 
rubbish = 1 measure or hundred of lime = 500 
bricks = 1,000 tiles = 1 butt (108 gals.) of 
water approximately. 


bushel 


Cements, Limes, §¢. 

Portland cement is sold at per ton or 
per cental (trade bushel) of 100lbs. Roman 
cement at per ton or per trade bushel of 70lbs. 
Medina cement at per ton or per trade bushel of 
68lbs. Blue lias lime at per ton or per trade 
yard or hundred. Chalk and grey stone limes 
at per trade yard, hundred or chaldron. Plaster 
of Paris, Parian cement and Keene’s cement, at 
per ton or per cwt, 

1 trade bushel of cement = 1001bs. of Portland 
cement =70lbs. of Roman cement = 68lbs. of 
Medina cement = 75lbs. of Keene's cement = 
66lbs. of Parian cement. 

1 cental of Portland cement = 100lbs. = 1 trade 
bushel of Portland cement. 

1 bag of cement =2 centals of Portland 
cement = 38 trade bushels of Roman or Medina 
cement = 3 trade bushels of Keene’s or Parian 
cement, 

1 bag of lime=2 bushels of grey stone lime 
= 3 bushels of blue lias lime. 

1 bag of plaster-o1-Paris = 2 cwts, 

1 ton of blue lias lime = 11 bags. 

1 cask of fireclay =10 cwts. 

1 cask of cement =4 centals of Portland 
cement — 3 trade bushels of Roman or Medina 
cement = 33 trade bushels of Keene’s or Parian 
cement, 

1 bushel (dry measure) = 4 pecks= 8 gals. 

1 imperial bushel =1°2837 cub, ft. = 0475 cub. 
yds, = 2,218°2 cub. in. 

1 Winchester bushel= 1'244 cub. ft. = -046 
cub. yds. = 2,150°4 cub. in. ; 

1 striked bushel = | imperial bushel. 

1 cub. ft. =*779 imperial bushels = 804 Win- 
chester bushels = ‘037 cub. yd. = 1,728 cub. in. 

1 cub. yd. = 21:033 imperial bushels = 21°704 
Winchester bushels = 27 cub. ft. = 46,656 
cub. in, 

1 trade bushel of lime=1 heaped imperial 
bushel = 1°625 cub. ft. 

1 basket of lime = 14 trade bushels of lime = 
2°437 cub. ft. 

1 chaldron of lime=2 measures of lime = 
36 heaped imperial bushels (trade bushels) = 
24 baskets of lime—=2 hundreds of lime= 200 
pecks = 2 yds. of lime = 583 cub. ft. 

1 yd. of lime=1 heaped cub. yd.=3ft. by 
3ft. by 38ft. 3in. = 294 cub, ft.—=18 heaped im- 
perial bushels = 12 baskets of lime = 100 pecks. 

1 hundred of lime =1 yd, of lime. 

1 measure of lime =1 yd. of lime. 

2 doz. of whiting =1 cwt, = 112\bs. 


Weight of Cement, Limes, Sc. 


Average weight 


Average weight per imperial 


per ft. cube. busbel, 

lbs. lbs. 

Portland cement - 86 112 
Roman * - 62 80 
Medina 4 - 61 78 
Keene's or - 64 82 
Parian > - 60 a 
Plaster-of-Paris - 55 afte 
Blue liaslime (ump) 60 78 
ditto (ground) 54 70 


Size and Weight of Bricks. 


; rox. 
Approxt- | Woignt 
Description, Size mate per 
Weight 1,000. 
: inches. lbs cwts 
London stocks ~-| 8% by 44 by 24 65 60 
Ordinary kiln -| 84 by 44 by 28 7 63 
Stourbridge  fire- 
bricks - -| 9 by 42 by 24 72 69 
Welsh ditto - -| 9 by 44 by 2% 8 72 
Staffordshire blue 
bricks - -| 9 by 44 by 3 10 90 
Ditto blue paviors 9 by 44 by 2 63 57 
Dutch clinkers -| 64 by 3 by 14 14 14 
Tiler. 


1 pluin tile=10iin. by 63in. by Fin, ia size, 
and weighs 23lbs. average. 

1 pantile=13kin. by 9hin. by gin. in size, and 
weighs 5lbs. average. 

1 bundle of plain tile laths=500ft. ran = 
100 laths 5ft. long = 125 laths 4ft. long. 

1 load of plain tile laths = 30 bundles. 

1 bundle of pantile luths = 120ft. ran= 12 
laths 10ft. long. 

1 plain tile lath=a fir rended lath 1}in. wide, 
din, thick and 4ft. to 5ft. long. 

1 pantile luth=a fir sawn lath jin. wide, 
lin. thick and 10ft. long. 

1 slare or tile batten =a fir batten 2}in. by lin. 
or 28in. by fin. in section for ordinary work. 

1 square of plain tiling = 650 tiles, 1 peck of 
tile-pins, 290 nails, 340ft. run of laths and 
24 cub. ft. of mortar for 3,in. gauge = 570 tiles, 
1 peck of tile-pins, 260 nails, 300ft. run of laths 
and 2 cub. ft. of mortar for 4in. gauge=15 
cwt. approximately. 

1 square of pantiling = 180 tiles, 110 nails and 
12(0ft. run of laths for 10in. gauge= 164 tiles, 
100 nails and 110ft. run of laths for llin. gauge 
= $ cwt. approximately. 


Mason. 


1 ton of stone average =16 cub. ft. of Bath 
stone = 15 cub. ft. of Portland = 14% cub. ft.of 
Craigleith = 143 cub. ft. of hard York = 14 cub. 
ft. of Purbeck=133 cub. ft. of granite=13 
cub. ft. of marble = 70ft. super. of 23in. York 
paving = 58ft. super of 3in. York paving = 68ft. 
super. of 25in. Purbeck paving = 56ft. super. of 
3in. Furbeck paving = 54ft. super. of 3in. granite 
pitcher paving =40ft. super. of 4in. granite 
pitcher paving = 22 to 26 cub. ft. of ordinary 
stacked rubble stone. 

1 cub. yd. of walling == 18ft. super. of wall- 
ing 18in. thick = 32 cub. ft. of rough stone and 
9 cub. ft. of mortar for uncoursed rubble walling 
= 36 cub. ft. of rough stone and 7 cub. ft. of 
mortar for coursed rubble walling =30 cub. ft. 
of rough flints and 9 cub. ft. of mortar for flint 
walling. 

1 ton of flints = 32ft. super. of flint facing with 
whole flints = 50ft. super. of knapped flint 
facing. 

Weight of Building Stones, Sc. 


Average weight 


: per ft. cube. 
Limestones. Ibs. 
Ancaster (Lincolnshire) - - - 139 
Bath (Somersetshire) - - - 135 
Beer (Devonshire) - - - - 140 
Caen (Normandy) - - - - 125 
Chilmark (Wiltshire) . - - 138 
Hopton Wood (Derbyshire) - - 156 
Ketton (Rutlandshire) - - - 128 
Portland “ best bed” (Dorsetshire) - 135 
Ditto “roach” (ditto)  - - - 150 
Sandstones. 
Corsehill ‘red’? (Dumfriesshire) - 154 
Craigleith (Edinburgh) - . - 146 
Darley Dale (Derbyshire) - - - 148 


Mansfield “ white” (Nottinghamshire) 149 


Ditto “red” (ditto) - - - 148 
Bramley Fall (Yorkshire) - - 142 
Scotgate Ash (ditto) - - - 153 
Granites, slate, marble, Sc. 
Granite (Aberdeen) - - - - 165 
“ (Cornish) - 2 = - 172 
” (Devon) - - - - 166 
n (Guernsey) - - . =) 180 
rikte VM Re 
Slate (Welsh) - 5 = 2s = 480 
Marbles (average) - = E Se 


Carpenter and Joiner. 


Fir timber is chiefly used for ordinary build- 
ing operations, and is imported in enormous 
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quantities from Norway, Sweden, Russia, North 
Germany and Canada, Fir baulks are generally 
divided into three qualities for commercial pur- 
poses—Ists or “best middling, 2nis or “ good 
middling,’ and 3rds or “common middling” ; 
whilst planks, deals and battens are usually 
bracked or sorted into lsts and 2ods or ‘“‘ mixed,” 
8rd quality, 4th quality, 5th quality and un- 
sorted, The different qualities of deals, &c., vary 
considerably according to the particular brand or 
reputation of the shipper, as some firms exercise 
a greater care in sorting their timber. Tor in- 
stance, the 3rd quality deals of one shipper may 
be equal in quality to the ‘‘mixed” of another 
brand. Swedish deals are distinguished by 
having the shipper’s brand or letters denoting 
the quality stencilled in red paint across each 
end. Norwegian deals have their brand sten- 
cilled in blue on the ends, whilst Canadian 
timber is stencilled in black and white. Russian 
timber is hammer-branded, having the letters 
or device deeply indented on the ends, The 
quality of Memel, Riga and Dantzic timber is 
dist nguished by marks scribed with a chisel on 
the sides of the baulks. A list of the marks or 
brands denoting the various qualities of the 
timber as sorted by the shipper or timber mer- 
chant will be found in various works dealing 
with the subject in detail. 
deals = 120 deals of specified length and size. 
Deals are usually sold by the ‘standard hun- 
dred,’ or—as it is generally called—the “ stan- 
dard.” The quantity of timber ina “standard” 
of deals varies according to the locality, as 
different districts have adopted a different unit 
of measurement. In London and Dublin the 
standard hundred consists of 120 deals Qin. 
by 3in. in section and 12ft. long. In Hull, 
Grimsby and other timber importing centres 
the ‘ Petersburg” standard hundred is adopted, 
and consists of 120 deals1llin. by 3in. in section, 
and 6ft. long. the following list gives par- 
ticulars of the. principal standard hundreds 
used in the timber trade : — 

London ‘“ standard” = 120.deals. -9in. by 3in 
and 12ft. long—=270it. cube = 1°64 Petersburg 
standards = 2°618 Christiania standards = 1-182 
Quebec standards= 1,440ft. run Yin. by 3in.= 
1,178 ft. run llin. by 3in, =2,160ft. super. of 
lin deal. 

Dublin “ standard” =1 London standard. 

Petersburg “ standard” = 120 deals llin. by 
3in. and 6ft. long=120 deals llin. by 13in, and 
12ft. loog = 165f1. cube =°611 London stan- 
dards = 1°6 Christiania standards = °72 Quebec 
standards = 880ft. run Yin. by Bin, = 720ft. 
run llin. by 3in. = 1,320ft. super. of  14in. 
deal, 

Christiania “ standard” =120 deals Qin. by 
liin. aud 11ft, long = 1034ft. cube = °382 Lon- 
don standards =*625 Petersburg standards = 
‘375 Quebec standards = 550ft. run 9in, by 3in. 
= 450ft. run llin. by 3in. = 825ft. super. of 14in. 
deal, 

Quebec “ standard ”=120 deals 1lin. by 3in. 
and 10ft. long = 275ft. cube =1:0185 London 
standards = 1°667 Petersvurg standards = 2°667 
Christiania standards = 1,466%ft. run 9in, by 3in. 
—1,200ft, run llin. by 3in. = 2,200ft. super. of 
1din. deal. 

1 load =50 cub. ft. of squared timber = 
40 cub, ft. of unhewn timber = 600ft. super. of 
lin. buarding. 

1 float=18 loads=900 cub, ft. of squared 
timber. 

1 cord=128 cub. ft. = 8ft. by 4ft. by 4ft. 

Fir in log or baulk is sold at per load. 

Boards are sold at per square of 100 super. 
ft., except at London timber sales, when they: 
are sold at per square of 105 super. ft. 

Lathwood is sold at per cub. fathom of 6ft. 
by 6ft. by 6ft. = 216ft. cube. 

Oak wainscot logs are suld at per log of 18ft. 
cube, or at per ft, cube. : 

Planks are llin. wide, deals Yin, wide, and 
battens 7in. wide. 

1 ton of timber (average) = 64 cub, ft. of deals 
=63 cub. ft. of Baltic fir = 57 cub. ft. of elm = 
53 cub. ft. of walnut = 46 cub. ft. of ash = 44 
cub. ft. of beech = 40 cub, ft. of oak = 38 cub. ft. 
of mahogany = 30 cub. ft. of ebony. 


Weight of Timbers. 


Average 
Description. weight per cub. ft. 
lbs. 
Ash - - - - 49 
Beech - - - - ‘61 


A hundred of 


Weight of Timbers—cont. 


Average 
Description, weight per cub. ft. 

Ibs. 
Box - - ge me es: 
Cork (bark) - : - 15 
Ebony - ~ : + HD 
Elm - - - - |40 
Fir (Baltic) - - - 35 
Mahogany - - - 56 
Oak - - - - 53 
Pine, American ye'lo - '28 
Pitch-pine - - - 50 
Teak - 2 - - 48 
Walnut - - - - 42 
Yew - - - - 50 


Slater. 
1 thousand cf slates =1,200 slates = 1,260 
slates (actual count at quarry). 
1 hundred of slates = 120 slates. 


1 ton of Westmorland slates (random sizes) = 
24 squares of slating approximately. : ‘ 

1 ton of Welsh rag slates =2 squares of slating 
approximately. 


S and wd Sizes of S'ates, &c. 


Number required 


Average 
: per square. weight 
Name. Size. \ per 
thousand 
2din.lap.| 3in. lap.| (1,200). 
inches. No. No. ewts 
Doubles - -| 12by 8 330 400 18 
Ladies - - 16 by 8 266 277 25 
Viscountess - 18 by 10 185 192 34 
Oountess - - 20 by 10 165 liv 40 
Marchioness - 22 by 12 122 126 52 
Duchess - - | 24 by 12 112 115 » 60 


SMITH AND FOUNDER. 
Gauges for sheet metals, wire, Sc. 


There are several different standards or gauges 
used in the metal trades for describing the thick- 
ness of sheet metals, iron, copper and brass 
wires, &c. The principal gauges used in this 
country are as follows :— 

Standard wire gauge.—This is the recognised 
legal standard gauge, as authorised by the Board 
of Trade in March, 1884, and is generally indi- 
cated by the letters “S.W.G2 (or ‘* W.G.”’). 
Sometimes it is known as the “Imperial stan- 
dard wire gauge” (LS .W.G.). It is used for 
describing the thickness of sheet metals, also 
for iron, steel, copper, brass, and other wires, or 
similar metal-work. 

Birmingham wire gauge—This well-known 
gauge is indicated by the letters “ B.W.G,” and 
is used amongst the Staffordshire wire and sheet 
plate manulacturers. It is also known as 
“Stubbs” gauge. Before the introduction of 
the Imperial standard wire gauge already men- 
tioned, the Birmingham wire gauge was: in 
general use throughout the metal trades, but it 
is now being gradually superseded by the stan- 
dard wire gauge. 

Birmingham sheet- and hoop-iron gauge.— 
This standard (which is sometimes. called the 
“New Birmingham Wire Gauge’) was adopted 
by the South Staffordshire Ironmasters’ Asso 
ciation on March Ist, 1884, for local use in the 
metal trades. It is also known asthe ‘ Birming- 
ham gauge,” being denoted by the abbreviation 
“B.G. 1884,” and is used for specifying the 
thickness of iron or steel sheets, hoop iron, Xe. 
Like the “ Birmingham wire gauge,” it is being 
supplanted by the ‘Imperial standard wire 
gauge” for general purposes, A 

English zine gauge.—This. gauge is generally 
used tor specifying the thickness of sheet zinc. 
For roofs, gutters, &c., sheet zinc should not be 
less than No. 15 or No. 16 gauge. 

Vieille Montagne zinc gauge.—This gauge is 
used in connection with the zinc sheets-manu- 
fastured by the Vieille Montagne Zine Mining 
Co., which are largely sold in this country for 
roofing purposes. 

Besides the gauges mentioned, there are 
numerous others, such as the “ Whitworth 
decimal gauge,” the “ American standard gauge,” 
the ‘‘ Needle-wire gauge,” &c., but as these are 
not usually met with in ordinary building ‘work 
they are not given in detail here, 


STANDARD WIRE GAUGE (8.W.G.). 


lWeight per 

letho gavar Weight per 

phe Thickness or'dianieter. | ot sheet Ppione oof 

ase f iron wire. 
inches. |miliimetres.| lbs. Ibs. 
7/0 +500 12-700 20-000 64°46 
6/0 “464 1 Urs786 } 18-241 | 85°50 
a] *439 10°972 i One 48°13 
4/0 "400 10*159 16°416 41°30 
3/0 372 9°449 | 15-035 35°70 
2/0 *348 8°839 / 14°065 31°22 
0 324 8*229 13°095 OE fal fi 
1 -300 7°620 | 12°125 | 23-80 
D) 276 7-010 11°155 20°15 
3 *252 6° 401 10°185 | 16°80 
4 *232 5°893 | 9-737 14°25 
5 “212 5-385 | 8468 11°88 
6 “192 4°877 F760) 9°75 
7 “176 4°470 7113 | 8-19 
$ * 160 4-064 6°467 | 6°77 
9 “144 Joa satay) 5*820 5B°4) 
10 128 3°251 | 6°173 4°33 
iy “116 2°946 | 4°688 | 3°60 
12 *104 2°642 4°203 | 2°86 
13 092 223387 | 32718 | —9-94 
14 “O80 2-032 |, 3°233 | 1:69 
15 “(72 L829) @2°910 |. 1-37 
16 “G64 1-626 2°587 | 1°08 
V7 *056 1°422 | 2°263 “83 
18 (048 1°219 | 1-940 61 
19 040 1:016 1°617 42 
Qu. 036 “914 1°455 | 34 
21 032 "813 1°293 | 31 
22 +028 Alt 1 TE DS yi! 
23 “024 | “610 970 | “18 
24 "022 | 559 | *889 | Os 
25 (020 7508 "808 | “12, 
26 "018 | +457 ares) “10 
27 =) Gee “416 | *663 | *O8 
28}. -O1l4 | *375 -598 | ‘07 
29 “O13 345 556 | 06 
30 -012 ‘| 315 "492 | 05 
31 -O116 294 469 | O4 
52 “0108 274 “436 | 03 
33 “O100 | 254 | 404 |} pas 
34 ' -0092 233 “S72 4 
3B) 0084+" +2134 +339) = — 
36 | °0076 | 193 "306 | — 
37 +0068 "172 “275 | ae 
38 | -0060 | 152 | 242 | = 
39 0052 132 210m — 
40 *0048 | 121 194 = 


| | 
Note.—F or weight of steel, multiply the above 
by 1°02 ; brass, 1°09; copper, 1°15. 


BIRMINGHAM WIRE GAUGE (B.W.G.). 


Weight per 
ee Thickness or diameter. oe ceed 
wrought-iron. 
‘ inches, millimetres. lbs. 
5fv | -b00 =| 12-700 20°00 
4/0: 454 11531 18°19 
3/0 °425 »10°794 17°66 
2/0 “380 9-651 15°16 
1/0 *340 8°635 | 13°74 
L +300 7°620 12-13 
2 *284 TONS} 11°48 
3 °259 6°573 10°55 
4 *238 6° 045 9°66 
5 +220 5537 8°77 
6 203 5° 156 S41 
di “180 4°571 7°56 
8 +165 4°190 6°71 
9 *148 | 3° 759 6°39 
lv *134 3°403 bot 
11 *120 3°048 5:05 
12 +109 2°768 ss 1-41 
13 “O95 24135 3°80 
14 | “O83 2°108 ai 
1b | 072 1°829 | 2°91] 
16 065 I 652-3 2°55 
17 “058 1°473 2°22 
18 “O49 I Tiabiday ¢ 1:98 
19 042 1‘066 1°76 
20 O35 | “889 | 1°42 
21 *032 | “813 1°30 
22 °028 yl | Testis 
23 *025 *635 1°09 
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BIRMINGHAM WIRE GAUGE (B.W.G.)—cont. ENGLISH ZINC GAUGE —cont. WEIGHT OF CAST-IRON SPIGOT AND 
SOCKET PIPES. 
Weight per No. of " Approx. weight Suitable for water mains, §¢., and capable of 
aaog Thickness or diameter. . abbati gauge. Stes rc et tes ie withstanding a hydraulic pressure of 300ft. 
wrought-iron. head of water. 
; ae | inches. 0Z. Dia- | Length pa 
inches, millinetres, 2 17 +046 29+00 mater tl ascln bp pe Pao “noe 
24 022 559 89 18 051 34-00 of | sive of 1 t A 
25 -020 “508 “81 ic eG pats pipes, | sooket). metal. | socket. | per pipe. ft. run, 
27 | ‘016 416 “66 ze nes aie | 
38 O14 375 -60 21 072 40°75 a if a wate or. ye oa ar. = 
29 “013 *345 “56 eS 2 6 3 052700) 20 s0mes 
30 “O12 “315 “49 24 eR avcva en ce 
31 “010 254 240 VIEILLE MONTAGNE ZINC GAUGE, 33 9 § 3 oa 0 0 0 6 
32 009 -220 360 4 9 : 3 1 t<8t | opis 
33 “OOS 2) ion A 4 9 Rn 3 } 2 14 0 0 20 
a ie 2 te No. of Weight per ft. 43 9 ? 4 20 0 0 0 25 
34 (07 ' < gauge Thickness, super, of shect 6 9 a 3 Die meaty ibtriy Sy oe 
35 *005 °127 “21 : zinc. * 7 9 i 3 2. 3014) 07 Tes 
36 004 101 “16 ee ee eae 2 : ; 4 : 4 1 18 
16 4 2, 3 
E A 10 9 g 4 5.3 145), 0 Sor 7, 
hes. Oz. 
Nvte.—For weight of stee], multiply the above 1 OOL 1 15 + iy ‘ a : : : ; ; os 
by 1°02; brass, 1°09 : copper, 1°15. 2 *003 1°25 14 x i 4 10 0) | SOe Sets 
3 +005 3°45 15 2 4 12 32750" | “0 maes, 
IRMINGHAM SHEET-IRON GAUGE 4 007 * 
B SHEET-IRon G 0 4°56 ish as at e235 ino cueemee 
(B.G. 1884). 5 *009 5°69 20 12 q 4 912.0. 50: | 13 aa0 
oes |= aot $8 2121 1) 2 See 
Weight per 7 “O12 8°00 24 12 5 12% 0 0] 20 9 
No of Thickness or diameter. Ae patie 8 “O14 9°15 25 12 5 26 0 0; 2 0 19 
gauge. of sheet 9 *016 10°31 26 12 5 26 3 14 | -2.°0 97 
| wrought-iron. 10 “018 11°45 a F ; . - : iy 2 2 19 
; y rE a 
11 021 13°31 30 12 1 5 35 38 0] 2 3 26 
omens arnination ibe 12 +025 15°13 32 12 1 5 38 0 0} 3 0 19 
3/0 | +500 12°700 20000 13 "029 16°94 se ee Tee Bl aa ge eae 
2/0 | +445 11-308 17-808 14 wise 1s 73 39 12 if of BL 1-2l| 4.1 4 
1/0 | -396 10:068 15°856 15 036 21°75 42 12 2 54 CH Ube Gi Sipe: 
1h mea68 8-971 14-128 16 "040 ee = china Ge oo | el ee 
2. 1 = BIA 7-998 12°588 17 "043 27°69 
3 +280 7°122 11°216 18 "047 30°69 (To be continued.) 
4 “250 6°350 10-000 ne ee ae 
5 "222 5°651 8-900 ; ‘ 
( 198 5*032 7*924 21 "072 40°75 
7 176 4°470 7113 22 *076 44°88 BRITISH FIRE PREVENTION 
3 | «157 3988 6-280 23 “080 49-06 COMMITTEE. 
9 | +139 3°551 5 +592 24 "089 63°19 
10 | *125 3°175 5000 : 
rita 1 2897 4°452 SPECIAL INDUSTRIAL SECTION, 
€ | . 9. 2. Z 
| a se shes WEIGHT OF WROUGHT-IRON SCREW BOLTS ; 
“A wR aoge ah AND Nuts. fae ae Industrial Section has now been 
u es hhh ‘ ‘ started in connection with the British 
3 | Keo re 4 mene Including square heads, nuts, and oe mee? Fire Prevention Committee. It is open to all 
| Mee Te : a Length taken from end of bolt to underside of | frms of ordinary business standing, and to 
ma Di : ee ete head. responsible representatives of such firms, 
rr baka aes ere It will mainly deal with everyday practical 
a0 039 5006 1-568 ne Length of bolt. Add or requirements of the community rather than 
j as i hs + D ae deduct for | with the research side of fire-prevention. The 
2 se 886 1-396 of every inch | programme of this new section may be sum- 
92 031 794 1°250 bol 2 23 3 6 12 | difference ¥ fol 
93 +027 707 1112 olt. |inches. | inches.|inches. inches. | inches.| in length. marised as fo lows a 
A 094 610 -970 oe Ee A (1) To assist the movement for better fire- 
25 *022 “53 “889 we protection inaugurated by the Committee, having 
rf faa ot be inches. |lbs. pe ve lbs. on Ibs. os Ibs. a OZ. special regard to the advantage of practical, 
97 | “O17 443 -698 4 4 A 6 9 } preventive measures. : : 
oa | “O15 -396 625 7 7 8 103} 1 0 jo (2) To bring together those interested in the 
a ie oH 6 tee 13 ' 13 ‘ 1 \ : 1 ll 15 management of offices, works, factories, mills, 
ant ore frie ’ fe 5 ; ; : | a thy (eee : : 3 refineries, warehouses, &c., in order that special 
: | 2 | 1 oy Tyee Welk eee feline A 3 facilities for obtaining immediate information 
1 3 1/3 4/8 6/4 3/5 14 4 shall be available to all concerned (a) as to 
Note.—For weight of steel, multiply the above 3 ; 4 aes : 7 : 4 the requirements of public authorities ; (4) as to 
by 1°02; brass, 1°09; copper, 1°15. 1 6 10/6 1417 2/8 10\11. 8 7 approved methods of construction and equip- 
1 9 12/10 1/10 7/12 8/16 11 10 ment; (c) as to tests or experiments with fire- 
ENGLISH ZINC GAUGE. 2 —" |ld 7 4 14 lz Bizz 1s | 4 resisting materials or fire-appliances ; (d) as to 
the experience gained at actual fires; and (e) as 
Riercecnient to. the organisation of fire watches, private fire- 
abe Thickners. per ft. super. WEIGHT OF CAST-IRON SoIL, WASTE, AND brigades, &c. vee : Pee 
of sheetizino. VENTILATING PIPES, (3) To afford facilities for combined action in 
yh eee ey er ae #3 respect to the requirements of the public 
authorities. 
inches. on: Taterhal Average weight per 6ft. length. (4) To arrange periodical meetings for the 
1 004 2°00 diameter of purpose of discussing practical questions bearing 
2 "006 3°50 pees #in. metal. | 2,in. metal, | jin. metal. on the subject ; to publish and distribute such 
3 007 4°56 papers as are of special interest to members of 
4 008 5:00 the section; and to form such collections of 
5 ‘010 6°00 inches. Ibs. Ibs. Ibs. models, appliances, records and statistics as may 
6 011 6°87 2 26 30 34 be useful for reference. 
7 ‘013 Hoss 24 32 36 40 (5) To issue periodical warnings and notices 
8 *0O15 9-00 3 37 42 48 to members, calling attention to specific risks or 
9 ‘017 10°25 33 43 48 54 safeguards, 
10 *019 11°50 4 48 54 60 Each firm joining the section will be repre- 
11 ‘021 13°31 44 54 62 70 sented by one representative, who shall either 
12 025 15°13 5 60 69 80 be a principal, a director, manager, secretary or 
: ; ecretary 
13 028 16°75 6 72 84 96 skilled adviser to the firm in iquestion. Indi- 
14 ‘031 18°50 8 — — 120 vidual principals, directors, &c., are, however, 
15 036 21°75 2 _ —_ 140 eligible as members quite apart from the member- 
16 “041 25°00 ship of their firm, but at no time shall more 
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than three members of the same firm belong to 
the section, and for all resolutions relating to 
the business of the section no one firm shall have 
more than one vote. 

The annual subscription for every firm or 
individual becoming a member has been fixed 
at two guineas per annum, but for any indi- 
vidual member whose firm is already associated 
with the section the subscription will be one 
guinea per annum. The Committee’s auditors 
include Mr. James (Messrs. James & Edwards), 
president of the Institute of Chartered Account- 
ants, and all members of the Committee give 
their services voluntarily. 

The section will elect its own chairman and 
vice-chairman, who will also have seats on the 
council of the General Committee, where they 
will represent the section in all matters relating 
to its particular interests. 


Two Warnings. 

The first ‘‘warning’’ issued by the section 
concerns night repairs and cleaning. It is 
as follows: ‘If cleaning or repair work by 
artificial light is undertaken when the works 
are otherwise closed, no individual job should 
on any account whatever be entrusted to a 
single-handed mechanic or workman. A second 
man should always be in attendance. Whenever 
such work is undertaken the watchman or fire- 
man should receive due notice, and take such 
measures as to opening stop-valves, laying-out 
hose, and being personally in attendance, as 
may be deemed necessary. If portable lights 
are required they should be well- guarded lanterns, 
and on no account should petroleum, paraffin or 
mineral oils be used.” 

‘““Warning No. 2” relates to outside gas- 
cocks. It is as follows: ‘“ In many cases loss by 
fire has been much increased owing to the 
breaking of gas-pipes inside a building during 
the progress of a fire. Inside gas cocks, even 
when placed near an entrance, are in such cases 
but seldom accessible owing either to heat or 
smoke, Attention is here called to the advisa- 
bility of having outside gas-cocks to the main- 
supply pipes. Such outside cocks should be 
fitted to every individual building or block in 
such a manner that it can be easily worked by 
a key, and should preferably be placed on the 
wall of the main front of the premises in a 
suitable box. The position of these gas-cocks 
should be shown by a suitable plate. An 
indicator should be provided to show if the 
cock is on or off. The cock should be worked 
at least once a month by the responsible lamp- 
man of the establishment or by the watchman 
or fireman in charge of the premises,” 


The Coronation Stand in front of the Mansion 
House was tested by 350 policemen on Saturday 
last and found to be perfectly secure. 
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ST. PETERS ENGLISH PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, TOOTING, S.W.: INTERIOR VIEW 


FROM GALLERY. 


A NEW CHURCH PLAN. 


‘F\HE English Presbyterian Church at Tooting 

(a plan and interior view of which are 
given on this page) presents some features of 
interest in church design probably unique in 
this country, yet not uncommon in Canada and 
the United States, where many of the finest 
churches of recent years are erected on similar 
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THOMAS ARNOLD, A.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


lines. The foundation-stone was laid by Lord 
Strathcona and Mount Royal, High Commis- 
sioner for Canada, The plan of the church is 
very simple, being a square of 58ft. inside the 
walls. The pulpit, with the organ behind, is 
placed in one of the corners, and from it the 
pews are arranged in concentric lines, the pas- 
sages radiating outwards to the entrances, Ihe 
gallery occupies two sides and the angle opposite 
the pulpit. The area and gallery together 
provide seating accommodation for 720 persons. 
An important feature of the interior is the roof, 
which rises from the sides to the centre and is 
carried on open steel trusses, two of which 
spring from each of the side walls and meet in 
the middle; the roof itself resting on the trusses 
is of wood-boarding covered with felt and slates, 
carried by rafters of wood. The floor is of 
wood-block paving, sloping down from the en- 
trances to the pulpit, and is carpeted through- 
out, so that all noise is prevented, Ihe seats 
are cushioned, The windows give ample light 
from all sides. 

It will be seen from the plan that the en- 
trances and exits are abundant, and include a 
separate way by a fireproof staircase to the 
gallery. Hxternally the church is of brick with 
stone dressings to windows and doors. At the 
angle of the building is a spire and tower, mark- 
ing the principal entrance, and the elevations 
are so designed that the difficulty of dealing 
with a square plan is entirely overcome. ‘I'he 
heating is by hot-water at low pressure, and the 
lighting and ventilation are by Sugg’s most 
approved system. The acoustics are most 
satisfactery alike to preacher, organist and 
congregation. The building was erected by 
Messrs. W. Johnson & Co., of Wandsworth 
Common (whose contract was £6,000, the 
total cost, including seating, gas-lighting, heat- 
ing, organ, &c., amounting to about £8,000), 
from the designs and under the superintendence 
of Mr. Thomas Arnold, A.R,I B.A, Ample space 
is left for the erection of lecture hall and class- 
rooms. 
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DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


No 


June 


be bo be 


Ll le oe 


ANNA OOTP 


9 

10 

16 
date 


” 


26 
26 
27 


28 
28 
23 
28 
30 
3uU 
3u 
3U 
30 


Oaennnank » 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. 
SULLUING; 
Plymouth—Boiler Seatings, Engine Bed, &c. .. sie 
Cork—Sanitary Oonveniences aA ff ae .. | Oounty Borough Oouncil ., 
Maesycwmmer, Wales—Viila Residence .. ale .. | T. Jones oe 50 ae 
Spalding, Lincs—Minister’s House ae os .. | Trustees wa ° 
Oork—Sanitary Conveniences .. E OF Oounty Borough Oouncil a 
Aberdeen—School .. oe oe +. | School Board., s we 
Langley Moor, Durham--Schouls ., ae 50 .. | Rev: T. Thorman ip te 
Leadhills, Scotland—school A oe oe os ——- 
Rugby—Boundary Wall .. oe .. | Benefit Building Society ., 
Thornton, Yorks—-Twenty-nine Houses ‘&e. ate ; —- 


Walsall—Alterations, &c., to Tramway Depot., ¥ 
Wick—Offices and Boundary Wallsat School -. AL 
Seacombe, Oheshire—Waiting Rooms, &c., at Ferry .. 


sodmin—Alterations, &c. .. o9 oe oe 5 

Devonport—Bridge Oul vert oe ar oe 
New Tredegar—lifteen Dwelling- Houses - os 
Painscastle, Radnorshire— Vicarage oe a 
Wendron, Cornwall—Stables, Oattle House, &e. oe 


Abersychan—Gallery and Glass Sereen at School. 
tasford—Workhouse Alterations, &c. .. 
Kiagston-on-Thames—Ambutance and Hearse Shed. 


Littleport, Ely--Oemetery Ohapel a e . 
Morley—G reenlouses 
Pontefract —Schools., 

Rochford, Essex —Workhouse Laundry — . 
Middlesbrough— Brick Annexes, Septic Tanks, “ke. *, 


<- oe oe ee on 


. on oe 


Bedwas, Mon—Additions, &c.. to School oe . 
Oairo — Bookcase, Oupboards, &c.,at Museum .. a 
Hornchurch—Extension, «c., of ‘Ubureh es . 
Dublin—Six Oottages as ste . : 
Newcastle-upon-Ty ne—Conveniences 5G oe . 
Hastings—Portlana Cement oe . 
Brunston, Edinburgh —Sluice- -Keeper’ 2 House.. 


eelsoh hans Yacht Club-House .. 
Castiedermot, co, Kildare —Methodist Oliurch . aa 
Ponty pool—Altering ani remodelling Hotel ., 
Winchester—Additious to School . 
Nottingham—Repairs “fn os o 
Manchester—Uement, &c. .. 
Ware—Vagrants’ Block at Workhouse . me 
Oliftbog, Turritt—Additions to Steading 
Uppermill and Pitglassie—Alterations to House and 
Steading, House, and Farm Steading. 
Plymouth—Kitchen Oven, &c., at Workhouse.. 0 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy, Manchester —Electricity Sub- 
Station. 
Whalley Range, Manchester—Electricity Suab-Station 
Skerries, co. Duolin—Lifeboat House 
W aterloo-with-Seaforth —Uunveniences 
tions to Lodge. 
Coventry—Repairs, &c., to Schools oe ee oe 
Brownhills, Staffs—Stabling ne 
Port Talbot, Wales—Ohapel ate 
Yardley, Wor ces—Bridge ., . 
Purton, Wilts—Alterations to Wor house sie ee 
W oolwich—T wenty-five Houses ., ac 
Gifach Goch, Wales—Exteasioa of Schools ia aie 
Bradwell, near Soathminster—Voast Guard Buildings 


oe oe 


. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 
. 


and , ‘Altera- 


Bexley Heath, Kent—Electric Generating Station 


Olonakilty, Ireland —Labourers’ Oottages oe ve 
Swindon—School ., a a oe oe 
Glasgow—Oollege Buildings An te ae ve 
Neasden—Electrical Power House 2 oe <e 
North Ashton—Kulargement, &c., of Se hools Bi ee 
Coventry—Bedroom and Alterations to cospital ve 


Larne—Hospital Buildings 

South Stoneham-—Engine and Boiler-House, Ohimney, 
Oottages, &c. 

Penydarren, Wales —Sixty Workmens’ Cottages 56 

selly \Oak, Birmingham—Workhouse Mortuary and 
Dining Room. 


Oheshunt—Twelve Workmen’s Oottages oe Bc 
Fosdyke—Pair of Oottages oe a 
Carsbalton, Surrey—Convalescent Hospital : 50 


Rotherham——-Wesleyan Uhurch ,, 


York—Nurses’ Home ze oe *e, : sie 
ENGINEERING: 

Dundee—Steel Hopper Barges ., ng, A F 
Dublin—Buoys ae An ay : : 
Walsall—Booster and Switches re G0 se 


Bollington, near Macclesfield—Waterworks 
Walsail—Widening Bridges, &c. ., vie 
Manchester—Steel Tanks .. ee 
Barnstaple—Gas Puritier House .. 
Leeds—Incandescent Street Lamps oe 
salternebble—Steam- heaving Mains at Hospital 
Romford—Electricity Supply Works ., 
Dukinfield, Oheshire—Widening Bridge 
Manchester—Valves, &. .. 
Middlesbrough—Floods Prevention Scheme, &e. 
Oldcastle and Dungannon—Station Roots 
Gildersome, Yorks—Sewage-Disposal Works 
sydney, N.s.W.—Bridge across Harbour 
Pwllheli, Carnarvonshire—Harbour Works 
Ohurch Lawton—Laying Water Mains ., 
Manchester—Incanuescent Lamps, &c. .. F 58 
Luddeudentoot—lron Foot-bridge across River 
London #.U.—Brake Vans, &c. ,, ve Ps we 
Yardley— Rebuilding Bridge oe 
Manchester —Dock Works, GCE se . 
Bexley Heath, Keut—Steelwork’ for Electric Generat- 
ing Station. 
Willington Quay—Electrical Equipment 
Aberdeen—Steel swingbridge aud Machinery . 
Newcastle-on-l'yne—bridge Works f : 
ipswich—Hlectric Lighting Plant et a “4 
psowlybridge—Hiectrical Plant ., oe A x 
Bexiey Heath—Points and Orossings, &c. 
South Stoneham-—Sewerage Works 
London, 8. W.—Steam Piping, &c. =e 
West Ham—Hlectric Tramcars ., 


. 
. 

. 

. 

oe. . 
. 

. 

* . 
. 

. 


oe oe 


oe e- 


oe es * 


Oorporation ., Ge <s 
School Board ., 


Wallasey Urban District Council . 


Marshall & Son Fi we 
Town Council .,. ot) or 
Alexandra Building Olub .. 
Rev. J. T. Beynon 50 s 


Trevethin School Board .. 


Guardians A Sd Ag 
Guardians a ue ate 
Parish Oouncil., an es 
Union Guardians C me 
Sanitorium Committee - 


School Board ., 
Public Works Department 


Great Northern Railway Oo. 

Sanitary Committee a6 
Oorporation ., sie 
Edinburgh Water Trust At 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BH OBTAINED. 


Royal Norfolk and Suffolk Yacht Olub 


School Board .. ae 
Electricity Committee ac 
Union Guardians es ne 
Guardians ne ms 


Manchester Corporation ae 


Manchester Oorporation .. 


Royal National Lifeboat Institution 


Urban District Oouncil an 


School Board .. 6 

Urban District Oouncil a 5 
Hebron Welsh Congregational Ohurch .. 
Oounty Oouncil a8 a 

Uuion Guardians ast ae 

Borough Oouncil 46 oe 

Llantrisant School Board .. 

Admiralty ae Bc are 


Urban District Council ae 
Rural District Oouncil Be 
School Board .. 6 
Technical Oollege Governors 
Metropolitan Railway Oo. ., 


Oottage Hospital Trustees .. 
Rural District Council oe 


Bronheulog Building Club ., 
King’s Norton Guardians .. 


Urban District Council ne 
Obarity Trustees on 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Oounty Hospital Governors 


Harbour Trustees ., 
Commissioners of Irish Lights 


Corporation .. oe ee 
Urban District Oouncil oe 
Oorporatioa ., ee oe 
Gas Oommittee AQ oo 
Gas Committee oe oe 


Oorporation ., 

Halifax Board of Guardians - 
Urban District Oouncil ae 
Waterworks Oommittee vi 
Oorporation ., 


on 


oe 


Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland) 


Urban District Oouncil ve 


Oorporation ., 


Oongleton Rural District Oouncil 


Electricity Committee oe 
Urban District Oouncil oe 
Hast Indian Railway Company 
Worcester Oounty Oouncil ,. 


Vock & Warehouse Extension Oo., 


Orban District Vouncil oe 


Industrial Society, Limited., 
Harbour Oommissioners ., 


Northumberland Oounty Oouncil 


Oorporation ., 


‘Tramways and Electricity Board : 


Urban District Uouncil 
Rural District Oouncil 
London Oounty Oouncil 
Oorporation ., ve 


oe 


ee 


of 


oe 


J. Paton, Borough Engineer, Plymouth. 

Oity Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 

G. Kenshole, Architect, Station Road, Bargoed. 

Oalthorp & L. Harvey, Solicitors, Spalding. 

City Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Cork. 

J. A.O. Allan, Board’s Architect, 22 Union Terrace, A berdeen. 

H. T. Graddon, 22 Market Place, Durham. 

Trail & Stewart, 1 Oastlegate, Linark, 

J.T. Franklin, Architect, Regent Street, Rugby. 

M. Hall, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

R. H. Middleton, Borough Surveyor, Walsall. 

D. W. Georgeson, Olerk, Board’s Offices, Wick. 

W. H. Travers, Engineer, Public Offices, Egremont, Oheshire. 

W. J. Jenkins, Architect, Bodmin. 

Borough Surveyor, Davonport. 

G. Kenshole, Architect, Station Road, Bargoed. 

R. W. Thomas, Archicect, Llandrindod Wells. 

G. T Bowden, Farmhouse, Bolerluggan. 

H. Blythway, Olerk, Pontypool 

W. V. Betts, Architect, Bank Offices, Old Basford. 

J. Adgell, Olerk, Union Offices, Coombe Line, Norbiton, Kinzston- 
on-Thames, 

H. G. Martia, Surveyor, Littleport. 

W. E. Putman, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Morley. 

Tennant & Bagley, Architects, Pontefract. 

Greenhalgh & Brockbank, Bank Ohambers, Southend-on-Sea. 

F. Baker, “Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 

J H. Phillips, Architect, Olive Chambers, Winasor Place, Cardiff, 

Ohief of Administrative Service, Cairo. 

F. W. Thompson, Berther Road, Hornchurch. 

Oompany’s Engineer in-Chief, Amiens Street, Dublin 

O. 8S. Errington, Archt., Victoria Bidgs., Grainger St. W., Newcastle 

P. H. Palmer, Borough’ Engineer, Town Hall, Hastings. 

W. Boyd, Clerk, Water Trust Offices, Edinburgh. 

G. J. & F. W. Skipper, 7 London Street, Norwich. 

Rev. G. Ohristie, Pembroke, Carlow. 

T. Roderick, Architect, Olifton Street, Aberdare. 

T. Stopher, 57 High Street, Winchester. 

Secretary, Board’s Offices, Victoria Street, Nottingham. 

F. E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 

O. Smith “& Son, 164 Friar Street, Reading. 

J. Duncan & Son, Architects, Turriff, 

J. Duncan & Son, Architects, Turriff. 


H. J. Snell, 11 The Orescent, Plymouth. 
City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 


City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 
W. T. Douglass, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
F.S. Yates, surveyor, Town Hall, Waterloo, 


G. & I. Steane, 22 Little Park Street, Coventry. 

W. B. Chancellor, Town Surveyor, Public Buildings, Brownhills, 

Rev. D. J ones, Congregational Minister, Oymmer, Port Talbot, 

J. d. Garret, Oounty Road Surveyor, Shire Hall, Worcester. 

R. J. Beswick, 35 Regent Street, Swindon. 

F. Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 

J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda. 

Director of Works Department, 
Avenue, W.O. 

Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

W. H. Spiller, Olerk, Oouncil Offices, Olonakilty. 

W. Seaton, Olerk, Town Hall, Swindon. 

H. F. Stockda'e, 38 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

secretary, 32 Westbourne Terrace, Paidington, W. 

J. W. Leversedge, Architect, Wigan Road, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 

H. W. Ohattaway, Architect, Trinity Ohurchyard, Ooventry. 

N. Fitzsimons, 82 Royal Avenue, Helfast, 

Bailey, Denton, Son, Lawford & Symons, Palace Chambers, West- 
minster. 

T. Roderick, Architect, Merthyr. 

W hitwell & Son, Temple Row, Birmingham, 


Admiralty, Northumberland 


A. O. Lee, Olerk, Manor House, Oheshunt. 

J. Kirkby, Fosdyke, 

Treadwell & Martin, 2 Waterluo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 
W. J. Morley & Son, 269 Swan Arcade, Bradford. 
Demaine & Brierley, 13 Lendal, York. 


J. Thompson, jun., Harbour Engineer, Dundee. 

sHingineer, Irish Lights Office, Carlisle Buildings, Dublin. 

A. Wyllie, Borough Electrical Kngineer, Wolverhampton Street, 
Waisall. 

W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 

Borough Surveyor, Bridge Street, Walsall. 

. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 

J.O, Southcombe, Architect, Barnstaple. 

superintendent of Street Lighting, Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 

Shepherd & Watney, Oonsuitiug EHagineers, Greek St. Ohbrs, Leeds. 


| OBaw King, Olerk, Council Offices, Romford. 


H. I’, Bull, Oounty Bridgemaster, ** The Oastle,” Chester. 

G. H. Hill & Sons, 3 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

,. Baker, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough. 
Oompany’s Eogineer-in-Ohief, Amiens Street Terminus, Dublin. 

J. Waugh, Engineer, Suabridge Ohambers, Bradford, 
Onder-secretary for Public Works, Sydney. 

W. T. Douglass, 15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

O. R. Hall, 1 West Street, Oongleton. 

F. KE. Hughes, Secretary, ‘Electricity Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 
W. H. Oockeroft, Architect, West Knd, Hebden Bridge. 

O. W. Young, Secretary, N icholas Lane, H.0. 

J. H. Garrett, Oounty Road Surveyor, Shirehall, Worcester. 

W. H. Hunter, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester, 

Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster. 


Secretary, Society's Offices, Bewick Road, Willington Quay. 

R, G. Nichol, Engineer, Aberdeen. 

J. A. Bean, County Surveyor, Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 

W. Bantoft, Lown Vlerk, Town Hall, Ipswich, 

F. Schefield, Ulerk, Town Hall, Stalybridge, 

Mordey & Dawnbara, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Bailey, Denton,son, Lawford & Symons, Palace Ohbrs., West minster. 
County Hall, Spring Gardens, 8. W. 


.. | J. K. Bock, Borougn Electrical Engineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham, 
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AND, ARCHITECTURAL RECORD, _ xi 
COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continuea, 


FOR WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENUDEKS MAY BE OBTAINED, 


Daury way, WvuKK TO BE EXECUTED. 
ENGINEERING —cont. : 
July 9 | Sunderland —Electric Tramway .. Se ac +. | Corporation .. Me a6 J. F. O. Snell, Borough Electrical Engnr., Town Hall, Sunderland. 
we 9 | Epsom, Surrey—Bacteria Beds ., vs ee +. | Rural District Council res a Bees!ey, Son & Nichols, 11 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
aa 10 | Oastleford—Main Laying .. -- | Urban District Council , : W. Green, Surveyor, Council Offices, Oastleford. 
* 10 | Potterhamworth, Lincs —-Water Supply Works. Branston Rural District Cou acl . ar J Olare, Engineer, Sleaford. 
bs 15 Bombay—Providing and Laying Steel Mains Executive Engineer, Bombay. 
Sept. 14 | St. Petersburg, Russia—2 Bridges over River Neva .. —— The Delegation Municipale. St. Petersburg. 
No date Lichfield—Foundtns., Drains & Water-Supp ly Cnnetns. | Workhouse Guardians ve D. O. Marks, Architect, St. Mary’s Ohambers, Lichfield. 
IRON AND STEEL: 
June 26 | Nottingham—Pipes, Valves, &c. ., Water Committee .. fe % S. Moore. Water Manager, St. Peter’s Church Side, Nottingham. 
oe 28 | Dewsbury—Oast-iron Pipes ne Waterworks Board = : H. Dearden, Engineer, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 
- 28 | Kirkburton, Huddersfield. —Cast- Than Pipes z¢ “ — , H. Dearden. Engineer, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 
July 1 Manchester Castings, &e. = se ae .. | Electricity Committee an F. B. Hughes, Sec., Electricity Department. Town Hall, Manchester. 
a 2 | London, E.0.—Wheels, Axles, &c. 30 East Indian Railway Oo. .. O. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas Lane, H.O. 
4 2 | Amsterdam—Railway Materials, &c. Government .. 45 <3 M. Nighoff, Bookseller, The lfague. 
Ps 3 | Bethnal Green-—Oast-iron Manholes and Dust Pails | Borough Oouncil Ohief Inspector, Public Health Dept., Town Hall, Bethnal Green. 
ie 4 | Bexley Heath, Kent—Steelwork for Elec. Gen. Station Urban District Oounci) Vordey & Dawbarn, 8? Victoria Street, Westminster. 
A 5 Glasgow—Wright Work for College omen Technical College Governors H. F. Stockdale, 28 Bath Street, Glasgow. 
‘ 16 | Oheltenham—Oast-iron Water Main é Corporation ., ae a J. Hall, Waterworks Engineer, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
June 26 Nottingham—Lead Piping, &c. .. Water Committee S. Moore, Water Manager, St. Peter's Ohurch Side, Nottingha n. 
“a 28 | Whitwood Mere, Castleford — —Whitewashing Schools.. School Board ., ne J. Redpath, 72 Methley Road, Whitwood Mere. 
a 30 East Ham—Oleaning, Whitewashing, &c. School Board ., n ae H. OC. Padgett, Clerk, School Board Office, Hast Ham, E. 
, 0 Sheffield--Painting, Decoration, &c., at Sehool ‘of Art Technical Instruction Committee O. F. Wike, City Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 
30 Banff—Painting at Asylum as A A .. | District Lunacy Board Kelly & Nichol, 367 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
< 20 Handsworth, Staffs Painting AB 2 Urban District Oouncil H. Richardson, Surveyor, Council House, Handsworth. 
fs 30 | Soothill, Dewsbury—Painting at Schools. me School Board ote J. Oroft, Olerk, Market Place, Dewsbury. 
5 30 Swindon—Painting and Repairs at Schools School Board .. W. Seaton, Olerk, Town Hall, Swindon. 
~ 30 | Leeds—Painting, ‘ olouring, &c.. in Schools School Board W. Packer, Clerk, School Board Offices, Leeds. 
July 1 Yardley, Birmingham—Oleaning, Painting, &c.,Schools | School Board A, Harrison, 109 Oolmore Road, Birmingham. 
< ] Rotherham—Painting, &e , Schools as .. | School Board W. H. Oorbridge, Olerk, Bonrd's Offices, Rotherham. 
E: 1 | Glasgow—Painting at Schools ~.. ae ae George Heriot's Trust. 2 2a : Mr. Anderson, Superintendent of Works, 20 York St., Edinburgh. 
a 1 | Wisbech—Painting at Schools... <7 4 School Board ., oe we we .. | F. B. Ward, Architect, York Row, Wisbech. 
* 2 | Sheffield—Painting, &c., Schools . School Board ; : J. F. Moss, Olerk, Board’s Offices, Sheffield, 
2 3 Whiston Prescot—Oleaning and Painting Infirmary . Prescot Union Guardians . ee J. Gandy, Architect, St. Helens, 
x 4 Hull—Cleaning and Distempering at Workhouse. .. | Scuicoates Union Guardians sy T. B. Atkinson, 11 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
June 26 | Nantwich—Street Works... .: +. | Urban District Oouacil + W. I’, Newey, Market Street, Nantwich, Surveyor. 
* 26 Paisley—Oausewaying oe ee ee Town Oouncil . oe +° Borough Surveyor, 13 Gilmour Street, Paisley. 
‘ 26 | Paisley—Road Metal.. ..  .. Town Oouncil . : Borough Surveyor, 13 Gilmour Street, Paisley. 
26 | Stockport—Making upStreets ., Highways and Sewers Oommittee J. Atkinson, Borough Surveyor, St. Peter’s Gate, Stockport. 
& 27 | Springburn, shar revnpatd ba ae & Walls at Hospital Parish Oouuci) +e ‘. J. Thomson & R. D. Sandilands, 241 West George Street, Glasgow. 
. 28 | Surbiton—Street Works .. as Urban District Council + : Olerk, Offices, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 
ig 23 | Walsall—Widening Roads .. Corporation ., +. a Borough Surveyor, Bridge Street, Walsall. 
A 30 | Bolton-upon-Dearne, Yorks— Street Works Urban District Council J.L Hawksworth, Olerk, Bolton-unon-Dearne, Rotherham. 
: 30 | East Dereham—Granite .. on on Urban District Oouncil H. G. Himson, Surveyor, Theatre Street, East Dereham. 
x 30 Farnborough—Materials ne Urban District Oounsil J. EB. Hargreaves, Surveyor, Offices, Farnborough. 
i" 30 Morley, Yorks—Tar Macadam ,, a W. E. Putman, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Morley. 
s 30 | Goldtherpe—Street Works .. : ae Boulton-upon-Dearne J.D C, J. L. Hawksworth, Olerk, Bolton upon-Dearne. 
, 30 | Sandal Magna—Street Drainage Works + eae ma I, Massie, Tetley House, Wakefield. 
July | | Waltham Abbey-—Furnace Slag eps ot Urban District Oouncil W. T. Streather, Surveyor, Council Offices, Waltham Abbey. 
~ 1 | Tottenham—Making-up Roads _., : Urban District Oouncil : W. H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 
ae 1 London, S.E.—Ten Slop Vans, Cart, ke. Bermondsey Borough C sna il R. J. Angel, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Spa Road, 8.H. 
" 1 | Withington, Lancs—Street and Slip Works Urban District Oouaci A. H. Mountain, Surveyor, Town Hall, West Didsbury. 
% t | Manchester—Flags, &c. ., Electricity Ocmmittee : F. B. Hughes, Secretary, Blectricity Dept., Towa Hill, Manchester. 
c 2 Lewes—Steam Rolling : = se East Sussex Oounty Vouncil os F. J. Wood, Oounty Surveyor, Oounty Hill, Lewas. 
2 Olacton-on-Sea—Making-up Parade 0 cc Urban District Oouncil 50 A. R. Robinson, Oouncil’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Olacton-on-Ses- 
a 2. | North Walsham, Norfolk—Materials_ .. Urban District Oouncil ve 50 E. J. Simpson, Surveyor, North Walsham. 
PS 2 North Walsham— vanite .. ' Ac Ait -- | Urban District Council ae 50 &. J. Simpson, Surveyor, North Walsham. 
a 3 Wanstead, Essex—Stone ., Urban District Oouncil ; oe W. Blewitt, Clerk, Council Offices, Wanstead, N.8. 
& 3 Midhurst, Sussex—Steam Road Roller Urban District Oouncil A. G. Gibbs, Surveyor, Council Offices, ROtAnanets 
a 3 Wanstead—Steam Roller, &c. a aie 40 Urban District Oouncil ae ao O. H. Bressey, Surveyor, Council Ofizes, Wanste.d, N.E. 
¥ 4 | Branksome, Dorset—Granite 35 35 ee Urban District Oouacu : a 5. J. Newman, Surveyor, Council O fic33, Branksome. 
SANITARY: 
June 30 | Gildersome, Yorks —Sewage-disposal W orks .. | Urban District Oouncil .. . J. Waugh, Engineer, Sunbridg2 Ohambers, Bradford. 
% 30 | Prestwich, Lancs—Sewer 56 .. | Urban District Council ne Surveyor, Council Offices, Chester Bank, Prestwich. 
34 30 | Sandal Magna, near Wakefield —Drainage Works Urban District Council . F. Massie, Engineer, Tetley House, Wakefield. , 
e 30 | Middlesbrongh— Septic Tanks, Bacteria Beds, &c. Sanatorium Committee oe os -. | F, Baker, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrow2 .. 
July 1 Hounslow—Sewers .. - ; Urban District Oouncil <e + -» | P. G. Parkman, Engineer, Town Hall, Hounslow. 
7 | Nuneaton—Sewers, &c. oe oe oe Urban District Oouncil oe +e -. | J. 8. Pickering, Engineer, Council Offices, Nuneaton. 
ae 7 | Sheffield—Lime x 5S A. United Gas Light Uo. oe +. -» | H. Thomas, General Manager, Commercial Street, Sheffield. _ 
i 7 | South Stoneham--Sewerage Works ar se Rural District Oouncil +e a ++ | Bailey, Denton, Son, Lawford & Symons, Palace Ohmbs., Westminster, 
; 7 | South Stoneham—Sewerage Works Ar Rural District Oouncil a ° +» | Bailey, Denton, Son, Lawford «Symons Palace Ohbrs., Westminster. 
ig 9 | Epsom, Surrey--Bacteria Beds Rural District Oouncil —.. an ++ | Beesley, Son & Nichols, LL Victoria Street, Westminster, 
; 10 | London, S.E.—Reconstructing Drainage, cae Southwark Union Guardians ae +» | G. D. Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Street, Cheapside, H.U. 
ti 10 Surbiton— Stoneware Pipe Storm-water Drains Urban District Oouncil F. J. Bell, Deputy Olerk, Ewell Road, Surbiton. . 
os 12 | Runcorn—Sewerage Werks 5e ve 5 .. | Rural District Council W. H. Radford, Engineer, Albioa Uhambers, Nottingham. 
TIMBER : 
June 28 | Genoa—Wood and Wooden Articles 3e .. | Italian Navy ., es oe -» | Commercial Intelligent Branch, Board of Trade, 50 Parliament So. 
31 Launcestoun— Timber, &c., for Show ae Ns .. | Agricultural Association Bn oe J.T. Kivuton, Hon. Sec., Launceston, 
July 1 | Manchescer—Timber, &. .. Hlectricity Oommittee nin F, E, Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 
. 5 North Walsham—Wood Block Floors or .. | School Board ., Xe oe ee .. | Bottle & Olley, 5 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 
| : ee 
et eh 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


afin ied DESIGNS KEQUIKED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
DELIVERY . 
West Hartlepool—School = £75, £35, J. R. Smith, Olerk, School Board Offices, West Hartlepoul. 
cha 0 Liverpool— Cathedral (Portfolios ‘of Drawings or ‘Designs - Hon. Secretary, Oommittee, Jnurco duuse, Soutn Joon street, Liverpool. 
Style to be submitted . 
Jul 19 Donaper eeMonnoienh be ae ve Pi ee a —_- R. J. Thomas, County Surveyor, Oounty Hall, Aylesbury. 
7 26 | Olacton-on-Sea—Board School. ee ° ae ——. O. B. White, Clerk to School Board, Wellesley Road, Olacton-on-Sea. 
Aug. 3U Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings . aa as £100, £50, £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderl «nd, 
30 | Deptford, S.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices fe 3p £100, £75, £50. V. Orchard, Town Olerk, 20 Tanner’s Hill, Deptford, S.&. 
Sept. 1-14 st. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River oe ee ———a St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 
Southend—Ohurch, Olergy House, Hall, &c. ne Ay oe —— O. H. J. Talmage, Southchureh Road, Warnor Square, Southend-on-Sea. 
- 15 | Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings .. oe £250, £150, £100. Town Olerk Liverpool. 
# 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Baths, &e. as £200, £100, £50. W. H, Prescott, Hngineer, U.D.O. Offices, Tottenham. 
Nov. 1 Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria ., oe oe oe 2,00u Rs, H.N. Wright, Indian O1vil Service, Al.ahabad, India, 
No date Kirkley— Wesleyan Church ., re Rev. R. H. Higson, Lowestoft. 


Rey, N. Woods, Mullinger. 


Mullingar, Ireland—Hot-Water System for ‘Institute oe 


Xil 


THE BUILDERS’ 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor.” Results of Tenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contain the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work. 


BRUTON (SOMERSET? —For two new class-rooms, laboratory, 
&c., at the xiee’ s School, Bruton, Somerset. Mr. Arthur J. Pictor, 


A.R.1.B.A., architect, Bruton, Somerset :— berries 
R. J. Ste ad, Gl lastonbury es «+ £820 0 
T. Lydford, Castle Cary 699 18 
W. Clarke & Son, Bruton oe = 


T. S. Hobbs,* Bruton, 


« ‘Accepted. 2 
DAWLISH.—For the erection of a stable and coac h-house build- 
ings, &c. at Holcombe Hall, for Mr. H¢ urrison Benn, Messrs. J. W. 
Rowell & Son, architects, Newton Abbot. Quantities by Mr. 


Vincent Cattermole Brown, Paignton :— 
Lamacraft & Sons, Dawlish ... .. £2,400 0 
F. Friend, Dawlish . 2,879 0 
F.C. Francis, Teignmouth 2,214 1) 
E. Andrews, Teignmouth .. er 7 


G. Lee,* Teignmouth 
* Acc 


ted. 
DINNINGTON cronmi tenet AND). —For Dinnington 
sewerage and sewage-disposal works, for the Castle Ward Rural 


District Council. Mr. Harry W. ay ‘aylor, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne and Birmingham :— 
J. W. Robson, Neweastle-on-Tyne £2,808 
J. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne 2,259 
= Bewley, Dunston-on-Tyne 2,253 
.K. Waghorn, Redcar ... 2,095 
5. Carrick, Durham ... nan 


J. Thompson, * Gosforth, ‘Newcastle- on- Ty ne 

* Accepted. 
FENHAM (NORTHUMBERLAND) .—For the construction of 
about 5,900 lineal yards of 2l-in., 24-in., and 27-in. main sewers 
from Scotswood to F enham, together with the necessary manholes, 
storm overflows, and a screening and outfall chamber with cast- 
iron pipe in the river bed, for the Benwell and Fenham Urban 


District Council. Mr. Henry W. Taylor, A.M.I.C.E., F.S.I., 

engineer, St. Nicholas Chambers, Newcastle- on-Tyne :— 
Sewers with ordinary sockese one ; 

= E. Simpson, Neweastle-on- ‘Tyne. a w+» £21,591 

. Bell, Manchester.. occa: 17,899 

J: Carrick, Durham.. . 16,835 

J. Bewley, Dunston-on-Tyne 15,296 

J. Thompson, Gosforth ... 14,950 

M. D. Young, Hexham ... 13,957 

W. J. Foster, West Hartlepool .. 13,500 

J. Robson, Newcastle-on-Tyne ... 12,995 

E. & A. Storey,* Benwell, Newcastle. eel 

252 


M. A. Armstrong, Blaydon- on-Tyne 

* Accepted. 
GREAT YARMOUTH.—For the erection of new premises on 
South Denes for Smith’s Dock Trust, Ltd. Messrs. Bottle & Olley, 
architects, 5 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth : — 


— 


. Wiseman 
BW. Bray™. 4 
A, BBongyt © isn oes a em 4,7 
* Accepted. + Withdrawn. “TRest of ety y eroetee ] 
HENGOED (CARDIFF) .—For the erection of six houses at 
Hengoed for Messrs. Rees, Rees & Co. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, P.A. S.L, 
architect and surveyor, Hengoed, via Cardiff :— 


rs 
RES 
— 


John E astoe . oo 0 0 
J. Youngs & Son, Norwich .. F 207 0 0 
Searles Bros., Norwich aide clei 00 2 8>'8 
J.S. Smith, Norwich ... .. 0 .. esse eee 5,960 0 0 
J.S. Read ... Be ROS Ske nee tere eens 0,7 40 100 
Carter & W right 5,680 0 0 
F.Grimble.. ... 5,600 0 0 
J.D. Harman ... 5,572 0 0 
S.& F. Smith ... 5,250 0 0 
A.Gunns ... 5,217 0 0 
J. Ward 5,183 19 6 
C 5,150 0 0 
J. : 0 

0 


3 


. FE. Howells, Caerphilly sae + £1,500 
W. Williams & Co., New Tredegar Be 1,470 
J. H. James, 13 Kincraig Street, Cardiff... 1,440 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & (C0., LIVERPOOL. 


DAMP COURSE 


IN ROLLS OF 33 FEET. 
Patent Flexible Mastic 


ROOFING & SLATERS’ FELTS. 
LEWIS & CO,, 


L. 
Office: 51, Shirland Road. 


Works: 8, Amberley Wharf, Paddington, London, W. 
Agents wanted. Send for Samples Free, 


sassess 4 MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS, 


ee a BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


53b, SOUTHWARK STREET. LONDON. S.E. 


‘‘ Measures, London.” 


Telegraphic Address 


OS Sa 


| 


! LONDON.—For alterations and additions to the’ Royal Pavilion 
Hotel, Woolwich. Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 3 Crooked Lane, 
King William Street, London, E.C. Quantities ee 


T. Osborne & Sons .. £4,354 | Thomas & Edge .. cia 197 
Fred. & T, Thorne 4,329] Green & Smith ... wwe 4,196 
Courtney & Fairburn 4,289 | Sheffield Bros.* ... .. 3, 987 
Todd & Newman 4.217 % Accepted. 


LONDON .—For alterations at the ‘Prince Alfred,” Poplar, E. 
Mr. Herbert Riches, architect, 8 Crooked Dane, King William 
Street, London, E.C. apes rianey supplied :— 


Thos. Osborn & Sons ..._ ... £850 | Harris & Wardrop ves £707 
Fred. & T. Thorne... . $825] Sheffield Bros. ... =a. 70 
Courtney & Fairburn ... 765 | Samuel Salt* ... 649 


* Accepted. 


LONDON, S.E.—For the erection of a mission institute, Brisbane 
Street, Camberwell, for the Rev. F. D. Vaughan. Mr. Richard 
J. Lovell, architect, 46 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. Quantities by 
Mr. W. H. Webber, 7 Great James Street, W. ‘ol 


Coles & Co. ... w+» »+. £6,676 | Mardes & Harper 6,254 
L. H. & R. Roberts |. 6,422 | W. Downes ... 6,232 
Bulled & Co.... ...  « 6,371] Roome & Co. 5,719 
Marsland & Co. ane nh 6,885) Tvory™ ic. cen ose. coy oes 0,000. 


* Accepted. 
LONDON, N.E.—For supply of boilers and water-softening 


plant, for the Hackney Borough Council :— 
Boilers. 
E. Danks & Co., Oldbury... ... 2. see see os £9,504 0 
B. Hornsby & Sons ... sco sco 00 see soe vos 75020) O 
J. Thompson... ... Rul vtoriced heneiiicenm ces Aajooe mG 
W. R. Renshaw & Co. ce aes . 6,995 6 
Hughes & Stirling meet ascees vial isvap awusgeG, 004 0) 
Babcock & Wilcox* ... 10. see soe seo coe coe 6,910 5 
Stirling Boiler Co. ... .. Seoiilcsel ean 10,0050 0 
hens softening plant. 

J. Thompson... ... Rordoenieeseee ae 
J. Wright & Co. eee cen) Jon: . 2,442 0 
Porter-Clark Water Softening Co. 2,201 0 
Sir Hiram Maxim ee tric fend Engineering Go. 2,140 0 
Mather & Platt 1,795 0 
Potter & Co. ... 1,725 0 
Doulton & Co... 1,696 0 
Stanhope Water Engineering C ‘Co.. . 1,626 0 
Masson, Scott & Co. ... Py) . 1,540 0 

Purifier, Lid. .. . 1,489 10 
Lessen & Hjort : . 1,300 0 
Baker’s Patent Appliances Company .. 1,206 0 
Babcock & Wilcox* 1,120 0 
J. Barrett aoe 1,070 0 
Desrumaux’s Automatic Water Softener and 
Glasgow Patents Co. . =1,043 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON, W.—For the erection of two houses in Bolton Street, 
Piccadilly, London, WwW. Mr. W. W onnacott, A.R.1.B.A., architect, 
Berkeley House, Berkeley Square, W.: 

Extra for Fireproof Floors. 


J. Andrews & Sons ... ... ... £18,750 £385 
G. H. Bywaters & Sons ... 13,519... 267 
Prestige & Co. ... .1. ave 12,983 397 
J. Carmichael 12,760 805 
Colls & Sons . 12,560 230 
W. Johnson & Co. 3 12,205 421 
e Patman & Fotheringham* + 11,950 200 
* Accepted. 


MACDUFF, N.B.—Accepted for the erection of a manse, Macduff, 
N.B. Mr. F. D. Robertson, architect, Keith, Banffshire :— 
Mason work—William Davidson, Huntly, 
Carpenter work—Andrew Bonnyman, Knock Station. 
Slater work—Alfred G. Ross, Macduff 
Plaster work—James Simpson, Macduff. 
Plumber work--John Wilson, Huntly, 
Painter & Glazier’s work— Alex. Chalmers, Banff. 
Total, including walls, railings, &c., £760. 


MACROOM (IRELAND).—For the erection of a town hall, for 
the Macroom Urban Council :— 
Ring, Macroomi)  ix¢ le au) aca «. £1,550 


IRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS, 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Steel & Iron Works, Liverpool. 


GIBBS Brothers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Manufacturers of 


Best Red Pressed and Sand eeock Facing 
Bricks, &c., also of 
Mountsorrel Concrete Paving Flags, 
Window Heads, Cills, &c. 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


Stocks of VELINHELI and BANGOR on hand. 


JOURNAL 


[JUNE 25, 1902. 


D. Murphy, Dunmanway ee 1,460 
Buckley Bros.,* Ovens, co. Cork ;. ais 320 
* Accepted subject to the approval. of ‘the’ Local “Government 


Board. 


—MERTHYR TYDFIL.—For the erection of 45 houses at Merth 
Tydfil for the Saxon Building Club. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, PASL, 
architect and surveyor, Hengoed, via Cardiff :— 


Tate & Eastwood, Market Harborough... ... £10,545 
nee & Tape, Merthyr Tydfil .. «. 8,040 

James, 13 ie Street, Cardiff 8,600 
Rd. Lloyd,* ‘Merthyr Tydfil... 8,426 


¥ Accepted. 


NEWTON ABBOT.—For the erection of a free library and tech- 
nical schools for the Urban District Council :— 


Both Free Library 

Buildings. only. 
Barton, Bristol ... .. «6. . £7,802 ...£3,104 
Pethick, Plymouth) os. 0aseeteer may AV 650) 2,925 
Brenton, Torquay net . 7,052 2,739 
L. Bearne, Newton Abbot *.. .. 6,497 2,508 
Allen & Tozer, St. Budeaux ... ... ... 6,166 2,223. 
Richards, Plymouth ee) sae, ‘ene: Reve UMapainlsaaee 2,500 
Stacey, Newton Abbot. |. 1. ... 1. 6,179 2,485 
J. Edwards, Newton ae 5,880 2,476 
Goss, Torquay Py eee . 5,833* 2,290 
Parker Bros. Nidan. _ 2,400 


* ‘Accepted. 
SHEFFIELD.—For the erection of covered yard, barrel-washing 
shed, and cooper’s shop to Hope Brewery, Mowbray Street, for 
Messrs. the Directors of Carte, Milner and Bird, Limited. Messrs. 
Hall and Fenton, architects and surveyors, 14 St. James Row 
Sheffield. Quantities by the pba’ — 


Eshelby & Sons 0 
A. Moore . ae 0 
G. Webster ;.. 0 
G. Malpas... 0 
T. Astbury... soe ataatabies 51 0 
A. Bradbury ... 43 0 
eRe yee Litd., , Neepsend.. 1,619 0 
Mastin & Son... .. Wiens coat kore we 
G. Allen ... uo, .\dus” poh laa), ORG aesbarenee ak ee ee 
Martin & Hughes .. - ie oss) theres 11,086 me 
T. Margerrison, Dronfield — ww. 1,545 0 
Dyson, Son, and Gregory,* London Road... 1,513 5 


* Accepted. [Rest of Sheffield. j 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


SELKIRK.—For the burgh of ‘Selkirk waterworks (Contract 
No. 3), intake and gravitating main to engine-house. Mr, Harry 
Ww. Taylor, A.M.L.C.E., engineer, Newcastle-on-Tyne and Bir- 
mingham ;— 

.C. Brebnor & Co., Edinburgh... . so» £2,820 
D. MacDonald & Son,* Hawick . ac taew vane 

AF... Warhorn,t ROdcar.s. sex isos. ce cee tase. vs, 3,900 
* Accepted. + Withdrawn. 

TON (PENTRE, RHONDDA VALLEY).—For the erection and 
completion of 41 or more houses at Co-operative Street, Ton, 
Pentre, Rhondda Valley, for the Ton Industrial Co-operative 


Society, Limited. Mr. W. D. Morgan, architect, Victoria Cham- 
bers, Pentre, Rhondda Valley :— 


A. Richards, Pentre, Rhondda haere, 0 

BE. Jones, Cwmpat re, Rhondda 8,401 10 

Morgan Bros., Ton Pentre, Rhondda Valley 8,085 0 

T. Reynolds,t Ystrad, Rhondda ... 7,625 0 
* Accepted. + Withdrawn, 


WALTHAMSTOW.—For additions, &c., to the Walthamsow 


Hospital. Messrs. P ennington & Son, architects, Hastings House, 
Nortolk Street, Strand, W.C. : 
WV 5 Fh. BONS n.s0- shel Cues her 070 A.G. Barton... ...0 0... £5,905 
Foster Bros.. wo ee O720U ST Appleby 1. ss. sos) se 5,800 
a ROO Ae canes, hee O,970 | BUGWIN BYOB.) 5 cca cee’ 8,787 
8.J.Scott .. ve ee 6,141 | W. Shurmur.. + 5,778 
Thomas & Edge .. «. «. 6,185 | P. Banyard,* Cambridge 5,400 
Barret & Power ... 00 6,050 West Bros. & Pettit... ... 5,051 
Be A. Lowe: 65 ose ase ne, 5,005 . Accepted. 


WEST HAM.—For making up the following streets, for the 
West Ham Town Council, Berwick Road, Garvary Road (part), 
Throckmorten Road (part), Chesterton Road (part), Crows Road, 
Beckton Road (part). Mr. John G. Morley, borough’ engineer :— 


Group 1 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd., Hamilton House, 
Bishopsgate Street, EC... «. £2,926 15 0 
Wilson, Border & Co., 1 Derby “Gardens, 
Ilford wad 2,504 0 10 
T. Adams, Green Lanes Goods" Station, 
Wood Green... Sea ecb ude ages. 2 


J. Jackson, Broadway, Plaistow ... 2,476 16 8 
W. H. Wheeler, 235 Blackfriars Road, 8.E. 2/436 0 0 
D. T. Jackson,* 104 Ripple Road, Barking... 2,389 18 0 


Group 2. 
- Jackson .. habwtcels Ieteece ae DOD LG 
W. Griffiths & Co., Lid. Gye. (dee. they nconye ater 12400 Ds 7 
Wilson, Border & Co.. i Cuatro ene tte Eee 
oe Adams iad iisel case Maen hat) [oan Kis Dome arcemeeioee: O° 6 
DAT; Jackson"... <k Sat esd siaa 2; 500.0% O 
“Group 3. 3. 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd... ... Swelésu wweseneg20. Oo. 7 
Wilson, Border ¢ ‘Co. fesiiccal usr) Taree eek eenitioeos Lia O 
D. T. Jackson .. inc usnincts @ucve a eel css ee. aneid7, 6 
ST -AGO INE) oe nears dona. Wensh Sew apnl Jase) uss soo (0;088. 3 1% 
J. Jackson* SRK Tne ten 5,378 11 38 
* Accepted. 


COMING EYENTS. 


Wednesday, June 25, 
GEOLOGICAL SOCIETY OF LONDON.—Meeting at 
8 p.m. 


BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S AND OLERKS OF WORKS’ 
INSTITUTION.—Half-yearly Meeting of Directors at 
8 p.m. 


Thursday, June 26, 
AROHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION (Oamera and 
Oycling Club).— Visit to Salisbury Oathedral. 


Friday, June 27, 
PHYSICAL SOCIETY.—Meeting at 5 p.m. 


Saturday, June 28, 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOOLATION.— 
Annual Excursion to Oarlisle and Lanercost. Visits 
to Carlisle Cathedral, Oastle and Town Hall, and 
Nawarth Oastle, and Lanercost Priory. 


Tuesday, July 1. 

INSTITUTE OF ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS.—Oon- 
versazione at the Natural History Museum, Oromwell 
Road, to meet the Members of the Incorporated 
Municipal Electrical Association and the Foreign 
Delegates to the International Tramways and Light 
Railways Congress. 

SOCIETY FOR THE PROMOTION OF HELLENIC 
STUDIES.—Annual Meeting at 5 p.m. 


pope CIFICATION.” 


COMPLETE SETS. 


Nos. J to 5. 


E are glad to be able to announce that we have been able to secure a few copies 
of the Earlier Numbers of “SPECIFICATION,” and intending purchasers who have 


been previously informed that the first issues were “‘ 


at the following prices :— 


No. 


I 

9 2 
Ts) 
» 4 
5 


”) 


(published price 2/6) - 


( 5 iy C/A) oe Be 
(Secret Sei) : 
( ” ’” 5/-) rs 
(Fev ss By VAY), = 


POSTAGE EXTRA. 


out of print” 


can now be supplied 


Early application should be made, as after the present stock is exhausted, 
it is unlikely that further copies will be obtainable. 


“SPECIFICATION” No. 6 


(1903) is now in course of preparation, 


and Subscriptions should be sent in without delay. 


See oireeNOLICE HO ADVERTISERS. 


The most important point to be considered by an Advertiser—next to the selection of 


the medium—is the question of the position his announcement occupies. 


In “SPECIFICATION” the Advertisements are arranged to face the particular matter 


to which they relate; but the demand for these ‘‘facing matter” 


positions has been so 


great (more than 100 pages have already been booked) that there are very few left, and 


these will allotted in strict order of application. 


Immediate notice should therefore be given to the Advertisement Manager of space 


required. 


A BROCHURE saiving full particulars of the 1903 Issue will be sent post free on 


application. 


TECHNICAL 
JOURNALS, 
LTD. 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 
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Steel, Staffs., Girders and ty Ge ul £e day 
CURRENT MARKET PRICES. pemmpemere th Cl ai i 
Do. do. Mild bars .. do. 610 0 70 0 
FORAGE. Tin, Foreign AB we dO AZr LOMO 128) 200 
£8. d. £8. d. Do. English ingot a do, 129 0 0 13010 0 Y Yy s iy) 
Beans co ShcliGhs bau 2 0 0 Zine, sheets, Silesian ., do. 21 0 0 = Y . Yy 
Clover,bess .. .. perload 415 0 510 0 Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do. 2410 0 = 
Hay, best .. oe ae do. 5 5 0 ae en) Do. Spelter oe 50 do. Loa Omer LS) Lie 
Sainfoin mixture os do. 410 0 5 5 0 
Straw o< Ac do. 110 0 240 TIMBER. 
SorT Woops 
NTS. : 
b OILS AND PAINT Fir, Dantzicand Memel.. perload3 0 0 410 0 
Castor Oil, French -. percwt 1 5 1 1 6 0 Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 4 7 6 6 0 0 
Oolza Oil, English ze es : a = Do. Pitch se a dO. 83 145.0 812 0 
Oopperas .. se -- perton — 5 
Lard Oil = 7. per cwt. 212 0 912 6 Laths, log, Dantzio .-- per fath.4 10 0 510 0 
Lead, white, ground,carbonate do. 1 4 10 = Dogs eae +» perbundled 0 8 in 
Do. red... ee do 1 0 44 - Deals, Archangel 2nd&1st per P.Std. 16 15 0 2415 0 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do, 11073 - Do. do 4th&3rd do 8 10 0 1515 0 = 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. 0 0 64 0 0 6 Do. do. unsorted do, 5 12 6 610 0 —— 
Do. Russian do. 0 0 53 — Do. Riga a oe do. 615 0 1210 0 
Pitch we ze -- perbarrel 0 7 0 = Deal, Petersburg lst Yellow do. 16 5 0 — 
Shellac, orange .. -- percwt. 5 8 0 = DO; dose ond aa do. 90 0 +1210 0 YELLOW. |PITOH PINE. 
Soda, crystals .. -- perton 3 2 6 3.5 0 Do. ao. White do. i530 1210 0 Per 100 Blocks ——= | ar re 
Tallow, Home Melt .. perecwt. 1-12 0 te12) 6 Do. Swedish .. a. do. 815 0 12 10 0 out of sizes. At Wharf. |¢* Ship within] 4+ wharf 
Tar, Stockholm .. -. per barrel 1 2 6 — Do. White Sea ve do. «136i 6 7, be0 * | one month. 
Turpentine ae oo PELOWt.e) Lies — Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., do. 1110 0 2410 0 — - 
Do. do. 2nd.. do... 22) 7 0 
ee Do. do.  3rdée, do. 910 0 = 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 0 - Do. Oanadian Spruce, lst do. 710 0 1210 4a 
Tron, Staffs., bar 56 do. 676 810 Do. do. 3rd &2nd do. 700 910 0 
Do. Galvanised Oorru . a Do. New Brunswick.. do. es 8 0 0 
gated sheet ee do. 1 la | 0 1 ce §) Batt , all kind Px do. 7 2 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign.. do. LY 3 Sio id 70 ke > igiectg ; : Cee eee BZA 
Do. do. English common ElOOr EE Ona ae Gj; 
aepyandé do 1110 0 o prepared, Ist +. per square 0 8 9 One 9 ij? 
Do. sheet. English 3lb ; Do. end 26 do. 10 0 EE ify 
per sq. ft.and upwards do. 13 570 Do. ard &e.' ., do. Ont Ome 0 
Do. pipe .. os nif do. 13 15 0 — HARD WOODS. 
Nails, cut clasp.3in.to 6in. do. 9 6 0 _ Ash, Quebec ae -. perload 317 6 410 Q 
Do. floor brads : do 9 0 0 Birch, Quebec ae do. 3 12° 6 Lie 
PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
No. 2750. Round Bar RAILING. 14 x 43 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square 
: 1 x43 45/6 » 22/6 45 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- - These prices include desiccation. 


139&141 CANNON STE.C. J 
SRE Ht Prerrerrereertrnn Tar VIGERS BROTHERS, 
eee Mee coas ial TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Railing in the Market. cas Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, B.C. 
er we to ae oated in 3 Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSRA. 
groun' an can be 1Xe! lose W 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. to boundary. Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


LIST FREE. 


AN UP-TO-DATE IMPROVEMENT IN. LAVATORY BASINS. 


FARRER'’S PATENT BEAD-RIM. 


PATENT No. 25,963. 


Is designed to prevent the water washing over 

the edges of basin and wetting clothes and 

floor. It is made in earthenware and 
fireclay, in various sizes and shapes. 


For full particulars and prices apply— 


W™" E. FARRER Abe 
; 9 Star Works, SMETHWICK, 


SANITARY SPECIALIST, and > 
aie CAN teh STREET, Bl RMI NG HAM. as ish Ledge eo ENLARGED Aree OF RIM. 


2 sf ey B Fa Vip, P IT : 2 
UZ. LEBANESE Yo 


S 
®> ART-WALL-PAPERS 


Aelarges! Show Room in London 


e Patterns on Application « 


\iO+ KING'S R?-CHELSEA-LONDON-S:W- 


RASTINGS 
@aos. 


/ 


=x 
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JULY 2, 1903. 
No, 336. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. ; 
For Official Advertisements. Per Line 
Competitions, Oontracts, all Notices issued s. d. 


by Corporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 


Paragraph Advertisements... os .s ag AU ty 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Sales by 
Auction., Ae os ae oe oe wep O26 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THE Coronation honours have 
been generous enough in their 
recognition of science and art, 
and we are sure the architectural profession are 
glad to see the name of Mr. William Emerson 
included in the list of new knights. At such a 
time as this it would be indecorous on our part 
to make any comment on the selection. Mr. 
Emerson has been honoured as president of the 
Royal Institute, and though there may be one 
or two other men who have done greater 
service to architecture, the royal recognition of 
the profession in this manner is not only a 
personal honour to Mr. Hmerson but to the 
whole body of architects; and we trust that 
the practice will be followed more often in 
the future than it has in the past. In looking 
over the names of our architects we find very 
few with titles to them. Just now there are 
two—Sir William Emerson and Sir Thomas 
Drew. Let us hope that other honourable 
names may add similar lustre to the profession 
(or art) of architecture. We are also glad to 
see that Mr. G. F. Watts, R.A.,; has been 


Sir William 
Emerson. 


‘made a recipient of the new ‘Order of Merit.” 


Mr. Watts has twice refused a baronetcy, but it is 
gratifying to see this grand old artist thus 
honoured in his eighty-fifth year, 


RESTORERS are always busy- 
ing themselves. At Conway 
they now propose to “ restore” 
the Queen’s tower of the castle, because it is 
alleged to be in a very ruinous condition. Mr. 
C. H. Bothamley observes that the tower is 
certainly in such a condition if by this is meant 
that the ornamental detail of the oratory has 
practically all perished, but’ so far as the stabi- 
lity of the tower itself is concerned there is no 
need for these busybodies to energize them- 
selves; ‘‘both internally and externally the tower 
seems to be quite sound, some repairs that were 
necessary in the interior having recently been 
well carried out by Mr. De la Motte, the borough 
engineer and surveyor.” Itappears that no defi- 
nite scheme has yet been framed, though a public 
appeal has been made to raise £500, but it is 
not without interest to note one proposal to put 
a floor or roofto the tower so as to provide shelter 
for trippers! Up to the present Conway Castle 
has been left alone by the restoration enthus- 
lasts, and it is to be hoped that they will never 
carry out their present proposal, 


Restorers 
at Conway. 


No more completely wanton 


The Gilt 3 : E 

: innovation has been made'in 
Lettering our time than the epidemic of 
Epidemic, p 


tawdry gilt lettering upon the 
street-fronts of London. The rapidity with 
which it has spread indicates the abject state of 


public opinion upon architecture; twenty years 
| ago a universal outcry would have been raised 
| if anyone had dared to propose spoiling whole 
streets with this frippery ; now nobody cares, 
The carrefour where Charing Cross and Totten- 
ham Court Roads intersect Oxford Street is an 
extraordinary example of this mania, but its 
latest application is in quiet secluded old 
Grafton Street, Bond Street. There is no sense 
_ of proportion in the minds of those who employ 
it; the lettering is ugly, gigantic and absurd ; 
very often it obscures windows; if there is a 
portion of the side wall visible it is there too; 
the name, whatever it may be, is repeated again 
and again until the front is covered. Standing 
out from the wall, it arrests and irritates the eye 
and prevents the architectural design from 
being grasped ; it is plastered without pity upon 
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matter of fact, moreover, many of these things 
are not advertisements strictly so-called but 
names of institutions, offices, individuals, and, 
we are sorry to add, even churches. The main 
objection to the system is its want of all pro- 
portion ; lettering of names, of titles of societies, 
companies, and the like, are not necessarily ugly, 
and if kept within reasonable limits may escape 
being offensive ; gold too is pleasant to the eye 
in our climate, and a name or descripticn lightly 
written in small flowing gold script upon a shop 
window is sometimes pretty enough. What is 
extraordinary in this matter is the ignorance 
displayed of the simple physical fact that 
smaller lettering, more concentrated, nearer the 
eye and alone, that is not repeated but standing 
out clearly upon a background of plain wall, 
cat ‘hes the eye far more readily and is better 


ROYAL SCHOOL OF ART NEEDLEWORK, IMPERIAL INSTITUTE ROAD, S.W. 
FAIRFAX B. WADE, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, 


every feature—in fact street architecture is 
looked upon mainly as a sort of convenient 
frame for this show of gilt gingerbread. The 
worst example isin Holborn, where a house has 
been rebuilt simply to display it. London 
enjoys an evil pre-eminence in this matter, for 
the provincial towns are still fairly free from 
it, but Paris is rapidly being spoilt ; its strong, 
light and essentially tasteful iron balconies are 
obscured by it in every direction. Upon the 
heels of this innovation has followed another in 
the shape of immense fascias of dead blue and 
staring white lettering, and finally vast pictures ; 
one of these rears its gawky head on the Surrey 
side of Westminster Bridge, an affront and an 
eyesore to all beholders. It is not open to the 
persons who are thus engaged in spoiling a great 
city to say that this is legitimate advertisement ; 
many other channels are open by which traders 
can call public attention to their wares, As a 


retained in the memory than the present alpha- 
betical jumble. As now used, the spreading of 
the name to the whole width of a house, and 
its needless repetition, tire the eye and defeat 
their own object. The increasing practice of 
nearly obliterating the architectural character of 
a building by absurd and exaggerated lettering 
is, after all, only a sign of the complete in- 
difference of the public to architectural taste ; 
very few people care that glass shelters are built 
right across piers, arches and even coorways, 
often destroying a whole facade ; or that posters, 
pictures and play-bills are growing in size and 
colour and repeated upon theatres to the point — 
of disfigurement—the public are dead to all 
architectural argument. But the question arises 
whether among the liberties of Englishmen 
that of being allowed to torment the eye of 
every educated person and of defacing a great 
capital can reasonably be included, 
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RECENT STREET ARCHITECTURE 
IN LONDON.—IV. 


BY F. HERBERT MANSFORD. 


(Continued from p. 241, No. 382.) 


HE last competition for the Soane Medallion 
showed what a swimming bath might 
become under favourable conditions. Now and 
again in our streets we see them as they really 
are. Generally speaking, the authorities pur- 


chase property with a small frontage, the baths 
proper have to be banished to the rear, and the 
facade acquires an expression which, at a little 
distance, would serve equally well for a police 
The Fulham Public 


station or a public library. 


style are still possible in the heart of London. 
Considering that this is one of the most pleasing 
elevations in a long thoroughfare, it is almost 
ungracious to suggest that a sixteenth-century 
phase is inappropriate to-day, especially as all 
requirements of light and convenience would 
appear to have been met. The one modernism 
is entirely successful—the sign consists of six 
bell-shaped reflectors with incandescent electric 
light bulbs as pendula, 

At the corner of Old Brompton Road and 
Redcliffe Gardens some acres of ground are 
being covered with shops and flats in red brick- 
work quietly treated in a somewhat Georgian 
manner from the designs of Mr. Paul Hoffmann, 

The names of some thoroughfares, such as 
Gower Street, Adelaide Road and Collingham 
Gardens, inevitably recall to our minds distinc, 


PUBLIC BATHS AND WASHHOUSES, WALHAM GREEN, S.W. H. DIGHTON PEARSON, ARCHITECT. 


Baths at Walham Green are not more fortu- 
nate than many others in this respect, but the 
architect, ‘Mr. H. Dighton Pearson, A.R.I.B.A.. 
has given, as outward symbols of their purpose, 
the aquatic deities of the second storey. It is 
at this level that the originality and strength 
of the whole design is most marked. One feels 
the entasis of the columns above and the 
rustication of those beneath to be somewhat 
excessive—a matter, perhaj s, of individual taste. 

In the King’s Roau, Chelsea, the “ Six Bells ” 
(see p. 31C) is an example of what can be done 
in one direction within the limits of the Metro- 
politan Building Act, Here we have timber- 
constructed bays supporting an overhanging 
upper storey in quite old English fashion. It 
will befnoticed that the projections are obtained 
mainly by setting back the normal wall-face 
nearly 3ft.; the timber used is either oak or 
teak. Jn this manner, given a client generous 
of space and purse, such revivals of a charming 


| 


| 


types of houses. Queen’s Gate was formerly 
one of these, but now the buildings on its 
opposite sides are strikingly different. The ter- 
races of houses on the west are stucco-fronted, 
but substantial, erections of forty years ago. But 
on the east we find the whole gamut of styles since 
in vogue, from the Gothic of Butterfield’s 
church, the Flemish snd Georgian moods of 
Mr. Shaw, and the Italianised mansions at the 
ends of the street, to the latest and styleless 
blocks of flats in the middle. The most pleasing 
of the quite recent elevations is surely that of 
the flats numbered 177. These are indeed 
superior to most of their class, the worst that 
can be said of them being that they might be 
mistaken for a private mansion, an impressicn 
that is strengthened by the pseudo-heraldic 
sculpture with supporters upon the colonnaded 
loggia of the first fluor. Truly the aristocracy 
do not often place their coats-of-arms perma- 
nently upon their town houses, although there 


_ seems no reason why they should not do so more 


frequently. 

Bold decorative heraldry forms an important 
adjunct to the main entrance of the new build- 
ing of the Royal School cf Art Needlework in 
Imperial Institute Road, The lion and unicorn 
lean rather uncomfortably forward im order to 
act as corbels to a group of triple niches above. 
Mr. Wade has boldly introduced twisted rococo 
columns on either side of the doorway—columns 
such as we are accustomed to see in staircase 
balustradesand other internal accessories, but very 
rarely used externally in thiscuuntry. ‘Lhisisnot 
meant as an argument against their employment, 
provided they appear beautitul and appropriate. 
Doubtless the architect 1s prepared tur adverse 
criticism, for the columns aie aimost defiant in 
their relentiess aspect, and more provoking than 
those of the upper stage which arousea Lord 
Wemyss’s ire because they appeared to rest upon 
corbels. Perhaps the projection of these has 
been modified as a result of his robust criticism, 
for the corbels are very small indeed when 
carved. Most, however, are in block, as is the 
greater part of the carving at present, including 
the capitals of the columns in question. The 
edifice occupies an almost square site, with 
frontages to two wide roads. in elevation the 
basement consists mainly ot semicircular arches 
of white stone, with bands and voussoirs of 
bluish grey. ‘The principal floor is faced with 
thin red bricks relieved by stone dressings. The 
windows at this stage are of lufty proportions, 
and the wooden frames are divided into small 
squares. Above, the walling is entirely stone- 
faced and the windows open generally on to 
balconies between columns, appropriately per- 
haps, for Imperial and University functions 
may occasionally take place in that vicinity. 
The green-slated roof is broken by trequent 
dormers of which the cheeks, gable fronts and 
roofs are also covered with slates, curving on to 
the main root without the intervention of a leau 
gutter or visible lead dressings. The angle 
pavilions are covered with roots square on plan, 
but of a depressed ogee outline which, however 
agreeable in elevation, appears aistorted in 
perspective from certain pomts of view. There 
18 & piquant charm about the building both as a 
whoie and in detau that rivets the attention and 
challenges criticism, but we cannot enjoy it with 
an easy conscience. Its abandonment of pre- 
cedent and principle would in the hands of a 
jess able designer savour of degeneracy rather 
than of progress. 

On the upposite side of Imperial Institute 
Road are rising tne walls of the new Royal 
College of Science, which, judging by Mr. Aston 
Webb’s Academy drawings, will prove a most 
dignitied and tastetul addition toa notable group 
of buildings, Yet we vannot but view its 
erection with regret, owing to a fanciful dream 
that some day the Natural History Museum 
would be completed by the addition of a north 
front and the ground between that and the 
Imperial Institute laid out with trees and foun- 
tas to form a University square such as could 
not be matched in Kuope. 

No, 112, Sloane Street, affords an example of 
the way in which a plain brick house can be 
given a modern (one had almost written “ifashion- 
able”) appearance by shght alterations tu the 
windows, the addition of a few courses of ashlar 
and a well designed balcony. In this instance 
the masonry joints, vertical and horizontal, 
although rather fine, are deeply raked out, with 
the result that at close quarters the stones, more 
especially the voussoirs of the arch, appear to be 
,oose. When raked-out joints are widely con- 
structed the mortar convinces us of its presence. 

This quarter of London was so largely rebuilt 
a few years ago that there are few changes to 
note beyond the completion of some solidly- 
constructed and attractive residences just south 
of Sloane Square and some rows of houses nearer 
Chelsea Hospital. 

At Millbank various blocks of dwellings have 
been erected by the London County Council on 
lines similar to those of the Boundary Street 
area at Bethnal Green. Good red-tacing bricks 
relieved with cement panels or bands of purple 
brickwork, roofs of red tiles or green slates, and 
ample space between the blocks, go towards 
making the streets more attractive and far 
healthier than many occupied by selt-styled 
“mansions.” Hogarth Building, with its pro- 
jecting wings, octagonal turrets and bold centre 
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CORBEL, QUEEN ANNE’S BOUNTY OFFICE, 
GREAT SMITH STREET, WESTMINSTER. 


gable, is the most picturesque but probably the 
most costly of these blocks. If these tenements 
meet the needs of a similar class to those who 
have occupied the model dwellings of twenty 
years ago, we can feel that a real advance has 
been made in this direction. 

On the west side of the Tate Gallery new 
barracks have been erected to take the place of 
those adjoining the National Gallery. They 
consist of an administrative block, a married- 
quarters wing, an entrance lodge and some 
subsidiary buildings, all being arranged around 
a spacious drill-ground. They are of red brick 
and stone, and appear well adapted to their 
purpose, bunt afford externally no special points 
of architectural interest. 

The Army and Navy Stores, Ltd., have erected 
various blocks to the south of Victoria Street, 
the most noticeable being that facing down 
Rochester Row and occupying, not unworthily, 
a fine site. The ground floor comprises a long 
series of cartways divided by sturdy Doric 
columns of unpolished granite which look quite 
equal to their function of bearing a many- 
storeyed warehouse. Just south of St. Stephen’s 


Church is a new police station with frontages to 
Rochester Row and Vincent Square, and here 
one feels the latter elevation has been some- 
what neglected. 

The site and neighbourhood of Emanuel 
Hospital is now covered with lofty blocks of 
flats amidst which the 
older ecclesiastical struc- 
tures struggle for pre- 
dominance in vain. 
When an entrance gate 
way assumes the pro- 
portions of a chancel 
arch, it is waste of 
money to build spires. 
Nothing quite so Brob- 
dingnagian in detail as 
the Hotel Windsor has 
been repeated in West- 
minster of late, nor very 
little so good.* The ar- 
chitect of that building 
possessed a strength of 
touch not traceable in 
the ‘mansions’? and 
: ‘ courts,” with  tbeir 
finicking corbels and 
columns and _ turrets. 
The new _ schools of 
Christchurch, in Buck- 
ingham Gate, are con- 
spicuous by their mo- 
desty. Attached as thev 
are to the old Bluecoat 
School, their quiet wall- 
surfaces and refined de- 
tails are doubly to be 
appreciated. 

At the north end of 
Great Smith Street isa 
a  stone-faced Gothic 
building occupied by 
the Queen Anne’s 
Bounty Office, and a 
little further on are ad- 
ditions to the Church 
House. Both these 
buildings are charac- 
terised by a certain 
hardness of detail, both 


of the Church House is neither pleasing in its 
proportions nor does it group happily with 
the Great Hall to which it is an adjunct. To 
the ordinary outsider the thought comes—if 
the Queen Anne’s Bounty Commission had 
arranged to occupy a wing of the Church 


appear to have been 
curtailed in outline by 
neighbouring rights of 
light, and the extension 


* Mr. Bentley’s Archbishop’s House is best considered in 
conjunction with the cathedral to which iv is attached. 
and dors not therefore fall within the scope of this article. 


NO, 177, QUEEN’S GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.w, 
’ ’ i 


ENTRANCEZDOORWAY, NOS, 81-83,[{QUEEN’S[GATE, WESTMINSTER, S.W, 


House some worthier memurial of the late Queen’s 
Jubilee might have been accomplished. 

Opposite “Scotland Yard” a new divisional 
police station has been completed from the 
designs of Mr. Dixon Butler. The building 
harmonises with its famous neighbour, but lacks 
the breadth of treatment and masterly touch of 
Mr. Shaw’s work, and, coming to details, one 
feels that the two chimneys on the east gable 
might well have risen from the projecting 
masonry of the principal floor, instead of being 
corbelled out but a little higher up. The 
improvement in the design of recent police 
stations over those of twenty or even twelve 
years ago is very marked. 


(To he continued.) 


The Scheme of Decoration for Westminster Bridge, 
Mr. Walter Crane points out, was originally 
planned by Professor Lantéri, Professor Moira 
co-operating. The work was carried out by 
students at the Royal College of Art, South 
Kensington, but the celluloid ‘lamps attached to 
garlands were no part of the scheme, having 
been added by other persons, 


“The House of the Seven Gables”: A Problem 
tor Architectural Students.—As already announceu, 
we offer a volume of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
Review for the most successful plan, with 
elevations or perspective, of the ‘‘ House of the 
Seven Gables,” to be sent in not later than 
July 2st. ull particulars are given on p. 
290 of our issue for June 25th. 

The Opening of the Roman Catholic Cathedral at 
Westminster, it was rumoured, would take place 
on Sunday last, and consequently the clergy at 
Archbishop’s House were overwhelmed with 
applications for tickets. The rumour was, of 
course, without foundation. In a sense the 
building is “open” now—that is to say, the 
public are admitted to view the shell on payment 
of a nominal fee, 
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TOWN SQUARES OF NORTH 
ITALY. 


{EVEN centuries ago-the characteristie which 
h most distinguished Italy from other Huro- 
pean countries was the growing importance of 
the populations of her towns, This came about 
in several different ways. Some cities managed 
to retain the privileges which had been granted 
them ages before by the Roman government, 
and to keep them more or less intact through 
all the vicissitudes of the Dark Ages. Others, 
like Venice and Genoa, had grown up in secluded 
localities where they escaped notice until they 
were strong enough to assert their power, In 
regions where the central government was 
unable to exert its functions these cities rapidly 
became strong and vigorous. Their citizens 
erected strong walls, and enacted their own laws 
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this right and from successive turmoils emerged 
the ‘“‘commune,”’ including the popolo of en- 
franchised! burghers, and the non-qualified in- 
habitants, represented by consuls from the 
different quarters. The architecture of many of 
these towns where a ‘palazzo del popolo”’ and 
“palazzo communale” rise in different streets 
perpetuates the strenuous political life of those 
stormy times. Besides these bodies there were 
the councils, known by different. names in 
different cities, but perpetuating their history 
in the name of many a gorgeous hall and stately 
building—the Parlamento, open to all inhabit- 
ants; the Gran Consiglio, only open to the 


| popolo ; and the Credenza, or private council. 


The Crusades, which brought only ruin and 
wounds to the northern nations, brought business, 
wealth and luxury to the rising commonwealths 
of the Adriatic. Italian ships sailed on every 
sea, and the palaces of the Italian nobility were 


“THE SIX BELLS,” KING’S ROAD CHELSEA, S.W. 


and elected their own magistrates in safety. 
the darkness of the general situation these 
cities or burghs appear as the only luminous 
points. From their walls, which enclosed the 
houses grouped around their cathedral asa centre, 
the burghers looked out on a country studded 
with the keeps of the feudal aristocracy lording 
it over the unconsidered serfs. 

In general the bishops. commanded mure 
popularity in the cities than the outside nobility 
or counts, and in many cases the counts were 
driven to their castles, surrounded by the 
contadini or “ counts’ men,” while the clergy 
remained to organize the town government of 
the richest and most influential burghers, ‘or 
popolo. t 
_ The popolo, it appears, did not include the 
entire people, but was a close aristocracy of 
influential families who succeeded to the autho- 
rity of the superseded count and held it by 
hereditary right. In those tumultuous times 


the remaining citizens were inclined to challenge ° 


In | gorgeous with the brilliant products of eastern 


art, while the castles of France and England 
were but little better than hovels. Italian 
factories arose on every hand, and banks and 
money-changers appeared in every city. Under 
these circumstances it is not strange that we 
find the sturdy municipalities of north Italy 
rivalling each other in erecting the beautiful 
series of town-halls which still stand second only 
to the churches in architectural interest. The 
ground floors were often open, forming a loggia, 
under whose massive arches the citizens might 
stand sheltered from the weather and discuss 
the affairs of their city. Of this class were the 
buildings at Piacenza and Cremona, Grouped 
around the town squares, which were often 
outgrown by the increasing size of the city, 
stood the palaces of the municipality, the 
cathedral, the houses of the guilds and the 
dark-fronted dwellings of the powerful town 
nobles. 


The Piazza dell’ Erbe at Verona is one of the ~ 
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most picturesque of these old Italian town 
squares. Verona itself is a city of the most 
striking and varied physiognomy. It is divided 
into two parts by the turbid and swift-flowing 
Adige, which tears in a wide semicircle through 
tbe densely populated quarters, occasionally 
rising beyond its walls to leave unmistakable 
traces of its power in ruined bridges and crumb- 
ling houses, as well as certain significant water- 
marks on sundry buildings along its banks. 
The central part of the city is a delightful 
assemblage of softly-coloured red brick and 


‘plaster buildings on narrow and curving streets. 


Beyond these are the wide and straight thorough- 
fares lined with the preductions of Sanmicheli, 
cold, stately, grammatical and formal. These 
too are often of brick, but conceal their true 
construction under a mask of yellow stucco, 
Beyond them again are the ramparts with their 
remarkable Renaissance portals, again the work 
of Sanmicheli, the foremost military engineer 


of his time, from the top of which the snowy 


range of the Venetian Alps lies in full view not 
many miles away, together with the neighbour- 
ing hillsides studded with walls and forts. For 
Verona is still a strong place, one of the most 
important bulwarks of. power of modern Italy, 
and in her barracks an army of 6,000 soldiers is 
constantly maintained in readiness to protect 
the frontier. 

The student who, after visiting Rome and 
Venice, starts on a tour among the north Italian 
towns, is apt to become somewhat indifferent to 
the often-repeated1ed brick palaces and churches 
which line the level streets of these cities of the 
plain. The details, while varying in different 
localities, yet have, much the same general 
character, and after a few repetitions fail to 
excite as much interest as they deserve. But it 
is safe to say that the most dblasé traveller will 
experience a new thrill when he emerges from 
the Via San Sebastiano into the little vegetable 
market, the Piazza dell’ Erbe of Verona. At 
one end rises the white marble pillar bearing 
the lion of St. Mark, the ancient cognizance of 
the republic of Venice which the Venetians were 
wont to erect in the market places of their subju- 
gated cities. Dark and weather-beaten buildings 
surround the square—the gloomy Municipio with 
its great brick tower, the Gothic houses of the 
merchants and the curious baroque Palazzo 
Maffei which closes up the end. In the shadow 
of these houses rise a graceful shrine in the 
Venetian style, a canopied tribune with four 
marble columns, the old seat of justice, and an 
elaborate fountain. More in evidence than all 
these are the chattering market women with 
their loads of produce, the dusty squads of 
soldiers, and the remarkable policemen with 
their long coats, tall hats and gold-headed canes. 
Asa “town square” the Piazza dell’ Erbe has 
an annex, the beautiful Piazza dei Signori, 
which is entered by a short passage. This is 
certainly the most dainty public square in all 
Italy. On one side is the charming Loggia 
with: its delicately-coloured ‘acade and _taste- 
fully-restored chambers. The woodwork of the 
ceilings both of the outer loggia and of the 
interior is remarkably interesting and typically 
Italian in detail as well as in colour. 

Around the other sides of the place are the 
aged walls of the Mercato Vecchio and the Pre- 
fettura, and but a step removed are the famous 
tombs of the Scaligers, the renowned Ghibelline 
family who raised Verona to her greatest glory 
in the fourteenth century. 

The stately tower of the Municipio, which, 
like the Torrazzo of Cremona, seems to personify 
the spirit of the city, rises above the roofs with 
its walls of time-stained brick and the scattered 
puttock holes which somehow give so much 
effect to Italian buildings and yet are so much 
avoided by modern architects. These spots of 
black give a piquancy and brilliancy to the 
mass of brickwork, like the quick black touches 
of pen or pencil in a spirited drawing. It would 
seem as though we in our decadent period 
might endure the sight of a quality in buildings 
which gave no offence to the eyes of the master- 
builders of the quattro cento. 

The old brick walls of the Mercato Vecchio 
alluded to above enclose in the courtyard one of 
the finest and most picturesque of the exterior 
stairways of Italy. The steps are covered with 
a finely-proportioned ascending loggia, and the 
railings and balustrade are most charming in 
detail. The little shops which nestle under the 
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arches complete the air of abandon which is so 
fascinating to Western eyes and which with 
the rapid progress of restorations is fast de- 
parting from the ancient buildings of Europe. 

The finest church architecturally in Verona 
is Santa Anastasia, a splendidly-proportioned 
red brick building of the thirteenth century, 
whose fine tower rises nobly above the rapid 
waters of the Adige. The group of chapels, 
transepts and gables crowned by the majestic 
campanile forms one of the most striking en- 
sembles ever carried out in brick; and the 
details of the pilasters and cornices are equally 
worthy of study. Fine as is the exterior of 
Santa Anastasia, the interior is even better, and 
it is safe to say that a more complete or beautiful 
composition in the Italian Gothic style does not 
exist. Not only is the plan beautifully pro- 
portioned, but the entire scheme of colour 
decoration is carried out consistently and com- 
pletely. The decorations of the vaulting in the 
late Gothic style, dating from 1437, are par- 
ticularly worthy the notice of the student of 
decoration. The church contains a large number 
of works of art and is full of interest in every 
corner. The great west door, for example, is a 
particularly attractive example of early car- 
pentry work, with numerous small square panels 
and carved edges. 

The river, which flows just behind the church, 
is one of the most picturesque features of Verona, 
Wide and strong, it courses foaming through the 
town incidentally turning the wheels of a 
number of floating water- mills which tug 
strenuously at their moorings and threaten 
momentarily to start down the stream, The 
newer bridges of the Adige show many marks 
of the violence of the stream in time of flood, 
but the old red brick Ponte del Castel Vecchio, 
one arch of which spans 160ft., at the upper 
end of the town, still stands after six centuries 
as firm as ever and makes, with its Ghibelline 
parapets and grim brick castle, a splendid bit of 
colour above the curving river. The old castle, 
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the abode of Can Grande IL., the greatest of the 
Scaligeri, from which the bridge leads to the 
opposite shore, is in itself one of the curiosities 
of Verona, but one which the public are not 
allowed to examine. 

Beyond the Castel Vecchio you follow the 
embankment of the river for some distance, 
while the houses grow thinner, until, turning 
through a short street, past gardens and orchards, 
you emerge on the sleepy and grass-grown Piazza 
San Zeno, a spot the most typical of old Italy 
that is to be found in the entire peninsula, The 
quaint yellow marble facade of the church, 
richly stained by time, with its grotesque carved 
animals and figures, is balanced by a sturdy 
square brick tower with forked parapets. and 
massive walls. The brick tower, which has no 
particular architectural features, finds its special 
value in the colour contrast of its glowing red 
surface with the soft yellow of the~ church 
fagade, completing a most picturesque and 
striking composition, which without it would 
be almost commonplace, as may be seen by 
covering it for the moment with the hand. 

Allusion was made just above to the bridge of 
the Castel Vecchio. The brick bridges of Italy 
might form the subject for a study which would 
reveal a mine of unworked material for the use 
of our latter-day practitioners in municipal art. 
There is one at the entrance of the old town of 
Pavia, not far from Verona, which seems almost 
the ideal of what a bridge ought to be. The 
simple, powerful arches stride nonchalantly 
across the waters of the Ticino, carrying the 
delightfully quaint roof and bearing on their 
central pier the brick chapel which gives the 
central point of dignity and repose to the com- 
position, The medizxval bridges, like those of 
Pavia and Verona and that of Montauban in 
France, seem to convey a most satisfying im- 
pression of quiet strength and suitability, form- 
ing a happy mean between the airy grace of the 
bridges of modern Paris and the sullen inertia 
of the structures of ancient Rome. 


Correspondence. 


Architectural Shams. 
To the Kditor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


39, ONSLOW ROAD, RICHMOND HILL, 
SURREY. 

S1r,—I should feel greatly obliged if any 
reader would kindly inform me of any architec- 
tural shams there may be in his locality ; such, 
for example, as the dummy gate-lodge with 
painted windows at the Richmond Gate entrance 
to the Park here, or the imitation ruin that 
helps to disfigure Hel Pie Island. I am already 
acquainted with many shams of this kind in 
various parts of the country, but there must be 
numerous others equally bad, though less popu- 
larly known, and it is with the object of learning 
something of these that I make the above 
request. I may say that I desire the information 
for certain literary purposes,— Yours truly, 


Gap eel bivAYs 


Leigh Infirmary Competition. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL. 
LoNnpDoN, E.C. 

Sir,—I submitted a set of drawings in the 
recent competition for an infirmary at Leigh, — 
Lancashire. I forwarded the nominal sum of 
5s. for particulars and plan of site. At the 
close of the competition I was informed by the 
hon. secretary of the Infirmary Committee that 
the 5s. was in payment for the conditions and 
that the money was retained on the advice of 
the assessor (who, by the way, is the hon. secre 
tary of the R.I.B.A.). Surely this is an unusual 
proceeding on the part of an assessor appointed 
by the Institute and a travesty of the suggestions 
issued by them for the conduct of architectural 
competitions,— Yours truly, : 

ASSOCIATE. 
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Law Cases. 


Handsworth Building By-Laws: A Series of 
Prosecutions.-—At the Handsworth Police Court 
recently several cases brought by the urban district 
council against local builders for contravening 
the by-laws were heard. A builder and con- 
tractor named Evan Thomas was fined £5 and 
10s. costs for not depositing a plan of some 
stables which he had erected. He was also fined 
£3 and costs for erecting a shed with walls of 
wood and a corrugated iron roof instead of 
“ brick, stone or other hard incombustible sub- 
stances.” John Davies was summoned for 
erecting a building not in accordance with plans 
deposited: this summons was dismissed, but a 
fine of £3 and costs was inflicted for not 
‘properly bonding and solidly putting togetber 
every brick wall 
with good mortar 
or cement” as re- 
quired by the by- 
laws. §8.J. Davies 
was fined £3 and 
8s. 6d. costs for 
building a bedroom 


wall over a kitchen 
43in. thick instead 
of 9in. H. Roberts 


was finel £3 and 


£1 11s. 6d. -costs 


(including analyst's 
fee) for using bad 
mortar in eleven 
houses on the Far- 
croft estate: the 


building inspector 


stated that the mor- 


tar “consisted 
largely of garden 
soil.” G. Gee was 
fined £5 and 8s. 6d. 
costs for not de- 
positing plans and 
using materials 
other than those 
stipulated in the 
by-laws. 

Right to Drain into Sewers.—The case of The 
London County Council v. The Acton Urban 
District Council recently came before the Court 
of Appeal. The plaintiffs claimed from the 
defendants £225 9s. 5d. and interest, pursuant 
to the London County Council (Acton Sewage) 
Act, 1898, for the use of the metropolitan main 
drainage system. The defence was that the 
plaintiffs were only entitled to recover 


T 


‘ 


£97 16s. 6d., which sum the defendants paid 
into court. The point in dispute was as to the 
number of houses which had obtained a prescrip- 
tive right to drain into the Stamford Brook 
sewers, one of which passed along the boundary 
between the plaintiff's district and the County 
of London, while the other passed through the 
defendant's district into the County of London. 
The plaintiffs assumed that all houses or build- 
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ings connected with the Stamford Brook sewers 
before January lst, 1856—when the Metropolitan 
Management Act came into force—and no others 
had acquired a prescriptive right to drain into 
the sewers in question. The defendants con- 
tended that all houses and buildings which had 
drains connected with the Stamford Brook 
sewers, and had used them for the legal pericd 
of prescription on July 25th, 1898, when the 
London County Council 
(Acton Sewage) Act was 
passed, had acquired a pre- 
scriptive right to drain into 
the Stamford Brook sewers 
within the meaning of sec- 
tion 3 (1) (a) of the Act, and 
ought to be excluded in esti- 
mating the ratable value of 
the property assessable. Mr. 
Justice Ridley gave judgment 
fu if in favour of the plaintiffs. 
| The defendants appealed. -— 
er | The Court dismissed the 
= appeal. The Master of the 

7 Rolls said that in his opinion 

[ the words ‘“ other than houses 

or buildings having acquired 


raya ly 


os a prescriptive right to drain 
' into the Stamford Brook 
f sewers” had reference to a 
mnt Hit ill i, true prescriptive right in the 

1 ual legal sense, and were not 
applicable to a mere user for 
twenty years apart from any 
ta legal right. It seemed to him 
to be obvious that the inten- 
tion of the Legislature was 
to safeguard rights which 
already existed, and that the 
exclusion was meant to cover 
only those houses possessing 
then rights of drainage, for 
which it would not be fair 
that any further payment 
should be demanded. He 
therefore thought the judg- 
ment of Mr. Justice Ridley 
should be affirmed. 
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ROYAL WELSH WAREHOUSE 
AND FACTORY. 


HE accompanying illustrations show the 
more important of the buildings erected 
during recent years for Messrs. Pryce Jones, 
Ltd., of Newtown, to meet the growing require- 
ments of their business. The first section of the 
Royal Welsh Warehouse was built in 1879, the 
late Mr. David Walker being the -architect. 
This building has now been more than doubled 
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DOORWAY OF WAREHOUSE. 


in size by the extension approaching comple- 
tion. Mr. George Hornblower, F.R.1I.B.A., of 
London, is the architect, and Messrs, Edward 
Davies & Son, of Newtown, are the builders. 
The same architect and builders were responsi- 
ble for the new factory, built in 1895, and for 
the electric generating station opened last year, 
and also for the laundry buildings completed 
last year. The bridge shown as connecting the 
factory with the extensions of the warehouse is 
from the designs of the architect, and the 
tender of Messrs. Dorman, Long & Co., Ltd., 
has been accepted for the structural steelwork. 
Messrs. Rubery & Co. supplied the steel stanchions 
and girders for the laundry, and Messrs. Dorman, 
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Long & Co. those for the factory and ware- 
house. Best pressed red bricks are used through- 
out the buildings, the whole of the brickwork 
being in Portland cement. All the cornices, 
sills, copings, &c., throughout are in Grinshill 
stone, as is also the carving. Mr. W. Roberts, 
of Welshpool, has executed the whole of the 
mason’s work throughout the buildings. Glazed 
brick facings are largely used internally, and 
the doors and much of the joiner’s work are in 
oak. Messrs. Burstall & Monkhouse supervised 
the electrical installation; Messrs. Davey, Pax- 
man & Co. supplying the boilers, &c. A section 
of the ground floor of the warehouse extension 
has been leased to the Government as a post- 
office by special arrangement, for the convenience 
of Messrs. Pryce Jones in connection with their 
immense country and foreign trade. 


THE BIRKBECK BANK. 


HE new buildings of the Birkbeck Bunk are 
now almost completed, The portion extend- 
ing along Southampton Buildings to the back of 
Staple Inn is even more elaborately treated than 
the Holborn front. The architect is Mr. T. E. 
Knightley, F.R.I.B.A., of Messrs. Knightley & 
Battisbury, Cannon Street, who also designed 
the Queen’s Hall. The buildings cover about 
an acre of ground—the freehold cf the bank— 
and a new road has been constructed on the 
eastern side, called, rather cumbrously, Staple 
Inn Buildings Road. The lie of the land on the 
south side presented a rather difficult problem, 
as it necessitated an obtuse angle between the 
eastern and the southern lines of the building. 
There is no waste of space; the numerous 
corridors are all well-lighted and the rooms on 
the various floors are provided with reflectors of 
varying dimensions, 80 that the upper ones do 
not in any appreciable degree obstruct the direct 
rays of the sun from those of the lower rooms. 
Even in the basement there is a much better 
access of light than is to be found, for 
example. in chambers similarly placed in Lin- 
coln’s Inn. There are four staircases, easy to 
mount, from several points of which one can 
look from the ground floor to the roof, spacious 
landings and no divisions separating one part of 
the building from the rest, although, as means 
of safety against fire, isolation is made easy by a 
number of iron doors. <A very large number of 
offices and shops are provided. 
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The bank itself is a circular-domed room 
considerably larger than the main room in the 
Bank of England. Its diameter is 72ft. and its 
height about the same. - Outside the counters tis 
a space 10ft. wide, floored with indiarubber to 
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MAIN 


prevent resonance, and seats and tables for 
customers. There are also a writing-room, a 
waiting-hall and a room for opening new 
accounts ; the board-room is an exceedingly 
elaborate apartment. Around the dome is a 
gallery in which the Land Building Societies’ 
business is carried on. Beneath the floor and 
extending over the ample strong-room below 
are semicircular iron arches, not quite reaching 
the sides, so as to obviate any thrust of the 
arches. There are many strong-rooms and safes 
provided for customers and others who may 
wish to rent them from the bank, There is a 
fine well, of which the water has been analysed 
by Professor Attwood and pronounced to be pure 
and soft. Plenty of lifts are provided, and the 
electricity for lighting purposes is produced on 
the premises. The heating of the corridors is 
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by steam radiators, the heating and ventilation 
being by Blackman. Internally and externally 
the walls are faced with imperishable salt-glazed 
terra-cotta in colours approved by Sir William 
Richmond and readily cleaned. In respect of 
decoration there are outside on the east and 
south busts of distinguished men—some of 

* whom, like William Hazlitt, who lived on the 
spot, bring local associations. Around the dome 
are sixteen compartments of fresco, each con- 
taining a subject suggestive of the business of 
banking, or, ag in the case of the figure of the 
lamented manager, Mr. Ravenscroft, with a dog 
representing fidelity and an eagle representing 
foresight, at his feet, and of the picture repre- 
senting the run on the bank ten years ago, 
suggestive of the bank’shistory. The contractor 
is Mr. Charles Wall; the terra-cotta work is by 
Messrs. Doulton, and a portion of the tiling by 
Messrs. Boote & Co. 


Bricks and Mortar. 


APHORISM FOR THE WEEK. 


They builded a tower to shiver the sky and 
wrench the stars apart, 

Till the Devil grunted behind the bricks: 
striking, but is it art ?” 

The stone was dropped by the quarryside, and 
the idle derrick swung, 

While each man tatked of the aims of art, and 
each in an alien tongue. 

—KIPLING 
(“* The Conundrum of the Workshops”’). 
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THE design for a small private 
a school ae submitted e com- 
petition for the A.A. Medal. Accommodation 
is provided for sixteen boarders and thirty- 
four day scholars, with a master’s house. 
Cross-ventilated dormitories are arranged on the 
first floor.—The villas at Harpenden are built 
of red bricks up to the level of the string, and 
‘above this of rough-cast and _half-timbered 
work. The roofs are covered with red tiles. 
The architect is Mr. J. Percy Hall, A.R.1.B.A., of 
6, Victoria Grove, Kensington, W. 


THE first contract for the 


poatrernty: erection of the new University 
Buildings. buildings in the Edgbaston 


Park Road has been secured 
by a local firm. Messrs. Smith & Pitts, of 
Moseley Road, have received a letter from 
Messrs. Aston Webb & KH. Ingress Bell, archi- 
tects, of Westminster, informing them that their 
tender for the power station and fitting shop has 
been accepted. The le'ter also states that the 
question of the acceptance ot a tender for the 
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A PRIVATE SCHOOL FOR FIFTY BOYS: GROUND PLAN. 


foundations of the University buildings is still 
under ‘the consideration of the Council. The 
whole of the work, when completed, will amount 
to something like a quarter of a million. The 
work is to be executed ‘in sections, and the 
present plans provide for five sections out of a 
probable totalof a dozen. The contract secured 
by Messrs. Smith & Pitts is for the first of these 
blocks. 


: DurinG the progress of the 
en pl es ey present restoration of St. 
* Patrick’s Cathedral, Dublin, a 
remarkable discovery was made, that underneath 
plaster of the time of William and Mary real and 
beautiful thirteenth-century stonework had lain 
hidden for generations. Not only Ireland but 
all lovers of archzeology and ecclesiastical monu- 
ments owe a debt of gratitude to Lord Iveagh, 
whose timely generosity has arrested the decay 
that threatened to bring the cathedral tottering 
to its fall, a decay largely due to a fatal mistake 
in the restorations of 1845, when soft stone from 
Normandy was employed instead of the durable 
Somerset or Portland stone, capable of with- 
standing the vagaries of the Irish climate for 
seven centuries. Besides the gift of the new 
organ, Lord Iveagh has caused it to be moved 
from the north transept to a fine organ-chamber 
reached by a beautiful spiral staircase of stone, 
copied from one in Mayence Cathedral. Two 
flying buttresses outside complete the work, and 
are in perfect harmony with the beautiful 
thirteenth-century character of the whole. 


ADJOINING Fyvie Church there 
has just been erected a monu- 
mental structure which will 
enclose the burial-place of the family of Mr, 
Forbes-Leith, of Fyvie. The work was entrusted 
to Messrs. A. Macdonald & Co., Ltd., Aberdeen 
Granite Works. The structure consists of three 
sections forming a semi-hexagon, adjoining the 
church, and abutting on the wall of the church- 
yard at one side. It differs from the ordinary 
mausoleum in being an open structure without 
a roof, the floor being formed into paths, flower 
beds and gravelled spaces. Looking towards 
the end of the enclosure, the wall on the left 
contains three square panels filled with inscrip- 
tions; the end is in the form of a sedile or seat 
elaborately carved ; while the wall on the right, 
which is the longest of the three, contains 
six panels, two of which will eventually be 
inscribed. Granite of a rich red tint is the 
material used throughout. Mr. Forbes-Leith 
secured details from various historical buildings 
in Scotland and elsewhere, and these have been 
incorporated. The main structure of the walls 
is of large finely-dressed blocks, carefully jointed, 
and surmounted by a cornice with moulded 
dentils and a broad frieze, which carries an in- 
scription in letters about 6in. in length. The 
extremities of the left wall are finished by 
columns with bases of unique form, and foliated 
capitals carved in high relief, and surmounting 
the capitals are finials in the shape of elongated 
pyramids, carved on all sides with arabesque 
patterns, after the style of the Montgomery 
Monument at Largs. Similar columns and 
finials flank each side of the sedile, and terminate 


A Novel Family 
Monument. 


the wall on the right, there being four in all, 
but the sedile capitals are of more ornate design. 
The sedile has an elliptical-arched canopy with 
panelled spandrels, the superstructure consisting 
of a panel in which is carved the family coat- 
of-arms, supported by carved scrolls, above the: 
panel being a scrolled pediment enriched with 
the Scottish tnistle in high relief, the whole 
being crowned by the finials already referred to. 
Within the enclosure is set up a Celtic monu- 
ment in Kemnay granite—a copy of the famous 
Inveraray Cross. 


THE annual meeting of the 
Palestine Exploration Fund 
was held recently. Sir Charles 
Wilson delivered an address upon recent re- 
searches in the low-lying country of Judah, in 
which district the site of ancient Gath had been 
located. Upon a point which afforded a striking 
view of the battlefield upon which David slew 
Goliath remnants of pottery had been found, 
and among the discoveries in this district was 
a monolith which evidently formed one of the 
“high-places” often referred to in the Old 
Testament. Remarkable caves were also found, 
which at some period between 1200 and 1500 
B.C. were inhabited, and there was archzeolo- 
gical evidence that cremation was practised by 
the cave dwellers. The pottery, which was 
clearly of pre-Israelite origin, was similar to 
specimens unearthed by Professor Flinders Petrie 
in Egypt, and believed by him to have been 
introduced by an immigration before the first 
dynasty. It bore strong indications of Myce- 
nean and Pheenician influence, and approxi- 
mated very nearly to pottery found in the 
Hittite capital in Asia Minor. The observations 
made near the Dead Sea, showed that there had 
been a fallin the level of the sea after a fall 
lasting for a very long time. It was hoped that 
further researches would discover the layer of 
burned coal and ashes which marked the de- 
struction of the town of Gezer by Pharaoh, the 
father-in-law of King Solomon, who afterwards 
gave the site to his daughter. Similar layers, 
very well marked, had’ already been found in 
Palestine, and they had been of the greatest 
use in dating finds of pottery and other remains. 


Discoveries in 
Palestine. 


THE Council of the Society of 
Arts offer the Fothergill prize 
of £50 snd a silver medal for 
a paper on “ Existing Laws, By-Laws and Re- 
gulations relating to Protection from Fire, with 
Criticisms and Szggestions.” The paper should 
consist of about eight to ten thousand words, 
aod be written with a view to its being reai 


A Prize Essay on 
Fire Protectioa. 


and discussed at an ordinary meeting of the 


Society. Papers submitted for the prize must 
be sent to the secretary on or before October Ist, 
1902. Hach paper must be typewritten and 
bear a motto, the name of the writer being 
enclosed in a sealed envelope with a similar 
motto. The judges will be appointed by the 
Council. The Council reserve the right of 
withholding the prize or of awarding a smaller 
prize or smaller prizes if in the opinion of the 
judges no paper deserving the full award is 
sent in. 
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Engineering Notes. 


The Additions to the Borough Hospital, Eastbourne, 
are being supplied by Messrs, HE. H. Shorland & 
Brother, of Manchester, with their patent Man- 
chester stoves with ornamental tiled sides and 
descending smoke flues, 


Electric Light at Taunton.—Important exten- 
sioas to the Corporation’s electric light works 
have been made, Taunton was the first town 
in the United Kingdom to adopt a system of 
public lighting by electricity. The works have 
now been brought thoroughly up to date at a 
cost of £18,000, and the capacity of the station 
is 1,600 h.p. 

Embankment Tramway Rejected.—In the House 
of Lords last week, on the motion of Lord 
Newton, an instruction to the Committee was 
passed that clause 5 of the L.C.C. (Subways and 
Tramways) Bill be struck out. This clause 
refers to the proposed tramway along the 
Embankment from Westminster Bridge to 
Waterloo Bridge, where it would connect 
with the shallow tramway to be formed from 
Theobald’s Road, and under the new street from 
Holborn to the Strand. 


Engineering at Liverpool University.—The annual 
prize distribution to students of the Walker 
Wngineering Laboratories, University College, 
Liverpool, and opening of a new annexe to the 
laboratories, took place recently. The new 
annexe consists of a room which will be used 
fur moulding, casting and forging, Forges, 
moulding bench and other equipment have been 
provided. A new research-room has also been 
added. The year just closed has witnessed a 
further growth of the engineering school. The 
total number of registered day engineering 
students during the year had been 131, that of 
the previous year being 107, 


The Stair Tractor.—The lift is to be found in 
most large buildings, and a movable staircase 
has already made its appearance. It has, how- 
ever, fallen to Mr. Louis Brennan, well-known 
in connection with the manufacture of torpedos, 
to strike the happy medium. Mr, Brennan has 
invented a special kind of stair-rail to which a 
handle is attached. To ascend the stairs the 
handle is grasped, and a button at its base 
pressed with tne thumb; the handle at one 
proceeds upwards parallel to the hand-rail, 
giving a very appreciable help in making the 
ascent. Accurding to the degree of pressure 
brought to bear by the thumb on the button of 
the handle, so the pace of the ascent is regulated. 
On being released the handle returns of its own 
accord to the foot of the stairs. As an assist- 
ance in carrying weights up a long flight of 
stairs the invention is also most valuable. The 
tractor is worked by pneumatic power generated 
by a small electric, gas, hot-air or oil engine, or 
from the mains; or, if preferred, a half-an- 
hour’s hand: pumping will store enough force for 
a day’s use. ‘I'here is nothing to get out of 
order in the appliance aud uo danger. The 
progress is arrested as soon as the pressure of 
the thumb is removed, the handle remains 
where it was, and by a special contrivance of a 
most ingenious character it can withstard 
any strain on it, he address of Mr. Brennan 
is Woodlands, Gillingham, New Brompton, 
Chatham. 


The Iron and Steel Institute will hold its autumn 
meeting at Diisseldorf on Wednesday and 
Thursday, September 3rd and 4th, 1902, Mr. 
K. Schroedter, general secretary of the Society 
of German Ironmaste1s, has consented to act 
as hon. local secretary, and an influential 
reception committee has been formed. The 
directors of the Norddeutscher Lloyd have 
generously offered to the members attending the 
meeting complimentary first-class passages, 
including table, to the number of 250, by the 
s.s. * Kronprinz Wilhelm” (15,000 tons, 35,0U0 
1.H.P.) upon that ship’s homeward voyage (from 
New York) to Bremen on September Ist from 
Plymouth. The provisional programme of the 
meeting is as follows :—On Tuesday, September 
2nd, the members will arrive at Diisseldoif. 
On Wednesday, September 3rd, the president, 
council and members will be received by the 
civic authorities and by the reception committee 
in the Municipal Concert Hall (Stiidtische 
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Tonhalle), <A selection of papers will subse- 
quently be read and discussed. In the afternoon 
a visit will be paid to the Diisseldorf Exhibition, 
where groups will be formed under the guidance 
of English-speaking experts for the purpose of 
examining the various sections of mining, metal- 
lurgy and machinery. In the evening the Mayor 
and Corporation of Diisseldorf hold a conversa- 
zione and concert. On Thursday, September 
4th, the morning will be devoted to the reading 
and discussion of papers, and the afternoon to 
visits to the exhibition and to works in the 
immediate vicinity. In the evening the reception 
committee and the ladies’ committee will be 
entertained at a banquet. On Friday, Sep- 
tember 5th, the whole day will be devoted to 
visits to works. Five groups will probably. be 
formed, proceeding respectively to Hssen (the 
Krupp establishment), Dortmund (the ‘‘ Union” 
Company, the Hoerde Works, the Hosch Steel- 
works), Ruhrort (the Phoenix Works, the 
“Rheinische Stahlwerke”), Oberhausen (the 
Gutehoffnungshiitte), Duisburg (the Vulcan 
Works, the Duisburger Maschinenbau Actien- 
Gesellschaft, formerly Bechem & Kretman), 
In the evening the exhibition grounds will be 
specially illuminated in honour of the institute. 
On Saturday, September 6th, there will be an 
excursion to the picturesque district of Vohwinkel, 
to the Hlberfeld suspended railway, and to the 
Kaiserbridge near Miingsten. The party will 
return to Diisseldorf by 4 p.m. In addition to 
the visits and excursions mentioned, a limited 
number of members will leave Diisseldorf on 
Friday evening to visit the Peine and IIsede 
works, and a similar party to visit works in the 
Saar district. 


BUILDING NOTES AND 
MEMORANDA.—IV. 


By T, E, COLEMAN, F.S.I. 


(Continued from p. 304, No. 385.) 


Plasterer. 

100 yds. super. of rendering = 28 bushels of 
chalk lime, 40 bushels of sand and 2 bushels of 
hair = l3yds. of lime, 2 cubic yds. of sand and 
28lb. of hair approximately. 

100yds. super. of render and set = 36 bushels 
of chalk lime, 40 bushels of sand and 2 bushels 
of hair = 2yds, of lime, 2 cub. yds. of sand and 
28lbs. of hair. 

100yds. super. of render, float and set = 60 
bushels of chalk lime, 80 bushels of sand and 
4 bushels of hair = 323yds. of lime, 4 cub. yds. of 
sand and 56lbs, of hair. 

100yds. super. of lath, plaster and set = 20 
bundles of laths, 9,000 nails, 36 bushels of chalk 
lime, 45 bushels of sand and 3 bushels of hair, 

1 bundle of laths and 450 nails = 5yds, super. 
of lathing approximately. 

1 bushel of Portland cement = 23yds. super. 
of sin. rendering = 2yds, super. of fin. rendering 
= ltyds. super. of lin, rendering. 

1 bushel cement and 1 bushel sand = 4hyds, 
super. of }in, rendering = 3}yds, super. of fin. 
reudering = 24yds, super. of lin. readering. 

1 bushel cement and 2 bushels sand = 64yds. 
super. of Zin. rendering = 4}yds. super. of fin. 
rendering = 31yds. super. of lin. rendering. 

100yds. super. of limewhiting = 1 bushel of 
chalk lime for one-coat work = 1}? bushels of 
lime for two-coat work. 

100yds. super. of whitening = 12\bs. whiting, 
lb, blue black and 2 gals. of size. 

1 gal. of size = lb. of glue and 1 gal. of 
water. 

1 bundle of laths = 500ft. run nominal = 360 
to 400ft. actual = 100 laths 4ft. long = 110 
laths 3ft. 6in. long = 120 laths 3ft. long. 

Single laths = }in. to 3;in. thick and about 
lin. wide. 

Lath and half = jin, thick and about lin. 
wide. 

Double laths = in. thick and about lin, 
wide, 

1 bushel of hair = 141bs. approximately, 

1 cud. ft. of hair = 111bs,. approximately. 


Plumber. 


Milled sheet-lead is rolled in sheets about 
30ft. long and from 6ft. to 7ft. wide. It may be 


obtained of any weight varying from 2lbs. to 
20lbs. per ft. super. For aprons, flashings, &c., 
5lbs, lead is generally used; hips and ridges, 
6lbs. lead ; ruofs, flats, gutters, and cisterns, 7lbs. 
lead ; soil pipes, 8lbs, thickness of lead, 

Drawn lead pipes may be obtained in various 
thicknesses, the weight or thickness of any 
particular section being stated in lbs. per yd, 
run of pipe. Lead pipes jin., jin., }in., :in., 
gin., 4in., and lin. diameter are manufactured in 
coils of 20yds, or in lengths of 5yds. 

Pipes ljin., ljin., 1gin. and 2in. diameter are 
made in coils of 12yds. or in lengths of 4yds. 
whilst 2}in., 2sin., 3in., 34in,, 4in., 4}in., 5in. 
and 6in, diameter pipes are sold in 10ft. lengths. 


Weight and Thickness of Milled Sheet-Lead, 


E es roxin 
ee eee Thickness, Pa tence 

lbs. inches. inches, 

1 °017 — 

2 “034 — 

3 051 212 

4 -068 qs 

5 085 — 

6 101 ds 

7 “118 x 

8 135 2 

9 -142 _ 
10 169 4 


WEIGHT OF LEAD SERVICE-PIPES. 


Light or com- Middling - A 
mon quality. quality. Strong quality. 
Da- = 
meter. : ‘ ¢ 
Thick- | Web") thick. | Ween! rhick- | Woe 
Dees. Tun) | eo exons Bee ea neritic 
| 
inches, | inches. | ]bs. inches. | Ibs. inches.| Ibs. 
3 aL 1°07 “14° 15 L340 ae a 20" ae 0U 
A 12 1°50 “15 2°00 "20 3°00 
1 “13 2°25 “16 3°OU 21 |. 4°00 
14 “14 3°00 18) | 4°00 *23 5°34 
13 “15 4°00 “19° Phot *22 6°00 
2 “16 5°00 20 6°66 23 | 8:00 
24 “17. 6°..0 *2u 8°6> *24 | 11°00 
WEIGHT OF D&AWN LEAD  SOIL- AND 


VENTILATING-PIPES PER 10FT, LENGTH. 


Weight per 10ft. length. 
Internal 
diameter of | 
pipe. 7lb. thick- | 8ib. thick- | 10Ib, thick- 
ness or *]1lin. | ness or *13in. | ness or *16in, 
inches. lbs. Ibs, lbs. 
23 4x 5D = 
3 57 66 _ 
3} 67 76 97 
4 76 87 110 
4h 85 97 122 
5 94 107 136 
6 112 128 | 164 
Glazier. 


For ordinary glazing purposes the description 
of glass known as sheet-glass is in general use. 
At one time crown-glass was largely used, but it 
is now superseded by sheet-glass, The average 
size of ordinary “sheet”’-glass as manufactured 
is about 4ft. 2in. by 3ft., whilst ‘‘ crown ”-glass 
is blown into circular tables or discs from 4ft. 
to 5ft. in diameter. 

Crown-glass is manufactured in two thick- 
nessess, known respectively as wswal thickness 
and eatra thickness, Each description is graded 
into four glazing qualities--best, seconds, 
thirds, and fourths or coarse. Superior qualities, 
known as A and B picture qualities, may also 
be obtained. ‘ Usual” crown-glass is about 
yoin. thick and weighs about 10oz. per ft. 
super.; ‘‘extra”’ crown-glass averages j;';in. 
thick and 16oz. per ft. super. 

British sheet-glass as general y used for glaz- 
ing may be obtained in six different thicknesses 
or weights, namely, 150z., 2loz., 260z., 320z., 
360z. and 420z. per ft. super.; but the two 
latter are not in much request, as _plate- 
glass is generally specified when thick glass is 
required. Each thickness or weight of glass is 
graded into best, seconds, thirds and fourths 
glazing qualities, The glass is sold in crates 
containing sheets of assorted average sizes and 
superficial contents, and the price per super. 
ft, varies according to the weight, quality 
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and superficial area of the sheets. | Sheet-glass 
may be obtained up to the following extreme 
widths and lengths at an extra charge, but these 
limits of length and width cannot be combined 
in the same sheet :— 


. Extreme Extreme Extreme 
Thickness. length. width. area. 
OZS. inches. inches. ft. super. 
15 60 40 15 
21 90 50 26 
26 90 50 25 
32 85 50 21 
36 70 d4 ile 
42 70 44 15 


The extreme area mentioned, taken in con- 
nection with the extreme length or width 
required in any particular case, will indicate 
approximately the corresponding limit of width 
or length. 

Foreign sheet-glass is sold in five glazing 
qualities, viz., best, seconds, thirds, fourths 
and coarse. The various thicknesses or weights 
obtainable are 15oz., 210z., 260z., 280z. and 320z, 
per ft. super. The average stock size of foreign 
sheet-glass is about 4ft. 6in. by 3ft. 

British polished plate-glass is sold in three 
qualities, viz.:—ordinary, best and silvering. 
The ordinary stock description is jin, thick, but 
it may also be obtained in ,, 3.8, and lin. 
thickness if specially ordered. Hxtra rates are 
also charged for +in. plates over 100ft. super. 

1 crate of crown glass = 18 tables of “ usual” 
thickness and averaging 4ft. 6in, diameter = 36 
slabs of “usual” thickness = 12 tables of 
‘extra’? thickness and averaging 4ft. 4in. 
diameter = 24 slabs of “extra” thickness. 

1 crate of British sheet-glass =40 sheets of 
l5oz. glass (average stock sizes) = 34 sheets of 
2loz. glass = 28 sheets of 260z. glass. 

1 case of foreign sheet-glass = 300 ft. super. 
of l5oz. thirds, fourths, or’ coarse quality 
glass== 200ft. super. of all other qualities and 
weights. 


Average Thickness and Weight of Sheet-glass. 


Weight. Thickness. 
per ft. super. 
Oz. inches. 
15 ps 
21 10 
26 t 
32 2 
56 4 
42 + 
Painter. 


For outside work boiled linseed oil should be 
used for mixing with paint, raw linseed oil 
being only suitable for internal painting. 

Stopping woodwork in ordinary plain paint- 
ing requires about llb of putty for every 20yds. 
super. : 

1 pint of knotting varnish = allowance for 
100yds, super. of plain painting. 

1lb. of paint —3syds, super. of painting on 
brickwork or stone =5 yds. super. on woodwork 
= 6 yds. super. on ironwork (approximately). 

1 gallon of ordinary paint =18lbs, to 241bs, 
weight =3 pints of linseed oil, # pint turpen- 
tine, 11bs, driers, 121bs. to 171bs. white lead in oil 
and 3b. of dry colour (approximately.) Vote.— 
Ordinary paints are made with white lead asa 
base, but for pure and brilliant greens, reds, 
blues, &c., various other metallic oxides or 
sulphides are used. 

1 gallon of priming coat = 45yds. super. of 
plain painting on brick or stone = 80yds. super. 
on woodwork = 95yds. super on ironwork. 

1 gallon of red or dark paint = 70yds. super, of 
plain painting on brick or stone = 100yds. super. 
on woodwork = 120yds. super. on ironwork. 

1 gallon of white or light paint = 65yds. 
super. of plain painting on brick or stone = 
95yds. super. on woodwork = 110yds. super, on 
ironwork. 

100yds. super. of 4-coat work (average) = 54\bs. 
white lead in oil, 2 galls, of linseed oil, 3 pints 
turpentine, 1lb. driers, 1lb. of dry colour, 5lbs. 
of putty, 1 pint of knotting, 3lb. pumice stone 
and 3 quire of glass-paper. 

l gallun of varnish = 100yds. super. of plain 
varnishing approximately. 

1 gallon of tar = 20yds. super. tarring first 
coat = 25yds. super. tarring second coat. 


Paper-hanger. 


Wallpaper is sold by the “piece” or roll. 
One piece of English-made wallpaper will cover 
a nett area of 6 super. yds. of wall-surface, 

safter allowing for irregular cuttings -and waste, 
whilst a piece of French-made wallpaper covers 
a nett wall area of about 4yds. super. In com- 
puting the number of pieces required to paper a 
room (including allowance for waste) divide the 
total super. ft. of wall-surface by 54, and. the 
result will give the number of pieces of English- 
made paper required. For French wallpapers 
divide by 35 to:ascertain the number of pieces 
required. 

1 piece (English) = 12yds, run and 21in.' wide 
= Tyds. super. 

1 piece (French) =9yds, run and 18in. wide 
= 4hyds. super. 

Gilder. 

There are two varieties of gilding, known as 
“ oil-gilding ” and “ water-gilding” respéctively. 
In “oil-gilding’’ the gold leaf is applied to 
surfaces which have previously received a pre- 
paratory coating of gold size consisting of size, 
linseed oil and a little ochre or other. colouring 
matter. This form of gilding is used for all 
external work, as it is capable of withstanding 
the weather, and is also.used for decorative work 
generally. Water-gilding is adopted chiefly for 
picture-frame work and for internal ornamenta- 
tion. requiring to be burnished. Surfaces re- 
quiring to be water-gilt receive 4 or 5 coats of 
whiting and size. The prepared surface is then 
thoroughly wetted with water, and the gold leaf 
gently floated on. Oil-gilding may be washed 
without injury, whilst water-gilding is too 
delicate to withstand such usage. Gold leaf is 
manufactured in 3 thicknesses, known as singles, 
doubles and trebles. It is made up into books 
containing twenty-five leaves each. Gold leaf is 
sold at per 1,000 leaves, or retail at per book. 

1 book of gold leaf = 25 leaves (each 3jin. by 
34in.) = 1ft. 10in, super. =1}ft. super. of plain 
gilding, including waste. = 

1 hundred of gilding =100 leaves = 4 books 
= 5ft. super. of gilding approximately. 

1 thousand of gold leaf=1,000 leaves = 40 
books = 50ft. super. of gilding approximately. 


Hlectrician 


Ohm’s Law.—The intensity or strength of an 
electric current in a conductor is directly pro- 
portional to the difference of potential cr pres- 
sure at the ends of the conductor, ard inversely 
proportional to the resistance of the conductor. 
This fundamental statement is called “ Ohm’s 
law” after Dr. Ohm, who scientifically investi- 
gated the action of electrical currents. 


Measures of Electricity. 


1 volt = unit of electromotive force (H.M.F.). 
This term is used to denote the potential or 
pressure of an electric current in a somewhat 
similar way as “lbs, pressure per sq. in.” 
denotes the pressure of steam. 

1 ampere =unit of. electric current. This 
term denotes the quantity of electricity given 
by a dynamo, or passing along a wire, and may 
be compared to the quantity of water or steam 
passing through a pipe. 

1 ohm = unit of resistance. This term refers 
to the resistance offered by a wire or other 
electrical conductor to the passage of the elec- 
trical current, and is analogous to the friction 
encountered by water or- steam when forced 
through a pipe. 

In further explanation of the terms volt, am- 
pere, and ohm, respecting their relation to each 
other it may be stated that a volt is the pressure 
required to force a current of an ampere through 
a conductor having a resistance of an:‘ohm, 

The standard electrical instruments for re- 
spectively measuring a “ volt,” “ampere” and 
“ohm,” as defined by Act of Parliament, are 
maintained in London at the laboratory of. the 
Board of Trade, 

1 watt=unit of electrical work=1 volt- 
ampere = work done by a current of 1 ampere 
at a pressure of 1 volt, and may be compared to 
the expression “foot-pounds” as used by civil 
engineers. 

1 kilowatt = 1,000 watts = 1,000 volt-amperes 
= 1} horse-power. 

1 horse-power = 746 watts = 33,000  ft.-lbs. 
per minute. 

1 megohm = 1 million ohms, 


1 microhm =1 millionth part of an ohm. 

1 mille-ampere=1 thousandth part of an 
ampere. 

1 Board of Trade unit (B.T.U.)=1 kilowatt 
hour =1,000 watt hours=1,000 volt-ampere 
hours. This unit is adopted as the standard 
measure of electrical energy used for ordinary 
commercial purposes. It is obtained by multi- 
plying the amperes, voltage and time in hours 
together and dividing by 1,000. For example, 
a current of 20 amperesat a pressure of 109 volts 
for 4 hours is equivalent to 8 B.T. units. 

An electric current having a pressure of 100 
volts is generally supplied for ordinary domestic 
purposes. The usual sizes for electric incandes- 
cent lamps are 5, 8, 16 and 32 candle-power. 
An 8-c.p. electric lamp takes about 30 watts for 
ordinary lighting purposes, and is practically 
equivalent to a 5ft. gas burner, A 16-c.p. lamp 
requires about 60 watts for efficient lighting. 

Incandescent lamps are further classed accord- 
ing to the voltage or electrical pressure which 
they require to produce a given light, For 
ordinary purposes 100-volt’ lamps are generally 
used, this being the electrical pressure or voltage 
ordinarily given by the mains, but lamps of 50 
or any other desired voltage may be obtained to 
suit particular requirements. A 100-volt 8-c.p. 
incandescent ordinarily requires 30 watts, or an 
electric current of *3 amperes at a pressure of 
100 volts (100 volts x by*3 amperes = 30 watts). 
The average “life” of an incandescent lamp is 


from 1,000 to 1,200 hours, provided that the 


voltage does not exceed that for which the lamp 
was originally constructed. 

A B,T. unit will give an average of 34 hours’ 
light with an 8-c.p. electric incandescent lamp, 
whilst 1,000 cub. ft. of gas will give 200 hours’ 
light with a 5ft, gas burner. For domestic 
lighting purposes electricity at 6d. per B.T. 
unit may be taken as equal in cost to gas at 3s, 
per thousand cub. ft. 

When an electric current flows continuously 
in the same direction it is known as a “con- 
tinuous” or “direct” current, but if arranged 
to flow alternately in opposite directions it is 
termed an “alternating” current. The alterna- 
ting current system is largely adopted when it 
becomes necessary to carry the electrical 
energy for a considerable distance from the 
generator; owing to the fact that a current 
of this description may be readily transmitted 
by means of a relatively thin and cheap con-~- 
ductor as compared to the thicker and more 
expensive conductor required for a direct current. 
The current may afterwards be “converted” or 
transformed as required. 


Prices of Building Materials. 


When preparing specifications or bills of quan- 
tities, the difference in meaning: between -the 
terms “prime cost” (P.C.) and “list price” as 
used in connection with the supply of materials 
or fittings should be carefully noted so as to 
avoid. any misunderstanding when the work is 
being executed. The approved conditions of 
contract sanctioned for use by the Royal Insti- 
tute of British-Architects state that “ the words 
‘prime cost’ or the initials P.C. applied in the 
specification to goods to be obtained and fixed 
by the contractor, shall mean, unless otherwise 
stated in’ the specification, the sum paid to the 
merchant after deducting all trade discount for 
such goods in the ordinary course of delivery, 
but not deducting discount for cash, and such 
sum shall be exclusive of special carriage, the 
cost of fixing and contractor’s profit.’ The 
technical expression ‘‘ prime cost’’ (or P.C.) is 
therefore generally understood to mean the 
ordinary ett trade price of the articie or material, 
but exclusive of any special discount for cash, 
whilst the term ‘list price’? (or L.P.) refers to 
the published price given in the manufacturer’s 
catalogue or price list. 

The prices of all building materials are con- 


tinually fluctuating according to the market 


conditions of supply and demand, the cost of 
production, &c., and it is therefore essential that 
the contractor should make himself intimately 
acquainted with the lowest current market 
prices of materials, so that he may b3 in a posi- 
tion to ob ain advantageous terms for their 


purchase and supply. A keen cash purchaser 


for fairly large quantities will naturally have 
no difficulty in obtaining goods at lower prices 
than the ordinary quoted market rates. 


(To be continued.) 
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Keystones. 


The Birmingham Stock Exchange has opened 
new offices in Newhall Street, 

Ernest Waterlow, Esq., A.R.A., president of the 
Royal Society of Painters in Water-Colours, 
becomes a knight. 

Taw Sein Ko, M.R.A.S., F.A.1., F.S.A,, Govern- 
ment. archeologist, Burma, has been granted 
the Kaiser-i-Hind medal for public service in 
India, 

A New Baptist Chapel at Cadoxton-Barry has 
been erected at Weston Hill, by Mr. H. Fisher, 
builder, of Hannah Street, Cadoxton. It 
accommodates 400 persons. 

A New Baptist Church at St. Budeaux is being 
erected. The building will accommodate 350 
persons, and is provided with vestries and class- 
rooms in addition. Sufficient land has. been 
reserved for future extension, which will probably 
take the form of a chapel, in which case the 
present new building will be adapted to the uses 
of lecture hall and school-room.. The total cost 
is over £1,800. The architect is Mr. Frank 
Clark, and the contractors are Messrs. Allan & 
Tozer. 

A New Industrial School at Portslade, near 
Brighton, has been erected jointly by the 
London School Board and the Brighton School 
Board, at a cost of £30,000, to accommodate 120 
boys. It stands in 26 acres of ground, and has 
large orchard, kitchen,garden and playing field, 
and contains tailoring, shoemaking and carpen- 
try shops, a steam. laundry on the most modern 
system, and a large swimming bath. Already 
there are 111 boys at the school, 

Browning Settlement.—The new club and 
coffee-tavern which have been built in connec- 
tion with the Robert Browning Settlement, 
Walworth, were opened recently on the nine- 
tieth anniversary of the poet’s baptism. The 
premises are situated at the corner of York 
Street, Walworth Road. Besides a spacious 
coffee-bar and dining-room, to which the public 
will be admitted, the members of the club have 
a reading-room, club-room, chess-room, library 
and two billiard-rooms. The structure and 
furniture have cost £5,000. 

East-End Housing.—The completion of the 
works in connection with the Whitechapel and 
Bow Railway has resulted in considerable spaces 
of ground being cleared in the vicinity of the 
stations. One of these sits, which includes the 
well-known ‘Black Boy” public-house at 
Stepney Green Station, has come under the 
attention of the Stepney Borough Council, and 
a suggestion has been made that it should be 
acquired by the Council for the erection of 
workmen’s dwellings, and it has been decided 
to bring the question under the notice of the 
Housing Committee of the London County 
Council. 

A New Roman Catholic Church at Stanley has 
been erected ata cost of £7,000. The church 
is 138ft. in length, and will accommodate 650 
worshippers in addition to the choir. Mr, Charles 
Walker, of Newcastle, was the architect, and the 
building is of Karly English style, built in 
Heworth and tocal stone, with vaulted pitch-pine 
roof. The plastering, which is of a rich and 
ornamental character, was done by Messrs, 
Rule, of Sunderland. ‘The building is heated by 
hot water, the apparatus having been in- 
stalled by Messrs. Dilworth & Carr, of Preston ; 
and the electric light has been installed 
by Messrs. Carrich & Co,, of Gateshead, The 
terrazzo pavement is the work of Messrs, Geary 
& Walker, and the oakwork, including the front 
of tbe choir gallery and the doorways, was done 
by workmen from Belgium, Tbeoak carving on 
the communion rail is by Messrs. Plaskett, of 
Carlisle. The stained-glass work was executed 
by three firms--Messrs. Mayer, of Munich ; 
Barnett, of Leith ; and Atkinson, of Newcastle. 
The columns are of red sandstone from Galloway. 
The tiling was done by Messrs. Wedgewood & 
Sons, of Stoke, and the woodblocking by Mr, 
Roger Low, of Bolton. The chief contractors 
were :—Building, Mr. W. Johnson, of Stanley ; 
joinerwork, Mr. T. Mordue, of Dipton ;_paint- 
ing, Mr. 8. Swallow, of Stanley; plumbing, Mr. 
L. Urwin, of Shotley Bridge; and seating, Mr. 
Plaskett, of Carlisle. In all there are about 
twelve stained windows in the church. 


A New Wesleyan Church at Bishop Stortford is 
being erected in South Street. It has been 
designed by Messrs. Gordon & Gunton, is esti- 
mated to cost £4,000 and will accommodate 
580 people. The builders are Messrs. Feast, of 
Fillingham. 


Aberdeén Municipal Buildings.—The Aberdeen 
Town Council have decided to carry out altera- 
tions and rearrangement internally of the wing 
of the Municipal Buildings fronting Broad Street 
and Concert Court, at a cost of £3,000 to £4,000, 
with a view to providing additional accommoda- 
tion fur the different Corporation offices and 
departments. Mr, Dyack, burgh surveyor, will 
prepare the plans. 


A New Hall at Luncarty, near Perth, has been 
erected as reading- and recreation-rooms for the 
villagers of the district. The hall, which was 
designed by Mr. J. C. M‘Kellar, architect, 
Glasgow, consists of a large recreation-room, 
reading-room, cloak-room and small kitchen. 
The contractors for the building were :— Masons, 
Messrs. Fraser & Morton, Perth ; joiner, Mr. D. 
Crichton, Perth ; plasterer, Mr. Mackay, Perth ; 
and slater, Mr. Carmichael, Stanley. 


A Municipal Crematorium at Bradford is pro- 
posed to be established. A report has been 
drawn up by the deputy town-clerk (Mr. Herbert 
Hankinson) and the city architect (Mr. F. H. P. 
Edwards). The only municipal undertaking of 
which particulars are given is the crematorium 
established by the Corporation of Hull at an 
initial cost of £3,122. 
residents of Hull is stated to be £1 1s. and for 
other persons £3 3s. At Glasgow and Man- 
chester there is no distinction as to residence, 
and the fee is £5 5s., with a reduced charge for 
people of the working classes of £2 2s. The 
average annual number of cremations is shown 
to be as follows :—Glasgow 15, Hull 17, Liver- 
pool 31, Manchester 68, and Woking 218. In 
Bradford the most economical course would 
probably be to erect a crematorium in the form 
of an annexe to an existing chapel in one of the 
municipal cemeteries. 


The Exhibition of Flemish Art at Bruges, though 
chiefly noticeable for the collection of pictures, 
has a section devoted to Belgian antiquities 
from the earliest period to that of- the Renais- 
sance. Furniture, sculpture, tapestries, gold- 
smiths’ work, brasswork, ivories, glass, stoneware, 
pottery and porcelain form another department, 
Coins, medals, seals, archives, MSS., miniatures 
and bindings make up the fourth section ; while 
the fifth is devoted to lace, embroidery, Flemish 
damask and linen. Finally, there are repro- 
ductions of pictures, works of art and Flemish 
monuments, as well as historical documents. As 
there was no structure large enough to receive 
the vast array of Flemish art collected, it has 
been necessary to set apart the Academy of Fine 
Arts in the Government Buildings for pictures, 
and to utilise the Hotel Gruuthuuse for all other 
productions, The period which is represented 
is roughly that from 1380 to 1600, but after 1550 
the works gathered are those of Bruges artists 
exclusively. 


A New Free Library at Bideford.—The Bideford 
Urban Council recently had under consideration 
the erection of a new free library and municipal 
offices, Towards the cost of building a library 
Mr. Andrew Carnegie has given £1,600. The 
scheme of the Council is to demolish the pre- 
mises adjoining the town hall, now occupied 
by Messrs Hogg, and erect on the space thus 
secured the new library. The architecture of 
the new free library is to be in conformity with 
the present town hall, but a distinctive building. 
On the first floor is to be a council-chamber 
measuring 30ft. by 25ft., communication between 
the town hall and new council-chamber to be 
established. An ante-room to the council- 
chamber and lavatories are to be provided on the 
first'aud ground floors, and on the ground floor 
at the corner now occupied by Messrs. Hogg’s 
premises would be a suite of offices. The library 
will have a 50ft, frontage adjoining Mr, Hiddie’s 
premises, and the entire cost of the library build- 
ings and fittings is not to exceed £1,600, The 
library is to be a one-storeyed building, with 
galleries, and heated with hot-water apparatus in 
the basement. There will be a bold hall, and an 
entrance common to the library and municipal 
buildings. Competitive plans will be invited, 
premiums of £30, £15 and £10 to be given. 


The fee charged for ~ 


Sir Edward Poynter, P.R A., becomes a baronet. 

Seven Cottage Homes at Cleethorpes are to be 
erected as a memorial of the Coronation. 

Robert Harris, Esq., president of the Royal 
Canadian Academy, is to be C,M.G. 

New Choir Stalls at Ripon Cathedral have been 
erected in the nave. They have been designed 
by Mr. J. Oldrid Scott, F.R.1I.B.A., and are the 
work of Messrs. Thompson & Sons, of Peter- 
borough. The stalls are of wainscot oak, ela- 
borately carved, with tracery in front, and with 
carved bench ends. The book boards are 
designed in canopy form, the fronts having 
groined carving. Messrs. Thompson are also 
erecting a new lobby for the west doors, this 
being also in wainscot oak, with suitable 
carving. 

Garrick Villa, at Hampton-on-Thames, is soon to 
disappear, as the ground upon which it stands 
has been acquired in connection with the tram- 
way scheme to Hampton Court. David Garrick, 
the famous actor, lived in the house for many 
years, made many additions to it, and erected 
in the garden by the riverside a domed octagonal 
brick building, which he called the “ Temple of 
Shakespeare.” The high road divides the 
grounds of Garrick’s Villa in two, and Garrick 
constructed an archway which united the two 
gardens. 


A New Wesleyan Chapel and Schools at Tisbury, 
Salisbury, has been erected in High Street, at a 


‘cost of £1,700, by Mr. Huish, of Street, from 


plans by Mr. T. Wonnacott, F.R.I.B.A., of 
Southsea. The buildings are of Tisbury stone, 
with Bath-stone dressings. The style is geome- 
tric Gothic. The chapel, which will seat 220, is 
30ft. in length by a breadth of 30ft. with open- 
timbered roof. There is a tower 7O0ft. high, 
surmounted a small steeple, with open belfry 
and arcading beneath it, which is repeated under 
the six-light traceried window at the front of 
the chapel. In the rear of the chapel are two 
vestries, and adjoining the chapel are school 
premises, separated from the main building by 
lifting shutters. The interior fittings of the 
chapel are of varnished pitch-pine. The build- 
ings will be heated by hot water, and the 
ventilation is by Boyle's system. 


Stepney Parish Church, which was much 
damaged by fire last year, has been reopened 
after six months’ work and an expenditure of 
over £6,000 to make good the damage. Practi- 
cally the whole of the roof was destroyed, only 
the chancel arch, two main beams in the chancel 
itself, and a few rafters at the west end of the 
Dave remaining. Solid English oak has been 
used for the new roof. A new altar replaces the 
old one. Two-thirds of the east window are new, 
and the south chancel and north aisle windows 
and one of the windows in the clearstory are 
also new. The organ was entirely destroyed, 
but the new one, which is on order, will not be 
in position till next October. Of the vestry 
only the walls were left standing, and the 
stonework of the windows, the rovuf and the 
interior fittings have all had to be renewed. 
Opportunity has been taken to put in electric- 
light fittings, but these will not be in use till 
the autumn. 


Bishop Creighton Memorial.—A meeting of the 
Memorial Committee was held last week. It 
was reported that one of the two portraits of 
the late Bishop by Prof. von Herkomer, R.A., 
had been sent to Fulham Palace, and that the 
Bishop of London had hung it in the dining- 
room among the pictures of Dr, Creighton’s 
predecessors in the see, The other portrait 
would be hung in the National Portrait Gallery. 
Mr, Thornycroft, R.A., submitted the sketch- 
mudel of the statue of the Bishop for St. Paul's 
Cathedral. It represented the Bishop in his 
cope, with his pastoral staff in his left hand, and 
in the act of giving the blessing. It is to be 
placed in the choir aisle, between the carved 
surfaces of the oak screens. On the advice of 
the sculptor, supported by letters from Mrs, 
Creighton and the surveyor of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral (Mr. Somers Clarke), it was decided 
that the statue should be erected in bronze 
instead of Carrara marble, as originally intended. 
Mr. Thornycroft said he proposed to add a 
bronze background and affix to the pedestal two 
panels representing History and Theology. It 
was stated that the statue would be finished by 
about October, 1903, 
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Mr. John Joseph Talbot, architect, of Birken- 
head, died recently. 

A Stained-Glass Window is to be erected by the 
parishioners and congregation of Emmanuel 
Church, Clifton, in memory of the late Canon 
and Mrs. Brenan. At a recent meeting of the 
memorial committee it was decided to accept 
the design submitted by Messrs. Joseph Bell & 
Son, of 12, College Green, Bristol. The window, 
which consists of three lights and tracery, will 
represent various scenes from the life of 
St. Paul. 

A New Textile School at Ashton-under-Lyne has 
been erected at a cost of about £6,000. The 
ground floor comprises one of the finest spinning 
schools in Lancashire. The spinning-room 
measures about 80ft. by 60ft. and the weaving- 
room 40ft. square. The equipment is complete 
in every way. In the spinning department there 
is an elaborate series of machines, into the first 
of which the cotton is put, and it comes out of 
the last in the shape of “laps,” without having 
been once touched by the hand. The weaving 
machinery is so arranged as to include processes 
which are not in general use in the district. On 
the first floor there are six good classrooms. The 
two largest measure 60ft. by 40ft. and 40ft. by 
29ft. One of the smaller rooms is to be used for 
the cookery classes, and in the others teaching 
in machine drawing, building construction, 
commercial subjects, &c., will be given. 

An L. B, A. Church at Muswell Hill, N., has been 
erected ; the main gable is flanked on the right 
by a tower with spirelet, and on the left by a 
dwarf tower, both of which contain fireproof 
staircases to the gallery. There is a projecting 
narthex containing the main entrance to the 
ground floor in front. The whole of the seating 
is in a semicircular form. The ceiling is a 
wooden vaulted one, with a central crossing 
between four wide arches supported on columns. 
This vaulting is surmounted by an octagonal 
dome. The baptistery is kept open and is 
marble-lined. Ladies’ and gentlemen’s choir 
and baptizing vestiies are placed immediately 
behind the pulpit,,and there is direct access 
from the baptistery under the pulpit. Deacons’ 
and pastor’s vestries are provided. There is a 
large schoolroom with all necessary classrooms, 
ladies’ working-room, superintendent’s room, 
infants’ room, kitchen, heating-chamber, &c., 
under the church, Red-brick facings and Bath- 
stone and Costessey dressings have been used, 
and the roof is slated. The estimated cost is 
under £8,000. The adult seating accommoda- 
tion is for about 472 on the ground floor, 30 in 
the choir, 268 in the gallery, or for a mixed 
congregation of about 900 persons. The archi- 
tects are Messrs, George Baines, F.R.I.B.A., and 
R. Palmer Baines, 5, Clement’s [nn, Strand, 
W.C. 

A New Wesleyan Chapel at Coppull is being 
erected in Spendmore Lane, The buildings will 
consist of a church, with orchestra, minister’s 
vestry, schoolroom, infants’ room, three class- 
Tooms, kitchen, &c. The front elevation of 
the church is set back 36ft. from the road, 
and there is to be a central front entrance 
porch. The rostrum and communion table are 
at the other end, and behind the former will be 
the orchestra, connected with the church by a 
moulded arched opening. The schoolroom and 
classrooms are to be at the rear, and will have 
direct communication with the church. The 
classrooms abut on the schoolroom, and two will 
be proviced with movable partitions to allow 
them to be converted into one room for assem- 
bly purposes. Arrang ments are being made to 
allow the construction of an end gallery at 
the front of the church as occasion 1equires. 
The roofs internally are to be partially ‘ open,” 
with visible timbers stained and varnished. 
Inside, the walls and the ceilings will be 
plastered. All internal joinery is to be of pitch- 
pine and varnished, and the pews will be of the 
open style. The buildings will be faced ex- 
ternally with patent pressed bricks, relieved 
with Yorkshire-stone dressings, and the windows 
to the church and orchestra will be glazed with 
lead lights, The church will provide accommv- 
dation for about 290 adults, or a mixed con- 
gregation of about 350 persons, and the school 
and classrooms will seat about 330 scholars. 
Mr. W. Hampson, of Chorley, is the contractor ; 
and Mr. W. H. Dinsley, of Chorley, is the 
architect. 


New Buildings at Felsted School are being 
erected. These consist of a large school and 
eight classrooms, of which the classrooms are 
nearly completed. The new block was designed 
by Sir Arthur Blomfield & Sons, the builders 
being Messrs. Hunt, of Hoddesdon. 


ANew Congregational Church at Wigan is being 
erected. It will be in early Gothic style, with 
spire, and will be built of Yorkshire parpoint 
stone. It will cost about £5,500, and will 
provide seating accommodation for 750 members, 
and the choir-stalls will provide for an addi- 
tional fifty persons. Mr. F. W. Dixon, of 
Oldham, is the architect, and Messrs. Joseph 
Wilson & Co., of Wigan, are the builders. 


Architectural Photographers will be glad to hear 
of the Goerz hypergon lens. It includes the 
widest angle hitherto realized by any stationary 
lens—135 degs,: so that a building 85ft. high, 
even if in a street only 24ft. wide, could be 
photographed face on, provided the camera were 
placed in an upper window in a house opposite, 
or working from the ground-level the building 
could be photographed from a distance of about 
45ft. The lens itself consists of two hollow 
hemispheres so joined that they look like a glass 
marble set in a rather large plate of blackened 
metal. 


A New Wesleyan Chapel at Madron, Cornwall, 
is being erected. It will accommodate 200 per- 
sons, and there will also be a Sunday school for 
100 children, with a vestry and suitable offices. 
The building will be Gothic in design, of granite, 
with open roof, tbe internal fittings being of 
figured pitch-pine. The plans have been pre- 
pared by Mr. Henry Maddern, architect, of 
Penzance ; and the contractors are Mr. Joseph 
H. Nicholas, Penzance (masonry), Mr. R. Wal- 
ters, Penzance (carpentry), and Messrs. J. M. B. 
Corin & Son, Penzance (plumbing). The entire 
cost will be about £1,150. 


New Council Offices at Horbury are being erected 
in Westfield Road from plans vy Messrs. Walter 
Hanstock & Son, of Leeds and Batley. The first 
floor will contain the council-chamber. At the 
rear will be stabling and sheds for the carts and 
road rollers, together with plumber’s shop, 
workmen’s sheds, &c. The cost will be about 
£5,000. The tollowing tenders have been 
accepted for carrying out the work :—Messrs. H. 
Fallas & Sons, masons, Horbury ; Mr. William 
Horsnell, joiner, Ossett ; Mr, James, Walshaw, 
plumber, Batley; Mr. H. Sanderson, plasterer, 
Ossett ; Messrs. John Atkinson & Son, slaters, 
Leeds; Mr. J. Hancock, painter, Borbury ; Mr. 
James Walshaw, heating engineer, Batley. Mr. 
A. E. Radcliffe, engineer and surveyor to the 
council, has been appvinted clerk of works. 

A New U.F. Church at Blairgowrie has been 
opened. The architects were Messrs. D. & J. R. 
Macmillan, of Aberdeen, whose plans were 
selected in competition. The style is Harly 
English Gothic, with transepts, aisles, apse and a 
small back gallery. The aisles are divided from 
the nave by an arcade formed with polished stone 
pillars and with heavy polished stone arches 
above. The aisles are lighted by small windows 
with cusped heads, and the nave by clearstory 
windows above the arches, as well as by a large 
window in the south gable. The transepts are 
each lighted by five lancet-headed windows, 
while the apse is lit by a five-light window high 
enough to allow an organ to be introduced 
at any time without interfering with the light. 
At the back of the church is the gallery, with 
accommodation for seventy-six persons. The 
internal finish of the roof is in the form of a 
semicircle, lined with wood, having the prin- 
cipal trusses at intervals, resting on heavy- 
moulded pillars and ornamental stone corbels, 
The sitting accommodation is 750. Heating is 
on the low-pressure system. The tower, which 
externally is the most important part of the 
structure, is not yet completed. The full 
height, with spire, will be 130ft. The cost has 
been about £7,000. The contractors for the 
work were:—Mason, J. M'‘Leish, Rattray ; 
joiners, Leslie & Hay, Aberdeen; plumber, G. 
P. Kidd, Blairgowrie; slater, R. JI’. Craigie, 
Blairgowrie; plasterer, J. Bell, Blairgowrie ; 
painter and glazier, EH. Copeland, Aberdeen ; 
heating engineers, J. S. Fraser & Son, Rattray ; 
fitters of lightning conductors, Westwood & Son, 
Perth. The whole work has been supervised 
throughout by Mr, L. Falconer, architect, a 
leading member of the congregation. 


Church Bells.—The six bells of Milton Abbot 
parish church, cast by J. Pennington in 1769, 
have been quarter-turned, provided with fresh 
fittings, and placed in a new oak frame at a cost 
of about £130. 


More Carnegie Libraries.—In addition to the 
grants for free libraries made by Mr. Carnegie, 
he has undertaken to erect and equip two such 
institutions, at a cost of £4,500 each, in the 
metropolitan borough of Lewisham, one at 
Tower Sydenham and the other at Brockley. 
Mr. Carnegie is also giving £6,000 for library 
buildings at Merthyr Tydvil. 

Two Blocks of Self-contained Residential Flats, 
to be called ‘‘ Polo Mansions,” are to be erected 
at the corner of Linver Road and Hurlingham 
Road, 8.W., and aroof garden has been arranged 
overlooking the Polo Club Grounds. Messrs. 
Mead & Burton’s(Chesham) tender has been 
accepted, and they will proceed with the work 
at once from plans and under the direction of 
Me-srs. Palgrave & Co., architects, Westminster, 
S.W. Mr. J. Farrell is clerk of the works. 

Clonfert Cathedral Restoration.—The cathedral 
of Clonfert possesses a unique interest. It is 
one of the smallest cathedrals in the three 
kingdoms, and was founded by St. Brendan, 
the navigator, in 558 A.D., thirty-nine years 
before St. Augustine landed in Hngland. It is 
now being restored under the supervision of 
My. J. F. Fuller, F.S.A. The sum of £2,425 has 
already been expended, of which £2,000 has 
been raised. A debt of £400 remains, to clear 
off which and to complete the restoration a sum 
of £1,500 will be required. 

A New Church at Seven Kings, Ilford, to be 
dedicated to St. John, is being erected. At 
present it is only propo-ed to erect the chancel, 
side chapel, organ-chamber, two bays of the 
nave and the aisles. This will cost £2,329, and 
will provide accommodation for 480 persons. 
The design of the church will be a free render- 
ing of the Perpendicular. The dimensions are: 
nave, when completed, 79ft.- 3in. in length, and 
the chan:el 37ft. 8in. When wholly complete 
there will be sufficient seating room in the 
edifice for 802 persons, and the total cost will 
amount to £7,000. The builder is Mr. John 
Bentley, of Waltham Abbey, and the architects 
are Messrs. J. HE. K. & J. P. Cutts, of London. 


The Work of Re-hanging the Bells of Exeter 
Cathedral, which are the heaviest ringing peal 
in the world, has been completed. The original 
scheme embraced simply the re-hanging of the 
eleven bells forming the peal, the provision of 
two pits for bells which, it is hoped, will be 
eventually added, and the execution of neces- 
sary masonry and carpentry. Tne estimated 
cost of this was, roughly, £1,300. But the 
original scheme was enlarged. When the bells 
were lowered by Messrs. Taylor & Son, of 
Loughborough, the contractors for the re- 
hanging, it was found that considerable addi- 
tional masons’ and carpenters’ work would be 
necessary, while expert opinion as to the 
advisability of re-casting the tenor and fifth 
bells, which were flat, prevailed against senti- 
ment, which was opposed to interference with 
the set which had done duty for many genera- 
tions. There were a few other items, and 
altogether the sum required was advanced to 
£1,670, exclusive of the cost of re-casting the 
fifth. 

Loughborough Parish Church. —During the in- 
stalling of the new heating apparatus it was 
found that dry-rot had made very extensive 
havoc of the oak floor plate and the joists which 
sustained the flooring and the seats. It was 
fortunate that this mischief had been discovered, 
as if it had been allowed to go on unchecked it 
would in time have ruined the beautiful oak 
seats which are of such a massive description. 
The floor plate had been taken out all round the 
church, and blue bricks put in instead. Among 
other alterations the two front seats in the 
nave have been remuved. The pulpit has been 
removed slightly to the north of its old position. 
The choir stalls have been raised 5in. The im- 
provement in the acoustic properties of the 
chancel is very marked, and the choir can now 
be seen and heard to greater advantage than 
before. The tablets in the tower have been 
removed to the Burton chapel, so as to make 
room for the pedal pipes of the organ, which 
will be placed against the nurth and south walls 
of the tower. 
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Views & Reviews. 


A Tour in Hertfordshire. 


One cannot go far in Hertfordshire without 
having some famous man of letters recalled 
to mind, or without encountering some old 
building—church, house or barn—where the 
architect can roam and admire, or the student 
busy himself with his pencil and sketch-book. 

In this book the author wanders into all the 
highways and byways of the county, telling 
the incidents that have made many houses 
notable, these incidents being literary, historical, 
though seldom architectural. Rye House and 
its plot will always be remembered, but the 
house was partly demolished nearly 200 years 
ago and some fragments of red-brick wall only 
remain, attached to the present inn: one can 
never forget however that ‘“ pleasant hale old 
man,” Isaak Walton, who fished so often in the 
River Lea that flows past the Rye House. Not 
three miles distant, on a wooded slope, is the 
little village of Amwell, and near, the church 
one finds an old brick mausoleum erected to 
perpetuate the many who bore the name of 
Mylne, amongst whom was Robert Mylne, a 
lineal descendant of John Mylne, who was 
master-mason to King James III. of Scotland, 
‘‘and be it was who ‘designed and constructed 
the magnificent bridge of Blackfriars, London’ 
{not the present structure, of course], and had 
once ‘the superintendence of the Cathedral 
Church of St. Paul.’”’ Ware is not far away, and 
“The Johnny Gilpin” reminds us of that train- 
band captain and his runaway horse. Pepys, de 
Quincy, William Godwin, Charles Lamb, and 
other famous names are also associated with 
Ware. Hertford itself has a castle, Hatfield its 
well-known House, that home of the courtly Cecils, 
and Tewin attracts visitors by Queen Hoo Hall 
and an altar-tomb riven asunder by several 
trees rooted in the grave beneath. Our author 
says : The Palace of Hatfield, as such, is a thing 
of the past; it is the house which monopolises 
attention. The marble hall, with its ceiling of 
painted panels and walls of oaken wainscot, 
covered with tapestry ; the grand staircase, hung 
with portraits by Lely, Kneller, Zucchero and 
other masters ; the long gallery (163 ft.) adorned 
with antique furniture, choice old pictures and 
coats of mail; King James’s room, flooded with 
light from its oriel windows and embellished with 
all that the wit of carver or gilder could devise ; 
the dining-room, overlooked by the marble bust of 
Burleigh ; the armoury, with its relics of the great 
Armada ; the chapel, with its Flemish window and 
marble altar-piece ; the many bedrooms where you 
may notice, if you notice little else, the richly- 
carved Jacobean wardrobes —these are but a few 
of the prominent features of interest shown to 
visitors when their owner is from home.” From 
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Hatfield our author takes us through Welwyn 
and Wheathampstead to St. Albans. At the last 
place the Abbey furnishes abundant material for 
comment, and there are also St. Peter’s Church 
and Old St. Michael’s to be spoken of. Then 
we come to Watford ; and though it is observed 
that the restoration of the old parish church 
was carried out in 1871 at a cost of £11,000, 
there is not a line in reference to the late Mr. 
Bentley’s church. Moor Park is next referred 
to, where a Corinthian portico and Tuscan 
colonnades were added by a man named Styles, 
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and where Thornhill painted the ceiling of the 
saloon: Styles is said to have spent £150,000 
altering and adorning the house, Rickmans- 
worth is close by. Thence we go through 
Sarratt, Abbot’s Langley (where is the old 
church of St, Lawrence), King’s Langley and 
its ivy-covered priory, Chipperfield manor- 
house—‘‘so spacious and so inviting that you 
can hardly observe it and keep the tenth com- 
mandment”’—and so to Hemel Hempstead and 
Berkhampstead, the latter famous for its delight- 
ful old rectory where Cowper was born in 1731 
and for numerous old specimens of 
English domestic architecture—such as 
Egerton House and the almshouses, 
“the guift of John Sayer, Esq., 1684.” 
Then to Tring. Here is much study 
for the architect. In the midst of the 
Park is the home of Lord Rothschild. 
There is also, like everywhere else, the 
parish church, which, by-the-bye, was 
restored about twenty years ago by 
Mr. Bodley. 

Thus the author takes us through 
Albury and Gaddesden, Flamstead, 
Redbourn, Harpenden (the valley of 
nightingales and *‘a conglomeration of 
the picturesque and the unsightly, of 
the old and the new”), Kimpton, 
King’s Walden, Hitchin, Baldock, and 
many other places, all on a circuitous 
route that finally leads through Bishop’s 
Stortford to the village of Widford. 
Here the pilgrimage ends. 

As the author remarks in the first 
chapter, he sets himself to interest a 
variety of readers having tastes of all 
kinds. He makes no claim to archi- 
tectural qualifications, and indeed he 
has none, as many passages show (such 
as—" passing the village of New Mar- 
ford with its pretty cottage homes of 
diverse architecture,” p. 43). So far, 
therefore, as strictly architectural 
merits are concerned, the letterpress 
of the book has no attraction for us; 
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but the numerous illustrations make up this 
deficiency to the architect, Mr. Griggs’s draw- 
ings are excellent. The accompanying illus- 
trations show this. The work is thoroughly 
straightforward, strong and free; and though 
we do not approve all his little tricks of sky- 
lining and cross-hatching, Mr. Griggs must 
certainly be counted among the best archi- 
tectural draughtsmen of the day; and it is for 
this reason tbat the book under review will 
delight all those interested in architecture. 


“Highways and Bywaysin Hertfordshire,” by Herbert 
W. Tompkins, F.R.Hist.S., with illustrations by Frederick 
L. Griggs. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. Price 6s. 


Anglin’s Design of Structures. 


Mr. Anglin’s book is well known, and its 
usefulness is proved by its having reached a 
third edition. This edition has been revised and 
enlarged, a chapter on the foundations of build- 
ings being added and several tables in the form 
of an appendix. This chapter on foundations is 
extremely elementary and not of much use, for 
the subject is dealt with more thoroughly in 
most books on construction. We should have 
thought that Mr. Anglin would have followed 
the plan of the rest of the book and shown how 
to calculate the strength of foundations, with 
illustrations of methods of safely and uniformly 
distributing the pressure, such as bonding, steel 
grillage and rafts, concrete combined with steel, 
bedding of stanchions and columns, sheet piling, 
sand piles, &c. We notice, too, that 400lbs. 
per sq. in. after seven days is given as the proper 
strength to specify for Portland cement. It is 
quite needless to require such a figure as this, 
which is often secured at the expense of ultimate 
strength after several months ; 350lbs. is quite 
sufficient. It seems to us that more emphasis 
might usefully be laid on the unequal pressure on 
foundations where the ground is of varied con- 
sistency at different parts of the same site. 
This variation of compressibility of subsoil is 
often considerable on very small areas, especially 
where part of a site is made ground. In ex- 
tended factory buildings it becomes important 
that the pressure on the foundations per sq. ft. 
should vary in order that equal settling may be 
secured. 

In our opinion the book could be considerably 
improved by abbreviation. It is of course very 
helpful to have fully worked-out examples, but 
there are far too many duplicates in the book 
and the explanations might often be shortened 
with advantage. It is not wise, either, to include 
too many variant methods of working out cal- 
culations (for such theoretical matters are dealt 
with more completely in other works) and the 
purpose of, practicability is served better by giving 
the best and generally adopted methods. The 
graphic method of calculating stresses is dealt 
with very fully, but the examples of working out 
inclined loads due to wind-pressure in roof- 
trusses are very meagre. Vertical loads on roof- 
trusses are easily worked out, but the student 
usually finds considerable difficulty with wind- 
pressure on trusses fixed at one end and at both 
ends. Indeterminate examples should also be 
very fully gone into. 

The information on stanchions and columns 
is very scanty, especially in regard to determin- 
ing the neutral axes and moments of inertia of 
built-up sections, and the radii of gyration. 
It is in finding these that difficulty is usually 
experienced, although the subject is simple in 
itself. Eccentric loading of stanchions is not 
dealt with, though most important. In high 
buildings of steel framework, such as American 
office buildings, these matters become of the 
utmost moment. The book of course only deals 
with iron and steel construction, and not with 
structural design in general, as might be sup- 
posed from the title. One of the chief advan- 
tages of the book that it requires of the 
reader only an of 
mathematics. 


“The Design of Structures: A Practical Treatise on the 
building of Bridges, Roofs, &c,” by S. Anglin, Master of 
Engineering, Royal University of Ireland. Third Edition. 
Price 16s. London: Charles Griffin & Co,, Ltd., Exeter 
Street, Strand, W.O. 


Mr Matthew Ridley Corbet, A.R.A., died last 
week at the age of fifty-three. The ‘ Val d’Arno,” 
which was exhibited at the Royal Academy in 
1901, and which was bought by the Chantrey 
‘Bequest, give him a foremost-place in the 
affections of all who care for political landscape. 


is 
elementary knowledge 


OAKWELL HOSPITAL. 


NEW hospital at Oakwell is to be erected 
from plans prepared by Mr. J. W. Burrows, 
architect (Birstall & Mirfield), and the following 
tenders have been accepted :—For excavating, 
drainage, masonry, brickwork, &c., Messrs. 
W. & H. Sykes, Morley ; carpenters’ and joiners’ 
work, Messrs. Martin Willans & Son, Birstall ; 
plumbing, glazing, &c., Messrs. H. Walker & Co., 
Heckmondwike ; slating, Mr. Jonas Thornton’s 
Sons, Heckmondwike; plastering, Messrs. Wil- 
liam Parker & Sons, Heckmondwike; painting, 
Mr. Tom Batty, Drighlington ; machinery, fur- 
nishing contracts, and other matters will be 
considered later. The total amount of the 
accepted tenders is £6,698 4s. 2d., but the whole 
scheme (inclusive of the site, furnishing and 
laundry machinery) will involve an expenditure 
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matron’s, nurses and servants’ bedrooms, two 
linen stores, bathroom, &c., and housemaid’s 
sink-closet. The scarlet-fever pavilion, ty phoid- 
fever pavilion and the half-isolated pavilion, one- 
storeyed buildings, will each contain two wards. 
The laundry block will consist of washhouse, 
finishing and ironing rooms, boiler-house, stable 
and hay loft, ambulance shed, infected and dis- 
infected van sheds, two washing yards and out- 
buildings, A steam disinfector is to be placed 
between two rooms, with a basement for a 
calorifier. The mortuary will contain two slabs, 
lavatory, sink, &c., annexed to which will bea 
visitors’ lobby, separated from the mortuary by an 
air-tight glazed screen, and entered by a separate 
external door. The discharge block containg 
undressing room, bathroom and dressing-room, 
and is placed near the main entrante. The 
whole of the buildings are to be erected in bricks 
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STANSTEAD ABBOTS CHURCH. DRAWN BY F. L. GRIGGS. 


of about £10,000. The site is known as Foxhall 
Farm, and comprises about 8 acres. It is at a high 
altitude, lying to the left of the Great Northern 
Railway between the Howden Clough and 
Drighlington Stations, and may be approached 
from Geldard Road by Dark Lane, and from 
Fieldhead Lane by Owler Lane.’ The buildings 
to be erected will be administration block, 
scarlet-fever pavilion, typhoid-fever pavilion, 
half the isolation pavilion, laundry block, 
mortuary block and discharge block. In the 
basement of the administration block will be 
a spacious larder and coal cellar; while the 
ground floor will contain the matron’s and 
doctors’ room, dispensary, matron’s store, nurses’ 
dining- and sitting-room, lavatory and w.c., 
kitchen, scullery, housemaid’s pantry, cook’s 
pantry, caretaker’s living-room (with separate 
entrance porch), caretaker’s bedroom, and front 
entrance, also separate entrances for the nurses 
and tradesmen, On the first floor will be the 


with stone dressings, and the roofs are to be 
covered with dark blue Westmorland slates. 
All the floors of the wards are to be laid with 
polished maple, and the walls of the pavilion 
finished inside with Parian-cement plaster, all 
the salient internal angles being rounded. The 
woodwork in the pavilions will be of pitch-pine, 
and the wards will be ventilated by means of 
extract ventilators placed on the roofs, and up- 
cast inlet ventilators on the walls. For the 
heating of the wards Shorland’s hospital stoves 
are being introduced. 

Two systems of drainage will be provided, 
one for surface water and the other for sewage. 
Owing to the fact that there is no main sewer 
within reasonable distance, outfall works for 
the treatment of the sewage will be constructed 
on a portion of the site reserved for that purpose. 
The two pairs of bacteria beds will be fitted 
with Adam’s patent automatic alternating 
syphons. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


A Gloucestershire Sketching Tour. 


BIRMINGHAM.—RExX writes: “I propose to 
go on a tour in Gloucestershire sketching and 
making measured drawings of the old examples 
of domestic work there, and should he glad of 
any suggestions.” 

Gloucester is full of excellent examples of 
domestic architecture, something worth sketch- 
ing being found in almost every village. Without 
suggesting that they are better than other 
buildings in the county, one may mention, as 
examples of medieval work, Berkeley Castle, 
Beverstone Castle, Buckland Rectory (rebuilt 
1520), a fine barn in the Decorated style at 
Calcot, several houses at Chipping Campden, 
and a small Perpendicular house with a good 
doorway and windows at Darsley. As examples 
of Karly Renaissance work there are Cold Ashton 
Hall, a fine gate-house at Stanway, the porch 
of the manor-house at Upper Slaughter, the 
manor-house at Cold Ashton, the Swan Inn at 
Lichlade and the Market House at Chipping 
Campden ; besides the Hlizabethan and Jacobean 
manor-house at Horton, and many fine half- 
timbered houses in Tewkesbury, in excellent 
perservation. In Gloucester itself will be found 
the crypt of the Grammar School House, a 
plain building of the late Perpendicular or Tudor 
period, with walls, doors and windows perfect ; 
a fifteenth-century timber-house at the corner 
of Northgate Street, containing some good oak 
carving ; and alsu Robert Raikes’ house. 

Gear MM. 


London Matriculation Examination. 


NORTHAMPTON.—ROBBIA writes: ‘To whom 
should I apply for particulais of the London 
Matriculation examination ?” 

Obtain the latest edition of the London 
Matriculation Directory’ (published by W. B. 
Clive & Co., 157, Drury Lane, Strand, W.C.). 


Concrete Floors in Prison Cells. 


CHESTERFIELD, — PUPIL writes: ‘ What 
thicknesses of concrete are necessary for floors 
of prison cells and floors of rooms over to meet 
the regulations of the Home Office? Can TI 
obtain a copy of these regulations, and where? ” 

Application should be made to the secretary, 
Prison Commission, Home Office, 8.W., giving 
full particulars as to your requirements. For 
ordinary military or regimental purposes the 
floors of cells must be of cement-concrete not 
less than 6in, thick. ais 


The Ionic Volute. 


ROCHDALE.—W. D. writes: “Which is the 
best method of striking the Ionic volute? ” 

See p. 477 of our issue for January 23rd, 
1901, 


Roofing Hall. 


SHERBORNE.—H, H. W. writes: ‘“ Which is 
the best way to roof in the hall (85ft. by 50ft.) 
indicated by the accompanying sketch (not 
reproduced)? I want to avoid any support from 
below.” 

We would suggest the use of semicircular 
laminated wood arches, similar to those used in 
the Grand Avenue of the Glasgow Exhibition, 
1901, and illustrated in our issue for March 12th 
last. 


Books on Egyptian Art and Mythology. 


BURSLEM.—WINGED DIsc writes: ‘ Which 
are the best and most complete works on Egyptian 
mythology and literature? ” 

The following are recent works, and give a 
fairly complete record of Ancient Egypt and its 


inhabitants:—W. M. F. Petrie, “History of 
Egypt” (2 vols.) ; Perrot and Chipiez, ‘The 
Art of. Ancient Egypt” (2 vols.) ; G. Maspero, 
“ Keyptian Archeology” (translated by A. B. 
Edwards); HK. A. W. Budge, ‘ Egyptian Reli- 
gion”; W. M. F. Petrie, ““Ten Years’ Diggings 
in Egypt.” With regard to literature, Mr. 
Petrie has published two volumes of Hgyptian 
tales. The publications of the Egypt Explora- 
tion Fund give full records of recent researches 
and discoveries, and should be consulted for 
information later than the date of the works 
above mentioned. 


Payment for Plans not Carried Out, and Right to 
Dispose of Them. 


Lonpon.--E. A. 8. writes: “A instructed B 
to make a survey, prepare plans, &c., for a new 
road through a piece of land which A intended 
to purchase. The road was passed after con- 
siderable trouble; but A then refused to pur- 
chase the land. B sent an account to A, but 
cannot see him nor obtain replies to letters. 
The owner of the land is now willing to purchase 
the plans, May B sell them to him, and, if so, 
what should B-do with A’s account, as B also 
did other work besides this?” 

The plans having been prepared for A, he can 
be compelled to pay for them and also for the 
other work done, If the owner wants the plans 
he should arrange with A for their purchase ; 
and as A shows a disposition to avoid payment, 
he will no doubt welcome relief from part of the 
expense. If however B were engaged by A 
simply as a professional man to carry out the 
road for him, we are of opinion that the plans 
belong to B, for if the road had been made A 
would have the value of b’s services in the 
executed result, and the failure to proceed is his 
and not B’s. A must pay B for his services, but 
cannot demand his memoranda and notes, i.e., 
plans and specification, which contain profes 
sional knowledge, experience and invention 
beyond what A is paying for. If B considers he 
is in this position he can both demand payment 
from A and sell the plans to the owner of the 
land or carry the work out for him from them, 


Masters and Men. 


The Bristol Dispute Settled.—Mr. A. A. Hudson 
K.C., has had a private conference with repre- 
sentatives of Bristol builders and of various 
operative societies with a view to the settlement 
of differences which had recently arisen. The 
Bristol Master Builders’ Association had served 
notices upon sundry operative societies in the 
building trade for certain alterations in the rules 
to come into effect on June 30th. On appli- 
cation being made the Board of Trade appointed 
Mr. Hudson as a conciliator under the Trade 
lhisputes Act. The conciliator considered it 
would be very unwise to dislocate the rule as to 
wages, and that the employers, when they gave 
notice in December last, were quite justified in 
doing so, considering the state trade was in at 
that time ; then the war showed no prospect of 
early settlement, and things did not look very 
hopeful as far as the near future was concerned. 
But undoubtedly trade had revived, and the 
outlook was more hopeful than it was expected 
to have been. He considered the operatives had 
made out a case for no reduction of wages taking 
place. 


A New Church at Salford, to be dedicated to St. 
Ignatius, is now being erected. The site fronts 
Oxford Street. The new church is calculated 
to seat 500 persons. The Romanesque style has 
been adopted. The materials are bricks with 
terra-cotta dressings, and the nave columns are 
of Runcorn stone. The east end is apsidal, and 
the columns of the chancel and reredos are of 
variegated Devonshire marble. A tower of 
campanile character will stand at the west end, 
near Oxford Street. In addition to the usual 
church accommodation, a large parish room is 
provided in the basement under the choir vestry 
and south transept. The architects are Messrs. 
Darbyshire & Smith, and the foundations are 
being executed by Messrs. William Brown & 
Son, contractors, of Salford. 


Surveying & Sanitation. 


Westminster Paving Contract.—The ‘West- 
minster City Council will require Mr. E, Alcott to 
pave with red-gum wood blocks 10,000 sq. yds. 
of the roadway at the junction of Brompton 
Road and Knightsbridge Road, as it is in a 
defective condition. 


Piccadilly Widening.—The Westminster City, 
Council has resolved that they consider the 
widening of Piccadilly between Sackville Street 
and Piccadilly Circus one of the most needed of 
all projected county improvements, and that 
they approve the action taken by the London 
County Council to secure the said widening. 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition wntil 
August 4th, 


1901. —- Timber Sawing. — 12,283. W. H. 
REYNOLDS and P. BrRAveER, both of Oulton, 
Suffolk. The novelty in this-invention is the 
use of two saw carriers at either side of the 
machine, by which it is possible to do double 
the work with less power. 


Scaffolding.—12,882. A. H. WAGGETT and 
8. J. WAGGETT, both of 21, Ford Street, Lower 
Broughton, Manchester. A platform is arranged. 
to move up and down two standards, by means 
of hand-gearing. . This consists of a,worm at 
each side which works in cast-iron rackwork 
fixed to the standards, so that the platform can 
be raised or lowered with case, 


Sewage Filters.—13,832. 8S. H. ApAms, Park 
Avenue, Harrogate, and A. CREER, Clifton, 
York. This invention relates to the use of a 
revolving distributor having arms so arranged 
that, owing to their relative levels, a minimum 
of flow is taken by those at the lower and an 
increased flow by those at the higher levels. The 
invention also includes a filling material consist- 
ing of flat or arched tiles so arranged as to give 
the liquid a zigzag, lateral or spiral travel, 


Portland or Hydraulic Cement.—15,029. N. T. 
ASHTON, Market Place, St. Ives ; J. CROMPTON, 
Abbots Nook, Chester; and J. B. KELLY, 13, 
Queen’s Insurance Buildings, Dale Street, Liver- 
pool. Portland or hydraulic cement is made 
from the natural calciferous sand known as 
“Towan sand,” by first grinding it, then firing 
at a high temperature, and grinding again, all 
in a dry state. 


The following specifications were published on 
Saturday last, and are open to opposition until 
August 11th. A summary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, The name in 
italics is that of communicator of the invention. 


1901.—11,540, ForsSTER & LIVERSEDGE, re- 
fuse destructors. 13,154, ROBERTS, continuous 
cement and lime kiln. 13,388, CARL means for 
actuating and securing sliding windows. 14,152, 
POLLOCK, fasteners for window sashes. 14,408, 
CHAMBERLAIN & HALL, folding lavatories. 
14,456, SHOOTER, varnish. 15,142, PETERSEN, 
locks. 15,160, GIBBS, safety-guard for hand-fed 
wood planing machines. 20,678, DAVIES, means 
for automatically opening and closing safety 
doors of lift-wells. 24,862, ALLEN, tower bolts. 


1902.—2,357, DRAKE, construction of arch 
specially applicable to ovens, kilns, &c. 4,109, 
BROOKE, pipe joints. 5,363, SHRIVELL & 
SHRIVELL, casement windows. 6,336, DUMAS, 
new trusting arrangement for iron and cement 
constructions. 6,337, CLAUSON-KAAS, coating 
wooden surfaces, brick walls, &c. 7,170, NAUE, 
chimney tops or ventilators. 7,185, WRIGHT, 


steam road-rollers. 7,226, GREEN, taps. 7,571, 
KRAUSE, calculating scale or slide. 7,738, 
FABRY, securing glass in windows, &c. 7,829, 


BROOKES (Rawson § Morrison Manufacturing 
Co.), hoisting apparatus. 7,997, REHAHN, clamp- 
iron for scaffolding. 8,786, KRAUS & KRAUS, 
machines for moulding plastic patterns on wall- 
paper. 9,219, HoLUB, copying machines, 9,426, 
BLANCHER, plate for use in making copying 
stencils. 
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New Companies. 


The Meta)lic Art Co,, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire and carry on the business 
of the Metallic Art Company, furnishers to the 
Admiralty, founders in bronze, brass engravers, 
&e. Capital £10,000 in £1 shares (3,400 six per 
cent. preference). Registered offices : 53, Water- 
loo Street, and 212, Dumbarton Road, Glasgow. 


Birkenhead Granite Flag Co., Ltd. 
tegistered to acquire and turn to account any 
real or personal property. (Pied coe £2,500 in £1 
shares. Kegistered office : 22, Sir Thomas Street, 
Liverpool, 


Hughes’ Patent Nut Fastener, Ltd. 
Registered to carry on the business of manu- 
factwers of and dealersin and with an improved 
means of locking nuts, in the United Kingdom 
or elsewhere ; as engineers and metal founders, 
&c. Capital £15,000 in £1 shares, 


Stourcliffe Estate Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire certain freehold land 
at Pokesdown or Stourcliffe, in the parish of 
Christchurch, Hampshire ; to adopt an agreement 
with C. Hunter; to acquire and deal in and 
with any land, houseand other property. Capital 
£20,000 in £1 shares, The first directors are 
C. Hunter, A. C. Hunter and E. W. Hunter. 


T. & EK, Low, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business carried on 
at Old Hill, Staffordshire, as T. & F. Lowe, 
and to carry on the business of timber mer- 
chants, sawmill proprietors, timber growers, 
&e, Capital £20,000 in £1 shares, KHdward 
Lowe is permanent governing director. Regis- 
tered cffice: Powke Lane, Old Hill, Stafford- 
shire. 


New Shildon Brick and Tile Co., Ltd. 


Registered with objects indicated by title. 
Capital £500 in £19 shares. 


Stiff's Concrete Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on in the Uni ed Kingdom 
or elsewhere the business of manufacturers of 
concrete paving slabs, kerbs, copings, manhole 
covers, winduw steads, and all kinds of archi- 
tectural work; as general contractors, marble 
merchants, brick, tile aud terra-cotta manu- 
tacturels, makers of stone ware and plastic 
material. Capital £7,000 in £1 shares. 


Frederick Mountford & Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire certain patents relating 
to the glazing of bricks, tiles, pottery ware, 
glass, metal, &c., and to acquire the business 
carried on at Stoke-on-Trent, Staffordshire. 
Capital £2,000 in £1 shares. Registered office : 
13, Cheapside, Hanley. 


Bridley Manor Estates, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire by purchase or other- 
wise any property in the United Kingdom or 
elsewhere ; as builders and contractors, painters 
and plumbers, house furnishers, electrical amd 
mechanical engineers, general stone merchants, 
brick, tile and terra-cotta manufacturers, &c. 
Capital £5,000 in £1 shares. 


W. J. Watts & Co,, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of brick- 
makers as now carried on at the brickfields, 
Eastwood, Essex, known as Slough House Field, 
and to carry on the general business of brick, 
tile and terra-cotta manufacturers, &c. Capital 
£1,000 in £1 shares. 


Farrall Incandescent Light Syndicate, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the businesses of manu- 
facturers, contractors, importers and exporters, 
electricians and electrical engineers, manu- 
facturers of wires, cables, lamps, accumulators 
and other apparatus; as engineers and metal 
founders, &c. Capital £10,000: in £1 shares, 
Registered office ; 22; Chancery Lane, 
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Builders’ Notes. 


New L.C.C. Works Manager. — Mr. George Hay, 
Mr. G. W. Humphreys and Mr, A, Robertson 
are submitted out of 150 applicants for the 
position of manager of works under the London 
County Council. The salary is to be £1,200 a 
year. 


The Gloucester and District Master-Builders 
Association held its annual general meeting 
recently. The balance-sheet, showing a good 
balance in hand, and the report were passed and 
adopted. Mr. G. O. Estcourt and Mr. William 
Jones, junr., were re-elected president and vice- 
president respectively, and Mr, Frederick White, 
Zetland Chambers, was again appointed secre- 
tary. Aslight alteration in the working hours 
for the winter months—provisionally agreed on 
at a joint conference of masters and men recently 
held—was agreed to. 

The London County Council Works Department 
in its return of works completed during the 
half year ended March 31st last states that the 
nett result of the execution of the thirteen works 
included in the statement estimated to cost 
£123,156 is a balance of cost below final esti- 
mate of £7,339, equal to nearly 6 per cent. 
Five works executed under the supervision of 
the architect show a total saving of £1,451 
(33 per cent.) upon final estimates amounting 
to £42,787; seven works executed under the 
supervision of the engineer show a total saving 
of £6,031 (74 per cent.) upon final estimates 
amounting to £78,859, while the result of the 
one work executed under the asylums engineer 
shows an excess of £143 (93 per cent.) over 
the final estimate of £1,509. The results of the 
execution of jobbing works during a part of the 
year 1901-2 show a balance of cost below schedule 
value of £823. 

London County Council. At last week’s meet- 
ing of the Council the Housing of the Working 
Classes Committee submitted an estimate of 
£29,098 for the erection of Thackeray, Dickens 
and Coram Street buildings, to accommodate 
680 persons displaced by the Holborn to Strand 
improvement. The plans provided for forty 
tenements of three rooms each, 100 of two 
rooms and twenty of one room, The Works 
Committee were unable to undertake the work 
at the architect’s estimate, and the committee 
had, therefore, invited tenders. They recom- 
mended that the estimate be approved. The 
Finance Committee reported that an annual 
surplus of £73 was expected to result from the 
erection of the buildings, after writing down 
the cost of the land (£41,880) to its value asa 
site for working-class dwellings (£7,000). The 
estimate was approved.—It was decided to in- 
struct the Special Committee on New Offices to 
bring up a report to the council at the earliest 
possible date as to a site for a county hall. 


’ 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wedneslay, July 2, 


BULLDERS’ FOREMEN’S AND CLERKS OF WORKS’ 
IasSTLLYUTLON,—Ordinary Meeting, 8 p.m. 

KDINBURGH AKCHITEULUKAL ASsSUCIATION.— 
Annual General Meeting at 8 p.m. Presentation of 
Prizes, and election of office-bearers for ensuing 
Session. 

(CORPORATION REFORM SOCIETY. — General 
Meeting at the Royal Institute of British Architects, 
9, Oouduit Street, W., at 7 p.m. 

ROYAL ARCHAOLOGICAL INSTITUTE. General 
Meeting at 20, Hanover Square, W., at4p.m. Mr, 
Philip Norman on “ Exchequer ‘l'allies” and Prof. B. 
Lewis on “ Roman Arches at Susa and Aosta.” 


Thursday, July 3. 


SOCIETY FOR THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 


FINE ARTS—Mrs, Philip H. Newman on “Some 
Ohateaux on the Louvre.” 
Saturday, July 5, 
NORTUERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 


Apnnuai Excursion to Brivkburn Priory, Oragside, 
Rothbury Church and Morpeth. 

EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Annual Excursion to Oarlisle and Lanercost. 


Wednesday, July 9, 
SociETY OF ARTS.—Arnual General Meeting at 


4 put 
Friday, July 11, 
NoRvu Of ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING 


AND MECHANICAL ENGINEKRS,—Excursion Meeting 
at Bishup Auckland to inspect the Electrical Pumping 
aud Coal-cut.ing Plant at South Durham Oo liery. 


Saturday, July 12. 


hb ORTNERN 
Students’ Ske chin, 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 


Clab Excursion, 


OUR PUBLIGATIONS. 


T" BVILDERS JOVRNAL | 


a a 2 Cy . a 7 


/ARCHITECTVRAL: RECORD 


Weekly, 2d. 
THE BRIGHTEST AND BEST BUILDING AND 
ARCHITECTURAL WEEKLY. 


It has a very wide circulation amongst Architects, 


Builders, Contractors, Surveyors, and Engineers. Its list 
of Contracts Open is complete and accurate, and being 
published two days before most of its contemporaries is 
especially valuable. It is without doubt of great value to 


Readers and Advertisers, 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 8s. 6d. 


act OE Ya Ke 
ewer Designer 
Monthly, 6d. nett. 
Controlled by a Committee of eminent Architects. 


A Specimen Copy will be sent upon application to the 
Publisher. 


ANNUAL SUBSCRIPTION, 6s. 


(P SALE AT ALL GOOKSTALLS AND NEWSAGENTS THROUGHDUT THE KINGDOM 


a | 
FACTS PRECEDENTS AND" SPECIALITIES 


FOR~ ALL* INTERESTED = IN > BUILDING - 
Number V 4 THE 


Now Ready, 


Constructional Authority: 
|[_UNIVERSALLY USEFUL: 


SPECIFICATION. 
Annually, 5/- nett. 


The STANDARD TECHNICAL AUTHORITY. 


No. 5 Now Ready. 


No. 6 (in course of preparation) will be published in 
DECEMBER uext. Orders should be sent in without delay, 


‘TECHNICAL JOURNALS, Ld., 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., 
STRAND, W.C. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


nuaynar! WORK TO BE EXECUTED. _. FO WHOM, FROM WHOM FORMS OF TKNDHEKS MAY BK OBTAINED, 
BUILDING: 
July 3 Port Talbot, Wales—Ohapel a “ 25 ...| Hebron Welsh Congregational Ohurch .. | Rev. D. Jones, Congregational Minister, Oymmer, Port Talbot. 

» , 3 Yardley, Wores—Bridge .,. Sc oe 50 .. | County Council a _ oe .. | J. H. Garret, Oounty Road Surveyor, Shire Hall, Worcester. 

» 8 | Purton, Wilts—Alterations to Workhouse .. .. | Union Guardians ., ae ne .. | R. J. Beswick, 35 Regent Street, Swindon. 

“A 3 | Woolwich—Twenty-five Houses .. , - .. | Borough Oouncil ate Rae a .. | F. Sumner, Borough Engineer, Maxey Road, Plumstead. 

» 3 | Craigellachie, Scotland—Mission Ohurch oe Vest ee J. Alcock, Surveyor, Keith. Ay 

” 3 | Ferryhill, Durham—Mineral- Water Factory & Cellars | Forsters, Bishop Middleham Brewery, Ltd | 8: Wilkinson, Architect, Pelton, near Chester-le-Street. 

” 3 Gillingham, Kent—Forty-eight Houses .. we oe E, J. Hammond, 111 High Street, New Brompton. 

“ “3 | Hengoed, Wales—Twenty Houses es .. | Building Olub.. , .. ae he . | PB. V. Jones, Architect, Hengoed. 

rs 3 | London, E.—Alterations to Mortuary .. ae .. | Stepney Borough Oouncil ., 3b .. | N. W. Jameson, 15 Great Alie Street, Whitechapel, BE. 

— 3 | Muirkirk, Scotland—School Extensions, &c. .. .. | School Board .. % a «.°  .. | d.&H. V. Eaglesham, architects, Wellington Ohambers, Ayr. 

. 3 | London, K.—Alterations to Mortuary .. Be ..’| Stenney Borough Council .. £3 .. | M.W. Jameson, 15 Great Asie Street, Whitechapel, E. 

~ 4 | Gwys—Station Buildings .. Pe re oe .. | Midland Railway Co. Fees Fen :. | Engineer, Derby Station. 

a 4 W orcester—Police Station .. ne oN = roe ee H. Rowe, Worcester Ohambers, Pierpoint Street, Worcester. 

my 4 | Gilfach Goch, Wales—Extension of Schools .. .. | Llantrisant School Board .. He .. | J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, rhondda. 

“3 4 | Bradweli, near Southminster—Coast Guard Buildings |: Admiralty Ar 2: “ . ., | Director, Works Department, Admiralty, Northumberland Av., W.O. 
Ps 4 | Bexley Heath, Kent—Elettric Generating Station ., | Urban District Council .|.. +»: ie. | Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

” 4 | Olonakilty, Ireland--Labourers’ Oottages A .. | Rural District Oouncil .. a .. | W.H. Spiller, Olerk, Council Offices, Olonakilty. 

4 5 | Swindon—School .. os Pe Ss 5c .. | School Board’ .. be 36 ae .. | W. Seaton, Olerk, Town Hall, Swindon. 

i 5 | Glasgow—Oollege Buildings ae ee ave .. | Technical College Governors “ .. | H. F. Stockdale, 38 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

is 5 | Neasden—Electrical Power House « és .. | Metropolitan Railway Oo. .. B .. | Secretary, 32 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 

= 5 | North Ashton—Enlargement, &c., of Schools .. av J. W. Leversedge, Architect, Wigan Road, Ashton-in-Makerfield. 
= 5 | Axbridge, Somerset—Infants’ Room and Oloakroom.. Rey. H. Toft, Axbridge Rectory. 

5 | Bristol—xtension of Offices ae Ao ae .. | Dock Committee its a - .. | W. Y. Gough, 22 Bridge street, Bristol. 

” 5 | Christchurch, Hants—Pigstyes .. aS oe -. | Guardians =... Ete Be ae .. | A. Druitt, Ulerk, Ohristchurch, 

er 5 | Oockermouth—Works at Nursing Home Se ii —— T. Houghton, Treasurer, York City & Oounty Bank, Cockermouth. 
-- 5 byde, Oheshire—Shedding, Canvas, &c., at Exhibition | Agricultural Society re ah .. | T. A. Beckett, Secretary, St. Werburgh Ohambers, Ohester. 

~ 5 | London, N.W.—Electricai Power House ee .. | Metropolitan Railway Oo. .. Ze .. | Secretary, 32 Westbourne Terrace, Paddington, W. 

co 5 Oswestry—Hxtensions to Market Buildings ., .. | Town Council .. B ee oe .. | @..W. Lacey, Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Oswestry. 

- 5 | St. Erney, Oornwall—Renovating Ohurch Tower, &c. O. O. Steed, Trewint, Landrake. 

7 5 | Billingshurst, Sussex—Post Office, &c. .. <s 53 ae Eee O. H. Burstow, 6 West Street, Horsham, 

. 7 | Bridport, Dorset—Hotel Additions, &c. .. ce -. | J.Groves& Sons... ae ae .. | +, Qooper, Architect, Bridport, 

& 7 | Colwyn Bay—Boundary Walls, Kxcavations, &c., at | Urban District Council Ss - .. | W. Jones, Engineer, Oouncil Offices, Oolwyn Bay. 

Cemetery. ‘ 

” 7 | Alloa; Scotland—School .,, a < Js -. | Parish School Board... a He ., | 2. Frame & Son, 43 Mill Street, Alloa. 

., 7 Coventry—Market noof Hie i Ks .. | Market Hall Committee .. < 3 J. E. Swindlehurst, Uity Surveyor, St. Mary’s Hall, Coventry. 

» 7 | Langho, Lancs—Hight Houses a0 as .. | Billmgton and Whalley Co-operative Soc, | Simpson & Duckworth, Architects, Richmond Ohmbrs., Blackburn.. 
» i Blackburn—Shop and Six Houses an - -. | Blakey Moor Uo-Operative Society, Ltd... | Simpson & Duckworth, Architects, Richmond Chmbrs., Blackburn. 
co 7 Stranoriar, lreland—Two Oottages ie Rural District Council: v ad .. | G@ M:Laughiin, Ulerk, Board Room, Workhouse, Stranorlar. 

: 7 | Coventry—Bedroom and Alterations to nospital .. — H, W. Uhattaway, Architect, Trinity Onurchyard, Uoventry. 

i 7 | Larne—Hospitai Buildings # a a -. | Cottage Hospital Trustees .. 5 .. | N. Fitzsimons, 82 Royal Avenue, Belfast. 

“ 7 south Stoneham-—Engine-house, Uottages, &c... .. | Burat District Council hs 5 .. | Bailey, Denton, Lawtord & Symons, Palace Chbrs., Westminster. 
bs 7 Penydarren, Wales —Sixty Workmen’s Oottages -» | Bronheulog Building Club ., ne .. | 2. Roderick, Architect, Merthyr. 

” 8 Preston, Lancs— Rebuilding Bridge se -» | Lanes County Council se ae oe County Bridgemaster, Preston, 

” 8 | selly Oak, Birmingham—Workhouse Mortuary, &c... King’s Norton Guardians ., a .. | Whitwell & Son, Temple Row, Birmingham. 

3 8 | Appiey, Lancashire—Rebuilding Bridge a -» | County Oouncil a ae ¥ .. | W.O. Hall, Oounty Bridgemaster, Oounty Offices, Preston. 

» 9 | Uheshunt—Twelve Workmen’s Cottages a -« | Urban District Council’ .. ‘3 ., | 4:0. Lee, Olerk, Manor tiouse, Oheshunt. 

45 10 | Fosdyke—Pair of Cottages es oe - -. | Charity Trustees .. _ br .. | J+ Kirkby, Fosdyke, 

a 10 | Gilingham, Kent—Oorrugated Iron Buildings .. | Urban District Oouncil ., ae .. | #. 0. Boucher, Ulerk, Gardiner Street, New Brompton. 

» id pt. Austell, Cornwall—Alterations, &c., to Premises.. | R. H. Lee & Oo. ee a ae 2 ‘’, H. Andrew, 1 Trevarrick Villas, St. Austell. 

x 10 | bishop Auckland, burham—200 Workmen’s Houses.. | Bolekow, Vaughan & Co. .. i ., | Ll. A. Derwent, 19 Danesbury Terrace, Partington. 


- 1U Birkeushaw—Sunday School walker & Collinson, Architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford. 


x 11 | Dolatondau, near Cemmaes Station—Farmhouse .. | J. Gittins oe) we we wet: |: Be Ll. Jones, Architect, Mount Place, Bata. 
hs 11 | »ewcastie-on-lyne—Alterations at Elswick Grange., | Union Guardians - te me _, | Oliver, Leeson & Wood, Architects, Mosley Street, Newcastle. 
= 11 | Newcastle-on-Tyne—alterations to Hospital Ward .. | Union Guardians ~ - - ., | Newcombe & Newcombe, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle-on-[yne. 
a 12 | Miflom, Cumberiand—Bank Premises .. = -» | Bank of Liverpool, Ltd. ., vr _, | J.B. Uurwen, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 
= 14 | soston-—-Municipal Buildings ., e 2 +» | Town Council... i ve ae .. | J. Rowell, Architect, borougn Offices, Market Place, Boston. 
” 16 | Shillingstoue, Lorset—Reconstructing Bridge ¥ ee ecoree! County Surveyor, Wimborne. 
Es 15 Halton——Parish Institute .. a 6 <p Re Bedford & Kitson, Architects, Greek Street Chambers, Leeds, 
” 16 | Leeds—Premises “e oe os oe oe ++ | Dispensary Committee ro a ., | Bedford & Kitson, Architects, Greek Street Ohambers, Leeds. 
o- 16 York—Geuera! Offices AA 55 we 5 ++ | North-Eastern Railway Oo. Ba .. | W- Bell, Company’s Architect, York. 
¥ 16 cede pranices es me Hy i ; Se ciALoe ‘ Bedtord & Kitsou, Greek Street Obambers, Leeds, 
# 16 Larshalton, Surrey—Convalescent Hospital Ps .. | Metropolitan Asylums Board yf ., | Preadwell & Martin, 2 Waterluo Place, Pali Mali, S.W. 
5 17 | London, N.W.—Ccaeh-house and Stabling .. -. | St. Pancras Guardians a x .. | A, 4. Pridmore, 2 Broad Street Buildings, B.0. 
a lj Falmouth—Olassroum se a0 # ae «. | School Board .. Ale ik Ls af W. Jenkins, 39 Onurch Street, Falmouth. 
ENGINEERING: 
July 3 | Manchester—Steam Piping.. ae ae ee .. | Oorporation '., ee oe ee .. | F. HE, Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 
a 3 Yaraley— Rebuilding Bridge a re Be .. | Worcester County Oouncil .. + .. | J. H. Garrett, Oounty Road Surveyor, Shirehall, Worcester. 
” 3 Manchester—Dock Works, @c, .. an ae .. | Dock & Warehouse Extension Oo., Ltd, ., | W. H. Hunter, 41 Spring Gardens, Manchester, 
x 3 Withington—Fuel Economiser .. oe =f .. | Ohorlton Guardians .. ‘z see .. | Manchester Steam Users’ Association, 9 Mount Street, City. 
a 4 | bexiey Heath, ent—Steeiwork for Electric Station ., | Urban District VUouncil as ae .. | Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Screct, Westminster. 
& 4 Wilhugton Quay—Electrical Equipment as .. | Industrial Society, Limited... a .. | Secretary, Society's Offices, Bewick noad, Willington Quay. 
= 4 | aberdeen—Steel Swingbridge and Machinery .. | Harbour Commissioners .. sf .. | KG. Nichol, Engineer, Aberdeen. 
“ 4 | Oaerphiliy—Reservoir 522 We 2k in et Be ., | Gasand Water Company .,.. .. | L. Rees, Kngineer, ora Exchange Ohambers, Newport, Mon. 
. 5 | Medomsley—nlectric Lamp Poles, &c. ., Y: .. | Parish Oouncil ie ot ee .. | a. . Milburn, Olerk, Jubilee Houses, Medomsley. 
3 0 | Newcastle-on-lyne—bridge Works i. .. | Northumberland County Oouncil .. .. | J. A. Bean, County Surveyor, Moothall, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
~ 4 | ipswich—ectric Lighting Plant het ., | Corporation ., c oe se .. | W. Bantoft, Lown Olerk, Lown Hall, [pswich. 
” 6 | iianadeiniolen, Wales—Lamp Posts for Street fe s ere 
., 7 | Norway—Jelephone Vabie ., ae ns ae .. | Norwegian State Telegraph Department | Technical Department of the Board of Telegraphs, Christiania. 
. 7 | Kalkirk—Waterworks A we ae “I .. | County Council me 2 ae .. | Warren & Stuart, 94 Hope street, Glasgow. 
5 7 | Giasgow—Uoal and Ash Conyeyors, &e. .. a .. | Parish Council es ae ae .. | Ws Arnot, 79 West Kegent Street, Glaszow. 
"i 7 Wincanton-—Waterworks ., ie Ls rh ., | Rural District Council me ‘a ., | A. P. L. Cotterell,23 Baluwin Soreet, Bristol, 
7 | Kdinburgh—hlectric Lighting .. BC ae .. | Lord Provost, Magistrates and Council ., | Hmyineer, Klectricity supply Station, Dewar Place, Edinburgh. 
Rs i Beitast—lerry Boat .. or os oe Or .. | Harbour Commissioners. ., Pe .. | @ E. L. Gues, Harbour Hngineer, Harbour Office, Belfast. 
7 | Unester—Hiectric Tramways oe = ‘Ne .. | Uorporation .. Se > of .. | L M. Jones, Uity Surveyor, Lown Hall, Onester. 
= 7 | Stalybridge—Kuectrica Plant .. .. a .. | Tramways and Electricity Board .. — ., | #. Schefield, Ulerk, Lown Hall, Stalybridge. 
< 7 | Bexiey Heatn——Points and Crossings, &c. - .. | Urban District Uouncil ., a -. | Mordey & Dawbaru, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
x 7 | South Stoneham--Seweraye works Se or .. | Rural District Council ie BS .. | Bailey, Denton,son, Lawford & Symons, Palace Uhbrs., Westminster. 
- 7 Derby— Hiecuic Tramways a ee a ., | Uorporation ., BA AC a .. | Borough EKugineer, Derby. 
x 7 | ptadulethurpe—Widening Railway ue wee ., | North-Hastern Railway Oo. + .. | W.d, Uuaworch, Compauy’s Engineer, York. 
s 8 | London, s.W.—Steam Piping, we, x es ., | London Oounty Oouncil ., -» ‘., | Coanty Hall, Spriug Gardens, >. W. 
: 5 | West Ham—Hlectric Tramears .. =... == 5, = ,, | Uorporation .. .. .. =. ~— «| ds K. Bock, Borough blectrical Hngineer, Abbey Mills, West Ham. 
; & | Mountain Ash, Wales—street-Sweeping Machine, &c, | Urban District Council ., 3c .. | H. PB. Linton, Olerk, Town Hall, Mountain Ash. 
ss 9 | Smulibridge, Laucs—Altermg Sewage Tanks, &c, ., | Wardle Urban District Oouncil .. .. | 1. Burrows, Surveyor, Council Omces, Wardle. 
- y SuLUerland —hiectric ‘Liamway ., a - _, | Corporation .. Wy, -m . .. | J. #. 0, Snell, borougn Hilectrical Kngnr., Town Hall, Sunderland. 
pe 9 kpsom, Surrey—bacteria Beds ,, = Ap Rural District Oounci a a? .. | Beesley, son & Nichois, 11 Victoria street, Westminster. 
« 10 | Castuetoru—Main Laying .. in ae a “| Urban District Oounci] .. x .. | 4. Green, Surveyor, Uouncil Uttices, Castleford. 
* lu Fouterhamworth, Lincs--Water Supply Works .. | Branston Rural District Council .. .. | J. Olare, Knyineer, Sleatord. 
Fy lu Chippenham-—-z Sveam Rollers ., 7 Pe .. | Rural District Oouncil we AC - A. H. Lapham, Surveyur, vorsham, 
= Lz Leauington—Hhlectric Lighting Scheme ,, oe _ | Urban District Oouncil oe fe ., | G. H. Samons, Ulerk, Himfield House, Teddington. 
Be lz Lowestult—Tiamways at. oe a ~~ * Uorporation ., oy ee Ae .. | W.0. O. Hawtayne, 9 Queen Street Place, London, 5.0. 
a 14 Lxeter—psteel Arch bridge over Kiver ,, aA Uity Council .. we an ” .. | Sud. W. Barry & Partuers, 21 Deiabay Street, westminster. 
s 14 #aikirk-—hiectrical Piano ., ea be: fe i Uorporation .. oe oe ee ,. | Burstall w Monkhouse, 14 Old Queen street, Westminster, 3.W. 
9 14 Lelcester— Gashulder.. e ee ole a ., | Gas and Electric Lighting Committee ., | A. Uolson, Kngineer, Offices, Miilstone Lane, Leicester. 
# 15 Skeimersdaie—borehole, Deepening Well, &e. ,, Urban District Oouncil as “ea .. | J. ‘Ll. Wood, 3 UooxK Street, Liverpool. 
fa 15 | London, 8.W.—Hiectric Uranes ., 0 a f London Oounty Council AC oe .. | Uounty Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 
a 15 London, 5.W.— able Ducts ee a So z * | London County Vouncil ve os .. | County Hail, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 
4 15 | London, 8.W.—.uectric Vramears , : ae , | Lonaon County Council... oe .. | Vounty Hall, Spring Gardens, 8.W. 
a 16 bombay—Providing aud Laying Steel Mains ., Hxecuvive Kngineer, Bombay. 
Aa 16 Uneiteuham—W ate: works .. AD: a an es Corporation ., oe ie 56 .. | J. Hail, Waterworks Hngineer, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham 
ad 1b Dartiord—Laundry Plant .. ie a ae ., | Metropolitan Asylums Board .. .. | £. D. Mann, Ulerk, board’s Unices, Embankment, H.u. 
_ li Guungham, Keut—Hiectrical Plans 3a as ., | Urvan District Vouncil 0 we .. | W. 4. Lrenthaw, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, 3.W. 
‘. 18 | Kpsom—wMiectrical Plant ..  ,, oe cy ‘* | Urban District Council .. % .. | 4.G@ Wulson, Olerk, Oouncil Ortices, Epsom, 
', 25 | Buuthberough, kent—Pumping Stution,, ., | | Urban wistrictOouncil ., ., .., | G- & F. W. Houson, Hngineers, Loughborough. 
i 6] Kamsgale—pea-Velence Works .. ee aa ., | Uorporation ., er " . . ., | £2. 0. Laylor, Borough Surveyor, Alpion House, Ramsgate, 


a 31 London, 5.W.—self-propelied Lorry a ie .. | War Ulnce sé Rs oe cn .. | Director of Army Ooutracts, War Utlice, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —conzinued. 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BB OBTAINED 


Ohilian Oonsulate, 10 Lime Street, H.O. 
The Delegation Municipale, St. Petersburg. 
.. | J. Terry & Oo., 7 Great Winchester Street, E.0. 


Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London. 


O. Nickson, Superintendent, Gas Dept., Town Hall, Manchester. 
J. F. Denniston, 45 New Broad Street, E. 0. 

Ohief Inspector, Public Health Dept., Town Hall, Bethnal Green. 
Mordey & Dawbarn, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

H. F. Stockdale, 28 Bath Street, Glasgow. 

Oity Engineer, Town Hall, N' ewcastle-on- Tyne. 

J. Hall, Waterworks Engineer, Municipal Offices, Cheltenham. 
WwW. 4H. Radford, Albion Ohambers, King Street, Nottingham. 


G. Ross, Oemetery Superintendent, Bishop Auckland. 
Oaretaker, Woolford Wesleyan Onapel, Bury. 

S. Adams, Olerk, Bishop Auckland. 

J. Gandy, Architect, St. Helens, 

Engineer, Derby Station. 

.. | TI. B. Atkinson, 11 Trinity House Lane, Hull. 

A. T. Pattinson, Town Olerk, Macclesfield. 

J. & F. J. Hurley, 10 Bridgend Road, Aberkenfig. 

Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Kensington High Street, W. 
« | O. J. Brown, Architect, Oathedral Offices, Norwich. 


W. Blewitt, Clerk, Council Offices, Wanstead, N.E. 

A. G. Gibbs, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Midhurst. 

O. H. Bressey, Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead, N.E. 
Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Pentre, Glamorgan. 

58. J. Newman, Surveyor, Council Offices, branksome. 

.. | M. Hainsworth, Surveyor, Elmfield House, Teddington. 
.. | A, G. Gibbs, Surveyor, Council Offices, Midhurst. 

. | J. A. Orowther, Borough Engineer, Municipal Offices, Southampton, 
O. R. W. Chapman, Surveyor, Public Offices, Wembley. 
.. | FE. O. Boucher, Olerk, Gardiner Street, New Brompton. 
.. | F. O. Boucher, Olerk, Gardiner Street, New Brompton. 
White, Olerk, Halesworth. 

W. Banks, City Surveyor, Rochester. 

T. E. Ware, Surveyor, Waterloo Koad, Epsom. 


R. Biggins, Sanitary Inspector, Blaydon-on-Tyne. 

H. Beli, Inspector of Nuisances, Bolsover. 

F. J. 0. May, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Brighton. 

F. Shortt, Olerk, Workhouse, Uelbridge. 

W. Oross, Olerk, King’s Lynn. 

J.S. Pickering, Engineer, Uouncil Otfices, Nuneaton. 

H. Thomas, General Manager, Commercial Street, Sheffield. 

Bailey, Denton, Son, Lawford & Symons, Palace Ohmos., Westminster. 
J. Dinsdale, Oouancil’s Surveyor, Dudley. 

Beesley, Son & Nichols, 11 Victoria Screet, Westminster, 


G. D, Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Street, Oheapside, H.U. 


F. J. Bell, Deputy Olerk, Ewell Road, Surbiton. 

W.H. Radford, Hngineer, Albion Uhambers, Nottingham. 

W. Spinks, 20 Park Row, Leeds. 

Q. S. Oole, Resident Engineer, Bridge House, Ebley, Stroud. 
Beesley, Soa & Nichols, 11 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

W.H. Radford, Engineer, Albion Ohambers, King St., Nottingham. 
Fairbank & Son, 13 Lendal, York. 


etree | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, 
ENGINEERING—cont. : 
Sept. 1 Valparaiso, Uhile—Electric Tramways .. os «9 —-- 
Ns 14 St. Petersburg, Russia—2 Bridges over River Neva .. _—_— 
» 15 Launceston, Tasmania—EJectric Power Transmission | Mayor and Aldermen we are 
Extensions, 
a 30 | Port Adelaide, South Australia—Harbour os es —- 
IRON ABD STEEL: 
July 3 | Manchester—Oast-iron Pipes vs oe oe «. | Gas Committee ae an 
rm 3 | London, E.0.—Steel Rails, &c, .. Mexican Railway Oo., Ltd. . ie se : 
a 3 Bethnal Green--Oast-iron Manholes and Dust Pails .. | Bo rough Oouncil fie oe a oe 
7 4 Bexley Heath, Kent—steelwork for Elec. Gen. Station | Urban District Council = ~ oe 
“a 5 Glasgow—Wright Work for College Buildings .. | Technical College Governors So 
o 10 | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Tramway Rails, &c. Be -- | Corporation ., ee Re . ate 
re 16 Oheltenham—Oast-iron Water Main as os -. | Corporation .. s oe on 
x 2) Ohertsey—Oast-iron Pipes, &c. .. ae ae «» | Urban District Oouncil es 7“ oe 
PAINTING aND PLUMBING. 
July 3 | Bishop Auckland—-Painting Railways, &c. ., ss —_—— 
* 3 Bury, Lancs—Painting and Decorating Chapel ae 
< 3 Tudhoe, Durham—Painting and Oolouring Schools . School Board .. Bs or oa 
“e 3 Whiston, Prescot—Oleaning and Painting Infirmary.. | Prescot Union Guardians Se Be a8 
me 4 St. Pancras, London—OCleaning and Painting -. | Midland Railway Oo. ea ats 5c 
fi 4 Hull—Cleaning and Distempering at Workhouse .. | Scuicoates Union Guardians os 
- 5 | Macclesfield—Painting, &c., Ohapels and Lodges’ .. | Cemetery Committee AS oe os 
5 7 Aberkenfig——Painting, Colouring & Decorating Chapel oe 
* 7 London, W.—Painting, &c., at Baths .. 38 -. | Kensington Borough Council ae oe 
© 8 Norwich—Painting, &c.,at Schools .. Pi ++ | School Board .. ate ne Ae 
ROADS AND CAERTAGE. 
July 3 | Wanstead, Hssex—Stone .. +» «+ +. | Urban District Oouncil .. .. «. 
2 3 Midhurst, Sussex—Steam Road Roller ee a +» | Urban District Oouncil Asi eS oe 
x 3 Wanstead—Steam Roller, &c. ore ae We +» | Urban District Oouncil an c be 
a 3 | Pentre, Giamorgan—Road Works, &e. ., ae .. | Rhondda Urban District Council .. 5; 
am 4 Branksome, Dorset—Granite fo ae “e -. | Urban District Council ue afm ae 
9 5 | Teddington—Road Works, &. .. 5 oe -- | Urban District Oouncil ae ae 
2 5 Midburst—Hire of Steam Road-Roller ., ae -» | Rural District Council we as 
ea 8 Southam pton—Paving Stone «s os AE +» | Corporation .. ee *. 
4 9 | Wembley, Middlesex—Making-up a + .. | Orban District Council 38 He 
a 10 Gillingham, Kent—Kerbing, «ec. ., ee oe -» | Urban District Oouncil 50 re 
- ly | Gillingham, Kent—Materials.. or oe -. | Urban District Council > a 
A 12 Halesworth, Suffolk—Pavement, &c, .. ie . Urban District Oouncil ae ne wa | OPH 
& 16 | Rochester—-Materials oe ssh Paare an -- | Corporation .. A * = 
Aug. 6 | Epsom—Making-up ., a an ee es .. | Rural District Council ie ne a 
SANITARY : 
July 3 Blaydon-on-Tyne—Scavenging .. aA Ae .. | Urban District Council AD oe + 
ss 3 Bolsover—Oleansing Ashpits, &c, a. me .. | Orban District Oouncil ae re a 
ra 4 Brighton— Drain b1pes or ae F Town Council .. A) oe . . 
* 4 Uelbridge— Workhouse Sewerage System, &e. .. .. | Union Guardians os a oe e 
& 7 Harpley, King’s Lynu—sewer ne We .. | Freebridge Lynn R.D.O. .. xp we 
“4 7 Nuneaton—Sewers, «ce. ee oe ae : .. | Urban District Oouncil ee an te 
i 4 Shefiield—Lime sta s ee .. | United Gas Light Uo. Gc a +. 
‘ 7 South ptoneham--Sewerage Works ae .. | Rural District Oouncil ale a0 a 
a 8 Weetslade, near Dudley—Settling Tank and Drain . . | Urban District Uo. vcu An os we 
z 9 Epsom, surrey--Bacteria Beds ., os .. | Rural District Council A on aie 
AS lu London, 5.4.— Reconstructing Drainage, ‘ke. ee .. | Southwark Union Guardians és ve 
Re 10 sur biton— Stoneware Pipe Storm-water Drains .. | Urban District Oouncil ae we on 
n iz | Runcorn—sewerage Works ‘ie Be as .. | Rural District Council a oF 
a 12 Penistone, Yorks—Sewerage Works ee 40) .. | Urban District Oouncil SS ss en 
- 1s Thrupp, near Stroud—Sewers.. .. | Stroud Rural District Council ., oe 
* v1 Cheruwey—Sewerage Works (Two Contracts) . re Re Urban District Oouncil ate Be AS 
; 2) Chertsey—sewerage & Sewage-Disposal Works .. | Urban District Council Ch Od on 
£ v1 bartiela, Yorks—sewerage Works me a .. | Urban District Oouncii as es oe | 
TIMBER . | 
July 5 | North Walsham—Wood Block Floors .. at -. | School Board ., ve an + 


Bottle & Olley, 5 Queen Street, Great Yarmouth. 


a ee areca oan oe ae 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY DESIGNs KEQUIREL. 
July 19 | Aylesbury—Monument a 8c: ae “s 
x 26 Olacton-on-Sea—Board School. ne oe ve 
Aug. au sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Builaings Be 
3u Deptford, 8.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices cs 
Sept. 1-14 ot. Petersoburg—Bridges over Great Neva Kiver 
a 0 sSouthend—Ohurch, Clergy House, Hall, &c. ee “i 
“+ 15 Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings .. 
s 23 London, N.—Municipal buildings, Fire Station, Baths, &e. 
Noy. i Memorial to Queen Victoria ., a re 


COMPETITIONS OPEN. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


£100, #50, £25. 
£100, £75, £50. 


° 
. 
ee ee 


£250, £150, £100. 
£20, £100, £50. 
i 2,00u Ks. 


TENDERS. 


injormation from accredsted sources should be sent 
to “he s#ditor.” kKesults of Lenders cannot be 
accepted unless they contarn the name of the Architect 
or Surveyor for the work, 


ABERA VON.—For vhe construction of an iron girder bridge over 
the River Avon at Sandfielas, 1or the Lown Council :— 


Contract No, 1.— Masonry. 


Barnes, Chaplin & Co., Cardiff .-. £6,224 11 7 
A. A.». Frazer, Carditt te, OLE IT 2 
Clarke & Co.,” Connaught Road, Cardiff .. 5,383 9 
Contract No. 2.—Iron and steel. 
Rees & Kirby, Morriston, Swansea,. 4,101 3 2 
W. Brettell, Worcester 4,049 6 8 
Darlington W agon & Kngineering Company, 
Darlington... a6 3,865 0 0 
J. Westwood & Co., “London 3,54u 0 U 
W. Dorrington, Birmingham ae 226 0 U 
A.A.8. Frazer... 3,157 18 8 
Gilbert, ‘thompson & Co.,* Victoria Build- 
ings, Birmingham ie aay ce 8,008 16 6 


. “Accepted. 


CATFORD.—For the erection of a baptist church in the Brown. 
hill Road. Messrs. Smee, Mence & Houchin, architects, 12 West 


Smithfield, E. C. Quantities by Mr. A. Goodchild, 81 Finsbury 


Pavement, E.C 


Holliday & Groanwacd ... £6,877 | James Smith & Sons, Ltd, £6,390 
J. V.Kiddle & Son ... 6,700 | Battley, Sons & Holness... 6,147 
Higgs & Hill, Lid. 6,680 ; J. Greenwood 6,187 
C. Castle & Son ... 6,480 | Jerrard & sons* Nae 6,879 
Campbell, smith & Co. 6,400 * Accepted. 


For the erection of boiler-house and laundry at the 
Mr. A. Marshail, architect, King 


DUDLEY .— 
workhouse, tor the Guardians. 
Street, Nottingham ; — 


Willcock & Co. , Wolverhampton . £10,420 


W. Hopkins, Birmingham P5 00 
Harley & Son, Smethwick ,.. 9,557 
H. Dorse, Cradley Heath... ... ¥,500 
Fish & Sons, Nottingham Y, 402 
L, Jones, Wolverhampton : v,480 
W.H. Gibbs, King’s Heath, ¥,30U 
L. Mallin, West bromwich 9,290 
Vek Crane, Nottingham... y,182 
= Round, Dudley ... 9,179 
J. Dallow, birmingham 9,125 
J. Guest, Stourbridge ..... i dt eee acer = 100 
Windsor & Co., London... ‘sso ey, arn tee We cen | OSUOS 
hk. M. Hughes, Birmingham ids, ary oa, DUO 
J.H. Vickers, Nottingham... ... ... 8,068 
Whitehouse & Sons, Birmingham ves 8,809 
Sark & Coulson, Dudley .. 8,085 
a Sehee, Birmingham. ies 8,660 


cee ee (ESSEX).—For the erection of ee buildings, 
St. John’s Road, for the School Board. Messrs. Harrington & Ley, 
architects, 65 Bishopsg e Street Without, k.C, :— 


R. J. Thomas, County Surveyor, Oounty Hall, Aylesbury. 

O. KH. White, Olerk to Schoo! Board, Wellesley Road, Olacton-on-Sea. 
borough Hngineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

V. Orchard, Lown Olerk, 20 Tanner’s Hill, Deptford, S.E. 

St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg, 

vu. H. J. Talmage, Southchureh Road, Warnor Square, Southend-on-Sea. 
Town Olerk, Liverpool. 

W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.O. Offices, Tottenham. 

H.N. Wright, Indian Oivil Service, Aliahabad, India, 


Stephens & Bastow ... £4,282 0{| Foster & Son ... ... £8,901 0 
General Builders, Titdis 4,229 0| Hawkey & Oldman 3,820 0 
'rhomas & Edge 4,217 01, A. Knight ere air 33812 0 
Smith w Son .., 4,195 0 | Foster Bros, ... 3,749 0 
Wilson & Lamplough... 4,108 : B.E. Nightingale .. 3,748 0 
Chessum & Sons .., 3,962 Hammond & Son. 3,729 0 
Wells & Son ... 3,Y5U Keen & Sons ... «. 3,620 0 
Hawkins & Son . 3,943 18 J EK. West, Chelmsford’... 3,592 0 
A.W. Kobins... 3,930 0 Sims & Wood.. 3,582 0 


Oak Building Co. x 8,902 U 


GAISGILL (WESTMORLAND) .— 
over the River Lune, near Gaisgill. 
surveyor, 7 Lowther Street, Kendal ;— 


* Accepted prov isionally. 


For the erection of a bridge 
Mr. Joseph Bintley, county 


Whittaker Bros., ind. Einraforsh, near 
Leeds... os £2,770 0 0 
W.'‘Lhoms, Kendal 2,625 8 


T, Thoms & Sons, Brunton’! Street, Lancaster 2,355 1é 
We Grisenthwaite, Penrith* ... 2,142 1 
* Accepted subject to modifications reducing the contract gmount 
to £1,091 Ys. 6d. 


HEANOR.—For the erection of factory buildings, for Messrs. 
J.N. Fletcher and Sons. Mr. Ay Marshall, architect, King Street, 


Nottingham :— 

Dickenson .., .-. £10,038 | H. Vickers ... .. £8,795 
F. Messom .., we’ 9,706.) Warner ... . 8, 052 
I’ Barlow i. <0 9,702 | Windsor & Co. 8,890 
Dennett & Inigle 9,450 » Cooper & Son 5 
Grane Gi Conn ls wv. jac 93244 Vickers & Co. 8,270 
J. Woolsend 1. 1.) 2) 9,085) J. H. W illiamson,* “Not- 

Fish & Sons... ... ... .. 8,885] tingham .» 8,100 
J. Wright wc yet ier vee «= 85820 * Aecepted: 


“1 HE BUILDERS’ 


JOURNAL 


[JuLy 2, 1902. 


TENDERS— cont. 


HURLINGHAM, S.W. —Accepted for the erection of Hurlingham 
Court Mansions, for D.’Eresby House, Ltd., including root 
garden. Messrs. "Palgrave & Co., architects, W catminster Za 

Mead & Burton, Chesham ey ory 8,845 


ILFORD.—For the erection of a pair of shops in High Road, 
Ilford. Mr. Fredk. G. Faunch, architect, 9 Cranbrook Gardens, 
Ilford ;— 

Simms & Woods, London, W.C. 

G. Lewin, Ilford... .. 2 

Hammond & Miles, * Tiford s 
* Accepted, 


«£1,300 0 
1,096 14 
1,080 0 


ILFORD.—For the pee da ofa pair of villas in Coventry Road, 
Ilford. Mr. Fredk. G, Faunch, architect, 9 Cranbrook Gardens, 
Ilford :-— 

R. G. Walter, Benaede até .-- £1,828 


G. Lewin, Ilford .. 1,224 
©, North, Stratford (002 us 1,167 
Simms & W oods,* London, W.C. 1,150 


* Ac cepted. 


KILLARNEY.—For the erection of a house in York Road, 
Killarney, Mr. O. I. Edwards, architect, Hromes — 
1 Murphy, Tralee... emai iteses wae OOO LO saw 
Dp: Creedon, Fermoy, co. Cork... 1,180 0 0 

Gallivan, New Street, Killarney : 1,065 12-2 
Note. —No tender accepted, as the lowest exceeded the limit 
allowed the architect by a very considerable sum. ‘The house is 
now being erected by the architect at his original estimate. 


LEICESTER.—For the construction of new sewers and street 
formation with the necessary manholes, lampholes, and other 
works in connection therewith, for the Estate and Burial Grounds 
Committee of the Leicester Corporation. Mr. E. Géo, Mawbey, 
M.1L.C.E., borough engineer :-—- 

R. W. Barker, Harrogate . 


«-. £1,629 6 5 
J. Holme i 


1,150 19 2 


Stimpson & Rollston Bee Me Speen eee ewes’ 1149 7 A 

Hi. Masom. fo ni.0. sas, esd oh Mee tac ee ee 6 

Hutchinson & Son ... Sav Gace Lens, Dichiciaver ttcn e056) 10 f G 

T. Philbrick  .. oe ee 1,047 18 4 

J. H. Smedley, * Battenburg Road .. we 1,008 16 4 
[Rest of Leicester.] * Accepted. 


_LITHERLAND (LANCS.).— For the completion of Hartwell 
Street, Bowden Street, and Tattersall Road, for the Urban 
District Council. Mr. A. H. Carter, surveyor :— 
R. Chadwick, Liverpool... ... so. «. ...£2,188.18 1 
T. Rowlands, Northwich ...0 ... 0... ve 1,995 10 0 
P. Tyson, Liverpool gas 1059 W040 
J. Joynon, Walton : ate B86518F Ss 
Keating & Sons, Liverpool .._ .. 1,770 12 9 
W. Owen & Co.,* Litherland ... 2,120. 2,3 
* Accepted. 


LONDON, E.— For the erection of a factory, London Road, 


Plaistow, for Messrs, H. Wheeler & Co. Mr. A. J. Wade, 
architect, 36 Fitth Avenue, Harrow Road :— 

W. M. Norton £8,205 eer ee Bros. . £2,509 
G, J. Hosking 3,027 . ©. Horswill . 2,580 
A. Daniels z,yuu W. J. Cottle... i 2,50u 
J. Groves... 2,698 Edwards & Medway* 2,455 
J. W. Jerram > 2,629 | W. Crouch = 2,450 


(Architect? s estimate, £2,500.] 
* Accepted with basement udded at £2,660. 


LONDON, E C.—For the construction of about 470 ft. run of brick 
and concrete egg-shaped sewer in Worship Street, tor the Finsbury 
Borough Council :— 


Mowlem & Co., Westminster, S.W. ... .. £1,816 
x illiamson & Sons, Green Lanes, N. ... . ilu 

ao, ‘Tottenham Hale .. an 1,459 
1 Pedrette, Stamford Hill . 1,457 
Killingback & Uo., Camden ‘fown ... Reeiticen GEOL 
J. A. Dunmore, Crouch knd Sth eae ots tes, BSD 
Parry & Co. Fulham Senet etc Py tek 
1. Adams,* Wood Green 1,189 


id Accepted. 
S.W.— For the erection on their premises of the 


for the Fulham Board of Guardians: (Con- 
boiler settings, 


LONDON, 
following buildings, 
tract No. VIII.) engine and accumulator rooms, 


and flue work, &e, :— 
W. Neil "& Co., Bow, E. ... des, pss) ons 9,002, 10 1G 
mee & W arner, Stalybridge .. Bespiekal bcsay, AHOLO ALL me 
. Gilbert, Stamford Hill : 9 8 


0 0 
2,268 0 0 
2,189 0 O 
2,170 0 0 
2,000 0 0 
1,042 0 0 
1,608 7 11 


y ‘Smith & Sons, Ltd., South Norwoud 
h. E. Nightingale, Lambeth ... ea 
WwW pega & Lamplough, Kensal Rise 
F. Minter, Westminster 
Ww. s: Renshaw, Putney 
J. ¢ Richardson, Peckham 
H Ww indsor & Co., ( ‘apham Junction 2. 
T. G, Sharpington, Machell Road Works, 
Nunhead* _... 1,895 0 0 
* Accepted subject to a satisfactory report from the engineer. 


LONDON, N.—For the erection of schools, Montague Road and 
Houndsfield Road, tor the Edmouton school Board. Mr. H. W. 
Dobb, architect, 9) Church Street, Lower Kdmonton ;— 

Montague Road School. 
Barker & Co.. ifn fhsieavenkvad. ces 
Spencer, Santo & Co... 
Patrick et. 
Saint... ... 
Willmott 


0 
0 0 
0 0 


oo 


Guaranteed Gearing — Zz 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
60 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 5.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS 


AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL ma 
CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS 


25,820 
24,876 0 0 
24,750 0 0 
24,647 0 0 


Appleby ... may esr hh. 
ie ce, & Son Ran ere 
Hockley & Co. ... 

Stephens, Bastow & Go. 


Wall & Co. Siete 0 0 
Nightingale (ia cas 0 0 
Lawrance & Sons... se. ses ses 0 0 
Stimpson 1 ‘O05 \ sie ice had oe koa ene 0 0 
Dearing & Son | hi, ik.dase aes 0 0 
Shillitoe & Son ae 0 0 
Tonge... .. 0 0 
Lawrence & Son . 0 0 


Wisdom he 
Knight & Bon: 
Johnson & Co., W andsworth — 


23,711 1 
23,889 0 0 
22,076 © 0 


Porter & Son... ... 22,962 0 0 
Oak Building Company, ‘Cambridge* «- 22,820 0 0 
[Architect’s estimate, £23, 163.] 
Poort paren Shoal 
Barker & Co. ... wee aes £26,600 0 0 
Spencer, Santo & Co. Shoe Gis caer 26,562 0 0 
Willmott: 35, (vlan uke Raaccees? nnatatene 24,000 0 0 
PSGETIE Ags scuy tiese «Ives UE nate can Massa, ore 24,788 0 0 
Appleby: 58 ise. Gee «ses ctu ene basee-al fepode a’, 000) 4.02.0: 
Patrick ... ree coe oy re ce Coe aie IY) 
Hockley & Co... aaah. dee: aekpuieusitarsataat. ess Te OjOCU ORO 
McCormack & Son... 1. ee ce ee 28,456 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow &Co. ... ... 23,222' 0 U 
Nightingale pi. ccc ccsa | des YrvesF ipa seni neo cosa ey Ob 
Wall & Co. cbt bags) lene, Kovu' shit VERE MERI een: pOayOee wOUnee 
Lawrance & Sons... Ho dorece cio ay Pe al 
Stimpson & Co. ... 22,922 0 0 
Shillitoe &Son .... wwe 22,900 0 0 
Dearing & Son... .es ee 22,861 0 0 
‘Tonge... Uheiy eee dar, Gack 22,500 0 0 
Wisdom ; 22,448 0. 0 
Lawrence & Son 21,989 0 0 
Knight & Son. ae 21,987 0 0 
Oak “Building Co. te 21,780 0 0 
BOLter a :SOW vcs ‘nel sande aca) aa muneee eines 21,671 0 0 
Johnson & Co.* 21,419 0 0 


(Architect? s estimate, “es 21,316 ). ] 
* Accepted subject to the approval of the Board of Education. 


LON DON,.—For the erection of a chapel at Thane Villas, Seven 
Sisters Road, N. Messrs. Smee. Mence & Houchin, architects, 12 
West Smithfield, H.C, Quantities by Mr. A. Goodchiid, 81 Fins- 
bury Pavement, I.C 


Sims'& Woods) geoe? van ... £4,184 19 2 


Miskin & Sons .. nae 3,800 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham pen 3,710 0 0 
McCormick & Sons 6,648 0 0 
Turtle & Appleton... ... 3,627 0 0 
a Smith & sons, Ltd, ... 3,614 0 0 

Campbell, Smith & Co., 3,587 U0 O 
Lawrence & Sons* 5,584 0 0 


Battley, Sons & Holness a i) 
Accepted. 

LONDON, W.C.—For the erection of new premises, 62 to 65 
Charing Cross, for the Canadian Pacific Railway Company. Mr. G. 
Richards Julian, architect. Quantities by Messrs. Fowler « 
Hugman :— 


Foster & Dicksee £18,884 Maple & Co., Ltd. -. £17,491 
Colls & sons | Me Downs ... 17,400 
HH WAitiesoe.. oes H. & A. Bywaters & 
Harris & W ardrop ee 18, 1¥7 bs Sons haz . 17,866 
‘lreasure & Son.. ... .. 18,140 | J. ¢ ‘armichael 17,263 
J. Williams... . Hi 987 Holloway Bros... 17,240 
Patman & Fotheringham 4 Grover & Sons ... 17,071 
LOVAatE te: se aa Patrick & Son ... 17,065 
MAYFIELD (SUSSEX).—Accepted for the erection of an 


infirmary at the Convent, Mayfield, sussex. Mr, Charles H. Mead, 
architect, 8 Mortimer Street, London, W.:— 
Moon & Son, Kotherfield, Sussex £2,375 
OXFORD .—<Accepted for the extension of the “‘New Room,” at 
Summer Fields, Oxford, for the Rev. C. E. Williams, D.D. Mr. 
Herbert Quinton, architect and surveyor, 22 George Street, Oxford. 
Quantities by the architect :— 
Money & Wild - £763 16 8 
OXFORD.—Accepted for the erection of six new waterclosets at 
Summer Kields, Oxford, tor the Rev. C. EK. Williams, D.D. Mr. 
Herbert Quinton, architect and surveyor, 22 George Street, Oxtord, 
Quantities by the architeet :— 
Money & Wild ... 


PICKERING AND KIRBYMOORSIDE (YORKS).—For laying 
six miles of 34-in. and $-in. cast-iron water-mains, the construction 
of impounding tanks, and service reservoir, and the supply of about 
210 tons of cast-iron pipes and fittings for the joint water supply of 
Spaunton, Lastingham, and Appleton-le-Moors, ror the Joint Com- 
mittee of the Pickering and Kirbymoorside Rural District Coune il. 
Mr, J. K. Parker, A.M.LC.E., engineer, Post Office Chambers, 
Neweastle-on-Tyne :— 


+ £225 10 


W. Winnard, Wallgate, Wigan .. . £4,172 13 8 
A. Lyons Norton Malton. ... 1080 310 
h. A. Crowe, Deansgate, Manchester 1.034 WW 6 
C. Firth, Scarborough ibe 8,590 0 0 
T. Bell, Market Weighton ... 3,375 14 0 


8,245 3 8 
3,197 0 9 
2,061 17 0 
2,627 17 0 


F. W. Simpson, Burton Leonard, Leeds. 
R. W. Barker, Harrogate ... ... ... 
re Carrick, Crossgate, Durham .. 
'. Bushby, & Sons,* Preston, Leyburn, R.S.0. 
bd Accepted. 


ST. ALBANS.—New infants’ school, Garden Fields, St. Albans, 
for the St. Albans School Board. Messrs. Smee, Mence & Houchin, 
architects, and quantity surveyors, 12 West Smithfield, London, 
E.C., and ‘st. Albans, Aecie 
Miskin & Sons ... .. £1,886 | Whibley & Jervis* -. £1,781 
Bs Dunham 4...05,.. hess S04 * Accepted. 


ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of a congregational church at 
the junction of Victoria Street and Beaconsfield Road, St. Albans. 
Messrs, Smee, Mence & Houchin, architects, 12 West Smithfield, 
E.C., & 14 London Road, St. Albans. Quantities by Messrs. J. B. 
Colwill & Son, 6 Alma Road, St. Albans :— 

Whibley & Jervis, St.cAlbans sear ve £8,862 


Battley, Sons & Holness, London » , ses Seis ss one SOO 
Boff Lros., Park Street... Vas) stu ess ips) ies cane) eee 
Wilmot, Hitchin... ... ... agai ess! Pacadeateeetens 8,300 
Dunham, Bt. Albans.:. | os) Gees a 5,18) 
Miskin & Sons, St, Albans ... ... 0. oe ve 8,178 


AYOT ST. LAWRENCE (HERTS).—For the erection of a new 
rectory for the Rey. Joseph Ray. Messrs. Smee, Mence & Houchin, 
architects and quantity surveyors, London, E. C., and St. Albans, 


qe —_ 

C. Miskin & Sons .. £2,622 | Thos. Turner, Ltd. ... ... £2,390 
J Francis Newton 2,488] 1. Dunham ... ... ... .. 2,825 
J. Fenwick Owen 2,479 | Goldhawk & Sons* ... ... 2/099 


* Accepted. 

SUDBURY (SUFFOLK) .—For the construction of about 130 yards 
of 2-fc. diameter brick sewer, and about 15,000 lineal yards of stone- 
ware and cast-iron pipe sewers, together with manholes, lampholes, 
flushing chambers, and other ‘works in connection therewith, for 
the Drainage Committee. Mr. T. W. A. Hayward, C.E., F.S.L., 
borough engineer :— ‘ 

Gill & West, Southend .., ... wos £14,937 
G.Osenton, Westerham... “2. 12,647 


ARS es Binns, Croydon.;,.. . aeP asc. cty. oe ae ee ee 
G, Bell, Tottenham... ... spat. bin tha ean eh, eee 
J.A. Dunmore, London, Net ORES ae Re 00788 
Wilkinson Bros., London, Ne... sc see cee oes 10,484 
Johnson & Langley, Leicester ... 0 1... see 10,370 
I. J. Coxhead, Leytons.one... ... sat | tea) 0,618 
ore & 'T odhunter, Godalmin ‘Surrey ve = «9,084 

Case Sea Defence Sy ndicate Ltd., ei W. pone 9,387 
W. Manders,* Leyton ... a w. 9,378 


y ‘Accepted. 


RAYLEIGH (KESSEX).- Accepted for the erection of a Wesleyan 
Sunday school, Messrs. Smee, Mence & Houchin, architects, 12 
West Smithfield, &.C. :— 

+ LOLO 


J. Bytord, "Rayleigh sia" oiae oa apy eee 
TOLTTERIDGE.—For the erection of a private house. Messrs. 
Smee, Mence & Houchin, architects, 12 West Smithfield, EC. 


Quantities by Mr. A. Goodchild, 81 Finsbury bibacuew K.C.: 


Miskin & Son, St. Albans... wes hag’ fawn Mauer 00 
Brown ... asc page Rees eeaetee 2,759 
Lawrence & Son, ‘London... rice cn 2,684 
Wade, St. Neot’s, Hunts ase), Seah auneiavbiydigteess | mp ORE 
Stewart, Tottenham .. PMT iets acre ee 

Newton... Sof tee Uae 2, 487 
Battley, Sons & Holness, London). eee 2,479 


TORQUAY.—For the erection of a new building an Rosehill, 
Hospital :— 


_W. McKellar ... +» £2,889 H. Goss uc Naseem £2,772 
J. Chubb eee 2,875 | J. Smerdon ... ... ... 2,748 
G. K. Smale 2,849 | RoW. YeO.~ et se aaa Laon 
TV’. Vanstone... Ss 2,825 | W. Brenton <2. ... <0. ss 2,000 
A VOTTIS OP fies. 9 tere cace 734°) BE. PIBOvey 6-0, ces) nes eee 70 
Watson 2,779 | 8. Blatchford 2.2). ’545 


WEST HAM.—For the erection of mortuary, Ordnance Road, 
Canning ‘town, E., for the West Ham ‘Town Council. Mr. John 


G. Morley, borough engimeer:— 

A. G. Symes, Stratford —.. . £1965 0 0 
Genera. 3uilders, Ltd., Notting Hill, Wet Laz eM 
Yates & Co., Bow, Sy Gy a5 ~- 1,689 0 U 
Foster Bros., Norwood Junction veri cede) Gan Gey et UE 
Goodinan & Sons, Barnsbury A a= 1,542 410 
Horlock & Son, Bar king Road, K. i 1,464 0 VU 
G. Wise, works manager, West Ham ... 1,445 0 0 

Calnan & Son,* 242 Commere ial Road, EK. 1,376 0 0 


* Accepted. 


WOOLWICH.—For alterations and additions to the Royal 
Pavilion Hotel, Woolwich. Mr. Herbers Riches, architect, 3 
Crooked Lane, King William Street, London. Quantities 


peppied = 


Osborn & Sons .. £4,354 | Thomas & Edge... ... ... &4,197 
F. & W. Thorne 4,329 | Green & Smith ... ... ... 4,196 
Courtney a Fairbairn. 4,289 | Shetheld Bros.* ... ... ... 3,&87 


* Accepted. 


Bury Park Congregational 


Todd & Newman pei bce ehe. 


LUTON. — For the erection of 


Church: Estimate A, church tower and one vestry; Estimate b, 
church parlour, vestry, heating chamber, lavator.es, &c¢,: 


Estimate C, alterations to existing school :— 
Estimate A Estimate B. Estimate C. 


B. E. Nightingale... . £4,525 « £605 0 ... £3820 0 0 
C. Miskin & Sons ... 0... 4,500" dc. 778) 10) 25) BRB Oued 
Chessum & Sons* ... - 4,300 .. 725 0 .. 3860 0 0 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd. 4,257 17) Ul Asse 2ahp: 10iL0 
Turtle & Appleton... 4,223 707 9.5.5, Sop. 0-0 
F.&H.F. Higgs ... .. 4,200 700 0 ... 826 0 0 
Rattley, Sons & Holness 4,120 sy 0 .. 38lU 0 0 
Aes EEG | act ote lien oes 4,110" *... ‘820' 1: 8 20e Soe b 
H. Ey Neville oe oy xend eee 1072 wa 260 7S hee 4 B} 
BF. Gough) & Coc fear cas ven 8,979 660 O :.. 208 0 
W. Dunham eee 3,954 670. 0 262 0 0 
D. Parkins... = 3,985 625 0 239 16 0 
"* Too late. 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 


within the Room. 


AWARDED. 


PANIC-EGRESS 


Other Leading Specialities: 4 


_THE ““VICTOR ”’ SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


(Oil or Pneumatic Check Action). 


‘FANLIGHT OPENERS. 


New Patterns, 
BOLTS. Approved by the L.C.c. 


Jury 2,1902.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. xiii 


wie eS For er works for the ge Rural ig ee Jowett, Brie! No.1. No.2. No.8. Total. | Sa. d £aa 
Council; Contract No.1 engine- house, &c., No. 2 reservoir, No. 8 Jowe PUUSIROUINGT Oct: Sag che danny aay 6,348 ay : 7 , 
mains. Mr. J. Fletcher Trew, C.E., County Chambers, Gloucester :— Beaven, Gloucester... ...0 6. cee ee - 6,084 | Sainfoin mixture #8 do, 410 0 5 56 0 
7 ™ Mason, Cardiff... 0. an 5,882 “ Straw ea oe oe do. 110 0 240 
; No.1. No.2. No.3. Total. Dixon & Fish, pipes, &e., ‘only Nery bap : 3,047 
Woed, Bristol ... n.ce cee vee vee 858 £2,880 £8,830 £12,013 | OILS AND PAINTS 
Griffiths, Stonehouse .. .. 4. 9908 3,065 7,382 11,306 Engineer’s approximate estimate... ... 600 1,750 5,479 7,829 4 
Shardlow, Nottingham... 72 7) 7” 771 1,647 7,369 9,787 | Oastor Oil, French es percwt. 1 5 1 Le 6-0 
Byard. Gloucester... waa: seit Tone. inte” ge ORD Ge TOURAI OSSO 8!) O56K 1 | Oolza Oil, English are do. ee eal. = 
eading, Wolver 1ampton tin Sew, ee 957 2,689 5,631 9,228 Copperas er ton 200 me 
Meredith, Gloucester... 0.02.) 1 1) 898 21400 5,829 9,058 PP aes yas : Pet 
Riley, Cheltenham =. 1.) 3 § 2,509 5,704 9,054 | CURRENT MARKET PRICES. Lard Oil . . +. perowt. 212 0 212 6 
King, Gloucester . ie eee ne 1,970 6,008 8,698 eer Soe Lead, white, ground, carbonate do. 1 4 10 _ 
Powell, Conwil, Elvert. 2,149 5,806 8574 FORAGE. Do. red.. o* do) J 05 de abs 
perking, Bristol 1,911 5,000 7,586 2 a Linseed Oil, barrels 3. do 110 3 cs 
Hancoo ieearigtolis ok. ae cc 9,500 ew Beans = ee ++ perqr. 116 0 2 0 0 Petroleum, ‘American +» pergal. 0 0 6 0 0 
Woodward, Gloucester 2) | in. 4e - 6,860 Clover, best *° -- perload 415 0 610 0 Do. Russian ., do, 0 0 53 _ 
Todhunter, Godalming... ue 6,588 Hay, best .. oe ee do. 5 5 0 ae ba) Pitch . on e- perbarrel 0 7 0 — 


LOMDON 
TYNECASTLE <<oeesee: iemaoncomt 4 RATHBONE PL: 


Lr " Leen Doe . i : a ; E 
EDINBURGH Sl 2 wae oe a Bee: 


Means 


| 
se 


pales ae? 


Ee BOUSFIELD’S BAR IRONWORKS, YORK. 

é Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co, 

Ae For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 

> SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENT COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
a Over 1,000 in use by Nobility and others. 


There is Only 


The Best GeySer for 


we col 1|ONE FAN 


AUTO- CEYSER 


supplies Hot Water to apa || 2 
AsHitedini a Bones Cn COUSe: Se and its Name is 


windsor Castle 


A COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE FOR 
THE’CIRCULATION”SYSTEM 3 


New Catalogues ofabove sother : “4 4 | aan ef 4 é } 
Pafterns fof Gas & OiLon application a ee (ae 

MAUGHANS PATERT GEYSER CI? 

6 HOLYWELL Row FINSBURY LONDON EC a 


J@ “ANCHOR 
J. TANN Ss” =~ Try it before Placing your Order. 
y% > 


STRONG-ROOM, PLATE CLOSET, AND | —..- imopoven ELeorric 
PARTY-WALL DOORS. GLOW LAMP Co., Ltp.. 


Full Illustrated Lists, with Discounts, on Application. 


I, Great Newport Street, 
NEWGATE STREET, LONDON, E.C. St. Martin’s Lane, W.C. 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES—cont. & 8. id. £8. d 
x a Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 4 7 6 6 0 0 ROOFING SLATES a 
£sd £8 d. Do. Pitch Shih. ssa 312 0 | 
Shellac, orange.. .. percwt. 5 8 f char Laths, log, Dantzio . per fath.4 10 0 510 0 
sont ipsa IE gL enpoe oie Do. Petersburg __.. perbundled 0 8 - Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 
Tallow, Home Melt ., percwt. | 12 0 Deals, Archangel 2nd&Ist per P.Std.16 150 2415 0 
Tar, Stockholm ., +. perbarrel 1 2 6 = Do. do. 4th&3rd do 810 0 1515 0 
Turpentine ..  .. percwt. 1 17 6 aa Do. do. unsorted do 512 6 610 0 SLATE SLAB GOODS - 
Do. Riga do. 615 0 1210 0 
METALS. Deal, Petersburg Ist Yellow do. 16 5 0 = ; 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 0 _ Do. do. 2nd ,, do 900 £1210 0 Both Plain and Enamelled. 
Tron, Staffs., bar een do. 6° 7 6+ ‘8100 Do, ao. phi! do, to On a La0n 0 
Do. Galvanised Oorru Do. Swedish . = do. 815 0 1210 0 
gaicilshaeh? az, ) do, ATMO MGael Es at Do. Whitesea’ . do, 13 50 17 5 0 {ALFRED CARTER & (CO0., LIVERPOOL, 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. 13 29 cell Bano Do. Quebec Pine, Ist.. do. 1110 0 2410 0 
Do. do. English common Do. do. 2nd.. do. 22 & 0 _— 
brands .. do. 11 10 0 = Do. do. 3rd &c. do. 910 0 —_— 
Do. sheet, English 3lb Do. Oanadian Spruce, lst do. 710 0 1210 0 
ts ft.and upwards do. 135 0 Do, do. 3rd &2nd do. 70 0 910 0 
Do. do. 1315 0 — Do. New Brunswick.. do. 7-5 %0 8 0 0 
Nails butane 3in. to 6in. do. 9 5 0 ee Sattens, all kinds ae do. 7 6. 0 10 5 0 
Do. floor brads.. : do. S00 = Flooring Boards lin. 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and prepared, lst +» persquare 0 8 9 02. 9 
Angles .. «. 0. 515 0 6 5 0 Do. nd os do. 010 0 010 3 
Do. do. Mild bars .. do. 6 10 0) 47 CORO Do. 3rd &e. ., do. 0 7 8 09 0 
Tin, Foreign 55 ae do. 12710 0 128 0 0 
Do. English ingots ., do. 129 0 0 130 a 0 HARD WOODs. 
Zine, sheets, Silesian ., do. 31 0 0 Ash, Quebec 3 -» perload 817 6 410 0 
Do. do. Vieille apes do. 24 10 0 Birch, Quebec .. oe do. 312 6 Bt @ 
Do. Spelter . do. 1813 9 1817 6 Box, Turkey .. -- perton 700 15 0 0 
Cedar, lin., Ouba +. perft.sup.0 0 435 — i eres : oe 
Lge NE Do. Honduras ‘ ong 0 0 u _— = ~onnesttae wots ; 
. Do. Tohbasco .. os (0) 00 56 = sé 
Fir, Dantzicand Meme)... perload3 0 0 410 0 | Elm, Quebec 55 +» perload 012 6 610 0 FAVOURITE " DOOR HEAD. 


Opening 2’ 6" to 3’ 0" Caps 10” x 12” 
Price £1. Window Heads, from 5s. 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


« WOLVERHAMPTON. No.275. Round Bar RAILING. WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
*. LONDON SHOW ROOMS a5 Terra Cotta Works, CLEETHORPES. 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. § 

Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 


Can be had with Sharp Points without Ah ground and can be fixed elose up 
extra charge. 2 to boundary. 
LIST FREE. 


1aTN4d 1479214 


4 
A eRONTE 
a STEEL FACE PLATE [f SLIOING PINS 
ea 


SECTIONAL VIEW. ENLARGED PLAN. 


DAMP COURSE | Ikon Roors, WoRKsHops, CHURCHES, |  “™!** “ean dimated atx, absolutely 


Opens like a drawer. Avoids opening 


Putt eile Mato PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS. Pe 
ROOFING & SLATERS’ FELTS. 7“ aibiaaincr on 18 


Noiseless—no loose parts to rattle. 
No Dirt can lodge. 


L. L E w is & C 0., =: ie BLAKELEY & Co., Prices and Particulars on Application. 


fice: 51, Shirland Road. 
works: 6, Amberley Wharf, Paddington, tondon, W. | Vauxhall Steel & Iron Works, Liverpool. | The OFFA VENTILATING CO0,, °S.Aaengns? 


Agents wanted. Send for Samples Free. 


Tel. 1459 Post Office Central. 
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OHN GODWIN 


HaRD- MADE» » WALL* PAPERS 


DESIGNS PRODUCED ARCHITECTS SPECIAL: DESIGNS - 
oS IN ANY - COLOUR’ Fis EXECUTED: WITH: ACCURACY: & DESPATCH aii 


__Pbecatiier RAISED AND SILA FLOCKS = | 
cance (Re SIKING St: REGENT STW 
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BESTA BLISHEED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPE 


E'ORn ALE CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 
THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. 


‘WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld. Willesden Junction, N.W. 
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EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET 
STRAND, W.C, 


JULY 9, 1902. 
No. 387. 


SCALE OF CHARGES. 


For Official Advertisements. Per Line 
Competitions, Oontracts, all Notices issued s. d. 
by Oorporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Oompanies, and Trade 


Paragraph Advertisements. . Fr xe we). .9 
Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Sales by 
Auction., ie oe ee " 3 oe O 6 
Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
tour lines or under (about 30 words) we jot ey 
Kach Additional Line (about 7 words) ae se 


THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF TWO. 
Advertisemenis of this class must reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Monday. 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2a. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltda. 


Advertisement and Publisning Offices, 
Effingham House. Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


ON p. 329 of this issue will be 
found the full text of the 
agreement entered into  be- 
tween the Liverpool Corporation and the 
Cathedral Committee for the purchase of the 
selected site, St. James’s Mount, There is 
nothing exceptional in the document except the 
purchase price—£10,000. When the agreement 
came before the Liverpool Corporation last week 
there was considerable discussion on this matter, 
and the fact that a proposal for an amended 
valuation was rejected by only three votes ona 
division in which seventy-five members took 
part shows that opinion was very evenly 
divided. The Committee have undoubtedly 
secured the site very cheaply—their own diocesan 
surveyor, Mr. Bradbury, valued it at double the 
amount agreed upon. It will be noticed that 
the purchase-money is to be paid within six 
months of the passing of the Bill. It will also 
be observed that the Committee are to keep the 
site as open to the public as possible ; that they 
are to take all responsibility as to any rights of 
light which the cathedial may affect ; and that, 
among other things, their stoneyard or workshop 
is to be in a position approved by the Corpora- 
tion, so that lessees of property in St, James’s 
Road shall suffer as little annoyance as possible. 
Meanwhile Mr. Bodley and Mr, Shaw are busy 
with the eighty portfolios which have been sent 
in by architects, among whom are doubtless some 
who do not practise but ‘ whose tastes have led 
them to study and design buildings of an 
ecclesiastical character,” 


Liverpool 
Cathedral. 


THIS building, known as 54, 
> Parliament Street, is of fire- 

proof construction throughout, 
the roof being constructed wholly of iron and 
concrete and tbe front portion covered with 
Wesimoriand slates. The ground storey is of grey 
Aberdeen granite, rubbed to a fine face but 
unpolished ; above this the front is carried out 
in Portland stone and Bazley White’s red brick 
facings. The sub-basement, basement and ground 
floor are used by Messrs. Grindlay & Co., the 
upper floors being occupied as offices and care- 
taker’s apartments. The architect is Mr. Alfred 
Williams, F.R.I.B.A., of 34, Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden, 


Grindlay’s Bank 
Westminster, 
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Two busts of the King and 
Queen were produced by a 
certain North-London firm, and 
absolutely exact copies of them were made and 
sold, without authority, by a gemileman named 
Mudie. As a consequence, an action was brought 
against him in the King’s Bench Division, 
and some interesting remarks were made at the 
hearing on Saturday last. It appears that the 
busts were not made from personal sittings, but 
from the study of photographs and pictures, and 


Artistic 
Copyright. 
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and in reply to the defendant, who asserted that 
the busts were not like the King and Queen, 
quaintly observed that they might therefore be 
all the more original. However, the plaintiffs 
got judgment for an injunction and £50, together 
with all the defendant’s moulds and busts; and 
thus the case ends; but the essential points 
relating to “originality” and “‘artistic merit ” are 
worth noting, because they have a much wider 
bearing than on these particular busts (of which, 
by the way, 600,000 were sold during six months). 


si 


GRINDLAY’S BANK, WESTMINSTER, S.W. 
DRAWN BY SYDNEY NEWCOMBE, 


on this account the defendant claimed that they 
were not original; in fact, he contended that 
models of the King and Queen were the property 
of the nation—nobody could take out a patent 
for them, .A war correspondent, Mr. Krnest 
Prater, gave evidence that the plaintiffs’ busts 
had artistic merit. The defendant denied that, 
and asked the witness whether the busts had 
evebrows and properly-formed ears. Mr. Justice 
Walton said the question was one of originality, 


ALFRED WILLIAMS, F.R.1.B,A., ARCHITECT, 


AT the annual general meeting 


| Rieeas of the Edinburgh Architectural 
| Architecture. Association held last week Mr. 


| Henry F. Kerr, A.R,1.B.A., took 
as the topic of his presidential address “A 
College of Architecture and the Technical Arts 
in Edinburgh.” Such a subject necessarily 
involves architectural education in general, and 
the president had occasion to refer to the Paris 
schools and to those in Germany and America, 
A838 
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while, coming to our own country, he spoke of 
the Architectural Association in Lond»n, the 
technical schools established by various muni- 
cipal authorities throughout the country (though 
no special reference was made to Liverpool) and 
the School of Art at Glasgow: but what pro- 
vision for the education of architects was to be 
found in Edinburgh ?—“ In connection with the 
Heriot-Watt College some technical classes 
(excellent so far as they went), drawing and 
painting under the Board of Manufactures and 
the Royal Academy, and other isolated and little- 
known studios where the bud of artistic genius 
was tempted to bloom.” The Edinburgh Archi- 
tectural Association had started classes for 
teaching practical work, but workshops were 
never added, and later the School of Applied 
Art took the place of the work classes, but still 
without workshops. Thus, as there is no really 
practical school in Edinburgh Mr. Kerr suggests 
that a “central national college of architecture 
and the technical arts’? should be established. 
Mr. Kerr’s proposal is one which deserves 
support. So far as architecture in particular is 


HALL-PTH’ WOOD. 


ATHER more than two years ago the ancient 
builuing known as the Hall-i’th’-Wood, 

near Bolton Lancashire, was made over to the 
public of that towa by Mr. W. H. Lever, of 
Bolton and Port Sunlight, Since that time the 
old house has been put in a state of repair, 
and carefully restored, and will in future be 
used as a museum. The house stands about 
a mile and a half north-east of Bolton, on what 
was formerly a picturesque situation on the top 
of a steep river cliff. The aspect of the Hall 
and its surroundings at the beginning of the 
last century can be gathered from an engraving 
in Baines’s “ History of Lancashire” from a 
painting by William Linton. To-day Bolton 
has stretched itself ont on both sides of the 
Hall-i’th’-Wood, though without as yet having 
closed it in. But the stranver now seeking the 
old house finds his way there, or to within a 
very short distance of it, on an electric tramcar. 
The accompanying illustration shows the 
Hall before the recent restoration was carried 


| 


of restoration. “In many cas:s,” says a local 
newspaper, “where it has been necessary to 
replace some beam or portion of a beam, or any 
wooden support, the restorers have used old 
wood found in the attics of the house, so that 
while being thoroughly sound and strong, it is 
in keeping with the original. and does not have 
the jarring effect of new material.’”” The work 
of restoration has been carried out by Mr. H. A. 
Ould and Mr. J, Simpson, architects. 

The o der portion of the Hall-i’th’-Wood is a 
splendid specimen of the black and white half- 
timber style of building so common in Lancashire 
during the Elizabathan period. Inside, the house 
contains some interesting work, not:bly an old 
oak staircase in a fine state of preservation, 
which is accounted for by its having been 
covered over for years by many layers of paint. 
These have been carefully removed. 

Apart from its architectural merits the h ouse 
claims att ntion. After having been successively 
the residence of the Brownlows, the Norrises, and 
the Starkies, the Hall was divided into gmall 
tenements and let to humble occupants. One 
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HALL-’TH’-WOOD, NEAR BOLTON, LANCS (BEFORE RESTORATION), 


concerned, there has already been far too much 
general teaching about the art of it all, and far 
too little training given in the practical working 
of materials and the direct application of con- 
structional principles. This fact is being in- 
creasingly appreciated, and visits are now paid 
by architectural associations to works in pro- 
gress and to workshops as well as to celebrated 
old buildings. The archeological feeling is 
being killed, or, rather, put secondary to the 
practically architectural. There are many 
learned men who can amaze with their discus- 
sions on the art of the Greeks, the Romans or 
Some other dead race: and it is their practice 
to judge all modern work by their old standards : 
and just so far as the productions of to-day 
correspond with those of the past, so are thev 
good or bad. This exclusive archeological 
feeling is nut a thing for architects to affect. 
They need to know what their predecessors 
have done, and, more important, exactly how 
they did it: but their learning must not stop 
at this: it must come to our own times and 
apply itself to that evolution in architecture 
which is the only manner of advance. Such is 
the task, and we welcome apy scheme which seeks 
to apply itself to it in a definite practical way. 


out. The house consists of three di-tinct parts, 
the oldest being the picturesque timber por- 
tion on the east side, which probably dates 
from the end of the fifteenth century. Two 
Separate additions seem to have been made at 
different times, both in stone. The earliest of 
these, on the north-west, would appear to have 
been built about 1591, which is the date over the 
fireplace in one of the rooms. In the next 
century a large parlour cr drawing-room and a 
porch were added on the south-west. On a 
spout-head still preserved on this portion of the 
house is the date 1648, The illustration, there- 
fore, shows the earviest and latest parts of the 
building. The gable on the south side, here 
shown boarded up, has now been Opened out, 
revealing a six-light window. Owing to the 
window tax imposed in former years, many of 
the windows were filled up with lath and plaster 
or boards, These have now all been reopened. 
The stone finials in the south front have like- 
wise been restored. Only one of these remained, 
and this has been faithfully copied. The effect 
of these twelve stone spikes is perhaps rather 
disturbing than otherwise to the former “ repose ” 
of the old house. Wherever it has been found 
possible old material has been used in the work 


of these was the father of Samuel Crompton, the 
inventor of the spinning mule, who took up his 
residence hre in 1759, Samuel was then six 


years of age, and continued to live at the 


Hall-i’th’-Wood, after his father’s death, till the 
year 1785, Crumpton’s invention brought him 
fame, but not wealth. “The Hall-i’th’- Wood,” 
we are told, “was besieged by manufacturers 
who came to purchase and also to pry into the 
secret of the wonderful machine. Every trick 
was resorted to to get admission to the house, 
and when this failed manv climbed up to the 
windows by the aid ot barrows and ladders in 
order to get a glimpse of th: ‘wheels’.” To 
Bolton people the house is known as Samuel 
Crompton’s Home, and in the future the Hall- 
i’'th’-Wood is to be a kind of shrine to 
Crompton’s honour, The buiiding enjoys what 
is peraoaps a uaique distinction, a represeatation 
of it occupying the who‘e of one of the bronze 
panels on the base of Crompton’s statue in 
Bolton. A plan and sheet of sketches of the 
Hall-i’th’-Wood appear in Mr. Henry Taylor's 
* Old Halls in Lancashire and Cheshire.” We 
are able to publish the accompanyiog line 
Sketches by Mr. G. M. Brimelow through the 
courtesy of the “ Bolton Journal and Guardian.” 
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HALL-I'TH’-WOOD, NEAR BOLTON : VIEW FROM THE SOUTH-EAST (AFTER RESTORATION). 


ST. BRIDE’S, FLEET STREET. 
The Rebuilt Steeple. 


f er: work of rebuilding the steeple of St. 


Bride’s Church, Fleet Street, is now so far 
completed that the gilt ball and vane stand 
clearly out against the sky, most of the scaf- 
folding having been removed. Fifty-five feet 
of the steeple needed to be taken down and 
rebuilt, the same stones being used. Wren fol- 
lowed the plan of clamping together the stones 
in the steeple with iron bands, and in course of 
time these iron clamps became corrcded and 
rusted and actually forced apart the stones 


which they were intended to bind together. | 


In rebuilding the steeple gun-metal clamps have 
been used instead of iron. It is interesting to 
notice how the work at St. Bride’s has been 
accomplished. It was commenced by passing 
9in. deals through the windows of the tower, 
and on these a strong stage was constructed with 
arail and guards around the sides. The stage 
was strengthened and supported by struts and 
stays extending to ledges of the building below. 
On this stage upright poles were fastened, and 
a scaffolding built to the apex of the steeple, 
which is 226ft. high. The workmen then beyan 
to take down the stones, not by any rough 
knocking or pickaxe work, such as _house- 
breakers adopt, but by inserting chisels into the 
lime. The stones were then lowered by means 
of a “crab” to the stage below, where they 
were redressed. They were all numbered and 
the dimensions taken, so that each could be 
replaced in its former position, To enable the 
men to reach the stage some scaffolding was 
erected beside the tower, additional support 
being gained by cross-pieces and stays resting 
on windows and ledges of the tower. At in- 
tervals small stages were built in this scaffold 
with openings to which ladders led, so that a 
man could ascend to the first stage—a quarter 
or third of the distance—by one ladder and 
within the woodwork of the scaffold ; and then 
pausing at the stage would change to the next 
ladder, which led him another portion of the 
way upward, and so on up to the landing stage. 
In this way a man, even if he were not a trained 


steeple-jack, could ascend in comparative safety. 
Ladders amid the scaffolding led up to the 
summit of the spire. Pulleys and ropes were, 
of course, also in use. 

The present St. Bride’s Church was built in 
1680, the spire being added twenty-one years 
afterwards. The total cost was £11,500. Origin. 
ally the steeple was 234ft. high, but 85ft. had to 
be taken down in 1764, when the steeple was 
struck by lightning. On its reconstruction the 


PARLOUR 
circa 1648, 


height was reduced by 8ft. It is the highest of 
all Wren’s steeples, exceeding that of St. Mary- 
le-Bow by 4ft. 3in. The tower itself is 120ft., 
and thence the spire rises in four octagonal 
storeys, the two lower being Tuscan, the third 
Ionic and the fourth Composite, the whole cul- 
minating in an obelisk and vane. The view of 
the steeple from Fleet Street being obstructed 
by houses, advantage was taken of a fire in 1824 
to make a space leading up to the church. 


HALL, 
15TH CENTURY, 


SKETCH PLAN. 
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LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


The Agreement for the Site. 


HE following is the agreement between the 
Liverpool Corporation and the Cathedral 
Committee with reference to the acquisition by 
the latter of St. James’s Mount and Gardens as 
the site for a cathedral :— 

1. The Corporation shall sell and the Cathedral 
Committee shall purchase for the sum of £1,300 
the reversionary interest of the Corporation in 
the several leases of the piece of land coloured 
pink, with the six dwelling-houses thereon 
erected, together with the gardener’s cottage, 
and also the estate and interest of the Corpora- 


tion in the roadway leading to the back of-the 


said dwelling-houses. 
James’s Mount.) 

2. The Corporation shall be entitled to remove, 
if they desire to do so, the materials of the said 
road together with any pipes or sewers which 
may be in the same. 

3. The Corporation shall sell and the Cathedral 
Committee shall purchase for the sum of £10,000 
all the estate and interest of the Corporation in 
the piece of land known as St. James’s Mount 
Gardens. : 

4. The purchase of all the said lands and pre- 
mises and other interests shall be conditional 
upon the said Bill becoming law during the 
present or ensuing session of Parliament, and 
the purchase shall be completed and the pur- 
chase moneys paid within six months from the 

‘said Bill receiving the Royal Assent, and in de- 
fault of such completion the Cathedral Com- 
mittee shall pay interest on the purchase money 
at the rate of 4 per cent. per annum until com- 
pletion. 

5. Daring the erection of the cathedral the 
Cathedral Committee shall interfere as little as 
possible with the St. James’s Mount (Gardens, 
and if practicable allow the public to have the 

use of so much of the gardens as lies to the 
south of the shelter now standing thereon, and 
the Cathedral Committee shall not remove the 
public conveniences coloured yellow on the said 
plan without the consent of tbe Corporation, 
and shall not interfere with the drains running 
from sach conveniences, and adequate access to 
such conveniences shall be provided from the 
gardens by the Cathedral Committee. 

6. The Corporation shall maintain any part 
of the gardens which shall be left by the 
Cathedral Committee for the use of the public 
and the conveniences, 

7. After the erection of the said cathedral the 
Cathedral Committee shall allow the public to 
have the use and enjoyment as public walks 
and pleasure grounds of so much of the St. 
James’s Mount as shall not be actually occupied 
by the said cathedral, such use and enjoyment 
to be upon such conditions as shall be hereafter 
arranged between the Corporation and the 
Cathedral Committee, and, notwithstanding any- 
thing contained in the said Act, the Cathedral 
Committee shall not be entitled to stop up and 
discontinue any of the roads and footpaths on 
St. James’s Mount, except so much of the said 
roads and footpaths as may be stopped up and 
discontinued by the erection thereon of the 
cathedral. In case of any difference arising 
between the Corporation and the Cathedral 
Committee as to the conditions upon which 
St. James’s Mount shall be used and enjoyed as 
public walks and pleasure grounds, such differ- 
ence shall be referred to a sole arbitrator to be 
appointed under the provisions of the Arbitra- 
tion Act, 1889. 

_ 8. Tbe Cathedral Committee shall not erect 
on St. James’ Mount without the sanction of the 
Corporation any dwelling-house or building, 
other than a cathedral and buildings not being 
dwellings appertaining thereto. 

9. Any stoneyard or workshop or other tem- 
porary structure which may be required to be 
placed on St. James’s Mount in connection with 
the erection of the cathedral shall be placed in a 
position to be approved by the Corporation or 
their surveyor for the time being, and as far 
away as possible from the leasehold property of 
the Corporation situate in St. James’s Road, in 
order that the lessees of such property may 
suffer as little annoyance and damage as pos- 
sible during the erection of the cathedral. 

10. Nothing in this agreement shall prejudice 


(This is known as St. 
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or affect'the rights of any of the lessees of the 
Corporation with regard to any claim which 
they may have against the Cathedral Committee 
for damage to their property by abstraction of 
light or otherwise through the erection of the 
cathedral, and any claim for compensation for 
such damage may be made, notwithstanding 
that the properties of the lessees may not 
actually be taken by the Cathedral Committee, 
and in case of difference the amount of such 
compensation shall be ascertained and deter- 
mined in the manner provided by the Lands 
Clauses Consolidation Act, 1845, with reference 
to the settlement of questions of disputed com- 
pensation in respect of lands _ injuriously 
affected. 

11. In consideration of this agreement being 
in all respects specifically performed and ob- 
served on the part of the Cathedral Committee 
and of the Committee undertaking to insert in 
the Liverpool Cathedral Bill, 1902, now being 
promoted, any clauses which may be necessary 
to carry out such agreement or any part thereof, 
the Corporation agree not to petition against 
the preamble of the said Bill. 


The Portfolios and Designs. 

June 30th was the last day for the reception 
of the portfolios of drawings or designs for tbe 
cathedral, but on account of the dislocation of 
railway and postal arranzements consequent on 
the Coronation holidays the Building Committee 
extended the time until the next day. Designs 
bave been received from nearly all parts of the 
Empire, as well as from the United States and 
sowe cities of Europe. The architects who may 
be chosen for the final competition will be paid 
300 guineas each whether or not they are suc- 
cessful. The Committee are to meet this week 
to arrange with their advisers for the examina- 
tion of the designs sent in. This will occupy 
some months. The designs are in many instances 
so full as to occupy quite large packing-cases. 


EGYPTIAN EXPLORATION. 


Professor Flinders Petrie’s Discoveries at Abydos. 


HE Egyptian antiquities found by Professor 
Flinders Petrie at Abydos and by Drs. 
Grenfell and Hunt in the Fayum (Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund), together with some photographs 
and drawings from the Temple of the Kings 
(Sety I.—Egyptian Research Account), are on 
exhibition till July 26th at University Coliege, 
Gower Street, from 10 to 5, Considering the 
value of the exhibits, it is to be regretted that no 
better space could be found for them than the 


| two small rooms in which they are cramped. 


The present year’s work of the Fund has 
extended over every historical period of Egypt; 
but the most important result, scientifically, 
has been the accurate connection of the pre- 
historic and historic periods. Thanks to the 
existence of an-early town within what was 
later enclosed as the temenos of Osiris, we have 
an unbroken stratified series of deposits ranging 
over four or five centuries of the earliest king- 
dom. These deposits of the town dwellers 
increased about 20in. during each century ; 
and hence by levelling the position of all the 
pottery, flints and other objects, their relative 
age was fixed. They were then compared with 
the end of the stages of the prehistoric age 
and on the other hand with the remains from 
the Royal Tombs. Thus the continuity from 
the prehistoric to the historic times is. now 
assured. A diagram illustrating this is shown 
in the second room. 

It isnow clear that the great settlement at 
Abydos began with the founding of the kingdom 
there. The large tombs of the first dynasty 
found in this town are a striking and important 
result, and they provide a large variety of stone 
and pottery, vases and beads. 

Of the XIIth dynasty a great deal was exca- 
vated which does not appear in the present 
exhibition, as it has been imperative to leave 
till next season the actual clearance of the great 
tombs discovered. The largest tomb in Egypt— 
twice as long as those in the Biban el Moluk— 
awaits a complete clearance ; but two gigantic 
sarcophagi of granite have already been seen in 
it. Another such tomb also awaits next season, 
This part of the work was mainly in the charge 
of Mr. A. E, Weigall. 

Of the VIth, XIth, XIIth, XVIIIth, XIXth 


and XXVIth'dynasties much sculpture has been 
found in the ruins of the Temple of Osiris, but 
the lower and earlier stages of this site have not 
yet been explored. From the XIth dynasty to 
the XXXth several tombs have been cleared, 
mainly finding sarcophagi and funeral furniture 
of the later period. 

On behalf of the Greco-Roman Branch, Dr. 
B. P. Grenfell and Dr. A. 8. Hunt continued 
their excavations in the Fayum, at Seleh, 
Khamsin and Illahun. In March they moved 
to Hibeh, on the east bank of the Nile, opposite 
Feshn (about 100 miles south of Cairo), and 
began excavations there which will be resumed 
next winter. Their work was mainly devoted 
to the search for papyriin Ptolemaic cemeteries, 
and in this they were very successful, 

The Egyptian Research Account work was 
entirely spent on examining the Temple of the 
Kings, built by Sety I. (XIXth dynasty), the 
excavations being conducted by Mr. A. St. G. 
Caulfield, and the copying of the sculptures by 
Mr. L. Christie. The result has been to place an 
entirely néw meaning on the construction of 
the Temple, by showing that it was intended as 
a funerary chapel for the kings of the first 
dynasty, who were buried in the desert behind 
it. An enormous tomb, with inscribed passage, 
of the XIXth dynasty, also awaits clearing 
behind this temple. 

The Temple of Sety I. is celebrated for its fine 
sculptures, which are carved with detail and 
elaboration, and though later than the best 
work and mainly imitative and formal, yet they 
are well worth study. Mariette published a 
synopsis of the parallel texts of the seven 
chapels, but no general publication nor any 
accurate drawings of the sculptures have ever 
been issued, ‘The drawings now shown, and 
others which are published with them in the 
volume of the Egyptian Research Account 
just ready, are of subjects selected for their 
archeeological interest and detail. 

Among these drawings is a very bold one of 
the bust of Osiris with the ram’s ‘horn, a form 
unknown elsewhere. A plan is shown of the 
temple and temenos as it was probably originally 
designed before the change of placing the hinder 
chambers at the side of the temple. The pro- 
jection of the temenos wall and the suitable 
access to chambers show this to have been the 
plan before alteration. A plan is also exhibited 
of the temple as actually existing, surveyed by 
Mr. Caulfield, while above the screens are six 
large photographs of the temple and on the 
walls other views of the desert, the former being 
wonderfully clear. In the window is a block of 
limestone, originally gilt, which was placed as a 
foundation deposit beneath a pylon rebuilt by 
Ptolemy Philopator; also pottery and other 
objects found in the work of the Research 
Account. 

Among the exhibits of the Greco-Roman 
Branch of the Exploration Fund are three well- 
preserved portraits on wood of the first to the 
sixth century A.D. 

In the second room are a number of vases and 
other objects from a large tomb of the middle of 
the first dynasty, about the reign of Merneit. 
After the town had accumulated to a depth of 
4ft. or 5ft. a part just outside the temple gate 
seems to have been left unoccupied, and about a 
dozen tombs were cut in the town rubbish and 
lined with brickwork. Soon after the town 
spread again over that ground and covered the 
tombs over, so that they have never been dis- 
turbed. It seems likely that there was an inner 
chamber of wood of about half the size of the 
whole tomb ; and this would serve to support the 
roofing of poles and brushwood, 

Among other exhibits in this second room are 
a seated figure of Ranuser (headless), messenger 
of the prince’s table, in black granite; an un- 
usual stele inscribed on all four sides and top ; 
foundation deposits of Tahutmes III. from 
the Osiris temple ; two blocks of Merenra, 
the oldest sculptures of the temple yet found 
(the sandstone head, high up, is probably of 
the XXVIth dynasty, from the Osiris temple, 
and shows a fine naturalistic style of purely 
Egyptian work) ; a pieceof acolumn of Antef V., 
one of several such, which show that he largely 
rebuilt the Osiris temple; pieces of several 
other statues, and numerous small ornaments and 
other objects. : 

The exhibits are highly interesting to all 
students of art and architecture, 
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THE HELLENIC SOCIETY. 


Mr. Evans’s Latest Discoveries in Crete. 


HE annual meeting of the Society for the 
+ Promotion of Hellenic Studies was held 
last week in the rooms of the Society of 
Antiquaries, Burlington House, Sir Richard Jebb, 
M.P., in the chair. The report of the Council 
was read by Mr. H. B. Walters, the acting hon. 
secretary. It stated that the Council had again 
made a grant, this time of £100, to the Cretan 
Exploration Fund. By the aid of this fund 
Mr. Evans last year carried further his remark- 
able excavations on the site of Knossos, while Mr. 
Hogarth made some interesting discoveries at 
Kato Zakro. The response to the appeal issued 
by the managers of this fund last autumn was, 
unfortunately, so inadequate that it was found 
necessary to confine its operations during the 
present season to the work at Knossos upon 
which Mr. Evans had again been successfully 
engaged, though it was doubtful whether the 
funds now available would suffice for the com- 
pletion of the excavations. Meanwhile another 
very promising Mycenean site at Palzokastro, 
near Sitia, in Eastern Crete, which Mr. Hogarth 
had hoped. to excavate under the.auspices of the 
Cretan Exploration Fund, had been undertaken 
by the British School at Athens. A _ British 
school had now been established at Rome on 
much the same lines as the school at Athens. 
Satisfactory progress had been made with the 
facsimile of the Codex Venetus of Aristophanes, 
which was announced in last year’s report. The 
facsimile itself was practically complete. Another 
special publication, which was announced last 
year, that of the report on the very important 
excavations undertaken by the British School at 
Athens on the site of Phylakopi, in the island of 
Melos, had also made good progress. Forty-nine 
new members had been elected during the year, 
while thirty-seven had been lost. by. death or 
resignation. The present total of subscribing 
members was 759 and of honorary members 
twenty-five, the names of Professors Federico 
Halbherr and Adolph Wilhelm having been 
added to the roll of honorary members. 

After the report had been adopted Mr. Arthur 
Evans gave a short account of his excavations 
in Crete. There were, he said, four distinct 
lines of walls of the Palace of Minos, made 
necessary, it might be, by successive inunda- 
tions. He described the various chambers and 
frescoes and the complicated system of under- 
ground communication. A considerable num- 
ber of very interesting frescoes—of the same 
school as those of Melos and Phylakopi—were 
also discovered. Many bits of naturalistic 
foliage and lilies were found, and disjecta membra 
of sculptures of last year’s discovery were suc- 
cessfully pieced together. Specimens of mar- 
vellous beauty came to light of early Minoan 
pottery—seal impressions of a primitive style, 
some with cryptographic inscmptions; clay 
tablets with the linear script, developed from a 
pictorial prototype and not derived from the 
earlier types hitherto known. The economic 
history of these ancient days was to some extent 
disclosed by a series of accounts. The excava- 
tions allowed an approximate reconstruction of 
a Minoan street, some of the houses being, as we 
should say, of a surprisingly modern character 
and displaying a highly-advanced civic develop- 
ment. The height of the houses enabled one to 
realise the description of theislandas “ hundred- 
citied Crete,” and pointed to a congested 
population, The statuary was remarkable; 
bronze wire was used for hair.. In the eastern 
part of the palace was found a shrine of the 
later Mycenzean age of Gnossos whereon were 
two stucco horns with sockets between them for 
a handle and near them cylindrical terra-cotta 
images. One of the most interesting discoveries 
was a wall design of elaborate mazes illustrative 
of the ancient traditions, His thanks were due 
to Mr. Mackenzie and Mr. Fyfe in the labours 
of reconstructing the remains of this ancient 
site and civilisation. Unfortunately funds were 
greatly needed. 

Mr. Carr Bosanquet, director of the British 
School at Athens, described briefly the work of 
the school on the east of the island, and the 
~esult pointed to Paleokastro as the chief 

of this part of the island. 
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EDINBURGH ARCHITECTURAL 
ASSOCIATION. 


THE ANNUAL EXOURSION. 


HE annual excursion of the Edinburgh 
Architectural Association was held on 
Friday and Saturday last. 

On Friday evening the party left for Carlisle, 
which was inspected on the following day. The 
town hall is an ancient structure, partially 
rebuilt in 1717, possessing nothing in its archi- 
tecture that merits notice. At the back, how- 
ever, stands a very interesting building called 
Redness Hall. This contains on the two upper 
floors eight apartments, which are occupied 
respectively by the guilds—consisting of in- 
corporated companies of merchants, butchers, 
tailora, smiths, tanners, weavers, skinners and 
shoemakers. In front of the town hall stands 
the Market Cross, erected in 1682, consisting of 
a column, with plain shaft and pedestal, rising 
from the centre of a flight of six cireular steps. 


Carlisle Castle. 


Carlisle Castle stands on the most northern, the 
highest and strongest portion of the site which 
was included in the walls of the city of Carlisle. 
The headland consists of a mass of red sandstone 
and rises 50ft. or 60ft. above the River Eden. The 
east, north and west slopes are very steep, but to 
the south the ground falls gradually towards the 
city. The pian inside the eastle walls is nearly 
a Tright-angled trianvle. The area is less than 
three acres. A ;orti n of the wall connectins 


the castle with the city on the west side still 
remains, and is apparently. of Norman origin, 


but has some buttresses which are apparently . 


Edwardian. Upon this wall, south of the moat 
and 30yds, north of the city boundary, is King 
Richard III.’s or the Tile Tower, 26ft. wide by 
20£t. deep, of no internal projection. The south 
wall is by far the most original. The. grey stones 


in it correspond well in size and shape with > 


those used in the Roman wall and with Roman 
buildings, and have evidently been taken from 
some Roman works, The tooling is here 
weathered away, but on the outside, protected 


by the grass, can be found many instances of” 


‘‘diamond broaching.” The main entrance to 
the castle is in: the middle of the south front, 
about 40yds, west of the keep. The drawbridge 
over the moat was removed in the last century 
and replaced by a stone bridge which crosses 
the ditch and leads up to the gatehouse called 
William de Trely’s Tower, The castle consists 
of two wards, outer and inner, divided by a cross 
wall or curtain, and in the outer ward would 
doubtless be found the mound of command and 
execution. The buildings within the outer ward 
have been described as “modern, of various 
degrees of ugliness, and painfully substantial ; 
some are detached and harmless, others are 
built into the curtain so as to conceal and more 
or less injure it.’ Within the inner ward a 


remarkable succession of buildings have’ been 
erected —first, the Norman keep ; opposite, an 
Edwardian palace, connecting the two, a lofty 
barrack built in the time of Queen Elizabeth. 
The barrack was pulled down in 1812 and the 
palace destroyed between 1824 and 1835, 
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keep is rectangular, 66fc. by 61ft., and at present 
only 68ft. high. A very extensive and interesting 
view can be had from the roof. The keep, 
though much disfigured to make it carry artillery 
and much obscured by its conversion into prisons, 
&e., is for the most part original, and, if cleared, 
as it should be, would form a tolerably perfect 
specimen of a Norman keep with a full share of 
mural chambers and appendages, . 


Carlisle Cathedral., 


Carlisle Cathedral now consists of a frag: 
mentary nave and aisles, with bays only remain- 
ing, an aisless transept with a chapel on the 
east side of the southern limit, a choir with 
aisles and processional path and a central tower. 

It was originally a Norman minster of 
moderate size, and was one of the instances of 
divided possession, i.¢., two churches in one 
building: the nave belonged to the parish of 
St. Mary’s, the chancel was the church of the 
Austin Canons. This interesting example of a 
double church was destroyed in 1871, when the 
present parish church was erected on a site near 
the east end of the cathedral, The cathedral 
was originally an establishment of Austin Black 
Canons, and is said to have been commenced in 
.1092, completed in 1101,. converted into a 
cathedral 1133, choir taken down and enlarged 
1245-55, burnt 1293, rebuilt 1352-62, stained 
glass inserted in east window 1382-94. The 
transept was partially burnt in 1392, upper part of 
tower built 1401, stalls erected 1401, legendary 
paintings added 1484; the monastery sup- 
pressed 1536, nave and chapter-house destroyed 
1646, ancient ceiling and bishop’s throne destroyed 
1764, restored 1853-56. A subject of interest 

_ are the sculptured capitals of the choir pillars, 
which, beginning with the second from the east 
end on the south side, form an unrivalled series 
of the occupations of the seasons, 


Naworth Castle, 

After inspecting these buildings the party 
left for Naworth Castle. The earliest infor- 
mation we have about it is the licence to 
“crenellate” granted in 1335 by Edward III. to 
Ranulph de Dacre. Probably before this date 
there was a small fortified tower, called a Pele 

_ Tower; and on making a careful examination of 
the Carlisle, or old tower, at Naworth it appears 
that the lower part of it and of the southern 
cuitain wall formed a pele tower from which the 
castle grew. The tower is almost identical in 
size with the Strickland Tower at “ Rose Castle.” 
the lower portion of which was erected by 
Bishop Halton in 1292. The Dacre Tower con- 
sists on the ground floor of the vault, a staircase 
in the thickness of the wall giving access to the 
chamber on the first floor. The vaulting seems a 
later addition, as it is of better construction than 
the wall from which it springs, and the doorways 
on the floor above were constructed for a floor 
at a lower level. Probably Ranulph de Dacre 
found this tower incomplete or in ruins, and he 
completed it, and battlemented it and the walls 
of the Bailey. The next evidence we have about 
the castle is written in the heraldic devices of 
the great builder of the family, Thomas, Lord 
Dacre. Apparently in his time the castle had 
fallen into badrepair. He repaired the existing 
buildings and added to them, He rebuilt the 
upper part of the Dacre Tower, and entirely 
Tebuilt Lord William Howard’s Tower. This 
tower was evidently an afterthought, and has 
been constructed at a more recent period than 
the external walls of the quadrangle, which at this 
part form a very acute angle. The tower con- 
sists of only the upper storeys, which rise above 
the walls of the main building and are carried 
upon a deeply-ribbed series of arches, spanning 
the angles between the walls of quadrangle, a 
most daring and ingenious piece of construction. 
Lord Thomas also built the Hall, which occupies 
the northern side (substantially the one so well 
known to Naworth visitors), the gatehouse and 
other offices. The shell of the gatehouse now 
only remains, and all traces of the drawbridge, 
chains, portcullis, &c., have been obliterated. To 
Lord William Howard we must attribute the 
domestic character the castle bears. He rebuilt 
the upper portion of the tower which bears his 
name, constructed the gallery along the eastern 
face of the castle, and decorated and beautified 
the whole structure. The household books show 
that ifthe first Dacre built a fortress, the first 
Howard made it into a complete house of the 
Jacobean character and probably commenced 
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STAIRCASE, HALL-I’TH’-WOOD, NEAR BOLTON, 


his repairs and additions in 1602. We learn 
that the first Earl of Carlisle ‘‘ repaired the 


castle and made it fit for the reception of a | 


family,’ and died in 1684, The third Earl 
probably did more in that way, and put a music 
gallery and screen in the Hall. 


carried out by M. Galoin. The exterior happily 
preserves its ancient face much as left by Lord 
William. 


Lanercost Priory. 

The excursion concluded with a visit to Laner- 
cost Priory, a House of Austin Canons partially 
rebuilt in the thirteenth century; visited by 
Edward I., in 1280; injured by Scots in 1296 ; 
again visited by Edward I. in 1306, who spent 
his last winter here ; pillaged by Robert Bruce in 
1311; visited with great destruction by King 
David in 1346; dissolved in 1536, and _ its 
possession granted to Sir Thomas Dacre; part of 
the conventual buildings converted into a 
dwelling-house by Sir Thomas and his son Sir 
Christopher (now called the Dacre Tower and 
Dacre Hall); the church neglected and north 
aisle used for worship. About 1740 the nave was 
roofed and used as at present for worship ; about 
1872 the plaster was removed from the interior, 
the nave ceiled with oak, and oak stalls and pews 
inserted. Outside the Priory on the green is 
the basement of a cross erected in 1214— 
the shaft is now inside and is inscribed with 
the names of the Pope and sovereigns of 
Germany, France, England and Scotland then 
reigning. 


The disastrous / 
fire of 1844 necessitated a remodelling, which was | 


THE NEW APE-HOUSE AT 
THE ZOO. 


HE new building devoted to the anthropoid 
apes in the Zoological Gardens is now open 

to the public. Including the terrace in front, 
it forms approximately a square, the sides of 
which are about 85ft, In one respect the house 


| is an experiment and, it: must be admitted, a 
| somewhat costly one, the contract price falling 


very littte short of £7,000. Its main feature 
is the entire separation by means of a glass 
screen of the part appropriated to the visitors 
from that in which theanimalsare confined. This 
is quite an innovation in this country, though 
it has lately been adopted in several ape-houses 
built in Holland and Germany. Immediately 
within the screen run the warming-pipes of the 
hot-water apparatus, with several updraughts 
by which cool fresh air from the outside can be 
admitted. There are four large cages, each 
forming a cube, of which the sides are 16ft, 
The material is white enamelled brick, with 
granolithic floors, filled in with cement, so that 
the whole can be easily and thoroughly cleansed. 


| The partitions between the cages are furnished 


with sliding doors. The house is lighted from 
above and from the back. The apartments 
under the house devoted to the animals are large 
and airy. Some will be occupied as day-rooms 
by the keeper, others as stores, and one as a 
hospital in which sick apes may be. kept in 
small cages, subject to dry or moist heat, as 
may be thought desirable. ah 
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ARTS AND CRAFTS. 


Exhibition of L.C.C. Students’ Work. 


N exhibition of work done by students at 
A. the London County Council Central School 
of Arts and Crafts was held last week at 316, 
Regent Street, W. This school was opened 
about six years ago with the special object of 
encouraging the industrial application of decora- 
tive design, and the majority of those who attend 
it are actually engaged in the various crafts 
taught, the teaching being intended to supple- 
ment apprenticeship, so that students who, 
owing to the sub-division of processes of produc- 
tion, are kept to one branch of work learn other 
branches which otherwise they would not. 

There are only a few architectural drawings ; 
but these are of very fair merit. Mr. V. Hooper 
shows a design for a roadside country-house 
(which, by the way, is particularly reminiscent 
in parts of Mr. Halsey Ricardo, the instructor). 
Mr. S. B. Caulfield exbibits a design for a clergy- 
house and settlement, and also one for a town 
church; the former is certainly the better of 
the two, but there are interesting features in 
the latter—such, for example, as a large lightly- 
indicated cros3 on the end window with a heart 
on the crossing of the arms. Mr, Charles J. 
Bathurst also shows a design for a country- 
house. 

The modelling work exhibited is particularly 
good, which is doubtless due in great mea- 
sure to the teaching of Mr. Roscoe Mullins. 
There are several designs for a Bunyan monu- 
ment for the Baptist Church House, a building 
for the new Holborn-Strand thoroughfare de- 
signed by Mr. Arthur Keen and illustrated in 
our issue for October 23rd last. The accepted 
design, by Mr. R. Garbe, is certainly very im- 
posing—a clean piece of work fitting its niche 
well. Mr. Garbe also exhibits some panels for 
the Baptist Church House and a well-modelled 
composition of ‘Echo and Narcissus.” Several 
very noticeable clay studies from the life are 
exhibited by women students, while among 
other exhibits are some spandrels in white 
plaster, a modelled cap for a column by Mr. G. 
A. Barnes, a carved corbel by Mr. J. Menheer, 
and some bell-push designs by Mr. D. Burns 
Brown. Mr. S. B. Caulfield shows a lead 
garden vase, the relief decoration on which is, 
however, not sufficiently bold. It is well to 
note in this connection that special classes are 
held in stone-working and lead work for archi- 
tects, so that students may acquire the very 
necessary practical knowledge in these branches 
of building. 

The stained-glass work exhibited is of very 
fair merit, a central place being given to a 
duplicate by Mr. C. Presswell of Bellini’s Virgin 
and Child in the Church of the Frari at 
Venice. 

In the ordinary practice of stained-glass work 
one man does cartoons, another traces them on 
the glass, a third leads the pieces together. In 
the stained-glass class of the school, students are 
encouraged to learn the whole of their craft. If 
a student wishes to paint on glass, he is here 
taught to cut the glass for painting on and to 
lead it up when it is painted; he thus learns 
how cutting and leading influence the. design 
and painting of a window (as they do most 
vitally). The students are also taught, side by 
side with their craft practice, the elements of 
design, and are encouraged to make patterns for 
“quarries” and for diapers and accessories of 
dress and ornament in figure-subject windows. 
Those who show special aptitude are encouraged 
to practice original composition, using the life 
class of the school for studies, the model being 
posed specially for them. 

Other exhibits include Holy Grail composi- 
tions (on the familiar lines) by students of the 
life class, repoussé work (a copper dish by Mr. H. 
Jones deserving special mention), wallpaper 
designs, metal work, bookbinding, woodcarving, 
lithography, woodcuts in colour, chasing and 
similar work, a very fine hanging designed by 
Mr, Cecil Miller for Warner & Sons, some inlaid 
work and several specimens of embroidery ; 
among the last of which we notice a table centre 
having a pattern of oak trees with hogs below 
them, the former having leaves about 2ft. long 
and acorns like smal! tubs, 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition wntil 
August 11th. 


1901.—-Refuse-Destructors.—11,540. J. FORSTER, 
Cowley Hill, St. Helens, and A. J. LIVERSEDGE, 
7, Arundel Street, Strand, London, W.C. The 
charging openings are preferably in the crowns 
of the furnaces, or in the side or end walls near 
the top, and the refuse is discharged from the 
carts on to a platform which can be tilted. 

Cement and Lime Kilns —13,154. W. L. H 
ROBERTS, Holbrough Court, Rochester. This 
invention relates to a combination of most of 
the advantages in other kilns: a further object 
being to cheapen the construction of the hood 
and to enable repairs to be more quickly effected. 
The cooling chamber is of the same diameter as 
the calcining chamber at the top, but increases 
considerably at the bottom : there is thus a very 
large cooling area as compared with the cal- 
cining chamber. The lower part of the cooling 
chamber is like an inverted cone and has three 
or four drawing-eyes. There is no tendency of 
the clinker to stick and air is admitted freely. 
The hood has a metal skeleton covered with 
expanded metal, plastered. 

Varnish.—14,456. W. L. SHOOTER, The Lindens, 
Railway Street, Hornsea, Hull. A_ suitable 
quantity of shellac is placed in the desired 
quantity of water and heated to boiling point. 
Borax or boracic acid and liquid ammonia are 
then' added. By this means the shellac is per- 
fectly dissolved in the water: hitherto a spirit 
solvent has needed to be used, increasing the 
cost. The following proportions produce good 
results :—Shellac, 2)bs.; borax, 6ozs.; liquid 
ammonia, 40zs.; water, | gal. 

Locks.—15,142. A PETERSEN, 48, Gothersgade, 
Copenhagen. The lock is opened by the simple 
insertion of the key. The latter 1s cut with a 
special rack that operates a wheel. 

1902.—Trusses.—6,336. M. Dumas, 6, Rue 
Watteau, Brussels. The trellis-work of the truss 
is composed of flat metal bars or bands turned 
over the main bars at the top and bottom, the 
whole being embedded in concrete. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
August 18th. A summary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, The names in 
italics are those of communicators of inventions. 

1901.—4,970, MICHELL, non-conducting blocks 
and slabs. 12,208, DONLE, closet-flushing appa- 
ratus, 12,713, WEHNER, regulator valves for 
flushing closets, urinals, &c. 12,852, CROTOGINO, 
ladders for use in attending to machinery. 
13,028, Gunyon (Sesino §' Zamboni), apparatus 
for automatically opening and closing doors, 
gates, &c. 13,226, BOUSFIELD (Mingazzi), 
scaffolding. 13,245, LENT & WHITEHEAD, wood 
tenoning machines. 13,413, KiLBy, kiln for 
burning cement, lime, &c. 13,948, RopNEY & 
PARKES, locks. 14,096, EVANS, dry pipe-valves. 
14,925, Hout, grindstone rest. 14,964, KATZEN- 
BERGER, JOHNSON & SURKEY, locks. 15,098, 
BROOK, device for use in connection with street 
gulleys, 19,623, STRINGER, safety appliance for 
lifts, 22,575, SERBOLD & MARTIN, apparatus 
for covering surfaces with paint. 

1902.—2,580, MoyLE & WARNER, tile floors. 
2,657, SromMBERT & ROTH, stop valve for taps 
on water pipes. 3,493, JURSCHINA, artificial 
stone. 3,976, DEMPSEY, loading and unloading 
apparatus especially applicable for laying con- 
crete or granitoid in streets. 5,267, RUSSELL, 
weather-casing brick for walls. 6,312, WALCH- 
NER, windows. 6,871, JAEGER, concrete and 
ironwork arches. 8,097, TOTH, door locks. 8,563, 
TANSLEY, earthenware pipes with internal joint- 
ing device. 8,598, HAINSWORTH, safety-suspend- 
ing apparatus for skips, &c, 8,672, MICHEL, 
removable enamelled tile coverings for walls, 


&e. 9,475, HESELSCHWERDT, automatically 
flushing water-closets. 9,821, How & KINe, 
casement stays or fastenings, 10,319, BEAU- 


REGARD & GOODING, door checks and springs. 


A Yacht Club House Competition.—Over 40 sets 
of designs were submitted in the recent com- 
petition held by the Norfolk and Suffolk Yacht 
Club for designs for a new club house at Lowes- 
toft. The prize of £50 has been awarded to 
Messrs. G. J. & F W. Skipper. architects of 
Norwich. 


L.C.C. ARCHITECT’S DEPARTMENT. — 


Mr. Woodward’s Criticism. 


R. WILLIAM WOODWARD, A.B.I.B.A., 
takes advantage of the recent fire in 
Queen Victoria Street to criticise the London 


County Council and its fire-protection require- 


ments. He says:— 
London is governed by several Acts of Par- 


liament, but the two which most concern the — 


building public are the London Building Act 
of 1894 and the Factory and Workshop Act 
of 1901, the latter having been prominently 
brought before the public in connection with 
the lamentable fire in Queen Victoria Street. 
Under the latter Act the London County Council 
furnishes a schedule of its requirements to facili- 
tate escape in case of fire, and from my personal 
experience, in several cases, I assert that whilst. 
the officials are as earnest and as courteous as 
could be desired, they are quite inexperienced as. 
practical men, with the necessary result that a. 
series of official fads are promulgated which, 
whilst not securing the object all have in view, 
entail upon building owners unnecessary cost 
and delay, secure a mutilation of their premises 
which most seriously interferes with their pro- 
fitable occupation, and materially reduce their 
letting value. 

Absurd requirements are made as to special 
bolts and fastenings to doors, which involve a 
dissertation at Spring Gardens to understand, 
and which would prove in practice the sure 


means of prevention of escape im case of panic - 


from fire. Ridiculous provisions as to stairs; 
insistence upon so-called fire-resisting corridors 
which, whilst interfering seriously with the 


ground floors of premises, would most surely — 
result in jamming the inmates up when con- — 


verging upon those corridors for escape; and 
many other vexatious notions are enforced which 
have found their origin in “Criticism from a 
bureaucratically narrow standpoint.” 

The London Building Act ot 1894 was hurried 
through in such a manner that the meaning of 
many of its provisions is the constant source of 
doubt amongst lawyers, architects, district sur- 
veyors and the London County Council officials. 
That being so, it is obvious that the administra- 
tion of that Act should be in the hands of well- 
experienced practical men, as far as possible 
removed from bureaucratic notions and from 
an abnormal love of red tape; but, judging from 
my own experience, based upon constant mixing 
with practical building matters during the last 
thirty-five years, I assert that the architect’s 
department of the London’ County Council is 
administered by courteous well-meaning officials 
possessed of very limited experience in actual 
building operations. The want of real practical 
knowledge has resulted in requirements which 
would be amusing if they were not so costly as. 
regards money and time to architects and clients 
and unnecessary loss to ratepayers, And what 
does this mean to the public and to the London 
County Council itself? It means utter contempt 
for the London County Council by experienced 
practical architects, and a desire on their part to 
do all they possibly can to avoid going to Spring 
Gardens at ali. It means that they advise their 


clientsto sacrifice all they possibly can to render — 


unnecessary any application whatever to the 
London County Council. When an architect 
submits, on behalf of a client, drawings for some 
constructional work (lam not nowalluding to the 
Factory Act) the duty cast upon the architect’s 
department is to see that all legal requirements 
are complied with, but not to employ at the 


expense of the ratepayers a staff of assistants to 


make minute calculations of the strength of 
steelwork, &c., when that has already been done 
by better qualified men at the expense of the 


client, who would be responsible for the making © 


good of future defects should they arise, It is 
quite obvious that if the London County Council 
proceeds upon the lines now adopted, it will 
become the bureau for the supply of archi 
tectural designs to the public, free of direct 
charge, and ensure forms of construction and 
strength of materials which will certainly last 
till the crack of doom, . 


Commercial Conditions in South Africa from the 7 


British trader's point of view are to be reported 
on by the special correspondent now dispatched 
by “Commercial Intelligence,” 


* 
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Views & Keviews. 
A Guide to Edinburgh. 

This new edition is in the same form as the 
numerous other illustrated guide-books pub- 
lished by Messrs. Ward, Lock & Co., being of a 
handy size and stoutly bound between cloth 
boards. It contains more than 200 pages, and 
when it is mentioned that in addition there are 
fifty illustrations, four section maps, a map of 
the district, and plans of the Castle, St. Giles’s 


Cathedral, &c., it will be seen that the book is 
wonderfully cheap at a shilling. The particu- 


lars of the numerous buildings in and around 
Edinburgh are clearly set forth and full, so that 
the architect or student visiting the city is not 
left wondering when such or such a building 
was erected, who was its designer or by whom it 
There is-no necessity for us to go 


was altered. 


the designer, by one who has also studied the 
theories of art, does not fall into the usual 
error of laying too great stress on particular 


fast rules. The designer works by his eye, feel- 
ing his way through the design, and the logical 
processes by which he proceeds are not easily 
apparent, even to himself. 
set himself to explain some of the principles 
and methods of these logical processes of 
thought, striving by this means to educate the 
eye and brain to be sensitive to appreciate with 


finest works of art what they are, so as to be 
| of similar service when it is required to do 
constructive work itself. 

Mr. Crane does not attempt to relegate the 


| physical laws, though he is suggestive in this 
| direction, in pointing analogy with natural 
| objects and their structure. Incidentally the 


Now Mr. Crane has | 


minuteness the qualities which have made the | 


sides of the subject, and insisting on hard and- | 


principles in design he propounds to any natural | 
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to life and habit, was really more analogous to 
the development of mechanical science in our 
own day, where each new machine is allied to 
its predecessors, though it supplants them. The 
one law being adaptability, the one aim to apply 
means to ends, and more and more perfectly, 
inessentials and superfluities are shed, and in- 
vention triumphs. It is, too, a collective 
advance, since each engineer, each inventor, 
builds upon the experience of both his fore- 
runners and his fellow-workers, and everything 
is brought to an immediately practical test. 
We are not yet in the same healthy condition 
as regards art, and art can never be on the 
same plane as science, though art may learn 
much from science, chiefly perhaps in the direc- 
tion of the inventive adaptation of analogous 
principles. But in art the question is compli- 
cated by human feeling and association, and her 
strongest appeal is to these and by these, and 
as yet we do not seem to have any terms or 
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CROMPTON’S KOOM, HALL-I’TH’-WOOV, NEAR BOLTON, DRAWN BY G. M. BRIMELOW. 


into the book in any detail, more especially as 
it is a new edition, but we can certainly recom- 
mend it as a remarkably cheap and useful 
production. 


' “A New Pictorial and Descriptive Guide to Edinburgh.” 
London: Ward, Lock & Oo., Ltd. Price 1s. 


Line and Form. 

A second edition of Mr. Walter Crane’s ‘‘ Line 
and Form” has just been published by Messrs. 
George Bell & Sons, uniform with ‘‘The Bases 
of Design,” reviewed in these columns on p. 267 
of our issue for June 1lth. The sze of this 
edition is crown 8vo, the first being medium 
8vo. This smaller size has not in any way 
detracted from the illustrations, and is, if any- 
thing, an improvement in handiness, The book 
is an excellent companion volume to “The 
Bases of Design.” The subject of design is a 
most difficult one to treat practically, but this 
book, being written from the point of view of 


book gives many hints on the practice of design- 
ing, such as the way to test the repeats in a 
wallpaper. Graphic artists are usually inclined 
to insisf too much upon beauty being a quality 
apart from utility or fitness, and this leads them 
to ignore construction. Mr. Walter Crane does 
not, however, fall into this error, but insists upon 
design springing from construction and fitting 
its functions. The “evolution” of design is not 
forgotten by Mr. Crane, though his whole book 
in a way is built on a true evolutionary theory, 
but the word is usually used of design in the 
sense of its historical sequence, and not as it 
should be, of the fitting of conditions, %.e., its 
functional or organic expression, combined with 
sequential development. In regard to this 
matter the following passage by Mr. Crane is 
worth repeating: “The movement of art in the 
Middle Ages, exhibiting as it does a gradual 
growth and a constant vitality, always accom- 
panying and adapting itself to structural changes, 


' belonged to it. 


equivalents precise enough to’ describe, or 


analysis fine enough to discover them,” 
‘ Line and Form,” by Walter Orane. Second Edition, 


Price 6s. nett. London: George Bell & Sons, 4, York 
Street, Oovent Garden, W.O. 


Addition to the National Gallery. — An altar- 
piece by Lorenzo Monaco, representing the 
Coronation of the Virgin, in its original frame, 
formerly in a church at Certaldo, in Tuscany, 
has been added to the National Gallery in 
Trafalgar Square. The picture is supposed by 
Messrs. Crowe & Cavalcaselle to have formed 
part of a larger altar-piece of which the two 


| wings are in the National Gallery, catalogued 
_ as of the school of Taddio Gaddi. 


But besides 
that the picture is apparently complete in itself, 
the different scale of the figures in, the two 
wings referred to shows that they could not have 
It is hung in Room III. 
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BUILDING NOTES AND 
MEMORANDA.—V. 


By T. E, COLEMAN, F.S,I. 


(Continued from p. 313, No. 386.) 
Ahi ordinary average prices for the principal 
items of building materials are given in 
the following list :— 


Bricks. 


Average prime-cost or rade price at London 
railway depot, river wharf or merchant’s yard ; 
exclusive of cartage or delivery. 


Per 1,000. 

Ordinary bricks. 8. 

Common stocks - - . - - 31 
Petarborough or Hatton, machine- 
made - - - - 28 
Blue Staffordshire, cheek) - - - 88 
Ditto ditto (ordinary) - - 78 
Stourbridge firebricks - . - - 86 
Facing bricks. 

Picked stocks - - - - - 40 
Bright facing stocks - - - - 62 
Best white facings - ~ - - 62 
Ditto red facings - “ - - - 64 
Ditto Fareham red - - - sete 
Ditto blue Staffordshire - = 4) -95 
Ditto ditto bull-nose - - 100 
Best red or white cutters and rubbers - 125 

Per 1,000. 
Ist 2nd 

quality. quality. 

Glazed bricks. Ss. 8. 
Salt-glazed stretchers - - 220 180 
Ditto headers - - - 210 170 
Ditto double stretchers - 270 230 


Ditto ditto headers - 250 210 
Ditto bull-nose or quoins 260 220 
White-glazed stretchers - - 260 220 
Ditto headers - - 240 200 
Ditto double stretchers 370 330 
Ditto ditto headers - 310 270 
Ditto bull-noseor quoins 340 300 


Note. —For approximate cost of coloured 
glazed bricks of ordinary tints add 25 per cent. 
to the prices of white-glazed bricks; for bril- 
Hant reds or other superior colours add 50 per 
cent.; and for stock ornamental patterns, on 
white or coloured ground, add 100 per cent. 


Cements, Lime, Sand, &c. 


Average prime-cost or trade price at London 
railway depot, river wharf or merchant’s yard ; 
exclusive of cartage or delivery. 


Per ton. 
Cements. 8. 
Portland cement - - - - - 32 
Roman ditto - - ‘ = = OR 
Medina ditto - - - = = 80 
Per yd. 
or hundred 
Limes, Sc. Ss. 
Chalk lime (lump) - - : = oO 
Grey stone lime (lump) - - et OSG 
Ditto ground) - = ae | OeG 
Per ton 
8. 
Blue lias lime (lump) - - - - 22 
Ditto (ground) - 2 Boy 
Newcastle fireclay (ground) ~ - = 23 
Stourbridge ditto - oly 
Plasters, Sc. s. 
Parian cement - ee : - 65 
Keene’s ditto - - 3 2 = 65 
Plaster-of-Paris (coarse) — - - 5 ety 
Ditto (fine) - - = * 60 
Per cwt. 
Sid. 
Whiting, washed (lump) - - = ah fk 
_ Hair (bullock’s) - - - 12 0 
Per yd. cube. 
Sand, Se. gs. d. 
Clean sharp pit sand - - and ae 
Thames sand - . - . Ser OG) 
Clean pit gravel - - : See 
_ Tbames gravel or ballast - - eg ros! 
Well-burnt clay ballast’ - : eo aay 
Per bundle of 
. 500ft. run. 
Laths. rie Grek 
Lathg, fir, single - - - on ike 
Ditto lath and half = - - 2 2 
Ditto ‘double - - - - Se DAE RS) 


Slates. 

Average prime-cost or trade price at London 
railway depot or merchant’s wharf; exclusive 
of cartage or delivery. 

Per J,000 of 1,200, 


(Se eee 
Duchess Countess Ladies 


(24in. (20in, — (16in. 

by 12in.). by 10in.). by 8in.). 
& £ £ 
Blue Bangor (best) - - 17 12 7 
Ditto (seconds) - - 15 ll 6 
Blue Portmadoc (best) - 16 abt 6 
Ditto (seconds) - 14 10 5 
Green Westmorland (best) 20 15 8 
Ditto (seconds) - - 18 ee ot Tf 

Per ton. 


Green Westmorland, mixed sizes for 
slating in diminishing courses (best) - 6 


Ditto ditto (seconds) - - 4 
Tiles, Per 1,000. 
3. 
Plain red roofing tiles — - - - - 41 
Best dark red Broseley tiles - - - 50 
Per dozen. 
8. d. 


Plain ridge tiles (18in. long) - - 4 0 
Rolled ditto (ditto) - - a Ou: 
Hip and valley tiles - - - = 3: 9 


Stone in Block. 


Quarry -dressed in random sizes. 
of blocks, 20ft. cube. 


Average size 


Per ft. cube. 
i 
Price on Price at 
rail at London 
quarry. depot. 
Limestones. Bods 8, 1d 
Ancaster - - - l 4 ipa! 
Bath - - - - 1 2 i Rene} 
Beer - - - ae ie he mC) Leas 
Caen - - - - 0 10 Te i 
Chilmark ° - = bles LS 
Hopton Wood - yale ke 2g i 
Ketton - - - rap ll) 2 6 
Portland, best selected - 1 8 2 2 
Ditto second quality - 1 7 oe 
Sandstones. 
Corsehill (red) - - 1 2 2 6 
Craigleith - - eS AO) 4 6 
Darley Dale - - wel 26 2 3 
Manstield (red) - = 1 +5 2 4 
Ditto (white) - 1:55 24 
Yorkshire (Bramley Fall) ee Phe ff 
Ditto (Robin Hood).- 1 8 Pd 1is) 
Ditto (Scoogate Ash) 1 10 2 10 
Granites. 
Aberdeen - - - : 5-0 
Cornish _- - - - - 4 0 
Devon - - - - - 4 0 
Guernsey - - - . 3.9 
Marbles, 
Black - - - - - froml5 0 
Dove - - - - ere ITS 
Rouge-royal - - - = eh we Ol CO 
Sicilian - - - - = LO oo 
Spanish - - - Doty Sipe 
Statuary (Italian) - - ey 20) 0 


Timber. 
Average prime-cost or trade price at London 


docks or timber-merchant’s yard ; exclusive of | 


cartage or delivery. 
Per Petersburg 


standard, 
Red or yellow deals, 
Best Russian or Swedish brands lsts - 22 
Ditto ditto 2nds .- 18 
Ditto ditto 3rds_ -. 14 
Ordinary Swedish brands Ists and 2nds_ 16 
Ditto ditto 3rds_ - - 12 
White deals.’ 
Petersburg, Ists - - - - - 14 
Ditto 2nds - - - - - 12 
Other soft woods. 
American yellow pine, Ists - -' = 26 
Ditto ditto 2nds- - - 18 
Ditto ditto 3rds - : - 14 
Pitch-pine - : - - - el 7, 
, Per load 


Timber in log. 


Dantzic or Riga (best middling) - =a Oue 
Ditto (seconds) - - - 4 
| Pitch-pine - - - - - 21 6 


JOURNAL 


[JuLy 9, 19Uz. 


Per load 
(50 ft. cube). 
American yellow-pine - - 2» OB 
Ditto ash - . - - +O 
Ditto birch - - - -. 6 
Ditto oak - - - - =3,07 
Teak - - - - - - « 17 
Dantzic or Memel oak - - - a6 
Greenheart - - - - - oa | 
Per ft cube. 
Timber in plank. 8. d 
Kauri pine (in plank) - - - -4 0 
Wainscot oak (in log) - - - -5 0 


Per ft. super. 
(lin. thick), 


Mahogany, Cuba - - - - 


Ditto Honduras - - - - 010 

Oak wainscot - - ~ - -0 8 
Walnut, American - - - - 0 10 

' Cedar, Cuba- - - - - -0 4 
Satin-wood - - - - - -1 6 
Per square, 

Prepared floor-boards. 8. 


lin. white deal battens, wrot., edges shot 12 
lin. ditto wrought, grooved and konenet 13 
liin. ditto ditto ditto - - 15 
lin, yellow deal battens, wrot., edges shot 15 
lin. ditto wrought, grooved and tongued 16 

tin. ditto ditto ditto - - - = 19 


Iron and Steel, 


Average prime-cost or trade price at London 
railway depot. river wharf, or merchant's yard; 
exclusive of cartage or delivery. 


Per ton- 
Wrought-iron bar or plate. 

Round, square, or flat ‘common’ bar - 8 
Ditto Staffordshire “crown” bar _- ee: 
Ditto ditto *marked” bar - as 

Ditto “Best Yorkshire” bar (Farnley 
or Lowmoor brands) - - - 20 
“Common ” girder plate - - = alts 
Staffordshire “ crown” plate - - eet) 
Ditto best boiler plate - - Uu 
-“ Best Yorkshire” boiler plate = - - 25 

Per ton, 


—————_—_ 
Black. Galvanized. 
Sheet-iron. £ £ 


Flat, 16 to 20 gauge - - 10 13 
Ditto, 21 to 24 gauge - ar LI 14 
Corrugated, 16 to 20 gauge  - — 12 
Ditto, 21 to 24 gauge - -_ — 13 
Hoop-iron —- - - = 79 16 
Per ton, 
Wild steel, bar or plate, £ 
Round, square or flat bar .- .- ts) 
Ordinary bridge or ship plate- = - - 8 
e boiler plate - - - - 9 
Per ton, 


Joists, girders, Sc. Wrought iron. Steel. 


Belgian rolled Joists, cranes £ £ 
sections - 5 6 
English ditto ditto - - sae fi 
Ditto angles, tees, channels - 7 8 
Ditto compound joists or girders 9 10 
Ditto flitch plates - - - 8 9 
Ditto stanchions - - - 9 10 
Per ton. 
Cast iron. Las: 
Sash weights - - - 5 0 
Socket pipes, 3in, to 6in. Gant - = 6 0 
Ditto 7in, to 12in, diam. - - - 5 15 
Ditto 13in. to 24in. diam. - - - 510 
Columns or stanchions, ordinary 
patterns - - - - - 8 0 


Note.—For pipes coated with Angus Smith’s 
composition add 5s. per ton extra. For pipes 
having turned. and bored joints add 5s. per ton 
extra. 


Lead. 


Average prime-cost or trade price at London 
depét or merchant’s yard; exclusive of cartage 


or delivery. Per ton. 
Pig lead, common - - - - 12 
Milled sheet lead - - - - 13 
Pipes, ordinary - - - - - 14 

’ Ditto, soil - - - - : - 16 

Zine 

Spelter - - - - - - 18 
English sheet - = tas - - 23 


Vielle Montagne - - - - = 25 
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Copper. 
= Per ton, 
English cake or ingot - - - ab 
Sheet copper - - - - - 69 
Bar orrod - - - - - - 69 
Paints, $C. 

Pure white lead, ground in oil - - 21 
Red lead (dry) - - - - - 20 
Putty - - . - - - - 8 

Per tun. 
Raw linseed oil  - - - . - 30 
Boiled ditto - - - - - - 32 
Sperm oil - - - - . - 50 
Whale oil - - - - - - 25 

Per gallon. 

eh atak 
Turpentine - - - - - on 2 
Copal varnish - - . - 16 0 
Oak varnish - - ; ~ 106 
Paper varnish - - - - 12 0 
Black japan varnish - - - 15 0 
French polish - 3 f = 10 0 
Knotting (patent) - - - 9 6 
Stains for wood - - : - 8 6 


(70 be continued.) 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should im all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Associateship, Surveyors’ Institution. 
- Bury.—G. F. B. writes: “Which of the 
following books will be most useful to me while 
preparing for the Associateship Examination of 
the Surveyors’ Institution? Quantities : Dobson 
& Tarn’s ‘Student’s Practical Guide to Measur- 
ing and Valuing’; Bartholomew’s ‘Specifica- 


tions’; Nesbit’s ‘Mensuration’; Leaning’s 
‘Quantity Surveying’; lLaxton’s ‘Builder’s 
Price-Book.’ Menswration: Todhunter’s ‘ Men- 


suration for Beginners” ; Moore’s * Elementary 
Treatise on Mensuration’ and ‘ Mensuration ’— 
Weale’s Series. All these books are mentioned 
in the syllabus of the Institution.” 

We advise Dobson & Tarn’s book on Measur- 
ing, Leaning’s “ Building Specifications” and 
Specification No. 5,” Nesbit’s ‘“ Mensuration,” 
Leaning’s “ Quantity Surveying,” and Laxton’s 
Price-Book. 


Protecting Panelling against Damp. 

CROYDON.—PANEL writes : “ Which is the best 
way to prevent dampness affecting whitewood 
panelling fixed to jin. rough backings inside 
rooms with lin, brick external walls? The 
panels average 18in. wide and are 3ft, Yin. high.” 

Coat the wall behind the panelling with a 
mixture of pitch and tar applied hot. Cement 
rendering would also be an efficient protection 
from damp. 


Qualifications for a Sanitary Inspector. 


Lonpon, W.—C. T. B. writes: ‘What are 
the necessary qualifications for a sanitary 
inspector?” 

The duties of inspectors of nuisances imposed 
by the Public Health Act, 1875, are defined by 
the order. of the Local Government Board, 
March, 1891. An examination is held by the 
Sanitary Institute, which grants certificates of 
competency to act as Sanitary Inspectors, and 
these certificates are usually required of candi- 
dates by local boards and. corporations. A 
syllabus of the subjects of the examination can 
be obtained from the secretary of the Institute, 
Mr. E. White Wallis, at the Parkes Museum, 
Margaret Street, W., price 6d. 


Articles, 

SUNDERLAND.—T. K. writes: “I have been 
four years with an architect as pupil. No 
written agreement was made when I began, and 
although 1 asked for indentures several times, 


they were never given to me. I paid no pre- 
mium, Quite recently I was offered a post as 
junior assistant, which I accepted. Does the 
want of articles make any difference to my 
position?” 

Articles are not necessary, though useful, and 
are not required of candidates for, the R.I.B.A. 
examinations. Wedo not think your chances 
of obtaining engagements is affected by not 
having been articled ; testimonials from previous 
employers are the best, and are usually required. 


A Sketching Tour in the North of France. 

LONDON, S.W.—FRANCE writes: “I intend 
going on a fortnight’s sketching tour in the 
north of France. What district or towns would 
you suggest I should visit which would be of 
most use in preparing for the final examination 
of the R.1.B,A.?”’ 

See the article on “‘ Towns of Northern France” 
in our issue for August 22nd, 1900, 


Intersection of Solids. 


DERBY. — PROBATIONER writes: ‘In the 
testimonies of studies for the R.I.B.A. inter- 
mediate examination two sheets are required 
showing the ‘intersection of solids.’ What is 
meant by this? ”’ 

The words “ intersection of solids” we should 
have thought would have been fairly explicit 
themselves. What is required is that the 
student shall know how to draw by the laws of 
geometry the angles at which one solid will 
intersect another, and to give a perspective repre- 
sentation. The methods of doing this are given 
in J, F. Heather’s “ Practical Plane Geometry ” 
and “ Descriptive Geometry,” and E. A. David. 
son’s “ Elements of Practical Perspective.” 


Law Cases, 


An Architect's Claim for Wages.—At Lancaster | 


County Court recently William S. Varley, 
formerly a Blackburn architect, sued Albert 
Gorton, architect, Morecambe, for £24 14s, 
wages in lieu of notice and holidays, and 
commissions on quantities connected with the 
contract for the Baptist Chapel at Morecambe. 
On May 3rd he received a letter from defen- 
dant remarking that he was sorry he had had to 
part with him, Plaintiff alleged he never 
received any notice, and claimed a week’s wages. | 
He also claimed for a fortnight’s holiday in 
addition, as he had done work for Mr. Gorton 
when business was pressing, which prevented 
him taking his holidays. Judge Coventry said 
there was no custom involving payment for 
holidays not received, and a verdict was given 
for defendant. 

Brick Manufacturers Heavily Fined.—At the Bir- "| 
mingham Stipendiary’s Court last week Messrs. | 
S. Barnett & Sons, Ltd., brick manufacturers, 
Dudley Port, were summoned for employing five 
young persons after the specified hours of work 
on May 16th. Mr, J. HE. Ashworth, factory 
inspector, stated that in consequence of informa- 
tion which reached him he went to the defen- 
dants’ brickworks shortly before seven o’clock 
at night, and found the five boys, the eldest of 
whom was only sixteen, at work, although their 
employmént should have ceased at six o’clock. 
At the same time he found five women at work, 
and altogether he could have taken over fifty 
summonses out against the firm. The stipen- 
diary (Mr. Neville) said he must make owners 
of works ‘realise that the Factory Act could 
not be deliberately slighted. A fine of 40s, 
and costs was imposed in each case; total, 
£12 lbs, 6d. 


National Gallery Stands.—In the House of 
Commons last week Mr. Trevelyan asked the 
First Commissioner of Works whether it was 
his intention to demolish at once the whole 
of the wooden structures adjoining the National 
Gallery ; and, if so, whether he would secure 
the expeditious execution of the work by em- 
ploying a larger number of workmen than at 
present engaged. Mr, Akers-louglas answered 
the first part of the question in tne affirmative, 
and added that the contractors had been in- 
structed to use all possible despatch in the 
removal of these structures. 


Engineering Notes. 


The Ormskirk Scarlet Fever Hospital, Aughton, 
has been supplied by Messrs. E. H. Shorland 
& Brother, of Manchester, with their patent 
Manchester stoves with ornamental tiled sides 
and descending smoke flues. 

The E,L.B. System in France, — Whilst the 
English company was busily engaged with 
Coronation requirements on this side of the 
water, the French company was attending to 
the equipment of several of the visitors to our 
Naval Review, as, for instance, the French cruiser 
“Montcalm” and Baron Rothschild’s yacht. 
The French company is now busily occupied 
with preparations for the Government and 
municipal celebrations of July 14th, having 
only recently completed the arrangements of 
the great féte at Neuilly. The London Stock 
Exchange and Westminster Hall have been 
decorated on the E.L.B. system. 

Electricity in Carnarvonshire.—An important 
movement, having for its object the supplying 
of electricity for lighting and traction purposes: 
throughout Carnarvonshire, has just been set on 
foot by Sir William Preece, K.C.B., and Mr, 
Charles H. Rees, of Carnarvon. In the course 
of an address at the Cymmrodorion section of 
the National Histeddfod, held at Carnarvon in 
1894, on the industrial resources of Wales, Sir 
William Preece referred to the unusual facilities 
afforded by the district for an electric installa- 
tion on a large scale. Since then various 
schemes have been propounded, but it is only 
now that anything like a workable scheme has 
been presented. It is proposed not only to 
introduce electric light into the populous centres 
of the county, but to construct electric tram- 
lines and to seek the co-operation of quarry 
Owners with the view to the substitution of 
electricity for steam as motive power. The mov- 
ement has already met with considerable support. 

Tramway Extensions in Lancashire——The Liver- 
pool Corporation, whose lines before terminated 
at Old Swan, have lately extended them to the 
city boundary at Knotty Ash, where they join 
the Prescot Light Railway Company’s lines, 
which are of the same gauge and practically the 
same electric construction. At Prescot the lines. 
of the New St. Helens and District Tramways 
Company start and run through Prescot, 
Rainhil) and. Eccleston to St. Helens. At the 
latter town will commence the tramways of 
the South Lancashire Electric Traction and 
Power Company, whose scheme comprises a 
route of over seventy-eight miles, with a single 
tract length of 1053 miles. The lines: will 
connect St. Helens, Manchester, Bolton, 
Warrington, Leigh, Atherton, Hindley, Haydock,. 
Tyldesley, Westhoughton, Walkden, Swinton, 
Worsley, Lowton, LEarlestown, Newton-in- 
Makersfield and other places. Twenty miles. 
of these latter lines are well advanced, and are 
expected to be completed in a few weeks. 


The May-Oatway System of Fire Alarms has. 
been installed at Poplar Workhouse. The pro- 
tection of the building, which is of great extent, 
is entrusted to 276 automatic detectors, their 
conductors being led through seventy-five wall 
boxes. Any of these detectors or boxes may be 
operated by hand, or they will be brought into 
action at the earliest period in the life of a fire 
by the rise of temperature which is quickly 
generated. From the point of detection the 
alarm is automatically transmitted to the sleep- 
ing quarters of twenty-five officers situated in 
various parts of the building at Poplar in such a 
manner that, though they are notified of a fire, 
the inmates would not know that there was one 
in progress, and there wuuld consequently be no 
panic. The trials which have been made at the 
workhouse clearly demonstrated this feature of 
the alarm, the bells being sounded in 25sec., 
45gec., 32secs., and Imin, 15sec. respectively, 
and that under the most unfavourable circum- 
stances, all the windows and doors being left 
open, while under ordinary conditions they 
would probably all be closed, at night-time at 
any rate. 


A Pamphlet giving full particulars of our 
Three Schemes of Insurance will be sent post. 
free on application to the Manager, BUILDERS’ 
JOURNAL, Effingham House, Arundel Street 
Strand, W.C: 


Keystones. 


The New Church of St. George, Darwen, is being 
erected. 

A Memorial of Rossini, the composer, has just been 
erected in the Temple of Santa Croce, Florence, 
where his remains have lain since 1887. 


Rhodes’s Mausoleum.—A model of the imposing 
mausoleum to be erected over the remains of 
the late Mr, Cecil Rhodes has been erected 
temporarily on the Chelsea Embankment. 


Sir William Emerson, in reply to the congratu- 
lations of the architects of the Three Towns 
Branch of the Devon and Exeter Architectural 
Society upon his recently receiving the honour 
of knighthood, has written to Mr. B. Priestley 
Shires, A.R.I.B.A., hon. secretary and treasurer 
of the branch, expressing his very heartiest thanks 
for their message. 


University College Hospital, London.—The Hos- 
pital Committee have appointed Mr, George 
Hornblower, F.R.I.B.A., of No. 2, Devonshire 
Terrace, Portland Place, W., architect to the 
hospital in succession to the late Mr. Henry D. 
Shepard, who received the appointment upon 
the resignation of the late Sir A. W. Blomfield, 
A.R.A. 


The Council of the Society of Arts have awarded 


the Society’s silver medal for the following 
papers read before the Society during the 
session 1901-2 :—J. Gordon Parker, “ Leather 
for Bookbinding”; Herbert Stone, ‘The 
Identification of Wood, its Application to 
Scientific and Commercial Purposes ;”’ J. Clifton 
Robinson, “Electric Traction”; Edward T. 
Scammell, “The Timber Resources of the 
Australian Commonwealth”; Halsey Ricardo, 
“The Architect’s Use of Enamelled Tiles.” 

Devon and Exeter Architectural Society.—The 
* Proceedings” for 1901-2 give summaries of the 
lectures on ‘' The Development of the Dwelling- 
House,” by Mr.C., J. Tait, A.R,I.B.A.; “‘ Bacteria 
in relation to. Sanitation,’ by Mr. Ransom 
Pickard, M.8., F.R.C.S.; “ Building By-Laws,” 
by Mr, Arthur S. Parker, A.R.I.B.A.; and 
‘‘Garden Design,” by Mr, F.M. Meyer. The book- 
let is very neatly produced. Mr. J. M. Pinn, of 
Exeter, is now the president of the Society ; the 
membership numbers eighty-four. 


Sir Caspar Purdon Clarke, C.1.E., F.S.A., who 
has just received a knighthood, is the art director 
of the Victoria and Albert Museum, Mr. Clarke 
is, perhaps, our leading authority on Persian 
and Indian art and architecture, and on 
medieval craftsmanship, especially in England, 
He is a Fellow of the Institute of British Archi- 
tects, and first joined the South Kensington 
staff as keeper of the Indian Museum, the whole 
arrangement of which, as well as the se'ection 
of a great part of its treasures, having been due 
to his efforts. 

A.A. New Premises Fund.—The following are 
additional donations to the Architectural Asso- 
ciation New Premises Fund :— 


8 os. a. 

Lord Ashcombe - - - = 20.0 0 
‘A. F. Faulkner - - - - 15665. 0 
A. O. Galbraith - - - - 5 56 0 
W. G. B. Lewis - - = 540 10) 0 
J. H. Tyars - - - a2 22-0 
W. E. Couch - - - Se aE 
H. Black - - - - AI a) 
£39 14 0 

Donations previously announced - 4,278 12 6 
Total ° - £4,318 6 6 

ee eer eee 


A Prize for Spanish Archeology.—The Board of 
Education learn, through the Foreign Office, 
that, in accordance with the terms of the legacy 
bequeathed to the city of Barcelona by Seiior 
Don Francisco Martoreil y Pefia, a prize of 
20,000 pesetas will be offered for the best 
original work on Spanish archeology. The 
essays may be written in Latin, Spanish, Catalan, 
French, Italian or Portuguese, and must reach 
the municipal offices at Barcelona not later than 
noon on October 23rd, 1906. It is suggested 
that British competitors should send in’ their 
works through the British Consulate in that 
town. <A copy .of the regulations under which 
this competition will be held may be seen at the 
Board of Education Library, St. Stephen’s 
House, Cannon Row, London, 8.W. 
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_ A New Vicarage at Sutton St. Nicholas, Lanca- 
shire, is being erected at a cost of £2,000. 

A New Church at Leigh, to be dedicated to 
St. Thomas and to cost about £12,000, is being 
erected. 

A Pulpit of Caen stone and Devonshire marble 
in Gothic style, has been placed in the parish 
church of Walton-on-Thames. 

A South Devon Monastery. —The Trappist 
monks, who have settled near Kingsbridge, 
South Devon, have decided to spend the sum of 
£30,000 in the erection of a monastery. 

The East Ham Passmore Edwards Hospital in 
Shrewsbury Koad bas been opened. It has cost 
about £5,000. Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.1.B.A., 
of Palace Chambers, Westminster, and of Truro, 
who had designed the Public Library, was ‘the 
architect. 

Wrexham Church Restoration—The committee 
in charge of the reparation of Wrexham parish 
church recommend, in addition to the work 
already undertaken at a cost of £7,767, further 
works estimated to cost £950, including the 
erection of a carved oak west door in memory of 
the late Duke of Westminster, 

School Struck by Lightning.— During a severe 
thunderstorm at Lutterworth the girls’ elemen- 
tary school was struck by lightning. Noone was 
upon the premises at the time. The lightning 
struck the base of the chimney, cut it down the 
middle, travelled down the flue into the iron 
stove, which it lifted lft. out of its place, and 
scattered the day scholars’ books and slates in 
all directions. : 

Newgate Prison has been granted alittle longer 
span of existence owing to the fact that the 
temporary cells, which are in course of erection 
in connection with the Sessions House, are not 
completed. The cells, which will cost when 
finished about £5,000, are not likely to be in 
readiness for two months. The Government 
will not take possession, therefore, until about 
September next, as the temporary cells must 
be fit for occupation before the task of demolish- 
ing the prison-fortress can be commenced. 

Building Rules for Schools—In the House of 
Commons last week Sir F. Powell asked the 
Vice-President of the Council what building 
rules were now in force in the case of elemen- 
tary schools, as the seventh section of the Code 
(1901) had been omitted from the new Code; 
and what the Government intended to adopt 
as regarded building rules for such schools in 
future years, Sir J. Gorst in reply said that 
the existing building rules contained in the 
seventh section of the Code of 1901 would 
remain in force till superseded by new ones, 
New rules would be issued shortly, 


A New Board School at Liverpool has been 
erected in Birchfield Road, Edge Lane. The 
school has accommodation for 550 infants and 
1,140 mixed scholars. The school is arranged 
on the classroom system, with a large central 
hall for drill purposes and for marshalling the 
scholars. Provision has been made for science, 
cookery and laundry instruction, in addition to 
the ordinary elementary subjects. A large 
swimming bath and gymnasium have also been 
provided. The school is specially heated and 
ventilated on the “plenum” system. The total 
cost, including site, is about £35,000. The 
architects were Messrs. Willink & Thicknesse, 
and the contractor was Mr. William Hall, of 
Christian Street, Liverpool. 


The Somerset Archzological Society recently 
visited the ancient Roman city of Caerwent. 
The Rev. W. Downing gave a description of 
Caerwent church, which is in course of restora- 
tion, drawing’ attention to the fact that the 
chancel is of the same length as the nave, the 
arches of which are of horse-shoe pattern, 
while the north porch originally possessed a 
choir gallery similar to that of Weston-in- 
Gardano, in the neighbourhood. The pulpit, 
of Jacobean design, bears the arms of Lord 
Tredegar and a representation of Llandaff 
Cathedral. After luncheon the party was escorted 
by Mr. A. E. Hudd over the excavations which 
have been carried out under the auspices of the 
Exploration Fund, and shown the massive city 
walls and the remains of the north gate; also a 
fine tessellated pavement, in which were busts 
of the seasons and figures of animals and cupids. 
The museum was also visited, and the fine 
collection of coms and relics examined, 


The Queen Victoria Memorial Fund now amounts 
to £206,700. : , 

The New Patents Bill was read a second time 
in the House of Commons on Friday last. 


A New Parochial Hall at Halifax is being erected 
in connection with the church of St. Michael 
and All Angels’ Church, Southowram, Halifax. 
The new building will accommodate about 200 
people, and will cost about £800. 

Black Marble.—Immense deposits of marble 
have been found in Arizona of a quality finer 
than the best Indian, They include a large 
ledge of the most valuable black marble. An 
English syndicate is reported to have secured 
control. 

The Surveyors’ Institution held a conversazione 
at the National History Museum, South Kensing- 
ton, last week, when the president and Mrs, 
Vernon received several hundred guests, includ- 
ing the president of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects, 


Cardiff Architect’s Failure—A meeting of the 
creditors of Mr. D. C. Salmond, architect and 
surveyor, of Cardiff, was held at the Official 
Receiver’s offices last week. Gross liabilities, 
£1,119; deficiency, £1,014; failure attributed 
to ‘‘ want of business.” 


Birkbeck Building Society.— The fifty - first 
annual report presented to the annual meeting of 
this Society held on Thursday last at Southamp- 
ton Buildings, Chancery Lane, W.C., records a 
satisfactory year’s work. After writing off all 
realised losses there is a clear surplus profit of 
£20,353. 

“The House of the Seven Gables”: A Problem 
for Architectural Students. —As already announced, 
we offer a volume of THE ARCHITECTURAL 
REVIEW for the mgst successful plan, with 
elevations or perspective, of the “ House of the 
Seven Gables,” to be sent in not later than July 
21st. Full particulars are given on p. 290 of 
our issue for June 25th. 

The Opening of the Louisiana Purchase Exposition, 
of which some particulars were given in our 
issue for June 25th, has been postponed for a 
year, so that it will now not take place till May, 
1904. There are several reasons for this, the 
chief one being that, since its inception, the 
scope of the Exposition has been enlarged. 
Extra care is to be given to the finish of the 
buildings and to the laying-out of the grounds. 
Up to last month the money available for the 
Exposition amounted to more than £4,000,000. 


Restoration of York Castle.—It is proposed; to 
restore the ancient keep in York Castle known 
as Clifford’s Tower. Negotiations have . been 
pending for some months between the Yorkshire 
County Committee and the Home Office; with 
the result that the Government have made a 
grant of £3,500 towards the object. It is in- 
tended to make an almost immediate commence- 
ment with the work of restoration, which will 
consist of underpinning the tower and restoring 
the leaning sides to the equilibrium. 


Another South African War Memorial.—The 
general committee of the Wykehamist South 
African War Memorial having adopted the 
recommendation of the executive committee 
that the memorial should take the form of a 
new entrance gate into the school grounds, in 
place of the one now existing by the racquet- 
court, met recently to consider plans and designs 
for the gate submitted by various architects, 
It was resolved that, subject to the approval of 
the governing body, Mr. Frank L. Pearson, 
F.R.1.B.A., should be instructed to carry out 
the memorial. 

Hadleigh Schools, Suffolk, of which we gave an 
illustration in our plates last week,were designed 
for the Very Rey..R. Milburn Blakiston and the 
Managers by Mr. A. H. Ryan-Tenison, A.R.1.B.A., 
and a glance at the plan will show that the front 
when completed is to have an extension to the 
left of the left-hand room similar to the girls’ 
school, thus making the infants’ schoolroom a 
central feature, the bell-cote being upon the 
roof of it. The work is in red-brick rough-casted 
and Cooper & Co.’sred tiling. The half-timbering 
is executed in old fifteenth-century oak. Venti- 
lation and heating, &c., are all carefully con- 
sidered. The perspective is by Mr. Sydney 
Castle, of Louvaine Road, New Wandsworth, 
and the builders were Messrs. Downer & Stephen- 


_ son, of Hadleigh, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


\PHORISM FOR THE WEEK, 


The Greeks excelled ‘not less in the choice of 
‘he sites of their edifices than in the architecture 
if the buildings themselves. —QUATREMERE DE 
QUINCY, ; 


THE Corporation of Hull pro- 

a tae pose to Coat out part of the 
centre of the city and form a large open area to 
be known as Victoria Square, From this square 
all the electric tram routes radiate. The scheme 
necessitates the taking down of a number of 
shops and other buildings belonging to- the 
Corporation. Upon the’ site of these buildings 
it is proposed to erect thirty-one shops and an 
assembly hall, at an estimated cost of £82,000. 
The elevation which we illustrate is intended 
to face the new square.—The :additions to Crip- 
land Court, which have been made according to 
the designs of Mr, P. Morley Horder, consist 
chiefly of the gable to the right-hand in the 
illustration, the verandah, and the conservatory 
to the left: while the garden has been laid out 
according to the designs of Mr. Thomas Mawson. 
The new gable is carried out in brickwork, 
rough-cast, with a tiled roof, 


THE arrangements of the Com- 


ty telat ars mittee for July include a test 
Committee with materials by the British 


Uralite Company to-day. 
Further tests will be of the Pearson Automatic 
Fire Alarm System, and glazing by the Union 
Plate Glass Company. The issue of publications 
during July will comprise Publication No. 71, 
dealing with a floor constructed of jarrah timber, 
and Publication No. 72, dealing with a roof test 
with ordinary slate-roofing and a roof covered 
with vulcanite. In respect to the recent forma- 
tion of the new industrial section Alderman 
Sir W. P. Treloar, J.P., has accepted the first 
vice-chairmanship. 


THE Imperial Coronation 
Bazaar will be held to-morrow 
and the two following days, 
Friday and Saturday, in the Royal Botanical 
Gardens, Regent's Park, N.W., in aid of the 
Hospital for Sick Children, Great Ormond 
Street, W.C. A series of white Venetian masts 
has been erected along the whole length of the 
broad walk, and fixed to them at either side 
and at a height of 25ft. is a lean-to awning 
under which the sialls are erected : there is thus 
a green path in front of the stalls, whilst the 
uncovered broad walk avoids the excessive 
closeness of a marquee. The stalls are built 
up of square green latticework covered with 
creepers, A court with a bandstand forms the 
centre of the bazaar; it has on one side the 
American Court and on the other the Court of 
the Five Arches; while the end-of the vista is 
closed by the chief glass-house in the gardens. 
At the main entrance are Queen Alexandra's 
reception-room and the royal pavilion, both 
very tastefully erected and given by Messrs, 
Waring, Ltd. Mr, F, W. Speaight has designed 
the scheme for the bazaar, and Messrs, W. 
Whiteley, Ltd., have carried it out, the whole 
having been done in three days and five nights. 
We are rather surprised that, in connection with 
a scheme patronised in such high quarters, 
Statements should be made that the amount of 
wreathing used would extend to four times the 
length of Canterbury Cathedral; that the area 
of the bazaar buildings is nearly three times 
that of St. Peter’s, Rome ; that the canvas used 
would cover the area of St. Paul’s Cathedral 
eleven and a half times, and the Jathing, if 
placed on end, reach a height thirty-seven times 
that of the Cathedral. Such statements are 
puerile as well as useless, 


A Bazaar 
Scheme, 


AT a meeting of the Conway 
Town Council last week a 
letter was read from the secretary of the Society 
for the Protection of Ancient Buildings respect- 
fully asking the Council to reconsider a scheme 
which they were reported to have decided upon 
for the restoration of the Queen’s Tower at 
Jonway Castle. Alderman Hughes stated that 
she report referred to was inaccurate, and that 


Conway Castle. 


. 
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HOUSE NEAR SEVENOAKS, 


the fact that Mr. Clarence Whaite and Mr, Harold 
Hughes, two high authorities on art and architec- 
tural history, had been consulted in the matter 
was a sufficient guarantee for the spirit in which 
the Council approached the question. It was 
decided to inform the Society that their fears in 
the matter were groundless, 


THIS house by Mr. Harry Sirr 
was planned to meet the views 
of a bachelor with three or 
four pupils. Local bricks of good red colour 
were used for the facing*of the ground storey ; 
the upper storey was finished in rough-cast. 
The tiles for the roof came from the ancient 
kiln in the vicinity of Battle Abbey. Good 
bedroom accommodation was provided on the 
chamber floor, and commodious and _ lofty 
servants’ apartments in the roof. The bathroom 
&ec., were placed over the lavatory projection, 
and a good light to the staircase was obtained 
by a large window in the main outside wall 
with a gable over it, 


House near 
Sevenoaks, 
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HARRY SIRR, ARCHITECT. 


IT is proposed to erect a monu- 
ment in Montreal in honour 
of the Canadian soldiers who 
fought in South Africa and to 
commemorate Lord Strathcona’s patriotic act in 
equipping a regiment of mounted troops. The 
committee invite designs for the monument, 
These must reach Mr. Davidson, hon. secretary, 
London and Lancashire Chambers, Montreal, by 
November Ist. The designs must be identified by 
a motto only and be accompanied by a sealed 
envelope enclosing the name and address, with 
the motto only on the outside. An expert will 
be appointed to aid the committee in their 
selection. The cost of erection, exclusive of 
foundations up to the ground level, must be 
within the money at the disposal of the committee 
—namely, from £5,000 to £6,000. Competitors 
may forward a model instead of or in addition 
to drawings, but in case a model is not sent the 
drawings must include a perspective view, clearly 
showing the design in every respect. Two prizes 
of £50 and £25 are offered. 


A Canadian War 
Memorial 
Competition. 
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MANCHESTER ROYAL 
INFIRMARY - REBUILDING. 


per for the rebnilding of the Manchester 

Infirmary have been prepared by Messrs. 
J. W. Simpson, F.R.I.B.A., and C. J. Milner, 
A.R.LB.A., of Gray’s Inn, London. They are 
on the pavilion principle and contain 452 beds. 
Provision has been made also foran out-patients’ 
department, five operating theatres, clinical 
and bacteriological laboratories, and for an 
accident department, The materials for the ex- 
terior are red bricks and stone facings with 
green-slated roofs. The estimated cost is £200,000. 
This sum includes the expense of providing 
temporary accommodation during the process of 
reconstruction, but is exclusive of the cost of 


pression of confinement which a windowless 
apartment. is apt to convey. The lighting of 
these wards will, of course, be unexceptionable 
from a medical point of view. Indeed, the New 
‘Victoria Infirmary at Belfast is planned for 
solely top-lighted wards. The lessening of the 
heights has materially helped the architects in 
considering the question of adjoining buildings 
overlooking the sit». 

The operating theatres are, however, now in- 
creased to five in number, one being placed in 
connection with each group of wards. with its 
proper annexes for anesthetics, &c. A clinical 
laboratory with X-ray and photographic rooms 
has been added to the accommodation ; also two 
rooms for bacteriological research. The lecture 
theatre has been increased in size, and now 


CARVED OAK PANEL, HENRY VII.’S CHAPEL, WESTMINSTER ABBEY. 
MEASURED AND DRAWN BY P, R. STRONG, 


furniture and fittings. The time occupied in 
reconstruction will extend over a period of 
about six years. The area occupied by buildings 
will be practically the same as that of the 
selected plans submitted by the architects in 
the competition of 1896, though the scheme has 
been entirely re-cast. On the surgical side pro- 
vision is made for 176 men and 97 women, and 
on the medical side for 115 men and 64 women. 
Accommodation is provided for 162 nurses and 
servants. A new type of ward for the top 
floors has been designed. The general section is 
that of a barrel-vaulted roof with continuous 
top light, but with sufficient windows to afford 
out-look for patients and do away with the im- 


accommodates 250 students. A separate depart- 
ment has been arranged for the reception of 
Hebrew patients, if such be required. The 
accident department forms an entirely distinct 
group, The elevations have now been entirely 
re-designed with a view to more adequately 
adorning so fine a site. 


The Oak Panel illustrated above is one of 
four in front of the stalls on either side of the 
entrance to Henry VII.’s Chapel, Westminster 
Abbey. It is a good example of the late Gothic 
work in which the whole chapel is carried out, 
the peculiar grotesque leaves being particularly 
typical. 


A NEW PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH 
AT FROGNAL. | 
Nene Presbyterian Church at Frognal is being 


erected at the corner of Finchley Road 
The contractors are Messrs. 


and Frognal Lane. 


Dove Brothers, of Islington, and the architects 


Messrs. Pite & Balfour. The church’is to seat 
750 persons, and the style is decorated Gothic. 
It is estimated that the whole building will cost 
about £19,000. 


A.A. SCHOOL OF DESIGN. 


SELECTION of the work done during the 
session at the Architectural Association 
School of Design is now on exhibition at 56, 
Great Marlbcrough Street, W., from 9.30 a.m. 
till 7 p.m., Saturdays 1 p.m.: the exhibition 
remains open till July 19th. None of the designs 
are of any special merit, though one or two are 
worthy of mention. In the elementary class the 
four subjects set were—a sundial, a mortuary 
chapel, a glazed screen across a hall, and a 
carriage gateway in stone. In the advanced 
class the subjects were—a timber footbridge 
across a stream (26ft. span), a country house, a 
Sunday school for 250 scholars, and a chancel 
screen. Most of the designs for the footbridge are 
too fanciful and elaborate : that by Mr, H. Rogers 
Houchin is a straightforward piece of work, and 
Mr. Ernest G. Theakston’s is praiseworthy for a 
similar reason—in each the woodwork is squarely 
treated. Among the designs for a country house 
one finds many reminiscences of well-known 
architects, as well as some strange devices of the 
students—such, for instance as a ‘ boudoir” 
about 5ft. square. The design by Mr, T. S. 
Gregson is deserving of mention, though the 
arrangement of the porch with its door and seat 
suggests many catastrophes to the visitor. The 
drawings themselves are, on the whole, very 
good. 


COMPETITION REFORM SOCIETY. 


GENERAL MEETING of the Competition 
Reform Society was held on Wednesday 
evening last at 9, Conduit Street, W., the chair 
being occupied by Mr. J. 58. Gibson, After the 
minutes of the previous meeting had been read 
and confirmed, it was resolved to amend rule 3 as 
follows: *“‘ The committee shall consist of chair- 
man, vice-chairman, hon. secretary, assistant hon. 
secretary, five metropolitan members, and two 
representatives from each of the provincial and 
allied societies who may desire to be repre- 
sented, all of whom are to be elected annually. 
The committee shall be empowered to admit 
new members, &c.” Formerly the committee 
cons‘sted of nine members, but by thus increas- 
ing the number so as to include representatives 
of the provincial and allied societies it is hoped 


‘to make the Society much more influential. 


It was further resolved to revise the form of 
application for membership. This now reads as 
follows: “I desire to become a member of 
the above Society, and if elected will conform 
to the rules. And will further agree not to 
take part in any open competition the con- 
ditions of which do not meet with the ap- 
proval of the committee of this Society, and 
notice of which disapproval has been sent to 
me.” The chairman explained that unless the 
members bound themselves in this manner the 
whole object of the Society would be defeated. 
Mr. Kaye Parry, hon. secretary of the Institute 
of Architects of Ireland, mentioned the case of 
a Dublin competition the conditions of which 
were not considered satisfactory. The Institute 
notified its members of the fact, with the result 
that none of them submitted plans and the 
competition collapsed. 

The suggestion was brought before the meet- 
ing to send out circulars and copies of the 
Society’s rules to architects who were not 
members of the R.I.B.A. It was decided, how- 
ever, to defer doing so for the present, on grounds 
of finance. Mr. Henry A. Saul was then elected 
bon. secretary of the Society in place of 
Mr. H.W. Wills (who had resigned), after which 
Mr. C. EK. Hutchinson, assistant hon. secretary, 
referred to the table which is given on the 
Opposite page. 
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eigen Assessor, Percentage of Designs to 
Competition, Appointed Award. Premium. Premium on become Property Commission. Remarks. 
or not. Total Cost. of Council, : 
Norfolk and Suffolk Yacht Yes. 1, ° £25 Oost £4,200 
Club. : : 2. 20 Percentage = 1} 
3. 15 
ep £80 
Chorlton and Manchester Yes. By Committee with Asses- J, £200 Oost not stated. All premiated. 
Asylum. sor’s assistance. 2. 150 
3. 100 
£450 
Liverpool Infirmary for Yes. Ditto ditto. £50 each. Ditto, 74 per cent. for 
1 Children (4 to 6 invited). architectural and 
quantity work, 
iucluding travel- 
ling, &c. 
Aldershot Council Offices, Yes. Assessor’s award not bind- 1, £100 Oost £15,009 All premiated, 
&e. ing. 2. 75 Equals 14 per cent. 
3 50 
£225 
Harrogate Town Hall. Yes, e £ re Oost £40,000, 
3. 75 
£325 
Malden and Ooombe Public Yes. Assessor’s award probably | 1. £25 (merged) Oost £5,100 All premiated, 
Offices, &c. adhered to. 2. 10 Equals about 4th 
a per cent, 
£35 
Oldham Public Baths. Yes. Oommittee will place in| 1. £20 (merged) Cost £7,000 All premiated. 5 per cent, in- 
order of merit the three | 2. 15 About jrd per cent. clusive. 
designs Assessor selects. 3. 10 
£45 
Sunderland Police and Fire Yes. Corporation will adopt any | 1. £100 (merged) Oost £35,000 All premiated. 5 per cent. in- | 4thscaledrawings 
Stations. design they may think | 2. 50 About +th per cent. clusive. and alternative 
fit. 3. 25 scheme asked 
for. 
£175 
York Victoria Memorial. No. £50 (merged) Nil. 
Harrogate and Knaresboro’ Yes. Assessor’s award not binding | 1. £100 (merged) | Cost about £15,000 5 per cent, in- 
Isolation Hospital. 2. 5u About 4rd per cent. | clusive. 
£150 } 
North Staffordshire Hye | Reserve the right | Committee will accept that None. Nil. 
Hospital, to appoint which in their opinion 
assessor, is best to meet their 
requirements. 
West Hartlepool School Yes. Board reserves the right to | 1. £75 (merged) Cost £18,000 All premiated. 5 per cent. in- | jth scale draw- 
Board. appoint theauthor of any | 2. 35 About 3th per cent. clusive. ings, 4 eleva- 
design they may think fit. ae tions, 2 sections 
£110 plans and roof: 
ana sth site plan. 
Orewe Municipal Offices. Doubtful, Will appoint first pre- 1. £50 Cost £12,000. 
miated if capacity can 2, 25 About 3th per cent 
be proved. 
£75 
Deptford Town Hall and Yes. Will appoint first pre- | 1. £100 (merged) Oost £30,000 5 per cent., travel- 
Offices. miated. 2, 75 Slightly more than lng expenses 
3. 50 4rd per cent, allowed extra. 
£225 
Liverpool Labourers’ Dwell- Yes, Assessor's award not bind- | 1. £250 (merged) Cost not stated. | (All plans, docu- | 5 per cent. inclu- | If cost over 10 per 
ings. ing. 2. 150 ments, &e., to be sive. cent. of  esti- 
3. 100 handed over at mate, no pre- 
“ es: completion.) mium, no claim. 
£500 
Tottenham Municipal Build- Yes. Assessor's award not bind- | 1]. £200 (merged) Cost £55,000 Number of draw- 
ings, Fire Station, &c. ing. 2. 100 Slightly more than” ings and scale 
Oe DU 4th per cent. excessive; alter- 
Sas native schemes. 
£350 
Southend Church Extension. Yes, Binding _ None, Nil. Usual terms, 
Great Olacton School Board. No. None. Nil. 
Bermondsey Working-Class Yes Binding asto premiums - 1, £100 Cost not stated. All premiated. 5 per cent, inclu- | No premium if 
Dwellings. 2. 60 sive, cost over 10 per 
3. 40 cent. of esti- 
£200 mate. 
Kirkealdy Burgh School No. Nene, Nil. 4 per cent. 
Board. 
Bucks War Memorial. No. None. Nil, Not stated. 
Lord Armstrong Memorial. Yes, Not binding to accept any | Ist competition, Cost £5,000. 


of the designs. 


Three at £25=£75 


2nd competition, 


(at least three 
to be chosen), 
lst (work to carry 


out), 
2nd 75 
3rd 50 
£200 


4 per cent. on cost, 
4% per cent. if not 
carried out, 
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- Builders’ Notes. 


Deaths of Builders—Mr, John Pendlebury, 
builder and contractor, of Bradford, Manchester 
and Blackpool, died recently at the age of sixty- 
two years.—Mr. Alfred Styan, builder, of Whitley 
Bay, died recently at the age of sixty-two years. 

A Plumber causes Explosion—A plumber who 
had mended a pipe at the Moot Hall, Newcastle, 
last week lighted a match to see whether all was 
right. This was immediately followed by an 
explosion, and several windows were blown out 
and the plumber was seriously injured. 

The New Admiralty.—An arbitration of some 
importance will shortly take place between the 
Commissioners of Works and Messrs, Chessum & 
Sons, the contractors, for excavating the founda- 
tions of the new Admiralty Offices, which are to 
be erected in the rear of the existing buildings 
in Whitehall. The contractors’ claim is for extra 
work. 

Building at Handsworth—Handsworth is ex- 
periencing another building boom. Nearly 800 
houses have been erected or at present are in 
course of erection, and the end is not near yet, for 
quite a number of plans for streets of houses are 
being prepared. Animportant scheme of church 
and chapel extension is also in progress, and the 
outcome of this will be the erection of something 
like a dozen new churches and chapels. 


A Serious Scaffold Accident occurred at Wood 
Green last week. Several workmen were engaged 
on the roof of St. Michael’s Church, which is in 
course of erection, when the scaffold on which 
they were collapsed. The men fell a distance of 
about 40ft.,and one of them had several ribs 
broken and sustained some internal injuries. 
He was removed to hospital, where he lies in a 
critical condition. The others escaped with a 
severe shaking. 

The Jewish Synagogue in course of erection in 
Boundary Road, Walthamstow, has been for two 
days ina state of siege. The builder who had 
contracted to erect the building, and who had 
been furnished with notice to quit the pre- 
mises, had his tools put outside the fence. A 
new builder was engaged, but he and his men 
were attacked by thirty men employed by the 
ejected builder, and were forced to surrender. 
The new builder succeeded in the afternoon in 
again obtaining possession of the premises, and 
at night he and his men paced. the space 
atound the synagogue, while the police kept 
back the crowd outside. 

A Year's Building in Leeds.—The annual report 
of the work done under the supervision of the 
Building -Plans Committee of the Leeds Cor- 
poration states that of 2,677 plans that came 
before the committee up to the year ending 
25th March last 2,082 were approved, and these 
provided for the erection of 7,828 buildings. 
The corresponding figures in the previous munici- 
pal year were 2,199 and 8,954, while for the 
year ending March, 1900, they were 2,169 and 
9,439, The 2,082 plans sanctioned in the past 
year include 486 plans for houses, 809 for the 
extension and alteration of other buildings, 440 
for mills, warehouses, stables, sheds and work- 
shops, and 74 for new streets. On the house 
plans there were 2,635 dwellings, consisting of 
18 villas, 140 semi-detached villas, 728 through 
houses and 1,749 back-to-back houses. The 
number of houses completed and certified for 
occupation has been 2,201, consisting of 17 
villas, 55 semi-detached villas, 771 through 
houses and 1,358 back-to-back houses. Amongst 
the 2,020 miscellaneous buildings completed 
were one mission church, four chapels, three 
rnission-rooms, three schools, a parochial hall, a 
temperance hotel, four hotels, the rebuilding of 
five hotels, three banks, two restaurants, one 
club, a masonic hall, a pupil-teachers’ college, 
one library, a police-station, a drill hall, a 
laundry, the entrance lodge to Kirkstall Abbey, 
two factories, a mortuary, one assurance office 
and a steam turbine works, 

London County Council—At last week’s meet- 
ing of the Council Dr. Longstaff (chairman 
of the Building Act Committee), replying to 
a question by Mr. Lewin Sharpe in regard to 
the Avenue Exchange premises of the National 
Telephone Co, in Lime Street, said: The “com- 
pany occupy part of the third floor and the 
whole of the fourth and fifth floors. On the 
fifth floor, used as a trunk line, nine males are 


employed. Onthe fourth floor, used asa central 
telephone exchange, eighty females are employed. 
On the third floor is a mess-room, and a motor 
for supplying electricity. As regards the means 


| of escape, there is a 4ft. brick enclosed stone 


staircase in the east angle of premises connected 
with the basement, ground, third and fourth 
floors only. The doors to the staircase are 
ordinary deal doors. From the fourth floor 
there is a spiral iron staircase up to the fifth 
floor, and a similar staircase down to the lighting 
area to the third floor. The windows on the 
third and fourth floors are fixed iron sashes, 
and would not be available for escape. The 
premises do not appear to come within the scope 
of section 14 of the Factory and Workshops Act 
of 1901, and cannot, therefore, be dealt with by 
the Council. They have not been reported by 
the Home Office.’ Mr. Lewin Sharpe further 
asked whether, in view of the serious state of 
affairs, the chairman of the committee would 
cause a communication to be addressed to the 
National Telephone Co. calling attention to 
their responsibility, and the Council’s irrespon- 
sibility. Dr. Longstaff said his committee 
would carefully consider both matters.—The 
General Purposes Committee recommended the 
appointment of Mr. G@. W. Humphreys as 
manager of the Works Department at a salary 
of £1,200. This was agreed to.—On the recom- 
mendation of the Highways Committee it was 
agreed that, in view of the probability of pro- 
posals for tube railways and other schemes for 
London locomotion being submitted to Parlia- 
ment next session, the committee should be 
authorised to seek a conversation with the 
President of the Board of Trade with a view of 
urging upon him the desirability of the estab- 
lishment of some statutory authority to deal 
with all proposals relative to locomotion in 
London. 


FIRE TEST WITH A JARRAH FLOOR. 


UBLICATION No. 71 of the British Fire 
Prevention Committee relates to a fire test 
with a floor of jarrah wood by Millars’ Karri 
and Jarrah Forests, Ltd., London. In a note 
on the test Mr. Max Clarke says: ‘The 
difference of opinion is great amongst experts 
as to whether the best fire-resisting construction 
should be of wood or steel, and whether build- 
ings should be of a ‘fire-resisting’ or ‘slow- 
burning’ type. These are not matters which 
will be settled off-hand; but there is no doubt 
that the work of the Committee tends to a 
solution of most of them in time.” - 

The floor in question was constructed of 
jarrah in the following manner :—A post 1din. sq. 
was placed in the centre of the testing hut 
standing on a bed of concrete. It was notched 
at the top to receive cleats to support the cross- 
beams, which were 10in. by 12in. On these 
beams four joists 10in. sq. were placed, spaced 
2ft. 6in. apart, and on these 83in. by 23in. boards 
were laid and spiked. The floor was 10ft. by 
22ft. 3in., and was loaded with 232lbs. per sq. ft., 
distributed. The following is a summary of the 
effe:t of the fire, which lasted two hours, the 
temperature gradually increasing to 2,000 .degs, 
Fahr. :—In 16 minutes some of the joints on the 
underside of the flooring were opening. In 
17 minutes smoke appeared through a joint of 
the flooring. Jn 69 minutes the underside of the 
flooring was burnt and flaked off, so that the 
rebated joints were visible in many places, In 
84 minutes flame came through the flooring. In 
119 minutes there were numerous holes in the 
floor with flames coming through them, con- 
siderable portions of the flooring being burned 
away from under the stacks of bricks used as 
loading. The post, beans and joists were 
reduced in size and charred to a depth of #in. 


A New Infectious Diseases Hospital at Skipton 
has been erected on the slope of Cawdor Hill 
at a cost of £16,000. There is accommodation 
for forty-two patients. There are two scarlet- 
fever blocks, each containing fourteen beds, and 
the typhoid-fever block contains ten beds. 
There is an isolation block, with four separate 
wards, containing one bed each. The wards 
are divided into two sections, and diphtheria 
or other infectious complaints can be isolated 
therein. 


Masters and Men. 


The Burton Operative Masons having refused 
the masters’ offer to refer their wages dispute to 


_aconciliation board to be represented by both 


sides, came out on strike last week, and as 
neither employers nor employed seem inclined 
to give way the struggle is likely to be of a 
prolonged character. The demand on the part 
of the men, which was made six months ago, is 
for an advance in wages from 83d. to 94d. per 
hour. They also ask that walking time should 
be allowed from the Midland station to country 
jobs instead of outside the proposed two miles’ 
circle, asin the case of other branches of the 
building trade: The dispute affects about 
eighty men, all of whom are members of the 
masons’ union, which, however, appears to be 
the only trade society not affiliated with the 
Burton Trades’ Council. 

Midland Master-Builders—The members of the 
Midland centre of the National Federation of 
Building Trade Employers held their half-yearly 
meeting last week at Birmingham, under the 
presidency of Mr. William Sapcote (Birming- 
ham). Mr, H. Smith (Kidderminster) reported 
that the bricklayers at Kidderminster were still 
on strike, and were doing all they possibly could 
to prevent non-union men from following their 
employment ina peaceable manner. All through 
the dispute the employers had been prépared to 
submit the questions at issue to the arbitration of 
the Board of Trade, but the men had stubbornly 
refused this and were doing their best to pre- 
vent those willing and anxious to work from 
doing so. The secretary, Mr. A, EH, Tallis, said 
that he was in communication with Mr, 
Batchelor (general secretary of the Operative 
Bricklayers’ Society) with a view to bring about 
a settlement of the dispute under the Concilia- 
tion Act, 1896. Mr. Batchelor had written that 
he hoped the matter might be amicably arranged. 
There was, however, considerable local friction, 
and from his (Mr. Tallis’s) knowledge of the 
circumstances there seemed small chance of a 
settlement being arrived at through the ap- 
pointment of a local arbitrator. An arbitrator 
appointed by the Board of Trade would be un- 
touched by local bias, and the employers were 
quite prepared to abide by the decision of such 
an arbitrator. It was resolved that the executive 
of the Operative Bricklayers’ Society should be 
further requested to use their influence to settle 
the dispute by conciliatory means, A report 
was also presented stating that the operative 
stonemasons at Burton-on-Trent had struck 
work because the employers had declined to 
grant an increase of wages. Here again the 
employers had offered to let the matter be 
settled by arbitration, and had suggested the 
executives of the Midland Federation and the 
Operative Masons’ Society as best fitted to deal 
with the dispute. Both these offers had been 
ignored by the men, and they had deliberately 
struck work, A report was received from 
Leicester stating that the society carpenters 
there were again raising a difficulty by refusing 
to fix ready-made joinery unless it came from 
establishments they liked to name. It was 
stated that the action of the men really 
amounted to dictating where an employer 
should purchase his material, and was most 
unreasonable, Several speakers urged that 
under recent legal decisions in the High Court 
it was clear that if the operatives deliberately 
conspired to injure a firm, by refusing to fix 
their goods when purchased by a builder, it 
ought not to be a difficult matter to proceed 
against the Carpenters’ Society for damages. 
Mr. J. Wright (Nottingham) said that he could 
scarcely believe the executive of the Carpenters’ 
Society would support the conduct of their 
members at. Leicester. It was a fact that the 
Amalgamated Society of Carpenters and Joiners 
had issued a special warning to their branches 
against doing anything which might render the 
funds of their organisation liable, and it looked 
very much as though at Leicester the society 
men were ignoring that warning and jeopardising 
the funds of their organisation. The employers 
very strongly objected to this kind of tyranny. 
Several other matters of trade importance 
were also discussed, including the general adop- 
tion of one form of contract throughout the 
country. 
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AND ARCHITECTU RAL RECORD. x1 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


WORK TO BE EXECUTED, 


BUILDING: 

Aberystwyth—Stone Screen 20 o oe 
Abercynon, Wales—Fourteen Cottages .. oh oo oe 
Armagh--Storeroom we 


Meath, Ireland—Three Labourers’ ‘Cottages, ko. oe 
London, S.E.—Additions, &c., to Workhouse ., os 
Cranleigh, Surrey— Cottage oe ae ae Bt 
Fosdyke—Pair of Cottages oe 
Gillingham, Kent—Corrugated Iron Buildings” oa 
St. Austell. Cornwall-—Alterations, &c., to Premises , 

Bishop Auckland, Durham—200 he ees Ld 8 Houses. , 


Birkenshaw—Sunday School ar oe ae 
Thornton—Twenty-nine Houses - “oC oe ae 
Penshurst—EHight Workmen’s Cottages., ee ce 


Dolafonddu, near Cemmaes Station—Farmhouse ae 
Newcastle-on-Tyne——Alterations at Elswick Grange, , 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Alterations to Hospital Ward 
Cubley, Derby—Bridge ne 
High Harrington, Oumberland— Pair Semi- Detached 
Dwellings. 
Uttoxeter, Staffs—Cells and Additions, &c., to Police 
Station. 
East Molesey—Alterations to Buiiding ,, e 
Oardigan—Additions, &e., to aes = ; 
Halifax—Stabling, &c. aie re oe 
Bisley, Surrey—School me ee oe F 
Shirland— Additions to School .. ae a 
Miilom, Cum berland—Bank Premises 
North Ashton—Alterations, &c, to Schools 
Miskin, Mountain Ash—Thirty-seven oes 
Blackpool—Stables .. os aA 
Glasgow—Fazaar Extension as 
Bristol Docks, Avonmouth—A dditions to Cattle Lairs 
Hemingford Grey, Hunts—Scbool and House, &c. 
Canterbury—Works to Dormitory ae ~~ 
Hull—&chool of Art 
Middlesbrough—Three Brick Annexes to Hospital 
Wards. &c. 


Porth— School.. Ho oo ws sis 5 AP 
London, W.—Cements, &c. .. oe oe A ae 
Boston--Municipal Buildings Si oe ae oe 
Pradford— Workhouse Buildings . _ 

Oxford—Storage Reservoir and Gas Engine House os 
Lordon. 8.W.—A lterations, &¢., to Tramways Depot .. 
Hastings—-Technical School AD | es Po o. 
Cockipgton— Church Completion . a 5X as 
Birmingham—Alterations to Office, &e., ra 
Shillingstone, Dorset— Reconstructing Bridge - 
Halton--Parish Institute .. Ae a oe 
Ashton-in-Makerfield—Police Station aa SA a 
Brighton— Repairs, &c. to School - ee 
Port Glasgow— Refuse-Destructor Buildings ; ate ae 


Fast Greenwich— Organ Chamber. &e, .. 
Knighton & Wembury Ford. near Plymouth— Wall, &e. 


Thornton, Yorks— Twenty-nine Houses, &c, ., fe 
York— General Offices ve oe oe A 
Leeds—Premises a . ‘ 


Carshalton, Surrey—-Convalescent u ospital 4 
Leeds—Oement A 

London, N.W. —Ccach-house and Stabling . 
Falmouth—Olassroom ne . 
London, N.W.— Boundary Wall, &. ne 
Belfast—Public Abattoir 

Sherborne, Dorset— Repairing, &e., Police Station ; 


© (he) e166 


Bala—Schools., ane a os 
North Evin gton, Leicester—Infirmary Se oe 
Glasgow—Extension of Oentral Station Hotel... a 
Balderton, pear Newark—school . es AD ae 
Aldershot—Stables, Cart Sheds, &e. ire ws oe 
Oarmarthen—Boiler and Engine House., . oe 
Lewes— Board Room and Offices .. Af oe : 
London, N.—Ooach-house and Stabling, &c. .. oe 
Carlisle—Grand Stands, &e, 6 Ae ay, Yc 
ENGINEERING; 

Castleford—Main Laying .. | 0 
Potterbamworth, Lincs —Water Supply ‘Works: an 
Chippenham--2 Steam Rollers ., Se ao 
Teddington— Electric Lighting Scheme . AG oe an 
Lowestoft— Tramways we 48 ae oo 


Fixeter—-Steel Arch Bridge over River Ae we Oe 


Falkirk--Electrical Plant .. oe sO : xe 
Leicester—Gasholder.. ee a ae oe os 
Aylesbury—Filter Beds, &c. Rls oe oe 
Oxfor¢—Reservoir and Gas-engine House aA Bn 
Stockton—Bridge .. os 


Shillingstcne, Dorset—-Reconstructing Bridge... ae “es 
Barking, Essex—Tramways 
Southend, Kent—Reconstructing ‘and Widening Bridge 


Portsmouth—Repai irsto Pumps, &c. .. Fe ee 
Padibam—Steam Fire Engine os os as 46 
Birmingham—Land Drainage . Ae 


Ske) mersdale—Borehole, Deepening Well, &. .. - 
London, S.W.—Electric Oranes} ., oe oe : 
London, 8.W.— Cable Ducts ata oe oo 
London, 8.W,—Electric Tramears . oe 
Bombay —Providing and Laying Steel Mains os a6 


. 
. 
. 
. 
-* 


| Obeltenham—Waterworks ., Fy oe oe oe 


Dartford—Laundry Plant .. ce os os or 
Gillingham, Kent—Electrical Plant we oe AG 
Epsom—Electrical Plant .. oe oe “ 


Matlock—Drivirg Adit... ee a on 
Newcastle-upon-T'yne—3 Boilers, &e. we oe a 
Motherwell, Scotland—W aterworks o. ve oe 
Devon - Electric Lighting Plant ,, oe . os 
Sydney—Street Electric Lighting os ee ve 
Southborough, Kent— Pumping Station .. oe a 
Londonderry— Heating as ee oe 


Sydney, Australia— Electric Cables, &e.. 34 re re 
Staddlethorpe, Yorks--Widening Railway  .., oe 


Ramsgate—Sea-Detence Works .. es os oe 
London, 8.W.—Self-propelled Lorry ve es o 
Valparaiso, Uhile—Electric Tramways .. se 


St. Petersburg, Russia—2 Bridges over River Neva ee 


| London County Council 


FOR WHOM, 
University Oollege .. oa | 
Western Valleys Oottage 0o., Ltd. a 


Rural District Council a 5 
Southwark Gardens .. 3 7 
Hambledon Rural District Council’ , 
Charity Trustees ie ee . ° 
Urban District Oouncil 
R. H. Lee & Co. x a oe “ 
Bolckow, Vaughan & Co. we ie Da 


Sevenoaks Rural District Council 
J. Gittins ne ae 
Union Guardians 
Union Guardians ae oe oe 
Rural District Oouncil 


oe ee 


. 
. 
es oo ee oe 
. 
. 


Standing Joint Committee., 56 ee 


Urban District Council] 


School Board ,, 
School Board ., 
Bank of Liverpool, Lia. 


ee ae ee * 
ee oe oe 


e oe - 


Cottage Oo., Ltd. 
Oorporation ,, ee oe on 
Corporation .,. 
City Council ,, 
School Board , 
Workhouse Guardians 
Corporation ,, 
Sanatorium Committee 


oe ee oe . 


on 
oe oe 
on 
oe 


Ystradyfodwg School Board os 
Ealing Town Oouncil ° oe 
Town Oouncil .. oe 
Union Guardians Se 
Corporation ,, 


School Board., s ° 
Oommittee Ae . 
Aston Union Guardians A 


. 
ee 
oe 
oe ee oe 
. 
. 
« 
. 


Lancs County Oouncil ae of ae 
School Board .. oe oe os oe 
Town Council ., AC ae oe 


Plympton St. Mary Rural District Council 


North-Eastern Railway Oo. a6 oe 
Metropolitan Asylums Board aa ie 
Sewerage Committee ale ws oe 
St. Pancras Guardians 0 oe oe 
School Board ., 5 me 
Hampstead Borough Council ao ee 
Market Committee ., ova a 

School Board ., AG ee «e a 
Guardians de, oe ae 
Oaledonian Railway Oompany 50 a6 
School Board ., ae ae oe 
Urban District Council ar a Ac 
Union Guardians Be os or ae 
St. Pancras Guardians 50 se ate 
Race Stand Oo., Ltd. 44 AG 4s 
Urban District Council Ae Sn ee 
Branston Rural District Council ., AC 
Rural District Council oe oe on 
Urban District Oouncil x ole =o 
Oorporation ., oe ee be oe 
Qity Council .. ee oo oe oe 
Oorporation ., te 


Gas and Electric Lighting Committee oe 
Rural District Oouncil Ai a ae 
Corporation .. o* o° a 
Rural District Council *6 aS ae 


Urban District Council oe oe oe 
London Oounty Council ., a me 


District Council os oe oe oe 
District Drainage Board ., OF ta 
Urban District Oouncil ae oe ale 
London County Oouncil ic) oe oe 
London County Council ae oe: oo 


London County Oouncil .,, Ae an 


Corporation ., a aC 
Metropolitan Asylums “Board ee * 
Urban District Oouncil ne a0 ae 
Urban District Council sic 45 ae 
Urban District Council ue ss ee 


Royal Victoria Infirmary ., ve ne 
Town Council .. oe ae es a0 
County Asylum as oe es 


Urban District Oouncil * ee He 


North-Eastern Railway Co.., ae oe 
Oorporation ., oe os or fe 
War Office oe te ee oe ee 


SQOHRaH 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF THNDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


. E. Morgan, 12 Baker Street, Aberystwyth. 

. Williams, Architect, Andrew’s Buildings, Cardiff. 

. H. Dorman, Oounty Surveyor, Armagh. 

- Dowdall, Olerk, Council Offices, Meath. 

. D. Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Street, H.0, 

. L. Lunn, 36 High Street, Guildford. 

J. Kirkby, Fosdyke, 

F. O. Boucher, Clerk, Gardiner Street, New Brompton. 

T. H. Andrew, | Trevarrick Villas, St, Austell. 

I. A. Derwent, 19 Danesbury Terrace, Partington. 

Walker & Collinson, Architects, Swan Arcade, Bradford, 

M. Hall, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

F, Taylor, 26 Tempie Street, Aylesbury. 

R. LL Jones, Architect, Mount Place, Bala. 

Oliver, Leeson & Wood, Architeots, Mosley Street, Newcastle. 
Newcombe & Newcombe, 89 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle- -on-Tyne. 
J. Barker, Surveyor, Oubley. 

J. Eden, 58 Bow Street, Workington. 


W. H. Cheadle, County Surveyor, Stafford. 


Surveyor, Dundee Villa, St. Mary’s Road, East Molesey. 

No. 11 High Street, Cardigan. 

R. Horsfall & Son, 224 Commercial Street, Halifax. 

A. J. Sturges, Architect, High Street, Guildford. 

Rollinson & Son, 13 Corporation Street, Chesterfield, 

J. F, Curwen, 26 Highgate, Kendal. 

J. W. Leversedge, Architect, Wigan Road, Ashton-in-Makerfield.; 
T. W. Millar, Architect, Mountain Ash. 

J. 8. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

A, B. M‘Donald, City Engineer, Oity Chambers, Glasgow. 

W. W. Squire, Engineer, Cumberland Basin, Bristol, 

G. G. G@. Wheeler, Olerk, St. Ives, Hunts. 

G. Smith, 34 Station Road, Oanterbury. 

Lanchester, Stewart & Rickards, 1 Vernon Place, Bloomsbury Sq. 
F, Baker, Borough Engineer, Municipal Buildings, Middlesbrough, 


J. Rees, Architect, Hillside Oottage, Pentre. 

O. Jones, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Haling, W. 

J. Rowell, Architect, Borough Offices, Market Place, Boston, 
Empsall & Olarkson, 7 Exchange, Bradford. 

W. H. White, Oity Engineer, Oxford. 

Architect’s Dept. (General Section), 19 Oharing Oross Road, W.0. 
A.W. Jeffery, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings. 

Nicholson & Oorlette, 2 New Square, Lincoln’s Inn, W.C. 

O, Whitwell, 23 Temple Row, Birmingham. 

County Surveyor, Wimborne. 

Bedford & Kitson, Architects, Greek Street Ohambers, Leeds. 
H. Littler, Architect, Couuty Offices, Preston. 

T. Simpson & Son, 17 Ship Street, Brighton. 

S. Tough & Alexander, 2 Hamilton Street, Greenock. 

A. Roberts, 18 Nelson Street, Greenwich. 

F. W. Oleverton, 4 Buckland Terrace, Plymouth. 

M. Hall, 29 Northgate, Halifax. 

W. Bell, Company’s Architect, York. 

Bedford & Kitson, Greek Street Ohambers, Leeds, 

Treadwell & Martin, 2 Waterluo Place, Pall Mall, S.W. 


| City Engineer, Leeds 


A. E. Pridmore, 2 Broad Street Buildings, H.0. 

W. Jenkins, 39 Ohurch Street, Falmouth. 

QO. E. Winter, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead, 

Oity Surveyor, Belfast. 

K. A. Ffooks, Olerk to Standing Joint Committee, Sherborne, 
R. Ll. Jones, Architect, Station Road, Bala. 


-Giles, Gough w Trollope, 28 Uraven Street, Oharing Oross, W.O. 


J. Miller, 15 Blythswood Square, Glasgow. 

Saunders & saunders, Architects, Arcade Ohbrs., Newark-on-Trent. 
N. F. Dennis, Surveyor, Aldershot. 

Olerk, Joint Oounties Asylum, Carmarthen.|] 

H. Card, lu North Street, Lewes. 

A. E, Pridmore, 2 Broad Street Buildings, London, H.O, 

J. Graham, Architect, Bank Street, Oarlisle. 


YW. Green, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Castleford. 

J. Olare, Engineer, Sleaford. 

A. H. Lapham, Surveyor. Oorsham. 

G. H. Salmons, Olerk, Elmfield House. Teddington. 

Ww. O, O. Hawtayne, 9 Queen Street Place, London, E.O, 

Sir J. W. Barry & Partners, 21 Delahay Street, Westminster. 
Burstall & Monkhouse, 14 Old Queen street, Westminster, 3.W. 
A. Oolson, Engineer, Offices, Millstone Lane, Leicester. 

F. B. Parrott, i6 Bourbon Street, Aylesbury. 

W. H. White, City Engineer, Oxford. 

W. Burton, Highway Surveyor, Billingham. 

County Surveyor, Wimborne. 

E. H. Lister, Clerk, Public Offices, Barking. 

Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

Mr. Gregson, District Engineer, Council Offices, Padiham 

J. D. Watson, Engineer, Tyburn, near Birmingham, 

J.T. Wood, 3 Ooox Street, Liverpool. 

Oounty Hall, Spring Gardens, S.w. 

County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

County Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

Executive Engineer, Bombay. 

J. Hall, Waterworks Engineer, Vunicipal Offices, Cheltenham, 
T. D. Mann, Olerk, soard’s Ottices, Embankment, H.U. 

W. H. Trentham, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
E.G Wilson, Olerk, Council Offices, Epsom, 

J. Diggle, Engineer, Town Hall, Matlock. 

W. Sutton, jun., Prudeutial Buildings, Mosley Street Newcastle, 
J. McMillan, jun., Engineer, Culter Waterhead, Biggar. 
O’Gorman & Oozens-Hardy, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Preece & Oardew, 8 Queeen’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

G. & F. W. Hodson, Hngineers, Loughborough. 

R. E. Buchanan, Engineer, Oastle Street, Londonderry. 
Deputy Postmaster-General, Brisbane. 

W.J. Oudworth, Oompany’s Engineer, York, 

T. O. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate, 
Director of Army Oontracts, War Office, Pall Mall, 3. W. 
Ohilian Oonsulate, '0 Lime Street, BE O. 

‘lhe Delegation municipaie, st, Petersburg. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continuea 


DATE OF 
DELIVERY. 


WORK TO BE EXEOUTEED. 


| Salford—Wronght iron and Steel, “Bolts, Castings, &e. 


| Roscommon, Ireland—Painting at Workhouse 


| London, W.—Painting at Infirmary Se ita 


| Oolchester— leaning and Painting at Schools 


ENGINEERING—cont. : 


Launceston, Tasmania—Hlectric Power Transmission 
Extensions. 

Cairo— Widening Canal 5 ae oe 

Port Adelaide, South Australia—Harbour an as 


IRON AND STEEL: 


Glasgow—Railway .. ; th 6 wa bes 
London, 8.W.—Steel Cables 


Newcastle-on-Tyne—Tramway Rails &e. = es 
Manchester—ITron. Steel and Files, pigs &e. .. 
Birmingham—Pipes .. oe 5 . 
London, K.0 —Railway Stores ° 
London, W.—Jronmongery. Oastings, &e. 6 
Heywood, Lancs—Tubes and Fittings .. . 
Oheltenbam—Cast-iron Water Main oe ° 
Leeds—Castings F 5 
Addlestone, Chertsey —Cast- -iron Pipes, &. . 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING 


Salford—Lead Pipe. Paint, Red and White Lead, &c... 

Toft Hill—Renovating and Decorating aeed > 

ene ee Lead, Oil; &c. 
Oork—Painting Works a 


oe . 


Manchester—Painting AG 
Workingten—Painting, &c., Schools 
York—Painting, &c.. 

London, E.0.—Lead, Paints, Brushes, Varnishes, &e.. 
Tooting, S.W. —Painting, &e, Oemetery Chapel, &c. 


Brighton—Painting, &c., Schools.. an is oe 
Ipswich— Painting, Decorating, &c., Schoo!s * 
Donabate, co. Dublin—Plumbing .. ms 
Chartham Downs, near Oanterbury—-Repairs, Painting 


Darlington— Painting, &c., at Schools ae 


ROADS aND CAETAGE 
Bishop Auckland—Street Works, &c. ., oe 


London, N.E —Street Works oe oe on oe 
Stockporr—Street Works .. ee an a sie 
Gillingham, Kent—Kerbing, &. .. ae oe a4 
Gillingham, Kent— Materials ae ae 30 ee 
Stapleford, Nottingham—Sotreet Works.. oe oe 
Halesworth. Suffolk — Pavement, &c. 4 56 
OQaeracca, Dowlais--Forming and Draining Roads 33 
Horsham—Steam Rolling .. aa te ae te 
Blackpoo'— Granite Sieps,&e.  .. nt WA a3 
Londo». W.—Granite &c. .. 5 =~ BS 
Hale, Cheshire—Making-up Road * = 


Leamington--Materials .. 
London, N.W.—Improveme.t W orks 
Tipton— Paving Footpaths .. ee 


« 
. 
° 


FOR WHOM. 


Mayor and Aldermen ate 


Ministry of Public Works ., 


Corporation ., 
London Oounty Council 


Gas Committee ae 

Oorporation ., a0 . 
Ship Oanal Co. “ 
District Drainage Board : 


Madras Railway Oo. ., 
Ealing Town Council O 
Gas Committee ac . 
Oorporation ae = 
Sewerage Committee 

Urban District Oouncil 


Gas Committee MA é 
Ship Oanal Oo. a At 
Guardians 


Libraries Oommittee : 
School Board ., AP 
Corporation ... . 
Madras Railway Oo. . fs 
Lambeth Borough Council . 


. 
. 
. 


. 
. 
. 
oy 

. 


Sshool Board . ag 
Paddington Guardians a 
School Board ., 


Richmond District Asylum Committee AD 


Kent Oounty Lunatic Asylum 
School Board .. oe on 
School Board ., a0 o 


Hackney BoroUgh Council .. 


Highwavs and Sewers Oommittee.. Ad 


Urban District Council 50 
Urban District Council AC 
Rural District Council ae 
Urban District Oouncil a5 


KH. Davies : oe 
Rural District Oouncil 54 
Highwav Oommittee . ae 
Ealing Town Council oe 
Trban District Council 
Oorporation 


Hendon Urban District Council 


‘ ** |» Urban District Oouncil o. 

Brentford—Making-up cs se :o Urban District Oouncil se 
Rochester- -Materials : ee oe Morporation . f 

| Harwich—Road Works a a2 a TnrntGon nati aee ¥ a 

Aldershot—Making-up, &c. ue oe Urban District Oouncil 50 


New Barnet—Making-up .. 

Little Sutton, Oheshire—Lane Construction 4 
Lewes—Materials tor Paving ie le ° 
Wanstead, Essex—Paving .. ae ie : 
Epsom—Making-up ., as 50 oe 


SANITARY : 


London, 8.E.—Reconstructing Drainage, &c. ., 


Surbiton- Stoneware Pipe Storm-water Drains oe 
Youghal, Ireland—Sewer, &c. oe at oe ne 
Runcorn—Sewerage Works ofa AC an es 
Penistone, Yorks—Sewerage Works ae Fic bo 
Waketieid—Sewers, «ec. aS 
Londou, W.—Limes, Pipes, ‘Disinfectants, &e., ae AC 
London—Sewer q ee oe os ° 
Eccles, Lancs—Relaying Sewer A 56 ac on 
Heywood, Lancs—Lime, &c. an 
Bingley, Yorks - Removal of Nightsosl, &e. Oc os 
London, W.—Sanitary Fittings at Infirmary ., ve 
London, H.0.—Sewer.. 3 ma ois on Of 
Leeds—Earthen wure Pipes, &e. an . oe os 
Leeds—Lime .. ar . a ee 
Thrupp, vear Stroud—Sewers ae + ais 
Ohertsey--Sewerage W orks (Two Contracts) . . °° 
Ohertsey—Sewerage & Sewage-Disposal Works ee 
Darfield, Yorks —-newerage Works we 53 as 
Bournemouth—Sewers de ete dr an 0° 
TIMBER : 

Salford—Timber Se se are is ee 40 


Urban District Oouncil ae 
Wirral Rural District Oouncil 


Town Oouncil . oe 
Urban District Gouncil ae 
Rural District Council an 


Southwark Union Guardians 
Urban District Oouncil 50 


Rural District Council 55 
Rural District Council eo 
Urban District Oouncil af 
Corporation .. oe 
Ealing Town Council — 

Oity Corporation as oo 
Highways Oommittee ee 
Gas Oommittee aS < 
Urban District Oouncil as 
Paddington Guardians ate 
Oity Oorporation é oe 


Sewerage Oommittee.. 
Sewerage Oommittee.. 
Stroud Rural District Council 
Urban District Oouncil ve 
Urban District Oouncil aio 
Urban District Oouncil nd 
Town Council ., AG oe 


Gas Committee fe ne 


oe ee 


se oy 


oe ee 


ee oe 


ee eo 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENUERS MAY BE OBTAINED 


J. Terry & Oo., 7 Great Winchester Street, E.O. 


Inspector of Irrigation. Projects Circle, Minia. 
Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London, 


Office of Public Works City Chambers. 64 Cochrane St., Glasgow. 
Engineer’s Department, Oounty Hall, Spring Gardens, 5. W. 
Gas Engineer, Bloom Street, Salford. 

Oity Engineer, Town Hall, Newcastle on-Tyne. 

Stores Department, Manchester Docks, Trafford Road, Salford. 
J.D. Watson, Engineer, Tyburn, near Birmingham. 

J. Byrne, 61 New. Broad Street, B.0. 

C Jones, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Baling. 

WwW. Whatmough, Gas Manager, Municipal Buildings, Heywood. 
J. Hall, Waterworks Engiaeer, Municipal O‘fices, Cheltenham. 
Oity Engineer, Leeds, 


| W. H. Radford, Albion Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 


Gas Engineer, Bloom Streat, Salford. 
B, Raine, High Etherley. 
Stores Department, Manchester Dorks, Trafford Rov, Salford. 
J. F. McMullen, Architect, Oork. 
T. J. O’Keefe, Clerk, Union Offices, Rose »mmon, 
ey Architect, Town Hall, Manchaster. 
B. McKay, Olerk. School Board Offices, Workington. 
ne Ureer, Oisy Engineer, Guildhall. York. 


AAS Byrne, 61 New Broad Street, B.0. 


H. Edwards, Borough Engineer, Lambeth Town Hall, Kennington 
Green, S.E. 

AM Simpson & Son, 17 Ship Street, Brighton. 

H. A. Sim, 8 Oraig’s Oourt, Oharing Oross, 8.W. 

J. H. Hume, Olerk, Tower House, Tower Street, Ipswich. 

G. O. Ashlin, 7 Dawson Street, Dublin. 

W. J. Jenniags, 4 St. Margaret's Street, Oanterbury. 


| O. EB. Denton, Olerk, Board's Offices. Colchester. 


F. R, Steavenson, Clerk, Houndgate, Darlington. 


I. A. Derwent. 19 Danesbury Terrace, Darlington. 

N. Scorgie, Borough Surveyor. Town Hall, Hackney, N.E. 
J Atkioson, Borough Surveyor, 3t. Petersgate, Stockport. 
F. O. Boucher, Olerk, Gardiner Street, New Brompton. 

F. O. Boucher, Olerk, Gardiner Street, New Brompton. 

F. R. Hawley, Surveyor, Wood Street, Ilkeston. 

O. H. White, Olerk, Halesworth. 

W. Dowdeswell, Architect, Treharris. 

Mr. Dengate, 58 Park Street, Horsham. 

J.S. Brodie, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Blackpool. 

O. Jones, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Baling, W. 

F. J. Lobley, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Ashley Road Hale. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Leamington. 

S.S Grimley, Engineer, Council Offices, Hendon, N.W. 
W. H. Jukes, Survevor, Public Offices, Tipton. 

N. Parr, Surveyor, Clifden House. Boston Road, Brentford. 
W. Banks, City Surveyor, Rochester. 

H. Ditcham, Borough Surveyor, Harwich. 

Surveyor, Council Offices, Aldershot. 

H. York, Surveyor, Station Road, New Barnet. 

T. Davies, 33 Kingsland Road, Birkenhead. 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes. 

O. H. Brassey, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices. Wanstead. 

T. E. Ware, Sarveyor, Waterlo) Road, Bp3m. 


Es D. Stevenson. 13 & 14 King Street, Cheapside, H.0. 
F. J. Bell, Deputy Olerk, Ewell Road. 3urbiton. 
F, Ronayne, Exec. San. Officer, Board-room, Workhouse, Youghal. 
W. H. Radford Enzineer, Albioa Uhambers, Nottingham, 
W. Spinks, 20 Park Row, Leeds. 
R. Porter, Oity Surveyor, Town Hall. Wakefield. 
O. Jones, Borough Surveyor, Towa Hall, Baling, W. 
Surveror, Guildhall, EO. 
T.S Picton, Korough Haginzer, Towa Hall, Hesles. 
W. Whatmough, Gas Manager, Municipal Buildings, Heywood. 
A. Platts, Clerk, Town Ha 1, Bingley. 
KE. H. Sim, 8 Oraig’s Coir , Obariug Oross, S.W. 
Engineer, Guildhall, 8.0 
O'ty Hagineer, Leeds, 
OUity Engiueer, Leeds. 
Q. 8, Oole, Resident Kagin3er, Brilge House, Ebley, Stroud. 
Beesley, Soa & Nichols, 11 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
W.H Radford, Engiueer, Albion Ohambers, King 8t., Not tingham. 
Fairbank & Son, 13 Lendal, York. 
F, W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Bouraemouth, 


Gas Engineer, Bloom Street, Salford. 
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COMPETITIONS 


DESIGNS KEQUIREL. 


Aylesbury—Monument 
Olacton-on-Sea—Board School" te als 
Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings .. AG 
Deptford, S.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices 
St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Nava River 
Southend—Ohurch, Clergy House, Hall, &. 
Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings 
London, 8.E.—Artizans’ Dwellings 


ee ee ee 


oe oe 
ee ee e. oe 


; £100, £50, £25. 
: £100, £75, £50. 


£250, £150, £100. 
£100, £60, £40, 


London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, ‘Baths, &C. se £200, £100, £50, 
Bideford—Municipal Offices and Pablic Library ae ae £30, £15, £10. 
Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria ., ee 2,000 Rs. 
Montreal, Oanada—War Monument to Canadian Soldiers He —_——_ 


OPEN. 


AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. 


BY WHOM ADVERTISED, 


R. J. Thomas, County Surveyor, Oounty Hall, Aylesbury. 

O. KE, White, Olerk to Schoos Board, Wellesley Road, Olacton-on-Sea. 
Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 

V. Orchard, Town Olerk, 20 Cauner’s Hill, Deptford, S.&. 

St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 

0. H. J. Talmage, Southchureh Road. Warnor square, Southend-on-Sea. 
Town Clerk Liverpool. 

F. Ryall, Town Olerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa Road, 8.E. 

W.H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.O, Offices, lotteonam. 

W. B. Seldon, Towa Clerk, 18 [he Quay, Bideford. 

H.N. Wright, Indian Oivil service, Aliahabad, India. 

Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, H.O, 


__ ——————————— 
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TEN DERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
to *The Editor’ at latest by noon on Monday if 
intended for publication in the folowing Wednesday’s 
issue. Results of Tenders cannot be accepted unless 
they contain the name of the Architect or Surveyor 
for the work. ; 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may 
be stated will be sent post free on application to the 
Manager, BUILDERS’ JoURNAL, Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


BADSHOT LEA (near Aldershot).—For proposed new church 
at Badshot Lea, near Aldershot :— 


W. J. Snuggs.., Se 0 
J. Dorey & Co., Ltd., ‘Brentford, Middlesex 2,005 0 
W. Garland .. say bum ww. 2,826 0 
W. Watson, Ascot, Batkauee. ii. wae 2,800 0 
8. Ellis, Guildford... i ie ees. es ph OG IG 
Maides & Harper, East Croydon wires sar we 20m © 
Martin, Wells & Co... Melee ites scr FUSE 0 
B. E. Nightingale Sansbethin’ ch Mats cae, cs 2,634 0 
Goddard & Sons, Farnham ... de ba gee POD 
A. G. Mardon, Hall, Farnham ... 3. “ice ss 2,645 10 
gc eae Gol; Narnia a. seis ess) cee «8, 480' 0 

. Kemp,* Elm "Road Bi taal bik ws 9,450 10 


{Rest of Aldershot. sy * Accepted. » 


LEEDS.—Accepted for the erection of Public Baths and Library, 
York Road, for the Corporation of Leeds. Mr. H. Ascough, 
po ee A.R.LB. A., architect, Prudential Buildings, Park Row, 

eeds :— 

Paul Rhodes, Excavator, Bricklayer, & 
Mason ... see see £10,397 


9 9 
Banks Mawson, Carpenter & Joiner wn as 6,200 0 ‘0 
Pickles Bros., Bisterse fh 58 Be ayes 326 0 
T. Moore, Biadtcmee) coe: ck) aed uke fos 463 0 0 
G. Thompson, Plumber ... an en oot OO 
Perkins & Co., Ltd., Ironfounders 1... 997 15 0 
Roylance & Horsman, PRINTONE Mend, Sssse nce 248 10 0 
Total ... io ~s» 17,077 14 9 


[All of Leeds.] 


LONDON.—For drainage and sanitary work at Mah a 
‘Street School, Clapham, for the London School Board. Mr, T. J. 
Bailey, architect : = 


Mallett Moyne! re 2c .. £2,110 0 0 
G. Parker Cede t ns iG, Gre aie en’ ns 2,000 OO 
W. Downs .. At at) re reo 27060 0 0 
L. Whitehead & Co., Ltd. “a -. 4,008 0 0 
Johnson & Co Sraaaee ane 1,977 0 0 
Rice & Son E ae: ene 1,949 0 
Durbin & Katesmark .. 1. oe aes 1,851 0 0 
eee RRPLOR ta, Was Miss aneh os ee ren 0 0 
ERURGVUMENOH cy Bayes. Gace cepeeet nein’ Lago, 0. 0 
Bie. SOORGGNR cer nae “eis. ess nae are eee eee 2,906 OTD 
H. Leney & Son* .. 1,658 0 0 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


MONAGHAN.—For the following works, for the Urban District 
Council: construction of a storage reservoir at Togan, including 
all excavations, embankments, weirs, intake, chamber, valve pit, 
fencing, and contingent works; construction of an aqueduct of 

about 4 miles 6 furlongs in length, consisting of 6-in, and 8-in. 
cast-iron pipes, with all sluice and air valves, hatch boxes, and 
other appliances; distribution system through the town and 
district of Monaghan, with all valves, hydrants, street fountains, 
&c.; construction of filter-beds, clear-water basin, gauge trough, 
valve pits, pipelaying connected therewith, fencing, ‘and contingent 
works ; and the maintenance of the whole of the works for 12 months 
after completion. Messrs. J. L. Devenish Meares, C.E., Town Hall, 
Newry, and J. H. M. Wilson, C.E., pee ehat, engineers : _ 


J. McNally, Cookstown... ... ae £7,750 19 1 
J. Callan, “Gastleblayney aes cepa us(alee 10). 1 
J. McKie & Sons, Dungannon... ... ... ... 6,959 14 2 
Heggarty & Gault, Ballymena... ... 6,695 10 4 
P. Ritchie, Pacific A Avenue, Antrim Road, 

Belfast ... . . 6,625 5 
J. Graham, jun., ’ Dromore, ‘co. Tyrone... ... 6,607 19 0 
We McLarnon, *'6L Brookvale Terrace, an 

trim Road, Beltast ... a” aR 6,157 12 11 

= ‘Accepted. 


46 
FAVOURITE” DOOR HEAD. 
Opening 2' 6" to 3'0"" Caps 10" x 12” 
Price £1. Window Heads, from 5s. 


WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Terra Cotta Works, CLEETHORPES. 


| 


RUSHDEN (NORTHANTS).—For the erection of new premises TAVISTOCK. —For the erection of the Gill wing at the Tavistock 
for drapery, doraisbiie, and outfitting departments, and co- Cottage Hospital ;- 
operative hall in the High Street. Rushden, for the Rushden rene @ SOM. we cn +. 9,116 | Pearn Bros. ... 
Industrial Co-operative Society. Messrs. Cooper & Williams, H. Higman .., ... «. 2,063] A. preety 
architects, Rushden and Kettering :— rane & Co... fay wane” ay J. A. Dennis. 
Buckl >a nA P. Blowey 285.1 T. Ke rslake « 
R aoe oT ee ; Berry & Son ... 2,777 | J. Kelley,* ' Horrabridg - wea 
EY OMEOM, INGION. nic Ape seine ees cane Cee 37850 0 Turpin & Co. 4,762 * Accepted. 


WARSOP (NOTTS).—For the erection of certain premises at 
Warsop Vale, Warsop. Messrs. Vallance & Westwick, White Hart 
Chambers, Mansfield, architects :— 

J. Greenwood, Mansfield ... ... .. ... «£4,800 0 0 
A. Eastwood, W nig S ‘5 

Vallance & Blythe, Mansfield . 

T. Barlow, Nottinghs um Saka tens 
Cahill & Leverton, Worksop ... ... 


is W. illmott, jun. oa 

G. Henson, Wellingborough = 

B, Sparrow sea 
Brown & Sons, W ellingborough we 
Kettering Co-operative Built lers 3 
T. Swindall ie 

T. & C. Berrill, Irchester 
Whittington & Tomlin 


: C. E. Bayes * ... a so 8,448 0 C. G. Percival, Mansfield 0 0 
Accepted, Architect’s estim: ite, £3,5 500, {Rest of Rushden.]} C. Vallance, Mansfield .. 0 0 
| F. Lee. Altre ton » 0 0 
ST. ALBANS.—For the erection of a villa, Verulam Road, T. Cuthbert,* Nottingham 0 0 

St. Albans for Mr. F. Cutmore. Mr. 8. Doddimeade Edmunds, Accepted. 

Sah gor 48, Victoria Street, St. Albans :— WHITWORTH.—Accepted for alterations and additions to Club 
rot 5 Seas pr od Ce y _ Premises for the Whitworth Conservative Association. Norcliffe 
bee Pi Par wee nee ne nee nee nen nee uae 2 9 Mills, architect, 235, Drake Street, Rochdale. 
ec child & Sons* ..._ ... i : BAS 0 0 General Contractor—H. Tipping, Market Street, Whitworth. 

[All of St. Albans.) “Modified and accepted. Furnishing —Ashton, Leach, and Cumberbirch, Molesworth 
C ro ; a : ’ Street, Rochdale. 

Ake} ite Pee Ee kine eee Cae ae LONDON.—For drainage and sanitary works at Broomsleigh 

Doddimeade Edmunds, architect, 23, Victoria Street, St. Albans :— Bailey bp ees Porn hm for the London School Board. Mr. T. J 
W. Stevens & Sons, St. Albans 2... . £310 ‘Durbin & Katesmark .. ... .. ue eo £8,006 0 0 


‘CLOISONNE CLASS 


Anew decotative 
material 

fcansparent and 
opadtie . 


CLOISONNE GLASS 
CO, 


66Berners St.Oxford St. 
London W. 


PLANING ARCHITECTS DESC Bone 


MOULDING DESIGNS JOINERY 


MORTICING 
pale CAREFU LLY 
CARRIED STAIRCASES 


TENONING 
DEEPED | Memeo} ip peeees | SPECIALITY 


DEALS & PLANKS 


ceeeeee MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. 


ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED. 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 


Telegraphic Address 
‘“* Measures, London.” 


a ceemeeeeete 53b, 


SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 


and 547 Trunk. 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 


Tel. Nos 547 & 586 Hop 


From 3in. tO 20in. deep. 
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Sanitary Lead-Lining and Pipe-Bending Council. J 4 g, F rchi 
Co., Ltd. .. peartaneuasl yo be ampton’ street, Bioeieee F.R.I.B.A., architect, 17 South Contract No 1.—Engine-house, &c. 
Lathey Brows en Griffiths, Stonehouse .., ... £998 Powell, Conwil Elvert ++. £759 
G. Neal... 0 0 Bical ucree C.G. Hill . ++. £18,204 Reading, W CivaE haan 957 | Byard, Gloucester.. «. 680 
J. Pe uttie Ps ¥ 00 . £22,015 | J. Appleby .. 18,095 WwW ood, Bristol sue s+ 853 King, ‘Gloucester eos 630 
se G8 Bink So: Hae] Lan Eaini ua eae | inca = Ble Ree = oS 
>, Beattie ... ne 6 8 s,& Co. ... 19,761] Sabey & Son... 17,90 Meredith, Gloucester ... placa SRI IN ma 
Ni rae & Hirst... 00 Ww EA he 19,050 | L. W ee Ltd.) 1,0 Shardlow, Sein 71 ; 
T, Cruwys... .. ’ 9/680 0 0 olloway Bros, ... 19,024 | Portland Place North, ngineer’s approximate estimate, £600.] 
Btevenaseras © 2480 00 H. Wall & Co. an eee 18,814 Clapham Road... ,... 17,734 & Contract No. 2.—Reservoir. 
* Recommended for acceptance. E. Lawrence & Sons 18,445 * Accepted. ws Griffiths ... oes 065 | Byard ay vse +++ £1,998 
Pp “at Wh Paez? Nose ae 23630 KRING <i. aha ave Bosal Icom ter. 
LONDON.—For d sae RELY 5: “ses asa ove ves, 0-055, 02/000.) (POD Eina aa His 1,91 
School, Dalston, tae an peel sen verre at Wilton Road LONDON, N.W.—For the construction of public conveniences at | Powell 1. 1.) 2) (2) Q4is|seun.. 2 oe : 
don School Board, Mr. T. J. Bailey, South End Green, H tead, fi : , vee see 1,678 
architects ampstead, for the Hampstead Borough Council. Meredith .. seat aoa 2,400) Shardlow ... ag) ate) Sane rg 
Lathey Bros. £1,419 0 Mr. a , Winter, A. 4 10. .E., borough ene eee i Wood... 2,330 i 
a ve EIA . Adams ood Green... . east Nees may £2,97 
ae TIES ‘sia es Bet : Killingback & Co., Camden Town 2. 7 ‘ ae meat oe Basra £1,750.) 
Sohne Oe ons. 1/370 0 B finch ean” Harlesden ». eRe ‘ Hancock, Bristol -. £0,500 | Beaven, Gloucester . ~ £0,084 
G. S. S. Williams & Son. eT 81400 Cc 0., Lambeth 5E Wood + = 8,830 Mason, Cardiff ... 
Stevens Bros. 1959 0 eee & Co., Lambeth 2,440 Shardlow .. 7,869 | Meredith 
R. P. Beattie™ ~ . 1202 14 i. alee oe we 2,487 Griffiths .. | 7892 | Riley. 1 
* Recommended for acceptance. | B. Nicht: = 2,418 Byar' fd + 6,886 | Reading... ... 
| ghtingale, Lambeth ... ... . 2) 2,34 Woodward, G oe 
| J.A. Dunmore, Crouch End . + roth od btnter® Gloucester 6,800 Ppt bese shy Sees Sate 39 
LONDON .—For drainage and sanitary works at Woolmore Street | Gardner & Hazell, Canonbury Road, N.. 2/204 Jowett, Brigh Bast so a OO Pee 
School, Poplar, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, | G. Jennings, Lambeth .. Bice ings Ce : 6,348 Dison Fish, Ketterin: * Sou 
architect :-— foi Skis se me Davis & Bennett, Princes Street, ‘Westminster : eS TOG | Engineer’s approximate estimate, £5,479.) e 
i ces we £9, ‘ Orecl awa ++ £2,181 0 Thomas & Edge, * Woolwich 2,06 MANSFIELD.—F 1 
aaah Paetol Rw necion 199 7 Ade ree ,067 Ss or alterations and additions to public baths, 
ire eee ise bl Btsvens Bros? Spores ccepte for the Corporation. Mr. R. F. Vallance, borough Mas Wie — 
Se eee en eee Upeet: okie? , Cahill & Leverton, naeee con _ J, Bereival cup eas) ivan eeyoae 
+ sop wee nee , 
LYDNEY (GLOS.).—For the construction of waterworks for the J. Greenwood ts +» 5,200 ACR. Houfton on ie 
LONDON, N.W.—For the erection of dwellings for the working- Lydney Rural District Council. Mr. J. Fletcher T 4 ae fe , 
Die oe tone ee ah toto the SEP a i. engines Cornty Omak al er Trew, C.E., Vallance & Blythe wae Hy 115 | 8. B. Frisby 4,158. 
c reat College Street, for the ancras Boroug | z y ers, Gloucester ;— * Accepted, {Rest Se Mansfield.) 
| TEE 
LIMITED, 
171, ST. PANCRAS ees LONDON, N.W. 
SS. eee = 
fori oie -—+4 — —s 
i, Quse7BS nage Gnii inuous 
“ ee? 
Catalogues Experts sent 
on 
Application. to advise. 
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ARCHITECTS SPECIAL: DESIGNS: : & 
EXECUTED: WITH-ACCURACY-& DES Parc olf d 
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BUILDING WORKS, 
SEWERAGE, 

GAS AND WATER 
SCHEMES. 


Tre COUNCILS JOURNAL. 


MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. 


The Councils Journal, 


the organ of the Parish and 


District Councils Association, circulates amongst members 
and officials of Town, District and Parish Councils, Boards 
of Guardians, School Boards, &c., &c., and publishes a 


monthly column, “ The 
information as 


Work of the 
to Building Works, Sewerage, Gas 


Councils,” giving 
and 


Water Schemes proposed by local bodies. 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding St., London, E.C. 


THE 


ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW 


BOUND VOLUMES: 


Vol. XI. NOW READY. 


Price Ss. Gd. (by Post Gs.). 


; 
Handsomely Bound in Green Cloth, 
and Lettered in Gold. 


BINDING CASES MAY ALSO BE HAD AT 
1s. 9d. EACH (BY POST Qs.). 


The number of volumes bound is limited, 
so purchasers should order at once. 


Offices : EFFINCHAM HOUSE, ARUNDEL ST., STRAND, W.C. 
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mor eCIFICATION.” 


COMPLETE SETS. Nos. J to 5. 


E are glad to be able to amnounce that we have been able to secure a few copies 
of the Earlier Numbers of “‘SPECIFICATION,” and intending purchasers who have 
been previously informed that the first issues were ‘ 


‘out of print’? can now be supplied 
at the following prices :— 


No. (published price 2/6) - eee 


er 9 ie Senne) 5/ = 
—;; » 5/-) a het 5 /= 
aes 5 =og = 17/6 
a;, Ay BY) rid Reel 


POSTAGE EXTRA. 


oP] 


») 


”) 


ou > w N 


” 


Early application should be made, as after the present stock is exhausted, 
it is unlikely that further copies will be obtainable. 


“SPECIFICATION” No. 6 (1903) is now in course of preparation, 
and Subscriptions should be sent in without delay. 


elie hee OMA DV ERTISERS. 


The most important point to be considered by an Advertiser—next to the selection of 
the medium—is the question of the position his announcement occupies. 


In “SPECIFICATION” the Advertisements are arranged to face the particular matter 
to which they relate; but the demand for these ‘‘facing matter” positions has been so 


great (more than 100 pages have already been booked) that there are very few left, and 
these will be allotted in strict order of application. 


Immediate notice should therefore be given to the Advertisement Manager of space 
required. 


A BROCHURE saiving full particulars of the 1903 Issue will be sent post free on 
application. 


TECHNICAL 
JOURNALS, 
LTD. 


EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
ARUNDEL STREET, 
STRAND, W.C. 
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and Cycling Club visit Brewers’ H¢ ull, E.0., at 3 p.m 


Seed. £»d. Di ay 
COMING EVENTS. Obinerie te i  eeeeiere ~ — , 
Wed d July 9 Lard Oil 7 os percwt. 213 0 214 0 
ednesday, July 9. | Lead, white, ground, carbonate do, | 4 10 _ 
SOCIETY OF ARTS.—Annual General Meeting at | Do. red. oa do 1.043 ARE YOU BUSY? 
4 p.m ver Linseed Oil. barrels. dol 1086 = y 
INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—Meetings | Petroleum, American ., pergal 0 0 63 00 68 t 3 
of the General Purposes and Finance Committee at | Do. Russian ., do. 0 0 54 0 0 Bf Then make a 
4 p.m., Election Committee at 5.15 p.m., and Special Pitch % 2: .. per barrel 0 7 0 = 
Oounc:) Meeting at 7 p.m. | Shellac, orange .. -. percwt. 5 8 0 — 
Thursday, July 10. Soda, crystals ., es perton 3 2 6 S00 0 
INCORPORATED ASSOCIATION OF MUNICIPAL AND ae eee “* Daas lege : i p 112 6 \ 
COUNTY ENGINEERS.—Annual General Meeting at Turpentine 23 =e rar jae 114 3 me 
Bristol (3 da)s). First Day. ie 5 ; = { 
. Sarit ountain 
Friday, July 11, Copper, sheet, stron erton 69 U O = 
NORTH OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING ign Staffs hae cs Ny a6 610 0 810 0 
AND MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.—Excursion Meeting Tigh Gavan or? : en 
at Bishop Auckland to inspect the Electrical Pumping : gated sheet ae 1119 0 1200 
and eeelontas, Plant at South Durham Oolliery. Lead, pig, Soft Foreiga.. he 11 6 3 eo Your 
Saturday, July 12, Do. do. English common ne 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION — brands .. do 1110 0 ILl2 6 Right 
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WILLESDEN PAPER 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


IT was a melancholy fate that 
the Queen’s visit to the Coro- 
nation Bazaar last Thursday 
should have been preceded by 
a disaster in which one lady was killed and 
many others injured. A rope with five large 
flags on it had been stretched from the Langham 
Hotel to the stone balustrade over the porch 
of All Souls’ Church. There was a high wind 
blowing at the time and a gust of special force 
caused a great piece of the coping to be torn 
off and flung on the crowd below, with the 
results already stated. All Souls’ Church is a 
building of the early nineteenth century with 
its western end formed into a semicircular 
portico having Corinthian columns. Above is 
the balustrade in question. It consists of a 
coping about 18in. wide supported by turned 
stone balusters spaced at intervals of about 2ft., 
of which balusters there are seven in each 
section, with a half-baluster against the face. of 
the piers that divide the sections From this 
level thé spire rises, a colonnade encircling its 
lower part. We have made an inspection of 
the balustrade and find it to be in a dangerous 
eondition. It is built of Anston stone, a 
calcareous sandstone which has perished by the 
action of the acids in the London atmosphere. 
The binding quality of the stone was originally 
in its calcareous cement, but this now seems so 
weakened that the stone can be broken between 
the fingers. About five years ago the vestry 
spent £800 in repairing the spire and exterior 
of All Souls’ Church, and at that time a French- 
man’s cement was used to patch up the balus- 
trade. This cement is now loose and can be 
torn off with ease. The balustrade being in 
thiscondition, and the balusters themselves being 
simply laid flat on their bed and not properly 
dovetailed in position, it is not surprising that 
when a rope with five large flags was made fast 
to it the whole should collapse. This is not the 
first time that the rope has been used for flags ; 
it has been attached by the Langham Hotel 
authorities four times during recent years, the 
other end being made fast to a small balustrade 
on their own building: but the stonework 
becoming yearly in a weaker condition succumbed 
to the strain on this last occasion, At the hearing 
of the inquest on Saturday last the man who 
put up the flags said the rope was a wire one, 
which thus disposes of the suggestion that the 
rain had contracted it and so increased the 


The Disaster 
at All Souls’ 
Church. 


strain on the coping around which it was tied. 
But the present condition of the stonework 
is apparent, and the rope should never have 
been tied to it: other parts of the balustrade 
are in a much worse state even than that which 
fell, This disaster emphasises the necessity for 
tne regular inspection of balustrades, cornices 
balconies and other parts of buildings, and shows 
moreover how imperative it is that the stonework 
should be properly dowelled together. 


THE detached campanile of 
St. Mark’s Cathedral, Venice, 
98 metres high, fell down on 
the piazza on Monday morning last and is now 
The cathedral and the Doge's 


St. Mark’s, 
Campanile. 


a heap of ruins. 


be a good thing to have a Select Committee to 
enquire into the unfinished decorative condition 
of some of the rooms in the great parliamentary 
building, but, like his last year’s proposal for the 
reappointment of the old Royal Commission on 
Fine Arts of 1842, this wasnegatived. Last year 
Lord Salisbury himself was able to groan out a 
pessimistic and inconvincing reply; this year 
the Marquis of Lansdowne does it for him. He 
doubtless thinks it would be very pleasant to have 
the rooms decorated throughout, but then there 
is the bill to pay for ‘any little extravagancies 
that might result from the enquiry of the noble 
Lord’s Committtee.” It is all there in a nut- 
shell. Few members in either House really care 
a rap for art or architecture, and, consequently 


“ HILLSIDE,” GLEDHOW, LEEDS: THE ENTRANCE CORRIDOR. 
BEDFORD AND KITSON, ARCHITECTS, 


Palace are happily quite safe. Only a corner 
of the Royal Palace is damaged. This informa- 
tion reaches us at the moment of going to press. 
{n our next issue we shall give an illustration 
and full particulars of the campanile, which 
was built in the tenth century, the belfry having 
been designed by Bartolommeo Buon and added 
in 1510, 


. 


FITZSTEPHEN speaks of an 
“incomparable structure fur- 
nished with a breastwork and a bastion,” but 
the **Paiace of Westminster’ which the Lords 
discussed last we*k is no other than the Houses 
of Parliament. Lord Stanmore thought it would 


Artless Lords, 


~ 


| 
| 
| 
| 


whilst there is nobody to stir their spirits in 
regard to these matters we can never hope to 
get much out of them. What more characteristic 
of the way in which the official mind regards 
these things than the Marquis of Lansdowne’s 
remark—he understood from his colleague in 
charge of the Works Department that he was 
ready to make arrangements under which a 
moderate sum would be yearly appropriated to 
the decorative work As Lord Rosebery pointed 
out last year, the old Commission spent £4,000 a 
year. Lord Salisbury reduced it first by one- 
half and then by a quarter, and even suggested 
£1,000 as a suitable sum. Why not employ a 
few house-painters? It would be cheaper 
still. 
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FIRE SERVICE IN FACTORIES, 
WORKS, &C. 


PUBLICATION (No, 8) on this subject by 

Mr. Harold Sumner has just been issued 
by the British Fire Prevention Committee, 1, 
Waterloo Place, Pall Mall, S.W., price 1s. It is 
assumed, for the purposes of the paper, that the 
factory or works under consideration covers 
several acres; that the water-supply is ample, 
but ot from a public supply ; and that there is 
no fire-brigade within reasonable distance. Mr. 
Sumner advises the provision of a stationary 
duplex pump housed in a building of its own, 
to be tested at regular intervals, and to work 
efficiently with alow as well as a high steam- 
pressure (this is essential, as the pressure is often 
low at night-time and during any stoppage of 
the works). The pump should be directly con- 
nected with the principal system of fire mains, 
which should be large and at least 2ft. 6in. below 
the surface. It is advisable, in addition, that the 
mains should be connected with an overhead tank 
on the roof holding at least 6,000 gals. or to 
a public supply main. Hydrants and valves 
should be of gun-meta], and all underground 
valves should be placed in cement built brick 
chambers. Supplementary to the steam pump, 
buckets, hand pumps and chemical ‘ extinc- 
teurs”” should be provided, but ‘ hand grenades,” 
Mr. Sumner observes, are generally useless unless 
in the hands of specially-trained men. A manual 
or steam fire-engine may also be provided if con- 
sidered necessary. A brigade should be formed 
of men in the works, and ‘‘it is perhaps more 
satisfactory that the men be remunerated for 
drills than that their services be voluntary.” 


The fire appliances should be inspected weekly, 
and a proper watching service or patrolling of 
the works organized. Wooden partitions should 
be avoided as far as possible and fire resisting 
doors placed at all openings in party walls or 
other dangerous positions. ‘Iron doors are not 
to be recommended; they are heavy and unre- 
liable. owing to their tendency to warp or 
buckle when exposed to great heat. Doors 
made of two or three thicknesses of timber, 
covered with lap-jointed sheets of tinned steel, 
are in every way preferable to the solid iron 
door. ‘Fireproof’ shutters can be usefully em- 
ployed in certain cases, but care must be taken 
that the entire window-framing is fire-resisting.” 
At the end of the publication some particulars 
are given of the fire-protective arrangements 
made at the works of the Standish Co., Ltd., of 
Worthington, near Wigan. 


‘“‘Lincombe,” Headingley, Leeds.— This house by 
Messrs. Bedford & Kitson is constructed of 
common brick rough-casted, with stone window 
mullions, square in section. There is a hall 
12ft. sq. from which the living rooms open. 

“Hillside,” Gledhow, Leeds.—This house was 
altered and almost reconstructed last year 
according to the designs of Messrs. Bedford & 
Kitson, of Leeds. The entrance coriidor 
(illustrated on the preceding page) has a black 
and white marble pavement. The walls are 
panelled in wood, painted white, and the ceiling 
has quadripartite vaulting executed in fibrous 
plaster. The gallery measures 40ft. by 15ft., and 
has an oak floor, panelled walls and enriched 
plaster ceiling. 


“ HILLSIDE,’ GLEDHOW, LEEDS: A CORNER OF THE GALLERY. 
BEDFORD AND KITSON, ARCHITECTS, 


TRURO CATHEDRAL. 


The Progress of the Nave. 


OME interesting information concerning the 
progress of the building of the nave of Truro 
Cathedral is given in the “ Diocesan Magazine.” 
Since it was decided, after considerable discus- 
sion in committee, that the work of vaulting 
the nave of the cathedral should be continued 
without removing the fractured bases, consider- 
able progress has been made. “ Happily, the 
bases in which these fractures were discovered 
more than a year ago exhibit no sign of further 
movement, and it may therefore be hoped that, 
as they are supporting more weight than in 
July, 1901, they have found their bearings. 

‘The space over which the groined vault ex- 
tends is very considerable; the work demands 
alike deliberation and care, and cannot he 
hurried. The vault of one bay and of the 
western towers is complete, and the diagonals 
and cross-springers of the vault of a second bay 
are in process of construction. From the west 
front the scaffolding is being removed by 
degrees. The glazing of the great rose-window, 
of the lancet windows beneath it, and of the 
upper tiers of Jancets in the western towers is 
completed. 

“The vaulting of the side aisles will follow the 
completion of that in the nave. The south-west 
porch abutting on the south side of the high 
cross is now almost finished. As the main body 
of workmen are engaged on the nave, a few 
only are just at present at work on the central 
tower. Before long the tower will be crowned 
with its parapet, and then the work of erecting 
the spire will be commenced, but the progress of 
both tower and spire cannot be hurried. 

“A scheme for the statuary of the west front 
and south-west porch is being worked out by a 
sub committee (aided by Canon A. J. Mason and 
Canon H. 8. Holland) appointed for the pur- 
pose, but until the report bas been presented to 
the general committee it will not be published. 
There are altogether eighty-eight niches and 
panels to be filled with figures and other sculp- 
tures, and eleven niches more are still vacant in 
the buttr sses either of the baptistery or the 
Phillpotts’ porch. Meantime persons who may 
be desirous of presenting figures may learn some 
particulars on application to Mr. H. Price, clerk 
of the works; Precentor Donaldson, or Chan- 
cellor Worlledge. Doubtless many years will 
elapse before all these niches and panels are 
filled, but it would be a gain if some of the prin- 
cipal positions could be occupied shortly. Three 
or four panels or figures have been ‘already pro- 
mised. Four of tbe lancet windows of the nave 
will be filled with stained glass, already given, 
before the new portion of tbe building is dedi- 
cated. It is at present premature to say at 
what date the nave will be opened, but probably 
the event will take place in the earlier part of 
the summer of next year (1903). All the work 
done is of a satisfactory and solid nature, the 
designs being entirely in accordance with those 
made by the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, R.A., carried 
out under the able direction of Mr. F. L. 
Pearson, his son.”’ 


An American Criticism. 


With regard to Sir Thomas Drew’s recently- 
published report on the cracked bases of some 
of the piers, the ‘American Architect” says: 
‘The remedy suggested by Sir Thomas Drew for 
the trouble looks, at first sight, rather doubtful. 
According to the diagram given in the report, he 
proposes to shore up the injured piers; remove 
the broken base-s'ones, replacing them with a 
single stone instead of two thin ones; lower the 
Tubble foundation, apparently by taking off the 
upper course, and replace this course by a layer 
of concrete uf the same thickness, If this layer 
of concrete were stiffened with a _ sufficient 
number of iron beams, as would be done in this 
country, the remedy would probably be effectual ; 
but as the concrete course is shown projecting 
to a distance considerably more than twice its 
height beyond the base of the pier, it would, 
without the embedded gridiron of beams, 
probably scon break off under the pier at a 
little distance inside the face of the plinth, 
throwing the load, as before, on the middle 
portion of the foundation, and allowing the 
rubble blocks on the outside to roll as badly as 
ever, : 
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Views & Reviews. 


Robert and James Adam. 

This is a very fine reprint of that series of 
engravings published a century and a quarter 
ago by Robert Adam and ‘his brother James. 
The familiar accusation of dead copyism has 
been made against many classic architects of 
note, but it is certainly least applicable to the 
work of Robert Adam, which, however much 
dependent on Greek and Roman models, was so 
infused with freshness that it has always been 
regarded as eminent, scholarly and stately. It 
will be remembered how this architect, after 
spending three years in Italy examining the 
mighty remains of the Romans, journeyed in 
company with a Freneh architect and some 
experienced draughtsmen to Spalatro, there to 
measure the ruins of Diocletian’s palace; the 
publication of the results following in 1764. 
About ten years later came the series of engrav- 
ings of his own and his brother’s designs now 
given in this reprint, 

The cost of the publication, it will be noticed, 
is ten guineas, but this is not excessive when it 
is seen how sumptuous a production it is and how 
rare the originals are—with regard to the latter 
we know of only two complete copies, namely, 
those at the British Museum and the Art Library 
at South Kensington (the Royal Institute of 
British Architects does not possess the third 
volume). The originals, as stated above, were 
engravings. The reprint is done by photo- 
gravure, and the results are, at least from the 
architect’s point of view, equal to them. 

The whole work consists of three volumes 
(grand imperial folio), divided into ten parts, 
supplemented by the original introductory 
and descriptive text in French and English. 
Each part costs one guinea. The edition has 
been limited to 500 copies in order to sustain 
the market value uf the work, and each copy is 
numbered, bears the subscriber’s name, and will 
be entered at the Cercle de la Librairie of Paris. 
The ten parts have now been issued, so that the 
work is complete; it is nearly all subscribed. 

The architecture of the brothers Adam has 
been well discussed for more than a hundred 
years, and there is no necessity therefore, in 
noticing this production, to repeat what has 
already been said over and over again; suffice 
it to say that, whether it is admired or not, this 


architecture certainly plays an important part 
in our own history, and must therefore be taken 
account of, and there is no better record for the 
architect to possess than this series of large 
reproductions. 

We think the following extracts taken from 
the original preface of the first volume will be 
read (or re-read) with interest at the present 
time : —‘‘ The massive entablature, the ponderous 
compartment ceiling, the tabernacle frame, 
almost the only species of ornament formerly 
known, in this country, are now universally 
exploded, and in their place, we have adopted a 
beautiful variety of light mouldings, gracefully 
formed, delicately enriched and arranged with 
propriety and skill. We have introduced a 
great diversity of ceilings, friezes, and decorated 
pilasters, and haye added grace and beauty to 
the whole, by a mixture of grotesque stucco, 
and painted ornaments, together with the flow- 
ing rainceau,* with its fanciful figures and 
winding foliage. . . . The rules and orders 
of architecture are so generally known, and may 
be found in so many books, that it would be 
tedious, and even absurd, to treat of them in 
this work. We have, however, to observe that 
among architects destitute of genius ancl incapable 
of venturing into the great line of their art, the 
attention paid to those rules and proportions is 
frequently minute and frivolous. The great 
masters of antiquity were not so rigidly scrupu- 
lous, they varied the proportions as the general 
spirit of their composition required, clearly 
perceiving, that however necessary these rules 
may be to form the taste and correct the 
licentiousness of the scholar, they often cramp 
the genius and circumscribe the ideas of the 
master.” 

Among these reprints are many of the most 
notable designs of Robert and James Adam. 
In the first parts are the ducal seats at Sion, 
Kenwood and Luton Park, with their numerous 
details, followed by such well-known designs as 
those for the Admiralty, the Society of Arts and 
other famous houses in London, the Register 
House at Edinburgh, together with scores of 
designs for the decoration and fittings of these 
buildings. 

“The Works in Architecture of Robert and James 


Adam,” reprinted. London: E. Thézard Fils, 36, Great 
Titchfield Street, W. In ten parts, price £10 10s, nett. 


* Used to express the winding and twisting of the 
stalk or stem of the acanthus plant in combination with 
figures, animals, birds, fruits and flowers, 
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| would at least be more ventilation. 


BEDFORD AND KITSON, ARCHITECTS. 


Dampness and Dry Rot. 

The Germans have always been praised for 
their thoroughness in the treatment of scientific 
subjects, and this book affords but another 
instance of this characteristic. The prevention 
of dampness in buildings is a very important 
subject to the architect and the civil engineer, 
but we find the available information to be very 
scarce and often inaccurate or useless. It has 


| remained for Herr Adolf Wilhelm Keim to collect 


what information was available and to make a 
special study of the subject. The result of his 
investigations is embodied in this book, which is 
a very able translation by Mr. M. J. Salter, 
F.LC., F.C.S., of the second German edition. 
The subject, although, as we have said, treated 
from a scientific standpoint, is easily read and 
comprehensible to those with little or no scientific 
training or knowledge. It has been remarked 
“that the importance of having dwellings free 
from mouldiness and fungoid growths has hither- 
to been far too little appreciated from a hygienic 
point of view. Very frequently this consider- 
ation is lost sight of altogether, and many a 
dwelling in which children are brought up is 
so conditioned that any owner would hesitate 
to use it as a stable. In the latter there 
And this 
notwithstanding that the conditions of the 
dweliing have the greatest possible influence on 
the health and the bodily and intellectual 
development of a people, a social class, a family, 
and an individual.” Damp houses are also cold, 
and the injurious effect of this on health is too 
well known to need reiteration. The book com- 
mences with a chapter on the causes, and is 
followed by one on precautionary measures to 
be taken during building agsinst dampness and 
efflorescence, which latter, if present, will absorb 
moisture and cause dampness and decay. Then 
follows what is perhaps the most useful and 
important part of the work—methods for 
remedying dampness and efflorescence in the 
walls of old buildings, and their artificial drying. 
Part Il. of the book is devoted to a discussion 
of the causes and origin of dry rot and its effect 


| on health and buildings, and methods of pre- 


venting it to be adopted during construction, 
and remedies for it, The illustrations are well 
and clearly reproduced, several plates being in 
colours. 

It is evident that prevention of dampness 


| and dry rot can now be entirely overcome by 
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methods described in the book, but the question 
of expense is a material factor, and though it 
is quite right to include all possible methods, 
however expensive they may be, we are inclined 
to think that many of the methods are likely to 
be seldom adopted. The methods of preventing 
dimpness and dry rot occurring in new build- 
ings, by taking special precautions during con- 
struction, are, 
adoption on the score of economy, but the 
suggestion to use fire-boxes of special form with 
air blast against walls to dry them does not 
strike us as particularly practical, for not only 
would it be somewhat expensive to adopt, but 


might cause dimage to plaster by the quick | 


drying absorbing the water and causing flaking. 
It is generally better to take the usual course of 
allowing the buildings to remain empty for 
some months to dry, and then at the end of that 
period to place braziers in the house with coke 
fires for a short time to air the rooms, At the 
sime time, 
would be of considerable service in drying old 
damp basements before rendering with an asphalt 
vertical damp-course. 

The book, however, is on the whole very 
practical, and should be studied by everyone 
designing premises used as dwellings. 


“The Prevention of Dampness in Buildiags, with 
remarks on the causes, nature and effects of s4line 
efflorescences and dry rot.” By Adolf Wilhelm Keim, 
tecnnical chemist. Translated from the German of the 
Second (Revised) Edition by M. J. Salter, F.1.0., F.C.S., 
member of the German Ohemical Society of Berlin. Lon- 
pon : Scott, Greenwood & Co., 19, Ludgate Hill, H.0. Price 
S. nett. 


A New Boat-house at Bristol has been erected 
for the Redcliff Rowing Club. The house is 
two-storeyed, and the foundation is piled, the 


lower storey being the boat-house, the platform | 


from which runs to the water-level. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for nearly twenty boats. The 
dimensions of the house are 54ft. by 17ft. wide. 
On the upper storey there are three rooms, the 
central one being a commodious dressing-room 
for men, 27ft. long by 17ft. 6in. wide, surrounded 
with lockers, whilst on the Bristol Bridge 
end there is situated a ladies’ room dividel 
off with a movable partition, and in which 
are lockers, so that when it is not a ladies’ 
day there will be sixty lockers at the command 
of rowing men. On the reverse side to Bristol 
Bridge there is another lavatory for the men, 
with commodious shower-baths and other con- 
veniences, The plumbing has been done by 
Messrs. F. & W. Bracher, of Redcliff Street, 
Bristol. Mr. James Hart, Corn Street, was the 
architect, and the builders were Megsrs. T. 
Lovell & Son, Park Row, Bristol. 


however, all quite possible of | 


these specially-shaped fire-boxes | 


house is to hold about 3,000 persons. 
bounded on three sides by streets, the frontage | 
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Correspondence. 


Shops and Flats at South Kensington. 
To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


Lonpoy, E ©, 

Str,—I notice in your issue for July 2nd, on 
p. 308, a paragraph relating to certain blocks 
of shops and flats now in course of erection at 
the corner of Old Brompton Road and Red :liffe 
Gardens. I desire to state that, although I have 
designed the plans of some of these blocks and 
am professionally interested in the estate on 
behalf of certain clients, 1 am not responsible 
for the elevations, which have been designed by 
the freeholder’s surveyors —Yours truly 

PAUL HOFFMANN. 


A NEW THEATRE AT HULL. 


NEW theatre, to be called the Alexandra, is 
now in course of er-ction at Hull. The 
The site is 


being in George Street, the east by Bourne 
Street and the north by Mason Street, thus 
giving opportunities for exits far in advanc: of 
the County Council requirements. The theatre 
will be built in Renaissance style, carried out in 
23in. bright red bricks and light terra-cotta 
dressings. A verandah, 15ft. above the pave- 
ment, will be over the principal entrance. An 
el-ctric tower will be situated at the corner of 


| George Street and Bourne Street, surmounted 


by a powerful searchlight. This light will be 
seen for many miles round, and can be used for 
flashing important news, such as the result of 
an election, to the whole country-side. There 
will be eleven wide entrances and exits, The 
theatre will be lighted throughout by electricity 


| from the Corporation mains, with a special 
| system of wiring, 8) that in the case of a local 


failure only one-half of the lights will be extin- 
guished, but in the event of the Vorporation 
supply being at fault gas will be always lighted 
as a stand-by, so that neither the auditorium, 
stage nor exits can possibly be in darkness. 
The heating of the building will be on the low- 
pressure hot-water system, and an innovation 
will be the heating of the stage. This important 
item is overlooked even in many of the most 
modern houses, and is the frequent cause of cold 
draughts. The system of hydrants will be 
approved by the city fire authorities, and the 
whole of the front and back parts of the house, 
also all staircases and rooms used by the public, 


will be fireproof. The auditorium is to be con 
structed of iron and steel. The ventilation has 
been specially studied; Tobin tube inlets and 
Boyle’s air-pumps, with a sunlight burner at 
the mouth of the large central shaft, being used. 
Over the gallery, the highest point in the build- 
ing, will be a large sliding glass and iron roof. 
This will be worked from the stage. Seating 
accommodation will be arranged for 2,200 
people, with additional provision for standing 
room for 800, made up as follows :—Seating, 
gallery, 620, standing, 200; seating, family 
circle, 280, standing, 100; seating, dress-circle, 
172; orchestra stalls, 56; pit stalls, 576; pit, 
496; standing. pit and pit stalls, 500. The size 
of the auditorium will allow this number with- 
out any inconvenient crowding. The principal 
entrance from George Street to the circle and 
family circle (one tier) is 15ft. 6in. wide, leading 
at a lower circle level into a spacious lounge 
and foyer, and thence to right and Jeft over the 
pit Under the family circle wide fireproof cor- 
ridors will lead to the dress-circle, private boxes 
and orchestra stalls. The corridor to the family 
circle leads to a staircase with wrought-iron 
railing, and then to a landing from which a 
glimpse of the interior of the auditorium can be 
obtained, There are also commodious retiring- 
rooms and a promenad: with a balcony over- 
looking George Street. A subway has been 
constructed beneath the stall and pit floor, with 
an entrance from George Street, leading to the 
sides of the stalls. All the ticket issuing for 
every part cf the house is under the control of 
the manager, all money being taken—when 
early doors are closed—practically in one office, 
with five cash windows for the different en- 
trances. Pass-doors are also provided. Plastic 
decoration will b: employed inside, with gold 
coloured draperies, and a large number of dress- 
ing-rooms of ample dimensions adjoin the stage, 
Mr. Thomas Guest, of Birmingham, is the 
architect. 


“ STEEPHILL,” JERSEY. 


HIS house by Mr. Ernest Newton is built 
on the higa ground looking down on St. 
Heliers. It occupies the site of an old house, 
and so enjoys the advantage of an old garden. 
The building is ‘‘rough-cast,” with hand-made 
red tiles for the roof. Internally there is a 
good deal of panelling, all made in Jersey. The 
ceilings of the hall, library and drawing-room 
were modelled by Mr. G. P. Bankart. The 
general builder was Mr. Crill, of Jersey, and 
Mr. R. Lloyd, architect, of Jersey, superintended 
the work throughout. Zi 
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TINUOUS FRIEZE ON GREEK 
TEMPLES. 


BY FREDERICK S. SALISBURY, B.A. 


N the decoration of a piece of pottery the 
vase painter has two main methods open 
to him. He can adorn it with bands of 
figures running round it, or can paint a com- 
plete and simple design in a panel on each side. 
Before the Persian wars, and in proportion as 
their source is nearer to Oriental influence, the 
bands of figures predominate; while the panel 
is the favourite method with Greek vase- 
painters of the later red-figured period. Greek 
painting shows the same coange from extended 
frescoes, such as those of Polygnotos and his 
contemporaries Micon and Panainos, to the 
easel-paintings of Zeuxis and Apelles. 

There is the same contrast of style between 
the Doric frieze of triglyphs and metopes and 
the continuous band of the Ionic frieze; but in 
consequence of the marked geographical separa- 
tion, which I shall point out, between the two 
orders of architecture, we do not find as in the 
other arts above-mentioned the same striking 
chronological sequence. Indeed, as in many 
features a decaying art reverts to its archaic 
character, so Greek art in the period of its 
decline is distinguished by a striving after 
effect and a love of display which were in the 
time of its infancy the result of Oriental 
influence. Hence the Ionic frieze grows in 
favour on the mainland, and tends to supplant 
the Doric, with the curious result of an apparent 
inversion of the sequence noticed in other 
branches of art. 

One of the earliest continuous friezes known, 
which occupied the regular position on the 
building it decorated, was found in excavations 
at De’phi on the probable site of the treasury 
of the Siphnians. It dates from the sixth 
century B.C., and represents the contest over 
the body of Sarpedon. But we are not entitled, 
in setting up geographical divisions in art, to 
assume that a monument found at Delphi or 
Olympia belongs artistically to the mainland of 
Greece. These great religious centres were pan- 
Hellenic; they received offerings from Greek 
communities all over the Mediterranean basin, 
and the most,important cities had built within 
the sacred precincts a special treasury in which 
their gifts were from time to time deposited. The 
Siphnians, to whose treasury the present frieze 
belongs, inhabited one of the Ionian islands of 
the Cyclades; and the subject of the frieze is 
even exceptionally Asiatic in character, for the 
contest is over the corpse of a Lycian hero, an 
ally of the Trojans. The Asiatic subject from 
a city of Continental Greece may be contrasted 
with the Peloponnesian subject (the myth of 
Heracles) of the continuous frieze on a temple 
at Assos in the Trvad, of which more anon, 

But it is from exceptional uses, and an 
endeavour to account for them, that we shall 
learn the most. A single deviation from the 
general rule will teach us more than ninety-nine 
examples that observe it. Not a little remark- 
able is the fact that a continuous band of Jow- 
relief, scarcely (Gf at all) later than the Siphnian 
Treasury, was found in Asia Minor belonging to 
« Doric temple, and occupying a position upon 
it for which we have no othr parallel. There 
are in the Louvre seventeen slabs from the 
Dorie temple at Assos in the Troad, chiefly 
representing subjects from the myth of Heracles, 
and eight more have since been discovered by 
Am rican excavators, of which seven are at 
Constantinople and one at Boston. The temple 
had a frieze of triglyphs and metopes, as others 
of the Doric Order. and the continuous band of 
relief was placed just beneath along the archi- 
trave. The position is remarkable, but it is 
also instructive. M. Collignon endeavours to 
explain it by suggesting that the relief corre- 
sponds to bands of metal applied to old temples in 
wood, and he compares reliefs which ornamented 
the cornice of’ tue earlier temple of Artemis at 
Ephesus. I do not dispute it, but the same 
remark seems equally applicable to bas-relief in 
any position on a building, and does not explain 
the abnormal use in the present case. 

The trae solution probably is that the Asiatic 
sculptors of this Doric tz:mple have treated their 


{ 
| 


| 


subject—a purely Helleni: one—in an Oriental 
spirit. The temple at Ephesus, with the sculp- 
tured bases and lower drums of its columns and 
its figured cornice, bre:thes the Eastern love of 
ornament. An early Cyprian vase is covered 
from foot to rim with bands of animals, and 
even the spaces around the figures are filled in 
with rosettes. Nospace must be left unoccupied. 
And the sime disiike of a plain surface is 
observable on the earlier and more Orientalised 
temples. The Ionic Order will bear a good deal 
of ornament, and is therefore the favourite, as it 
is also largely the creation of the Ionian coast of 
Asia Minor. But to them the genius of the 
Doric temple, in which even the sculpture 
properly preserves a plainness almost equal to 
that of the architecture it decorates, was entirely 
foreign. ‘The Doric temple of Assos is a denizea 
in astrange land; and naturally its decorators 
have not realised or not ap;reciated tre real 
character of their subject, and have ornamented 
it in a half-[onian manner. 

In fact, the frieze of triglyphs and metopes 
was essentially a creation of the Peloponnesus, 
where composition in sculpture was always of 
the simplest kind, and where the plastic art 
found its favourite expression in the single, and 
by preference the undraped, statue. Even at 
Athens it did not hold the premier place. The 
vivacious and talented Athenian was of the 
same stock as the [onian of the Asiatic littoral. 
He loved elegance, and he had a genius for com- 
position—the genius which makes literature, 
and in that he was supreme. Athens received 
the poems of Homer with open arms. They 
were first collected and committed to writing 
under the direction of Peisistratos in the sixth 
century B.C. Neither Ionians nor Athenians any 
longer wrote heroics, but the one people pro- 
duced Herodotus, the historian of the Persian 
wars, and the other Thucydides, who described 
the great struggle between Athens and Sparta 
for the supremacy in Hellas. And histories are 
epics in prose. And, following Homer, an equal 
welcome greeted the Ionic frieze—the epic in 
stone, 

It is not surprising, therefore, that in the 
Panathenaic frieze of the Parthenon, Pheidias 
applies this form of decoration to a Doric 
temple. On this noble edifice, the crowning 
monument of a great artistic scheme, he longed 
to portray the splendid procession of which 
once in four years it was the closing scene, 
He could break up a battle between Lapiths 


| and Centaurs into a series of single combats, 


but for a procession nothing but a continuous 
frieze would serve. But an important point 
is to be noticed, Phidias did not, as was done 
in the temple at Assos, place it on the exterior, 
where it would form as it were an architectural 
feature. He fully realised that to do so would 
be running contrary to the spirit of the order 
he had employed. Accordingly he put the 
frieze under the colonnade round the top of the 
cella wall, where its effect wou'd be purely 
ornamental, 

The use of the continuous frieze in this 
manner in Doric temples was recognised at 
Athens as perfectly legitimate. It occurs again 
inthe temple of ‘heseus which was tinished 
rather Jater than the Parthenon. I mention 
it here because of a peculiar feature. The wall 
of the cella was not surrounded entirely by a 
frieze, but there were two short friezes of un- 
equal length—one on the entablature over the 
pronaos, the other on that over the opistho- 
domos. At the west it stretched only between 
the ante. But at the east 1t was continued 
along the entablature, which was prolonged to 
the outer colonnade. Along the sides the cella 
wall was undecorated. The outer frieze of 
triglyphs and metopes shows even greater 
irregularity. Only eighteen of the metopes are 
sculptured, and all of these are arranged at the 
eastern end—ten over the portico and four just 
beyond the angle on each side. What was the 
reason of this want of symmetry in the work 
of a school to which the sense of balance was 
an almost imperative monitor? It may have 
been that the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
war diverted the necessary finances to military 
purposes, Or, since the metopes deal with the 
exploits of Theseus and Heracles, the paucity of 
subjects in the versions of their stories as then 
received at Athens may have had something 
to do with it. A definite conclusion appears 
impossible. 
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The temple of Apollo at Phigaleia in Arcadia 
shows us yet another application of the con- 
tinuous frieze ina Doric temple. And it is a step 
in a series of steps leading to a definite end. 
The architect, aad perhaps the sculptor, was 
Ictinus, the same man who had designed the 
Parthenon, and with him probably had come 
sculptors from the school of Phidias. With 
the examples of continuous friezes at the 
Parthenon and Theseum befure us, we are not 
surprised to find one also at Phigaleia. But the 
position is novel. The frieze was arranged 
round the hypethral opening by which the cella 
was lighted. Here, then, for the first time is a 
continuons frieze employed for interior decora- 
tion. From this position there is but a short 
step to its use in the interior of a room, and it 
has been brought to this point by its essentially 
decorative character. Metope-sculpture could 
never have come here. Its relief would have 
been too high and its effect too massive and 
heavy. But aspacious room would easily bear 
a band of low-relief. 

If it were not a scarcely fair criterion we 
might add the internal frieze of the Heroon at 
Trysa in Lycia. But enough has been said to 
emphasise the decorative character of con- 
tinuous bas-relief as contrasted with the archi- 
tectural effect of the Doric frieze with its salient 
triglyphs and the high relief of its sculptured 
metopes. The conti uous frieze is capable of a 
very wide application—from the largest building 
to the smaliest monument, It occurs on the 
Sidon sarcophagi and on the choragic monument 
of Lysicrates. Not so the Doric frieze. Itisa 
part, as it were, of the Doric temple, and there 
it stays. 

And not less marked is the Oriental character 
of the continuous bas-relief. The three friezes 
of the Nereid monument sufficiently indicate 
how grateful it is to Asiatic taste. The friezes 
of the Xanthos monument are separated by a 
long line of ancestry from their Oriental pro- 
to ypes. But here, where once again in this 
corner of Asia Minor two hostile and yet kindred 
arts meet face tu face, they are seen to be in 
much the same, and yet huw different! This 
les‘on also, among many, the youthful West has 
learned from the immemorial Hast, and in the 
moment of learning has corrected and criticised 
its teacher. This tradition also a living Art 
has borrowed from the dead stock-in-trade of 
Artifice, and borrowing, has breathed into it the 
breath of life, 

{An article on “The Assyrian Element in 
Greek Decorative Art” appeared in THE 
BoILDERS’ JOURNAL for June 12th, 1901, and 
another on “The Frieze of ‘Triglyphs and 
Metopes on Greek Buildings” in the issue for 
May 7th, 1902. } 


Law Cases. 


The Thickness of Walls : Important Statement.— 
At the South-Western Police Court a decision 
under the Lu ndon Building Act respecting the 
proper thickness of walls was 1ecently given in 
a considered judgment by Mr. Rose. Mr. H. 
Blackbourn, a builder, of St, Anne’s Gate, S.W., 
proposed to erect thiee shops in Norwood, and 
the district surveyor (Mr. Perey Hunter) 
objected to the plans on the ground that the 
separation walls which divided the shop proper 
frum the dwelling-rooms above had a thickness 
of only 4in. Mr. Blackbourn thereupon 


appealed to the magistrate against the vojection — 


under section 150 of the Building Act, Mr, 
Hunter argued in suppoit of his objection that 
the Act prescribed that all walls shuuld be 
“properly bonded,” and that they should be 
constructed of fire-resisting material ; that bricks 
which were only 43in. thick could not be 
“properly bonded” because there was no room 
for cross-bonding, or headers and stretchers ; 
and that a 4$in. wall would buckle with heat 
very easily and so would, in the case of an out- 
break of fire, render essape by the staircase 
almost impossible. The surveyor added that 
the clause in the Act relating to the thickness 
of walls was specially inserted as the result of a 
fatal fire at a shup close to the court in which, 
through clefective lack of means of egress, some 
unfortunate girls lost their lives; and he urged 
that, in view of the recent terrivle fire calamity 


in the City, this clause of the Act should be 


rigidly enforced. he appellant denied that 
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the Act prescribed any particular thickness. 
He knew of walls in the Strand which were 
less than 4in. thick, and were constructed of 
iron-plates and concrete. He argued further 
that, by the decision in the case of Garrett v. 
Godson & Co., a building which comprised a 
shop and living-rooms for the occupier of the 
shop was exempted from the provisions of the 
clause relating to the construction of walls. 
The magistrate said he accepted the weighty 
opinion of the surveyor as to the actual con- 
struction of the walls, and he therefore held, as 
a fact, that a brick wall of only 43in. in thick- 
ness could not be said to be a ‘properly 
bonded” wall. The point of law, however, 
which the appellant had raised was difficult 
and doubtful; and while he decided that the 
cited case of Garrett v. Godson—which referred 
to a beerhouse—did not apply in this case, he 
would be willing, if required, to state a case for 
the consideration of a superior court. He 
dismissed the appeal without costs. 


Ches:um were called on to do the work on the 
principle of short lengths, and therefore the 
lump sum price applicable to short length work 
was not applicable to the work which had 
actually been done. Owing to the extra depth 
of the foundations very difficult excavation and 
piling was rendered necessary. Mr. Roland 
Chessum, of the contracting firm, stated that the 
tender for the execution of the work amounted 
to £15,596. At one point witness explained 
they had to carry the foundations to an extra 
depth of between 10ft. and 11ft., and this was 
due entirely to water, which had to be pumped 
away. The whole of the soil below the contract 
depth was water-bearing. Aft r detailing the 
extra work done, witness informed the arbitra- 
tor that he was instructed to do it by the clerk 
of works and by Messrs. Leeming & Leeming. 
The hearing was adjourned. 

The Glasgow Technical College.—At Edinburgh 
last week, in the Court of Session, the division 
heard counsel in the petition by the Governors 


EDMONTON MUNICIPAL 
BUILDINGS. 


Digan Public Baths and Town Hall 

are beingextended. Mr. W. Gillbee Scott is 
the architect. The scheme is composed of four 
parts, the first and principal of which is the 
erection of the swimming baths. Then there 
is an extension of the Town Hall buildings, 
and a mortuary and post-mortem room is being 
built. With regard to the baths, there wil! be 
two of them—one covered and the other un- 
covered for use in the summer. The water area 
of each bath will be 90ft. by 30ft. They will be 
lined with marble mosaic, with similar footways 
all round. The covered bath will have an open 
iron roof with a continuous iron skylight the 
whole length. Hach bath will have about 
fifty dressing boxes, and the covered bath will 
have a gallery all round it and raised seats and 
platforms for the purpose of swimming enter- 


THE GENERAL POST-OFFICE, AMSTERDAM. 


Admiralty Buildings Arbitration.—''he dispute 
between the contractors and the Office of Works 
with respect to certain ‘‘extras”’ incurred by 
contractors in the erection of the new Admiralty 
buildings was the subject of an arbitration 
enquiry opened on Thursday last before Mr. EH, 
A. Gruning at the Surveyors’ Institution. Mr. 
Cripps, in opening the case for the contractors, 
Messrs. Chessum & Sons, pointed out that the 
difficulties between the parties had reference to 
the shoring-up of the old Admiralty buildings 
and to questions of foundations and under- 
pinning. The contract was a lump sum contract, 
and there were certain provisions for ascertaining 
what should be paid to the contractors if they 
incurred extra cost in carrying out the works. 
It was for the arbitrator to say what sum should 
thus be allowed. The shoring-up of the old 
buildings had to be carried toa greater depth 
than was shown on the contract plans, and, 
owing to the extra depth to which the founda- 
tions of the new buildings had to be taken the 
character of the timber from top to bottom had 
to be altogether altered. With regard to the 
underpinning of the old buildings, Messrs. 


of the Glasgow and West of Scotland Technical 
Jollege for authority to alter their scheme. 
They proposed to add to the Governors a repre- 
sentative of the Glasgow Institute of Architects, 
The Governors are about to erect a new Tech- 
nical College, and £173,818 have been subscribed 
for the purpose. But the whole of it will not 
be paid for some time, and the Governors re- 
quire to make payments to the contractors for 
the new buildings. Therefore they require to 
borrow money, and in a report upon the peti- 
tion, Mr. J. E. Graham suggested that the sum 
to be borrowed or expended out of the capital 
of the endowments should not at any time 
exceed £30,000, to be repaid in ten years, The 
petition was granted. 


The General Post-Office at Amsterlam is a 
characteristic example of modern Gothic in 
Holland by one of the leading architects. 

At Thursby Church a number of improvements 
are about to be carried out, A stained-glass 
window and a lectern are to be added, and the 
organ is to be renovated. The church is also to 
be painted and decorated throughout. 


C. H. PETERS, ARCHITECT. 


tainments and exhibitions. Also in connection 
with the baths there will be a guest room for 
use by swimming clubs and entertainment com- 
mittees. There will be twelve private baths. 
Inside the bath will be faced with red and white 
bricks. There is also a laundry for use with 
heating arrangements. As regards the Town 
Hall, the present staircase is being taken out, 
and the corridor continued through, terminating 
with a council-chamber measuring 50ft. by 30ft. 
and 20ft. high. The walls will be panelled and 
the ceiling circular, The room will also be used 
as a magistrates’ court. Further, there will be an 
extension of the offices. The mortuary and 
post-mortem chamber will be put away at the 
back, where they will not bein evidence, The 
walls will be of white-glaze1 bricks. All the 
buildings will be faced w th red bricks with stone 
dressings. The contractors are Messrs. Walter 
Lawrence & Sons, whose estimates for the various 
buildings ar2 as follows :—Swimming baths, Xc., 
£17,376; mortuary, post-mortem rooms, Xc., 
£1,555; public offices, £7,735; boundaries, 
drainage, &c., £1,483—£28,149 ; errors allowed 
for in tender £96; total, £28,245. 
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Engineering Notes. 


A New Engineering Industry at Dartmouth is 
about to bestarted. The well-known engineering 
firm of Messrs, 8. S. Clay & Son, of Holloway, 
London, N., have taken a lease of twenty-one 
years in the property known as the Anchorage, 
and will shortly lay down plant for building 
motors and motor launches. 

A New Railway Station at Carmarthen has been 
opened, The plans were prepared by Mr. J. C. 
Inglis, G.W.R. chief engineer; Mr. W. T. 
Dunsdon, Neath, being the divisional engineer ; 
whilst the work was carried out by the con- 
tractors, Messrs, A. S. Morgan & Co., Newport, 
under the supervision of Mr, J. Lewis. There is 
a noticable absence of pillars on the platform. 
Without exception the down platform is the 
longest freeboard one in South Wales, it being 
210yds. in length, 100yds. of which are covered, 
and 20ft. wide. The approach over the old 
town bridge has been constructed at great ex- 
pense owing to the necessity of protecting it 
from river-floods. 


Mr. W. F. Faviell, M.I.C.E., who died last week 
at Tunbridge Wells, was the contractor who, in 
conjunction with his partner, Mr. Fowler, con- 
structed the first railway in India. This was 
the line from Bombay up the Ghauts towards 
Poona, the first portion of which, to Tannar was 
opened in November, 1853. 
wards Mr, Favieli began making the line between 
Colombo and Kandy, which he finished four 
years later. His last contract was in South 
Africa in 1877, where he undertook to extend 
the Port Elizabeth railway, then only 67 miles 
long, into the interior in the direction of Cradock 
and of Graaf Reinet. Mr. Faviell came of a 
family of Yorkshire contractors, and gained his 
earlier experience in the West Riding and on 
the Essex part of the Great Hastern Railway. 

A Large Engineering Scheme has been carried 
out at the Poplar Union Workhouse embracing 
an independent supply of water from deep wells, 
electric lighting and power supply, and a new 
hot-water system for the whole of the buildings, 
A full load test was made on July 2nd in the 
presence of the Board, when it was demonstrated 
that the plant supplied at one time the whole of 
the lighting, all the motors and the steam 
supply, and maintained the hot-water supply 
over the buildings. Further, at the time the 
plant was heavily loaded a trial of the fire 
arrangements was made with the result that 
water was thrown over the top of the highest 
building, a height of over 70ft. This new 


engineering scheme has been carried out under | 


the advice of Mr. F. J. Warden-Stevens, 
consulting engineer, of Westminster. 


Electric Lighting at the Crystal Palace.—The 
Electric Lighting Boards Company contributed 
to King Edward’s Hospital Fund by undertaking 
the entire illumination of the Crystal Palace 
transept on the occasion of the great Empire 
Ball, and at the same time were able to 
do some record work so far as time was con- 
cerned. The installation comprised 2,200 lights, 
worked in the form of an enormous velarium 
over the centre of the transept, and outlining 
the galleries and royal box in festoons. The 
lights and festoons were covered with artificial 
flowers, and the number of connections required 
about two miles of cable, as the distance from 
the supply source was considerable. The whole 
of this work was executed in three days 
of ordinary working hours by three men and 
two boys under the supervision of the foreman, 
including the garland work and very difficult 
fixing at great heights. The Crystal Palace 
authorities retained the work for the American 
Festival on Saturday, and some well-known 
caterers propose taking over the whole of the 
installation. 

The Incorporated Municipal Electrical Association 
Leld its seventh annual convention recently at 
the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, Mr. 
John H. Rider, president, in the chair. Mr, 
Rider, in his presidential address, said that the 
association was now representative of nearly 150 
municipalities of the United Kingdom, In 1895 
there were but five electrical street tramways, 
all, except Blackpool], owned by private com- 
panies. At present there were thirty-six owned 
by municipalities, and sixteen in course of con- 


Ten years after- | 


struction. With three exceptions the whole of 
those were worked by the overhead-wire system. 
That cost about £5,000 per mile of single track, 
including rails and paving, while surface-contact 
construction cost £10,500 and conduit construc- 
tion £13,500, Owing to zsthetic considerations 
Washington, Paris, Berlin, and other places, 


adopted the conduit system in the centre of the 


town, with the overhead system outside, and 
several corporations had done the same thing, 
but it was really not worth while. It was true 
that the examples of overhead construction to 
be seen in several towns were anything but 
pretty, but that was the fault of the designer 
and not of the system. It was perfectly easy to 


erect an overhead line which would look well ° 


in any locality. Neat and even artistic work 
cost very little more than rough and unsightly 
work, 


Masters and Men. | 


A Strike of Painters engaged in decorating the 
hospital at the Royal Naval College, Dartmouth, 
has occurred consequent on the refusal of the 
London firm who have secured the contract 
for painting having declined to accede to an 
application made by the workmen for an increase 
of wages. The standard rate of wages paid to 
painters in London is said to be 83d. per hour, 
The painters at Dartmouth are receiving 63d. 
Local men are naturally content to work in 
accordance with the standard rate of wages in 
the locality, and so have not joined their fellow 
workmen in their demand for an increase. 
Several of the men belong to Plymouth, Torquay 
and Newton, and it is these who have been 
asking for 73d. an hour, in consideration of the 
extra expense involved in travelling and living 
away from their homes and the obligation the 
firm would be under to pay on the higher scale 
in the event of their having to import workmen 
from London. A short time ago, it is stated, the 
scaffolders were granted an increase of a half- 
penny an hour, and just previously the carpen- 
ters had obtained an additional penny per hour. 
The native painters came out not long since, when 
their application for another halfpenny per hour 
was refused, but on that occasion the men 
returned. 


Labour in the Colonies-—The Emigrants’ In- 
formation Office state that this is the best 
season of the year for emigrants to go to 
Canada, Speaking generally, mechanics and 
labourers are well employed at this time both 
in towns and in country districts, but the labour 
market is unsettled in many parts owing to 
numerous strikes for higher wages and shorter 
hours, and the increasing cost of living. In 
British Columbia there is exceptional activity 


_ in the logging, lumbering and shingle industries. 


In New South Wales trade continues fairly 
busy both in building and construction work. 
The labouring classes generally are complaining 
of the increased cost of living owing to the new 
federal tariff. In Victoria there is no general 
demand for more labour, In South Australia 
and Tasmania the. local labour is sufficient. In 
New Zealand the building trades nave been 
busy throughout the Colony, except at Welling- 
ton and a few smaller places. Men in the 
engineering trades have been fairly well em- 
ployed except at Wellington and Invercargill. 
In Cape Colony there is a good demand for 
mechanics, especially men in the _ building 
trades; but no one can land without first 
obtaining a permit from the Permit Office, 
47 Victoria Street, London, 8.W. In Natal 
there isa good demand at the present time for 
skilled artisans, more especially for carpenters 
and those in the building trades, but they 
cannot land without permits, which may be 
obtained at the Permit Office, The carpenters’ 
strike is now settled, the men agreeing to accept 
an increase of ls. a day (bringing their wages 
up to 15s. a day) instead of 2s. as at first 
demanded, None but refugees, Government 
employees, and persons engaged in a service of a 
public nature, will be permitted to move up into 
the Transvaal. There is a good demand for 
mechanics, especially those in the building 
trades; wages are high, carpenters receiving 
2(s, to 22s. 6d. a day, but the cost of rent and 
food is at least twice as much as in England. 


Builders’ | Notes. 


Mr. Edward Lumley, builder, of 24, Castle: 
Street, Merthyr, committed suicide recently. 


Newcastle Improvements.—At a meeting of the 
Newcastle Town Improvements Committee last. 
week plans were presented for the laying out of 
the Jesmond Park estate. Plans were submitted. 
for an entire re-seating of the Olympia, in 
Northumberland Road. Plans were approved 
for a number of new houses in Starbeck Avenue, 
and also in Dimsdale Road. Plans were alsc 
passed for other houses in Simonside Terrace 
and Goldspink Lane. 


Irish Portland Cement.—A correspondent of the 
“Trish Times” says: “At the Dublin Corpora- 
tion main drainage works at Pigeon House Fort 
it is contemplated spending about £40,000 extra’ 
in concrete work. Now, as Irish cement was in’ 
the original specification, I consider, in justice 
to native industry, that the contractors should 
be compelled to use the home product, which I 
can show is as good as, if not superior to, the 
German cement used by the present contractors, 
Compare the chemical analyses of the two Port- 
land cements :— 


Irish Oement. German Cement, 


Silica - - - 2156 Silica - - - 21°40 
Alumina and Ferric Alumina - - = 8:22 

oxide ~- - - 1010 fFerricoxide - - i185 
Lime - - - - 62:44 Lime- - - - 62°16 
Magnesia - - _.- 1930 Magnesia - - - 1654 
Sulphured antydride 143 Sulphuric acid - - 237 
Alkalies  - - - 075 Alkalies - - - u'5d 
Sand and clay - - 152 Loss - - - - 75 
Specific gravity- - 3160 Specific gravity - - 325 


This systematic boycotting of native productions 
by the Nationalist members of the Dublin Cor- 
poration requires some public explanation, More 
real benefit would be done to the Dublin working 
man if Irish materials were compelled to be used 
in contemplated public works; for instance, 
why noc use limestone in place of English bricks 
for the new fire-brigade station at Tara Strect, 
contract £25,000?” 


London County Council.—At last week’s meet- 
ing of the Council the General Purposes Con- 
mittee reported that they had had under consider- 
ation a suggestion that questions relating to the 
naming of streets and numbering of houses 
should be transferred from the Building Act 
Committee tu the Historical Records and Build- 
ings Committee. They stated that they had 
communicated with the two committees, who 
were both in favour of the proposed transfer. 
Considerable opposition was offered to this re- 
port, but finally it was agreed to.—The Parks 
Committee recommended a vote of £12,000 
towards the cost of laying out 8} acres of land, 
known as Fielder’s Meadow, adjoining Bishop's ~ 
Park, Fulham, The cost of the work will be 
£16,957. The Finance Committee, reporting ou 
the proposal, pointed out that the contribution 
of the Council was more than half the cost. 
After much discussion the whole matter was 
referred back to the Committee.—The Committee 
further reported that they had considered plans 
of a music-hall which it was proposed to erect at. 
the corner ot King’s Road and Sydney Street, 
Chelsea. The site complied with the Council's 
regulations, and the building would have 
accommodation for 2,220 persons. The Com- 
mittee recommended an intimation from the 
Council that, provided the works were com- 
menced within six months, a certificate would 
be granted upon certain conditions for the 
prevention of fire and panic. ‘I'he recommenda- 
tion was agreed to.—The Bridges Committee 
stated that in connection with the reconstruction 


for eectrical traction of the London County — 


Council tramways between the * Hlephant and 
Castle’’ and New Cross Gate, it had been found 
necessary that the bridge carrving Old Kent. 
Road over the Grand turrey Canal should be 
rebuilt, he present structure, which belonged 
to the canal company, consisted of a single-brick 
arch, the top of which was oaly 1lin. below the 
surface of tne carriageway, and on more than 
one occasion the attention of the Committee had 
been called to the inadequacy of the structure 
for the heavy traffic which passed over it. 
They now proposed to replace it with a girder — 
bridge at an estimated cost of £3,000. The 
Council approved the scheme, and authorised the 
Committee to receive tenders, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


_APHORISM FOR THE WEEK. 


Where Severn, Trent or Thames’s ouzy side 
Pours the smooth current of their easy tide, 
Each will require a sameness to the spot, 
For this a cell, a cascade or a grot. 

(‘ ART OF ARCHITECTURE,” ) 


BUCKHILL LODGE is situated 
Our Plates. in the heart of the Charnwood 
Forest, Leicestershire, on the estate of Mr. W. 
B. Paget, J.P. It is built of granite found near 
the site, with dressings of local sandstone, stock 
bricks, and roofed with hand-made tiles, the half- 
timbering and other exposed woodwork being of 
English oak. The contractors were Messrs. W. 
Moss & Sons, Ltd., of Loughborough, and the 
joiners’ work was executed by Mr. W. F, 
Harding, of Loughborough, under the super- 
vision of Messrs. Barrowcliff & Allcock, archi- 
tects, of Loughborough.—Some particulars of 
“Steephill,” Jersey, by Mr. Hrnest Newton, 
will be found on p. 344 of this issue.—Hill House 
at Bromley, Kent, is nearing completion. It is 
on South Hill and has been built throughout with 
stock bricks. The outside has been finished in 
rough-cast and the roofs covered with Dunton 
Green red tiles, while the chimney stacks, where 
shewing outside, are faced with red _ bricks. 
The whole of the windows are glazed with 
leaded lights. A feature has been made of a 
living-room with large inglenook, and this 
room and the hall have oak floors. 
panelled up to the height of 7ft. 3in. The bath- 
room, &c., and the cisterns over, are kept all 
together. The house is fitted with electric light 


The hall is | 


and separate heating is obtained from an inde- | 


pendent boiler for the radiators, &c. 
H. Selby, of 8, Buckingham Street, Adelphi, W.C., 
is the architect, and the builder is Mr. F, P. 
Duthoit, of Bromley. ; 


THE section of the new 
Glasgow and West of Scot- 
land Technical College and 
cience and Art Buildings, which is to occupy 
-ne ground recently acquired from the School 
Board of Glasgow and the site of Anderson’s 
College, has now been passed by the Dean of 
Guild Court. The buildings are in the Renais- 
sance style, and are to be built of red sandstone, 
and, in their entire’y, are constructed to accom- 
modate 5,000 students—a number slightly in 
excess of those attending the college at the 


‘lasgow Technical 
College. 


HOUSE, 


Mr. Edgar | 
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present time. The p'ans show a structure of 
imposing size. The portion to be erected at 
present will run parallel with Montrose Street. 
On the ground floor will be accommodated the 
department of natural philosophy. With the 
exception of two or three rooms to be used for 
general purposes. the second floor will be devoted 
to the department of natural science. The third 
floor will provide accommodation for the depart- 
ment of architecture and building construction, 
while the chemical department and the depart- 
ment of technical chemistry will be housed on 
the top floor, the whole of which they will 
practically occupy in the completed building. 
Behind the Montrose Street section of the 
college, and running parallel to it, will be three 
blocks of buildings. The first block will contain 
a portion of the electrical engineering depart- 
ment, but will be principally occupied by the 
examination hall. Ia the next block the re- 
mainder of the electrical engineering department 
will be housed, while the third block will em- 
brace rooms for woodworking classes and the 
department of mining and geology. A wing con- 
necting the three blocks will be occupied by the 
department of prime movers, mathematics and 
metallurgy. Mr. David Barclay, of St. Vincent 
Street, Glasgow, is architect of the new technical 
college. The erection of the new college will 
necessitate the demolition of the famous building 
occupied by Anderson’s College, which was 
founded in the year 1796. The existing building, 
which was formerly the Grammar School of 
Glasgow, was acquired in 1827 for £3,000, but 
bas since been very much altered. 


The Lyceum is in many re- 
spects the best-equipped of the 
older West End theatres, but 
the London County Council 
decided some time ago that in the interests 
of the public a good many improvements 
should be carried out. In October last 
formal notice to carry out these alterations 
was served upon the owners. It was decided 
between the parties that the matter should be 
submitted to Sir William Kmerson, president of 
the Royal Institute of British Architects, for 
arbitration. His award will probably satisfy 
the Council as, with minor exceptions, he decided 
that all their demands are reasonable. His list 
of requirements is somewhat formidable, and 
includes the reconstruction of dressing-room 
staircases in fire-resisting materials, the pro- 
vision of adequate exits from dressing rooms, 
the re-arrangement of workshops, dressing-rooms, 
stage and auditorium into separate fire risks. 


Improvements at 
the Lyceum 
Theatre. 


LIVINg 


Room 


SOUTH-HILL, BROMLEY, EDGAR H. SELBY, ARCHITECT, 


BANBURY has been selected as 


The A.A, 
E : the head-quarters for the 
xcursion. : tes. ss 
Architectural Association Ex- 
cursion. Members will begin to assemble on 


Saturday next at the “ Red Lion” Hotel, where 
satisfactory arrangements have been made for 
accommodation. On Monday, July 21st, the 
actual work commences, but as breakfast is at 
8 a.m., and the excursion starts at 9, it will be 
necessary for members to arrive not later than 
Sunday evening. Amongst places to be visited 
are the following:—Three famous churches, 
Adderbury, Bloxham and King’s Sutton. The 
mansions and houses include Fritwell, Fawsley 
(with its beautiful ruined Dower House), Ded- 
dington Tower House, Canons Ashby, Chaleombe 
Priory, Hanwell Castle, Wroxton Abbey, Brough- 
ton Castle, Shutford Manor, and picturesque 
Compton Winyates. Those travelling from 
London should give sufficient early notice to the 
Hon. Secretaries, W. Talbot Brown, Welling- 
borough, Northants; A. W. Hennings, 9, Ely 
Place, Holborn, E.C., if compartments are 
desired to be reserved for them at Paddington 
on the Saturday afternoon. 


BOOTLE FIRE STATION. 


PEAS Central Fire Station and District 

Police Station is being erected at Bootle 
at an estimated cost of about £32,000. On the 
ground floor the engine-house will face Strand 
Road, with the superintendent's and deputy- 
superintendent’s houses on either flank. A 
superintendent’s office will be provided, also a 
duty-room and clerk’s office. The stables will 
be immediately in rear of the engine-house, 
divided into two portions by a covered yard ; 
thus, ‘** horses off duty” will be quite isolated 
from “horses on duty,” and this will secure 
perfect rest for the former. A harness-room will 
be provided and also lose boxes. A fire-escape 
shelter will face Pacific Road, and the engineers’ 
houses and married men’s cottages will be placed 
on either side of the yard, with their backs to 
Irlam and Pacific Roads. A hose-drying tower 
and workshop will be also provided. On the 
north-west corner of the land facing Pacific 
Road will be the police station, including quarters 
for a married and single man, charge office and 
four cells, one of which will be fitted for drunk 
and incapable persons, On the first floor the 
single-men’s quarters will be situated directly 
over the engine-house, and every man will have 
his own separate cubicle, with the use of a 
common kitchen, messroom and recreation-room, 
Sliding poles will be carried down to the engine- 
room, and a flat over the stable and harness- 
room will be used as a promenade for the men 
off duty. The married men’s cottages on this 
floor will be in all cases a repetition of those 
below them, and access to them will be obtained 
from balconies reached by central staircases. A 
wasbhouse with drying closets will be arranged 
over the workshop. In the basement there will 
be accommodation for storage purposes, with 
coal vaults and the boiler-house for the main 
heating apparatus. The front elevation of the 
building will be faced with red pressed bricks 
and the other portions of the building are to be 
built in best quality grey bricks, the whole being 
relieved with red sandstone dressings. Internally 
the engine-house and cells will be lined with 
glazed bricks. The following is the schedule of 
accommodation :—Central Fire Station: One 
superintendent, one deputy-superintendent, two 
engineers, sixteen marrizd men and nine un- 
married men. Stables: Hight horses and two 
loose boxes. Engine-house: Three engines, two 
hose carriages and one ambulance carriage. 
District Police Station: One married man and 
one single man. Messrs. Anderson & Crawford, 
of Dale Street, are the architects, and Mr. Walter 
Muskerv, Bootle, the contractor. 


A Memorial Statue of the late Mr. E. Onslow 
Ford, R.A, provided by public subscription, is to 
be placed at the junction of Grove End Road 
and Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, the locality 
in which the eminent sculptor residel many 
years. The care and maintenance of the 
memorial, after completion, will be entrusted to 


’ the Marylebone Borough Council. 
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THE BUILDERS JOURNAL 


‘Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at | 


the disposal of readers who require imtorma- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should im all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Canary Wood. 

3IRMINGHAM.—ALPHA writes: “Is canary 
wood a ‘hardwood’? I asked for a quotation 
from a leading firm here for some mahogany 
work, In their estimate they quoted for hard- 
wood, which proves to, be canary wood stained. 
Am | justified in returning the wood as not 
being a ‘hardwood’?” 

What is known as ‘canary wood” is ei'her 
the wood of Laurus or Persea indica and P. 
canariensis. Laurus indica, or royal bay, is a 
native of the Canary Islands, and is imported 
into England under the name of “ Madeira 
mahogany.” Varieties are also imported from 
Brazil, Para, &c. The wood is sound, straight 
and close in grain, and is used for cabinet work, 
parquetry, &c. It is hardly to be classed as a 
hardwood, but we do not think you can object 
to it being used. 


Old Work to Sketch around Derby. 

HuLu.—Tim writes: “Kindly mention some 
good examples of old work (ecclesiastic and 
domestic) within easy cycling distance of Derby 
suitable to sketch and measure.” 

Original Gothic work of various periods is to 
be found in almost all the many villages near 
Derby, as well as a certain amount ot domestic 
architecture, as the followiog will suffice to 
show: Wirksworth—Church of St. Alkmund 
(1598). Belper—Chapel of St. John Baptist 
(thirteenth century). Crich—Church of 5t. 
Mary (chiefly fourteenth-century, but having a 
Norman font). Dethick—Chapel of St. John 
Baptist, founded in thirteenth century, with 
Late Perpendicular tower, together with parts 
of the old mansion-house of the Babingtons, 
which still stand to the east of the chapel. 
Bonsall—Church of St. James, in Early English 
and fourteenth-century styles. Wingfield— 
Manor-house erected in Henry VI.’s reign. 
Spondon—St. Werburgh’s church, fourteenth 
century, having leper window in the north side 
of the chancel. Klvaston—Castle and Church 
of St. Bartholomew, with Perpendicular west 
tower. Breaston—Church of the Early English 
period. In Derby itself the tower of All Saints’ 
Church is a striking example of Late Perpen- 
dicular work, and St. Peter’s Courch has some 
fourteenth-century work which is worthy of 
note. se aeety hea i 


Minimising Vibration caused by Machinery, 


WisBrecH.—C, H. P. writes: “ Kindly suggest 
some method of minimising the vibration caused 
by shafting of heavy machinery. In a case 
where the bearers (wood) of the shafting are 
supported upon the wood tie-beams of the 
trusses, the noise and vibration are found to be 
very distressing,” 

It is very difficult to give a useful reply when 
the question is so vaguely stated. The nature of 
the machinery is not given, nor the diameter 
and the speed, or revolutions per minute, of the 
shafting, &e. “‘ Heavy machinery ” is a relative 
term, and if the shafting is supported by the 
tie-heams of a wood roof it cannot be so very 
heavy. Then it is said the bearers are of wood 
and supported upon the tie-beams, as if the 
plummer blocks, or pillow blocks, or whatever 
local name they go by, are of wood instead of, 
as usual, being of iron with brass steps. If the 
“bearings” are of wood the speed of the shaft 


true on its journals, causing vibration. Then 
again the vibration may not be due to the mode 
of support, but to the work the shaft has to do, 
especially if there is any toothed gearing. If 
the question is repeated with full particulars of 
the circumstances, it may be possible to suggest 
a remedy, but not otherwise. 
HENRY ADAMS, 


abe, See L a 


Sash Window Sections. 


BatTu.—G. W. P. writes : “ The accompanying 
drawings show two sections of a framed sash 
window (not reproduced). They form part of one 
of my testimonies of studies for the Intermediate 
Examination, R.I.B.A. Are they correct?” 

The section through the head is correct and 
suitable and efficient in construction, but the 
section through sill would be better as shown in 
the first (or top) sketch of those given below. 


G. S. writes: “ Kindly state how to set the 
cased frames of double-hung sashes when fixed 
in the position usual in Georgian work, namely, 
almost flush with the external face of the wall. 
Should the reveal be built straight, or would a 
better form be to (as it were) turn it inside out? 
I am acquainted with many examples both in old 
and new work, but owing to linings, casings, &c., 


insidé 


over, 5 whee in| 


Seclioh through dll 


Section trrough Bab 


cannot discover the method by which the 
weather is excluded. Could you publish some 
sections through jamb, head and sill showing 
how this may be satisfactorily accomplished ? 
Also, kindly show an alternative for the sill, 
dispensing altogether with the stone sill, say by 
forming one in moulded brick dressed with lead, 
as in an all-brick building in which the window- 
sills are the only stone employed; the spotty 
effect of these is very annoying to me.” 

The illustrations on this page fully explain 
the usual manner of setting the cased frames of 
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double-hung sashes in the external faces of w 
The reveal is a reverse of that where the frames 
are set back from the face. The face of the 
frames is protected by a lining about lin. 
1jin. from the face of the wall and in aline with - 
the face of the wood sill. In the illustration a 
brick sill is shown, with lead dressed over it. 
The bricks project about 14in. from the face of 
the wall and are rounded on the top edge. The 
lead is let in the interior joint and bent over the — 
bricks, and cut off about fin. below the lower 
edge of bricks to makea drip. The sketches — 
are not drawn quite accurate to scale. : 


eet te Ee - 
Recessed Band Stands. “a 
Monmoutu.—k. J. writes: “Would a band 
stand, circular on plan, with one-half recessed 
in a wall of a building and the other projecting 
asa semicircular ring of columns, pe likely to_ 
give good results from an acoustical point of — 
view if the floor and flat ceiling were constructed 
of wood? What is the average floor space 
allowed to each performer in a band?” “oS 
The acoustical result of any new form of 
plan is difficult to predict. The form of band-— 
stand you propose would, we think, give good 
results, but it is not the best shape, for though 
the enclosure of one-half would tend t> throw 
the sound out, the flat roof would tend to deflect 
the sound ssmewhat too sharply downwards, 
and would not carry nearly so faras a reces3 
semicircular in plan with roof curved ellipti- 
cally. The average floor space allowed for each 
performer in a band is 3ft. by 3ft. i 


Some Margate Buildiags suitable for Measurement, 
Lonpon, N.—R. A. B. writes: ‘ Kindly name~ 
some buildings in the neighbourhood of Margate 
suitable to measure for the R.I.B.A. Inter 
mediate Examination.” ; ae 
The following churches are all more or less 
suitable for purposes of measuring up :—St. John’s 
Church, Margate, the exterior of which is almost 
entirely modernised, though some of the windows. 
retaia their origimal rectilinear tracery. There — 
are some trefoiled lancet windows south of the — 
chancel, having good mouldings and shafts to — 
the interior. The nave is of seven bays, with — 
arches of various characters; on the south they — 
are all pointed, some of very plain Early 
English character, without m>uldings, the pies 
being mostly octagonal; on the north the piers” 
are mostly circular, with Early English capitals. 
St. Peter’s Church, in a village of the same 
name, is situated close to Broadstairs, and contains 
a considerable amount of Norman and LHarly 
English work, and some of later date. The 
tower has a curvilinear window of three lights 
on the west side. Many of the windows have 
lost their original tracery, which has been 
replaced by modern restoration. All Saints’ 
Birchington, is a good cburch, mainly rectilinear _ 
in style. The tower is, however, Early English. 
The church of St. Mary, Minster, is one of the 
finest churches in Kent, the nave being a fine 
specimen of pure Norman work and the chancel 
ot beautiful Karly English, as also are the tran- 
septs, though much plainer in style. Most of 
the window tracery has been restored, but some 
of the original still remains, Canterbury is but 
a short train journey from Margate, and should 
certainly be visited, as also should Barfreston, 
whose church is a: beautiful specimen of highly- 
decorated Norman work. G, A Tau 


Drawings becoming the Property of the Architect. 


SHREWSBURY.—ENQUIRER writes: “ What 
legal cases are there, and where can I find them, 
proviog that all contract drawings, details and 
specification are the architect's property?” 

The case of Hbdy v. McGowan, reported in 
the “ Times”? for November 17th, 1870, decided 
that if an architect prepared plans and the 
work was not proceeded with, the employer 
could claim the plans upon payment of the 
architect’s fees. If, however, the architect is 
engaged not particularly to prepare plans, but 
to design and carry out the erection of a build- 
ing, which he could do without any plans what- 
ever, we do not think the architect could be 
made to give up the plans, but a cas2 has not 
been decided on these lines. Several provincial 
cases have been decided in which the architect 
had to give up the plans after the building was 
erected, but these form no precedent, and we 
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hink would be reversed on appeal. Our reasons 
r believing the drawings are the private pro- 
of the architect were given on p. 214 of 
sue for November 6th, 1901, At the same 
, it is always best to include a clause in the 
eral conditions stating whose property the 
irawings are, and put a note to the same effect 
np each contract drawing. 


ut 


x Roof Construction. 

- CHAGFORD.—ARTISAN writes : ‘Kindly name 
2 took dealing with the practical construction 
of a roof.” 

“Roof Carpentry,” by G. Collings, price 2s. 
This can be obtained from Mr. B. T. Batsford, 
91, High Holborn, W.C. 


an Metrical Equivalents for English Tables. 


_ Bouron.—H. H. C. writes: “I am about to 
so abroad to work as an architect in a country 
which uses the metrical system, and so far I 
have’ been unable to find any tables to corre- 
ond with our ‘Hurst’ or ‘Molesworth.’ The 
_ latter's ‘ metrical tables’ do no more than com- 
pare one system with the other. For instance, 
* Hurst’ tells us that cast-iron weighs 450lbs. per 
cub, ft. The ‘metrical tables’ say how many 
lbs. there are in a kilogramme and how 
many cub, ft. in a stere, but what 1 want is a 
work which tells how much cast-iron weighs in 
kilogrammes, &c., per cub. metre.” 
- We do not know of any book in English 
which will give the information you require. 
French works on construction, of course, give 
‘such information, but there are no books exactly 
equivalent to Hurst and Molesworth. The re- 
ducing of English measurements into their 
metric equivalents is easily done, and the best 
method we should suggest would be to work out 
the calculations in English and turn the results 
only into metric equivalents, 


a Purifying Water from Iron. 
_ BrRIGHTON.—G,. B.S. writes: “ Kindly explain 
how to purify water from traces of iron ata 
jarge steam Jaundry with which we are con- 
nected. The water at present causes stains to 
appear on the linen, and it has been found im- 
possible to use it from the well sunk for such 
purpose. The pumps raise the water up to two 
—500gal. tanks (1,000 in all), whence it is carried 
to the washing machines, &c., and it has occurred 
to us that s me treatment may be possible while 
_ the water isin the tanks.” 
It is d-sirable to ascertain by chemical analysis 
whether the iron is originally contained in the 
water of the well, or whether it is imparted 
thereto by standing in the iron pipes and tanks, 
and also what percentage of iron exists. If the 
water in the well is so impregnated as to stain 
clothes there is no likelihood of being able to 
_ remove the iron by any chemical or mechanical 
means. It might possibly be utilised asa chaly- 
_ beate water if it can be served cold in a smart 
pavilion, with other attractions. 
u HENRY ADAMS, 


LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL. 


A MEETING of the executive committee was 
‘ held at the Church House, Liverpool, last 
week, Mr. R. Gladstone in the chair, 
_ It was reported to the committee (a) that in 
answer to the advertisement inviting architects 
_to submit drawings or other illustrations of their 
works for the examination with a view to the 

selection of the architects to compete in the 
- final competition, 102 portfolios had been received, 
_ Of these seventeen are from foreign countries 
and eighty-five from Great Britain. Of the 
latter, one is from Ireland, eight are from 
Scotland, and seventy-six from England; of 
_ these last, eight are the works of Liverpool archi- 
tects. (+) That by the courtesy of the library 
committee, the designs are being hung in the 
vacant rooms of the Autumn Exhibition, and the 
selections from those sent in will cover the walls 
of no fewer than threelarge rooms. For obvious 
Teasons the committee consider it undesirable 
to admit the general public to view the drawings 
at the present stage. The architectural advisers 
essrs. G. F. Bodley and R. Norman Shaw) 
arranged to proceed with the examination 
e drawings this week, and will report in 
course to the executive committee. 
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Keystones. 


New Public Baths, Library and Assembly Rooms 
at Bootle have been erected in Marsh Lane. 

New Fire Station —A new fire station is in course 
of erection by the Works Department of the 
london County Council, at the junction of 
Grafton Square and Old Town, Clapham. 


A New Hydropathic at Buxton is being built in 
London Road. Messrs. Garlick & Flint, Buxton, 
are the architects, and Mr. Dickenson, Derby, 
is the contractor, There will be about sixty 
bedrooms, 

The Suggested County Hall.—At a very early 
date the Special Offices Committee of the London 
County Council will bring up a report recom- 
mending that a site on the Hmbankment 
Gardens should be appropriated for the erection 
of the County Hall. A perspestive view of the 
proposed building, which will almost face 
Cleopatra’s Needle, has been submitted to the 
committee, and has been generally approved. 

A List of Ancient Buildings in or near Newcastle- 
on-Tyne compiled for the use of architectural 
students by Mr. Fred. W. Morgan has been 
published and presented to the members of the 
Northern Architectural Association by Mr. J. 
Walton Taylor, F.R.I.B.A. It is neatly pro- 
duced and gives most of the Roman, Pre-Con- 
quest, Norman, 13th, 14th, 15th, 16th, 17th and 
18th-century-work in the district, arranged in 
sequence, 

A New Miners’ Institute at Haston, near 
Middlesbrough, The building has been built by 
Messrs. Rage, of Normanby, and consists of a 
ground floor, containing a games room, billiard 
room, and reading room. Upstairs are class and 
committee rooms, which by means of a removable 
partition can be converted into a lecture hall, 
capable of accommodating about 200 persons. 
There is also to be a library in connection 
with the Institute. The architect is Mr. C, 
Mc Dermit. : 

Porcelain Tower.—The models and plans for 
the porcelain tower which it is proposed to erect 
on the site of the “‘ Lantern of Diogenes” in the 
park at St. Cloud, Paris, will shortly be sub- 
mitted to the Minister of Public Instruction. 
Trials are to be made with various materials 
during the winter, and the work will be begun 
next spring if the money is voted by Parliament. 
The tower is to be 146ft. high and 26ft. in cir- 
cumference. The surface will be covered with 
thirty thousand plaques of Sevres china, the 
designs being in light shades of turquoise blue, 
emerald green and coral pink. The making of 
the plaques will be spread over about five years, 
so as not to interfere with the ordinary working 
of the famous factory at Sévres. 

St. Botolph, Bishopsgate.-- The parishioners are 
much concerned about the safety of their in- 
teresting old church in consequence of the 


“proposed construction of three tube railways. 


At a vestry meeting it was reported that owing 
tothe opposition which had been raised by the 
parish officers two out of the three Bills which 
were presented to Parliament had been dropped. 
The North-Hast London Railway will, however, 
run a tube railway through Bishopsgate Street, 
and it is feared that the church tower may be 
in danger. Clauses have been added to the Bill 
providing that 20ft. of London clay must be 
left between the lowest part of the tower of the 
church and the top of the railway, and the parish 
has been protected against any expense which 
may be caused by disturbances, 

A New Village Hall at Scarning has been erected, 
It is a beginning in the work of making village 
life more attractive to the dwellers in the 
villages. The hall, and four five-roomed cot- 
tages, the rents of which will be used for the 
maintenance of the hall, have been erected on 
an acre of land, from the designs of Mr. Edward 
Boardman, by Mr. W. J. Larner, of East Dere- 
ham. The hall is substantially built of red 
bricks and flint, covered in with Bridgewater 
tiles. It contains an entrance hall and lobby, 
and a large general room about 25ft. by 30ft., 
which by means of folded doors may be divided 
into two rooms. At one end is asmall platform, 
and at the other a gallery approached from the 
entrance hall, There are also a committee- 
room and kitchen. The large room contains 
two fireplaces, and is lighted by leaded windows 


The Holly-house Infectious Hospital, Aughton, 
has been extended by the addition of a new 
pavilion. Mr. Rawcliffe and Mr. Seward were 
joint architects. 

The Hindley and Abram Grammar School near 
Wigan is being extended by the addition ofa 
laboratory, lecture room, covered playground, 
and other rooms at an estimated cost of about 
£1,600. 

At Newport (Mon.) Workhouse a new dining hall 
has been erected. It is 75ft. long by 37ft. wide, 
and about 35ft. high to the apex of the roof. It 
will accommodate about 400 inmates at. the 
tables. Mr. Benjamin Lawrence was the archi- 
tect, Mr. Dyson Parfitt the contractor, and 
Mr. W. B. Partington the clerk of the works. 

New Public Baths at Liverpool are being erected 
on a site 6,500 sq. yds, and has a frontage to 
Listerdrive of 226ft. The buildings are set 
back 100ft. from the line of the street, provision 
being made for one swimming bath 60ft. by 30ft., 
one swimming bath 75ft. by 35ft., and 27 private 
baths. Space is also reserved for an additionai 
swimming bath when required. The estimated 
cost of the establishment is £24,000. The plans, 
&¢., were prepared by the baths engineer, Mr. 
W. R. Court, Mr. Isaac Dilworth, of Wavertree, 
being the contractor. 

A New Nurses’ Homes at Guy’s Hospital has been 
erected. Tue structure is of red bricks and 
white stone. Every nurse has a separate bed- 
room. A general dining hall, a sitting-room, a 
tea-room, and a reading- and writing-room are 
provided. On the baszment floor there is a 
swimming bath. An extensive engine- room 
provides motive power for light (all electric), 
and heat and for the lift. The total number of 
separate bedrooms provided for the nurses is 
210. The cost of the building has exceeded 
£60,000. 

An Architect's Death—Among the gentlemen 
summoned on the grand jury at the Middlesex 
Sessions last Saturday week was William Henry 
Harroway, an architect, of Winchester Road, 
Willesden. He did not arrive to time and was 
fined £10, His non-attendance was accounted 
for by the fact that he was about to enter the 
Guildhall, Westminster, in answer to the sum- 
mons, when he fell and expired immediately. 
The moment he fell, the police carried him to 
the Westminster Hospital adjoining, but he was 
dead on arrival. 

The ‘‘People’s Bath” at Liverpool has been 
opened in Beacon Street. The building com- 
prises seventzen shower and spray baths, and 
two ordinary slipper baths. Mr. W. R. Court, 
the baths and washhouses engineer, was the 
architect. Messrs. Tomkinson & Sons, Dansie 
Street, were the contractors for the building 
work, Mr. Watkinson for the baths fittings, 
Messrs. Bradford & Oo. for the engineering and 
laundry fittings, and Messrs, John Gibbs & Son 
for the atmospheric heating. The total cost is 
£3,500, not including the cost of the site. 

_A Monument at Carlisle has been erected as a 
memorial of Queen Victoria. The memorial 
consists of a bronze statue of her Majesty, 
13ft. high, placed upon a 17ft. pedestal of grey 
Aberdeen granite. It is by Mr. Brock, K.A., 
and is a replica cf the monument of the late 
Queen which he executed for Hove after the 
Diamond Jubilee. The site is in the garden 
portion of the Carlisle Public Park, and has for 
background the walls of the ancient castle and 
the trees around it. The cost of the statue was 
£1,500. There are four bronze emblematic 
panels in the die of the pedestal. 


The new Grand Hotel, Lianiudno, was opened 


recently. This hotel is the largest in North 
Wales, providing accommodation for 200 guests, 
and is located at the foot of the Great Orme, 
near the Pier Pavilion. The main part of the 
building, somewhat Georgian in style, is of 
stone, but above the fourth storey the facade 
is treated with a pebbled surface. The windows 
are fitted with green shutters in the Coutinental 
style. The entrance hall is in the Georgian 
style, with a domed roof, supported on pillars in 
stone and marble. The floor is composed of 
marble of different colours. The dining-room 
faces the sei, and is nearly 100ft. lopg. The 
building, which has cost over £100,000, has been 
erected and completely equipped by Waring & 
Gillow, Ltd.,of London and Manchester. Mr. 
Doyle, of Liverpool, was the architect. 
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At the Church of All Hallows, East India Dock 
Road London, a side chapel with a holy table is 
to be constructed. 


A Marble Statue of King Edward VII. at Cape- 
town is to be erected by the Coronation Cele- 
brations’ Committee, and Mr. W. Goscombe John, 
A.R.A., has been commissioned to execute it. 


Mr, James Cheetham, J.P., architect, of Park 
Hill, Rochdale, died recently at the age of sixty- 
nine. For twenty-five years he was a member 
of the Rochdale Town Council, serving for years 
as aldermen. In 1893-4 he was elected mayor. 


Maldens and Coombe Urban District Council 
Offices Competition—Mr. Sidney R. J. Smith, 
the assessor of the designs submitted for the 
proposed public offices, has awarded the first 
premium of £25 to Mr. Hope, the second pre- 
mium of £10 to Mr. Troup. 


A New Building for the Victoria Hospital for 
Children is being erected in Tite Street, Chelsea, 
S.W. It will contain six large wards, with 
ninety-six beds, sixteen in each ward. 
top of the buildiag will be three small self- 
contained isolation wards for infectious cases. 


A New Wesleyan Chapel at Hawksworth is to be 
erected to accommodate 120 persons, with a 
small Sunday school and minister’s vestry. The 
building will be in the Gothic style of architec- 
ture from designs by Messrs. Walker & Collin- 
son, of Bradford. The tenders accepted amount 
to about £870. 


A New Board School at Sunderland has been 
erected on the High Barnes estate at the south- 
west end of the town. The schools are in two 
blocks, one providing for infants and junior 
mixed, and the other for senior boys and girls. 
On the ground-floor of each block the main 
feature is the centre hall, approached from 
Wycliffe Road, and connected with the adjoin- 
ing classrooms. The hall in each case is 53ft, 
by 29ft., and by including two classrooms, by 
opening two movable screens at either end, can 
be extended to over 100ft.in length. In addi- 
tion to the hall and two classrooms, there are 
other six classrooms on the ground floor, each 
capable of accommodating sixty or eighty 
scholars seated at dual desks, and having a left- 
handed light. Lavatory and cloak-room accom- 
modation is provided at either end of the block 
immediately adjoining the staircases, which are 
constructed of fireproof material, and divided 
into sections so as to be of easy ascent. The 
first floor follows on the lines of the ground 
floor, with the exception that the hall has in 
each case an open roof. The insides of the 
classrooms have glazed brick dadoes, but the 
corridors, si\aircases, cloak-rooms, &c., are carried 
on in ordinary red brickwork, pointed, and 
with brown-glazed dadoes. One corner of the 
building is erected for the purpose of a cooking 
centre and accommodation of the caretaker. 
The whole of the external walls are built in red 
bricks with moulded brick dressings. The 
building has cost about £20,000. Messrs. W. & 
T. R. Milburn were the architects, Mr. J. Elrick 
was the builder, Mr. J. B. Wilkinson plumber, 
and Mr. A. J. Carter clerk of works, 


Mr. Carnegie’s Grants to Libraries—Mr. A. 
Carnegie, who recently gave £6,000 for library 
purposes in Aberdeen, has increased his dona- 
tion to £10,500. Mr, Carnegie has promised a 
gift of £8,000 to Barry for the purpose of pro- 
viding a public library building on condition 
that a site is provided. The offer has been 
accepted. Mr. Carnegie is giving £15,000 for 
the erection of two free library buildings in 
Paddington, conditionally upon the borough 
council providing a site and undertaking the 
maintenance and provision of books. The pro- 
posal will be submitted to the council at an 
early date. Hevhas offered £5,000 for the erec- 
tion of a public library at Hartlepool. A special 
meeting of the general purposes committee of 
the Wakefield Corporation was held recently 
to consider the offer of Mr. Carnegie to 
provide £8.000 for the erection of a free public 
library building for Wakefield on condition that 
the city adopted the Free Libraries Act, levied 
the maximum assessment and furnished a suit- 
able site. It was resolved to accept the offer 
and to take the necessary steps to adopt the Act, 
and a committee was appointed to consider the 
question of a site. Mr, Carnegie has also offered 
to erect libraries at Bridgend and Larne. 


At the | 


A Seamen’s Institute at Manchester is being 
erected at a cost of about £4,000, 

Bethel New Church, Bradford, is being erected 
at the junction of Ryan Street and St. Stephen’s 
Road, There will also be a Sunday school. 
The church and schools are designed in a plain 
treatment of early English Gothic. There will 
be a five-light centre window in the front gable 
to Ryan Street, with a square tower at the 
angle, which it is intended to finish with a spire 
in wood and green Westmorland slates. The 
church wilt provide accgmmodation for 420 
persons. The contractors for the various por- 
tions of the work are Messrs. J. Moulson & Sons, 
Mr. J. Bolton, Mr. T. Bolton, Mr. G. Wilkinson 
and Mr. J. H. Sharp. Mr. W. S.. Braithwaite, 
of Leeds, is the architect, 


A New Church in York is being erected for the 
Leeman Road district. The new charch will 
be known by the name of St. Barnabas, The 
cost of the building is estimated at about 
£3,800. The building will be of red bricks 
throughout, in Gothic style, with brick traceried 
windows. It will consist of a chancel, 32ft. by 
25ft., nave 75[t. by 25ft., aisles, organ chamber, 
and clergy and choir vestries. The accommo- 
dation will be for about 360 worshippers. The 
architects are Messrs. Hornsey & Monkman, 
York. Mr. A. Lyons, of Norton, is the con- 
tractor for all trades except joiner’s and 
plumber’s work, which have been entrusted to 
Mr. W. Usher and Mr, J. H. Shouksmith, of 
York, respectively. 

A New Roman Catholic Church at Keyham has 
been erected in Ocean Street. It is a lofty 
building in the Gothic style of architecture, and 
has been built of local limestone with Bath- 
stone dressings. The building comprises a nave, 
with two aisles and chancel, and the entrance 
is through a porch in the west end. There are 
clearstory windows. Seating accommodation 
has been provided for nearly 600 persons, the 
seats being open and of pitch-pine. In the 
chancel an altar of oak has been erected. 
Adjoining the church a presbytery is in course of 
erection, and land has been enclosed on which it 
is intended shortly to build day schools. Exclu- 
sive of the site, the church has cost about £5,000 
and the presbytery an additional £1,300. The 
church has been built by Mr. R. G. Jenkins, 
contractor, Devonport, from the designs of the 
Very Rey. Canon Scoles. 


“WOODSIDE,” CHILWELL, NOTTS: FRONT ENTRANCE. 
ARTHUR MARSHALL, A.R.1.B.A., ARCHITECT. 


Surveying & Sanitation. 


Mr. E. F, Spurrell, assistant surveyor of the 
Holborn Borough Council, has been presented 
with a dem'-hunter gold watch by his colleagues 
past and present in commemoration of the 
twenty-one years’ service he has completed. 

The Enclosing of Stonehenge—The Commons ~ 
and Footpaths Preservation Society held its — 
annual meeting recently. Mr. G. J. Shaw 
Lefevre, in moving the adoption of the report, 
said that with regard to the rights of way at 
Stonehenge the Society had given serious con- 
sideration to the matter. They contended that 
the fencing which had been erected was 
absolutely illegal and ought not to be permitted. 
The question would shortly be under the con- 
sideration of the County Council, and the society 
were determined to fight it out. Mr. EH. N. 
Buxton’s scheme. for reconstituting Hainault 
Forest, Hssex, was one of the greatest that had 
been undertaken in or near London since the 
purchase of Epping Forrest. To complete the 
purchase of that extensive park a smal] sum 
was still needed. 3 

The Sanitary Inspectors’ Conference was held in 
Southport on July 4thand 5th. A paperwasread 
by Mr. H. Spears, chief sanitary inspector of West 
Bromwich, on “Standards in Public Health 
Work.” His conclusions were that, to secure 
the adoption of such refcrm, it was necessary 
that a minister and board of health should be 
appointed, to whom should be transferred all 
duties now performed by the Local Government 
Board, the Home Office and the Board of Agri- 
culture which in anywise affected health, whether 
in the home or the workshop, and the admini- 
stration of the Food and Drugs Act. Also, that 
such board should at the earliest possible moment 
formulate a new set of standards, which should 
be absolutely authoritative, but which should be 
capable of modification from time to time. To 
secure uniformity of application, the author 
advocated the gradual reduction of the authori- 
ties responsible for sanitary administration, until 
at last one body should be responsible for both 
formulation and application of standards, a 
vigorous protest being made as to the inappli- 
cability of the principle of local option to such 
matters of Imperial import as public health. 


— = 


‘*W oodside,’’ Chilwell. 


£ OODSIDE,” Chilwell, 
Notts., was designed 
by, and is the residence of, 
Mr. Arthur Marshall, 
A.R.I.B.A, It is a come 
fortable house where every 
care has been taken to make 
labour and service as easy as 
possible. The hall is entirely 
panelled in oak—walls, floor 
and ceiling—with a fireplace 
in grey-green glazed bricks 
built around a “well fire”’: 
a similar treatment is adopted 
in the dining-room, which is 
8ft. 6in. high. In the draw- 
ing or music-room the wains- 
coting is of American walnut, 
the floor being of oak and 
teak blocks, while’ the 
entrance lobby walls are lined 
with alabaster fixed with 
gunmetal bosses, and tne 
kitchen, scullery, larder and 
bathroom lined with white 
glazed bricks. The larder 
shelving, wash-tubsand sinks * 
are in white glazed earthen- 
ware. Upstairs the accom- 
modation consists of five 
bedrooms, bathroom, tank- 
room and a large studio. The 
whole of the ground floors are 
formed of Stuart’s grano- 
lithic stone 3in. thick, sup- 
ported on 44in. corbel courses 
on the walls, with a space of | 
3ft. or 4ft. beneath. Under — 
the floors the heating pipes 
are carried, so that the air is 
always warm and dry. 
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New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
August 18th. 

1901.— Cement Kilns, — 13,413. F. KIvsy, 
Pylle, near Shepton Mallet, Somerset. The kiln 
is of brickwork about 3lt. by 3ft. by 6ft. high, 
with parallel sides, and is arranged for a forced 
draught. 

Street Gulleys—15,098. M. Brook, 66, King 
Street, Huddersfield. Inside the gulley is fixed 
(when required) a packed flange covering the 
outlet and connecting with a pipe that projects 
outside and is connected with the flushing hose. 
By these means the whole pressure of the water 
is exerted at each flushing and there is no 
escape. 

Paint Sprayers.—22,575, W. SEEBOLD, 96, 
Heidenkampsweg, and C. G. A. MARTIN, 35, 
Hammerlandstrasse ; both of Hamburg. The 
paint is held in a cast-iron container, attached 
to the side of which is a storage cylinder for 
compressed air. The apparatus is thus very 
portable. In the end of the nozzle is a central 
diffusing pin, and the spray can be regulated by 
sliding the cap on the nozzle. 

1902.—Water Valves.—2,657. A. STROMBERT 
and R. RoTH, both of 17, Rue St. Paul, Antwerp. 
Between the tap and the service-pipe an auto- 
matic stop-valve is fixed. Thisis actuated when 
the tap is removed, so that there is no necessity 
to shut off the supply when executing repairs. 

Apparatus for Laying Concrete. - 3,976. J. T, 
DEMPSEY, 650, South First Street, Kansas City, 
U.S.A. The materials are discharged into small 
buckets which run on a line of rollers laid on 
the ground. At the end of the line the bucket 
is tipped and is returned empty on rollers 
arranged at the side of the first set. The whole 
is portable. 

Concrete Iron Arches.—6,871. J. JAEGER, 4, 
Pelikanstrasse, Zurich. The arches, instead of 
resting on girders, are arranged between ribs 
strengthened at the top with a metal bar. 

Earthenware Pipe Joints.— 8,563. J. TANSLEY, 
2, Westbourne Road, Bedford. This invention 
relates to improved mechanism by which pipes 
with a bayonet jointing can be produced at a 
low cost. The slots and lugs are formed in 
connection with an ordinary extrusion pipe 
press. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
August 25th. A swmmary of the more important 
of them will be given next week, The name in 
italics is that of the communicator of the in- 
vention. 

1901.—12,698, EWEN, glass grooving, cutting, 
bevelling and ornamenting. 13,019, GREGORY 
& MORTIMORE, ventilating seweis, drains, &c. 
13,076, Meir, tile-emaking machine. 14,533, 
LEWIN & LEWIN, ball-taps. 14,551, BARWELL, 
BARWELL, KIMBERLEY & SMITH, chandeliers, 
electric-light fittings, kc. 14,689, OATES, chim- 
ney pot. 15,662, Diss, combined camber beam 
and supporting devices for turning arches. 
15,887, KILEY, drain traps. 15,972, TEMPLE: 
TON, cramping device. 16,136, WILSON, sup- 
porting tramway rails and securing their joints, 
16,213, BATES, valves or cocks. 16,215, BRID- 


DEN, pipe-union seal attachment. 16,484, 
WHITE & COATES, water sprayers. 16,491, 
GILBERT, incandescent gas lighting. 16,594, 


GARVENS, pumps. 17,654, ALFORD & MARTIN, 
ventilation by window openings. 18,087, KuGH- 
LER, safety appliances for elevators, 19,108, 
CAMPBELL & GALLOWAY, ranges. 20,643, BER- 
HENKE, apparatus for drying bricks, &c. 23,294, 
IMMICH, earth conductors for lightning con 
ductors. 26,095, WATTS, comb.nation pocket 
wire cutters. 

1902.--4,488, GILFILLAN, free-arm drawing 
board. 6,665, HeESCH & LANGE, recording 
hoisting devices, 7,594, LEDRU, acetylene gas 
generating plant. 7,739, GRAHAM, covering for 
floors. 8,276, WINTER, warming apparatus for 
rooms. 9,017, FAWCETT, PRESToY & Co., LTD., 
& BOWERS, manufacture of slabs or blocks. 
10,072, CLASSEN, disc for polishing marble 
plates. 10,088, THOMPSON (fichter), artificial 
pavements. 10,310, STAPLETON, tripods for 
surveyors’ levels, kc. 10,356, KEYES, manufac- 
ture of plate glass. 10,606, CHAFFER, door 
bolts. 11,186, Ror, securing and stretching 
paper cn drawing boards. , 


SOUTH KENSINGTON - 
EXAMINATIONS. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS IN BUILDING 
CONSTRUCTLON.— HONOURS : Part II. 


[The questions and answers in the Elementary 
Stage were published in our issue for May 
7th last ; those in the Advanced Stage in 
our issue for May 14th; and those in 
Honours, Part I., inour issue for May 28th. | 


DIVISION I. 

61, Answer only one of the following («) 
or (b) :— 

(a) What are the Elgin Marbles? Where are 
they? To what building did they mainly belong? 
Who were the architects of the building? And 
who was the sculptor who had supervision and 
control of the sculpture? or (80) 

(>) Sketch a Greek Ionic capital. (Credit 
will rot be given for the sketch if it is carelessly 
done.) (80) 

(a) 1. Sculptures in marble brought from 
Greece by Lord Hlginin 1805. 2. In the British 
Museum, 3. To the Parthenon, Athens, 4. 
Callicrates and Ictinus, 5. Phidias. 

(4) (See accompanying illustration. The 
sketch should show that the student has an 
exact knowledge of an Ionic capital.) 


| rubble in faces. 


| from the uncoursed masonry, 
| along top corners and smooth-dressed on top. 


bd. Henry VII.'s Chapel. 3, The western towers ; 
Early Perpendicular. 

(b) Heavy battered towers in Egyptian 
architecture. (See accompanying illustration.) 
The walls are carved, showing various figures 
(one carving sketched): there are also door 


| openings (not shown). 


DIVISION II. 


63. Write full instructions for a specification 
for a bridge of a single arch to carry a 20ft. 


| roadway over a stream (the instructions should 


refer to the general conditions of the contract 
as well as_.to the actual works, but they are to 
be no more detailed than is necessary to enable 
an assistant to draw up the full specification). 
The centre line of the stream makes an angle of 
60 degs. with that of the road: there is a good 


| rock foundation at the level of the bed of the 


stream ; abutments 6ft. high (to springing from 
rocky bed): span, at right angles to centre line 
of stream, 20ft. : arch segmental on cross-section, 
at right angles to the centre line of the stream, 
having arise of 8ft.: banks of stream 6ft. over 
bed, 30ft. from bank to bank. The road and 
fences are carried on filling which slopes 1 to 1 
to level top of river banks. The general work 
is to be masonry, vuilt with Portland-cement 
mortar, showing squared uncoursed wide-joiuted 
Copings to be through stones, 
not laid on a prepared continuous bed, but rising 
chisel-drafted 


The sheeting is to be of blue bricks in cement- 
mortar. Make such sketches as will sufficiently 
direct your office assistant to make accurate 
drawings. (80) 
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SOLUTION TO QUESTION 61(d). 


*¢2. Answer only one of the following (a) 
or (b) :— 

(a) Plan of Westminster Abbey. 
style is the greater part of the building? 
Transfer the plan to your paper. Indicate 
where you would take a friend to show him 
(a) Saxon and Norman work, (/) Late Perpen- 
dicular work. What important portion was 
built in ‘the beginning of the eighteenth 
ceatury,and what style is imitated in this work? 

(80) 

(b) What are pylons? Sketch neatly the 
elevation of a building showing pylons. (80) 

(a) 1, Early English, 2, (Plan not repro- 
duced.) «a. Buildings lying outside the south- 


east corner of the cloisters; old refectory. | 


In what | 


(See sketch on next pige, drawn approxi- 
mately to scale, freenand on squared paper. ) 

The assistant is assumed to know the form 
of specification in general use in the office; and 
it is only necessary to note for his guidance the 
special circumstances of the proposed bridge : 
it is unnecessary to repeat the conditions stated 
in the question. Work to be done by contractor. 

(a) Make contractor responsible for safety of 
the public ; provide for lighting and watching, 
(4) Road traffic must not be interrupted for 
more than one month. (c) Contractor to supply 
all plant, labour, materials; all damming. pump- 
ing, &c.; to serve notices on owners, &c.; to be 
liable for all damages, accidents, storms and 
floods; must not trespass outside limits authorized. 


SOLUTION TO QUESTION 62(d). 
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d) Payment to be in two instalments, viz., 
85 per cent. of the contract sum on’ com- 
pletion of work within two months of the date 
of signing agreement and remaining 15 per cent. 
after two.months. (e) Excavation to be made 
sufficient to get in the masonry and to remove 
any loose or soft material anywhere on the site 
of the works. Refilling earthwork and forming 
roadway; reinstatement; clearing up; filling 
to be of material that will not “settle,” to be 
well rammed; foundation for pitching for 
roadway ; pitching; broken stones 2in. gauge. 
(Assume river shallow and bed favourable.) 
(7) Owing to rock foundation, footings not 
required ; where sloping, to be dressed in steps; 
where loose, removed. (gy) Quality of cement 
snd other material, tests. (/) Masonry, Xc., 
as in question. (i) Carry parapets in continua- 
tion on retaining walls to meet the road fences, 
(7) The road being 26ft. wide inside the fences, 
and the roadway over bridge 21ft., turn out 
parapets at ends and put neat terminal pillars 
oft. Gin. by 2ft. 6in., against which earthen road 
fences finish. (*%) Abutments 5ft. thick of solid 
masonry, with two abutments 4ft. by 5ft. out- 
side. (/} Centering to be sufficient to be true; 
lagging to be fairly close and with good true 
surface. (m) Coursing spirals to be laid down 
truly on lagging for first ring of sheeting. (7) 
Sheetings to be in four half brick rings (thick 
beds and joints everywhere), mortar 3 to 1; 
coarse, sharp, gravelly sand. (v0) Keep stone- 
work clean, leave ends of sheeting bricks uncut. 
(p) Neatly finish wide tuck-pointing. (g) 
Centering strong; lagging fairly close; finish 
of soffit neat, to show bricks. (7) Sheeting 
to be brought up from skewbacks equally so as 
to balance on centering. (s) Complete to satisfy 
engineer in every particular. Penalties —if 
traffic interrupted for more than a month; 
work not completed within a total time of two 
months (leave blanks). 

64. The walls for a stable have been built, and 
a hayloft has been constructed over the stable ; 
this floor has been pugged. Openings have 
been formed for door (7ft. by 4ft.) and two 
windows (each 5ft. by 4ft.) in one side wall 
(long dimension); they are placed symmetri- 
cally with reference to the outside of the wall. 
The space within the walls is 28ft. by 18ft., and 
_ the lower edges of the joists are 12ft. over the 
level of the door sill. Write full instructions 


for a specification for (a) the windows and 
door ; (/) floor and drainuge to be carried to an 
ou'fall through the wall «pposite to the door; 
(c) plastering and such finishing of walls as you 
think advisable; (d@) stall divisions and other 
fittings ; (e) water supply, hay supply, ventila- 


tion, vermin prevention. Draw such neat 
dimensioned sketches as will enable a draughts- 
man to make accurate drawings. (80) 

The stable will be fitted for one stall in centre 
and two loose-boxes. (a@) Frames of windows 
of 4in. by 3in. rebated to take sashes, and with 
cak sills to bed on stone window sills; sashes of 
2in. stuff; lower sash fixed in frame in eight panes; 
dimensions of sash, 3ft. 3in high, 4ft. 2in. wide ; 
top sash, 4ft. 2in. wide, rt. 8in. high (or there- 
about); bed oak sill on stone sill in white lead. 
Stone sill to be weathered to extend inside oak 
sill, and to have in. lip rising inside. Give 
window jambs 60 degs, splay; splay soffit the 
same amount; jamb line with lin. stuff, and 
put 1din. window board (woodwork inside to be 
varnisbed). Top sash to hinge at meeting with 
lower to open inwards for ventilation, with 
curved rack supports. Door to open outwards ; 
lower door 4ft. high in one piece, to open flat 
to wall on heavy cranked hinges. Top portion 
in two parts, each to open back to wall strong 
cranked hinges with fasteners (old-fashioned 
shutter pattern) to keep them open in fine 
weather. You will find working drawings for 
these doors and fastenings—‘' Stables for Mill- 
mount,” drawer 15, (%) Carry 4in. drains direct 
from horse-pot positions through wall to one 
point of wall, so that they may be cleaned out 
from this point on the outside, provide room 
for this purpose, put on grating to keep rats out 
of these drains. Complete 4in. drain trom this 
connecting chamber to outfall, give proper fall ; 
remember ventilation and straight runs. For 
floor put on hard foundation 6in. of concrete 
(Portland cement ; specify quality and tests, &c.), 
pave with best stable bricks, laid to proper falls. 
(¢) Walls inside boxes and across stall te be 
sheeted with ldin. thick tongued and grooved 
sheeting: care to prevent harbour for vermin 
between, and wall solidly fastened at floor. 
Tile walls to loose-box fittings, height over sheet- 
ing—say 2ft. 8in. of tiling. Outside loose-boxes 
finish wall in cement plaster 4ft. over floor to 
ceiling ; render, float and set grey finish, Ceiling 
same, on good double laths, (d) Fit complete 


SOLUTION TO QUESTION 63. 
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——« Co.’s stable fittings. Loose-boxes, 11ft, 
by 13ft. 6in.; stall, 6ft. wide 10ft. deep. (e) 
Bring water supply to side of door; have cock 
outside and c ck inside; see that pipe is out of 
the way of frost. Arrange for hose attachment 
outside and inside. Traps and pigeon ladders at 
ends of gangway for hay supply. Put three iron 
ventilating windows in back wall. ——Co,’s, 
catalogue No. Bottom 9ft. over floor. 

(Vote,—Students are asked to give sketches. 
The sketches should show details of windows and 
door of an ordinary kind ; they are here omitted, 
and reference given to supposed former work at 
Millmount.) 


Division III. 


65, Take accurate quantities for the bridge of 
question 63; price them and write out a 


detailed estimate, (80) 
2 py | a SRG) 5 2 800 Abutments. 
4 9: +} 4 4 576 kuttres-es. 
2 3 je atb 3 2,790 Retaining walls. 
4 YE a te oso, 2°5 735 Pillars. 
2 17°5 | 8 3 840 Spandrels, 
2 6L 2 4 976 Parapets. 
8,717 | 322 cub. yds. masonry. 
32 24 1°75 | 1,344 | 49% cub. yds. brick- 
———-—| work in sheeting. — 
2 28 6 336 Face abuts. 
2 60 21 2,520 Faces bridge. 
2 45 4 520 Parapets roadside, 
3,376 | sq.ft. facework, less 
bridge opes. 
2 23 6 276 Bria 
2 11°5 8 184 } me Opes 
460 
2,916 | 324yds. super. face- 
—| work, 
32 24 768 | 854yds. super. face- — 
work intradgs. 
2 68 2 272 | ft. super. dressing 
tops ot parapets. 
30yds. | 7yds. 210 | yds. super. road sur- 
face. 
200 | cub. yds. excavation 
and filiing. - 
Damming, &c. ‘ 
Oentering, watching, © 
risk of accidents, 
reinstating. 


we 


ey 
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_ all to the scale of 54. 
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200 cub. yds. excavation Ist remov- 
ing 2nd filling, 2s. - . -*20 0 0 

210 yds. super. road surface, com- 
plete, 3s. - - - - - 3110 0 
Damming, say : - - =i LO! uOkw CO 
Centering ,, - - - 20) Os 0 
Watching, risk and reinstating - 15 O 0 
322 cub. yds. masonry at 15s. - 24110 0 


494 ,, 4, brickwork in sheeting 
_ at 40s. - - - - - 99 0 0 
324 yds. super. facework at 2s. - © 


Boe. 3 “f »,  intrados,2s. 810 8 
272ft. super. dressing tops of 
parapets, 1s. - a a a 12a 0 
Add profit and contingencies, 15 per 
cent. say - - - - ne Tae oe.) 
£565 12 8 


66, You are commissioned to prepare a design 
with complete drawings and specifications for a 
school to cost £8,000, to advertise and arrange 
for tenders, and to supervise and control the 
work as architect and agent for the proprietors. 
Write out in detail, and as nearly as you can 
in order and sequence, the steps by which you 
will perform this work. You are to treat of 
(a) design ; (4) drawings and copies; (¢) speci- 
fication and copies; (d) quantities and copies ; 
(e) adverti-ement for tenders and selection of a 
contractor; (f) agreement; (7) appointment 
and control of clerk of works; (4) portions of 
the work, such as steam-heating, laundry, electric 
plant, &c., as to which you think consultation 
with specialists necessary. (80) 

Accommodation required considered. See how 
I can most economically place it. 

(a) Cube and see what quaity of work, c., 
I can afford. Submit your rough proposals. 
After discussion, and the final decision arrived 
at as to accommod ition and character of building 
and work, (+) proceed with the regular draw- 
ings: ground plan showing connections with 
other buildings and situation of main building 
with respect to them; plan of each floor and 
roof plan: four elevations, two cross-sections— 
Enlarged drawings of 
such parts as cannot be properly shown to this 
scale. Assuming that the work is to be submitted 
in competition to contractors, every part of the 
work should be carefully made clear by drawings. 
Cornices, mouldings, &c., should be drawn full 
size, and full provision made that there will be 
no cause of complaint in regard toany explanatory 
or subsequent detail drawings; these drawings 
should be finished as tracings, and prints 
should be taken so as to have copies for in- 
tending contractors. (¢) The notes for the 
specification should proceed with the draw- 
ings, and when the drawings are completed in 
pencil the specification should be regularly 


written out trom the notes, and it should be: 


printed or manifoided by means of a typewriter 
and office printer. (d) Copies of the drawings 
and specification should be given to the quantity 
surveyor (or surveyors); he should prepare the 
quantities, which he may either manifold with 
a typewriter or have lithographed from his 
own manuscript. (e) Advertisement should 
state where the proposed building is situated, 
who the persons are for whom it is to be 
built, the date and place of receiving tenders, 
where plans, specifications, &c., are to be seen 
and form of teuder obtained : it should safeguard 
the proprietors against any claims for compensa- 
t on of any kind. ‘* Messis. So-and-So and So-and- 


AND ARCHITECTURAL 


dO 


So, quantity surveyors, have had an opportunity 
of taking the quantities’: the name of the 
architect should be given, (/) The solicitor 
for the proprietors, in consultation with the 
architect, should prepare the contract or agree- 
ment. (g) Clerk of works should be appointed 
by the architect ; he should be absolutely under 
his contro], and dismissable by the architect 
without notice. (h) Definite amounts should 
be named in the specification for the works 
suggested, and they should be executed by firms 
making specialiti-s of these things, the architect 
being empowered to get such expert advice as 
he considers necessary on such terms as may be 
agreed upon. 

67. Describe: (@) Office modes of producing 
multiple copies of drawings, (4) manifolding 
typewriting, (¢) manifolding manuscript, (d@) 
storing drawings so as to be carefully kept and 
easy of access, (¢) arranging files of correspond- 
ence for easy reference in connection with par- 
ticular works, (f) record of certificates, (y) 
record of expenses. (80) 

(a) Tracing: transparent tracing-paper laid 
on drawing and lines traced in Indian ink: 
tracing on stout drawing paper, using glass 
drawing-board and light from beneath, using a 
tracing as a photographer uses a negative to 
print on photographic paper: using tracing to 
produce a negative—white lines on a ‘dark 
brown ground and from this brown lines on a 
white ground : using tracing as a negative gives 
either white lines on blue ground (easiest to 
manipulate) or dark lines on a white ground, 
(>) Six or seven copies may be obtained by 
using six or seven sheets of paper with carbon 
paper between : using prepared tissue to form a 
stencil by typing, then printing through stencil 
with printer's ink. (¢) Form stencil writing 
with steel point on prepared paper, having 
finely-cut file underneath, &c.; print through 
with printer’s ink (this is also available tor 
rough sketches): write with aniline ink and 
transfer writing to a gelatine pad; this will 
now give thirty to forty copies. (d) Keep 
drawings opened flat in drawers, which shouid 
be numbered and referenced. (¢) Have a (file) 
drawer for each work, keep a small memorandum 
book in each drawer, make up the letters of 
each correspondent separately and in order of 
date ; refer to letter-book for replies. (/) Mark 
certificates in pass-book, refer to No. in certifi- 
cate-book, keep block certificates. (gy) Record 
expenses in pass-book and post in ledger. 


*68,. Draw to the scale of 5 elevations of 
fronts A and B of the thatched cottage shown. 
Specify carefully with minute detail (a) the 
operation of thatching, (/) forming reveals to 
door and windows, (c) rough-casting of walls, 
(d) how the surface of the ground is to be 
tinished along the walls. (80) 

(See accompanying iilustrations. ) 

(a) I assume that the timbers have been put 
up, that they are sufficient, and that the founda- 
tion of tough fibrous turf carefully cut in long 
continuous rolls has been properly placed on 
the timbers, which have ben bridged across 
either with branches or with sawn laths The 
best straw for thatching is good long sound rye 
straw : if the thatch is to be as heavy as shown 
in the drawing, it must be put on in several 
coats. (The operation of thatching is described 
in our issue of December 18th, 1901.). Where 
scollops are to be bent sharply they are first 
bruised by striking them with the mallet, 
With good straw properly put on, the thatch 


SOLUTION UC QUESTION 68, 
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should not require any dressing with the knife 
on the finished surface : the eaves will require 
dressing. (+) Rake out the joints well, fix 
pieces of fin, straight edges (nail to walls) to 
give the true ope. Wet well, plaster with 
cement-mortar (3 to 1) between window frame 
and straight edge, float true: remove straight 
edges, trim cement-plaster to show uniform 
edge, which should project beyond face of wall ; 
finish off edge with float. (c) Plaster walls, 
rough float on one coat: throw on rough-cast 
carefully with small wood spades, protect 
windows, doors, &c. (d@) It is inconvenient 
to put eaves gutters to thatched roofs; the 
ground at bottom of wall should be able to 
withstand the drip and plash from the eaves, 
and it should be shaped so that there will be 
little splashing of the water upon the walls, 
The eave should have a good projection (2ft. 
shown on the drawiog). ‘The old plan was to 
neatly pave with rounded water-worn pebbles 
set in sharp clean sand on a hard foundation, 
a margin about 4ft. wide. (The arrangement 
of thatch should be such as prevent drip over 
doors.) 

69. Design a fireplace, grate, mantel, and 
overmantel and cornice in a drawing-room, 
Height of ceiling from floor, 13ft. Sketch so 
much of each proposed separate detail as may 
be necessary to show accurately what is intended 
at every part of the work. These sketches 
should be very neatly done. (80) 

It is unnecessary to give this drawing. The 
design sbould be tasteful: the drawing should 
be neat, and credit may be expected to be given 
for economy o£ work. The drawing should not 
be a picture: it should be a business drawing, 
completely descriptive, with the minimum 
amount of labour on it. 

70. You have to cover a rectangular space, and 
the walls enclosing it, with a wagon roof of 
sheeting felted and the felt tarred. Inside 
dimensions 80ft. by 30ft., walls 18in. thick. 
Write down accurate detailed instructions for 
(a) making and bracing the ribs—with sketches ; 
(+) spacing and bearing on walls; (¢) sheeting, 
felting, tarring ; (d) eaves gutters and spouting ; 
and any details that may occur to you. Make 
the roof thoroughly strong and secure. Take off 
aud make up the quantities accurately, and draw 
up a detailed estimate for the work. (80) 

If it is attempted to cover a plane roof with 
felt it will be found that wind getting inside 
will blow the felt from the sheeting and the 
heads of the nails will be insufficient to keep it 
down. In this respect a curved or wagon roof is 
much better; any wind from the inside blowing 
the felt off at one part tightens it at other parts, 
and the friction of the felt against the sheeting 
adds enormously to the value of the nails. (a) 
There are two ways of constructing these roofs : 
the cheapest way is with ribs 8ft. apart, light 
purlins 4ft. apart, and the sheeting of #in. deals 
bent to the curve nailed to the purlins ; the felt is 
nailed to the sheeting with broad-headed nails ; it 
is given sufficient lap, and it is then well-tarred 
with well-boiled coal-tar, and finally well 
sprinkled with dry sharp sand. The ribs are 
bow-string girders; the curvature need not be 
very considerable, and a bow of 5}in. by lin, 
can easily be bent to it if laid down on a floor of 
planking. The string may also be 53in. by 1}in. ; 
bow and string should be each in one piece of 
clean timber. The bracing may be of 3in. by 
lin. pieces, spiked to the bow and string and to 
each other where they crus3. In making these 
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lattices the positions of the purlins are marked 


on the bow, an angle is chosen forthe bracing | 


which may be slightly varied, but the bracing is 
fixed with reference to the purlin so that a 
normal at the point would bisect the angle and 
the bracing comes upon the string irregularly. 
Another way is to make the ribs lighter, put 
them 4ft. apart, and sheet on them with lin. 
sheeting without purlins. 
plan for the roof of the question. (Vote.—Roots 
of this description are sometimes made covered 
with heavy canvas instead of roofing felt.) 

(>) The walls are finished square and level on 
top, having a 53in. by 3in. wall plate along 
inside face, the 3in. flush with face of wall 
and the 53in. flush with the top; this wall plate 
should be well held down by pieces of 2in. by 
zin. strap iron, looking over it above and weil 


fastened to the wall some distance down, say | 


4ft. The ribs are well fastened down to the wall 
plate, and all care is’taken to provide for a 
possible upward pressure of wind as well as the 
downward pressure. Spaced 4ft. apart from 
centre to centre. 

(c) Sheet with 9in. by lin. boards; take the 
usual precaution to break joint at headings. (I 
assume the sheeting planed inside surface and 
the ribs also planed, so that if care is taken to 
prevent tar touching this “cleaned” timber it 
may in the end be painted.) Nail on the felt 
in horizontal courses, giving 2in. laps, and tar 
the laps; 3in. broad-headed nails; boil the 
tar well, add mineral pitch ; use the tar hot ; 
sprinkle with suitable clean dry sand. (d) 
Owing to careless tarring tar runs into the eaves 
gutters and down spoutings: these should be 
roomy. A pocket should be provided at the 
bottom of each down spout to retain surplus tar, 
and the eaves gutters should have considerable 
fall to the down spoutings. 


Quantities and Estimate, 


£ Bd. 
In one rib 10 cub, ft, sewn timber 
at 3s, - - - - - tte HE uA) 
Carpenter's time making, and nails - 0 15 
Cost of one rib - - . - See wee) 
Say 29 ribs - - . - - 65 5 0 
Sheeting. 80ft. by 38ft., 503 squaies 
lin. sheeting nailed on, at £1 - 3010 0 
Felt, 340 sq. yds, nailed on, at 8d. - 11 6 8 
Tarring at 6d, - - . - - 


I shall adopt this | 


SOLUTION 


TO QUESTION 70, 
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Eaves gutters 5in. half round, 28 
lengths at 2s, - - - Sig OF NY AO 
12 lengths down spouting at 6s.8d. - 4 0 O 

4 heads and 4 shoes at 3s. 6d. and 
2e,2d. - - A < - a be 927s) 
Hooks and fixing - - - Sats 0) 0) 
Wall plates, 20 cub. ft. at 3s. - =a won WO) 1,0 
Fixing wall plates - . - = el 0 20) 

Iron straps, say 30 each 20]b., 600 lbs. 
at 2d. - - - . ° - ee 
Fixing straps - - - . oe ed OC) 0) 
£136 10 4 


New Companies. 


Liftrot, Dawber & Co., Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the business of brick, 
tile and pottery makers and merchants, manu- 
facturers of pipes and artificial stone, marble 
and stone merchants, &c, Capital £1,000 in £1 
shares. 


Rickmansworth Gravel Co., Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of pro- 
ducers of and dealers in gravel, sand, loam, 
chalk, limestone, builders’ materials, &c, Capital 
£5,000 in £1 shares, The first directors are C. 
B. Waller, J.P., A. F. Bolt and W. Stennett, 


G. Pearce & Son, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire as a going concern the 
business of sawmill proprietors, timber mer- 
chants, manufacturers of articles of all kinds in 
which timber is used, now carried on by G. 
Pearce & Son. Capital £2,500 in £1 shares 
(2,000 preference). The first directors are G. 
Pearce, J. Pearce and EH. G. Knights. 


T. Westlake & Co,, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire the business carried on 
by T. Westlake and T, Westlake, junior, at 
Calstock and Gunnislake, Cornwall, and at 
Rumleigh, Devon, as Westlake & Co., and to 
carry on the business of brick and tile, pipe, 
pottery and artificial stone manufacturers, stone 
and marble merchants, &c. Capital £8,000 in 
£1 shares. The first directors are T. Westlake, 


| junior, W. H. Fortescue ai . J. Ashford. 


Albany Stables, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of property 


owners, agents, surveyors, architects, builders, 
contractors, merchants, &c. Capital £1,500 in 
£1 shares. 
Court, H.C. 


Marsh, Son & Gibbs, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire as going concerns the 


business of quarry proprietors, Bath stone mer- 
chants and masons, carried on by Marsh, Son & 
Gibbs, Ltd., at Box, Corsham, Lampley Stoke 
and Bath, and also the business of stone and 
granite merchants carried on by Tildesley, 
Shepherd & Mabson at 11, Great Western Road 
and Mileage Wharf, Paddington, and Canterbury 
Road Wharf, Kilburn, to acquire certain quarries 
at Hartham Park, Corsham, Wiltshire, and a]so 
at Pickwick, Corsham, and, generally, to carry 
on business as stone merchants, dealers in lime, 
cement, bricks, slate and terra-cotta. Capital 
£100,000 in £1 shares (50,000 preference). The 
directors are R, J. Marsh, F. H. Gibbs, J. 
Shepherd, W. W. Mabson, B. D. Pope, and G. A. 
Line. Registered office : Northfield House, Box, 
Wiltshire. 


Co-operative Freehold House Property Investment 
Trust, Ltd, 

Registered to acquire, deal with, work and 
turn io account any real or personal property 
and estates, houses, shops, buildings, freehold, 
leasehold, copyhold or of any tenure ; to lay out 


land for building purposes, and to carry on ~ 


business as water, gas and electrical engineers ; 
builders, contractors and decorators ; dealers 
in building materials, brick, tile and terra- 
cotta makers. ‘Capital £25,000 in Ils. shares, 
Registered office: 64, Mycdelton Square, H.C. 


Italian Sculptured Marble Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire under an agreement 
with Dottridge Brothers the business carried on 
by the Italian Sculptured Marble Co., Ltd. ; to 
develop and extend the same ; and, generally, to 
carry on the business of marble merchants, 
builders, sculptors and masons in the United 
Kingdom or elsewhere ; to erect any buildingr, 
plant and machinery. Capital £40,000 in £1 
shares. Registered office: 283, Kingsland 
Road, N. 


Central Park Estates Co., Ltd. 
Registered to carry on on the Central Park 
Estates, Canvey Island, the business of an 
electric light company ; to acquire and turn to 
account apy real or personal property, lands, 
estates, &e. Capital £15,000 in 5s. shares. 
Registered office : Station Road, Canvey, Hsscx. 


Purfleet Chalk Quarries, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of quarry 
owneis and workers, miners, brick, cement and 
pipe manufacturers, builders, contractors, &c. 
Capital £30,000 in £10 shares. The first directors 
are C. O. Trechmann and O. K. Trechmann, 


Glass Houghton Collieries, Ltd. 


Registered to carry on the business of colliery 
proprietors, miners, engineers, ironfounders, 
smiths, brick, tile,and pipe-makers, lime burners, 
cement makers, &c. Capital £200,000 in 100,( v0 
deferred ordinary and 1U0,000 preferred ordinary 
shares of £1 each. The tirst directors are W. M. 
Wood, H. 8. Childe, H. C. Embleton, and H. W. 
Hollis, Registered office : Glass Houghton Cui- 
lieries, Castlefo1d, 


W. A. Sheppard, Ltd. 


Registered to take over the business of a 
steam-roller and traction engine proprietor, 
haulier, and contractor carried on by W. A, 
Sheppard, of Bath, and to carry on the same 
and any auxiliary business. Capital £2,000 in 
£1 shares. W. A. Sheppard is the first sole 
direcior. Registered office: Bank Chambers, 
Quiet Street, Bath. 


Nock Llantwit Colliery Co., Ltd. 


(Juty 16, 1902. 


Registered office: 9, St. Mildred’s — 


CO ee ee eS 


Registered to carry on the business of colliery _ 


proprietors, coal minerg, ironmasters, elate, slab, 
and stone quarry owners, brickmakers, 
Capital £7,000 in £lshares, Registered offices : 
12, Mount Stuart Square, Cardiff, 


&cCaaam 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
zo “The Editor’ at latest by noon on Monday 7 | 
entended for publication in the fo'lowing Wednesday's | 
gssue, Results of Tenders cannot be accepted unless | 

hey contain the name of the Architect or Surveyor | 
for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may 
be stated will be sent post free on application to the 
Manager, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, Hifingham House 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—For sewerage works at Ashby-de-la- 


Zouche. Mr. J. B. bverard, M.L.C.E., engineer, 6, Millstone Lane, 
Leicester :— 
C. Chamberlain, Leicester... ... ... ... «£1,681 8 8 
Bentley & Loch, Leicester... ... 4... .. 1,046 5 
Johnson & Langley, Leicester... 0 ls 1,623 38 2 
Slater & sons, Ashby-de-la- youch °.. 1,409 16 3 
T. Philbrick, Leicester.. > 1,374 8 6 
J. kK. Hoimes, Leicester. 1,346 U0 U 
KE. Orton, Coalville... 1,245 6 10 
Rk. W. Barker, Harrowgate, Yorks... 1,225 6 U 


BASFORD.—For certain alterations and additions at the work- 
house, fur the Guardians. Mr. W. V. Betts, architect, Bank 
Omces, Old Basford :— 


T. Cuthbert, Hyson Green, Nottingham ... ... £1,300 0 
W. Savage, HySon Green, Nottingham Re ge a a00.. © 
we Hopewell & Son, Old Bastord, Nottingham 1,250 0 

. J. Hutchinson, ‘Old Basford, ‘Nottingnam... 1,214 10 
IL. “Ingham,°* Old Bastord, Nottingham ee 1,200 14 


- Accepted. 


BIRKDALE.—For the erection of a chapel and lodge, Liverpool | 
Road south, for the Urban District Council. Mr. Albert Schofiela, 
architect, 45 Weld Road, Birkdale. Quantities sf the architect:— | 


T. Spencer... ... + £2,u60 0 0 
Halliwell Bros. 1,972 0 0 | 
Duxfield Bros. . 1,¥62 11 8 
Irving & Sous ... aaa 1,84y 12 0 
TY. Wright,* Birkdale ... 1,815 lu U 


= ‘Accepted. " 


BRIGHTON.—For the erection of two new favilions at the 
borough sanatorium, Kear Koad, brighton, and the execution of 
other works in connection therewith. Mr. Francis J. C. May, 
M.1.C.K., F.5.1., borough engineer :— 


Rowland Bros., Horsham ... +». £25,289 


W.& E. Noakes, Eastbourne 23,205 
J. Longley & Co.,* Crawley.. 24,869 
KACO epted, 
CANNOCK (STAFFS). — For alterations, &c. to Rawnsley 


Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, 


Schools, for the school Board. 
ar by ane architects :— 


‘architects, bridge ee W ee y 


J. Dallow .. + £2,495 VU 
Smith @ Son, a- ctu .o. 2,580 0 
W. Wistance .., 2,369 0 
¥. Sprenger 2,044 6 
A.C Hughes .. 1,995 U0 
M. B. Anderson 1,v28 0 
Smith & Son ... 1,u25 0 
L. & K. Barton Coup Nima. tes rey ger 1,915 U 
W. H. Gibbs Sere Mae us 1,870 0 
‘’, Mason,* Hednesford 3. 1,810 0 
Walton bros. 1,787 5 


ie Provisionally accepted. a 
CIRENCESTER.--For re-building the “‘ Brewer’s Arms” Inn, 
Cricklade Street, tor Messrs. . & J. Arkell. Messrs. William 
Drew, M.S.A., ‘& Sons, architects, Regent Circus, Swindon. 
‘Quantities by the architects :— 
G. F. & E. Newcombe ... 1c. see coe ove 
Drew bros. ... meal pie’ peas, ase ‘avs 
Saunders & Sons, Diedisara ee et secatts fx We 
ba Accepted. [All of Cirencester.] 
CONGLETON.—For laying about three miles of 38-inch and 4-inch 
Water-mains in the township of Church Lawton, for the Congleton 
Rural District Council. Mr. C. RK. Hall, engineer, 1 West street, 
Congleton :— 


.. £1,250 
1,230 
1,1vl 


We Lawton, Congleton ner creer afl 475 0 0 

J. Stringer, Sandbach... is. ves see vee 1.148 0 0 | 
1’. Rowland, Sandiway aud diate (dees aan) Anes ek} LOoio! CO. 

Soiee Alonger SeatMap adiawe) leach ibaeltiosan recs 1,180 0 0 

J. Dale, Northwich . a) ceuhuicee Maatieevi Asoo: AGn & 

BP BUrEC,* PiOKO Sam sec esas cnc aces cochilese. 1,008. OF 0 


* Accepted. 


CRICKLADE.—Accepted for the erection of house, Fiddle Farm, | 
Cricklade, for W. Kb. Heberden, Esq., C.B. Messrs. William Drew, 
M.58.A., « Sons, architects, Regent Circus, Swindon :— 


T.L. Franklin, Cricklade... 


DUNDEE.—For the construction of a steel girder bridge over the 
Caledonian (Dundee and Perth) Railway, near Ninewells Junction, 
together with reiative masonry and other works, for the Dundee 
Town Council; (Section No. 1) masonry, &c.; (No. 2) steel, &c. | 
superstructure. Mr. Wm. Mackison, engineer, 91 Commercial | 


+ £425 


Street, Dundee ;— | 


Section No, 1. 


Somervail & Co., Dalmuir... neat eal wep toe, SOO ae O 
R. Sheach, Meadowside...._ see vee vee 4,000 18 5 
a, BEOGE, LGCHOG! ss ese see ijhe “sce: (see 4,456 10 11 | 
J. Birlnie & Co. is se 4,417 U U 
D.K. Symington a 4,314 010 
A. & T. Craig,* West Clepington Road 4,225.17 6 | 
Section No, 
J.O. Brettell, Worcester .. mar tae atte 2,000. rs 0 
Somervail & Co. AS, aac iach eecGeatciA ke ry eat ea 
A. Findlay, Motherwell EP Sart. canta pe aseOw 10-0 
J. Binny & Co... ... nar 1,928 0 0 
RK. Sheach ... ... 1,920 11 UO | 
D. K. Symington 1,918 11 0 
Brandon Bridge Building Co., Ltd. » Mother- | 
well.. ,850 11 0 
Motherwell Bridge Co., Lid, Motherwell . 1,750 0 0 
ie ME OKAIZ: a5 ase as 1,730 0 0 
Beath & Keay . 1,700 11 0 
‘Arrol’s Bridne & Root Co., Ltd. ,* Germiston 
ore 0 


Works, Glasgow... 1,678 
* Accepted. [Rest ‘of Dundee. J 


HENGOED (WALES) .—For the erection of 20 houses at Hengoed, 
for the Hengoed Building Club. Mr. P. Vivian Jones, P.A.s.1., 
ogee Hengoed :— 

T. FF. Howells, Caerphilly ... . £3,990 

. F. Davies & Co., High St., Bargoed, via Cardiff 3,920 

Dz Williams, Elliott’s town, New Tredegar 3,900 

J.H. James,* 13 Kincraig Street, Carditt 3,800 
~ Accepted. 


KINGSGATE.—For the erection of the White Cottage, Kingsgate, 
near Broadstairs, for Mr. A. C. Norman, J.P. Messrs. Swan & 
Norman, archivects, 8 Clifford’s Inn, Temple Bar, E.C. Quantities 
by Mr. James H. Swan :— 


bebe! 


Paramor & Sons .. oo. £2,500 | W. W. Martin ... ... ... 2,457 
Brown & Son... . 2,490] Johnson & Co., Ltd... ... 2,417 
F. G. Minter .. 2,490 


KIRKCALDY  Aasaptad for the erection of new cookery and 
class rooms at Gallatown Public School for the Dysart Burgh 
School Board. Mr. D. Forbes Smith, A.R.I.B.A., architect, Kirk- 
ealdy. Quantities by the architect :— 


Baitour Bros., Masons, Sinclairtown £817 7 0 
D. Wishart, Joiner, Pathhead .. .. .. .. 722 3 7 
Robert Page, Slater, Pathhead... ... ... .. 7% 0 0 
John Eaton, Plasterer, Kirkealdy ee 308 2 0 
Blyth & Dougall, Plumbers, Binclaistown 304 1 7 


£2,229 14 2 


SEOURR UN tse. sai. Mahe) Uohs: 400 


LONDON, W.—For the erection of a new workhouse at Worm- 
wood Scrubbs, for the Hammersmith Board > age = 

Ss. W. Moscrip, Willesden ... isla lneath dea .— 5,270 
Wimpey & Co., Hammersmith * 218, 326 
R. L. Tonge, Jubilee Road, Watford 216,000 
W. Wisdom, Isleworth Pra es 215,000 
Cc. Wall, Chelsea. nv 214,274 
J. XE. Johnson & Son, Leicester |. 212,000 
S$. Santo, Westminster... ... os 209,763 
J. Smith & Sons, Ltd., South Norwood 208,827 
J. Dorey, Brentford aah. wae 208,504 
Cc. Dearing & Son, Islington 208,150 
J. Appleby, Lambeth 208,150 
D.E. Wallis & Sons, Maidstone 207,480 
J. C. Lesher & Sons, Bow . 207,109 
A. KE. Kenneth & Sons, Ltd., W ‘iMesden 205,825 
J.T. Hockley, Brompton .. 205,500 
Pattinson & Sons, Westminster 205,218 
Killby & Gaytord, Worship Street . «« 204,062 
McCormack & Son, Nortapyvonss Street, Ks sSeX 

koad . A vee 208,984 
C.F. Kearney, Kensington 203,403 
C. Lawrence & Sons, City Road, N. + 208,833, 
C. Gray Hill, Coventry eest Sik cng eee) SU DOO 
F.D. Winter, Westminster .. week “aks ans eae 
Holliday & Greenwood, Ltd. , Brixton ah 199,544 
B. E. Nightingale, Albert Embankment 199,268 
Clarke & Randall, Woolwich . 107,744 
J. Shillitoe & Sons, Bury St. Edmunds 195,000 
H, Wilcox & Co., Woly inns sel 193,500 
W. Hopkins, Birmingham ., ms 193 450 
W. Williams, Pontypridd . . 192,420 
T. Row botham, * Coventry Road, Birmingham 187,777 


* Accepted. 


NEWTON ABBOT.—For the following works in the parish of 
Bovey Tracey, for the Newton Abbot Rural District Council: (1) 
the carting and laying and jointing of about three miles of cast-iron 
pipes, 4 in. and 3.in, diameter, toger her with all contingent work 
in connection therewith; (2) the construction of an open 
reservoir, to hold about iy 400,000 gallons, about 24 miles from 
Bovey ‘Tracey :— 


E. k. Lester, London ... at} 820 0 0 
J.C. Laing, Liskeard 5 5,531 1 4 
Hawking & Best, Teignmouth .. 5,518 10 0 
W.C. Shaddock, Plymouth 5,187 lu VU 
Stephen & Son, Ltd, Exeter 4,877 5 5 
Woodman & Son, Exeter + 4,741 12 

M. Bridgman, Paignton an 4,541 16 10 
Dart & Pollard, Paignton .., 4,497 U U 


4,236 10 2 
4,217 12 10 


W. Gibson, Lxeter aa 
A. Jenkins,* Southwell, ‘Notts... 2 
r. Accepted, 


REIGATE (SURREY).—For the erection of a villa at Reigate, 


for Mr. C. E. Robinson. Messrs. Holland & Sons, architects, 

High Street, Newmarket. Quantities not supplied :— 

Buckland # Watersiic ~.. £1,207') G: Martin. (i) .,0c sre) ose 1,148 

Bagully & Sons ... 1,177 | Nightingale & Sons, 

Rk, Killick oo 1,160 Keigate Heettty with, Cr Ley 
* Accepted. 


SOUTHALL (MIDDLESEX) .—For the erection of isolation hos- 
pital, tor the Southall-Norwood Urban District Council. Mr. 
k. T, Lawrence, A.K.1.B A., architect, 22 Buckingham Street, 

YC. :— 

Kimberley, Banbury vee one S11,248 
Kellett, Willesden ... sae RPA 
Higby & Rabson, Thames Ditton 10,835 


Godson, Kilburn’ 1u,319 
Bb. Nightingale a 9,907 
General Builders, Limited | 9,838 
‘VYhomas & Kdge, Woolwich.. mech ade Mite aoe). 1s Aeee 
C. G, Hill, Coventry ves k duab Papal Pavsowsne Sect, eas, | VU10 
G. Minter, Westminster ebans iste aes” uteh ae eee 
C. Yoxall_... dash (ean, case (one 9,471 
A. & 8. Hanson,* Southall 20. 2) Y230 
Almond & Sons, Ponders Mind’ es % 7,917 
* Accepted, 


SPRINGFIELD (near CHELMSFORD) .—For the erection of a 
small detached residence, Queen’s Koad, Springfield, for Mr. 
Leech. Messrs. Clare & Koss, architects and surveyors, pF oe 
tord, und 1 West Street, Finsbury Cireus, K.C.:— 
fn Weight... eh cee pc ERAS [RE SOHMSON. hace! one £690 
W. Fincham ,,, «775 | Moss & Co.* 671 

* Accepted. 


STOCKSFIELD-ON-TYNE (near NEWCASTLE) .—Accepted for 


the erection of a detached house on a new building estate. Messrs. 
Clare & Ross, architects and surveyors, Chelmstord, and 1 West 


Geo. Watson & Son, Stocksfiell «. £798 


SWINDON .—Accepted for additions to No. 27 Curtis Street, for 
Mr. J. H. Carpenier. Messrs. William Drew & Sons, architects, 
Regent Circus, swindon ;— 

Tydeman Bros., Swindon... ... ... 


SWINDON.—For the erection of new stables at the ‘‘ King’s 
Arms” Hotel and ‘‘Lord Kaglan” Inn, Swindon, for Messrs. 
'’. & J. Arkell. Messrs. Williaa Drew, M.S.A., & Sons, architects, 
Regent Circus, Swindon ;— 


Tydemau Bros.... 
c. Williams Sener re to” 
* Accepted, 


SWINDON.—Accepted for the erection of new latrines, Even 
Swindon Schools, for the Swindon School Board. Messrs. William 
Drew, M.8.A., & Sons, architects, Regent Circus, Swindon ;-- 


Tydeman Bros., Swindon .. +» £330 , 
[Four tenders received. 1 


TRECYNON (ABERDARE).--Accepted for the erection of free 
library and public hall at Trecynon, Aberdare. Mr. C, H. Elford, 
M.S.A., architect, Aberdare :— 

D. T. Davies, 73 Mill Street, Trecynon, Aberdare ... 


WALSALL (STAFFS) .—For 
schools and cookery kitchen, Whitehall, 


- Street, Finsbury Circus, E.C.:— 


21412 6 


+. £322 
305 


- £390 
350 


J.bay* 50. 
A, J. Conanns® 
{All of Swindon. } 


£2,059 


the erection of a new infants’ 
Walsall, tor the School 


Board. Messrs. Bailey & McConnal, architecis, Bridge Street, 
Walsall. Quantities By. architects :— 

Smith & Son « w«. £4,846 | W. Wistance + we £4,488 
T. Tildesley ... ... «. 4,707 | T. Mason noe hives dpe e003, 40S 
T.Mallin ... .. «. .. 4,578] Smith & Pitts 4,200 
Willteck'G.Co.. Sic. see Pet J. Dallow ' soe ane 4,124 
We id WEDD) ce? Vice, cae BAD PTS. WH: Gibbs,* Small 

8S. Wootton .., ret Heath, Birmingham 3,999 


Brockhurst & Wood .. < 4,504 * Accepted. 

WEST CORNFORTH (DURHAM’ .—For the erection of a club, 
hall, and manager’s house at West Cornforth, for the Cornforth 
and District Working Men’s Social Club Company, Limited, Mr. 
H. T. Gradon, architect, Market Place, ae — 


Ward Bros., Middlesbrough . £1,993 0 0 
HIP, Lazonby, Ferryhill... ... 1,68) 0 0 
G. T. Manners, Durham 1,649 0 0 
D. D. Hall, Gateshead ., 1,540 0 0 
J.T; Mann, Cornforth .. 1,492 9 6 
R. Telfer,* ‘Spenny moor 1 "426 10 0 


* Accepted. — 

At St. James’s Church, Blackburn, a tower is to 
be added. The plans of Mr. A. R. Gradwell, of 
Victoria Street, were accepted, after reference 
to and approval by Messrs. Paley & Austin, 
church architects, of Lancaster. The tower, 
which will be of stone, will rise to a height of 
85{t., and be surmounted by a slated spire and a 
vane, making a total height of 120ft. 
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FROM WHOM FORMS OF THNDERS MAY BH OBTAINWD 


A. KE. Pridmore, 2 Broad Street Buildings, H.0. 
W. Jenkins, 39 Onurch Streat, Falmouth. 
O. BE. Winter, Town Hall, Haverstock Hill, Hampstead. 


J. 8. Stout, 36 Lowther Street, Whitehaven. 


W. J. Jennings, 4 St. Margaret’s Street, Canterbury. . 
W. Crozier, County Surveyor, Shire Hall, Durham. 


Olerk, Penshurst Parish Council, Penshurst. 


M‘Arthy & Watson, 25 Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 
R. M. Cameron, 24 George Street, Edinburgh. 


E. A. Ffooks, Olerk to Standing Joint Committee, Sherborne, 
R. Ll. Jones, Architect, Station Road, Bala. 

City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

Oity Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 


J. A. Oox, 4 Adam Street, Adelphi, W.O. 


H. W. Ohattaway, Architect, Trinity Ohurchyard, Ooventry, 
T. F. Tickner, 7 Bishop Street, Coventry. 

Giles, Gough & Trollope, 28 Oraven Street, Oharing Oross, W.O. 
J. Miller, 15 Blythswood Square, Glasgow 

J. Li. Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare. 

J. McBean, 1 King Street, Abertillery. 


W. A. Vignoles, Borough Electrical Eogineer, Grimsby. 

Oity Engin<cer, Municipal Builoings, Leeds. 

Giles, Gough & Trollope, 23 Uraven Street, Ohariag Oross, W.O. 

J. R. Brown & Son, Architects, Oastle Street, Luton. , 

T. Wiliiams, Secretary, Upper Owmbran, Wales. 

G. F. L. Giles Harbour Engineer, Belfast. 

R. & S. Williams, Architects, Borough Chbs, Wharton S8t., Cardiff. 
H.J. Hagger, Vestry Clerg, Parish Offices, Liverpool. 


E., J. Gowen, Olerk, Town Hall, Walthamstow. 

O. O. Robson, Engineer Public Offices, Dyne Road, Kilburn, N.W. 
Hailey & McUonnal, Architects, Bridge Street, Walsall, 

Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Workington. 

H. Tanner, H.M, Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

Saunders & saunders, Architects, Arcaie Onors., Newark-on-Treat. 
D. Edmond, Olerk, Oapel Bach, Llangonoyd. near Bridgend. 


Olerk, Joint Oounties Asylum, Carmarthen. 


Friend & Lloyd, Architects, Aldershot. 
Chief Engineer, Great Western Railway, Paddington, W. 
O. E. Marsden, 3 John Street, Bradford. 


A. W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Bury. 
8. Shipton, Clerk, Town Hall, Mountain Ash, 
W. L. Mason, Architect, Kelsick Road, Ambieside. 


ic H. Yabbicom, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 
G. Green, Borough Engineer, School Street Depot, Wolverhampton. 


H.M. Office of Works, &c,, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

J. Graham, Architect, Bank Street, Uariisle. 

W. H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 

W. Rycroit, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester Rd., Bradford. 
Rollinson & Son, 13 Oorporation Street, Ohesterfieid. 


a a ee 


W.H. Trentham, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
F, E. Hughes, Secretary, Electricity Dept. Towa Hall, Manchester. 
E.G Wilson, Olerk, Oouncil Offices, Epsom. 


A. Newman, Clerk. Church gate Street, Hadleigh. 
M Lavan, Olerk, Workhouse, Portumna. 
ie Waring, Electrical Engineer, Mexborough. 


J. Diggle, Engineer, Town’ Hall, Matlock. 

W. Sutton, jun., Prudeutial Buildings Mosley Street, Newcastle, 

F. W. Ruck, 86 Week Screet, Maidstone. 

db Swathesridge, Olerk, Council Offices, North St., Bishop’s Stortford, 


L, Donegan, Secretary, Gas and Water Offic+s, Deogheda. 

J. McMillan, jun., Engineer, Oulter Waterhead, B ggar. 

O'Gorman & Oozens-Hardy, 82 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
Preece & Oardew, 8 Queeen’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 

G. & F. W. Hodson, Hngineers, Loughborough. 

R. E. Buchanan, Engineer, Oastle Street, Londonderry. 

Office of Public Works, 64 Oochrane Street, Glasgow. 

A. W. Lawson, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Omees, Rawtenstall. 


Commercial Iuteiligence Branch, Board of Trada, 50 Parliament St. 


S. Harty, Uity Hnugiueer, City Hall, Dublin. 

G. K. Peers, Kngineer, Prince’s Chbrs., John Dalton St., Manchester, ¥ 
W. J. Oudworth, Company’s Engineer, York. 

T. O. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate. 

Director of Army Oontracts, War Office, Pall Mall, 8.W. 

R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

i. U’sha aghnessy, 66 Hammoue Terrace, Padiham. 

Oommercial Inteiligence Branch, Board of ‘Tradz, 50 Parliament St. 


kK. Haziedine-Barber, Kngineer, Hollih Hill, Clown. 
Orown Agents tor the Colonies, Downing Street, S.W. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
Darran! WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. 
| 
BUILDING: 
July 17 | Leeds—Cement i .. | Sewerage Committee as ae .. | City Engineer, Leeds. 
” 17 | London, N.W.—Ccach-house and Stabling ..  .. | St. Pancras Guardians x Pee ve 
; i7 ool pee prom cath = i E Sarkined exces Council i. 
” London, N.W.—Boundary Wall, &. “ +. 8 aC ap : Pirie 
” iw Oardiff_—Additions to Offices a ihe a Veall & Sant, Architects, Cardiff. 
” Egremont, Cumberland--Alterations, C. ac =a 1 
"AMT Hs Perey atin eter enpe tency pa et prt me onan Tey F. B. Smith, Architect, Port Talbot 
” U or bot, Wales—Ten Houses . ardl e =5 heat ae $ ries 
= 17 aah ig iterationds &c., Lecture Hall.. ‘Ancient Order of Foresters .. “0 O, Farren, 14 Granby Road, Dublin. 
” 74 Obartham, near Canterbury— Repairs, &e. to “Asylum | Kent County Oouncil oe oe be 
” Durham—Bridge Works and Police Station .. . ar : 
” a Mountain Ash Wales_Ohapel & ant ie Bo ace hile eee G. A. Treharne, Engineer, Aberdare. 
” Penshurst, Kent—Ei ht Workmen’s Cotta es. 4 .. | Sevenoaks Ru ae e 
e 18 Whitby— Farm Buildinpe Px 8 .» | Messrs. Foster.. ae e .. | HE. H. Smales, 5 Flowergate, Whitby. 
» 18 Edinburgh—A dditions to Laundry Buildings, “&e. | Parish Oouncil ee So ae oe 
” 18 | Edinburgh—House for Poorhouse Governor .. .. | Parish Oouncil rk oe ae es ae 
” 18 Belfast—Public Abattoir .. | Market Committee .. 5 F Oity Surveyor, Belfast. 
” 18 | Sherborne, Dorset — ~— Repairing, &., ’ Police Station ., eT 
” 18 Bala—Schools.. es ae s ++ | School Board .. os ee ie ap 
” a Mar chester—Underground. Lavatories ae ai A hae odet ie on o. - . ae 
” Manchester—Wa))-tijing at Underground ava ory . | Corporation . oe . aw ! 
” 19 | Sherburn Hill, Durham—Converting Schools ito Co-operative Society, Ltd. :: ‘a .. | H. T. Gradon, Architect, Durham. 
Stores. A 
” 19 | Edenderry, Ireland—Repairs to Workhouse .. .. | UnionGuardians . Bed ae . | H.R. Waters, Engineer, Rieniarey, 
” a | Shotton, co. Durham—Stores ze ‘ Ar -. | Sherburn Hill Co-op. Soc., Lid. .. .. | H. T. Gradon, Architect, Durham, 
’ | Kingston- ies Thames— Library é -» | Corporation .. oe os oe | : i 
” 21 | Finchley, N.—Electricity Generating Station . Se -. | Urban District Council ate .. | E. Calvert, 2 Broadway, Finchley, N. 
” 21 Ooventry—Alterations, &c., to Premises 0 -. | Union Guardians 0 oe ee An 
” 21 Coventry—W orkhouse Alterations te oe +» | Union Guardians Be 5 ee : 
” 21 North Evington Leicester—Infirmary .. -» | Guardians 7s oo oe . 
” 21 Glasgow—Extension of Central Station Hotel.. .. | Oaledonian Railway Company 
» 21 | Aberdare—Alterations, &c., to Inn -. | Aberdare and Trecynon Brewery Oo., Ltd. 
” 21 | Abertillery and Llanhilpeth, Wales—Stables and | Urban District Council oe oe ee 
Stores. : 
” 21 | Brithdir, Wales—Twelve Cottages aA By - | Building Olub.. Ms i a .. | B.A. Johnson, Architect, Merthyr. 
» 21 | Grimsby—Electrical Works a3 ee | Corporation .. Sy) dais . 
» 21 | Leeds— Underground Oonveniences - | Markets Committee .. 40 : 
» 21 Leicester - Infirmary a =e ee - | Guardians ole — . 
” 21 | Luton—Galleries at School, &c. .. -. | School Board ., we as fe : 
” 21 | Upper Owmbran, Wales—Renovation of Church +. | Bethel Ohurch.. SS aa 45 . 
” 21 | Beifast— Goods Shea a e ce 60 +. | Harbour Commissioners ., : : 
“ 21 | Oardiff—Altering School —— 
3 21 | Liverpool—Lavatory Accommodation at Workhouse. coe | 3 Bri 
9 21 | Bridport- Additions, &c., to Inn .. oy BH | J. Groves & Son oe - te .. | F. Cooper, Architect, Bridport. 
” 22 | Walthamstow—Gas House . -- | Urban District Council Pe oe oe al 
” 22 | London, N.W. —Observation Block at Hampstead ee | District Council oe ‘ 
” 22 | Cannock, Staffs—School .: : a5 +» | School Board .. i 
” 22 | Workington—-Eighteen Houses .. | Urban Sanitary ‘Authority . . 
* 22 London, W.0.—Foundations for Land Registry. Offices | Commissioners H.M. Works, ‘&e. ; ° 
” a Balderton, near Newark—Sschool . ee | School Board .. 0 = : =oxel 
” 2 Bettws, Wale —School Alterations and itions | School Board.. oe ee 
a8 Aldershot—Stables, Cart Sheds, #c. .. .. | Urban District Oouncil 2. ¢: .. | N. F. Dennis, Surveyor, Aldershot. 
” Oarmarthen—Boiler and Engine House.. ei | BA 
” 23 | Lewes—Board Room and Offices .. ne oe -- | Union Guardians as ee oe : H. Card, lu North Street, Lewes. 
» 23 | Aldershot—Alterations, &c , to Brewery ss oe 
, 23 | High Wycombe—Thirty-six Cottages .. “a -. |G. W.& G.O. Rlys. Joint Oommittee ., 
9 24 | Manningham—Furniture Depository ., : 55 ies P ily. Bailieb 
” 24 | Bailieborough, Ireland—Creamery aC .- «+ | Oo-op. Agricul. and Dairy Soc., Ltd. ., | 2's M. Farrelly, Bailieborough. 
oy 24 | Bury, Lancs— Alterations to Hovse ee ee -» | Sewage Committee .. on oe 
” 24 | Penrhiwceiber. Wales—School Alterations, &c. Lianwonno School Board 
» 25 | Seascale, Oumberland—Gymnasium He A G. R. Burnett .. a0 ae 
- 25 | Elland, Yorks—Refuse Destructor, &c. .. a Urban District Council .. Surveyor, Council Ottices, Elland, 
is e | Bristol— Hospital Petencions a 4) +. | Health Oommittee .. 
” 28 | Wolverhampton—Oovered Market oe | Oorporation .. = 
” 30 | Cross Gates—Station Buildings, Platform Roofing Nomh: Eastern Railway Company - > W. Bell, Uompany’ s Architect, York. 
|  Warehonse, Stationmaster’s House and Cottages, 
” 31 | Southampton—Telegraph Office ., ae le +» | Commissioners of H.M. Works, &c. 3 
Aug 1 | Carlisle—Grand Stands, «ec. -- | Race Stand Oo., Ltd. a - 
a 5 | Tottenham—trire Station, Depot Buildings, &e. .. | Urban District Council ne x 5 
” 6 | Bradford—Store and Three Houses ae . +» | Co-operative Society, Ltd. .. oe ee 
” 11 | Ohesterfield—Iufirmary, Nurses’ Home, &c. +» Union Guardians uf a as ce 
| ENGINEERING; | 
July 17 | Gillingham, Kent—Electrical Plant .. se -. | Urban District Oouncil me are 
17 | Manchester—Electric Locomotives oe es .. | Electricity Committee BG : 
” 18 | Epsom—Electrical Plant .. Urban District Council ie oe oe 
3 18 | Marlborough, Wilts—Extension of Water Mains, &c Fairbank & Son, 13 Lendal, York. 
19 | Hadleigh, Suffolk—Boring.. 26 56 Rural District Council AB oe 4 
9 19 | Portunina, Ireland—W heel Pump 5, oe -. | Rural District Council : a8 : 
. 19 | Mexborough—Dynamo_... ne es “ie -. | Urban District Council ats af oe 
5 19 | Glasgow—Girder Bridge, &c. .. a of .. | Corporation ., By . | J. M. Gale, 45 John Street, Glasgow. 
ae 19 | Matlock—Driving Adit a ee oh .. | Urban District Oouncil ae oe 
‘a 21 Newcastle-upon-‘'yne—3 Boilers, &e. a5 ie .. | Royal Victoria Infirmary .. ap 6 
ey 22 | Yalding, Kent—Bndge Kent County Oouncil oe oe of 
“ 22 | Bishop’s Stortford— Klectric Lighting . Urban District Oouncil aa ae 
es 22 | Brighouse, Yorks—W idening Line ae she .. | Lancs and Yorks Railway Company . | Sngiueer, Huut’s Bank, Manchester. 
2 22 | Brighouse—Diversion of Lane .. ms = .. | Lancs and Yorss Railway Co. .. Engineer, Hunt’s Bauk, Manchester. 
"9 23 | Drogheda, Ireland—Reservoirs .. we : .. | Oorporation ., ae . . 
=; 23 | Motberwell, Scotland—vw aterworks x AS .. | Town Council .. as na an : 
ee 23 | Devon Electric Lighting Plant .. “ie AE -. | County Asylum oe % ee . 
a 23 | Sydney—Street Electric Lighting Sh ce Sis 
- 25 | Southbvrough, Kent ~ Pumping station . : Urban District Oouncil aa oe : 
a 25 | Londonderry—Heating 56 oe as oe 
oe 26 | Glasgow—Main Drainage Works . €: Corporation ., ws i 
:; 26 | Rawtenstall, Lancs—Excavating, &e, Oorporation ., an any v0 
3 26 | Huelva, Spain—Thirty Waggons.. Be ———— Secretariat of Port Works, Huelva. 
iy 26 | Madrid—Tramway Extension a sc — Public Works Department, Madrid, 
3 27 | Azuaga, Spain—Hlectric Lighting Ss —— 
= 28 | Sydney, Australia—Electric Uables, &c., ne a2 — Deputy Postmaster-General, Brisbane. 
we 29 | Dubsin—Subway .. | Lighting Committee.. <a oe | 
a 29 | Stratton St. Margaret, Wilts—Electric Lighting .. | Union Guardians AN eed 
rs 31 | Staddlethorpe, Yorks --Widening Railway oie -. | North-Hastern Railway Co.. oe 
ne 31 | Ramsgate—Sea-Defence Works .. 50 pe .. | Oorporation ., we oe oe as 
s 31 | London, S.W.—Self-propelled Lorry ., ae .. | War Office .. one} 
i. 31 | Pontypridd—Electrical Oables, &c. ay we Urban District Council k ae : 
, 3l | Hapton, ae ee Lighting 53 | 
A 31 Vigo, Spain ater supply 
Aug. ik | Orofton to Shafton, Yorxs—Oonstruction of Railway. Lanes and Yorks Railway Co. .. . | Hugineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
a 9 | Clown Ohestertield -Sewer.. Rural District Oouucil nie be C 
Re 21 Selangor, Malay states—Hlectrical Plant and Materials Crown Agents for Colonies .. : 
23 Malvern—Electricity Supply Works = Urban District Oouncil 


H. P. Maybury, Engineer, Council House, Malvern. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—contnued 


FOR WHOM. 


| Mayor and Aldermen 


| Kent County Lunatic Asylum 
| School Board .. ve 


| Urban District Council 


- edhe | WORK TO BE EXECUTED. 

: — 
| ENGINEERING—cont. : 

Sept. 1 | Valparaiso. Ohile—Electric Tramways .. ee 
a 14 St. Petersburg, Russia—2 Bridges over River Neva . . 
* 15 | Lannceston, Tasmania—Hlectric Power Transmission 

Extensions. 
- 15 Cairo--Widening Canal ‘ aa ae 
pa 30 | Port Adelaide, South Australia—Harbour 0 es 
| 
| IRON AND STEEL: 

July 17 | Leeds—Oastings Adi we ve Me we he 
4 17 | Carditt—Cast-iron Pipes .. oe 
a 19 | Wigan—Wrought-iron Fittings, Tron Castings, ‘&e. 

_ 21 Addlestone, ¢ hertsey—Cast-iron Pipes, &c. se 
5 23 | London, E.0,—Deck Bridges, Pig Iron, hee &e. 
| ie. 31 London. E.C. —Ironmongery, &o. .. a a 
| a, 31 Dewsnery— Oast-iron Pipes, &c. .. ae ee a 
Sept. 1 | London, 8.W.—Railsand Fishvlates  .. 
No date. | J ohannesburg—Manbole Covers, Columns, Joists, &e., 5 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 

July 17 | Cardiff—Painting and Orlouring School : 

“Ay 13 | Chartham Downs, near Oanterbury--Repairs, Painting 
” 18 | Oolchester— Oleaning and Painting at Schools oe 
. 19 Wigan—Lead Pipe, &c. ae 

ee 19 | London, S.W.—Painting and Cleaning Work ; a 

me. f 21 Barrow-in-Furness, Cleaning—Painting, &c, o» 
5 21 | Pontypool—Painting Market “6 ee ee ve 

4 21 | Lincoln—Painting .. ee 

> 21 Darlington—Painting, &e., at Schools ae “6 -~¢ 

ins 23 | Bury, Lancs—Painting Gas Offices, &c. ve 
” 23 London, N.W.—Painting and Oleaning Workhouse an 

ies 23 Sutton, Surrey—Oleaning and Painting at School 


ay. 24 Rotherbam—Reglazing Roof and Leadwork 

iy 25 | Nantyg)o—Reroofing, Oo'ouring and Oleaning Church 
a 26 | Alltwen, Pontardawe—Painiing and Colouring py oles 

a, 31 London, E.O.—Plumber and Gas Fitter’s Stores, &c.. 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: 


July 17 | Harwich—Road Works .. oe ne 3 a 
a 18 London, S W.—Gravel ae 
4 22 | London, N.W.—Roadmakipg and Paving Works 


Ministry of Public Works .. 


Sewerage Oommittee 
Oorporation 

Water Committee .. 
Urban District Council 

East Indian Railway Co, 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Lighting and Water Committee 


Mun‘cipality ., ee 


Water Committee 


| Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Corporation ., 
Corporation ., oe 
School Board ., 

Gas Oommittee 

St. John’s Parish Guardians 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Corporation .. ee 


| Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Town Oouncil . 

London Oonnty Council 
Willesden District Council .. 
School Board .. me 


Urban District Council 
Town Council . ns 
Urban District Council 


| Urban District Oouncil 


Urban District Council 
Wirral Rural District Oouncil 
Town Oouncil 


Bedwellty Urban District Oouncil — 


Urban District Oouncil te 
Urban District Council 
Urban District Oouncil 


| Urban District Council 


4 22 | Bettws, Wales—Levelling, Kerbing, Ohannelling, 
| Asphalting, &c, Playground. 
FF 22 | Prestwich, Lancs—Laying-out Land .. ae sie 
a 22 Dover—Street Improvements An nS ae oe 
* 23 | Aldershot—Making-up, &c 
5; 24 | Market Harborough—Paving and Roadmaking Works 
3 24 | New Barnet—Making-up .. oe 
Pw 25 Little Sutton, Cheshire—Lane Construction 
a 25 | Lewes—Materials for Paving 
s 26 | Tredegar, Mon —Limestone Ge 
* 28 | Barnet—Broken Granite, Gravel and Hoggin 
in 31 Wanstead, Essex—Paving .. ae Bc 
Aug. 2 Littlehampton—Steam Rolling .. ne nic aie 
re 2 | Littlehampron—Flints a 6 
3 6  Epsom—Making-up .. ee Asai 
x 7 | Waustead, Essex-—Granite Edge Kerb 
| SANITARY: 
July 17 | Leeds—Earthenware Pipes, &c. .. fe ae Ne 
” 17 | Leeds—Lime .. oe o< ve 
> » 18 | Thrupp, near Stroud——Sewers A nS oy 
EB 59 19 | Manchester— Urinal Stalls . «s ac 
19 | Rotherham—Sewerage Works ae ae 
 » 21 | Southborough, Kent—Outtiall Sewer, &e. te +e 
Ss 21 Ohertsey—-Sewerage Works (Two Coutracts) . iA 
3 21 Ohertsey—Sewerage & Sewage-Dispozal Works 
as 21 Darfield, Yorks—Sewerage Works : ae 
= 21 Bournemouth—Sewers oe oe +e 
i 55 23 | Canterbury—Drainage, &c. 2a 


» 23 Sutton, Surrey—Sanitary Works at School 


Rural District Council S 
Urban District Oouncil ae 


Sewerage Oommittee., 
Sewerage Oommittee.. 


. ; Stroud Rural District Oouncil 


Sanitary Oommittee .. os 
Rural District Oouncil 
Urban District Oovnucil 
Urban District Oouncil 


. | Urban District Oouncil 


Urban District Oouncil 


| Town Council ., 465 i 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINE/!, 


Ohilian Consulate, 10 Lime Street. E O. 
The Delegation Municipale, St. Petersburg. 
J. Terry & Oo., 7 Great Winchester Street, E.0. 


Inspector of Irrigation. Projects Oircle, Minia. 
Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosby Square, London. 


.. | Oity Engineer, Leeds, 

. | O. H. Priestley, Waterworks Engineer. Town Hail. Cardiff. 

T. L. Hughes, Manager, Waterworks Depart., Chapel Lane, Wigan. 
W. H. Radford. Albion ‘Chambers, King Street, Nottingham. 

O. W. Young, Secretary, Nicholas Lane, E.O. 

T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, H.O. 

O. A. Oraven, Gasworks, Savile Town, Dewsbury. 

Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, S.W. 

ar .. | B. W. Carling & Oo., St. Dunstan’s Bldngs, St. Dunstan’s Hill, £.0. 


D. Shepherd, 1 Frederick Street, Oardiff. 
W. J. Jenniags, 4 St. Margaret's Street, Oanterbury. 
O. E, Denton, Olerk, Board's Offices Colchester. 
| T. L, Hughes, Manager, Waterworks Depart., Chapel Lane, Wigan. 
. | I. D. Mann, Olerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, E.O. 
6 .. | Borough Engineer, Barrow-in Furness, 
an .. | Surveyor, Town Hall, Pontypool 

. | R. A. Macbrair, City Surveyor, Corporation Offices, Lincoln. 

| F. R. Steavenson, Clerk, Houndgate, Darlingto.1. 
., | A. W. Bradley, Borough Eu gineer, Bury, 

. | H. W, Preston, Olerk, Workhouse, Hampstead, N.W, 
T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Office Embankment, E.O. 
J. Platt, Architect, High Street, Rotherham. 
Vicar, Trinity Vicarage, Bryoamawr. 
J. Hinkin, Secretary. Dyfiryn Road, Alltwen, Pontardawe. 
wa .. | I. D. Mann, Olerk, Board's Offices, Embankmeat, E.O. 


. | H. Ditcham, Borough Surveyor, Harwich. 

| Parks Department, 11 Regent Street, S.W. 
O. O. Robson, Publie Offices, Dyne Roid, Kilburn, NW. - 
D. Edwards, Olerk, Oapel Bach, Llangonoyd, near Briug2noi1. 


Surveyor, Chester Bavk, Prestwich. 
. | H. E. Stilgoe, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dover. 
.. | Surveyor, Council Otfices, Aldershot. 
., | Coales & Johnson, Bank Ohambers, Market Harborough. 
.. | H. York, Surveyor, Station Road, New Baruet. 
T. Davies, 3: Kingsland Road, Birkenhead. 
Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes. 
J. H. Lewis, Surveyor, Pengam, via Cardiff. 
H. W. Poole, Olerk. Barnet. 
O. H. Brassey. Surveyor, Council Offices, Wanstead. 
A. Shelley, Olerk, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 
A. Shelley, Clerk, Town Offices, Littlehamp;on. 
Sa T. E. Wace, Surveyor, Waterlod oad, Epso n. 
sm .. | O. H. Bressey, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Wausteid, N.# 


.. | O'ty Engineer, Leeds, 

.. | Oity Engineer, Leeds. 

apes Cole, Resident Engin3er, Bridge House, Ebley, Stroul. 
.. | City Surveyor, Town Hall, Manchester. 

.. | J. Platts, Engineer, High Street, Rotherhan. 
W. Harmer, 137 London Road, Southborough. 
Beesley, Soa & Nichols, 11 Victoria Stre+t, Wessm‘n ‘tec. 
W. H. Radford, Engiueer, Albion Ohambers, King St., Nottin sham. 
. | Fairbank & Son, 13 Lendal, York. 

.. | F. W. Lacey, Borough Engineer, Bournemouth. 

| J. Plummer, 38 St. Murgaret’s Street, Oanterbury. 
oe | T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board's Offices, Embankmeut, E.U. 


Guaranteed Gearing —< 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
65 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, SE. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern | 


System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ADAMS? SPECIAL 


- 


CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


. used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


>> 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 
within the Room. 


APM ak Pal te tora & D 


Other Leading Specialities: 


\ THE ‘““VICTOR ’”’ SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


(Oil or Pneumatic Check Action). 


‘FAN LIGHT OPENERS. New Patterns. 
PANIC-EGRESS BOLTS. Approved by the) L.C.C 


=! > $ Y 7 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continued +} 
in eetedledy | FOR WHOM | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. | 
DELIVERY WORK TO BE EXECUTED 3 | 
SANITARY—coutinued. | | 
. 98 : : Urban District Council + .. | Sanitary Inspector. Oouncil Offices, Goole. .. 
28 + »—Scaveng fe oe j | 
July 29 ehemnpirieg-sleaciei ego om | Brynmawr Urban District Council” D. W. Slocombe, Surveyor, Market Ohambers, Bryamawr. b | 
AG “9 Olown, Chestertield—Sewer .. | Rural District Council 4. Hazledine-Barber, Engineer, Hollin Hill, Olewn 
“No date. | Johannesburg—Glazed Earthenware Pipes : Municipality .. | E. W. Carling & Oo. St. Dinstan’s Bldngs., St. Dunstan's Hill, 59, 
| 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. | 
| | z 
DATE OF | DESIGNS REQUIREL. | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. | 
DELIVERY | : | 
| t oe | R. J. Thomas, County Surveyor, Oounty Hall, Aylesbury. 
yr 8 Gens Pepe pr School. : ee | OC. E. White, Olerk to Schoo) Board, Wellesley Road, Olacton-on-S2a. 
Aug. 30 Sunderland——Police and Fire- Breads Buildings. £100, £50, £25. | Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderl+nd. 
* 30 | Deptford, 8.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices £100, £75, £50 | V. Orchard, Town Olerk, 20 Tanner’s Hill, Deptford, S.B. | 
Sept. 1-14 St. Petersbure—Bridges over Great Nava Rivar os St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg, 
7 Southend—Ohurch, Clergy Housg, Hall, &c. — O. H. J- Talmage, Southchurch Road, Warnor Square, Southend-on-Sea. 
r 15 | Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings .. ae £250, £150, £100. | Town Olerk. Liverpool. | 
a 16 | London, §.E.—Artizans’ Dwellings . £100, £60 £40. | F. Ryall, Town Olerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa Road, 8.E. 
7 23 London, N.—Municipal Buildings. Fire Station, Baths, &e. £200, £100, £50. W. H. Prescott. Engineer, U.D.O. Otfices, Totten ham. 
" 29 Bideford—Wunicipal Offices and Pablice Library £39, £15, £10. | W.E. Seldon, Towa Clerk, 18 The Quay, ‘Bideford. : 
Nov. 1 Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. st 2,00) Rs. | H. N. Wright, Indian Oivil Service, Aliahabad, India. 
No date. Montreal, Oanada—War Monument to C Canadian Soldiers a —— | Bank of Montreal, 22 Abchurch Lane, E.0 
ii “Teba” auto-geyser, which is perfectly auto- and other stoves, which can be inspected at the 
Trade and Cra t. | matic in action, so that the opening of any tap | showroom at 15, Queen Square, Bristol, are all 


Geysers. 

Geysers are undoubtedly a great convenience 
in many cases, as the cost of installation is 
slight and they need only to be lighted when 
water is purposely wanted; so that there is no 
waste. The geyser made by Maughan’s Patent 
Geyser Co., Ltd., 6, Holywell Row, Finsbury, 
London, E.C., was introduced about thirty years 
ago, and has been largely adopted. It has no 
tubes, chambers or other confined places, causes 
no smell, and can be supplied from the main or 
cistern through fittings of any pattern. It hasa 
patent valve for automatically shutting off gas 
when water is turned off or the supply fails, and 
has no india-rubber, leather or other perishable 
parts. No. 4 size heats 4} gals. per minute 
(40 degs ) or a hot bath of 30 gals. in five to ten 
minutes. These geysers may also be obtained 
with oil burners for use where gas is not avail- 
able. The “Holywell” geyser is eee form 
of the “Maughan.” Another specialty is the 
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Liverpool. 


on the hot-water pipe sets the geyser in action : 
when no hot water is being drawn the gas is 
reduced to a small flame. There have latterly 
been some questions raised as to the healthiness 
of geysers. In the majority of cases the defects 
have been due to the absence of a proper venti- 
lating flue to carry off the products of combustion. 
If such a flue is fitted there should be no cause 
for complaint, 


Gas Stoves and Ranges. 


During recent years the use of gas for cooking 
purposes has been very largely extended, by 
reason of the advantages it possesses over ordinary 
fires. There are many makers of gas stoves and 
ranges, but so far as Senking’s patents are 
concerned it is sufficient to note that they have 
been used in many of the leading hotels and clubs 
in London and that the firm has for many years 
designed and supplied all the cooking apparatus 
for the various establishments of his Majesty 
the Emperor of Germany. The “ Economy” 
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made of wrought- -iron, with cast-iron top-plate, 
japanned or enamelled body, and nickel-plated 
railing and taps, the Jast being circular and 
having a pilot-light arrangement. All kinds of 
cooking apparatus are supplied by the firm, 


A New Electric Clock. 


Sir William H. Bailey, an ex-mayor of Salford, 
has invented an electric clock with a peculiar 
dial intended to celebrate the Coronation. In 
place of figures this dial has the letters “‘ King 
Edward VII.” arranged around it, the “K” 
occupying the place of the hour VIII., so that 
with a crown on the XII. dividing the words 
“King” and “ Edward”’ the VII. comes in its 
usual place. The dial is 6ft. in diameter. Hach 
letter is on a convex lens, with an electric lamp 
behind. The arrangement is also patented for 
application to steam, water-pressure and other 
gauges, speed indicators, &c. One of the clocks 
has been fixed outside the Salford Town Hall 
and another at the office of the firm—Albion 
Works, Salford. 
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BLAMING 


THE TEXT-BOOKS. 


Some interesting expert evidence was given 
at the resumed trial in Edinburgh yesterday 
of Alexander McDougall, contractor, on a 
charge of culpable and reckless neglect of his 
duty in erecting the terracing at Ibrox Park 
which collapsed at the international football 
match last April with such lamentable results, 

The surveyor who examined the plans said 
his approval was given on the understanding 
that the joists were to be of red pine. After 
the disaster he found that the wood was of 
an inferior quality of yellow pine, and very . 
brittle, 

For the defence Sir Benjamin Baker, the 
designer of ihe Forth Bridge, described the 
stand as much too light for the weight it 
bore, and said it wag a case of the Tay Bridge 
over again. The trouble had arisen from text 
books which were out of date. In some cascs 
they were absolutely and cruelly misleading. 

Sir William Arrol, the contractor for the 
Forth Bridge, agreed.—Extract from Daily 
Mail, Jaly 9, 1902, 


The above evidence clearly demonstrates the necessity of consulting only a reliable 
and thoroughly up-to-date authority. 
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£s. d. 
Beans oe se DOEOT we AD O 
Clover, best oe perload 415 0 
Hay, best .. ve oe do. 5 5 0 
Sainfoin mixture Ze do. 410 0 
Straw die oe do. 110 0 
OILS AND PAINTS. 
Castor Oil, French +. percwt. 1 5 1 
Oolza Oil, English oe do. 6.26 
Copperas ., oe perton 2? 0 0 
Lard Oil . > percwt. 213 0 
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Do. red oe do sy ke 0 <s 
Linseed Oil, barrels ee do 110 8 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. 0 0 64 
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Nails, cut clasp, 3in. to 6in. do. 9 5 0 
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Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 610 0 
Tin, Foreign oe ss do. 12710 0 
Do. English ingots ve do. 128 8 8 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian ., do. 22 7 6 
Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do. 2410 0 
Do. Spelter a ae do. 19 2 6 
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Do. Pitch , do. 214 0 
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Do. Petersburg . perbundled 0 8 
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Deal, Petersburg lst Yellow do. 16 5 0 — 
DO.) G0.) 5 andar, do. 9-0 0 12 10 0 
Do. ao. White do. 7 5 0 1210 0 
Do. Swedish .. ae do. 815 0 1615 0 
Do. White Sea 5¢. dor 18) Dae 17 5 O 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., do. 1810 0 22 5-0 

Do. do. 2nd.. on 6228 =.40. — 

Do. do. 3rd &c. = do. 9 5-9 — 
Do. Oanadian Spruce, lst do. 7 200.0 1210 9” 
Do. do. 38rd &2nd do. 9" 0-0 910 0 
Do. New Brunswick.. do. 7 fh 0 8. Oi 
$attens, all kinds ae do. v/A2 6, 10 5 0 

~ 
COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, July 16, 
BUILDERS’ FOREMEN’S AND OLERKS OF WORKS’ 
INSTITUTION.—Half-yearly Meeting of eg ies at 
8 p.m. 


Saturday, July 19. 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Members begin 
to assemble at the “Red Lion” Hotel, Banbury, the 
headquarters, for the Summer Excursion.—Camera 
and Cycling Club visit Brewers’ Hall, E.0., at 3 p.m. 

SOCIETY FOR THE. ENCOURAGEMENT OF THE 
FINE ARTS.— A Morning Meeting and Summer 
Excursion. 

DEVON AND EXETER ARCHITECTURAL SOCIETY.— 
Excursion to Truro by invitation of Mr. Silvanus 
Trevail, F.2.1.R.A., Pres. S.A. Members will be met 
at tbe railway station at half-past nine, and after 
visiting the new Viaduct, the Waterfall and Victoria 
Gardens, New Oattle Market, Kenwyo OLurch Museum, 
Technical Schools, Free Library, Wesleyan Ohapel 
and other places, will lunch at Mr. Trevail’s residence. 
The aftern°on wiil be devoted to a trip by river to 
almouth and a drive through the town, the party 
returning to Truro by steamer in the evening. 

NORTH OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING 
AND MECHANICAL ENGINERRS (Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne).—Council Meeting at 1.30. 


Friday, July 25 
OONFERENCE IN CONNEXION WITH THE NATIVE 
STUDY EXHIBITION at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, W. Prof. Lloyd Morgan on * Nature 
Study in Elementary Schools.” Lord Strathcona 
presides, 


Saturday, July 26, 

ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Fourth Summer 
Visit to view Ohurch ard Monastery of St. Francis, 
at Bocking Bridge, Essex, by the late Mr. J. F. 
Bentley. Members to meet at the main line booking 
office, Liverpool Street, at 11.45 a m. for the 12 o’clock 
train. Camera and Oycling Club visit with the 
ordinary Summer visit. 
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For Foundations, Walls, Floors, Roofs, 
Docks, Conduits, &c 

STEEL LATHING for CEMENT and 
PLASTER WORK. 


EXPANDED METAL CONCRETE === 


THE PERFECT STEEL BOND. 


THE NEW EXPANDED METAL CoO., 


Limited. 
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BOUSFIELD’S BAR IRONWORKS, YORK. 
Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co. , 


For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENT COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
Over 1,000 in use by Nobiiity and others. 


MEASURES BROTHERS, LTD. 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THE official enquiry into the 
cause of the collapse of St. 
Mark’s Campanile at Venice is now being held. 
_ Many causes have been suggested. First, the 
foundations were said to be faulty, but judging 
by Mr. Blackall’s report of four years ago there 
seems to be no valid reason for such an assertion : 
indeed, it will probably be found that the piles 
are as sound as ever, The Venetians believed 
that the foundations were as deep as the 
campanile was high, spreading like a great 
pyramid under the piazza, but Signor Boni’s 
investigations soon disposed of that fallacy: 
for, 16ft. below the pavement level, he found 
a zatterone or large timber raft resting on 
10in. piles, these latter being topped with 
masonry, on which the brick structure stood. 
But this raft was only lft. more all round 
than the campanile’s base, and Signor Boni 
pointed out that the tower was quite one- 
third too high. Earthquakes have been men- 
tioned as the cause of the collapse. Professor 
Belar is chiefly responsible for this, and 
though an eminent worker ina similar branch 
of science, Professor Suess, ridicules the idea, 
there certainly may be a certain amount of 
truth init. Yet another cause suggested is the 
dredging of the canal close by and the subse- 
quent movement of the foundations. This is 
quite feasible, though there is little proof to 
support the assertion. Another suggestion is 
that the collapse was due to the fissures 
made by lightning in past centuries and the 
excessive weight of the Renaissance — belfry, 
which eventually crushed the whole. Still 
another suggestion is that the cannon fired at 
nine o’clock every evening on the Island of San 
Giorgio opposite may have set up vibrations 
that gradually weakened the structure: while 
other persons assert that the ringing of the 
great bells was the cause. Finally we have the 
collapse ascribed to the cutting of a fireplace 


The Campanile. 


and chimney for the custodian, and the cutting | 


of a trench lft. deep right across the east wall to 
remove some weathered stones. Possibly it may 
never be determined what was the real cause: 
probably it was a combination of many, though 
we are ourselves inclined to think that the 
theory of the fissures made by lightning and 
increased by the cuttings above referred to is 
as true as any. The Venetians certainly seem 
determined to have another campanile on the 
piazza, a duplicate of that now fallen, and many 
portions of the sculptures and bronzes will, it 
is said, be embodied in the new construction : 
a proposal which finds a ready support among 
artists in this country. There are, in fact, 
two sides: the one, that of the artist, who 
thinks of St. Mark’s and its surroundings only 


as a beautiful picture with the campanile as an 
essential feature, a place which he has loved and 
long been familiar with, so that for him there 
must be another campanile, though it be a 
servile imitation : while the other side, that of 
the architect proper, considers that there is no 
necessity for another campanile at all, that it 
would indeed have no logical reason, but that 
if one is to be erected it shall be a fresh design 
entirely. Those are the views of the two parties, 
and we certainly agree with the latter. Mean- 
while Signor Boni is carefully supervising the 
removal of the débris. At the same time we 
hear of other famous structures which are said 
to be in danger—the cathedral and the town 
hall at Vicenza, by Palladio; the church of 
St. John Lateran in Rome, the roof of which 
threatens to fall in; and the church of St. 
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byt the Hotel Cecil, and on the west by York 
Buildings. They suggest that the development 
could be confined to that portion of the site 
lying between the Embankment Gardens and 
John Street, and would probably necessitate (1) 
the widening of John Street from 38ft. to 50ft., 
and (2) the widening of the street known as 
York Buildings from about 28ft. to 55ft., in both 
cases the setting back being on the side of the 
road next to the buildings ; (3) the closing of 
part of Adam Street ; (4) the closing of Adelphi 
Terrace ; and (5) the closing of Robert Street. 
Thus it seems that all the Adam work would be 
demolished. This is much to -be regretted, 
especially as such a splendid site was available 
on the “island” at the foot of the new street 
from Holborn to the Strand—a far finer :site 
in our opinion, 


ST. MARK’S VENICE, AND ITS CAMPANILE, 


Francis of Assisi, at Assisi, which is said to be 
so dilapidated that the rain has come in and 
ruined some of the pictures, Doubtless in Italy 
just now acertain amount of panic prevails in 
regard to these matters, but there is certainly 
cause for anxiety in some cases, One can 
hardly be expected to agree, however, with 
Professor Wagner's gloomy view that the whole 
of Venice is doomed to destruction—except 80 
far as oe a ea human is doomed eventually. 
AFTER considering many sites 
aie te teed during the last two years, the 
Special Committee appointed 
by the London County Council to suggest a 
suitable site for the proposed new County Hall 
have presented their report; and they recom- 
mend a site of 3°35 acres in the Adelphi, 
bounded on the north by William Street, the 
Tivoli Music Hall and Adam Street, on the 
south by the Embankment Gardens, on the east 


A CRUSADE has been started 
at Dundee against persons 
who deface buildings by strik- 
ing matches on the walls. Such defacement is 
naturally a cause of great annoyance to Owners 
and architects, and while every power under the 
law should be stringently exercised, the fact 
that such annoyance is likely to be continued 
should ensure the adoption, wherever possible, 
of some surface on which writing is impossible, 
For instance, in public lavatories it will be 
found most desirable to use glazed tiles or bricks 
for the walls, There is also the defacement of 
buildings caused, not by mere wantonness or 
thoughtlessness, but by the very nature of 
things. This is especially the case with theatres, 
concert halls, and similar places of entertain- 
ment, where the waiting crowds lean and rub 
against the lower part of the walls, dirtying and 
defacing them ; and the same soiling occurs on 
the inside walls of churches at the ends-of pews. 
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The Defacement 
of Buildings. 
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ST. MARK’S CAMPANILE. 


HOW AND WHY IT FELL. 


N our last issue we were able to briefly 

announce that the detached Campanile of 

St. Mark, Venice, had fallen and lay a heap of 

ruins on the Piazza. The following is a full 
account of the catastrophe :— 

The Campanile fell at 9.53 on Monday morn- 
ing, July 14th. A crowd of people had gathered 
on the Piazza about half-past nine, and were 
gazing at the crack which had appeared in the 
Campanile, and which had become more evident 
during the night. The crack started at the 
north-east corner at the top of the Loggia 
Sansovino, went diagonally across the main 
corner buttress of the tower, and then per- 
pendicularly for about 8ft. A few moments 
before the disaster some dust came from the 
crack, and then suddenly one of the columns of 
the bell chamber at the top fell, followed by the 
angel at the summit, and in another moment 
the whole stone top of the Campanile came 
crashing to the ground, crushing the Loggia 
Sansovino and two arches of the residence of 
the Procuratie and damaging the library of the 
Royal Palace. There was a pause, and then the 
whole edifice sank gently to the ground. 

That portion of the tower which was nearest 
to the Palazzo Reale, and which had been 
rendered more solid by the recent pointing of 
the bricks, fell in greater masses, and, striking 
the corner of the library, destroyed about 6yds. 
of the frontage, leaving the gallery within open 
to view. If the whole tower had been re- 
pointed, it would probably have fallen in a 
more solid mass, and would have destroyed the 
church and the other buildings around. As it is, 
not a stone of St. Mark’s or the Doges’ Palace is 
injured. 

On Sunday, July 13th, the day before the 
catastrophe, the prefect of Venice informed 
Signor Nasi, Minister of Public Instruction, of 
the dangerous crack which had formed on the 
side of the Campanile and of the precautionary 
measures taken in consequence. Signor Nasi 
ordered the architect Signor Boito and Signor 
Calderini, the Director-General of Antiquities at 
the Ministry of Public Instruction, to leave im- 
mediately for Venice, giving them the fullest 
powers to take any steps they considered urgent. 
The minister had received no previous warning 
that there was a danger of the fall of the belfry ; 
on the contrary, the Technical Committee had 
decided in November last that there was no 
danger. 

On Friday some old cracks were noticed to 
have widened, and the local Committee for 
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the Preservation of Monuments, which includes 
among its members several architects and artists, 
at once held a meeting. A careful examination 
was made of the fissures, which on Saturday had 
considerably enlarged, and it was agreed that 
the Tower was in a perilous state, although the 
danger was not immediate. 

Orders were at once issued to stop the ringing 
of the bells, and the Committee met again on the 
Piazza at six o’clock on Monday morning. The 
cracks were then seen to have extended, and the 
work of protecting the tower was begun without 
delay. The Piazza was cleared, the shops closed, 
and the Royal Palace was abandoned by all 
the inmates. Thanks to these precautions the 
subsequent disaster was not attended by loss 
of life. 

The fall was a matter of two or three seconds, 
and was accompanied by a noise like thunder. 

Some defects had been noticed in the structure 
in 1898, but the expert report was reassuring. 
In 1885, Signor Boni, who is at present con- 
ducting the excavations in the Forum at Rome, 
reported that the foundations had originally 
been laid, to all appearances, for a tower of less 
height than the one actually built on them. 


Professor Wagner’s Opinion. 


The eminent Vienna architect, Herr Otto 
Wagner, Professor at the Academy of Fine Arts, 
and one of the first experts in construction and 
building in Austria, was asked by the “ Fremden- 
blatt ” for his opinion about the disaster, and in 
reply made an elaborate statement of most 
alarming character. He said: “In my opinion, 
the whole of Venice is doomed to destruction. 
The foundation on which the city is built has 
deteriorated ; the piles are becoming rotten and 
decayed, and can no longer support the immense 
weight above. The oscillations and sinking, 
which have been remarked for many years, have 
had their effect on the buildings, and have 
necessitated continual repairs and restorations. 
Thus the Doges’ Palace was only a few years 
ago thoroughly restored, and whenever 1 have 
been to Venice during the last thirty years I 
have seen architects and masons busy at their 
work,” 

That the expert commissions which had been 
officially entrusted with the examination of the 
condition of the Campanile did not notice the 
danger of its collapse, Professor Wagner attributes 
to the fact that the Italian architects, though 
they stand in the first rank in all that concerns 
the design of fagades and decoration, do not 
stand equally high in construction and founda- 
tion work. It must not be forgotten, however, 
that the examination of sub-structures presents 
the greatest difficulty in Venice. 

Asked for his views as to what should be 
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done, the Professor said that the débris of the 
Loggetta should be collected as carefully as 
possible. Nota fragment of it should be lost, 
and then, perhaps, it would be feasible to 
reconstruct a part of this magnificent building 
out of the pieces. The tower itself should not 
be rebuilt, as it is no longer a necessity for the 
town, as it used to be when it served as watch 
tower, and its historical and artistic value 
cannot, after all, be restored. If it should be 
rebuilt, as seems to have been resolved upon in, 
Venice, it should be done in the modern style 
as a new tower. Otherwise it would be a 
falsification of the history of architecture. 


The Earthquake Theory. — 

Professor Belar, the Director of the Seismo- 
graphic Observatory of Laibach, says that the 
recent earthquakes, which worked such havoc 
in the neighbourhood of Salonica, must have 
shaken the Campanile for a whole hour, and 
may have completed the work of destruction 
which the lapse of time, the nature of the 
foundations, and the earthquakes so common in 
North Italy had been preparing for centuries. 
At Easter, Professor Belar says he noticed a 
marked inclination of the Campanile. 

Professor Eduard Suess, President of the 
Vienna Academy of Sciences, and a recognised 
authority on geology, of European reputation, in 
an interview with the representative of the 
“Neues Wiener Tagblatt,’ expressed the opinion 
that no slipping or sinking of the soil was 
responsible for the collapse of the Campanile, 
and that the earthquakes, in particular, had 
nothing to do with it. The most recent earth- 
quakes felt in Venice, such as those at Salonica 
and in Dalmatia, must have been too weak, when 
they reached the city, to have affected the tower. 
The Professor's view is that the building itself 
had become defective through the lapse of time, 
and that Venice is doomed is true only in the 
sense that every work of man is destined to 
destruction sooner or later. 

Another authority states that the collapse of 
the Campanile was not caused by any subsidence 
of the foundations, but through its having split 
at a point half-way up, where it was struck by 
lightning in the year 1745. : 

It is also suggested that the constant dredging 
of the entrance of the Grand Canal and the 
Giudecca, in order to enable larger ships to visit 
the port, has caused a slipping of the earth, and 
that the Campanile, being the heaviest of all the 
Venetian buildings, is only the first to suffer. 


Mr. Blackall’s Inspection of the Foundations, 


A critical examination of the foundations of 
the Campanile (the weight of which was 22,000 
tons) was made in 1885 by an American archi- 
tect, Mr. C. H. Blackall. The foundations rested 
on a raft, composed of a double layer of logs, one 
row laid crosswise on the other. This timber 
was found to be in good preservation and not to 
have rotted. Below this was the piling proper. 
The piling directly under the foundations was 
surrounded by an exterior fencing of piles, at 
the same level, wholly separate from the founda- 
tions, and bearing no weight whatever. By 
comparing the height of these exterior piles with 
those supporting the Campanile, as well as by 
examining the foundations proper, it was proved 
that “the foundations have stood the test for 
centuries without yielding aninch” ; and Vasari, 
writing in the sixteenth century, says in his life 
of Arnolfo di Lapo that the Campanile “has 
never sunk, even by a hair’s breadth,” owing to 
the able construction of its foundations, They 
were laid in a soil consisting of a stratum of the 
heavy black clay which underlies Venice to a 
depth ranging from a few inches to a hundred 
feet ; and the secret of the piling done by the 
Venetian builders was that they did not carry 
it through to the sand, but confined it to the 
clay, which, in this instance, was not only com. 
pacted and strengthened by such piling, but was 
bound round the foundations by an additional 
external fence. The foundations of the Cam- 
panile were laid at the same time as those of the 
church, and to judge from all accounts they 
were as well and truly laid as any foundations of 
piles in a lagoon can be. After the digging had 
been carried down to the stiff clay the piles of 
white poplar were driven in over the whole area 
of the tower, and over these was constructed a 
level platform of oak trees, Above these rose 
five courses of trachyte and other granite or 
porphyritic rock in huge masses, and these again 
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were surmounted by six courses of similar stone 
in step-like offsets forming a plinth to the tower. 


The New Tower. 

On July 14th the Syndic, referring to the 
grant of half a million francs for the recon- 
struction of the Campanile, said that the new 
tower would not bea monument oftheir past 
greatness, but of their gratitude for past glory 
and remembrance of their affliction. 

The Municipal Council of Venice has voted a 
first credit of half a million francs for the re- 


construction of the Campanile and the Logetta | 


of Sansovino, The Savings Bank has also given 
a hundred thousand francs towards the same 
object. 

The Municipal Council of Rome has decided 
to contribute twenty thousand francs towards 
the fund for the restoration of the Campanile. 
The example will be followed by other towns. 
Senator Breda, of Padua, has offered 100,000 lire 
and His Holiness the Pope has also promised a 
contribution. 

It is calculated that the cost of reconstructing 
the Campanile will amount to ninety-four 
million francs, 

After the sitting of the Municipal Council on 
Monday, July 14th, ademonstration of sympathy 
was made before the architect Vendrasco’s house, 
he having been sent away to Sardinia for having 
publicly insisted upon the threatening state of 
the Campanile. 

A Copy or a Fresh Design? 


The “Daily Graphic” said: “The twentieth 
century is not likely to buildup from the ground 
the great tower that the tenth century planned 
and the twelfth completed, and the only prayer 
of all lovers of Venice will be that the task may 
not even be attempted. Better the loss of the 
Campanile for ever than its replacement by 
some modern atrocity.” 

“But why ‘ modern atrocity’ ?” asks a corres- 
pondent. “As one very familiar with the 
monument in question, I am anxious for its 


reconstruction with absolutely precise repetition 
not only of its exact proportions, but its detail, 
and largely of its veritable materials. By such 
resurrection of a monument far finer—pace Mr. 
Ruskin—than Giotto’s tower at Florence, future 
generations may enjoy, not a mutilated Venice, 
robbed of its most prominent feature, but the 
Venice which has afforded rapturous pleasure in 
the past and the present. Many years ago a 
madman smashed to fragments one of the 
supremest works of Greek art—the Barberini 
(or Portland) vase of the British Museum. In 
its place now we have not a ‘modern atrocity,’ 
but the veritable vase itself, preserved to us 
and future generations by a process of admirable 
reconstruction. The like process was employed 
by the late Mr. Pearson on the west front of 
Peterborough Cathedral. A super-sentimental 
clamour arose against the work, which, it was 
alleged, would destroy the old work and the 
interest therein. It did nothing of the kind. 
We have still with us the Peterborough front, 
and not a ‘modern atrocity.’ In Jike manner the 
Campanile of St. Mark may rise again in 
majesty to glorify Venice for another thousand 
years, and afford delight to multitudes of visitors 
unborn.” 


Among the Débris. 


The bronze gates of the Loggetta Sansovino 
have been found under the débris twisted and 
with one of the lions broken, Hopes are enter- 
tained that it may be possible to save the 
pictures of Tintoretto and Lo Schiavone, which 
are hidden in the only standing portion of the 
Loggetta. So far there is no apprehension of 
other buildings being damaged except in the 
case of one corner of the Royal Palace, which 
is to be strongly propped up before the débris 
is removed, The golden angel, which was on 
the top of the belfry, has been deposited in 
the Cathedral of San Marco (this figure is of 
gilded bronze with a wood core, and is about 
20ft, high). 


[Proto : Alinari, Venice.) 
Researches are being made in the Galleria 
Degli Uffizi at Florence, in which have been 
preserved several curtoons of the destroyed 
Portico of Sansovino, in order, if possible, to 
find the original plan of the Loggetta at Venice. 


What Might have Happened. 

The “Daily Chronicle’ says:— A _ great 
slaughter would have been caused if the collapse 
had taken place in the evening, when the band 
was playing; for no citizens stroll out in such 
numbers as do the gentle Venetians, going to 
hear Wagner on the floor of that majestic 
drawing-room, their piazza, 


Condition of the Doges’ Palace. 


The “Giornale d'Italia” states, respecting the 
disaster, that when, some years ago, the “ Cor- 
Tiere della Sera” published a paragraph about 
the dangerous condition of the Doges’ Palace, 
Dr. Baccelli replied that the Venetian Giunta 
delle Belle Arti, at Rome, had almost exceeded 
their powers in calling attention to the matter, 
but that such a clamour was made that some 
repairs were carried out. Signor Boito, the 
architect, was meanwhile sent from Milan to 
Venice to see the district architectural com- 
mittee, and he drew up a report absolving all 
parties concerned from blame. The architec- 
tural committee thereupon continued to remain 
in office. The catastrophe, however, is regarded 
as a condemnation of its members. 


The History of the Campanile. 


During the early years of Venetian history 
the site of the present church and square of St. 
Mark was a large grassy field with rows of trees, 
divided by a canal (which no longer exists) and 
containing two churches, One of these stood 
on the site of the present church, and the other 
was a little to the north-west of the Campanile. 
The history of the Campanile itself is very 
obscure. It was begun, according to some, in 
888, and according to others in 902: restored 
1329, the marble top added 1417, and the 
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angel reared on the summit 1517. The tower 
was not raised as high as the belfry till the 
twelfth century. 


About 1510 the architect-sculptor, Buono, 
is credited with the reconstruction of the belfry 
and the addition of the pyramidal top. Re- 
storations were undertaken from time to time, 
especia!ly in 1805, but the general character of 
the tower remained without change. The Cam- 
panile was 323ft. high and 42ft. wide at its 
base. The top was reached by a winding series 
of inclined planes, the easy gradients of which 
temptei thousands of visitors every s2ason to 
go up and enjoy the magnificent view. The 
tower was of brown brick, resting on a stone 
base, and decorated with slight pilasters. 


The * Times” says :—‘‘ Venice will never be 
quite the same again. ‘Lean and bald’ as the 
Campanile was pronounced by the great archi- 
tectural authority, James Ferguson, and little as 
it seems to have interested Ruskin, so glorious a 
survival of the great age of Venice, so con- 
spicuous a point in the landscape, and a building 
glorified by such a series of great painters from 
Gentile Bellini to Canaletto, from Guardi to 
Turner, belonged to the whole world, and the 
whole world will mourn its disappearance. It 
disappears after a life of exactly 1,000 years 
that is to say, it was in A.D. 902 that the Cam- 
panile was begun under the government of 
Domenico Tiepolo. Then it was that the young 
community which had migrated from the main- 
land to Rivo Alto and the islands less than a 
century before, determined to build a communal 
tower which should both hold the bells that were 
to give the signals for assemblies processions and 
dangers, and should rise up as a proud symbol 
of power and independence. It seems certain 
that, like most of the other great campanili of 
Italy, this one was primarily communal, not 
ecclesiastical, It has always borne the name of 
St Mark, but it was in no sense a part of the 


basilica. . Its fall, whatever the proxi- 
mate cause, seems to prove conclusively that the 
ground of Venice, even at its most solid point, 
such as the Piazza was supposed to be, is not firm 
enough to offer a safe foundation for a building 
of the enormous weight of the Campanile, con- 
centrated upon so narrow a base. The very 
existence of Venice, its palaces built on piles 
driven into the mud of the lagoon, has been 
a standing marvel to architects for centuries, 
It would seem that nature has once more read 
man a lesson, and has asserted in this cruel way 
that to build on a shifting bottom a tower 
presumed to be eternal is to confide tuo much.” 
Pictures of the Campanile. 

The Campanile has been sketched probably 
by every amateur or professional painter who has 
visited Venice. There is a picture of it in the 
present exhibition of the Old Water-Colour 
Society by: Mr. Reginald Barratt (9), and that 
the Campanile was equally attractive to earlier 
painters is evident from the fact that in the 
Thirteenth Room of the National Gallery careful 
and exact paintings of the tower by Guardi and 
Canaletto respectively hang side by side. 

The directors of the Fine Art Society have 
collected a number of water-colour studies of 
Venice by various artists, and in each picture 
some aspect of the lately-destroyed Campanile 
is shown. No formal invitatiors will be issued to 
this exhibition, which is about to be opened at 
the galleries of the Society in Bond Streat. 

Ruskin’s Description. 

Ruskin sail of the Campanile—'' It is built as 
simply as it well can be to answer its purpose. 
It has no buttresses, no external features what- 
ever; one bold square mass of brickwork ; double 
walls, with an ascending inclined plane between 
them, with apertures as small as possible, and 
these only in necessary places, giving just the 
light required for ascending the stair or slope, 
not a ray more; and the weight of the whole 
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relieved only by the double pilasters on the 
sides, sustaining small arches at the top of the 
mass, each decorated with the scallop or cockle 
shell. Then, when the necessary height is 
reached, the belfry is l+ft open and the whole 
crowned by as much spire as the tower would 


carry to render it more serviceable as a 
landmark.” 
Ferguson’s Criticism. 
Ferguson siys in his “ History” :—‘ One of 


the oldest and certainly the most celebrated of 
the Gothic towers of Italy is that of St. Mark’s 
at Venice, commenced in the year 902; it took 
the infant republic three centuries to raise it 
180ft. to the point at which the square bas:ment 
terminates. On this there must originally have 
been an open logzia of some sort, no doubt with 
a conical roof. The present superstructure was 
added in the sixteenth century ; but though the 
loggia ig a very pleasing feature, it is over- 
powered by the solid mass that it surmounts 
and by the extremely ugly square extinguisher 
that crowns the whole. Its locality and its 
associations have earned for it a great deal of 
undue laudatim, but in point of design no 
campanile in Italy deserves it less. The base 
ig a mere unornamented mass of brickwork, 
slightly fluted, and pierced unsyst-matically 
with small windows to light the inclined plane 
within. There are no doubt important elements 
in that low class of architectural excellence of 
which the Egyptian pyramids are the type; but 
even in these elements this edifice must confess 
itself a pigmy, and inferior to even a second- 
class pyramid on the banks of the Nile, while it 
has none of the beauty of design and detail 
displayed by the Giralda of Seville, or even by 
other Italian towers in its own neighbourhood. 
The Campanile at Picenza is, perhaps, more like 
the original of St. Mark’s than any other, and 
certainly displays as little beauty as any building 
of this sort can poss2s3.”’ 


THE RUINS OF ST, MARK’S CAMPANILE, 


VENICE: FROM THE PIAZZETTA. 


[ Photo: Alinari, Venice, 
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A Note by Street. 


In his notes of tours in the north of Italy, the 
late Mr, G. E. Street on leaving St. Mark’s says :— 
“ We will go out by the baptistery, and here we 
are at once on the Piazzetta, the noble facade 
of the Ducal Palace on one side, and a great 
work of Sansovino’s—the library of St. Mark— 
on the other ; at the endof the Piazzetta are two 
monolithic granite columns, one of which bears 
the lion of St. Mark, the other the figure of the 
ancient patron saint of Venice, 8S. Theodore ; 
between them is seen the dark blue line of the 
sea rippled into a thousand twinkling waves, and 
beyond this the Isola San Giorgio, remarkable 
for one of Palladio’s churches—a building, as I 


think, irredeemably ugly, but, nevertheless, much | 


” 


admired by many. 
The Committee of Enquiry. 


The Press has been informed that Signor Nasi 
has concluded his investigations preliminary to 
the opening of the enquiry into the cause of the 
collapse of the Campanile. At a meeting of the 
members of the Committee of Enquiry and the 
authorities, Signor Nasi made known the steps 
which he had considered it necessary to take 
with a view to ensuring harmonious co-operation 
in the work to be undertaken and the adoption 
of the best means of clearing the square of 
St. Mark of the débris. He said that selection 
would be made from the ruins of all material 
which could be used again, and all indications 
which might enable the Committee of Enquiry 
to form a judgment would be carefully preserved. 
With this object he had entrusted the direction 
of the works to Signor Boni, the architect. 
Signor Boni would co-operate with the Com- 
mittee of Enquiry, and if necessary would receive 
assistance from the Government and municipal 
engineers. The historical and artistic interests 
involved would be kept in view in this work, as 
well as the researches of the Committee of 
Enquiry. 

The Committee has been ordered to examine 
the condition of the other monuments on the 
Piazza, when more efficacious measures will be 
taken in view of the protection of all the 
monuments of Venice. 

Signor Nasi, Minister of Public Instruction, 
having received a report on the state of the 
foundations of the Basilica Palladiana at 
Vicenza, has ordered the municipal engineer of 
that city to go to Venice, and to bring with 
him reports and other documents relating to 
the basilica and the plans of the buildings, 
so that urgent measures may be taken for its 
preservation. 

According to the “New York Herald” the 
immediate causes of the fall of the Campanile 
were the cutting of a fireplace and chimney 
inside to enable the custodian to have a fire, and 
the cutting of a trench along the east wall to 
remove the rain-beaten stones and put in zinc 
in their place. The trench was cut on Monday, 
July 7th, by Signor Rupolo, the official engineer, 
who perceived the danger, and gave the alarm, 
but nothing was done until the following 
Thursday. The only man who seemed to fully 
realise the danger was the architect Signor 


Vendrasco, who for the last twelve years has | 


been urging the Government to repair the tower. 
Five weeks ago he was cashiered for again stating 
that the tower was ina bad state, and on the 
fatal Monday he said, “It wiil fall in a few 
hours.” 

In an interview the son of the dismissed 
architect said that his father on Sunday iast 
pointed out the crack in the wall, remarking 
that a cut over lft. deep had been made right 
across the east side. The Campanile had listed 
eastward. ‘It is doomed,” said the father, 
“It is like an old oak tree—felled.” Signor 
Rupolo, the Architect of Public Monuments, 
confesses that when he had finished the cut the 
Campanile listed and cracked. He inserted 
wooden staves and wedges, but without avail. 

The recovery of the beautiful decoration of 
the Sansovino loggetta is proceeding under 
Signor Bonimost satisfactorily. In addition to 
the bronze gates, which have been found intact, 
the whole front cornice with the columns and 
angels, also the three bas-reliefs in marble intact, 
and the beautiful bronze of Mercury, injured 
only in the hands, have been found. 

Among the bricks of the Campanile are 
Roman bricks from Aquileia, the birthplace of 
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the Venetians, evidently brought here as relics 
of their old home. Portions of the tower are 
proved to have been hollow and filled with 
rubbish. 

A thorough inspection of the other monu- 
ments in Venice is being made with more or 
less satisfactory results, and it is to be hoped 
that the very necessary repairs will be made, 
where they have been found to be required. 


A Superstition. 


A halo of superstitution is gathering round 
the great event. In St. Mark’s is a figure of the 
Madonna which has long been held to possess 
miraculous power. When the Campanile fell 
the angel is said to have flown to warn the 
Madonna, who straightway prevented the destruc- 
tion of the church, To-day, to-morrow and 
Friday services of thanksgiving will be held in 
St. Mark’s, and this Madonna, with the shattered 
angel, is to be placed on the high altar. 


Some Most Important Facts. 


The following observations are made by a 
correspondent in Venice (Mr, A. Robertson) :— 
Though the walls of the Campanile were thick 
(nearly 6ft.), they were really not solid, They 
consisted of two parallel walls of brick, the 3ft, 
space between them being filled up with broken 
bricks, rubble, cement, stones, kc. The cement 
used was Istrian lime mixed with -sea sand. 
This lime does not become hard, nor does it 
adhere well to the bricks. Indeed,in the course 
of the past centuries it became dry powder, 

The Campanile had been damaged by light- 
ning, fire and earthquake several times--by 
lightning in 1398, 1417, 1548, 1565, 1653, 1657 
and 1745 (a conductor was erected in 1776) ; by 
fire (through the lighting of fires on the plat- 
form, and the consequent burning of the wood 
top) in 1401, 1403 and 1405; by the burning of 
the shops around it in 1436; by earthquake in 
1511 (when its four corners were split) and in 
1591 (when it shook from top to bottom), 

The Republic, seeing its east side to be severely 
damaged, consulted two engineers of fame and 
ability—Signor Zandrini, of Venice, and Signor 
Polene, of Padua—to examine and repair it. 
These engineers said the whole wall wanted 
support, and they proposed building a new wall 
against the old one. This was done. But the 
new wall was never properly tied to the old one, 
The two were practically separate, and so the 
weight of the Campanile was borne unequally. 
Now comes a critical point. The loggetta (little 
marble hall)built by Sansovino rested against the 
eastern wall of the Campanile. It had almost a 
flat roof. To prevent the rain beating against 
the Campanile and running down its side from 
entering this marble hall, a row of slabs of stone 
sloping downwards was inserted in the Cam- 
panile where the 1oof met it. Only the week 
before the catastrophe these stones were begun 
to be removed as the rain was somehow getting 
into the lcggetta, and a lead sheeting was to have 
been substituted. Instead of carefully removing 
one stone at a time, they removed half of them— 
they were all taken out together, that is 25ft. of 
them. Not only so, but they dug through the 
new wall of the Campanile, that of 1745, and 
struck the old original wall, which they tound 
separate from the new and full of holes and 
cracks. Whilst working the old wall slipped 
down an inch or two. Instantly the cut made 
was built up, but it was too late. 


“ Designed by Giotto”: A Factory Chimney. 


The fall of the Campanile directs special 
attention to the singular work of Messrs. 
Harding & Richardson, of Leeds, who, instead 
of putting up an ordinary factory chimney, 
have erected a square tower modelled on the 
beautiful Campanile designed by Giotto, at 
Florence. It was necessary, on account of the 
operations of steel grinding, wire pickling, &c., 
to devote particular attention to ventilation, as 
well as to have a chimney shaft which would 
take off the waste products of combustion from 
a range of Lancashire boilers; and this chimney 
shaft has been built of such dimensions as to 
provide suction power not only for working the 
boilers but also for ventilating the shops. Much 
discussion has taken place concerning this de- 
parture from common practice, and Colonel 
Harding, chairman of the company, has ex- 
plained that he was very anxious, in erecting a 
large chimney, not to add another eyesore to 
those already visible in the city. 


THE CAMPANILES OF ITALY. 


“ ((AMPANILE” in Italian has the same 
signitication as “bell-tower” in English, 

“ clocher’”’ in French, and “ Glockenthurm” in 

German. ; 

In Italy there are very few churches with bell- 
towers on the flanks of the facade or rising near 
the apses. 

In other countries, on the contrary, limiting 
oneself to old Europe, church fagades with two 
towers are numberless. 

In the same way, in Italy, there are very few 
churches with more than two towers, as we see 
in the case of the cathedral at Pa’ermo and at 
Borgo 8. Donino, and fewer still are those with 
a single tower in the middle of the facade, as in 
the case of the churches of 8. Maria del Tiglio, 
at Gravedona (Lake of Como), and §. Matteo 
in Campo d’Orto, at Perugia. So almost all 
churches have single bell-towers, and some that 
are isolated, but erected quite near to the church 
building. In this last category may be men- 
tioned the cathedrals at Pisa and Florence, the 
Church of 8. Zeno at Verona and St. Mark’s at 
Venice. 

The oldest bell-towers on the Peninsula are 
surely the Byzantine ones at Ravenna, round 
like that of S. Apollinare in Classe—the most 
beautiful of the Byzantine towers of that city, 
which might be called an Italo-Byzantine 
Pompeii. The tower of S. Apollinare in Classe 


| dates to the same epoch as that of 8. Apollinare 


Nuovo at Ravenna, generally given as the eighth 
century. 

A beautiful round tower of the same kind is 
that of SS. Giovanni and Paolo, also at Ravenna, 
lately brought out into sight by means ot 
reasonable restorations. In short, the Byzantine 
towers of Ravenna by reason of their form or by 
their construction are remarkable specimens of 
the most ancient bell-towers in Italy. This 
emphasizes the fact that the most ancient 
bell-towers there were often round. The bell- 
tower of 8. Satiro at Milan is considered to be 
the oldest of the square bell-towers, the square 
form having remained characteristic of almost 
all the Italian bell-towers. This is a structure 
of the ninth century, of serious character and 
simple motive, one of those monuments which 
are always preserved with the greatest care. 
Milan and Lombardy possess several of the finest 
Italian bell-towers, among others the tower called 
“dei Monaci”’ of the basilica of 8. Ambrogio, 

But for artistic towers we must leave the 
centuries earlier than the year 1000, and turn to 
the eleventh, twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 
It must be remarked, however, that some 
amongst these towers which date back beyond 
the year 1000 one would like to call older yet. 
This, also, might be said of several of the 
medizeval churches in Italy. For example, the 
tower of 8, Maria in Cosmedin at Rome. By its 
side we find that of S. Maria in Trastevere, 
which dates from the time of Innocent II. 
(1130-43), and also that of S. Maria Maggiore, 
the origin of which does not go back farther 
than the twelfth century. Itis evident that this 
tower has been restored, and history tells us 
that these restorations took place in the times of 
Gregory XI. (1370-78) and Paul V. (1605-21). 
Bell-towers are typical of the Eternal City, and 
one must bear this in mind. Rome possesses — 
such remarkable towers as those of SS, Giovanni 
e Paolo, a work of the twelfth century, and 
S. Croce in Gerusalemme, built at the end of 
the same century, a century which inspired the 
architect of the tower of S. Spiritoin Sassia, who, 
like the modern eclectic architect, introduced 
forms belonging to the full Renaissance. 

The centuries following the year 1000 bring 
us to the more celebrated towers of Lombardy, — 
Emilia and Tuscany. There is the “ Torrazzo” — 
at Cremona, admirable in its elezance and in 
its fineness of ornament, a chef d’auwvre of great 
renown, which surpasses, and by mucb, that of 
the city in which the tower rears itself, where 
it is esteemed like a jewel in its casket. It is 
entirely a brick structure, a material greatly 
used in Lombardy and Almilia. The tower of 
S. Gottardo at Milan consists of several storeys, 
crowned by a conical roof carried on a circular 
colonnade, and the brick and the discrete poly- 
chromy give it a decorative aspect which is very 
striking. Its date is the first half of the four- 
teenth century, which speaks to us of an age 
extremely happy for Italian fabrication. 
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In accordance with Italian Chauvinism “ La 
Ghirlandina,” that is to say, the tower of the 
Cathedral of Modena, is the peer of the Torrazzo, 
but the tower at Modena is very far from possess- 
ing the beauty of the Torrazzo. The Modenese, 
however, do not esteem their tower any less than 
the Cremonese esteem the tower of their 
cathedral, for in certain Italian towns there 
exists a true communal pride in their own 
monuments, and very often the most remarkable 
monuments are used as symbols of the city. 
The lower or square portion of the Ghirlandina 
was built, it appears, at the same time as the 
cathedral, and finished in i159. Above this 
portion of the structure rise the octagonal and 
pyramidal portions which were built between 
1261 and 1319, according to the plans of Arrigo 
da Campiune. Lately, the restorations carried 
out on the tower at Modena have cost the city 
a large sum. 

Near Modena, at Bologna, in Amilia, the 
towers “degli Asinelli’? and the ‘ Garisendi” 
enjoy the highest reputation. The first belongs 
to 1109, the second to 1110. These are two 
leaning towers, but civil and not ecclesiastic. 

Everybody knows the ‘Campanile of Pisa,” 
better known for its inclination, perhaps, than 
because of its open loggia treatment, too much 
repeated. It was finished in 1174 by the archi- 
tect Bonanno, and, most often, like the towers 
of Bologna, it is admitted that its inclination is 
accidental, Upon thissubject we can remark that 
when the inclination was discovered in the lower 
vaults the architect endeavoured to apply a 
remedy, and history tells us that during a certain 
length of time the work was stopped, and it was 
then that the architect was changed. Bonanno 
was replaced by Guglielmo of Innsbriick, who did 
not, however, continue the work to the end, as 
the tower was finished by Tommaso de Pisa, to 
whom reverts the honour of having placed upon 
the summit of the tower a bell chamber. 

Quite near Pisa are Lucca, Pescia and Pistoja, 
whose respective cathedrals have important 
towers. The tower at Pescia, unfinished and 
dating from the middle of the fourteenth century, 
is very little known. Its robust and simple 
construction does not deprive it of grace, but 
it would be wrong to accord it the import- 
ance which the pretty tower at Pistoja deserves. 
This tower, which rises square in plan to the 
very top, recalls the open loggia treatment of 
the campanile at Pisa, although at Pistoja the 
use of these loggias, common to the Romanesque 
architecture of Tuscany, is more modest. The 
decoration of the tower, in white and dark 
green marble, gives it an air of lightness while 
preserving to it its imprint of majesty. The 
author of the tower of Pistoja is not known, as 
are the authors of the campanile at Pisa, but 
his style indicates the epoch—the end of the 
thirteenth century or the beginning of the oue 
following. 

The railroad leads from Pistoja to Florence in 
forty minutes. Florence possesses the most 
celebrated tower in all Italy, a glorious monu- 
ment which at once calls up Giotto’s name. 
The tradition of ages gives to Giotto the honour 
of being the architect, and, although this tradi- 
tion may be devoid of all authenticity, in Italy, 
at least, one cannot separate the campanile at 
Florence from the name of the reviver of Italian 
painting. It is very sure that Giotto laid the 
foundations of the tower in 1334, but, dying in 
1336, he was replaced by Andrea de Pisa, who 
ought to be called Da Pontedera; but this 
master whose place in the history of art is that 
of a sculptor and in no way that of an architect, 
was dismissed because he desired to introduce 
certain changes in the tower. It was then that 
the Florentines entrusted the direction of the 
work to Francesco Talenti, the real architect of 
the campanile of Florence; that is to say, the 
architect of the upper storeys, the most beautiful 
and glorious portions of the construction. 

In Southern Italy at Apulia we find the tower 
of Trani, a monument of particular importance, 
because it is signed by an artist who has some 
points of resemblance with Talenti, as being 
long forgotten. This is ‘‘ Vicolaus sacerdos et 
protomagister,’ who built a great portion of the 
tower, finished in the second half of the four- 
teenth century. In Apulia, also, admirers of 
towers will find at Bitonto the campanile of 
S. Leo, a work of the thirteenth century, simple, 
logical, robust and elegant. 

in Sicily, whose medieval architecture has a 
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peculiarly Arabo- Byzantine - Norman- Sicilian | went several periods of construction before its 


eclectic air are the towers of Monte 8. Giuliano 
and of Girgenti. The most important Sicilian 
bell-tower, however, is that of the church called 
the Martorana, at Palermo. 

At length, taking our way northward, after 
the Gothic tower of the Cathedral of Albenga, 
near Genoa, one of the most beautiful in Liguria, 
after the tower of S. Agnese in Genoa, dating 
from 1260, and, on the north side of the Penin- 
sula, after the tower of the Abbey of Pomposa, 
a monument which even in Italy has remained 
too much unknown, we may take leave of the 
subject by reference to the Tower of S. Mark at 
Venice. A leaning tower, this one, too, but not 
sensibly, as in the case of the towers of Bologna 
and Pisa, but which possesses the strange pecu- 
liarity of having no stairs, Instead of stair- 
cases there are iaclined planes, on which you 
can ascend to the top of the Venetian tower 
afoot, on horseback or on bicycle, if you will, 
It is enough to cast one’s eyes over the monu- 
ment to perceive that it belongs to two epochs 
profoundly different, and that the tower of 
S. Mark’s, begun before 948, was begun anew in 
that year, according to some, or in 1068, accord- 
ing to others, or in 1147, according to still 
others, and in the course of the centuries under- 


| completion. 


The records speak of works dating 
back to 1310, to 1489, to 1511; in fact, in 1489 
a thunderbolt struck the tower, and Giorgio 
Spavento designed the restorations, and in 1511 
a thunderstorm again damaged the structure. 
It was then that the Tower of 8. Mark received 
the upper storey, according to the plans of 
Bartolomeo Buon, of Bergamo, 

To point out one more interesting detail: it 
was pretended that the foundations of the tower 
were as deep as the tower is high, and like- 
wise that these foundations were star-shaped in 
plan. Although these assertions are found in 
books and are widely disseminated, I draw 
attention to the fact that during the excava- 
tions carried on in 1865 it was learned that the 
foundations of the tower of 8S. Mark are not 
over 5 metres deep, and there is nothing remark- 
able in such a depth as this, [Extracts from an 
article by Alfredo Melani in the ‘ American 
Architect.” ] 

| Vote.—The large church of S. Giorgio Mag- 
giore, the upper portion of the tower of which 
is illustrated on this page, is on an island oppo- 
site the ducal palace at Venice. It was built 
by Palladio, and is a good example of the faults 
and merits of his style. | 
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Law Cases. 


The Granting of Certificates: Action against a 
Bristol Surveyor.—At tbe Bristol Summer 
Assizes recently the case of Porter and 
Another vy. Saise was heard. This was an 
action brought to recover damages for alleged 
negligence on the part of the defendant in 
giving certificates relating to certain buildings. 
Defendant denied giving false certificates, and 
counter-claimed for £38 17s. for work done and 
professional services rendered.—Lord Coleridge, 
K.C., put the circumstances before the jury. 
Messrs. Porter & Lewis were the plaintiffs, and 
Mr. A. J. Saise, architect and surveyor, was the 
defendant. The latter was surveyor to the 
Kingswood District Local Board. In 1900 
Messrs. Porter & Lewis purchased a certain 
plot of land at Kingswood for the purpose of 
laying it out for buildings. On May 17th a 
building agreement was entered into for the 
erection of twenty-six houses at a cost of not 
less than £125 per house, and defendant was 
employed by the plaintiffs to certify for advances 
to be made from time to time by Porter, up to 
£110 in respect of each house. Defendant 
visited and inspected the houses being built, 
and issued certificates for advances. Rumours 
got abroad as to the builder’s position and the 
materials he used. Yet defendant did not com- 
municate with the plaintiifs, nor withhold his 
certificate. It was alleged that defendant did 
not exercise due care or skill, but negligently 
and unskilfully certified for the advance of sums 
in excess of the real cost or value of work and 
materials. Plaintiffs claimed £850 damages,— 
The defendant said he was never told what the 
houses were to cost. He certified having regard 
to the class of buildings to be erected. He was 
given no specifications or quantities. He in- 
spected the buildings each time he gave a 
certificate, and exercised the best of his skill and 
judgment. He believed the value of the work 
to be £1,235. Considerable damage was caused 
to the houses while they were left incomplete. 
Constant applications were made to him for 
advances, but he certified only ior as much as 
he felt justified, in order to get the houses 
finished. It came to his knowledge that im- 
proper material was being used, and he pro- 
hibited it.—His Lordship, in summing up, asked 
the jury to say whether they thought that in 
granting certificates Mr. Saise exercised reason- 
abie care, skill and judgmeot, which were 
expected from an experienced surveyor. The 
jury gave a verdict for the defendant, and 
judgment was entered accordingly. Plaintiffs’ 
counsel said that, in regard to the counter- 
claim, it had been agreed that defendant should 
receive £25. 

A Case affecting New Streets—At the Lambeth 
Police Court on Thursiay last Mr. Hopkins 
heard a summons taken out by the Camberwell 
Borough Council against Mr. Frederick End, of 
Eweline, Half-Moon Lane, Herne Hil), to recover 
the sum of £26 17s., being the proportion 
apportioned upon him, as an adjoining owner, 
of the estimated cost of paving the footways ot 
Half-Moon Lane. The point at issue was whether 
the council were entitled to deal with Half-Moon 
Lane as a new street within the meaning of 
section 105 of the Metropolis Local Manage- 
ment Act, 1855. Mr. Hopkins, in giving judg- 
ment, said that up till about as late as the year 
1873 or 1874, and probably as late as the year 
1880, this road migtt have been very well 
described as a thorougbly good old suburban 
London road, with nice houses on each side of 
it--twelve or thirteen in the whole length, per- 
haps--with good gardens, with drives and lodges, 
Now, the whole of the estates had been cut up, 
and roads had been run through the gardens 
and grounds, and houses had been built, and the 
whole neighbourhood had altered its character. 
He found as a fact that the lane had become a 
new street within the meaning of the statute, 
and his judgment, therefore, was for the Council 
for the amount claimed from the defendant. 


Ancient Lights in Fleet Street.—The case of 
Cooling vy. Rust recently came before Mr. 
Justice Swinfen Hady. It appeared that the 
plaintiff was the occupier of No. 47, Fleet 
Street, where, since 1885, he had carried on 
business as a dealer in pictures and works of 
art. His case was that,as the greater part of 


| 
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the light of his shop window came over certain 
old buildings, the erection by the defendant of 
his new buildings, of an additional height of 
10ft. Gin., had seriously diminished and _ ob- 
structed the light. The plaintiff further alleged 
that on February 14th, 1901, before the new 
buildings were erected beyond the height of the 
old buildings, he gave notice to the defendant 
that he objected to the new structures being 
raised to any greater height than the old 
buildings, In spite of the objection, however, 
the defendant hurried on with the completion 
of his buildings to the additional height. The 
plaintiff accordingly claimed a declaration that 
his right to light had been injured and ob- 
structed by the defendant, The defence was a 
general derial of the allegations in the state- 
ment of claim. The defendant denied that his 
new buildings were 10ft. Gin. higher than the 
old buildings, or that their erection seriously 
or substantially diminished or obstructed the 
light coming to the plaintiff's window. Mr. 
Edgar Ross, Professor T. Roger Smith, and Mr. 
Alfred Ash gave evidence in support of the 
plaintiff's case ; and Mr. B. Tabberer, architect, 
of 13, Basinghall Street. and Mr. George 
Pearson, architect, of 58, Moorgate Street, 
entered the box on behalf of the defendant. 
Judgment was given for the plaintiff for £150, 
with costs. 

Admiralty Buildings Arbitration.—At the Sur- 
veyors’ Institution on Friday last, before Mr. E. 
A. Graning sitting as arbitrator, the hearing 
was resumed of the claim made against his 
Majesty's Office of Works by Messrs, Chessum 
& Sons, the contractors for the new Admiralty 
buildings, with respect to certain work which 
they alleged they had been called on to do over 
and above that specified in their contract (see 
p. 347 of our last issue). Sir Benjamin Baker 
said the underpinning work was done in a very 
unusual way, involving enormous extra cost. 
The subsoil should have been .pumped clear of 
water. and the work then proceeded with. The 
Attorney-General, on behalf of the Office of 
Works, said that the effect of the claim would 
be to get rid of the contract altogether. The 
architect and the clerk of the works were 
alleged to have ordered many things which 
they never ordered at all, or, if directions were 
given with regard to tbem, were treated as 
being within the terms of the contract. As for 
the mode of carrying out the work in the first 
instance, he submit ed that to clear the subsoil 
of water, as Sir Benjamin Baker had suggested, 
would have been to incur a risk that no ar‘hitect 
would be justified in incurring, He admitted 
that the contractors were entitled to some 
additional payment for the extra pumping and 
piling below contract level. Mr. John Leeming, 
of Messrs. Leeming & Leeming, Victoria Street, 
the architects for the work, said that in his 
dealings with Messrs. Chessum he had followed 
the rules laid down in the specificatiors, and 
had simply given approval to the contractors’ 
plans. He had never prepared any plans for 
the mode of carrying out the work, as he 
realised that the architects had no power to 
order any work involving extra cost without 
the sanction in writing of the Commissioners. 
The enquiry was again adjourned. 


Masters and Men. 


Notice to Carpenters going to Natal.-The system 
lately in force providiog facilities with regard 
to passages for carpenters and other artisans 
proceeding to Natal with a view to obtaining 
employment on arrival is now terminated. Such 
persons who desire to proceed to the colony 
must make their own arrangements for doing 
so without reference to the Agent-General 
regarding tne cost of passage, the obtaining of 
landing permits, or employment on arrival. 


Carpenters and Joiners.—The trade union em- 
ployment returns in connection with the above 
industries show some increase in the general out- 
of-work list, which is nearly 2} per cent. of the 
total membership, but in the Manchester dis- 
trict there was a very marked reduction of un- 
employed, which has dropped from over 3 to 
13 per cent. At Hull the working rules have 
been satisfactorily adjusted. At Edinburgh, 
Leith and Bristol the demand for a reduction 


by the employers has been submitted tu arbitra- 
tion and declared unwarranted. At Warrington 
a strike has been averted by the employers 
withdrawing the proposed reduction. At Aln- 
wick an advance of ld. per hour has been con- 
ceded. The Bradford dispute remains unsettled, 


Surveying & Sanitation. 


Public Improvements at Coventry.--At last 
week’s meeting of the Coventry City Council 
it was decided to improve Leicester Causeway 
at a cost of £160, and to expend £250 in pro- 
viding an outfall sewer in Berry Street. 


A Refuse Destructor for Ayr is to be erected on 
a site in Mill Street, adjacent to the electricity 
works, The estimated cost is—-site, £3,005 19s. 2d. ; 
buildings, £4,090 ; machinery and plant, £5,643 
--total, £12,738 19s. 2d. 


Street Names. —The proposal to call part of the 
new avenue between the Strand and Holborn 
Edward V[Ith Street reminds one that there is 
a King Edward Road in Hackney, a King 
Edward Street in the City, another in Islington, 
one in Mile End and another in Lambeth. 
King Edward Street in the City is a small 
byway off Newgate Street, and was christened 
with its present royal name in 1843, after 
bearing a series of names of an inelegant 
character. Previously it was entered in the 
City records as Butcher Hall Lane, before that 
as Blow-Bladder Street, before that as Chick 
Lane, and, worse than all, its original name was 
Stinking Lane. 


The Sanitary Institute Congress.—The preli- 
minary programme of the Nineteenth Congress 
of the Sanitary Institute, to be held in Man- 
chester from September 9th to 13th, has now 
been issued. The president of the Congress is 
the Right Hon. the Harl Egerton of Tatton. 
W.N. Shaw, M.A., D.Sc., F.R.S., will deliver the 
lecture to the Congress, and Sir W. J. Collins, 
M.D; B:Se:, B.R.CiS, Dili Pee, ©. ceva 
deliver the popular lecture. Excursions to 
places of interest in connection with sanitation, 
and a conversazione, will be arranged for those 
attending the Congress. It appears from the 
programme that more than 300 authorities, in- 
cluding several county councils, have already 
appointed delegates to the Congress, and, as 
there are also more than 2,500 members and 
associates in the Institute, there will probably 
be a large attendance in addition to the local 
membersoftheCongress IJInconnection with tne 


Congress a health exhibition of apparatus and- 


appliances relating to health and domestic use will 
be held as a practical illustration of the appli- 
cation and carrying out of the principles and 
methods discussed at the meetings; it not only 
serves this purpose but also an important one 
in diffusing sanitary knowledge among a large 
class who do not attend the other meetings of 
the Congress. The Congress will include three 
general addresses and lectures. Three sections 
meeting for two days each, dealing with 
(1) Sanitary Science and Preventive Medicine, 
presided over by Sir James Crichton-Browne, 
M.D., LL.D., F.R.S., F.R.S.H.; (2) Engineering 
and Architecture, presided over by Sir Alexander 
Binnie, M.1.C.H.; (8) Physics, Chemistry and 
Biology, presided over by Prof. A. Sheridan 
Delepine, M.B., C.M., B.Sc. Hight Spec al 
Conferences: Municipal Representatives, pre- 
sided over by Alderman Alex. McDougall, 
J.P., Vice-Chairman of the Health Committee, 
Manchester; Port Sanitary Authorities, Alder- 
man Walton Smith, J.P., Chairman of Man- 
chester Port S.A.; Medical Officers of Health 
presided over by Mr. James Niven, M.A., M.B. ; 
Hongineers and Surveyors to County and other 
Sanitary Authorities, presided over by Mr. 
Charles Jones, M.I.C.E.; Veterinary Inspectors, 
Mr. W. Augustus Taylor, F.R.C.V.S.; Sanitary 
Inspectors, presided over by Mr. W. Bland, 
Sanitary Inspector, Barton-upon-Irwell ; Domes- 
tic Hygiene, presided over by Mrs. W. O. Meek ; 
Hygiene of School Life, presided over by Prof. 


C. 8. Sherrington, M.A., M.D., F.R.S. The ~ 
local arrangemeats are in the hands of an — 


influential local committee, presided over by 
the Right Hon. the Lord Mayor of Manchester, 
with J. H. Reynolds, Principal of the Municipal 
School of Technology, as hon, secretary. 
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RISM FOR THE WEEK. 


is necessary that an architect be intelligent 
Lapt to learn ; for neither intelligence with- 
‘application, nor application without intelli- 
~~, can form the man of science. He should 
iiled in literature, a good draughtsman, 
te in geometry, not ignorant of optics, 
inted with arithmetic, and familiar with 
wry of all periods and countries. He should 
ntly have attended the schools of phi losophy, 

know music, not be ignorant of medicine, 
inted with law, and skilled in the aspect of 
avens and the influences of the seasons and 
tes, —VITRUVIUS. 


Pintes THE new royal Infirmary at 

* Manchester (Messrs, John M. 
on, F.R.I.B.A., and EH. Milner Allen, 
B.A., joint architects) will have seven 
counting from the basement upwards, and 
gh providing accommodation for 452 
nts and a staff of 230, instead of 292 
nts and 129 staff at present, will only 
the vacant space within the railings by 
. yds. out of the present unbuilt area of 
)sq. yds. The frontage to Piccadilly will 
total length of 103yds.,and will consist of a 
] block with wing blocks separated by 
spaces of 12yds. There will be a large 
of buildings at the back, facing on one 
mto Parker Street, and on the other into an 
quadrangle, upon which also windows will 
from the front central portion and the side 
ions. On. the east and west there will be 
detached circular blocks with ornamental 
s, and the central block will be surmounted 
clock tower. The face of the buildings 
e in red brick with stone dressings, and the 
vill be covered with gceen slates. The re- 
ing with the increased accommodation will 
ally give opportunities for the rearrange- 
'of the whole institution. The accident 
ment will form an entirely distinct group 
lildings, yet in immediate touch with the 
s and officers quarters. There will be five 
ting theatres, one in connection with each 
) of wards, a Jecture theatre to hold 250 
mts, a clinical laboratory with X-ray and 
graphic rooms, as well as departments 
up for bacteriological research. The total 
s estimated at £186,822, and to avoid the 
sity of interfering with the work of the 
tion in the meantime it is proposed that 
york shall be carried out in three successive 
acts, taking in all a period of six years. 
e arriving at a final decision upon the 
, the Infirmary Medical Board and the 
ns College authorities have been consulted, 
suggestions made by them adopted.— 
Voysey’s house at Chorley Wocd, Herts, 
built for himself on a lovely site about 400ft. 
e sea-level. The accommodation on the 


nd floor is shown by the accompanying plan, 
i interior finishings are illustrated in 
plates, 


Voysey. 


The whole is very characteristic of 
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In the experience of Mr. Kul- 
lingworth Hedges, M.1.C.H., 
secretary of the Lightning Re- 
search Committee, one or two lightning rods 
placed on a church or any fair-sized building 
are almost useles:, as a flash of lightning may 
leave the conductor for any portion of metal- 
work on the roof; or, perhaps, as in the case of 
a stroke quite recently at the Cavendish Labo- 
ratory, Cambridge, the lightning may ignore the 
rod altogether. There it struck a knob on the 
roof (immediately below the conductor, which 
ran down the high tower) and found its wav to 
earth by a gas-pipe, which it des:royed. For- 
tunately the gas was turned off at the meters. 
otherwise the building would have been s2t on 
fire, Mr. Hedges siys that the authorities who 
are responsible for the upkeep of the national 
museums cannot be made to consider the re- 
sponsibility they incur by trusting to one or 
two spikes. At the National Gallery there is 
one on the flagstaff, and the Tate Gallery bas 
similar so-callel “protection.” The British 
Museum is very inadequately protected. The 
copper roof is considered a sufficient conductor, 
which, without proper connection to earch, is, to 
say the least, “a doubtful fiction.” Again, the 
Vistoria and Albert Museum has but one con- 
ductor. The electric-light mains running close to 
this were struck and fused a year orsoago. The 
lightning rod was apparently useless. Mr. Hedges 
is confident that by using a network of wires, 
known as the air-to-earth system, and having 
aigrettes instead of spikes, he has prevented any 
serious damage from lightning to St. Paul’s 
Cathedral and Westminst-r Abbey. 


The Lightning 
Conductor. 


A REPORT of the executive 
committee on the movement 
for the restoration of Wrex- 
ham Parish Church has been issued. It states 
that contracts have been entered into for the 
reparation of the whole of the tower (£2,424), 
except the last stage for the tower roof (£188) ; 
for the nave roof and clearstory (£1,846), for 
the south aisle and roof (£1,001), for the north 
porch (£93), for the north aisle (£585), for re- 
gilding the clock dials (£8), for three new 
windows (£18), for steel joists for adjusting the 
bells (£24), and for a lightning conductor (£30). 
These amounts, together with the orders pre- 
viously sanctioned by the general committee, 
the portion of the architect’s fees already paid 
(£230), and other incidental expenses, such as 
printing, stationery, stamps, secretarial expenses, 
amount to £7,767. They recommend that an 
estimate of £112 be accepted for draining the 
church, that a carved oak west door, at a cost of 
£83, be erected in memory of his Grace the late 
Duke of Westminster, K.G., and that new oak 
doors be placed throughout the church at a cost 
of £50. They have also to report that £204 
will be required to finish the tower, that £250 
will be due to the architect, that £60 ought to 
be expended on repairing the churchyard wall 
and painting the railings, that the restoration 
of the missing part of the chancel screen will 
cost £25, and that a considerable sum will have 
to be spent on putting the churcbyard in order. 
They estimate that £950 more will be required. 


Wrexham Parish 
Church, 
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THE Bishop of Exeter (Dr. 
Ryle) re-dedicated the tower 
of St. Sidwell’s, Exeter, last 
week. Of the earlier churches upon the site 
little is known, but it is on record that the 
fifteenth-century tower was damaged and the 
upper portion totally destroyed by an explosion of 
some gunpowder stored therein during the 1549 
rebellion. Previous to its destruction by the ex- 
plosion the tower and the exterior of the church 
were of red sandstone, perhaps better known as 
Heayitree stone. The ruined portions of the 
tower were repaired in 1606, local bricks being 
used. Ata later period the unsightly brick was 
plastered with cement. Having fallen into 
decay, the general fabric of the church was 
rebuilt, but the north and south early fifteenth- 
century arcades of Beer stone and the tower 
were preserved, To the tower was added a 
spire of an unusual construction. It was framed 
of deal, boarded anc covered by sheet copper, 
removed from the bottom of one of Nelgon’s 
men-of-war which had been broken up at Devon- 
port Dockyard. Lhere were also small pinnacles, 
and these with the monarch spire rearing its 
head above bore the ‘battle and the breeze”’ 
for many a year. Mr. £, H. Harbottle, archi- 
tect, condemned the spire and pinnacles as 
unsafe, and their removal was effected without 
the aid of scaffolding within seven days. Mr. 
Harbottle prepared a design in which he pre- 
served the tifteenth-century style, and now the 
tower of St. Sidwell’s stands in allits glory as 
of old. The work has cost nearly £3,000. The 
west window and entrance have been enlarged. 
Mr. J. R. Gibbard was the contractor and 
Mr. E. T. Rogers the sculptor, A most interesting 
relic of the tower is the vane —“a rare and fine 
bird” (an illustration and some particulars of 
it were given in our issue for June 18th last). 


St. Sidwell’s, 
Exeter. 


, THE death is announced of 

A Russian M ek 
Sculptor Mare Antokolsvky, the cele- 
: brated Kussiaa sculptor. He 


was born at Vilna in 1842, and being in circum- 
stances of great poverty began his career as 
assistant to a funeral monument provider. In 
leisure moments he cut crude images in wood, 
and finally learnt to model. At the age of 
twenty-two he gained a free scholarship at the 
School of Artin St. Petersburg. For his study 
of a Jewish tailor in the following year he 
gained the silver medal, and this was followed 
by a figure of a miser, which was exhibited in 
Paris, and at once brought him iato notice. 
He then studied for three years in Italy at the 
expense of the Russian Government. His early 
career was devoted to historical sculpture con- 
nected with the heroes of his country, and 
speedily his masterly and highly intellectual 
work brought him to the front rank of his 
profession. Besides his well-known works, 
“ Peter the Great,’ ‘Christ before the Multi- 
tude,’ and otherz, he made many portraits of 
the members of the Russian Royal Fawmily, 
notably the bronze statue of Alexander II, in 
Moscow and that of Alexander I11. which was 
lately erected in the Kremlin, Antokolsvky 
was almost as much a Frenchman as a Russian, 
for he resided for over twenty years in Paris. 
Here his family wished him to te buried, but, 
by the invitation of the Russian Emperor, the 
relatives of the sculptor have removed his vody 
to St. Petersburg, where he will be accorded a 
public funeral. 


THe Treasury has just pro- 
mised £3,500 towards the 
cost of restoring the historic 
York Castle. § (yjitford’s Tower of York 
Castle. Concerning this the “Standard” says: 
“It is true that, from the point of view of the 
medizval military architect, York Castle was 
never more than a minor strongh»ld; it could 
not compare with Richmond, or Middlebam, or, 
furtber north, with Alnwick. But the antiquity 
and importance of the city it dominated, the 
vast rolls of history that, from first to last, have 
been unfolded beneat1 its walls, lend it a 
romantic attraction which is lacking even to 
some of tbe mist powerful fortresses of the 
castle-building age. York Castle itself, altered, 
modernised, gutted even, has long been a prison ; 
but the huge bulk of its keep, which was 
separated trom the rest of the buildings by a 
moat, is sadly in need of that conservative repair 
which, it is to be hopew, it will now receive.” 
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ARTICLE 14 of the new law for 

Tha Lew ot Ex: regulating trade in artistic 
cavations in Traly. and archeological objects, and 
the preservation of ancient monuments, recently 
adopted by the Italian Government, concerns 
excavations. It contains this provision :— 
“Foreign institutes and foreign citizens who, 
with the consent of the Government and under 
conditions to be fixed case by case, undertake 
archeological excavations, must give the objects 
they find to a public collection within the 
kingdom of Italy.” This ought to be good news 
to the foreign archeological schools in Rome, 
which have for years been denied permission to 
excavate ; but the clause about the “conditions 
to be fixed in each case” leaves the Government 
a wide door open to continue the dog-in-the- 
manger policy which has long characterised its 
attitude towards excavation, 


ORTHWAITE or Allerthwaite 
An Old,Doorway. t4]) has been the residence 
of several of the old Cumberland families. It 
has in modern times passed into the posses- 
sion of the Simpsons, the Richmonds and the 
Brownes. The arms on the keystone shown in 
the accompanying illustration (from a photo- 
graph by Mr. F. J. Pape) are those of Rich- 
mond impaling Salkeld, but the reason for this 
is not clear. We find about the middle of the 
seventeenth century a Richmond (Christopher), 
of High Head Castle, married a co-heiress 
(Mabel) of Vaux, of Catterten, and it is pro- 
bably the initials of this Christopher that we 


Za Lf Gr Pi 


OLD STABLE DOORWAY AT ORTHWAITE HALL, 


find upon the keystone of the stable door, with the 
arms and date 1675, as the Richmonds of High 
Head Castle owned Orthwaite at. this period. 
It may have been the intention of the monu- 
mental mason to perpetuate at Orthwaite a 
former connection between the Salkelds and 
the Vouxs by impaling the arms of the former 
instead of the latter with that of the Richmonds, 


A Fine Stained-glass Window has been erected 
in the north chapel of St. Peter Mancroft, 
Norwich, in memory of Archdeacon Pelham 
Burn. It is of five lights in fifteenth-century 
style and has been designed in harmony with 
the great east window in the adjoining chancel, 
Below is a gunmetal tablet with an appropriate 
inscription. A carved oak screen has been 
erected between the chancel and the north 
chapel as a memorial to the Rey. Charles Turner. 
It was designed by Mr. Bcdley, R.A., and is well 
worthy of comparison with the many similar 
ancient screens characteristic of Norfolk 
churches, 


Engineering Notes. 


At the Royal College of Science, Ireland, electrical 
engineering is to be taught, in place of the Chair 
of Mathematics now abolished. 


Proposed Electric Lighting of Truro. — The 
Corporation of the City of Truro have resolved 
to consider the subject of lighting the city by 
electricity. A special committee has been 
appointed for this purpose, with Mr, Silvanus 
Trevail, P.S.A., as chairman. 


The Swale Bridge.—At a large public meeting 
held at Sittingbourne on Wednesday last, and 
including brickmasters and brickmakers, a 
resolution was passed protesting against the 
Government, through the medium of the Ad- 
miralty, having overridden the unanimous 
decision of the Committee of the House of Com- 
mons, to whom the South-Eastern and Chatham 
and Dover Railways Rill was referred, that the 
bridge over the Swale should open to all vessels 
whether with fixed masts or not. 


Society of Engineers: The Southampton Quay 
Works.—On Wednesday last the members and 
associates of this Society visited the works of the 
new graying dock and the widening of the old 
extension quay at Southampton, and afterwards 
inspected the Southampton Corporation Water- 
works at Otterbourne. The graving dock was 
designed by Mr. W. R. Galbraith, M.LC.E., 
consulting engineer to the South-Western Rail- 
way Co, and the contract was let to Messrs. 
John Aird & Co. early in 1901. The old 
extension quay was built in 1875, and has a 
minimum depth of water of 20ft.at L.W.O.S.T. 
This depth has of late years become quite 
insufficient, and it was therefore decided to 
deepen it. To effect this it was resolved to 
dredge to the required depth (80ft. below low 
water), at a distance of 50ft. from the existing 
wall, and to cover the intervening space witha 
platform. The design of this platform was the 
next problem, It is found that timber is very 
soon destroyed in Southampton water by the 
ravages of the wood shrimp, which in a few 
years eats a large timber through. Accordingly 
it was decided to build the platform of ferro- 
concrete on the Hennebique system. Piles of 
this material are built up in vertical moulds, in 
which are placed the long steel rods which 
really give the required strength. These are 
laced together with wire stirrups, and Portland- 
cement concrete of excellent quality is carefully 
put into the moulds and rammed round the 
steel. After a month the pile is taken out of 
its mould and conveyed to the quay, where it is 
driven in position much like a timber pile would 
be. The ram is exceptionally heavy, however 
(30cewt. generally). The head of the pile, too, 
is protected from being bruised by covering it 
with a helmet or iron case filled with sawdust. 
Moreover a timber dolly is always used. It was 
found impossible to drive the piles down to the 
required depth, especially in the front row, 
where they had to go 22ft. into the ground 
through gravel and hard sand. To overcome 
this difficulty the water-jet system of sinking 
was introduced, But as beds of gravel and clay 
occurred it was impossible to sink with the 
water-jet alone. Accordingly arrangements 
were made to drive and pump simultaneously. 
The water is fed down a #in. pipe buried in the 
centre of the pile and ending ina in. nozzle at 
the point of the shoe. It is supplied from the 
hydraulic pressure mains, containing water at 
750lbs. per sq. in. The result has been entirely 
successful, anc the piles are driven to their depth 
in less than an hour. When the piles have been 
driven the concrete round the head is to be 
stripped off, and the steel rods for the various 
beams and struts Jaid in position. Each set of 
rods is laced with wire or hoop steel and 
surrounded with a timber casing. Into this 
casing concrete is poured and rammed and each 
beam or strut thus built up in situ. A flooring 
of rolled joists and timber decking is laid on top 
of all. This will contain rails for the tracks and 
for the hydraulic cranes. The engineer for the 
new dock works is Mr. W. R. Galbraith, M.I.C.E., 
and the resident engineer is Mr, F. E. Wentworth- 
Shields, A.M.1.C.E., who bas kindly supplied the 
foregoing particulars of the works. The con- 
tractors for the works are Messrs. John Aird & Co, 
who are represented by Mr. J. W. Landrey. 


The President of the Iron and Steel Institute, Mr, 
William Whitwell, entertained the council of the 


Institute at dinner, at the Grand Hotel, on 


Wednesday evening last. 


The New ‘‘Tube” Railways came up for much 
discussion in the House of Commons last week. 
Eventually the Bilis for the following railways 
were read a second time :—Baker Street and 
Waterloo; Brompton and Piccadilly ; Charing 
Cross, Euston and Hampstead; Great Northern 
and Strand; London United. 


A Threatened Tunnel Subsidence.—The tunnel 
between Grove Park and Chislehurst Stations, 
on the South-Eastern main line, has been closed 
owing to the scaling of certain parts of the 
wall. It is nearly 1,000yds. long and was con- 
structed about forty years ago. It consists of 
five rings of brick, the thickness being about 
2ft. 

Important Scheme for Improving the Quayside 
at Newcastle.—-A really comprehensive scheme 
for the improvement of the Quayside at New- 
castle-on-Tyne has been decided on. It has 
been proposed by the city engineer, and provides 
for the extension of the quay eastwards, right 
to the St. Lawrence Sanatorium, To carry out 
his proposal involves the building of a bridge 
over the Ouseburn, and the construction of a 
stone quay wall nearly all the additional distance, 
When completed, the new quay will afford 
additional berthing .accommodation of more 
than 1,0U0yds. The cost is placed somewhere 
between £60,000 and £100,000. 


A Steel Frame Building now being constructed 
in New York will probably be claimed as the 
most curious, if not the highest, building of its 
kind in the world. In plan it is a triangle, with 
a base of 171ft. and a perpendicular of 86ft. Its 
height it to be 285ft., and it will have twenty- 
one storeys. In order to meet the great wind- 
pressure to which it will be subjected, the bracing 
of the steel skeleton frame has been designed so 
as to secure great rigidity. The weight of its 
floors, including beams, girders and masonry, is 
about 100lbs. per sq. tt. The steel skeleton 
frame requires about 3,680 tons of steelwork. 


Britannia Pier, at Great Yarmouth, which has 
been erected at a cost of £70,000, is 810ft. long, 
with a width of 45ft. to 55tt. At the further 
end it expands to a width of 144ft. Steel ssrew 
piles, with girder supports, have been employed 
in the construction, with logs of Australian 
karri wood at the landing-stage head. There 
ate 104 steel piles, screwed to an average depth 
of 15ft., and 200 logs, driven to an average 
depth of 20ft. 
3,000 persons, The interior is constructed on 
the lines of a theatre, with a wide gallery. Out- 
side, on the same level, a balcony runs round 
the whole structure. Beyond the pavilion there 
is a promenade deck leading to the landing stage. 


A New Bridge has been erected by the Cambrian 
Railways Company over the estuary of the 
Mawddach at Barmouth. The bridge has been 
built on graceful lines by the Cleveland Bridge 
and Engineering Company. It is supported on 
steel cylinders, which have been sunk into the 
granite rock below the bed of the river, a depth 
of about 100ft. below high-water mark. A 
portion of the structure isso arranged as to form 
a swing-bridge, which will leave two clear water- 
ways, each 50ft. wide. The new bridge has. been 
built around the old one, and the work of recon- 
struction has been carried on in such a manner 
that the railway traffic has not been interrupted 
during the two years the operations have been 
in progress. 


A New Electrically-Swung Bridge.—The swing 
span of the new Pyrmont Bridge, Sydney, 
weighing 800 tons and containing 1,400 sq. ft. 
more floor-space than the huge swing at New- 
castle-on-Tyne, has recently been operated by 
electricity, the trial of the apparatus proving 
highly successful. The opening of the span 
occupied eighty seconas. Only 3800 volts, how- 
ever, were applied, as it was considered undesir- 
able, until the motors had been thoroughly wired 
out, to utilise the full available potential of 550 
volts. It will be possible to swing the bridge in 
less than the contemplated sixty seconds, which 
it is believed will make the swing the fastest in 
the world. The electric equipment has been 
supplied by the Australian General Electric Co. 
Messrs. McCormick & Son are the contractors for 
the swing span. 


The pavilion will accommodate 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication 


Society of Architects. 
EpGERTON.—ARCHITECT writes: ‘To whom 
should I apply for particulars of the examina- 
tions necessary to become a member cf the 
Society of Architects?” 
Apply to the Secretary of the Society, St. 
James’s Hall, Piccadilly, W. 


Exemptions from R 1.B.A. Examinations. 

BIRMINGHAM,—J. B. 8. writes: “I purpose 
goirg in for the R.I.B,A. Preliminary Examina- 
tion next November. Would first-class certifi- 
cates (Board of Education, South Kensington) 
exempt me from the geometrical drawing and 
freehand from the round examination?” 

First-class certificates in the subjects men- 
tioned will exempt you. Further informa- 
tion is given in the R.1.B.A. Kalendar, to be 
obtained from the offices, 9, Conduit Street, W., 
price 2s. 6d. 


Architectural Design and Drawing. 

Lonpon, N.W.-—-F. W. writes : * Kindly name 
some book which gives accurate copies of plans 
and elevations of small buildings which can be 
easily reproduced. I am not in any office at 
present, but should like to obtain some know- 
ledge of this kind of work.” 

You will need to adapt your design to the 
requirements and the site, and you should study 
the usual books on building construction and 
planning, sach as those given in Mr. Batsford’s 
list. The manner of preparing working drawings 
is given in Mr. R. Phené Spiers’ book on Drawing, 
published by Cassell & Co, Modern House Con- 
struction,” 6 vols., edited by G. Lister Sutcliffe, 
£2 8s. nett, is a very good book for your purpose. 
it can be obtained trom Mr. B. T. Batsford, 94, 
High Holboru, W.C. 


Cheap Roofs. 

Bray.--C. J. D. writes: “Kindly give a 
rough sketch with scantlings of the cheapest 
form of wood roof principals (for high and low 
pitch) for a span of 28ft. between walle, to be 
covered with tiles 15in. by 8in.” 

See “ Specification, No. 5,” and an article on 
** Cheap Roofs, and Coverings,” by G. 8S. Mitchell, 
in “Specification, No. 4.” 


The Orders. 


RocHDALE, -W. D.T. writes: “ (1) What rules 
regulate the use of the Orders above one another ? 
Name a Roman example of such use. (2) 
Explain and illustrate the main differences 
between the Greek and Roman Doric Orders. 
(3) Name two ancient examples of the Doric, 
Ionic and Corinthian Orders,” &c, 

See R. Phené Spiers’ *‘ Orders of Architecture” 
and Banister Fletcher’s ‘History of Archi- 


tecture.’ We cannot waste time and space 
in answering such elementary examination 
questions. 


Books on Sanitary Subjects. 
LANCASTER.—-C. C. writes: ‘What books 
are required for the examination in practical 
sanitary science?” 
Mr. B. T. Batsford, of 94, High Holborn, pub- 
lishes a list of standard works on the subject. 


Scagliola, 

Lonpon, E.C.--T. G. writes: “ Scagliola is 
proposed to be used in certain large buildings in 
London, but it will be on walls of large area. 
The ordinary method of slabs will be difficult, 
not to say tedious, or even executing the work 
in situ. I am informed there was a process in 
use about forty years ago, termed the brush-on- 
dry process, which was not only quicker, but 
cheaper than the present process. Can you 
supply any information on the matter?” 

We have never heard of such a method, and 
we rather doubt if it has ever been employed, 
for the advantages it offers would surely have 


assured the continuance of its use. If any of 
our readers know of such a method we should 
be glad to hear from them. 


Reflection of Light from Building Materials. 


West HArRTLEPOOL.—H. B. writes: “ What 
is the relative percentage of light reflected from 
different substances, particularly brickwork and 
obscured glass, or, to put it another way, what is 
the relative percentage of light absorbed ?” 

There are experiments recorded upon the re- 
lative heat absorbed by different colours, 
variously coloured cloth being laid upon snow 
for the purpose, and other experiments upon the 
transmission of heat through various materiais, 
such as hair-felt, sand, &c. There are also ex- 
periments upon the comparative amount of light 
absorbed by various kinds of glass used as gas 
globes, but I know of none upon the reflection 
of light from various building materials, The 
reflection of light in the case of glass will 
depend largely upon the angle of incidence, 
and in the case of brickwork upon the colour 
and nature of the surface, white glazed bricks 
reflecting the most. HENRY ADAMS. 


L.G.B. Regulations. 

MANCHESTER.—CONSTANT READER writes : 
‘ Does the Local Government Board issue in- 
structions #3 to cubical contents, X&c., for the 
housing of the working classes in a similar way 
as for schools, and, if sv, where cao I[ obtain 
them?” 

We do not know of any special instructions 
dealing with this matter issued by the Local 
Government Board. The legal enactment con- 
trolling this type of erection is the Housing of 
the Working Classes Act, 1890. Copies of this 


| Act and of the L.G.B. regulations may be 


obtained through any bookseller, or direct from 
Messrs. Eyre & Spottiswoode, Hast Hardiag 
Street, Fleet Street, H.C. Ra We@. 


Stresses on Lattice Girdar. 


WORKINGTON.—QUAERENS writes: “Is the 
enclosed ‘stress diagram’ correctly drawn ; if 
not, how should it be done? Also, how is the 
stress on vertical bar P — 16, which is necessary 


in drawing the stress diagram, determined? Is it 


half the pressure on the suppoit or half the 


| reaction, as I have taken it?” 


‘I'he accompanying frame and stress diagrams 
show the proper working of this case. Com- 
mence numbering on the left- 
hand side, go round clockwise 
numbering all the external 
spaces, then the internal ones. 
‘ben by inspection find the 
proportion of load transmitted 
to 1-7 to obtain the stressin | 
it, thus— 


” 
Zs 
eo] 
o 


Stress in 1-7— 


Sof 10%) =. =: =), 10 
4 ,, 20 (viz., 3-4) = 134 
ae 2) 
233 FA 
pa Fr 
2 ie} 
Reaction 6-1— 0 
Stress in 1-7 - = 23) 
8 of 20 (viz.,2-3) == 163 
B20 44-5) == 10 
50 


This will be checked by taking 
the other end also. 
Stress in 5-25— 


2 of 20 (viz., 3-4) = 63 
Reaction 5-6— 
Stress in 5-25- = 63 
= of 20 (viz.,4-5)= 10 
ev 205, 2-3) = = 35 
20 


Compensation for Injuries. 

GLASGOW.—ENQUIRER sends us a long state- 
ment of his case, which, however, has no bearing 
on technical matters, He went down a coal 
mine to make certain investigations and was 
there injured by the fall of five tons of coal. 
He has applied for compensation but cannot 
obtain any. The case, it will be seen, is rather 
one for “counsel’s opinion” than for a legal 
statement in these columns. Other readers 
should bear this in mind. 


Adding a Bay to a House. 

PuymoutTH.—A. B.C. writes: “My hovse is 
one of a terrace, There is an existing bay on 
the ground floor projecting 2ft. 9in., and Lintend 
(if possible) to erect another above it. I am 
submitting a plan of the proposed alteration to 
the Plymouth borough surveyor. My house is 
on a main road about 24ft. wide. Directly 
opposite is an entrance to a detached villa 
standing in its own ground (about a quarter 
of an acre), the house being 60ft. from the 
road. Do you think the owners adjoining or 
opposite can lawfully prevent me carrying 
out my intentions? Also, would my rates be 
raised?” 

Your neighbours can only object to your 
added storey of bay window when it interferes 
with their own windows, and the light over 
which they have acquired rights if the row of 
houses has been in existence in its present 
condition for twenty years. If the houses have 
not been erected for that period your neigh- 
bours have acquired no right of light and air 


| over your property, and could not interfere if 


you had the sanction of your local authority, 
In any case we think your neighbours could not 
sustain an injunction against you. The bay 
will not be likely to cause an increase in your 
rates, as it does not increas: the actual value of 
your preperty by more than an iaconsiderable 
amount. Bia WiaGs 


At Ravenhead Church, St. Helen's, a new 
chancel screen has been erected in memory of 
the late Alderman James Radley, J.P., of 
Sherdley Hall. It has been designed by Mr. 
Medland Taylor, the architect of the church, 
and was executed by Messrs. J. Jones & Co., of 
Manchester. The inscriptions are in dull copper 
lettering. 


Proof 10 + 20 + 20 + 20= 
50 + 20, 


Now construct the stress 
diagram and scale off the 
stresses in the various members, 
marking which are in compres- 
sion by thick lines as shown. 

HENRY ADAMS, 


4.6 
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Builders’ Notes. 


The New Alexandra Gardens at Windsor, laid 
out at the side of the river, were opened by 
Princess Christian last week. 


Gigantic Blast at a Quarry.--At the quarries of 
the Welsh Granite Co., Carnarvonshire, 1,200,000 
tons of rock were dislodged last week. Ten tons 
of gunpowder were used. 


Messrs. E. J. Raybould & Co exhibit at the 
Royal Agricultural Show now being held at 
Carlisle a large assortment of ail kinds of 
wrought-iron gates, railings, hurdles, wire fen- 
cing, &c.—all made at their works at Work- 
ington. Messrs. Raybould are the largest 
makers of wrought-iron fencing between Liver- 
pool and Glasgow. 


McNeill’s Felts and Slag Wool.--Mr. Ernest 
Harry Nelson has retired from the firm of 
Messrs. F. McNeill & Co., of Lamb’s Buildings, 
Bunhill Row, E.C., and the business, both as 
regards the firm’s patent felts and patent slag 
wool, &c., will henceforth be carried on by 
Mr. George Albert Nelson alone, under the style 
of F. McNeill & Co. All debts due to and owing 
by tue late partnership will be received and paid 
by Mr. George Albert Nelson. 


The Wakefield and District Master-Builders’ 
Association held an ordinary monthly meeting 
recently, Councillor Judge presiding. A long 
discussion took place upon the notice given by 
the insurance companies to increase their rates 
of insurance against accidents to workmen in 
certain risks, and other questions affecting the 
building trade were considered. A letter was 
read from the Secretary of the Yorkshire Federa- 
tion recommending the local associations to alter 
the date of their annual meetings to the month 
of December, and it was decided to adopt this 
recommendation. 

Lead Poisoning: Manufacturers Combine to Pro- 
vide Gratuitous Compensation.—The pottery 
manufacturers, the bulk of whom carry on 
their business in Staffordshire, are about to form 
themselves into a company for the purpose of 
providing gratuitous compensation to all opera- 
tives engaged in lead processes. The scheme is 
the outcome of a report by Lord James of 
Hereford on lead poisoning in the potteries. 
Under the scheme half wages are to be paid 
during certified incapacity, and in case of death 
the widow is to receive compensation according 
to her circumstances, the maximum being 
£150. 

London County Council.— At last week’s meeting 
of the Council the Bridges Committee reported 
with reference to the delay in the reconstruction 
of Vauxhall Bridge, and stated that they could 
hold out no hope of the Council’s entering into 
a contract for the construction of the super- 
structure of the bridge until the early part of 
1903. The delay might to some extent be attri- 
buted to natural and other difficulties which 
had presented themselves, Not the least of 
these had been the rather stringent restrictions 
imposed by the Thames Conservancy in their 
efforts to secure non-interference with the traffic 
of the river. From time to time the contractors 
had been urged to press forward the work under 
their contract for the demolition of the old and 
the partial construction of the new bridge, but 
they had stated that they would be unable to 
finish before the end of this year.—The Housing 
of the Working Classes Committee was able 
to show a balance in hand on last year’s work- 
ing of £4,743, the grossincome being £58,058,— 
The Council agreed to the estimate of the 
Highways Committee of £205,000 for purchasing 
and taking over the tramways of the South 
London Company, and of £59,000 for re-construc- 
tion for electrical traction and rolling stock on 
the Streatham tram lines.—A discussion fol- 
lowed, on the recommendation of the same 
Committee that Parliamentary powers should 
be obtained to strengthen all bridges for tram- 
way traffic. Mr. Benn explained that it was 
only intended to defray the cost of making the 
bridges capable of carrying the tramway con- 
duits. In a case in point the necessary arrange- 
ments could be made now for £1,500, whereas 
later it would cost £15,000, but the Council had 
no power at present to incur such prospective 
outlay. The report was adopted. 


The death is announced of Mr. Thomas Hancock, 
builder, of Gloucester. 


Messrs. Longley & Co., builders, of Crawley, 
have obtained the contract for the erection of 
two pavilions and a mortuary at the Borough 
Sanatorium, Bear Road, Brighton, for £24,869. 


A Sawmills Fire—On Sunday morning last a 
fire broke out at the sawmills of Messrs. James 
M‘Lean & Co., Greenock. Six buildings were 
completely gutted, only the walls remaining, 
The damage is estimated at £14,000. 

Five Men Injured by Falling Masonry.—While a 
scaffoll was being erected for the purpose of 
repairs being carried out in the interior of a 
chapel attached to the Home of the Little 
Sisters of the Poor, a Roman Catholic institu- 
tion, in Edinburgh on Friday last, a portion of 
the structure gave way, and five men were 
precipitated 30ft. and injured. 

An American Building Trust.—A trust affecting 
Great Britain has been formed by the principal 
construction firms in the United States, with a 
capital of sixty million dollars. The Fuller 
Construction Company is the chief mover in the 
combination, and there is almost unlimited 
financial backing for the trust. Several contracts 
have already been s2cured for J.ondon, and the 
combination intends to make determjned efforts 
to enlarge its business in the British provincial 
fields. 

Fire Tests with Doors.—The British Fire Pre- 
vention Committee again undertook two tests 
with fire-resisting doors recently at their 
Testing Station, Bayswater, when wood doors, 
protected with uralite slabs, were under investi- 
gation. There was a large attendance of visitors, 
who were received by Mr. Edwin O. Sachs, 
chairman, and Mr. Ellis Marsland, hon. secretary, 
and among the party were the official represen- 
tatives from the War Office, Admiralty, several 
Government Departments and the leading In- 
surance, Railway and Shipping Companies. In 
the one case the door was protected by uralite 
slabs alone, and in the other case, by uralite slabs 
and light metal sheeting. The duration of the 
test was one hour and a half, at temperatures 
rising to 1,800 degs. Fahbr., and although 
smoke passed through the joints between the 
doors and the frames, and the fire side of the 
door was badly injured, the fire did not pass the 


doors. The official reports will b2 issued in due 
course. 
Dartmoor Granite. — Professor Clayden, of 


Exeter, recently delivered a lecture on “ The 
Dartmoor Granite.” Having described the for- 
mation of the rocks round about Devon, and 
the various subsidences and upheavals of the 
land, he went on to describe the various volcanic 
agencies which had been at work. On the 
flanks of Dartmoor they would find traces of 
volcanoes. Most of these, however, were formed 
so long ago that they had changed their appear- 
ance. Lava, of course, flowed downhill, and 
round Exeter there were distinct traces of lava 
flows. That showed that there had been in- 
tense volcanic activity, but an enormous amount 
of time had elapsed since that period. They 
found traces of basaltic lava which must have 
been produced through volcanic action. The 
question was, how did this become granite? 
After the voleanic agency had been spent the 
lava gradually cooled and through a process of 
chemical changes the iron in it was crystallized 
out. Asthe lava became solidified it assumed 
an appearance similar to that of granite. 


The London Building Act and Fire Prevention.— 
The Fire-Brigade Committee of the London 
County Council is consulting the Building Act 
Committee with regard to cul-de-sacs in the 
City. They are of opinion that the state of 
affairs in many parts of the city to-day, as 
regards the conditions under which stock is 
kept and dealt with, is considerably different 
from what it was a few years ago. Owing to 
the narrowness of many of the thoroughfares 
buildings are arranged in very large floor spaces, 
8) as to ensure the greatest amount of Jight 
being obtained. Doorways are constructed in 
party walls, and lifts are now more generally 
provided, but cross walls and protective facial 
work, the factors in construction which mainly 
operate in delaying the spread of fire, are 
practically non-existent. Without advocating 
shutter appliances, which experience led him to 
regard somewhat in a questionable light, the 


chief officer suggests that improvements could 
be made at a comparatively small cost by the 
use of protected glass, by dispensing with wood 
on the exposed sides of buildings, and by more 
attention being paid to the construction of roofs, 
and, in connection with the risk to life, to the 
provision of alternative means of escape from 
buildings. It is understood that the Building 
Act Committee will report to the Council in 
regard to the use of match-boarding for walls . 
and ceilings and many other points in connec- 

tion with the proposed further amendment of 

the London Building Act. 

Brickmakers and Tramps.—A deputation from 
the Manchester Brickmakers’ Association, con- 
sisting of Messrs. Leach, Higgings, Normanton, 
Melloy and Jackson, recently waited on the 
Watch Committee of Manchester to ask for the 
protection of the premises of brickmakers by the 
police from the attentions of tramps and other 
destitute. and in some cases ill-disposed persons, 
who at present infest the brickcrofts, particularly 
in the Cheetham district, by night. The scenes 
witnessed in those places are said to be of an 
indescribable character. The proprietors confess 
their inability to fence their crofts so securely 
as to keep out marauders, seeing that in most 
cases the brickmakers are yearly tenants whose 
profits would be swallowed up by the outlay . 
that would be entailed. Some of the places are 
as much as forty acres in extent. Several 
persons have died of asphyxia, from the fames 
of the kilns, and a number of persons have been 
rescued almost at the point of death, The 
deputation said that they had had valuable 
assistance from the police in the effort to clear 
the crofts, but the magistrates had set them- 
selves agains; the conviction of persons arrested 
for trespassing on the places, rezarding the 
offence asthe slight one of sleeping out. Con- 
sequently, the police had ceased to take any 
trouble in the matter. The committee intimated 
that, although they might sympathise with the 
brickmakers, they could not instruct the police 
to continue to bring cases in which they knew 
there would be no conviction. They suggested 
that the only course open was for the parties 
who complained to send a deputation to the 
city magistrates. 


New Patents. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
September 2nd. A summary of the more im- 
portant of them will be given next week, The 
names in italies are those of communicators of 
inventions. 

1901.—8,386, MARLES & BuTT, feed mechanism 
for wood-moulding machines. 10,550, LEzE, 
printing tiles by collotype or other blocks. 
12,877, BRADBURY, BRADBURY, BRADBURY & 
BRADBURY, hand-mortising machines. 13,096, 
KEw, fastenings for instantly sealing gas retorts 
and other doors. 13,147, UNTIEDT, sawing 
machines. 13,422, SUTCLIFEE, disintegrators 
for grinding and mixing. 13,968, Hoopmr, 
fastenings for doors, &c. 15,440, BEDARRIDES, 
elevating apparatus for pulverised materials. 
15,450, TENow & FLODSTROM, apparatus for 
conveying and piling timber. 15,567, WEsT, 
junction of flush-pipes with water-closets, Kc. 
15,629, HAMBLET & SHENTON, brick machines, 
15,862, MILLAR, caszment windows, doors, «ce. 
16,006, MARCHANT, chimney-pot scraping ap- 
paratus, 16,145, ROBERTS, manufacture of caps 
for glazing roofs, 16,179, WILSON, screw-down 
taps. 16,930, WILLOCK, composition for re- 
moving paint. 17,217, DOMAN, hinges. 25,358, 
OHNO, automatic device for shutting fireproof 
doors of warehouses, &c. 26,395, OTIs ELE- 
VATOR Co., LTD. (Otis Elevator Co.), lifts. 

1902.—11, DENTON, bolts for doors and gates, 
6,844, BouLT (Hiilsberg § Co.), impregnation 
of wood and other porous materials, 1,442, 
HARDING, composition for covering metal and 
other surfaces. 8,496, COOKSEY, treads. 8,869, 
Cox, smoke-consuming furnaces. 9,102, BORNER, 
chimney and ventilating top. 9,188, RENO, 
inclined lifts, 9,966, ULLRICH, chimney cowls, © 
weather-cocks, &c. 10,458, WETMORE, glue 
tanks. 10,491, BARCLAY, apparatus for opening 
fanlights, windows, &c. 10,570, RESTALL & © 
RESTALL, wooden lathing. 11,167, EVANS, docr 


hinges and closing apparatus, 
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Per ft. run, Per ft. super. 


| 
s. PCr ary. 
MEMORANDA.—VI. Add for every additional foot in depth | Labour. nage roe 
beer in solid chalk, lime concrete or solt SG, 8, «dj 
¥ oO « - i ni aie ; 3 z 
By T. E, COLEMAN, F.S1. Rico ait dheracd stepmom’. INORAtett nears an aE Ded 
(Continued from p. 335, No. 387.) BEDE ais 9 ; . : * es | Facings. Letra tO ordinary 
: ; : ; Per ft. run. stock brickwork for facings, 
HE following list of items and prices are | including pointing. 
given as indicating the average cost of Labourand | Fair face and flat struck joint 
builder’s work in the London district, except coe dae oh for limewhiting z ‘Ma: ea a 
ies  sregllt me ee quoted din. diam. glazed stoneware Picked stock facings finished 
and “labour and materials Lee ae Ae i with a peat struck joint - O 14 O 2 
ively include the contractor's allowance Be ITS ae era oi pt iets K : 
pero Jy ontractor 0 cement - : aren nee Ordinary red facings and 
for profit, use of plant, &c. :— Gin. ditto ditto - - -U 8 0 11 ditto ditto tines Cave rae, Y 08 
’ : Per yd. super. Yin. ditto ditto - 2 sya zi Tog Best red facings and ditto - VU 15 OU 5 
ie Bucavators Work. AD di 12in. ditto ditto - 2 iG mee dy || Best white facings and ditto 
Digging over surface not exceeding l5in. ditty dittu- E Sa 3.9 ditto - - - 0. .14, 0 dg 
pimadese = = = 8 18in. dittoditto - - -010 5 0 Ditto ditto, rubbed, gauged 
Per )d.cube. 2lin. ditto ditto - = Se lemel i and set in putty - the sp! es 
Bede 24in. ditto ditto = E aT h we. fy Ordinary blue Staffordshire 
Digging in common soils in large areas Hecht aa bricks and finished with a 
not exceeding 5ft. deep - - -0 7% Extra only for 4in. diam. bencs eal Wl neat struck joint = - eos La ee EG 
Ditto in clay, gravel, &c,- - - 0 10 and jointed in cement = e Sti Best ditto ditto andditto - 0 15 O 7 
Ditto in solid chalk, lime concrete or Ditto for 6in. ditto - - - -1 0 Moulded brick feeeee and 
soft rock not requiring blasting -1 8 Ditto for Yin. ditto = E - ari 36 ditto « e (oY ot? rh 
Ditty» in hard rock requiting blasting - 5 U Ditto for 12in. ditto - - - -2 3 Salt-glazed facings and ditto US 
Digging in common soils in trenches Ditto for 15in. ditto - - - -3 0 White-glazed angen |) and 
not exceeding 5ft. deep - - 011 Dittu tur 18in. ditto - - - -4 6 ditto - . OP las 2 
Ditto ia clay, gravel. &c. - - -1 4 Bit for2lin ditto...) ~ - =." 21. 0 Ditto, 2nd quality, and ditto - Q lg. t.9 
Ditto in solid chalk, lime concrete or Ditto for 2tin. ditto - - < = feo Coloured giazed facings and 
soft rock not requiring blasting -2 6 Extra only for single junctions to be GLO =, i ee eee 
Ditto iv hard rock requiring blasting - 7 6 priced at the same rates as bends of same Ornamental ditto and ditto- 0 1; # 6 
Add extra for every aiditional 5ft. in diameter. Arches. Huxtra to ordinary 
depth Ee ee a Extra only for dvuble junctions at stock brickwork for arches, 
Return, fill in and ram a ale eats double the rates of bends tor the same including pointing. 
Basketing earth from inside to outside diameter. | Axed arcbes in s.ocks, in- 
of building - - - : 049 Fach. cluding pointing - - 0 38 0 6 
Filling barrows and wheeling not ex- s. d. Rubbed and gauged arches 
ceeding 5Oyds. - - - = (0) din. glazed stoneware intercepting traps and set in putty ; Let! 203 
Add for each additional 25yds, = -0 i with cleaning eye and jointed in White glazed bricks, including 
Filling into carts, removing and de- cement - - - - - - 10 6 pointing - - - SP ee ig 3 9 
positing not exceeding 1 mile - -2 6 Gin, ditto ditto - - - - ails? 1) Per yd. super. 
Add for each additional mile - =r Yin. ditto ditto - - - - - 20 0 Seer Teanand 
Hard dry rubbish and ne in and Per tt run. Labour. “ ynaterials. 
ramming - - - - Say 10) Brick paving. Bla Gs Sh ek 
ee tenner fee ae ee Stock brick -flat paving in 
s. d. s. d. s. d. sand - = - - 0 10 2 10 
Planking and strutting to sides of P,.C. concrete bed (6in. thick Ditto ditto in mortar - ae le pigatt 
excavations, trenches, &c., including and 12in. wider t»an tue Ditto ditto in cement - pat a aN 
fixing andremoval - - - -0 2 pipes) for 4in. drain pipes, Stock Ha paving 
—.- a includi ; are insand - - = bes 3. 6 
ae Concrete Wor ke age, eaten: Eee Ditto ditto in mortar - at eld 4 4 
Concrete composed of 1 part lime or cement of pipes . Ss aia 0 3 0 10 Ditto ditto in cement - 2 2 db 60 
ee a ee om Catladt, Ditto for 6in. drain pipes -0 33 PT) Blue Staffordshire flat paving 
CUE Ditto for 9in. ditto - 04 Tes incement-  - fee ee 
Labour and Ditto for 12in, ditto - BU) Bs iL (s; ne Oo eon ONE Wie) aac ae 
Labour, materials. Ditto for 15in. ditto - =) OOS: 1 ee} Adamantine or Dutch clinker 
} sd; ys. d. Ditto for 18in. ditty - -0 6 1 10 mcement-. +s - -= 2.6 ‘leg 
Ground lime concrete in Ditto for 2lin. ditto - Wit ay) 6 Common red and blue (6in. 
foundations - = 24.6 10 6 Ditto for 24in. ditto - Si 9 3 by 6in.) tilesin cement - 2 0 6 6 
Blue lias lime ditto ditto =a (@ 2) meals a ; Pressed ditto ditto . =) 2) 13) 2) 0meo 
Portland cement ditto ditto - 2 6 15 0 : ae Ornamental ditto ditto - gory albr Ww 
Bricklayers Work. Labour and Per square, 
Per yd. super. Labour. materials. aq ese 
ae raereae: Brickwork. £ g, £ gs, Tan GUE Labour and 
Lab aa Stock brickwork (bricks at Tiler’s Work panier 
s, d. gd. 40s. per M. delivered) in as A ad fe s. d. 8. d. 
Ground lime’ concrete Gin: stoné lime mortar in’ thiek Pantiling, laid dry” t0 10io. 
thick in floors, &c.  - Wier 110 walls, as in foundations, re- gauge, including lyin. by in, me, 
Blue lias lime ditto ditto -0 8 2 8 taining walls and heavy Seemmeieee if mea Glee Bh Doge 2! 
Portland cement ditto ditto - @ 8 DA engineering works, with Ditto bedded ” mortar and : 
Add extra for trowelled face, joints left rough E - £15 1515 pote eee ace Ne a ee ae ee 
including additional lime or Ditto in wails of ordinary nvtye eran secant eae St 
cement - - - - 0 4 OF, buildings, including plumb- including double fir laths eS 
Add extra for finishing sur- ing jambs, but exclusive of (tiles 503. per M. delivered) - 12 0 55 0 
tace ot cuncrete with gramite facings and pointing - {Stipe 16 Ik Ditto ditto 4in, gauge and dittv 10 9 50 0 
s ftings with smooth trow- Ditto in walls 1 brick thick Lathing only with double fir 
elled face, including addi- or under, and ditto - - 610 17 10 re eR Oe cae ( 7 
tional cement - - -0 5 0 9 Add extra if blue Stafford- ey ds setee Se 7 29 i 6 
q shire pressed bricks are athing only with pantile laths 
Drainage Work. et a ee ee “ : F aoe 10 0 for pantiling laid to 10in, F 
s. d. Extra only if in blue lias Beer 2 ne eee 6 5 6 
Digging in trenches not exceeding 3ft. lime mortar - - -- 0 10 Slater and Slate Mason. 
wide and 3ft. deep in common “soils, Extra only if in Portland Best Bangor ladies (l6in. by 
including planking to sides where cement mortar - - -_ = 2 0 Sin.) slating, zinc nailed and 
required, return, fill inand ram, make Add to preceding items if in laid to 3in. gauge 3 - 10 40 0 
gvod surfa7e of ground, and remove underpinning to walls in Ditto countess (20in, by loin.) 
surplusearth - = - - -0 6 short lengths - - - 20 2 0 ditto ditto - — - 8 6 45 0 
Ditto ditto in clay, gravel, hee Oe 9 Per ft, super. Ditto duchess (24in, by 12in,) 
_ Ditto ditto in solid chalk, lime concrete tags Wetacband ditto ditto - = 7 § 42 © 
mitt “eso requiring blasting - 2 38 Labour. “wyaterials, | Add extra for copper Dells: ) oe x0 
o ditto in hard rock eure Sard 8, 0s Deduct if laid to 24in. gauge - — 2,0 
blasting - - -8 0 Half-brick walls in stone 2hin, by lin. deal battens for " 
Add for every additional foot in depth lime mortar worked fair ladies slating - - Bee Geom 
coer pore Se soe nol l) Saar both sides and finished with Ditto ditto countess ditto aman, Be 9.0 
clay, gravel, kc, - - 0 33 aneat flat struck joint - 0 22 O 5 Ditto ditto duchess ditto - - 2 0 x *0 
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Per ft. super. 


r 


bour 
Labour, Labour and 


mate rials. 
Seely th 
tin. Bangor slate slabs, sawn 
to sizes, quarry-planed on 
face and fixed - - Se (Nye) 0 10 
Zin. ditto ditto - - =e) Dia gel pl 
lin. ditto ditto - : =A Outs 1 a4 
Add for finely rubbed face - — Oe 


Thatcher’s Work. 


Per square. 


- “i aeie 
Labour. “Materiales 
s. d. 8, 
Best wheat straw thatching, 
average 12in, thick, including 
spars, ledgers, spun yarn, Xc., 
but exclusive of roof timbers 6 6 22 6 


Mason, Per ft. cube. 


‘Bath. Portland. 
Stone and workmanship. Sats Sa: 
Stone in block, quarry scab- 
bled, including hoisting 
30ft., and set in lime 
mortar - - = 2 26 B 6 


Ditto, with quarry dressed 

and squared beds, faces, 

and joints and ditto oy [s 4 6 
Stone and all labours in plain 

ashlar, plinths, quoins, Xc., 

including hoisting, setting 

in lime mortar, and clean- 


ing down complete - mip tie ik 33 
Ditto ditto,in moulded strings, 
cornices, architraves, win- 
dow jambs, lintels, &e. - 6 6 9 0 
Ditto in circular - moulded 
bases to columns, &c. ie oa) tO! 9 
Ditto in swollen and dimin- 
ished circular columns, 
shafts, &c. - - ea ate 3) Si6 
Per ft. super. 
Secs rs GE 
Coursed ashlar 43in. thick, 
with bond stones 9in. thick, 
spaced 6ft. apart, includ- 
ing hoisting, setting in 
mortar and cleaning down 
complete : - a PR 3 9 
Per ft. super. 
Bath. Portland. 
Labour on stone. Bands s. d, 
Half-sawn or plain work to 
beds and joints - - 0 8 0 6 
Ditto ditto circular - = = 0: 0 10 
Plain work, rubbed - - O 6 i (8) 
Ditto, circular - - = 4089 26 
Rough sunk work to beds and 
joints . = a= =i 6) SD 0 10 
Sunk work, rubbed - - 0 10 he tes 
Ditto, circular - ~ Ihe ei ye 8) 
Moulded work, rubbed ane Ro eno 
Ditto, circular - - fe 3.3 
Per ft. cube. 
Cornish. Aberdeen. 
Granite and workmanship. Soc: Sy Gk 


Granite in block, quarry 

scabbled, including hoist- 

ing 30ft. and setting in 

lime mortar” - - - 5.6 6 6 
Ditto, with quarry dressed 

and squared beds,faces,and 

joints and ditto - th 8} OG 
Granite and all labours in 

plain ashlar, plinths, &c., 

fine axed on face, includ- 

ing hoisting, setting in 

lime, mortar, and cleaning 


down complete - “eZ. 0. 4540 
Ditto ditto, polished - = 6290) LD a0: 
Ditto in plain moulded work 

as to strings, cornices, &e. 15 6 18 O 
Ditto ditto, polished - = 21 0 24 0 

Labour on granite, 
Half-plain work to beds and 

joints - - - --1.2 1 3 
Ditto ditto, circular - Sak ak 2 0 
Plain work, fine axed - - 2 6 2 9 
Ditto ditto, circular - - 4 3 4 6 
tough-sunk work to beds 

and joints - - - 2 4 276 


Per ft. cube. 
Cornish. Aberdeen. 
3. 6 ch tl 
Sunk work to faces’) - - 4 Zh 333 
Ditto ditto, circular - - 6 2 6 6 
Moulded work - : Sat) 5 6 
Ditto, circular’ - - = LOCO XU 
Plain polished face - - 3 6 4 0 
Per ft. run, 
Steps and sills. he er, 


Yin. by 6in. York stone steps, rubbed 
on tread and riser, back-jointed and 


set in cement - - - SA RY) 
llin. by 6in. ditto ditto - - - 3 6 
l4in. by Gin. ditto ditto - - - 4 3 
18in. by 6in. ditto ditto - - - 5 8 
llin. by 6in. York stone, spandrel 

steps, rubbed on tread, riser and 

soffit, with fair end, birdsmouth 

joint and set in cement - - 6 
12in. by 6in. ditto, with moulded 

nosing and returned end and ditto 8 0 


Window sills. 
Yin. by 3in. Portland stone window 
sills, rubbed, weathered and 
throated, with stopped ends and 
stools, grooved for iron tongue, 
and set in mortar - - - - 
9in. by Gin. ditto ditto - - - 
llin. by 4in. ditto ditto - - - 
ld4in. by 6in. ditto ditto - - - 
18in. by 6in. ditto ditto - - - 
Mar bies, 


Our bow bo 
— 
acco 


— 
oo 


Per ft. super. 


fin. marble slabs or wall linings s, d. 
polished one side, edges jointed 
and set complete. (Sicilian, dove, 
St. Ann’s, &c.) - - . a Lip 0) 
fin. ditto black, verd antique, and 
similar marbles - - - = 8. 16 
fin ditto Siena, statuary and similar 
marbles . - = - - 12 0 
Per yd. cube. 
Labour 
Labour. and 
materials. 
Waller. 6.0 Gd, agss 
Rubble masonry with local 
stone in mortar in founda- 
tions, backs of thick walls, 
&e., with joints left rough 4 6 15 O 
Ditto ditto in walls, and 
ditto - - - Ss iy ils fF 
Ditto in courses Yin. to 12in. 
high, including one bond 
stone in every 9 cub. ft. ; 
but exclusive of facings 
and pointing - : = 7 76) 7186 
Ditto ditto, with beds hori- 
zontal and joints vertical, 
the joints being squared 
at least 3in. from the face, 
but exclusive of facings 
afd pointing - i) SG) LOG 
Per yd super. 
Labour 
Labour. and 
materials. 
Extra to rovghly-dressed 83. d. 5s, ad. 
facings in random rubble 
matonry and pointing in 
mortar - - - So WG) ak 
Ditto to hammer-dressed 
facings with neat struck 
joint in cement - = De) ee O. 
Pavior. 
Sin. by 3in. by 6in. granite 
setts laid in parallel 
courses in gravel and 
grouted in cement - Sp lh oh ehlehe 10 
8in. by din. by Tin. diito 
ditto - - - a Pe ie ally 18) 
din. by 4in. by 4in. ditto 
ditto - - Yee Ile 


Taking up old granite setts 
in mortar, cleaning, and 
stacking for re-use - - 0 4 


(To be concluded.) 


A New Cathedral for Pretoria is proposed to be 
built. The building which has done duty both 
as the parish church and a cathedral for 
twenty-five years is small, ugly and poorly 
furnished. It is estimated that a dignified 
building could be erected for £20,000, 


THE SIZE OF SCHOOLS. 


T last week’s meeting of the School Board 
for London the School Accommodation 
Committee presented a report upon the subject 
of the proposed limitation of the size of schools. 
The Board of Education wrote in March last 
informing the School Board that they had been 
giving careful attention to the general principles 
which should regulate the size of schools and 
the size and number of departments which they 
should contain, bothia London andin the country; 
and that they were of opinion that a school 
should not, as a rule, contain more than 1,000, 
arranged in three departments of 300 boys, 
300 girls, and 400 infants, or 300 senior mixed, 
300 junior mixed, and 400 infants; and that 
only under exceptional circumstances could a 
school with three departments and a total of 
1,200 be sanctioned, though, with an additional 
junior mixed department, a larger total might 
sometimes be accepted. They added that, as 
the Board of Education would bear these prin- 
ciples in mind when considering all plans for 
new schools and enlargements of existing schools, 
the retention of sites in the schedule would 
not necessarily commit the Board of Education 
to the approval of any proposals which the 
School Board might submit hereafter with 
regard to them. Some correspondence with the 
Department had taken place, and the com- 
mittee now proposed that the Board should send 
a memorial to the President of the Board of 
Education upon the subject. In the course of 
the memorial the London School Board urge that 
no hard-and-fast rule should be set up, but that 
different managers should be left free, as at 
present, to try different schemes in different 
circumstances. In most of the schools which 
the Board are now building it is impossible to 
vary the proposed size without ruining the plan 
or very gravely increasing the cost; and even 
in the case of future schools the cost of small 
schools will be considerably greater. But in 
making proposals for future accommodation 
the London School Board, while hoping to 
modify the views now laid down on behalf of 
the Board of Education, will, of course, conform 
to their finalinstructions. After some discussion 
the memorial was agreed to. 


R.1.B.A. EXAMINATIONS. 


Pass List. 


HE following have passed the midsummer 
examinations of the Royal Institute of 
British Architects :— 


Intermediate Examination (in order of merit) : 
—H. J. Ash, A. C. Bosson, R. E. Stewardson, J. 
L. Fouracre, H. J. C. Marshall, G. A. Farrar, F. 
G. Johnson, J. EH. Braithwaite, E. G. Allen, A. 
F. Benjamin, D. Mitchell, W. A. Hodges, F. W. 
Hayward, J. W. Walker, S. C. Ramsey, W. H. 
Watson, Miss Bessie Potts, P. J. Westwood, N. 
Culley, C. L. will, T. T. Sawday, A. R. Powys, 
W. T. Loveday, F. Thorpe, H. Mac G. Bowes, R. 
W. Yates, A. E. Brooker, H. F. Murrell, E. G. 
W. Souster, L. M. Gotch, E. E. B. Claypole, J. 
I, Tweedie, W. W. Robinson, jun., H. G. G: Bas, 
M. S. Briggs, W. A. T. Carter, H. E. Clifford, 
R. 8. Dacombe, W. R. Davison, G. T. Forrest, E. 
L. Haynes, A. R. Holman, R. Huggup, jun., N. 
T. Myers, P, C. Pilling, T. EH. Richards, F, J. 
Robinson, E. W. Slaughter, H. R. G. S. Strong, 
F, A. Sprales and I’, G. Stockdale. 


Final Examination (in alphabetical order) :— 
G. W. Allsop, C. W. Beaumont, J. H. Belfrage, 
R. Berrill, W. Bevan, H. C. Bishop, E. D. 
Brown, R. P. Chamberlain, H. Chapman, jun., 
A. R. Conder, H. F. M. Elms, R. F. Farrar, J. H. 
Gibbons, T. H. Gibbs, T. S. Gregson, B. Greig, 
P. J. Groom, P. J. Haywood, W. H. Hobday, O. 
Holden, A. L. Holder, H. 8. Jardine, I. M. Kent, 
R. G. Kirkby, H. Moger, W. J. Nash, C. FE. 
Newcombe, P. C. Newman, W. C. Oman, E. O, 
Payne, W. S. Payne, R. Mc M. Roberts, A. R. 
Robertson, J. Mac L. Ross, HK. Simm, 8. Smitb, 
J. Swarbrick, G. Walker, C. F. Ward, L. Foster 
Ward, C. W. F. Wheeler, T. W. Whipp, H. A. 
Wilson, KR. G. Wi.son, jun., D. Wood and W. 
Wiigley. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


THE RESTORATION OF YORK 
MINSTER. 


\ TE published a few particulars of this 
. restoration on p. 39 of our issue for 
March 5th last. We now give some additional 
facts. The damage of a fire caused by the 
incendiary Martin, and again by fire in 1840, 
was repaired at great cost, and since then there 
have been smaller works of restoration. The 
work in progress at the north-west tower, 
which has already occupied close upon three 
years, may be expected to be completed in the 
autumn of this year. At the present time the 
masons and sculptors are engaged on the third 
stage, which is practically the most expensive 
of the series of stages of the tower. The upper 
portions, clear of the nave aisle roof, bave been 
completed some months, and the stages of 
scaffolding removed. Nothing has been at- 
tempted in the way of “restoration,” in the 
modern acceptation of the term; the old work 
is being restored and renovated by a strict 
adherence to the minutest features of the 
existing fabric. Every block of plain stone, 
every gargoyle, whether grotesque or simple, 
every pinnacle, gablet, finial, is being replaced 
by an exact replica of that removed. The 
plainest outlines and the most delicate tracery 
are being faithfully reproduced and restored. 
Occasions have arisen, where it has been im- 
possible to determine the design of the worn- 
away carving. Happily this has been seldom. 
Comparisons have usnally enabled the clerk of 
the works (Mr. Green) to decide, the treatment 
being extensively repeated throughout the 
building. But in the rare instances where it 
has been impossible to arrive at a satisfactory 
conclusion the question has been submitted to 
the architect, Mr. G. F. Bodley, R.A.. who 
has been called upon to decide or to supply the 
deficiency by a design approximating as closely 
as possible to what was believed to be the pur- 
pose of the medieval artist. The rate of 
progress has not been slow, having regard to the 
proportions of the tower. Many of the pieces 
of masonry which are hoisted up to the top of 
the stages have weighed half-a-ton, and some 
have been even heavier. The authorities have 
discarded magnesium limestone as too susceptible 
to atmospheric influence, adopting in its place 
a coarse-grained yellow-coloured oolite, obtained 
at Ketton, in Rutlandshire. Thisstone is more 
adapted to the purpose than the famous Ancaster 
stone, which has been used in the restoration of 
one great cathedral, as it yields larger blocks on 
the bed and enables elaborate carving to be 
done in the solid block, rather than in sections. 
An approximate estimate places the cost of the 
work now so rapidly nearing completion at 
£7,000. Three months hence the staging will 
most likely be completely removed from the 
north-west tower, and the process of erecting it 
around the south-west tower will have com- 
menced It is imperative, too, to preserve the 
west front. 


New Workhouse Infirmary Buildings at Stratford- 
on-Avon are being erected. The scheme includes 
a new laundry, fitted with the latest engineering 
appliances, the total costs of the works (exclusive 
of furnishing) being about £7,000. The tender 
of Messrs. J. G. Fincher & Co., of Stratford, has 
been accepted, to erect the new laundry for 
the sum of £1,415, and the offer of Messrs. 
Barford & Perkins, of Peterborough, to carry 
out the eogineering work for £1,819. 

Covered Bridges, &c., at Kearsney Court.—The 
accompanying illustration shows one of a pair 
cf stractures (one at the head, the other at the 
foot, of a formal canal) which are now in course 
of erection at Kearsney Court, Dover, which is 
being thoroughly renovated, and the grounds 
remodelled for the proprietor, E. P. Barlow, 
Esq. Where was formerly a swamp there is 
now a clear, spacious, formal pond or canal 
200yds. by 25yds., parallel with the front of the 
res‘dence, with a number of full-grown elm and 
beech timber trees overhanging on both sides, 
which take away the made appearance, the 
fairly strong natural stream being ample to 
prevent fouling. Beyond the canal the stream 
meanders through a bog and rock garden. The 
buildings are intended chiefly as summer houses. 
‘The materials used are local brick wallings, stone 
dressings and columns, and tiled roof. 
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Keystones. 


The death is announced of Mr. Joseph Talbot, of 
Messrs, Wilson & Talbot, architects, of Liverpool. 

Mr, James Cheetham, J.P., architect, of Roch- 
dale, died recently at the age of sixty-nine. 

Collapse of a Gallery in an Italian Church.—A 
gallery in the Church of St. Francis at Prato, 
in Tuscany, collapsed last week. 

A New Sunday School at Marshall’s Cross, St. 
Helen’s, is being built by Mr. W. Leicester, of 
Sutton, from plans by Mr. F. Biram. It is 
estimated to cost about £900, exclusive of the 
site. 

Sheffield Market Competition.—The competition 
for the improvement of the Norfolk Market 
Hall at Sheffield (confined to Sheffield archi- 
tects) has been decided as follows :—1st premium 
(£100), Messrs. Holmes & Watson; 2nd (£50), 
Mr. H. }. Potter; 38rd (£25), Mr. Joseph Smith. 
Sir William Emerson was the assessor. 

An Isle of Man Chapel.—Plans have been 
prepared by Messrs. Robert Todd & Thomas 
Morris, junr., architects, of Gresham Chambers, 
Lord Street, Southport, for the Primitive 
Methodist Chapel and Schools at Port St. Mary, 
Isle of Man. The architects have been: in- 
structed to get out the quantities and obtain 
tenders for the work, which is estimated to cost 
£1,850. 

Trinity Congregational Church, Reading.— A wall 
with an iron fencing is now being erected 
around this church. Messrs. Ravenscroft, Son 
& Morris, of Reading, are the architects, and the 
contractor for the stonework is Mr. Searle, of 
Reading; those for the ironwork being Messrs. 
Taylor, Tucker & Co., of Winchelsea Road, 
Harlesden. The contract given for the stonework 
is £459, that for the ironwork being £185. 

A.A. Day Classes.—We have received an ade 
vanced copy of a booklet giving particulars of 
the new day courses of instruction in architec- 
ture instituted by the Architectural Association. 
The classes were opened in October last and 
have proved very satisfactory both as regards 
the number of students who attended them and 
the practical results shown. The winter term 
commences on September 29th next. Fee, 
15 guineas per term for the full course, or 
45 guineas per annum. Further particulars can 
be obtainea by application to the secretary of 
the Association, 56, Great Marlborough Street, W, 

Alterations in St. Michael’s Church, Aldershot, are 
to be taken in hand at once, under the superin- 
tendence of Mr. Hoole, who designed the tower 
and built St. George's Church. The ai-les and 
porch will be re-roofed like the nave, with pitch- 
pine match-boarding, and the unsightly and 
dangerous ceilings removed. Two new dormer 
windows will eventually be inserted in the root, 
on the north side of the nave, and these will give 
extra light and air. The gas standards will 
be taken down and replaced by wrought-iron 
chandeliers with incandescent burners, which 
will largely reduce the annual expenditure for 
gas. Lastly, the chancel will be lowered a foot. 
The chancel floor will be laid by Italian work- 
men with mosaic. ‘The steps will be blocks of 
co'cured Devonshire marble. A dwarf iron 
screen will run from north to south. 

A New Branch Library at Liverpool has been 
erected at the corner of Windsor Street and 
Upper Parliament Street from designs of Mr. 
Thomas Shelmerdine, the Corporation architect 
and surveyor. Leading from the main central 
hall on the right is the ladies’ reading-room. 
On the left is the general or men’s reading-ro: m, 
In the central building are the lending depart- 
ment and book-store. From the vestibule there 
is a staircase by which access is obtained to the 
basement, in which is situated the boys’ 
reading-room. In addition there is a mezza- 
nine or gallery floor, which provides accommo- 
dation for books, for the repair of books and 
for the staff. On the ground floor is the 
librarian’s room, and on the first floor the 
assistants’ common-room, The main walls are 
of red wire-cut Ruabon bricks with Cefn stone- 
dressings, and the roof is covered with Cumber- 
land green slates, The style adopted is English 
Renaissance. The interior furnishings are in 
oak. The contract price for the building was 
upwards of £12,100, and the work of erection 
has occupied about fifteen months, 
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Mr. Alfred Waterhouse, R.A., celebrated his 
seventy-third birthday on Sunday last. 


St. George’s, Boto'ph Lane, in view of the con- 
gested state of the vehicular traffic in its im- 
mediate vicinity, is proposed to be pulled down. 


A New Baptist Church at Catford is being erected 
from the designs of Messrs. Smee, Mence & 
Houchin, of 12, West Smithfield, H.C. 


Crantock Church has been restored. The work 
has been carried out under the direction of 
Mr. Edmund Sedding, F.R.1.B.A., of Plymouth. 


The Boadicea Statue—The bronze group of 
statuary depicting Boadicea and her daughters 
in a war chariot was unveiled on the Thames 
Embankment at Westminster Bridge on Thursday 
last. The lute Mr. Thornycroft was the sculptor 


Mr. E. W. Mountford, F.R.I.B.A., has been 
appointed consulting architect and assessor to 
the Bristol Corporation in regard to the designs 
received in competition for the New Central 
Library. 

At Christ Church, St. Marylebone, certain altera- 
tions and improvements are to be carried out, 
consisting of the construction of a side chapel at 
the east end ofthe north aisie for week-day and 
occasional services, and the construction of a 
porch and entrance at the north-west end of the 
church. The side chapel will be screened off 
from every part of the church except the north 
aisle. The estimated cost of the alterations is 
about £250. 

Liverpool Cathedral.—The executive committee 
of the Liverpool Cathedral Committee, ac- 
companied by the Lord Mayor (Alderman C, 
Petrie), visited the Walker Art Gallery on 
Thursday last and inspected the drawings and 
designs submitted by architects desirous of 
taking part in the final competition. On 
Monday and Tuesday they were on view to the 
members of the general committee, members of 
the Liverpool Architectural Society, and the 
press, and to-day, Thursday, Friday and Saturday, 
in consequence of the uumber of requests re- 
ceived by the committee, the public will be 
allowed to inspect the drawings. Next week we 
shall publish a criticism of them. 


A New Village Hall at Llanrhaiadr, Denbighshire, 
has just been completed. The site was origin- 
ally occupied by an old market building. ‘The 
present building comprise; a market hall on the 
ground floor, with large assembly hall and ante- 
room upstairs. It was erected by Mr. R. A. Jones, 
of Llanfyllin, from designs by Messrs. EK. Brem- 
ner Smith & Bremuer, architects, of London 
and Oswestry. Red Kuabon bricks have been 
used, with red roofing tiles on the roo‘s, tue 
windows glaze1l with leaded cathedral lights, 
and all the woodwork of piich-pine. The 
heating is on the low-pressure system, by Mr. R. 
J. Roberts of Oswesty ; ventilation by Boyle’s 
8) stem. 


The Disaster at All Souls’ Church, Langham 
Place: Verdict.—The inquest upon the body of 
the Canadian lady who was killed by the fall of 
a piece of the balustrade of All Souls’ Church, 
Langham Place, was concluded on Friday last. 
The jury found that the death was purely 
accidental, but they considered tbat sufficient 
care was not exercised in fixing the flag rope. 
They were also of opinion that the authorities, 
either the London County Council or the 
Borough Council, should exercise supervision in 
the case of all decorations erected upon any 
occasion. Inthe course of the evidence Mr, A, 
Ashbridge, district surveyor, of Upper Baker 
Street, said that llft. of the coping bad given 
way. He discovered two defects in it, the 
result of the action of time and weather— 
defects that- might not have been externally 
visible. The coping-stone was part of the 
original building, which was completed in 1824, 
and in 1895 it had been faced with metallic 
cement. His conjecture was that the gust of 
wind uplifted the coping-stone from its bedding. 
Prof. Beresford Pite (named in the news- 
papers as Mr. Arthur Beresford Pytle!), con- 
sulting architect to All Souls’ Church, described 
the condition of the stonework of the balcony as 
good, and said he was not of the opinion that 
any danger was to be anticipated when the rope 
was put across the street. One may assume, 
therefore, that stonework is in a good condition 
when it can be broken with ease between the 
fingers ! 


A Limited Competition for a New Parochial Hall 
and Institute in connection with St. Martin’s, 
Potternewton, Leeds, was recently held, and the 
design of Mr. Percy Robinson, architect, of 
Leeds, has been selected. 

The New Church of St. Werburgh, Chorlton-cum 
Hardy, was consecrated last week. Seating 
accommodation is provided for 800 worshippers 
The architect was Mr. R. Basnett Preston, 
A.B.1L.B.A. 

The Rebuilding of the Old Bailey.—At last 
Thursday's meeting the Court of Common 
Council adopted the recommendation of the 
County Purposes Committee that a county rate 
of 2d. in the pound for the year ending Septem- 
ber 1903 should be made fur the rebuilding of 
the Sessions House, Old Bailey, and subsequently, 
at the instance of the City Lands Committee, 
the Court agreed to accept the tender of Messrs. 
Holloway Brothers to do the work for £282,0u0, 
including the cost of the demolition of Newgate. 
The highest tender received was £340,000, The 
estimate was £265,000. 


St. Bartholomew’s, Ashleworth.—The rector and 
the parishioners are much concerned about 
their fine old church, which is in danger from 
the proximity of the Severn. Last year there 
was more than 2ft. of water in the east end of 
the church. It is now proposed to erect a stone 
wall and earth banks, and, in addition, the 
churchyard is to be raised about 3ft. and the 
present system of drainage altered. The plans 
have been prepared by Mr. H. L. White, of 
Ashleworth, and the contractor is Mr. W, Wicks, 
of Maisemore. 


The Gordon Statue—The statue of General 
Gordon, on its temporary pedestal in St. Martin’s 
Place, Trafalgar Square, was unveiled on Friday 
last by the Duke of Cambridge. t is of bronze, 
and will eventually be placed on the pedestal 
which is waiting for it at Khartum. The Jate 
Mr. Onslow. Ford, R.A., was the sculptor. Mr. 
Ford went down to superintend personally 
certain details on a black and bitter winter’s 
day of the present year, and it was in the foggy 
damp of the foundry yard that he contracted, 
or at least developed, the chill which ended so 
swiftly in his lamented death. 

Mr. Hornblower and the University College 
Hospital—_ We are requested to state that the 
appointment of Mr. Hornblower as architect to 
University College Hospital, recently announced 
in the architectural journals, is not connected 
with the completion of the new buildings now 
in course of erection from the designs of Mr. 
Alfred Waterhouse, R.A. On the retirement of 
Mr. Waterhouse in April last, Mr. Paul Water- 
house was appointed, by resolution of the 
Hospital Committee, to carry these important 
buildings through to their completion, a selec- 
tion which was confirmed by Sir J. Blundell 
Maple, Bart., M.P., the donor of the entire 
fabric. 


Flatford Mill.—Last autumn, when Hogarth’s 
house at Chiswick was in the market, everyone 
was anxious that so interesting a relic should 
be saved from destruction, but the attempted 
sale of Flatford Mill a few days ago appeara to 
have attracted little or no attention among 
artists. Yet Flatford Mill, for which not a 
single bid was foithcoming at Tok enhouse Yard, 
is more intimately associated withjthe memory of 
Constable than the Chiswick House is with that 
of Hogarth. Constable spent his youth in and 
about Flatford Mill, which was the property of 
his father, and he has immortalised the building 
and its surroundings in some of his finest. 
canvases. 


Leeds and Yorkshire Architectural Society: Visit. 
to Hull.— The members of the Leeds and York- 
shire Architectural Society recently visited 
Hull for the purpose of inspecting the Central 
Public Library in Albion Street (Mr. J. S. 
Gibson, F.R.I.B.A., architect). The party was 
received by Sir James Reckitt. Mr. Gibson 
wrote expressing his inability to be present and 
stating that the ceilings in the reference library 
and staircase were purposely designed to be 
decorated with figure painting and in colour, 
The visitors expressed themselves highly de- 
lighted with the reference room with its fittings 
of mahogany, inlaid with various coloured and 
expensive woods, and the finely-modelled ceiling. 
A visit was afterwards paid to Beverley Minster 
and St. Mary’s Church. 
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The Queen’s Cottage Grounds at Kew have now 
been thrown open again to the public. 

Dunwich Church is stated to be in such a bad 
condition that a large portion of the old tower is 
likely to fall with the next heavy frost, apart 
from the fact that the eastern end is threatened 
by the sea. : 

The Demolition of New Inn, Wych Street, has 
begun, and soon a clean sweep of this interesting 
part of Old London will have been made, In 
medizeval times it was known as Our Lady’s 
Inne, its sign being a picture of the Virgin Mary. 

Indian Mutiny Memorial at Delhi.—-On Saturday 
last the Secretary of State for India gave a com- 
mission for a granite monument to be erected at 
Raipur Cemetery, Delhi, in memory of the 
officers and men of the British army buried 
there who fell before Delhi in 1857. 


The Shipman Road Schools, West Ham, are being 
erected according to the designs of Mr. William 
Jacques, of 2, Fen Court, who is also the archi- 
tect of the schools in course of erection for 
crippled and defective children in Grange Road, 
Plaistow. 

Norfolk War Memorial—A meeting of the 
committee formed for promoting a Norfolk 
memorial in honour of Norfolk men who fell in 
the course of the South African War was held 
recently, when it was stated that it was in 
contemplation to erect an obelisk in Norwich. 


The National Monument to Cecil Rhodes is to 
take the form of a public hall for drill purposes 
at Bishop’s Stortford, his birthplace. The 
hall will contain a bust of Mr. Rhodes, Any 
surplus money will be devoted to establishing 
scholarships in connection with the Bishop’s 
Stortford Grammar School. 

Architectural Registration.— The Society of 
Architects has formed a representative com- 
mittee to thoroughly overhaul the present sug- 
gested Bill for the statutory registration of 
architects, and subsequently to obtain the 
opinion of the profession generally upon the 
subject. If the Society is supported in this, 
the necessary steps will be taken to bring the 
matter fully and fairly before Parliament. 

Leeds Town Hall and Municipal Buildings.—The 
Property Committee of the Leeds Corporation 
intend shortly to have an interview with Mr. 
Leonard Stokes, whom they have called in to 
advise them as to the adaptation of the town 
hall and municipal buildings, and, in fact, on 
the whole question of accommodation for law 
courts and municipal offices. Mr, Stokes’s report 
is expected soon. 

The Manchester Exhibition —The suggestion to 
hold a great international exhibition at Man- 
chester next May has fallen through, priucipally 
for the reason that there is not sufficient time 
in which to organize it. The summer of 1904 
is now mentioned as a suitable time, and in the 
early autumn a preliminary meeting will pr -- 
bably be held. Several adequate sites within 
easy reach of Manchester could be obtained for 
the purpose of the exhibition. 

The Covell Cross, Lancaster, which formerly 
stood at the top of Church Street, opposite the 
present Judge's lodgings, is proposed to be 
restored. There has been no trace of the cross 
itself for nearly a century, except the socket of 
the pedestal. lts position, however, is located 
in a map bearing date 1778, and another of 
1821 marks the ruins of the cruss. This in- 
teresting landmark, where formerly kings and 
queens were first proclaimed in, this county, 
derived its name from one Thomas Covell, born 
in 1561, and who died on August Ist, 1639. 

Rhodesia’s Ancient Ruins,—The British South 
Africa Company is taking steps for the preserva- 
tion of the prehistoric ruins in Rhodesia. Mr. 
R. N. Hall, of Buluwayo, one of the authors of 
“Ancient Ruins of Rhodesia,’ has been com- 
missioned to make a thorough examination cf 
the Great Zimbabwe remains in Mashonaland, 
and to advise as to the best means of preserving 
them. These relics of earlier ages cover an area 
of nearly two square miles, and include ruins of 
three pagan temples. They are supposed to be 
at least 3,500 years old, and the builders are 
believed to have been the Sabzans of South 
Arabia. Mr. Hall is already on the spot, and 
will stay about six months. He says tuat the 
view from the top of the temples exceeds even 
that from the Matoppo Hills, where Mr. Rhodes 
is buried, 


The Robert Owen Memorial at Newtown (Mont.) 
was unveiled recently. The memorial, which 
has been erected over his grave at a cost of 
about £500, is of bronze and iron, the principal 
feature being a bronze plaque, bearing a relief 
symbolical of Oweun’s life, together with his 
portrait. Mr, Starkie Gardener was responsible 
for the design for the enclosure railings, and 
Mr, Albert Toft executed the medallion of Owen 
and the panel showing the opening of the Hall 
of Justice to the workers. 

A Chester Memorial to Queen Victoria.—The 
county of Cheshire and the city of Chester are 
uniting to commemorate Queen Victoria by 
erecting a statue to her late Majesty’s memory 
in front of the Chester Castle Law Courts, His 
Honour Sir Horatio Lloyd informed the Cheshire 
Standing Joint Committee on Saturday that a 
sculptor had been selected, and a contract had 
been entered into with him to execute the 
statue for £1,350, the amount of money that has 
been subscribed, The statue, he added, would 
be of bronze, with a grey pedestal. 


TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday if 
intended for publication in the fo’lowing Wednesday’s 
issue. Results of Tenders cannot be accepted unless 
they contain the name of the Architect or Surveyor 
for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may 
be stated will be sent post free on application to the 
Manager, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, Effingham House. 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

BOSTON (LINCS).—For the erection of new municipal build- 


ings for the Borough. Mr. James Rowell, architect, Boro’ Offices, 
Market Place, Boston :-- 


H. Rands & Son, Wisbech . wee £17,421 
W.H. Parker & Son, Boston .., 15,915 
J. Cracknell, Peterborough 14,375 


The Lincoln Co-operative Tndustrial Society, 


ecoooco oCce 
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MsPCOlI eect ane Aces Lae iecy se, con 13,7389 
J. H. Williamson & Co., Nottingham... 13,666 
RU PUGAS; DBUOD nce yccsoc kee coat Ge hats 13,425 
8. Sherwin & Son,* Boston 13,150 


* Accepted. 
BUTLER’S CROSS, TRING.—For the erection of “The Elles- 
borough Parish Hall.” Messrs. Barrett & Driver, architects, 
53 Blomfield Road, Maida Vale, London, W. ;— 


Webster & Cannon, Aylesbury ... £1,060 0 0 
G. Darlington, Amersham ..... ap 18, 4010 
H. J. Wright, Great Missenden 859 16 0 
G. Parsons, Great Missenden 79% 0 0 
W. Morton, High Wycombe 685 0 0 
Senior & Clarke,* Wendover 660 16 6 


* Accepted. 

HALLIFORD.—Accepted for the erection of a small bungalow 
on the riverside, Halliford, for Mr. James Parker Ayers. Mr. H. 
Fuller-Clark, architect, 30 John Street, Bedford Row :— 

Simpson & Co., Walton-on-Thames ... .. ... ... £245 

KETTERING .— For laying sewers and constructing the carriage- 
way foundations and other works in Reservoir Road, Britannia 
Road, Beatrice Road, and parts of Shakespeare Road and Hallwood 
Road, and for laying sewers in Cowper Street, and the road from 
Cowper Street to the Rockingham Road, for the Urban District 


Council. Mr. T. R. Smith, surveyor :— 
T. OsStarkey; Hulls ic.) sis Sees sce) ce’ cen 5,200". 0 11 
A. Lewin & Son, Kettering... .. ... 3,600 0 0 
Co-operative Builders, L'd., Kettering 8,487 0 0 
A. Jewel, Market Harborough .. 3,205 0 0 
W.G. Wilmot, Rushden : 8,002 0 0 
F, Barlow,* Rothwell .. 2,910 0 0 


“accepted.” 
LONDON.—For improvements at Boundary Lane School, for the 
London School Board. Mr, T. J. Bailey, architect :— 


Holliday & Greenwood, J. Harsland & Sons., ...£15,575 
EArt cee besap ass OIG, LOL Na. ADDICDY ctim sah isscies) 20,276 
J. Garrett & Son 16,026 | J. & C. Bowyer .. ... .. 14,778 
F.& H.F. Higgs ... 16,021 | J. Smith & Sons, Ltd. ... 14,673 
W. Downs ... .. ... .. 15,673 | Stimpson & Co..., ws. 14,440 
J. & M. Patrick... ... 15,620 | W. Johnson & Co,, Ltd, 14,42 
Treasure & Son .. 15,588 { T.L. Greem* sce ccs ave, 14,287 


* Recommended for acceptance. 

LONDON, N.W.—For the erection of two houses on the site of 
the old ‘‘ Vale of Health’? Tavern, Vale of Health, Hampstead 
Heath. Messrs. Lowe & Goldschmidt, Heath Street, Hampstead, 
and A. W. Hudson, P.A.8.I., architects, 87 Finsbury Pavement, 


E.C. :— 
WaOe We LUM pOM” iss. cc) have +». £2,199 0 
PWV cule ICL" note ee 1,936 10 
Sheffield Bros. ... 1,797 0 
W. M. Dabbs & Son 1,480 0 
Mr. A. Collins 1,175 0 


NOTTINGHAM.—For erection of Wesleyan church, St. Ann’s 


Well Road. Mr. A. E. Lambert, architect, 22 Park Row, 

Nottingham :— 

J. G. Thomas ... £4,150 |T. Barlow .. ... .+. £8,880 

Vickers & Son 4,120; T. Cuthbert... .. ... ... 8,782 

Pa WHIENE: ce. ave. ens 4,100 | W. Maule,* Nottingham... 3,685 
* Accepted. {Architect’s estimate, £3,700.] 


WEMBLEY (MIDDLESEX).--For the making-up of Ranelagh 
Road, Wembley, for the Wembley Urban District Council. 
Mr. Cecil R. W. Chapman, surveyor ;— 


Weallace:S& Som chic Mes wen! ant can) sua Uap Lea On 
C. Ford, 60 Nicoll Road, Harlesden, 

MS Wa Praea vong lara? lata ale Seed) ek Mn Ge Mer LD ae 
T. Adams, Wood Green ... .. 999 0 0 
G. R. Mann, Edgeware ... 980 0 0 
Free & Sons, Maidenhead... 959 8 8 
Meston & Hale Cab 949 10 10 
Hollingsworth, Wealdstone 934 7 21 
Wilson, Border & Co., Ilford .. ... ue ee 906 16 8 
H. Haynes,* Alperton, Wembley ... .. ~. 889 10 0 
Nowell, & Cosco, accent see) asa ter Wao OO 
G. Wimpey & Co., The Grove, Hammer- 

smith, W. ... 837 11 38 


j i* “Accepted. i 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


NUNEATON .—For the construction of about 44 miles of 15-in., 
12-in., and 9-in. sewers, together with the necessary manholes, 
flushing chambers, ventilating columns, &c., in connection with 
the sewerage of Chapel End, and an extension of the existing sewer 
in Upper Arbury Road, Nuneaton, for the Nuneaton & Chilvers 
Coton Urban District Council. Mr. J. 8. Pickering, A.M.I.C.E., 


engineer :— 
Currall, Lewis & Martin, Birmingham... 47 
G. Bell, London cx aoa? deed | wend Somincas lll 
A. Cooper, Smethwick ... 4 8 
J. Mackay, Birmingham 21 
Lock & Andrews, Nottingham... 0 0 
J. Wilson, Nuneaton ... 1. see vee (fan 
W. Cunliffe, Kingston-on-Thames.,,., 4 11 
A. Jewell, Market Harborough 1 4 
Barker Bros., Bradford Saal 5, 7 10 
R. W. Barker, Harrogate ... ai eile | kee. 8 9 
Mason & Son, Leicester 2. se seo soe vee 5,158.17 0 
J. Holme, Leicester siete 5,141 18 & 
T. Philbrick,* Leicester... 4,705 6 9 


at Accepted. 7 


OLD TRAFFORD (MANCHESTER) .—For the erection of public 
baths at Old Trafford, for the Stretford Urban District Council. 
Ernest Woodhouse, architect, 88 Mosley Street, Manchester :— 


A.R. Bullivant & Sons 1... wee ee ee 7,095 
Borwessi& Galt... ss.) vas ses) bas! bes 
William Thorpe* ... 


Robert Holland A .-» £9,465 15 0 
P. Hodkinson .. ... . 9,000 0 0 
J. E. Johnson & Co, 8,860 0 0 
John Ramsbottom... 8,796 0 0 
Wm. Brown & Son... 8,789 0 0 
G, A. Pillatt bs tack 8,760 0 0 
Young, Tinker & Young 8,539 0 0 
T. & W. Meadows... ... 8,305 0 0 
William (Stiaw 281-67 hays ive, eit Late 8,255 0 0 
J.& D. Blunn, Ltd. 2... ais As owe 8,208 10 0 
W.A. Peters & Sons -.s. see ase: , cee 8,083 0 0 
Samuel Warburton Wa tase 8,076 2 10 
John ‘Bland ~ fos. uss. ete want oes 8,032 0 0 
W. Southern & Sons hae tase hbk 8,015 0 0 
William Healey  ... wo sos see suo oe 8,000 0 0 
Henry Matthews sic, ae pakar apap tens ee AtaepO: 00-0 
Robert Carlyle... . eee iciade; wiidalls Rep any’. af at ae : : 

0.0 

00 


Bly Coenen 0M ie 1g 
* Accepted. 

PENMAENMAWR (N. WALES).—For the erection of semi- 
detached villas, Celyn Road, for Mr. D. Davies. Mr. J. 8. Coverley, 
architect, Penmaenmawr :-- 


Thomas Roberts... ws ... £800 0 0 
Roland Roberts .. ...  ... 772 18 0 
W. M. Jones & Roberts * 713 0 0 


. Accepted. 
REIGATE.—For the execution of private street improvements 
in St. John’s Road, Earlswood, for the Reigate Town Council, Mr. 
F. T. Clayton, C.E., borough surveyor :— 
Roadway. 
Lawrence & Thaker, 41 Lavender Gardens, 
Clapham Common ... a 


J. Young, 100 Melford Road, Thornton Heath ... 1, 
S. Kavanagh & Co., Surbiton Hill, Surrey ... ... 1,189 
E, Les, Tamworth Lodge, Mitcham Common 1,182 
Streeter & Todhunter* Godalming “tf te 1,077 

* Accepted. 

Wide Bridge. 
S. Kavanagh & Co. cc ose cue nue ane . £563 
Streeter & Todtunter * aut fide haa Uae P toes deere nt OOO 
Ji) ROG ss ve ave ove Sti or Buc eas Pee ne 
E. Iles ... Gaines) Naval Saat - . 523 

* Accepted. 

Narrow Bridge. 

S. Kavanagh &Co. ... ies daaw £536 
Streeter & Todhunter * 507 
J. Young. Re 500 
EK. Iles 498 


* Accepted. 

ROCHFORD (ESSEX).—For erection of a laundry at the work- 
house, Ro -htord, for the Guardians of Rochford Union. Messrs. 
Greenhalgh and Brockbank, architects, Bank Chambers, Southend- 
on-Sea :— 


S. E. Moss, Southend 2... see wee £2,316 
E. West, Chelmaiord oss sce ses sos coe ieee add 2p R00 
Davis & Leaney, Southend .., ... .00, ses ses see 2,229 
H. Potter, Chelmsford .<. 41. _ sxe coe ove 2,213 
J. Band, Chancellor Road, Southend... 2,190 
F. & E. Davey,* Elmer Avenue, Southend 2,085 


W. E. Davey, Burdett Avenue, Southend .., ... 2,170 
* Accepted. 

STOCKPORT.—For the manual and team labour and materials 
required in excavating, sewering, forming, paving, kerbing, and 
flagging Florist stree., Ladysmith Street (part sewered only), 
Lowteld Road, Gilmore Street (part sewered only), and passages 
J and 2 off Florist Street—tor the Highways and Sewers Committee. 
Mr. John Atuinson, A M.1.C.E., borough surveyor :— 

Gosling & Stafford, HazelGrove .. ... ...43,820 14 
W.H. Eva, Stockport Road, Cheadle Heath 8,563 5 
W. H. Worthington, 5ya Rusholme Road, 
Manchester’... {6° ' S53 SUS. fe 65106 
Hayes Bros.,* Old Road, Stockport .. ... 3,201 15 
* Accepted. 

WEST HAM.—For making up the following streets, for the West 
Ham Borough Council; Janet Road, saxelby Road, Lucke Road. 
Mr. John C. Morley, borough engineer:— 

Wallace & Inns, Ratclitte Road, Hitchin ... £4,909 14 7 
T. Adams, Green Lanes Goods Station, 
Wood:€reen 25.) ae) a ee we ee Bas 58,0742) DL 
W. Griffiths & Co., Ltd., Hamilton House, 
3,261 3 8 
3,130 7 11 
3,035 8 lu 


. 


me qu 


Bishopsgate Street... oc. see see coe ane 
D. J. Jackson, 104 Ripple Road, Barking ... 
J. Jackson,* Broadway, Plaistow x... vee 

* Accepted. 


WEST HAM.—For the erection of special schools for crippled 
and defective children on a site at Grauge Road, Plaistow, for the 
West Ham School Board. Mr. William Jacques, architect, 2 Fen 
Court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & Sons :— 


J. Noakes... ... £9,188 | A. E. Symes .. wee £7,177 
Maple & Co... 7,370 | Gregar & Son Pea be VANE 3 
A. Reed... ... 7,200 | North Bros. ... ... s+. +. 6,881 
G. J. Hosking wee eee 7,200] W.J. Maddison*.,, ... ... 6,703 

; * Accepted provisionally. 5 ae ee aia 


ee ree “ore 5 

=WEST HAM.—For the erection of the Shipman Road Schools, 
Custom House, for the West Ham School Board. Mr. William 
Jacques, 2 Fen Court, E.C. Quantities by Messrs. R. L. Curtis & 
Sons :— 


W. Gladding ... £30,992 | A. E. Symes «+» £26,620 
G. Sharpe .. ... ... . 80,002) A. Reed... ... .. 26,584 
Batley, Sons & Holness. 27,066 | W. J. Maddison . 26,325 
Stimpson & Co. «. . 26,894 | Gregar & Son* ... ... .. 25,71 
Holliday & Greenwood see 26,692 a * Accepted, Mrs 


ne ce = dna hn 
WESTON-SUPER-MARE.—Accepted for the construction of a 
stone lifeboat house, with timber slipway, &c., near the foreshore 
of Birnbeck Island, at Weston super-Mare, for the Royal National 
Lifeboat Institution. Mr. W. I. Douglas, engineer and architect, 
15 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. :-- 
W.H. Pollard, Bridgwater ... .. .. w. £2,230 


LONDON, N.W.—For the erection of house and stables and laying out of}' garden in Frognal Lane, Hampstead, N.W., for Mr. T. Blake 


Frost. Messrs. Barrett & Driver, architects, 53 Blomfield Road, Maida Vale, W. 
Square, W.C. :— 

2. Garrett & Bons, Olgphani Tice xcs nas, ssvae evel dacs) wus Gene ace 

Gy Miskin’ & SonsxSt; AIDAnSs i. iiss) bas. sav) ase Gor (av) int 


Ry, Gong: &'Oo., Hendon. oat tern econ osu hee. hae, ave 
E. Lawrance & Sons, Wharf Road ... ... .s.  see see cee tee 
T. Simpson & Son, Marylebone... ... .. ... 

G. & I. Waterman, Watford STAN. 1 Ra eae aves iene 
Holloway Bros., Southwark  ..,... see ses see ave 

Geo Neal, Kilburn... 


Wi, Rov, SoS seh sas snal dane Skee) Hoenn 
G. E. Wallis & Sons,* Maidstone ... ... .. 


L. Whitehead & Co., Ltd., Clapham” nN 


ape ‘Kecepted. 


Quantities by Mr. Max Clarke, F.R.I.B.A., 4 Queen’s 


House wee Stables. Garden. Total. 
£6,196 0 ~ £1,884 0 £1,331 0 £8,911 0 
* 5,810 0 1,328 0 1,069 0 8,207 0 

5,825 0 1,316 0 v83 0 8,124 0 

5,721 0 1,300 0 1,075 0 fs 096 0 

5,604 0 1,800 0 1,131 0 8,035 0 

5,644 0 1,290 0 1,045 0 7,979 0 

5,560 0 1,280 0 1,120 0 rf 0 

5,589 0 1,212 0 1,040 0 7,841 0 

5,450 0 1,250 0 1,100 0 7,800 0 

5,208 15 1,200 12 1,058 4 7,552 11 

5,180 U 1,120 0 945 0 7,248 0 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


DATE OF 


DELIVERY. 
July 24 
” 24 
” 24 
» 24 
” 24 
” 24 
” 24 
»” 24 
. 24 
= 24 
win 24 
rs 24 
” 24 
” 24 
= 25 
” 25 
” 25 
” 25 
” 25 
“ 25 
= 25 
» 25 
” 25 
” 25 
“7 25 
” 26 
” 26 
” 28 
” 28 
” 28 
” 28 
” 28 
” 28 
” 29 
es 29 
” 30 
ee 80 
” 30 
” 30 
a 30 
ie asp 
” 30 
% 31 
” 31 
i 31 
” 31 
” 31 
i 31 
haba 
Aug. 1 
x 2 
” 2 
” 5 
” 5 
” 6 
” 
” $ 
A il 
+ 12 
ig ate 
ee 16 
July 24 
eos 
” 25 
” 25 
” 25 
» 26 
” 26 
” 26 
is 26 
en ine a6 
; 27 
é 28 
» 29 
i 29 
» 3 
” 31 
sm NEED 
» 31 
rm 31 
sl 
” 31 
5 31 
” 31 
oi 1481 
Aug. 1 
” 2 
” 5 
” 7 
” 9 
” 9 
” 21 
» 23 
Sept. 1 
= 4 
» 14 
” 15 
= 15 
# 30 
July 26 
” 30 
ies st 
” 31 
Sept. 1 
No date 


| Manchester—Alterations ., 


WORK TO BE EXEOUTED. 


BUILDING : 


Aberdeen—Post Office oe oe ee *e 
Oarmarthen—Boiler and Engine-house ., oe 


Castleford —Repairing Roof A oe oe 
Fahan, Londonderry—School-house oe es 
Leigh, Lancs—Oonveniences aa oe oe 


London, 8.E.—Wards at Workhouses . 
London, S.E.—Repairs to Infirmary r 
West Stanley, Durham ae oo . 
Manningham—Furniture Depository . 


. 
« 

« ee 
. ee 
« 


Bailieborough, Ireland—Oreamery ; ee 
Bury, Lancs—Alterations to House ae ee 
Penrhiwceiber, Wales—School Alterations, &c. 

8t. Olaves—Lunatic Wards.. oo ae ee 


Hull—Dwellings an 50 oe e 
Senghenydd, Wales—Sixty Houses ee 
Worksop—Villas dc ee = oe we 


. ee 


Nantyglo, Wales—Re-roofin 35 

Seascale, Oumberland—Gymnasium 
Elland, Yorks—Refuse Destructor, &ec. .. Gc) 
OCemble, Northumberland—Twenty-one Houses 
Benwell, Northumberland—Highteen Houses.. 
Huddersfield—Villa .. 


FOR WHOM. 


Kilbride, Ireland—Alterations to Presbyterian Ohurch 


Langley Moor, Durham—House ., ‘Ss os 


Hull—Synagogue .. oe ee oe oe 
Oastlecor, Treland—Wall .. oe 40 oe 
Celbridge, Ireland—Twenty-one Oottages oe 
Rugby—Hospital .. Sc ee oe oe 
Sowerby Bridge, Yorks—Offices ., dn oe. 
Westbury-on-Trym, Bristol—Ohapel .. oe 
Bristol— Hospital Extensions as ae oe 
Wolverhampton—Oovered Market ar oe 
London, W.—Repairs Oo els ee oe 
Southgate—Wood and Iron Footbridge ., me 
Leeds—Ohurch Sie oe as °° oe 


Bradford—Laundry, &c. .. 30 oe oe 
Gilfach Goch, Wales—Hxtension of Schools .. 
Newhaven, Sussex—Repairs, &c... “s oo 
Norden, near Rochdale—House .. aig 

Cross Gates—Station Buildings, Platform 


Sheffield—Urinals  ., ae 


Manchester—Shed ., sc ne ee oe 
Truro—Alterations .. ee 
Ealing— Lodge ae le oe oe oe 
Kensington—Alteration and Enlarging.. ce 
Southampton—Telegraph Office ., 3c ee 
Darlington—Houses.. fe oe 
Trecastle, Brecon—Chancel, &c. .. a oe 
Oarlisle—Grand Stands, &c, a6 ee 
Edenderry—Repairs .. ae 96 we He 
Camborne—Erection and Completion of Residence 
Tottenham—HFire-Station Depét Buildings, &c. 

St. Stephens-by-Saltash—School Buildings .. 
Bradford—Store and Three Houses oe oe 
Merton, Surrey—Parish Offices .. ee 
Yeovil—Dwelling-house .. ae oe 
Ohesterfield—Infirmary, Nurses’ Home, &. .. 
Cahir, co. Tipperary ., ap 3c 
Mullingar—College .. ae = sie 
Swadlincote Baptist Church—Enlargements .. 


ENGINEERING : 


Lianelly—V entilation s 
Bradford—Electric Lighting we ee 0° 
Southborough, Kent—Pumping Station .. 
Londonderry—Heating 
Smethwick—Tank, «&c. 
Rugby-— Waterworks bc o. 
Glasgow—Main Drainage Works .. 
Rawtenstall, Lancs—Excavating, &c, ., ee 
Huelva, Spain—Thirty Waggons.. oe 
Madrid—Tramway Extension os ae ae 
Azuaga, Spain—Hlectric Lighting oe oe 
Sydney, Australia—Electric Uables, &c... 
Dublin—Subway 5G ws He se °° 
Stratton St. Margaret, Wilts—Electric Lighting 
Staddlethorpe, Yorks—Widening Railway 
Ramsgate—Sea-Detence Works .. ee ee 
London, S.W.—Self-propelled Lorry 
Pontypridd—Hlectrical Oables, &c. 
Hapton, Lancs—Electric Lighting 
Vigo, Spain— Water supply ae He me 
Farnworth, Lancs—Engine, &, .. 
Ohilworth, near Guildford— Reservoir 
Leeds— Water Tanks 

Truro—Electric Lighting 


ee “. ee 


ee 


ee ee ee ee 
ee ee ee ee 
oe ee 


ee ee 
ee ee 


ee ee 


oe ee 
ee ee 
oe ee ee ee 


ee 


SO se 6 


ie eee a 
See 6. Oe ble, ene he's Cele ns 


. 


Roofing 
Warehouse, Stationmaster’s House and Oottages, 


oe 


oe 


eS vane ww 1S 
ee 


ousle 
eet at.) 14) 16) 10 os 616 


0.0) ee fa. 
o @ « 


ow 
oe. 


. 
. 


ee 


Orofton to Shafton, Yorks—Oonstruction of Railway. 


Dorchester—Waterworks .,. Ar a oe 
Richmond, Surrey—Motor Truck ie 
King William’s Town, South Africa—Plant 


ee 


Bethesda, Wales—Waterworks Alterations, &c, 
Olown, Ohesterfield —Sewer.. 


ee 


Selangor, Malay states—Electrical Plant and Materials 


Malvern—Hlectricity Supply Works 
Valparaiso, Uhile—Hiectric Tramways ., se 
Swansea—Hydraulic Accumulators, dc... 


St. Petersburg, Russia—2 Bridges over River Neva .. 


Launceston, ‘'asmania—Hlectric Power Transmission 


Extensions. 
Cairo—Widening Canal Ho ee 
Port Adelaide, south Australia—Harbour 


IRON AND SIEEL: 


Oanterbury—Pipe and Gas Fittings 
Amsteraam—Iron and Steel 6 ate ee 
London, E.0.—Ironmongery, é&o. ., 
Dewsbury—Oast-iron Pipes, &c. ., we oe 
London, 3.W.—Rails and Fishplates 


ee ee 


ee ee 


oe 


Johannesburg—Manhole Oovers,Columng, J cists, ke. 


Oommissioners H.M. Works, &c. 


Urban District Council os 


Rev. M Sherrin, P.P. oe. 
Corporation .. ve on 
Guardians 


Guardians of Southwark Union 


ae 


ee 


ee 


Oo-op. Agricul. and Dairy Soc., Ltd. 


Sewage Committee ., or 
Llanwonno School Board ., 
Guardians of Union ., oe 
Oity Improvement Committee 
University Steam Ooal Oo., Ltd. 


G. R. Burnett .. fe ee 
Urban District Council ale 


Warkworth Harbour Commissioners 


Social Olub and Institute, Ltd. 
Dairy Oo., Ltd. is ze 
Western Hebrew Synagogue 
Rural District Oouncil Ad 
Joint Hospital Oommittee .. 
Urban District Oouncil nO 
Rural District Council oe, 
Health Oommittee ., oe 
Oorporation ., ee oe 
Central London Sick Asylums 
Urban District Oouncil ee 
Co-operative Society, Ltd. ., 
School Board .. ee oe 
Guardians of Union .. ee 
Water Board ., oe ne 


North-Eastern Railway Company 


Health Oommittee .. ee 
Parks Oommittee .. ve 
Watch Oommittee .. os 
City Oouncil .. Se 60 


ee 
oe 
ee 
ee 


ee 


Town Oouncil .. oe oe 
Guardians we ee ae Bc 
Oommissioners of H.M. Works, &c. 
Vicar of Triangles .. oe 
Race Stand Oo., Ltd. oe 
District Oouncil ci ee 


Urban District Oouncil a 
School Board ., at . 
Co-operative Society, Ltd, .. 


Parish Oouncil a6 ce 
Rural District Oouncil ae 
Union Guardians 3 oe 


New Crown Post Office ae 
Rev. Dr. Gaffney yr: oe 


School Board ., ee se 
Oorporation ., Ag 
Urban District Council An 


Gas Committee Ae ee 
Urban District Oouncil ., 
Oorporation ., ne ae 
Oorporation ,, oe ee 


—eee 


Lighting Oommittee.. ee 


Union Guardians 40 oe 
North-Eastern Railway Oo... 
Oorporation ., ee oe 
War Office we on 


Urban District Oouncil ae 


Urban District Oouncil ., 
Rural District Council ee 
Oity Oouncil .. oe ee 
Electric Lighting Oommittee 
Lancs and Yorks Railway Co. 
Rural District Oouncil ae 


ee 


ee 


ee 


ee 


ee 


Main Sewerage Board ae es oe 

King Electric Lighting and Cold Storage 
Oo., Ltd. 

Urban District Oouncil on 

Rural District Oouncil Re 


Orown Agents for Oolonies ., 
Urban District Oouncil HF 


Harbour Trustees ., ee 


Mayor and Aldermen on 


Ministry of Public Works ., 


Gas and Water Oo. .. ne 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Lighting and Water Committee 


Municipality ., st Ae 


ay 


FROM WHOM FOKMS OF THNDHRS MAY BH OBTAINED. 


Secretary, H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
Joint Oounties Asylum, Oarmarthen. 

W. Green, Surveyor to the Council, Castleford. 

J.P. M‘Grath, 28 Oarlisle Road, Londonderry. 

Tom Hunter, Bank Ohambers, Leigh. 

Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, S.H. 

G. D. Stevenson, 13 & 14 King Street, 8.0. 

Secretary of Workmen’s Olub, Parker’s Buildings, West Stanley. 
O. E. Marsden, 3 John Street, Bradford. 

J’. M. Farrelly, Bailieborough. 

A. W. Bradley, Borough Engineer, Bury. 

8. Shipton, Olerk, Town Hall, Mountain Ash, 

Newman & Newman, 31 Tooley Street, S.H. 

J. H. Hirst, Town Hall, Hull. 

J. H. Phillips, Clive Ohambers, Windsor Place, Oardiff. 
A. H, Richardson, Victoria Buildings, Worksop. 
Trinity Vicarage, Brynmawr. 

W. L. Mason, Architect, Kelsick Road, Ambleside. 
Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Elland. 

T. Meik & Sons, 29 St. Andrew Square, Edinburgh. 
Farthing & Dunn, 21 Pilgrim Street, Newcastle. 
Quarries, Longwood Edge. 

Rey. R. Allison, The Manse, Kilbride, Doagh. 

Social Olub and Institute, Ltd., Langley Moor. 
Oastlecor Dairy Oo., Ltd., Oastlecor. 

B. 8. Jacobs, Bowlalley Lane, Hull. 

F. Shortt, Olerk, Oelbridge. 

D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor, Rugby. 

Manager, Gas Works, Sowerby Bridge. 

La Trobe & Western, 20 Olare Street, Bristol. 

T. H. Yabbicom, 63 Queen Square, Bristol. 

G. Green, Borough Engineer, School Street Depdt, Wolverhampton. 
Oleveland Street Asylum, Oleveland Street, W. 

O. @. Lawson, Oouncil Offices, Palmer’s Green, N. 

Rev. M. P. Davison, 65 Leopold Street, Leeds, 

W. Rycroft, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 
J. Rees, Architect, Pentre, Rhondda.. 

H, Ourtis Oard, 1Q North Street, Lewes. 

J. Diggle, Hind Hill Street, Heywood. 

W. Bell, Oompany’s Architect, York. 


O. F. Wike, Oity Surveyor, Town Hall, Sheffield. 

Oity Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

W. A. Talbot, Town Hall, Manchester. 

M. Lea, City Surveyor’s Office, Truro. 

O. Jones, Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Haling, W. 
E. Flint, 80 Coleman Street, H.O. 

H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 

W. Y. Dixon, Estate Office, Baltic Ohambers, West Hartlepool. 
D. T. Isaac, Ruperra House, Brecon. 

J. Graham, Architect, Bank Street, Oarlisle. 

H. B. Waters, Oivil Hugineer, Edenderry. 

H. W. Collins, Architect, Walseddoa, Redruth. 

W. H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 

W. J. Carder, 8 Athenzum Terrace, Plymouth. 

W. Rycroft, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 
H. G. Quartermain, Merton Park. 

Na. 30 Kingston, Yeovil. 

Rollinson & Son, 13 Oorporation Street, Ohesterfield. 

H. Williams, Office of Public Works. Dublin. 

J.J. O’Oallaghan, i6 Nassau Street, Dublin. 

O. Coulton, 88 Oxford Street, Church Gresley. 


School Board Office, Llanelly. 

Electricity Department, Town Hall, Bradford, 

G. & F. W. Hodson, Engineers, Loughborough. 

R. E. Buchanan, Engineer, Oastle Street, Londonderry. 

V. Hughes, Engineer, Gasworks, Smethwick. 

D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor and Waterworks Engineer, Rugby. 
Office of Public Works, 64 Oochrane Street, Glasgow. 

A. W. Lawson, Borough Surveyor, Municipal Ottices, Rawtenstall. 
Secretariat of Port Works, Huelva. 

Public Works Department, Madrid. 

Commercial Intelligence Branch, Board of Trade, 50 Parliament St. 
Deputy Postmaster-General, Brisbane. 

8. Harty, Oity Engineer, City Hall, Dublin. 

G. R. Peers, Engineer, Prince’s Ohbrs., John Dalton St., Manchester. 
W. J. Oudworth, Oompany’s Engineer, York. 

T. O. Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate. 

Director of Army Oontracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 

R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 

E. O’Shaughnessy, 66 Hammone Terrace, Padiham. 

Oommercial Intelligence Branch, Board of Trade, 50 Parliament St, 
J. D. Pember, Electricity Works, Albert Road, Farnworth. 

F. 8. Oourtney, Broad Sanctuary Chambers, Westminster, 8.W. 
Oity Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 

kK. Dobell, Town Olerk, Truro. 

Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 

F. W. Mager, Civil Kngineer, Aldridge, Walsall. 

Main Drainage Works, near Kew Gardens Station. 

A. E. Booth & Oo., 16 New Union Street, Moorfields, London E.O. 


D. G. Davies, Olerk, Bank Ohambers, Bethesda, 

E. Haziedine-Barber, Engineer, Hollin Hill, Olown. 
Orown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, S.W. 
H. P. Maybury, Engineer, Oouncil House, Malvern. 
Ohilian Oonsulate, 10 Lime Street, H.0. 

A. Q. Schenk, Harbour Ottices, Swansea. 

‘ne Delegation Municipale, St. Petersburg. 

J. Terry & Oo., 7 Great Winchester Street, H.0. 


Inspector of Irrigation, Projects Circle, Minia. 
Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosoy Square, London. 


J. Burch, Secretary, Oastle Street, Oanterbury. 

M. Nyhott, Bookseller, The Hague, 

T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.0O, 
O. A. Oraven, Gasworks, Savile Town, Dewsbury. 
Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, 8.W. 


H. W. Carling & Oo., St. Dunstan’s Bldngs., St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.0, . 


——- = 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—continuea 


er rreny, WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM, | FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BE OBTAINED. 
SS aad | 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
July 24 Bury Lancs— Redecorating ne “e aa .. | Technical Instruction Committee A. W. Bradley, Borough Engineer and Surveyor, Bury. 
s 24 Llanelly—Painting. &c. . | School Board ., ee ae At) -» | I, W. Watkins, Olerk, Llanelly. 
# 24 Rotherham—Reglazing Roof and Leadwork : | Corporation ., ae <a <t .. | J. Platt, Architect, High Street, Rotherham. 
5 25 Nantyglo—Reroofing, Oolouring and Oleaning Church | od Vicar, Trinity Vicarage, Brynmawr. 
by 26 Alltwen, Pontardawe—Painting and Oolouring Chapel See | J. Hinkin, Secretary, Dyffryn Road, Alltwen, Pontardawe. 
- 28 | Oanterbury—Painting, &c... AG ae Ee .. | Guardians sc x ate 56 .. | J. Plummer, 38 St. Margaret’s Street, Oanterbury. 
ss 28 | Guildford—Painting, &c. .. = Be ; ; Corporation .. ae | O. G. Mason, Tuns Gate, Guildford. 
a 28 | London, W.—Painting ae be ve x. . | Central London Sick Asylum ne .. | Oleveland Street Asylum, Cleveland Street, W. 
5s 29 | Epsom— Painting, &c. ai ie! an nih . | Guardians Af ve an ° .. | J. T. White, Master of Workhouse, Epsom. 
= 28 Manchester—Limewashing., aC as <s .» | Guardians oe As oe Fs .. | A.J. Murgatroyd, 23 Strutt Street, Manchester. 
re 30 | London, W.—Painting oe se us .. | Borough Oouncil a ve oe .. | H. Mair, Borough Surveyor, Hammersmith. 
a 31 Glasgow—Painting Works ae és . | Oorporation ar ee .. | Office of Public Works, 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 
“4 31 Llandudno—Paints, Oils, &c. . | Urban District Oouncil Ae oe .. | A. Shelley, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 
A 31 | London, E.0.—Plumber and Gas Fitter’s Stores &o... Metropolitan Asylums Board Ar .. | T. D., Mann, Olerk, Board’s Offices, Embankmeat ,E.0, 
Aug. ] Oambridge—Painting & aA .. | Market Committee ., on be .. | Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Oambridge. 
ROADS AND OARTAGE: | 
July 24 | Market Harborough—Paving and ee Works | Urban District Oouncil a ve + | Ooales & Johnson, Bank Ohambers, Market Harborough. 
a 24 | New Barnet—Making-up ., Ag 5c, .. | Urban District Oouncil ., me .. | H. York, Sarveyor, Station Road, New Barnet. 
a 24 | Castleford, Yorks—Roadway 53 ie .. | Urban District Oouncil .. sa .. | We Green, Surveyor to the ‘Oouncil, Oastleford. 
i 24 | Denton, Lancs—Road and Street Works .. | Urban District Oouncil i . | Geo. H. Newton, Surveyor to the Council, Town Hall, Denton. 
A 25 | Little Sutton, Oheshire—Lane Oonstruction ., .. | Wirral Rural District Oouncil ., .. | T, Davies, 33 Kingsland Road, Birkenhead. 
s 25 | Lewes—Materials for Paving ae BO On .. | Town Oouncil . oe ae a -. | Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Lewes. 
4 25 | Sutton Ooalfield—Making-up 6 ie a Corporation .. ve e -.| W. A. H. Olarry, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Sutton Ooalfields. 
4 26 | Rugby—Street Works Se aC oe as .. | Urban District Gouncil oe we +. | D. G. Macdonald, Surveyor, Rugby. 
ie 26 | Oolchester—Roadmaking ., Si ae ae .. | Drainage Oommittee . ee -. | H. Goodyear, Borough Surveyor, Colchester. 
* 26 | Tredegar, Mon.—Limestone a .. | Bedwellty Urban District Council .. | J. H. Lewis, Surveyor, Peagam, via Cardiff. 
Bs 28 | Barnet—Broken Granite, Gravel and Hoggin xe .. | Urban District Oouncil as Ac -. | H. W. Poole, Olerk, Barnet. 
x 22 | London, S W.—Street Works < ns se .. | Urban District Oouncil oe ; .. | H. W. Longdin, Surveyor, Town Hall, Anerley, S.E. 
i 28 | Tonbridge—Materials sr + .. | Urban District Oouncil ee oe -. | W.L. Bradley, Surveyor, ‘'onbridge Castle, Kent. 
‘ 28 | Westbury-on-Trym, Glos —Roads, kG oe ‘: .. | Rural District Oouncil ee © .. | A. P. I. Cotterell, 23 Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
= 28 | Oarlton, near Nottingham-—Sewers, &c.., Ae .._| Urban District Oouncil ae 36 .. | R. Whitbread, Station Road, Carlton. 
= 29 | Leyton—Kerbing, «c. i <3 F 3 .. | Urban District Oouncil 55 e .. | W. Dawson, Oouncil’s Surveyor, Town Hall, Leyton. 
A 30 | Kilsyth, Scotland-—Pavements .. 50 40 +s-| Town Council ., oe oe A . | J. T. Babtie, 180 Hope Street, Glasgow. 
Be 31 Ealing—Kerbing ve Se os i >. | Town Oouncil . on ar . | C. Jones, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 
= 31 Wanstead. Essex—Paving . ae AG ee oe .. | Urban District “Council a O. H. Brassey, Surveyor, Oovncil Offices, Wanstead. 
a 31 | Baildon, Yorks—Limestone ete ne ». | Urban District Council sf .. | J. Bentley, Olerk, Baildon. 
Aug. 2 | Littlehampton—Steam Rolling ., 00 oe .. | Urban District Oouncil =e ; .. | A. Shelley, Olerk, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 
a 2 | Littlehampton—Flints 56 .. | Urban District Oouncil ., ‘ .. | A. Shelley, Clerk, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 
a 6 | Epsom—Making-up . oo oe o¢ . .. | Rural District Council oe 4c .. | T. E. Ware, Surveyor, Waterloo toad, Hpsom. 
is 6 | Hove--Granite Kerbing .. os aC .. | Borough -. x .. | H. H. Scott, Town Hall, Hove. 
A 7 | Wanstead, Essex--Granite Hdge Kerb os : Gehan District Council es 5 .. | O. H. Bressey, Surveyor, Uouncil Offices, Wanstead, N.&. 
SANITARY: 
July 24 | Wortley, Sheffield—Sewerage Works .. ee -. | Rural District Oouncil ar Se -» | G. E, Beaumont, Holme Sea, Grenoside, near Sheffield. 
- 26 | Glasgow—Drainage Works.. a ae ae -. | Corporation .. ai oe +» | Office of Public Works, Oity Ohambers, 64 Cochrane 8t., Glasgow. 
a 28 | Billericay, Essex—Cesspools ee Gr A .. | Rural District Oouncil oe se -. | BR. J. W. Layland, Surveyor, Billericay. 
fe 28 Goole—scavenging aie a0 oe ae +» | Urban District Oouncil ae -. | Sanitary Inspector, Oouncil Offices, Goole. 
= 29 Llanelly, Breconshire—Sewer ve oe om -. | Brynmawr Urban District Council” D. W. Slocombe, Surveyor, Market Ohambers, Brynmawr. 
Ns 29 | Brynmawr, Wales—Sewer .. ee a oe -. | Urban District Uouncu ae SD D. W. Slocombe, Surveyor, Market Ohambers, Brynmawr, 
7 30 | Chester—Sewers ne 50 aC -. | Urban District Oouncil ae -» | Knowles & Russell, 5 Oastle Street, Liverpool. 
= 30 | Naas, Ireland—Sanitary Improvements cit Ce ». | Guardians de “6 AG es .. | D. J. Purcell, Presiding Ohairman of the Workhouse, Naas. 
~ 31 | Abingdon—Sewer .. os ee e+ “es | Oorporation ... ae os .. | G. Winship, Civil Engineer, Abingdon. 
Aug. 9 | Olown, Chestertield—Sewer ae ate oe -. | Rural District Council oe = .» | 4. Hazledine-Barber, Engineer, Hollin Hill, Olown. 
TIMBER : 
No date. | Birmingham —Timber oe 0 oe oe +. | School Board ., ae oe AG J. A. Palmer, School Board Office, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
DELIVERY DESIGNS REQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
July 26 | Olacton-on-Sea—Board School x se ah saa 0. E. White, Olerk to School Board, Wellesley Road, Olacton-on-Sea. 
Aug. 30 | Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings .. 50 ce oe £100, #50, £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderisnd. 
30 | Deptford, 8.H.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices aie AG £100, £75, £50. V. Orchard, Town Olerk, 20 Tanner’s Hill, Deptford, S.&. 
Sept. 1-14 | st. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River es : —~ St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 
a 7 | Southend—Ohurch, Clergy House, Hall, &c. ae St AC; —-— O. H. J. Talmage, Southchuroeh Road, Warnor Square, Southend-on-Sea. 
a 15 | Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings ., ne ot AG Fic £250, £150, £100. Town Olerk, Liverpool. 
- 16 | London, S.E.—Artizans’ Dwellings ., ae AG £100, £60, £40. F, Ryall, Town Ulerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 
n 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, ‘Baths, &e. .. £200, £100, £50, W. H. Prescott, Hngineer, U.D.O. Otfices, fottenham. 
” 29 | Bideford—Municipal Offices and Public Library ne oe £30, £15, £10. W. EB. Seldon, Towa Olerk, 13 The Quay, Bideford. 
Nov. 1 | Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. fe 2,000 Rs. H. N. Wright, Indian Oivil service, Al ahabad India. 
No date. | Strathcona and S. Atrica—Monument in Honour of Oanadian a P, Davidson, London and Lancs Buildings, Montreal, or Bank of Montreal, 
Soldiers. 22 Abchurch Lane, E.O, 
s Bristoli—Reference Library ., Me she ais ie a E. J. Taylor, The Council House, Bristol. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Friday, July 25, 


OONFERENCE IN CONNECTION WITH THE NATIVE 
STUDY EXHIBITION at the Royal Botanic Gardens, 
Regent’s Park, W. Prof. Lloyd Morgan on * Nature 
Study in Elementary Schools.” Lord Strathcona 
presides. 


Saturday, July 26. 


ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Fourth Summer 
Visit to view Oburch and Monastery of St. Francis, 
at Bocking Bridge, Essex, by the late Mr. J. F. 
Bentley. Members to meet at the main line booking- 
office, Liverpool Street, at 11.45 a m. for the 12 o’clock 

ain. Camera and Oycling Club visit with the 
ordinary Summer visit. 


NORTHERN AROHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Students’ Sketching Oiub Excursion to Houghton-le- 
Spring. 


Wednesday, July 30. 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION, — 


Students’ Sketching Olub Excursion to Trinity House, 
Quayside, Newcastle, 6 to 9 p.m, 


Saturday, August 2. 


NORTH OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS (Newcastle-upon-Tyne).— 
Annual Meeting at 2 p.m. Oouncil Meeting at 
1.30 p.m. 


Wednesday, August 6. 


SANITARY INSPEOTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Autumn 
and Provincial Meeting and Oonference at Middles- 
brough (First Day). Oouncil Meeting in Oommittee 
Room, Municipal Buildings, at 6 p.m. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Autumn 
Excursion, Provincial Meeting and Oonference at 
Middlesbrough (Second Day). Reception by the 
President and the Mayor of Middlesbrough at 10 p.m, 
Presidential Address by Sir James Orichton-Browne, 
M.D., Lu.D., F.R.S., at 10.30 am. Extraordinary 
General Meeting at 11 a.m. Mr. T. Pridgen Teale, 
M.A., F.R.S., on “A Short Sanitary Retrospect.” 
Visit to Saltburn at 2.30 p.m. 


Friday, August 8. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Autumn 
Excursion, Provincial Meeting and Oonference at 
Middlesbrough (Third Day). Sir James Orichton- 
Browne on * Malaria ; Its Practical Bearing on Sani- 
tation.” Mr, George H. Anderson on “ A Quarter of 
a Century’s Sanitary Progress in Middlesbrough. 
Dr. J. Wright Mason, M.O.H.. on “Port Sanitary 
Administration.” Dr, Dingle, M.O.H., on “ Infectious 
Diseases,” 10 a.m. Garden Party in Albert Park at 
2p.m. Banquet in Town Hall at 6.30 p.m. 


Saturday, August 9, 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Autumno 
Excursion, Provincial Meeting and Oonference at 
Middlesbrough (Fourth and last Day). Oonference 
resumes at 10 a.m. Excursion by Steamer to Sea at 
11 am., and visits to Tees Floating Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, South Gare Breakwater and Fifth 
Buoy Lighthouse. 

INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—Summer 
Meeting until August 16th. 


Saturday, August 23. 


NORTHERN AROCHITEOTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Visit to Hartlepool. 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES. | _ ROOFING SLATES: 


FORAGE. 
Beans aye ee es perar. 
Clover, best oe -. per load 
Hay, best .. os of do. 
Sainfoin mixture ae do. 
Straw we es oe do. 


OILS AND PAINTS. 


Castor Oil, French es percwt. 
Oolza Oil, English oe do. 

Oopperas .. oe .. per ton 
Lard Oil . +. per cwt. 


Lead, white, ground, carbonate do. 


Do. red.. os 5 do 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do 
Petroleum, American ., per gal. 

Do. Russian .. do. 
Pitch ee oe -. per barrel 
Shellac, orange .. +. percwt. 
Soda, crystals .. .. per ton 
Tallow, Home Melt .. per cwt. 
Tar, Stockholm ., +. per barrel 
Turpentine ae +. percwt. 

METALS. 
Copper, sheet, strong .. per to 
Iron, Staffs., bar ve do. 


Do. Galvanised Oorru- 
gated sheet ., do. 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. ne do. 
Do. sheet, English 3lb 
per sq. ft.and upwards do. 
Do. pipe .. we os do. 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. do. 
Do. floor brads.. ee do. 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 
Angles .. ai do. 
Do. do. Mild bars .. do. 
Tin, Foreign AC Se do. 
Do. English ingot se do. 
Zinc, sheets, Silesian ., do. 
Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do. 
Do. Spelter oe oe do. 


TIMBER. 


SoFT Woops. 


Fir, Dantzicand Memel.. perload3 0 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow .. perload 4 7 


Do. Pitch a8 do. 


Laths, log, Dantzic -. per fath. 4 10 
Do. Petersburg +. perbundled 0 
Deals, Archangel 2nd&Ist per P.Std.16 15 

D 


0. do. 4th &3rd = do. 
Do. do. unsorted do. 
Do. Riga e + do. 

Deal, Petersburg Ist Yellow d 
Do. do. 2nd_ sz, do. 
Do. ao. White do. 
Do. Swedish .. =e do. 


Do. White Sea 4 do. 983° 45 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., do. 18 10 
Do. do. 2nd. do, 22 


Do. do. 3rd &e. do. 
Do. Oanadian Spruce, lst do. 
Do. do. 3rd &2nd do. 


Do. New Brunswick.. do. 
Battens, all kinds Ac do. 
Flooring Boards lin. E 

prepared, Ist +. per square 

Do. 2nd oe do. 

Do. 3rd &e. .. do. 


HARD WOODS. 


Ash, Quebec ee +» per load 
Birch, Quebec AG do. 


Box, Turkey te +. perton 

Cedar, lin., Ouba .. per ft. sup. 
Do. Honduras Bo do. 
Do. Tobasco .. °° do. 

Elm, Quebec oe -.» per load 


Mahogany, Average Price 
for Oargo, Honduras., per ft. sup. 
Do. African do. 
Do. St. Domingo do. 
Do. Tobasco do. 
Do. Cuba we do. 
Oak, Dantzic and Memel per load 
Do. Quebec .. Ac do. 
Teak, Rangoon,planks.. do. 
Wainscot, Riga (Baulk) do. 
Do. Odessa Crown do. 
Walnut, American per ft. cube 


soem §=6 MEASU 


Telegraphic Address : 
** Measures, London.” 
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Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland, 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & C0, LIVERPOOL. 


FLOORING BLOCKS 
\ 
US 


YELLOW. |PITCH PINE. 
Per 100 Blocks Mls a 
out of sizes. ex Ship within 
INO MESES ee At Wharf. 


PRIME DRY OAK & PITCH PINE FLOORING 


With Special Joint to conceal Nails— 
14 x 43 Oak, 56/9 Pitch Pine, 26/9 per square 
1 x43) 4 45/6 ” 22/6 9 
These prices include desiccation, 


VIGERS BROTHERS, 


TIMBER MERCHANTS. 
Head Office—67, KING WILLIAM STREET, E.C. 


Mills—LOTS ROAD, CHELSEA. 
Telephone No. 601 Avenue. 


SAWING 
PLANING 
MOULDING 
MORTICING 


AND 


TENONING 
DEALS & PLANKS 


W.H.URCH 


CAREFULLY 
CARRIED 
DEEPED o UT 


DAMP COURSE 


IN ROLLS OF 33 FEET. 
Patent Flexible Mastic 


ROOFING & SLATERS’ FELTS. 
L. LEWIS & CO., 


Office: 51, Shirland Road. 
Works: 8, Amberley Wharf, Paddington, London, W. 
Agents wanted, Send tor Samples Free, 


iBook 
of 
Specially 


prepared 
| Architectural 


Designs 


of 


| Door 
Furniture 


and 


Metal 
Work. 


||| Seat Post Free 
| to Architects 
| and Builders 


|, mentioning 
Builders Journal. 


WHITE & SONS, 
207, Oxford St., London, W. 


e 


ARCHITECTS Deseainaone 
DESIGNS N 


JOINERY 
STAIRCAS ES 


SPECIALITY | 


425 HAMPSTEAD ROAD 


RES BROTHERS, LTD. 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. 


ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE,BRANDED. 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED PLATES. 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


53b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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INGS 
WARING © 
CILOW DB 


BUILDERS x DECORATORS, 
SANITARY EXPERTS, 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS. 


Architects’ Designs 
carried out 
with the utmost care. 


UNEQUALLED FOR 


CHIMNEY PIECES, 
GRATES, 
OVERMANTELS, 


AT MODERATE PRICES, 


FURNISHING CATALOGUES 


SENT FREE BY POST. 


175-181, Oxford Street, W., 


475, 176, SLOANE STREET, S.W., 
RUE GLUCK, PARIS, 
BOLD STREET, LIVERPOOL, 
DEANSGATE, MANCHESTER, 
AND CAPETOWN. 


THE BUILDERS’ 
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New Companies. 


Timber Corporation, Ltd, 


Registered to adopt an agreement made be- 
tween the Auxiliary Trust, Ltd., of the first 
part, the House of Issue, Ltd., of the second 
part, and this company of the third part, to 
acquire any timber estates and agricultural or 
other lands in Australia or elsewhere, and to 
carry on the business of timber and lumber 
merchants, &c. Capital £100,000 in £1 shares. 
Registered office: Hamilton House, Bishopsgate 
Street Without, H.C. 


Benjamin Watkins & Son, Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business of quarry 
proprietors and stone merchants carried on by 
Benjamin Watkins & Son at Gorsty Knoll, near 
Coleford. Capital £3,000 in £1 shares. Regis- 
tered office : 33, Clarence Place, Newport, Mon. 


Buck & Hickman, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business of manu- 
facturers of and dealers in engineering, mechani- 
cal and other tools, ironmongers, metal and 
general merchants, contractors, &c., now carried 
on at 2 and 4, Whitechapel Road, at 1, 2, 3, 4, 
and 6, Union Street, Whitechapel, and elsewhere, 
as Buck and Hickman, and to carry on the 
same, Capital £140,000 in £1 shares. 


Plaster, Brick and Stone Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the businesses of Tippers 
& Eaton, of London, the Wall Grange Brick 
and Tile Co., and the Froghall Stone Crushing 
Co., to adopt certain agreements and to carry 
on the business of manufacturers of bricks, 
pipes, earthenware, &c. Capital £25,000 in £1 
pees Registered office : 2, Cheapside, Hanley, 
taffs. 


Trent Contract Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire and work any gypsum, 
limestone, marl, clay and other mines, quarries, 
&c., to deal in minerals and metals, and to ca ry 
on the business of manufacturers of cement, oils, 
colours, &c. Capital £7,500 in £1 shares. 
Registered office : 27, Chancery Lane, W.C. 


Diespeker, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire and carry on the business 
of an artist in mosaics carried on by L. Schlen- 
theim as Diespeker & Co, Capital £20,000 in 
£10 shares, Registered office: 57-60, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.0, 


Hessle Brick Co,, Ltd. 

Registered to carry on the business of brick 
and tile manufacturers carried on by G. W. A. 
Luitze as the Hessle Brick Co. Capital £3,000 
in £10 shares, Registered office: 26, Caroline 
Street, Hull, 
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LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 
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we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 
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LIST FREE. 


PATENT SELFeADJUSTING 
No.275. Round Bar RAILING. 
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Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed slose up 
to boundary. 


“FAVOURITE” DOOR HEAD. 
Opening 2’ 6" to 3'0"" Caps 10" x 12” 
Price £1. Window Heads, from 5s. 


WALWYN MT. 
Terra Cotta Works, 


CHAPMAN, 
CLEETHORPES. 


GIBBS Brothers, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Manufacturers of 


Best Red Pressed and Sand Stock Facing 
Bricks, &c., also of 
Mountsorrel Concrete Paving Flags, 
Window Heads, Cills, &c. 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


Stocks of VELINHELI and BANGOR on hand. 


TRON ROOFS, WORKSHOPS, CHURCHES, 
PRINCIPALS, AND GIRDERS, 


E. F. BLAKELEY & Co., 
Vauxhall Steel & Iron Works, Liverpool. 
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BUILDING WORKS, 


ierley Hill Iron Works, Statforashirel )E 


now ready for issuing. 
application. 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING ; (2) HARROWING; (3) MOWING; (4) CARTING ; (5) THE PRODUCTS 


OF THE CORN FIELD. . ¢ 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Colour Work in 


In Five Separate Plates. Total Length, Fourteen Feet 


By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Illus- 


tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THH ARCHITECT” in 1886. A few 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print, 

In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 

have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 


Subscribers are requested to make immediate 


“THE HAMILTON FRIEZE.” 


(1) AN OFFERING TO CERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 


VISITING THE MUSES; (4) JUDGMENT OF MiDAs. By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 
Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches, The whole forming a very 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Shillings and Six- 
pence on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 


Shillings. 


‘“THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hétel de Ville, Paris, by P.V.GALLAND. Highteen 
pieces printed in Terra Cotta, with Gold background. 


SEWERAGE, 
GAS AND WATER 
SCHEMES. 


Tre COUNCILS JOURNAL. 


No. I. ARCHITECTURE, No, X. ENGRAVING. 
MONTHLY, SIXPENCE. No. II. BRIOKLAYING. No. XI. METAL WORKING. 
No. III. STONE OUTTING. a pr pee sis 
j “ No. IV. OARPENTRY. 0. 2 URNING. 
_ The Councils Journal, the organ of the Parish and age ees eta No, XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. 
Dis,irct Councils Association, circulates amongst members No. VI. PAINTING. No. xv. ARBORICULTURE. 
1 j + ; . . VIL POTTERY. (9) . R Hi 
and officials of Town, District and Parish Councils, Boards No vit SCULPTURE. No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION. 


No. IX. GLASS WORKING. . XVIII. MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING. 


Size of each Plate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth. 
Price, Twenty-five Shillings the set of Eighteen pieces ; by post, Twenty-five Shillings 
and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller. 


of Guardians, School Boards, &c., &c., and publishes a 
monthly column, “The Work of the Councils,” giving 
information as to Building Works, Sewerage, Gas and 
Water Schemes proposed by local bodies. 


Published by the Proprietors of ‘‘THE ARCHITECT,’’ 


Eyre & Spottiswoode, East Harding St., London, E.C. 6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 
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SCALE OF CHARGES. 
For Official Advertisements. Per Line 


Oompetitions, Oontracts, all Notices issued s. d, 
by Oorporate Bodies, Local and other Boards, 
Prospectuses of Public Companies, and Trade 
Paragraph Advertisements.. ee A Fir 

Partnerships, Apprenticeships, Land, Businesses, 
Trade,and General Advertisements, and Sales by 
Auction., oe oe a as LG 


Situations Wanted or Vacant. 
Four lines or under (about 30 words) ae oe 
Each Additional Line (about 7 words) nc Ac 
THREE INSERTIONS FOR THE PRICE OF TWO, 
Advertisemenis of this class musi reach the Offices not 
later than 5 p.m. on Friday, 


SUBSCRIPTION RATES. 
United Kingdom (Post Free) 10/6 per Annum. 
EVERY WEDNESDAY, PRICE 2d. 


Sole Agents: HASTINGS BROS., Ltd. 


Advertisement and Publishing Offices, _, 
Effingham House. Arundel Street, Strand. W.C. 


An Architectural Causerie. 


THE master-builders of Read- 
ing have a very just cause of 
complaint against the Committee of Manage- 
ment of the Royal Berkshire Hospital. It 
appears that tenders were invited in the usual 
way for alterations and additions to this hos- 
pital, but one of the highest tenders was 
accepted ; and consequently the Master-builders’ 
Association need an explanation. They contend 
that such action was unfair after giving several 
firms the trouble of pricing a large bill of quan- 
tities and taking their money as a guarantee, 
with apparently no intention on the part of the 
Committee to accept the lowest tender, More- 
over, when the president of the Association re- 
quested an explanation, the Board of Management 
replied that they expressly stated they did not 
bind themselves to accept the lowest or any 
tender, that they failed to see how any firm had 
been prejudiced by their action, and that, there- 
fore, they considered it quite unnecessary to 
publish the amounts of the tenders submitted, 
This is certainly a most unsatisfactory explana- 
tion. As the Association very properly point 
out, the usual clause disclaiming any liability to 
accept the lowest or any tender is always in- 
tended to give the employers power to reject the 
tender of any undesirable person or firm who 
may happen to send in a low tender. “It is 
not intended to give the right to reject every 
tender that may be sent, except the one highest 
in amount, or where would be the benefit of 
public competition? What responsible builder 
would tender under such conditions?” The 
Board of Management, however, have other 
views on the matter. But the arrogant manner 
in which they express these views is neither 
convincing nor in accordance with fair practice, 
and we think that a satisfactory explanation is 
due to the master-builders concerned. 

THERE is a contractor who 
has carried sleight-of-hand (on 
a large scale) into the domain of building con- 
struction. He was recently building a dozen 
houses, each with a kind of underground kitchen 
which the local authorities required to be con- 
nected with the rooms above by a staircase. 
Now a dozen staircases are expensive, and it 
occurred to this enterprising contractor that it 
would be much more economical to have one 
only. So he bought a substantial staircase and 
fitted it up in the first house, got the local inspector 
to examine it, and obtained his certificate. The 
staircase was then removed to the second house, 
where another inspection took place, followed 
by another certificate, and so on through the 
whole twelve houses. In the last house the 
staircase was allowed to remain, but—ver). sap.— 
in the others its place was taken by a step-ladder ! 
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Tenders. 


A Staircase. 


; ; In Italian cities there are few 

Pablic Stairs. features more general than 
great monumental flights of public stairsin stone 
or marble. One of the best examples isin Rome ; 
it breaks one side of the Piazza di Spagna and 
is famous for the artists’ models who wait there 
in picturesque garb to be hired; the stairs are 


| of yellow travertin stone, and harmonise with 


the quaint old fountain with basin, fashioned in 
the shape of a boat, immediately beneath it. 
Finely treated and combined with statuary, it is 


ee 


ah 
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either hand, Indian in treatment and decidedly 
effective. The place, however, where stately 
stairs would have been most effective is the 
northern bank of the Thames; what could be 
grander than a stately landiug place, adorned 
with sculpture and appropriate ornament, with 
the broad current of the Thames at its feet, and 
gardens and buildings rising behind it? York 
Gate shows us how the designers of the Jacobean 
time treated the river, but there is only one 
attempt to break the long outline of the 


ORGAN CASE, CATHEDRAL CHURCH OF ST, NICHOLAS, NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE. 


DRAWN BY R. P. S. 


always an illustration of ‘ ornamented construc- 
tion,” and obvious even to the man in the street. 
London is not well endowed with such stairs, 
though the irregularities of its level might well 
have been utilised in thisway. More could have 
been made of Trafalgar Square had “ the steps” 
been treated with a little more imagination and 
love of the beautiful. The Duke of York's stairs 
and column are desperately commonplace; a 
certain simplicity is all that can be conceded 
them : we see indeed a symmetrical plan, rare 
in our capital, but it represents one of the lost 
opportunities of London: from this point Regent 
Street was to have been carried due north to 
Regent’s Park, but one private residence stood 
in the way, and Nash was compelled to wheel 
his avenue of buildings into a quadrant. Cross- 
ing the Horse Guards Parade to the great block 
of Government offices beyond, we find a shallow 
flight of stairs beside the India Office; these 
have elaborately pierced panels of stone on 


TWIZELL, A.R.I.B.A, 


Victoria Embankment in any striking fashion, 
but the amount of success attained is moderate. 
An arch with the head and dripping beard of a 
water deity for its only ornament suggests 
nothing in particular, and is neither striking 
nor beautiful. Here and there leading to the 
Thames are old stairs which suggest Dickens’s 
London, notably at the foot of Essex Street, but 
the general impression left by this, the finest 
part of the great city, is that a grand feature has 
been unaccountably omitted, 


THE accompanying sketch by 
Mr. R. P.S. Twizell, A.R.I.B.A., 
shows the organ in the cathedral of St. Nicholas, 
Newcastle-on-Tyne, after its restoration in 1882. 
The central portion only is old. The church 
itself is a plain fourteenth-century building, 
with the exception of the particularly fine 
Perpendicular lantern tower. 


An Organ Case. 
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IN LONDON.—V. 
BY F, HERBERT MANSFORD. 


(Continued from p. 309, Wo. 386.) 
P to the present Bond Street has preserved 
its character as a thoroughfare of shop 
premises with narrow frontages ; the Grosvenor 
Gallery is the nearest approach to a public 
building, and from end to end there is not a 


single “block” treated as an architectural 
whole. Among recent erections is “The Old 
Oak Tea House,’ which, however quaint 


within, is quite of our own time in outward 
aspect. A red and grey granite substructure, 


arched at the mezzanine level, supports a stone 
The bay rests closely upon 


bay of two storeys. 


about 12ft. above the pavement, the corbelling- 
out being upon mouldings which contrive to die 
respectably. But the chief interest is centred upon 
the porch, with its Ionic columns of polished 
granite and rich carving above. 

A little further east we get a reminiscence of 
a Florentine palace suggested by the rock-faced 
masonry, grilled openings and imposing cornice 
of Messrs. Standen & Co.’s new _ premises. 
Probably the architect had no intention to 
awaken such a memory or he would not have 
added the angle turret, much less have permitted 
it to break the skyline. 

Leicester Square is being gradually trans- 
formed. On the south side the new premises of 
the Dental Hospital occupy a conspicuous but 
rather awkward site. The elevation is un- 
fortunate inasmuch as the main entrance 
occupies a weak position on the curve, and the 


BRIDGE CONNECTING THE TWO BLOCKS OF THE GRAND HOTEL, CHARING CROSS, W.C. 
WILLIAM WOODWARD, ARCHITECT, 


the crown of the arch, which displays a deep 
reveal, suggesting strength equal to the occasion, 
while the flat soffit gives a strong shadow 
repeated by the cornice above. The piers of 
rubbed brickwork on either side of the bay give 
sobriety and strength to the facade, but make one 
regret more the narrowness of the piers below 
—a narrowness which is, of course, dictated by 
commercial considerations. Novelty is to be 
found in the rather plastic treatment of the 
masonry, both in the arcaded band and in the 
strips which, 1ising below, are carried through it 
to the cornice. 

The Princes Hotel, Jermyn Street, presents 
two pleasing elevations in ashlar walling, with 
courses of carefully varied depths. A turret 
springs happily from the angle of the building 


©) 


numerous operating theatres above demand 
large areas of plate glass as remorselessly as a 
suburban draper. The ground-floor shops and 
mezzanine become the strongest part of the 
facade, framed in as they are by bold and deep 
arches of alternating brick and stone. 

On the west side are two striking elevations, 
the larger of which is due to Messrs. Edmund 
Wimperis & Arber. The ground storey consists 
of three stone arches supported by piers of un- 
polished granite. These piers are of pleasing 
outline, but the eye would have been more 
satisfied with their capabilities if the varying 
levels of the bed joints had been avoided and 
each course formed of a single block. Perhaps 
it is intended to suggest the fact that the granite 
is but a casing toa stanchion. The entrance is 


constructed of granite, marble, stone, plaster, 
raosaic, oak and mahogany; its careful design 
could have been better realised in a less be- 
wildering variety of materials. Above, the salt- 
glazed brick walling is broken by several oval 
windows and two lofty series of mullioned bays 
in stone, with carving of an original character, 
the whole being surmounted by a steep-pitched 
roof, gabled in all directions. 

The narrow-fronted premises, No. 48, have 
been erected from the design of Messrs. Tread- 
well & Martin. It is well that this firm should 
have another opportanity in this locality, seeing 
that the well-known stone building which they 
designed to face down the Haymarket has been 
mutilated and painted, We see in Leicester 
Square their characteristic gable terminal 
striding the coping like a bell turret, and their 
usual sprightly carving. The mullioned win- 
dows are grouped in the centre of the elevation 
between masses of masonry treated turret- 
fashion and resting on corbels of carved heads, 
One must take exception, however, to the 
niggling way in which the lines of the string- 
courses above and be'ow the windows, after 
dying into the projecting turrets, reappear on 
the other side for afew inches only. That an 
otherwise entirely stone facade should rest upon 
about 7ft. or 8ft. of brickwork would have been 
considered remarkable ten years ago, but the 
brickwork is glazed and may preserve the 
structure from the painter’s brush or the hearth- 
stone of the caretaker. 

In Cockspur Street are the new offices of the 
International Sleeping Car Co., occupying a 
site with three frontages. Their chief archi- 
tectural feature is the large window arch of 
the end elevation —one which would have gained 
enormously if the openings of the angle turrets 
bad been diminished in number and size. The 
details are of Gothic form but badly require the 
softening influences of our London climate. 

Trafalgar Square will soon undergo important 
alterations in aspect: the opening-up of the 
Mall, the isolation of the National Gallery and 
the erection of new premises for the Canadian 
Pacific Railway Co. are all changes of the 
near future—changes which can hardly fail to 
be improvements. Meanwhile the facade of 
the Grand Hotel has been restored and its 
commonplace design revealed in renewed fresh- 
ness, The management, however, have re- 
deemed themselves somewhat in the erection 
of the Bachelor’s Wing east of Northumberland 
Street. The connection between premises in one 
occupation upon both sides of a thoroughfare 
affords favourable opportunity for pictures jue 
effect when the authorities consent. It is only 
right that when public thoroughfares are 
spanned, artistic considerations should be kept 
well to the fore. The bridge connecting the 
blocks of the Grand Hotel’ on either side of 
the street has evidently been most carefuliy 
considered in detail, and the thoroughfare 
has gained an interest it could not other- 
wise have attained. The broken curve of the 
bridge is conceived in a bold spirit and the 
elaburated metal casing, half Moorish, half 
Renaissance, suggests that the fear of fire acted 
as a stimulus rather than as a constraint to the 
designer, 

It is impossible to overlook such an imposing 
structure as the Strand front of the Hotel Cecil. 
Granted that rents and accommodation were 
supreme factors of the design, we cannot but 
feel difficulties have been accentuated rather 
than overcome. It is to be regretted that the 
arched approach to the courtyard could not 
possibly come in the centre of the facade, but 
that surely does not justify the practical divorce- 
ment of a portion of the elevation from the 
general treatment in order to restore its sym- 
metry. This shortening of the elevation made 
breadth more essential t» pleasing effect than 
ever, but we find the whole front divided into 
bays by lean columns and pilasters on lofty 
pedestals and other devices which increase the 
already overpuwering loftiness of the structure. 
The manner in which the entablature rakes over 
the semi-elliptical carriage archway is truly 
painful. Probably the planning and construc- 
tion are all that can be desired, but it is 
unfortunate that so important a frontage in one 
of our leading thoroughfares should impose its 
pretentiousness upon an easily impressed public. 
When the Press describe this structure as being 
“in the Adam g yle,” we wonder whether they 
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NEW PREMISES FOR MESSRS. STANDEN X CO., 
NO, 112, JERMYN STREET, 8.W. 
REGINALD MORPHEW, ARCHITECT. 


understand the qualities of grace both of 
proportion and detail which form essential 
features of Robert Adam’s work. 

In the elevations of the School of Economics, 
Clare Market, Mr. Maurice B. Adams has given us 
a mixture of Classic and Gothic detail suggesting 
that, after the battle of the styles, both can settle 
down fairly comfortably together even in one 
house, although the union can scarcely be said 
to preserve the best characteristics of either, 
The bold egg-and-tongue of the broken pediment 
ab ve the doorway is close to delicate carving of 
a somewhat Gothic type. Ionic columns of 
equal girth are of unequal heights, but have in 
common a more than conventional diminution 
towards the capitals. Perhaps the whole design 
would have gained bad one floor predomin- 
ated, but we are left in doubt as to whether the 
round or the first floor may be the more 
important. The position of the chimneys on the 
front parapet wall is presumably a necessity. 
The details throughout are interesting, and to 
those whose temperaments are pleased with 
novel combinations the general effect 1s probably 
satisfactory. 

The addition to the Holborn Baths in Broad 
Street, St. Giles’s, bas been designed by Messrs. 
J. & s, F. Clarkson on the lines of the old 
facade in Hndell Street, the chief modification 
being the omiss on of the heavy key blocks above 
the first-floor windows and the increased pro- 
jection of the main cornice in order to preserve 
the proportions of a slightly higher elevation. 
This cornice is finished in cement, although all 
dressings are in stone—even in its freshness the 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


difference of colour and surface is not very 
apparent. 

The new premises of Messrs. Stanford in Long 
Acre are rendered conspicuous by the gabled 
outline of the steep roof, which is in marked 
contrast to the pervading horizontality of the 
elevation beneath. Flat stone arches bung 
upon iron girders span the wide low openings 
of the various storers. Wesee the same combin- 
ation of cream-coloured stove and salt-glazed 
brick as at Messrs, Thurston’s building in 
Leicester Square, a combination which may be 
hoped will become more general, for it is pleasing 
both in its warmth of colour and serviceability 
of surface. 

(Zo be continued.) 


PETERBOROUGH CATHEDRAL. 
The Restoration Completed. 


T Peterborough last week thanksgiving ser- 
vices were held in celebration of the com- 
pletion of the restoration of the famous west front 
of the cathedral, which, in Dean Farrar’s opinion, 
is unapproached for grandeur, except possibly 
in the case of Amiens. The whole expense of 
the repair of the front has been about £13,000, 
of which sum the last £2,000 was raised as a 
memorial to the late Dean Ingram, to whose 
energy the successful prosecution of the work 
was largely due. The works still required to be 
done to ensure structural stability are the repair 
of the gable and east and west sides of the 
north transept, and the repair of the west side 
of the south transept, the estimated cost being 
£1,700. 

The condition of the west front had long been 
a cause of anxiety. The whole portico was 
obviously out of the perpendicular, and had 
been so for centuries, as was proved by the ad- 
justment of the great piers of the front to the 
porch and parvis erected between them in the 
latter part of the fourteenth century. Great 
cracks were visible in the work, both to the 
north and south of the part immediately sup- 
ported by the piers. The north-western arch 
was distorted, and some of the stones composing 
it appeared to be loose and in danger of falling, 
while the whole front wore an appearance of 
dilapidation. But it was the damage done to 
the pinnacles of the flanking tower by the great 
storm of March, 1895, which made it imperative 
to proceed with the work of examination and 
repair. A scaffolding was erected in that year, 
and it was found that the two great piers were 
more than 2ft. out of the perpendicular, and 
that their subsidence was due to the insufficiency 
of their foundations, an ancient well being dis- 
covered close under one of them. The north- 
western arch was dislocated, and the gable above 
it was torn by a serious crack from front to 
back and was also split longitudinally. The 
gable over the south-western arch was also both 
cracked and split. The groining which covered 
the portico had been seriously strained, and 
when the dust and rubbish, which had accumu- 
lated on its upper surface to the amount of 
about 90 tons, had-been removed, great yawning 
cracks were revealed. The work of repair, exe- 
cuted first under the late Mr. J. L. Pearson, 
R.A., and since 1898 under Mr. G. F. Bodley, 
R.A., has been of a most thorough character. 
The foundations of the two great piers have 
been strengthened and carried down to the lime- 
stone rock, and the well has been filled with 
concrete. The piers themselves have been re- 
paired and strengthened, and metal ties have 
been inserted binding the west front to the 
main building. The central portions of the 
north-west and south-west arches and gables 
have been taken down and rebuilt, the facing 
stones in each case being numbered and replaced 
in their original positions, excepting in a few 
instances where they were decayed. In the 
north-west arch and gable, which was in the 
worse condition of the two, the whole number 
of facing stones was 2,006, of which 170 only 
(and these for the most part stones of an unim- 
portant character) were replaced by new. 

The central arch and gable has been repaired 
where necessary without being taken down. 
The whole of the internal masonry has been re- 
newed, and the groining has been repaired and 
strengthened and its cracks carefully filled. 


The flanking towers, with their spires and pin- 
nacles, have been repaired ; the north-west bell 
tower, the unfinished south-west tower, and the 
north and south gables of the western transepts 
have been repaired and pointed. The shafts 
ornamenting the portico, many of which were 
found to be of wood, have been repaired or re- 
placed with polished Alwalton marble, and the 
western doorways of the north and south aisles 
have also been repaired. Imuring the past 
twenty years £36,000 has also been spent on 
the repair of the fabric of the cathedral—in- 
cluding the rebuilding of the great tower—in 
addition to another £30,000 for internal fittings. 

In the small edition of ‘*Stones of Venice,” 
Vol. I., p. 178, Ruskin says: “The noble ex- 
ample of the west front of Peterborough, which. 
in spite of the destructive absurdity of its 
central arch being the narrowest, would still. if 
the paltry porter’s lodge or gatehouse, or turn- 
pike, or whatever it is, were knocked out of the 
middle of it, ba the noblest in England.” 


TEA-HOUSE, NO. 27, NEW BOND STREET, W. 
CHARLES WORSLEY, ARCHITECT, 
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PREMISES OF THE INTERNATIONAL SLEEPING 
CAR COMPANY, COCKSPUR STREET, S.W. 


Correspondence. 


Two Competitions. 


To the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 
Lonpon, W.C. 

Sir,—It may be of interest to your readers to 
learn that architects have been invited to 
submit designs in competition for the proposed 
new Wesleyan church and schools at Lorne 
Park Road and Lawson Road, Kirkley. From 
information received from the secretary of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects, who has 
been in communication with the promoters with 
the object of persuading them to revise their 
conditions, which were unsatisfactory, the 
Competition Reform Society has notified its 
members that they are requested to refrain from 
competing, in accordance with their agreement 
of membership. The principal points objected 
to were :—(1) No assessor and no guarantee to 
employ the author of the best design; (2) no 
premiums ; (3) excessive amount of work asked 
for, inasmuch as roof and foundation plans, 
details of lighting and heating, details and com- 
plete specification are required ; (4) competitors 
had to assure themselves as to correctness of site 
plan accompanying conditions. 

The only points which were conceded by the 
promoters were (1) a premium of £10 was 
offered, and (2) the drawings might be drawn 
to gth or ygth scale, at the option of the com- 
petitor. 

With reference to the proposed Municipal 
Offices, Library, &c., at Bideford, the Society 
has received information that certain alterations 
have been made in the conditions, especially 
with regard to the appointment of an assessor, 
which is now definitely agreed upon. The 
attention of the promoters was also drawn to 
other details which it is understood will be 
submitted to their committee.—Yours truly, 

HENRY A. SAUL, 
Hon. Secretary, Competition Reform Society. 


[It is satisfactory to see that the action taken 
in regard to these two competitions has proved 
so salutary. Much good will result by the con- 
tinual supervision by professional bodies of the 
conditions of public competitions for architec- 
tural works—much good, indeed, has already 
resulted —and a certain stigma removed from a 
system which, though some may object to it 


in toto, is the common one adopted to-day,— 
Ep. B. J.] 


Ah, the clear morning ! I can see St. Marh’s ; 
That black streak is the belfry.—BROWNING. 


HE work of clearing away the ruins of 
St. Mark’s Campanile, Venice, is proceeding 
satisfactorily under the supervision of Signor 
Boni. On July 22nd the workmen found the 
big bell named the Marangona, and also the 
bronze doors and two fingers of the statue of 
Mercury belonging to the Sansovino Library. 


The Story of Vendrasco. 


The story of Luigi Vendrasco, the man who 
long predicted the catastrophe, is an interesting 
and instructive one. Vendrasco was a master- 
mason, who since 1838 has been, with few in- 
terruptions, an inhabitant of Venice. In 1878 
he was appointed to take part in the works on 
the Doges’ Palace, and though not officially con- 
nected with the Campanile he devoted great 
attention to it. His technical knowledge con- 
vinced him that unless proper measures were 
taken for increasing the stability of the tower it 
was destined to fall. He therefore addressed 
outspoken reports to the Mayor and the Prefect 
of Venice, to artistic committees, and to King 
Humbert and Queen Margherita, begging them 
to intervene to save the tower. As this produced 
no effect he addressed an appeal to the late 
Queen Victoria, and drew on himself the anger 
of Signor Baccelli, then Minister of Public 
Instruction, who ordered him to remember that 
he was an Italian and not an Englishman. 

In 1892 he began a campaign against the 
officials who were anxious to construct a lift 
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inside the tower, and in 1898 made such violent 
attacks on those responsible for its preservation 
that Signor Baccelli ordered him to go to 
Sardinia as a punishment. As Vendrasco re- 
fused to obey he was turned ont of the service 
without compensation, though seventy-seven 
years of age. Remaining at Venice, he continued 
his campaign on behalf of the tower, but no one 
listened to his prophecies, A day or two before 
the catastrophe he became unusually discon- 
solate. and declared the fall to be imminent. At 
four o’clock on the morning of the fall he went 
into the Piazza San Marco, and, climbing on to 
the roof of the Basilica, examined the tower 
carefully with a field-glass. Then returning 
home, he wrote: ‘The Campanile can only live 
a few hours at the most, but it may also collapse 
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within an hour.” He had hardly finished his 
report when the shouts of the people announced 
the fulfilment of his predictions, and his friends 
rushed in to tell him the news. 

Vendrasco is of opinion that if the restoration 
had been taken in hand in 1892 the tower might 
have stood for centuries to come. 

It is stated that the materials of which the 
Campanile was composed can be used in large 
part, and if this is done the reconstruction will 
not cost more than £120.500. The reconstruc- 
tion can be completed in five years. 


An Example of Venetian Reparation. 


Asan example of the ignorance of the men 
who were supposed to be “caring for” the pre- 
servation of monuments in the Venetian region 
the “Secolo” quotes the following episode. 
Some time ago it was found that the Loggetta 
of Sansovino at the base of the Campanile needed 
some repairs. A scaffolding was erected, and it 
was found that some blocks of marble were 
cracked and spoiled and needed to be replaced, 
While this was being done it was noticed that 
other decorative blocks were out of the square, 
and the repairers, believing that Sansovino had 
made a mistake, removed these also and replaced 
them by others mathematically square. It was 
then seen that the Loggetta began to divide 
itself into two parts and threatened to fall half 
towards the clock tower and half towards the 
Grand Canal. On examining the blocks which 
had been removed it was found that Sansovino, 
who understood the art of perspective, had cut 
his blocks out of the square in order that when 
regarded from a distance they should have the 
proper effect. It became necessary to makenew 
blocks on Sansovino’s model and to substitute 
them for the new square blocks. 
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The Preservation of Italian Monuments. 
Signor Luca Beltrami, the eminent Milanese 
architect, who has earned the gratitude of his 
fellow citizens by restoring the Sforza Castle at 
_ Milan, declares the fagade of the Oertosa at 
Pavia to be in such a state that repairs are 
urgently needed to repair a collapse. He says, 
moreover, that the difficulty of preserving Italian 
monuments comes from their great age, but still 
more from the maladministration of the funds 
voted by Parliament for their preservation and 
to the incompetency of the commissions ap- 
pointed to decide on repairs. Anyone, be he 
printer or painter or photographer, is thought to 
be good enough to receive the fees for serving ona 
commission provided that he be a protegé of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. Fortunately 
at Venice the present Minister, Signor Nasi, has 
superseded the Regional Bureau for the preser- 
vation of monuments by placing it temporarily 
under the control of Signor Boni. This means 
that inspection will be thoroughly done, and 
that if any other monuments are in danger steps 
will be immediately taken to save them. 
Who was to Blame for the Collapse ? 
On page 362 of our Jast issue we published 
some observations made by Mr. A. Robertson in 
Venice on the fall of the Campanile. In reply to 
the question ‘Who was responsible?’’ Mr. 
Robertson says :—The engineer of the Campanile 
is Signor Saccardo, who is the engineer of St. 
Mark’s Church, But Signor Saccardo is not the 
engineer in charge of the “marble hall,’ the 
“ Loggetta” of Sansovino. That is under the 
charge of the authorities who take care of other 
national monuments in Venice. These authori- 
ties in repairing the Loggetta roof cut into the 
Campanile as one might cut into a tree they 
intended to fell, and this they did without con- 
sulting Signor Saccardo. Had the Campanile 
been in good condition the cutting would have 
had no effect upon it, but as things were it was 
the last straw that broke the camel's back. 

There are too many masters in Jtaly. The 
idea of two monuments built against each other, 
like the Campanile and the Loggetta, being 
under different authorities who work inde- 
pendently of each other! In Venice, indeed,. 
there are five different sources of authority in 
regard to such monuments —namely, the autho- 
rities of St. Mark’s, the authorities for the care 
of monuments, the Belle Arti authorities, those 
who have charge of Public Works, and the Com- 
mittee of Vigilance. Then there is a sixth, the 
artists, who often make their voices heard in 
favour of not disturbing the old worn time-eaten 
face of things, and who sometimes hinder 
external renovation. 

At the opening of the annual conference ¢f 
the Royal Archeological Institute at South- 
ampton last week the members passed a vote of 
sympathy with the people of Venice and the 
Italian nation on the loss sustained by the fall 
of the Campanile. 

It was stated that the monumental clock tower 
of Santo Stefano on the piazza of St. Mark showed 
signs of collapse. Several large cracks have 
appeared, and the authorities have ordered im- 
mediate measures of precaution to be taken. 
The belfries of Pordenone and Ivrea also show 
signs of instability, while at Rome timely 
attention has been directed to the danger 
threatening the elegant Campanile of San 
Silvestro, This church adjoins the General 
Post Office, and its Campanile, erected in 1200, 
has been utilized as a support for an enormous 
junction of telephonic and telegraphic wires, In 
high winds the strain upon the structure is 
tremendous, 

Although it is suggested that portions of the 
fallen Campanile may be utilised in the work of 
reconstruction, much of the wreckage is naturally 
absolutely valueless. The débris is being re- 
moved in barges out to sea, and is disposed of 
by being thrown overbo:rd, 

Action by the Technical Committee. 

The Technical Commission presided over by 
Signor Boni have inspected the buildings in the 
Piazza and have ascertained that each pillar of 
the old arcades (procuratie vecchic) supports a 
weight of about 3,500 kilos., or 300 kilos. per sq. 
centimetre, which is the maximum limit a pillar 
can carry. In order to stop the subsidences 
and cracks, it is indispensable to strengthen the 
wooden, metal, and mural supports ignorantly 
weakened or cut out by the proprietors, and 


not to allow any further wounds to be inflicted 
on the pillars and columns. The Commission 
advised the lightening of the rooms containing 
excessive weights to reduce the pressure on the 
pillars within the limit of perfect safety, and 
they consequently ordered the removal of all 
statues and heavy furniture collected in the 
balls of the Salviati Jesurum Co., and also of 
the archives belonging to the General Insurance 
Co. The Commission then examined the clock 
tower, and found that the whole weight is 
borne by the pillars. There is no apprehension 
for its safety, but the pillars should not be 
tampered with in any way. With regard to the 
Doges’ Palace, the immediate transfer of the 
volumes of the St. Mark’s Library to the Zecca 
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builling, and the removal cf the statuary col- 
lection of the museum, were ordered. ‘The 
arches in the corner of the Sansoviro’s old 
library were strongly propped up, and the 
frontage demolished by the fall of the Campa- 
nile was temporarily covered by woodwerk to 
prevent the Veronese frescoes on the ceiling 
trom being damaged by the dust and the 
weather, 
A Statemeat by Siznor Beltrami, 

In the R.[.B.A. Journal for July 26th is an 
article on the Campanile bv Signor Beitrami, 
the distiagnished Italian architect and director 
for the Conservation of Monuments in Lombardy 
He says: “In spite of there being no records or 
drawings of the original plan, we are driven to 
the con-lusion that the heigat originally cou- 
templatel by the builders of the ninth century 
can have been but little lower than that which 
was eventually attained in the early part of the 
sixteenth century aod which remaiued un- 
changed until tbe last few days. . . . Toe 
mass of masonry, erected without any special 
precautions in the way of binding the materials 
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together, exposed as it was to unusual pressure, 
and shaken by thunderbolts and earthquakes, 
must have undergone a slow but continuous 
process of disintegration in its general structure, 
and of actual fracture in some places, with the 
result that it was reduced to a condition of 
precarions stability . We need not 
believe that the causes of this catastrophe are 
even partly to be sought for in the foundations, 
even admitting that these may have been dis- 
proportionate to the mass which they so long 
supported. Had there been any kind of move- 
ment in the foundations, it would .Jiave been 
evidenced by a disturbance of equilibrium in the 
building kefore. and during. the catastrophe 
itself,” 


JOSEPH SAWYER, F.R.I.B.A., ARCHITECT, 


KINGS COLLEGE EXAMINATIONS. 


JIVHE following is the result of the examina- 

tions held in connection with the Evening 
Department of Architecture and Building Con- 
struction at King’s College, London (names in 
order of merit) :— 

Building Construction.—Silver medal and £3 
in books, A. Norton; bronze medal and £2 in 
books, R. C. Foster; £1 ia books and certiticate 
of distinction, HK. L. Hampshire; certificate of 
distinction, HE. H. Gates, C, A. Vardy, A. E. 
Brooker, H. H. Whittington, P. M. Willcox; 
certificate of approval, «), L. Hodges, J. A. 
Meikle, P. B. Sands, A. F. Sigwarth, E. E. Davies, 

Sanitary Constructiin,—Alderman Sir George 
Faudel Phillips's medal: E, H. Gates. 

onstructional Drawing.—£3 in books and 

certificate of distinction, H. H. Whittington ; 

£2 in books and certificate of distinction, E. L 

Hampshire; £1 in books and certificate of 

distinction, A. E. Brooker; certificate of dis- 

tinction, A. Norton, KE. H. Gates, R. C, Foster ; 
B 
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certificate of approval, C. H. Welch, W. H. 
Judges, P. M. Willcox, J. Perkins. 

Quantities.—£3 in books and certificate of dis- 
tinction, C. H. Price; £2 in books and certificate 
of distinction, C. A. S. Vardy ; £1 in books and 
certificate of distinction, C. H. Welch; certifi- 
cate of distinction, F. Hartnoll, C. L. Hodges, 
W.H. Judges; certificates of approval, P. B. 
Sands, H. L. Hampshire, A. Norton, P. M. Willcox, 
E. H. Gates, J. P. Hodgson. 

History of Architecture—Silver medal and 
£2 in books, A. E. Brooker; bronze medal and 
£1 in books, E. L. Hampshire; certificate of 
merit, J. A. Gillett, N. Horsfield, A. L. Snow. 

Arehitectural Sketching Class,—Bronze medal 
and £1 in books, H. B. Mackenzie; certificate 
and £1 in beoks, J. Horsfield. 

Architectural Studio.--Gold medal and £3 in 
books, W. Nicholls; bronze medal and £1 in 
books, J. H. Byron. 

Wood Carving.—Silver medal, H. 8. Jones; 
bronze medal, G. J. Bridges; certificate of dis- 
tinction, H. C. Grubb. 


THE LIVERPOOL CATHEDRAL 
COMPETITION. 


HB criticisms which the publication of the 
conditions of the Liverpool Cathedral com- 
petition evoked at the time have we think, been 
amply justified by the result, not only in the 
comparatively small number of competitors who 
have submitted portfolios for such an important 
building, but especially in the quality of the 
designs themselves. As our contemporary the 
“ Liverpool Courier” remarks, “It is comfort- 
ing to remember that the Committee reserved to 
itself the right to invite gentlemen other than 
those who have joined the preliminary competi- 
tion to send in plans in that which is to ensue,”’ 
and we agree that there are several architects 
whose names do not appear in the list of those 
who submitted portfolios whom we should like 
to see invited to compete in the final competi- 
tion—for the sake of architecture—however 
much we should otherwise deprecate such a 
course. 

The competitors in the present competition 
may be divided approximately into two main 
divisions—those who have submitted special 
designs for a cathedral for Liverpool, and those 
who have merely sent in specimens of drawings 
of their executed work—chiefly parish churches. 
We shall notice a few designs of each division 
which we consider more deserving of special 
mention than the remainder, but as a whole the 
work in both divisions is disappointing. 

Of the former division of architects, the 
majority have garbed their designs in the 
Gothic manner and have taken advantage of 
. the absence of particular conditions to suggest 
buildings whose dimensions would be impossible 
for the intended site; but in plan and treatment 
the great majority are more or less faithful 
replicas of medizyval cathedrals of various 
countries, and as such would become second 
Truros, i.¢e., at once the faithfulness and lifeless- 
ness of waxwork reproductions. No one design 
shows the successful working-out of a building to 
accommodate the particular present-day phases 
of religious life; and most of them exhibit 
instead the unsatisfactory attempted adaptation 
to modern religious requirements of a type of 
building designed for the purposes of five 
centuries ago. It will make our meaning clear 
to imagine the result of endeavouring to adapt 
the plan and treatment of an old coaching inn 
to the necessities of a modern railway terminus, 
or vice versd, It is one thing to make the best 
of one of our old cathedrals for present-day 
requirements, but it is quite another matter to 
build a new one upon the old model. 

Of the second division of architects, the 
majority have also followed in the Gothic 
manner ; but the buildings being chiefly parish 
churches, and therefore comparatively small, the 
defects referred to are less exaggerated and 
noticeable. .Of these designs the most interest- 
ing are those by men who have best succeeded 
in breaking the chains of a blind copying of 
respectable precedent, and who—in a scholariy 
manner—haye infused their own life and soul 
into their work. These designers seem to have 
had -in mind a purpose for their buildings to 


fulfil, and to have honestly aimed at devising a 
building for that purpose; and the result is 
proportionately more truthful and pleasing, 
But whether their success in designing a com- 
paratively small building, such as a parish 
churcb, would follow them in the conception of 
a cathedral, the nature of this competition has 
failed to demonstrate. It is certainly our great 
regret that, assuming a competition of some 
kind were a necessity for the Liverpool Cathe- 
dral, the conditions have not been such as to 
enlist the interest and services of the general 
mass of architects, The erection of a cathedral 
is so great an undertaking that, upon wisely- 
drafted conditions, the preliminary submission 
of small-scaled sketch-drawings for a cathedral 
suited to a fixed site would have undoubtedly 
produced a far greater response than has been 
the result in the present competition ; and the 
arbitrators would have been able to select those 
sketches which indicated tbe best ideas for 
development upon a larger scale in a final com- 
petition. This preliminary competition has, in 
in our opinion, been so much waste of time and 
labour both of the competitors and of the 
arbitrators; .for it is only in the second com- 
petition that designs for a particular cathedral 
to be erected upon a fixed site and to comply 
with definite conditions will be commenced, and 
this only by a few selected men—chosen upon 
data having no reference to the actual cathedral 
to be built in Liverpool—instead of by the 
general body of architects. 

To refer to some of the designs in the first 
division :— 

No. 2. A design, in the richest form of Gothic, 
submitted in the New York Cathedral com- 
petition. To attempt its execution in its true 
spirit, under present-day conditions, would be 
obviously an impossibility. 

No. 21. One of the more Gothic of the 1885 
Liverpool Cathedral competition designs, 

No, 38, A design with an unusual plan, and 
having two central towers. The detail has 
individual character upon traditional lines, but 
the general effect of the whole design is somewhat 
unhappy. 

No. 40. An extraordinary attempt to plan a 
modern cathedral, but scarcely a successful one. 
The treatment and detail remind one too much 
of a Crystal Palace. 

No. 41. This is a design which one bas seen 
before under the title of * A Nineteenth-Century 
Modern Cathedral,” and is a fine effort to deal 
with the problem on its merits and to forget 
style. We regret that a few more chains of 
precedent had not been broken before the author 
of this design developed its conception. 

No. 45, A design which, though largely in- 
fluenced by Gothic tradition and owing much of 
its effect to powerful drawing, nevertheless has 
considerable vigour due to individuality. 

No. 46. Two designs io traditional later Gothic 
manner, and showing much hard work and 
energy of the designer, which, if applied to the 
working-out of the problem upon its own lines 
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instead of those of tradition, would probably | 


have produced a better result. The diagonal 
setting-out of the western towers is certainly 
not pleasing. 

No. 53. This is a really splendid study of plan 
and of the massing of the several parts of the 
structure ; the church, whilst having good con 
gregational qualitier, is not devoid of religious 
mystery ; the western tower is well contrasted 
with the central dome. The design is one of 
those in which the cramped nature of the in- 
tended site seems to have been ignored, but it is 
a grand conception well suited to a spacious 
site. Unfortunately the design in its treatment 
closely follows tradition, the author having only 
thrown aside the Gothic precedents to pick up 
those of Byzantium. 

No. 68. A traditional early Gothic design with 
certain exceptional features which would, we 
think, undoubtedly mar the acoustics of the 
building without possessing any mitigating 
advantages. 

No. 83. An honest attempt to work out the 
cathedral problem for present needs, without 
traditional fetters, and in the knowledge of 
modern construction. ‘I'he design is at present 
somewhat crude, but it has distinct merit asa 
good nucleus for further development. 

No, 85, Thisis a design in the manner which 
has come to be known as the Glasgow School 
and owes much of its interest to a certain quaint 
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and unorthodox detail and to the technique of 
the drawing. The design is otherwise upon 
ordinary medizval lines. 

No. 94. A well-drawn vigorous treatment of a 
large central dome surmourting a church upon 
a Greek cross plan, It is one of the few designs 
upon free Classical lines. 

In the second division we may refer to the 
following portfolios :— 

No. 20. A portfolio comprising many well- 
known works, such as St, George’s Church, 
Stockport. 

No, 24. The work of an architect who gener- 
ally contrives to impart freshness and vigour 
into somewhat traditional forms. 

No. 29. Some of the ecclesiastical work of an 
architect with apparently a somewhat pro- 
nounced love of ornament and dislike for plain 
surfaces. 

No. 48. A should-be well-known piece of 
ecclesiastical work, happy in its interior treat- 
ment and having an exterior of some freshness 
and vigour. The drawings do not convey a 
rather charming colour scheme which we know 
the interior to possess. 

No. 80, A collection of illustrations of works 
by an architect whose efforts are always 
scholarly and interesting, and who is fortunate 
in not being a:together bound by tradition. 


The following is the official list of the names 
of architects who have sent in portfolios of 
drawings in the preliminary competition for 
Liverpool Cathedral :— 


R. A. Briggs. Hippolyte J. Blanc. 
Rene Buyck. De Mathelin. : 
Fred H. Dudley. Basil Champneys. 
E. Goldie, W. J. Medcalf. 

J. Dale. John Bloore, jun. 
Albert O. Oapronnier. R. W. Oollier. 

A. W. Crook. Austin & Paley. 


George Simmonds. 

George Taylor. 

F. R. Kemyson. 

I’, Billerey. 

A. Oolpoys Wood. 

Sir Thomas Drew. 

J. Brook, Son & Godsell. 

Robert W. Gibson. 

J. Robertson. 

Walter le Riele. 

E. Dobbeleers. 

Oo. H. Mileham. 

F. M. Simpson. 

Alph. Gosset. 

E. Grayson, 

C. Demaeght. 

G. P. D. Saul. 

J. Oldrid Scott. 

O. A. Nicholson. 

H, A. Prothero. 

W. H. Jewitt. 
Ooates Oarter. 

E 


W. D. Oariée. 

W. J. H. Leverton. 
A. Greothaert. 

G. Waiesby Davis. 
H. ©. Oorlette. 

J.J. Creswell. 

J. Jeffrey. 

Beresford Pite. 

J. Burnet & Son. 

— M‘Kenzie. 

O. Spooner. 

Murray & Murray. 
H. Beecroft Downs. 
3. Honeyman. 
Eastwood & Greenslade. 
Reed, Smart & Tappin. 
P, A. Robson. 

M. Metdepinninghen. 
W. H. Bidlake. 

W. Mackay. 

O. J. Anderson. 

Hy. J. Price. 


. A. Heffer. J. P. H. Cuypers. 
A. H. Skipworth. A. E. Street. 
F. H. & J. Sparrow. F. E. Butler. 
J. A. Wilson. F. Todd. 
Charles L. Bell. James H. Cook. 
Cram, Goodhue & Ferguson. O. E, Powell. 
Edouard Ramaekers. W. O. Bishop. * 
B. Ingeiow. M. Stark, 
Colson, Farrer & Nisbett. H. B. Carré. 
Sir William Emerson, B. M. Ward. 


G. G. Scott. 

C. V. Johnson. 

G. H. Fellowes Prynne. 
Gerald O. Horsley. 


W. R. Gleave. 

H. K. Bromhead. 
W. Boswell. 

G. H. Shackle. 


F. Walley. Max Sainsaulieu. 
* Burgos.” Temple Moore, 
E. P. Warren. A. D. Sharp. 

W. Woodward. H. Wiison. 
Leonard Stokes. Reilly & Peach, 
J. F. Doyle. W. F. Tapper. 


G. & I. Steane. 
8. O. Herbert. 


Goodwin 8. Packer. 
J. Atwood Slater. 


Sir William Emerson Objects. 

Sir William Emerson, writing to the “Times” 
in reference to the above list, says :— 

“T beg to state that, if my design for this 
cathedral—submitttd in the first competition 
some years ago—has been laid before the 
assesscers in this second competition it is by an 
act of the committee unauthorized by me, and 
in opposition to my expressed des re. 

“The committee asked me a year ago to send 
them my drawings, which were placed first in 
the previous competition. This I did. They 
then asked me to compete a second time, as the 
site was to be changed. This I declined to do, 
as I felt it was about as fair as to ask the winner 
of a race to compete a second time because the 
committee chose to change the shape of the 
cup. 
“A month ago Sir William Forwood, the 
chairman of the committee, asked me to allow: 
them to retain the drawings for a while, as the 
committee might wish to refer to them, though 
he stated they did not propose to place them 
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_ stood I did not intend competing again, 
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with those sent in for competition, as he under- 
To 
this I replied :— 

“*That, if they were of any use to the com- 
mittee, they might do so, but that I did not 
think it fair to compare my design, made on 
certain lines to meet extraordinary difficulties 
of surroundings and limitations of site, with 
other drawings prepared for a different and 
freer site, and without such limitations; and, 
as to competing again, I felt that, if architects 
are to be asked to expend a year’s labour and 
money on such work, and then, when the most 
competent assessor of the time has placed a 
design first, the author of that design is to be 
forced to compete again on the ground that a 
certain time has elapsed, and the site been 
changed, I for one do not care to be a party to 
such proceedings, 

‘““+ Had | been asked to prepare a fresh sketch 
and failed to satisty the committee, a new com- 
petition would have been an entirely different 
matter; but I felt I should have had the first 
chance offered me.’ 

**T gay this, not only from personal feeling, 
but in the interest of the profession at large, to 
whom proper dealing in competitions, so long as 
architects have to take part in them, is a matter 
of vital importance.” ; 

Sir William Forwood’s Reply. 

In reply to the above letter Sir William B. 
Forwood, Chairman of the Executive Committee, 
says:—“ This competition has not yet taken 
place; it will be limited to six or seven archi- 
tects, selected from those who have first sub- 
mitted designs of their ecclesiastical work as an 
evidence of their skill. The committee and 
their advisers, Mr. Bodley, R.A., and Mr. 
Norman Shaw, R.A., wished to have these 
drawings before them for reference in making 
their selection of the limited number of archi- 
tects who will be invited to send in competitive 
designs. for the Cathedral; and it was no 
injustice to Sir William Emerson to include his 
beautiful drawings among these—indeed, I 
gathered that this was his wish. I venture to 
hope that we may yet have his co-operation in 
the only competition which will take place of 
designs for our cathedral.” 


New Patents. 


These paterts are open to opposition until 
September 2nd, 


1901.—Grinding Mills.—13,422. EH. R. Sur- 
CLIFFE, 91, Noble Terrace, Armley, Leeds. 
This invention relates to the combination of 
revolving beaters with a grinding chamber 
turning in the opposite direction and having a 
perforated periphery through which the ground 
material can leave the chamber when fine 
enough. In this way a very high speed,jiis 
obtained. 


Water-Closet Joints.—15,567. J. Wust, 289, 
Shalesmoor, Sheffield. The junction of the 
flushing pipe with the horn of the water-closet 
basin is made with a rubber sleeve having a 
central collar and coned ends, secured in posi- 
tion by a thin metallic socket. This is claimed 
to be a better method than using an outside 
rubber sleeve fixed with copper wire. 


Brick Machines.—15,629. J. HAMBLET and J. 
SHENTON, both of the Eagle Engineering 
Works, West Bromwich, Staffs. This invention 
is described in the form of a double machine 
delivering bricks at both sides. The clay is fed 
down a clay cylinder, at the bottom of which is 
a sliding die-plate having, say, five moulds in 
two rows, in combination with two sets of 
plungers. These latter force the bricks down 
on a table below and then rise ready for the 
die-plate to move back, 


Paint-removiog Composition —16,930. G. WIL- 
LOCK, 4, Craigleur Terrace, Ayr. This composi- 
tion consists of glycerine 1 part, soft soap 4, 
lime shell 3, caustic soda 4, water 8. The lime 
is slaked in the water over heat and the soap 
added ; these are boiled well and the glycerine 
and the soda are then added, one after the other. 


1902.—Bolts—11. H. R, J. DENTON, St. 
Mark’s Foundry, Wolverhampton. The bolt 


is of the ordinary type but its turned-up end 
falls between two projecting pieces on the base- 
plate which are perforated to allow a padlock 
to be passed through, thus locking the bolt. 


Treads.—8,496. A. W. Cooxszy, A.R.I.B.A,, 
6, Adam Street, Adelphi, London. In moulding 
steps of artificial stone, strips of teak or other 
suitable material are inserted longitudinally to 
give a foothold. 


Glue Pots.—10,458. O. D. Wermore, 343, 
Englewood Avenue, Chicago, U.S.A. The glue 
is made and kept in a closed receptacle entirely 
surrounded by a water jacket, so that no crust 
can form, and is drawn off from a tap at the 
bottom. Stirrers are provided. 


NO. 46, LEICESTER SQUARE, W.C. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
September 9th. A summary of the more im- 
portant of them will he given next week, The 
name in italics is that of the communicator of 
the invention. 

1901.—10,958, Hurry & SHAMAN, manufac- 
ture of Portland cement. 13,310, BARRACLOUGH, 
flushing cisterns for water-closets and urinals. 
13,476, SAMM, saw sets, 13,787, ABLETT, Nor- 
wegian stoves. 14,061, DAREN, detachable 
sash-line fastener. 15,112, BALDRY, cranes 
applicable for  batter-trimming, foundation 
excavating, &c. 15,556, VERITY, springs and 
check actions for swing doors. 15,641, LAWRIE, 


| 
| 
| 


of water-closet cisterns. 16,357, CHESTER, 
construction of tanks, 16,495, TOLLEY, securing 
glass to metal or wood sash-bars or frames, 
16,508, NoBpis & WENZEL, composition for use 
as concrete, 16,775, STUBBS, water-heating 
apparatus, 16,817, SCHLEUNING, ceilings. 
18,719, StRUBING, heat non-conducting material 
for building purposes and pipe coverings. 
18,744, BLITZ, artificial marble. 20,054, MILLER, 
circular sawing machines, 

1902,— 3,380, EASTWOOD, raising and lowering 
blinds. 4,808, MACKENZIE (Schwab), bars or 
fasteners for doors. 5,909, JOSEPH, updraught 
cowls, 5,968, MCELROY, lavatory basins, 7,232, 
FISKE, apparatus for facilitating the drying of 
bricks, 7,757, Caro & Doprer, supporting 


WIMPERIS AND ARBER, ARCHITECTS, 


frames or trestles for mechanical workshops. 
8,080, JEFFRES, clamp. 10,308, HopGss, 
metallic cord for window blinds. 10,852, 
FORSTER, means for increasing the resistance of 
fireproof floors, 11,310, FoLKERS & FOLKERS, 
sharpening saws. 11,459, STEWARD & WATSON, 
window-sash fittings. 11,513, BossERT & 
BosseERT, strengthened concrete walls, roofs, &c. 
11,583, Impson & JEWSON, concrete bricks. 

New Church, Chorley Old Road, Bolton.—The 
foundation-stones of the new building were laid 
last week. The plan approximates to a Greek 
cross, with an inside width of 38ft. in the arms. 
Messrs. Potts, Son & Hennings are the architects, 


self-acting arrangement for operating the valve | and Messrs. J. H. & G. Marsden the contractors, 
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THE NATIONAL COMPETITION 
OF 1902. 


HE awards in the National Competition 
appear to have been made with greater 
discrimination than usual this year, Only five 
gold m :dals have been given, and three of these 
are unquestionably well-earned, while reasons 
may be adduced both for and against the other 
two awards. The examiners may be coogratu- 
lat2d upon having again encouraged the subject 
of Historic Design, as they did last year, by 
awarding a gold medal to two excellent sheets of 
drawings of candlesticks, which show elevation 
plan and sections at various levels in a manner 
which is masterly and promises well for the 
student’s success in life. The subject is of the 
greatest possible importance, and deserves every 
encouragement, since it is frequently thought 
by students an irksome business to prepare the 
required sheets. The gold medal given to the 
enamel from Birmingham was no doubt partly 
given with this intention, viz, t» encourage 
effort in that direction, but one cannot help 
thinking that there are other drawings near 
which show both greater effort and greater 
attainment in the matter of design, for which 
the awards appear to be made, judging from 
the printed list. The gold medal awarded to 
the stencilled panel fora porticre is attractive 
in colour and likely to produce a plentiful crop 
of things next year with a similar aim, and this 
is unfortunate, since there is already visible a 
tendency to use the figure in a manner for 
which it is unsuitable, viz., for constant repetition 
as in a repeating pattern. An example of such 
a stencilled pattern is hung close by, the subject 
of which is taken from Tennyson’s Sleeping 
Palace, which shows tabour and talent abso- 
lutely thrown away. Stencil too does not need 
encouragement ; the number of examples is very 
large, and some of them show great talent in 
design combined with a proper use of the process, 
while there are other forms of design not less 
useful and difficult to which students need 
attracting. The number of imitations of some 
of the gold medal works of last year show that 
the examiners have in their hands a cogent 
means of directing the efforts both of students 
and masters. 


Architectural Designs. 


But to turn to the subjects more nearly 
interesting the readers of this journal, the 
measured architectural drawings and architec- 
tural designs, of which the examiners say that 
the average quality of the work is poor. 
Several very useful sets come from Nottingham : 
avery good sheet of drawings of wrought-iron 
work, among which is a curiously badly- 
designed farrier’s sign which shows that the 
old craftsmen were not always inspired; some 
excellent details of Risley School-house; and an 
almost equally excellent sheet showing details 
from Bromley House. A workmanlike set of 
drawings of the north porch of Wells Cathedral 
comes from Birmingham, with clever and intelli- 
gent small sketches of carving, a little conven- 
tional. In all these the full sizes of the 
mouldings are carefully drawn, A very pleasing 
elevation of the west door of Rochesser Cathe- 
dral comes from Maidstone, accompanied by a 
sheet of details, including a perspective sketch 
of the same door, which must have taken an 
enormous time todo, A set of tinted drawings 


of thé panelling of the Study, Culross, is sent ° 


from Greenock, which shows the inlay very 
well, but is entirely without, constructive details 
and perhaps for that reason only receives a book 
prize. These are the best of the measured 
drawings. The planning of the design-subjects 
is generally simple and better than the eleva- 
tions, in which a heaviness of treatment is often 
apparent. In a design for a boat-house from 
Birmingham the bricks are indicated of varying 
thickness, and the pillars of a verandah are 
wider than the wall on which they stand, with 
otier solecisms. A pretentious design for a 
town hall with a good deal of sculptured 
decoration shows several very curious constrac- 
tive features, such as the arrangement of the 
roof over the great hall, and the elevation does 
not express the plan. A market hall, which 
also comes from a metropolitan school, shows a 
very pleasing end elevation and carefully-con- 
sidered details, but the side is not so satisfactory. 


There are two designs for a royal memorial 
chapel. Of these the one from Nottingham is 
better in point of general proportion than that 
from Newcastle, but is over bare and the 
columns are too lanky. The only other design 
of an ecclesiastical character is a fussy desiga 
for a church which comes from Birmingham, 
rewarled by a book priz3 ‘in spite of faults 
of affectation,’ as the examiners say. The 
mechanical drawings are about up to the usual 
standard. 
Metalwork. 


The metalwork is for the most part extrava- 
gant, and shows over-contorted curves, obtrusive 
rivets and flat pieces of metal cut into strange 
shapes or r2poussé coarsely, or, on the other hand, 
an ungainly stiffoess and straightness of outline. 
Nevertheless there are several suggestive things. 
A table-lamp with a copper shade pierced with 
stencil-like designs, and backed up with coloured 
glas:, suggest: possibilities though not excellent 
in itself, and among the silvyerwork and enamels 
are some excellent drawings from New Cross which 
give the maximum of effect with the minimum of 
material. A sheet of scissors from Sheffield for 
which a bronze medal has been awarded shows 
ingenuity in many of the forms employed, but in 
several the usefulness of the object has been 
forgotten and shapes made use of which would 
gul the hand or becumbrous. The quaint has 
on the whole been sought at the expease of the 
fitting. The enamels show considerable feeling 
for colour and for the mixing of translucency 
and opacity, and the drawings are generally 
workmanlike, but there seems to be no middle 
way between licence of curve and ungainliness, 
One is glad to s2e that there is a market ia 
Birmingaam for jewellery which has some claims 
to design. 

Decorative Desizn. 

In the s*ction of decorative design including 
figures may be seen some very good schemes of 
colour, bu; the figures generally pose too much. 
The artifice of composition is not hid, and one 


‘feels the posed model in most of the subjects. 


The best come from the Polytechnic, Regent 
Street, and of these the most architectonic is a 
frieze of the Canterbury Pilgrims in which the 
horses play a great part. The figures are re- 
lieved against a dull blue background powdered 
with red spots and pale blue crowns, which are 
not obtrusive. The colour is perhaps a little 
over-gay, since if the background is to tell as 
anything but black the wall must be well lighted. 
The cartoons from Liverpool are poor and show 
a gold-medal student of last year taking a silver 
medal this year for much the same kind of thing. 
A screen from Birmingham with the outline 
incised and gilded, as is the background, while 
the rest of the wood is tinted in various colours, 
is successfulfrom the point of view of decoration, 
but the conception of the Fates (which is the 
subject chosen) from any other point of view is 
unsatisfactory. A design for an alms-box with 
inlays of wood, bone and mother-of-pearl, from 
Edinburgh, is pleasing, though the mouldings lack 
refinement ; and so are some ialays on a black 
ground coming from the Regent Street Poly- 
technic, though “* New Art” curves are too appa- 
rent in them. A silver medal is well gained bya 
frieze for mosaic from Birmingham, in which 
pale groups stand at intervals against a back- 
ground of sea across which is seen a line of 
purple mountains. Lhe sky above is golden, 
with white clouds in long procession across it. 
The full-sized cartoon ot a part is much less 
satisfactory than the sketch Another design 
for mosaic from Manchester shows feeling for 
colour, but exceedingly weak design and draw- 
ing. A carved panel from Newcastle-under- 
Lyme is accompanied by a design in silhouette 
which shows how much better it would have 
lookei in inlay. There is a very pretty and 
delicate piece of gesso from# Hull, worked upon 
bird’s-eye maple tinted, but one asks oneself 
how long it would retain the effect if not kept 
under glass. Otrer gesso designs are graceful, 
and there are one or two very good pieces of 
cut leather. 


Modelled Design. 

In modelled design the best work comes from 
Mount Street, Liverpool—a font with very 
charming little groups in the panels—an exhibit 
which is marred by the entire absence of con- 
sideration for architecturalform. Toe Plymouth 
Technical School sends some well designed and 


executed low-relief ornamental work. The tiles 
are good on the whole, and from Belfast comes 
an excellent design in two colours which repeats 
well. Another from Bradford Technical School 
foundel on the water lily, which requires three 
tiles to complete the repeat and has four colours, 
is also good. The plaques and large panels are 
less successful, and some friezes in high relief 
show how unsuitable highly-glazed material is 
for such treatment. Perhaps the most astonish- 
ing award is that of a silver medal to a wall- 
fountaio in the same ware which is an example 
of what to avoid inevery sense The specimens 
of pots and plates which accompany many of 
the drawings are most valuable and in nearly 
every cise are better than the designs. Some of 
the painted plates and cups are very dainty, 
especially those from Burslem. 

The designs for damask table-cloths and ser- 
viettes are not very satisfactory this year, with 
one or two exceptions. The scale is generally 
too large, and the lines are eccentric. There 
are some pretty little designs for woven silks 
from Bradford, and they and the printed muslins 
generally show a daintiness in colour which is 
almost de rigueur for such things. The latter 
are also often pleasing in design though too 
reminiscent of last year’s success The best 
came from Battersea and Chelsea. The printed 
silks and wallpaper are nearly always either 
too large or too finicking in scale—generally the 
former. The colouring is more successful than 
the design. Tnoere are no good carpets, but 
from Liverpool come some capital embroideries, 
and a gold medal has been awarded to a bed- 
spread from Battersea which reverses the usual 
rule, and is much more pleasing in the design 
than in the executed portion sent up with it. 
The lace is not so good as last year, but there 
are some dainty designs from Cork and Wor- 
cester. The black and white work is poor, and 
nearly all show an attempt to work to the 
examiners’ likings, a very unhealthy tendency. 
The colour printing shows little promise; a 
greeting card for the Lord Mayor of Birmingham 
and some illustrations of animals, &c., from 
Liverpool, excepted. There are two excellent 
book covers with inlaid leather from Cam- 
berwell. 

The modelling of ornament and from nature 
is about up to the average, and the figures from 
the life are frequently very good, e.g., the gold 
medal figur: and others from the same school. 
Sometimes a want of proportion is visible, the 
feet being made too large and the legs either 
too long or too short, but on the whole this is 
one of the satistactory classes, The painting 
from the life, on the other hand, is indifferent, 
and the oil still-life poor. The water-colour 
versions are better. It is curious to see that the 
‘“‘landscapes”’ are nearly all interiors: they 
have aimed at force and reached blackness. 
The sepia work and flowers from nature do not 
call fur remark, nor does the stained glass. 
There are some very good studies of flowers 
treated ornamentally, and some excellent draw- 
ings of the same in ink, interpreted very in- 
telligently, from Wolverhampton and St. Albans, 
the latter in sepia. There are also some care- 
fully drawn hands from Sanderland and Liver- 
pool and from Birmingham, the last drawn from 
the cast, and the time sketches from life are 
very good on the whole, though sometimes out 
of proportion a little. These are all most valu- 
able forms of study, and one is glad to see the 
students taking to them so well. The life draw- 


ings are fairly goot but expressionless, and the 


results of the lucal personal examinatiuns go to 


show that the most valuable possession which a 


candidate can have is decision of mind—know- 


ing quickly what he can do and losing no time _ 


in mikinz experiments. 

One of the “lettering” candidates selected a 
sentence with which to till a triangular space of 
so admirable a sense that it is worth while to 
close this notice by quoting it : “A work of art 
must not have the appearance of a reality, but 
of an idea. For our ideas are always nobler, 
more beautiful, and better able to touch the 
soul, than the objects they represent.” Ob that 
painters and designers would recognize its 
trath and bear it in mind! 


Mr. Goscombe John has just been commissioned 
to execute a marble statue of the King by the 


e 


Coronation Celebration Committee of Cape — 


Town. 


Sisincs 


a 
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Law Cases. 


Birkenhead Town Hall Fire: Sir William Emer- 
son's Award. — The long-standing difference 
between the Corporation of Birkenhead and the 
Liverpool and London and Globe and Royal 
Insurance Companies, in connection with the 
claim for damages by the Town Hall fire, has 
now been decided, and Sir William Emerson, 
the umpire, has given his award. The total 
claim of the Corporation was £22,273; but of 
this sum £6,173 was paid in respect of undis- 
puted items some months ago. The substantial 
difference arose on the damage done to the 
tower and the bells, and the question resolved 
itself into whether the fire necessitated the 
pulling down of the tower entirely or not. In 
the arbitration proceedings the claim of the 
Corporation in respect of the tower and bells 
and rebuilding was put forward at £16,100, in 
addition to which interest was claimed. Much 
expert evidence was called on both sides, and 
in the result Sir William Emerson has awarded, 
in respect to the items under reference, that the 
totalamount due to be paid to the Corporation 
in consequence of the fire, and in full satisfac- 
tion of their claim for damage, is £8,161; but 
he disallows the Corporation's claim to be paid 
any interest, and adjudges that the parties 
shall each of them pay their own costs, and 
shall each bear one-half of the fees and costs 
of the award. 

Water for Swimming Baths,.—The case of the 
Barnard Castle Urban District Couneil vy. 
Wilson recently came before the Court of 
Appeal. The plaintiffs appealed from a decision 
of Mr. Justice Buckley holding that the supply 
of water to a swimming bath connected with 
the North-Eastern Counties School at Barnard 
Castle was a domestic supply, for which the 
plaintiffs were not entitled to charge a special 
rate. The plaintiffs were the local water 
authority for the district, and the school, which 
was one accommodating about 300 boarders as 
well as day boys, was a school not carried on 
for individual profit, any profit being added to 
the endowment. A swimming bath had been 
erected in connection with the school capable 
of holding 35,000 gals, of water, and the defen- 
dants, who were the governors of the school, 
claimed to have the bath supplied with water 
at the domestic rate. In support of the appeal 
it was argued that the supply to a swimming 
bath was not a domestic supply, and that even 
if it was the carrying-on of this school was 
a trade or business, and the supply to the bath 
was therefore for a trade purpose. Lord Justice 
Vaughan Williams, in giving judgment, said each 
case must be looked at with regard to its parti- 
cular circumstances. Though he would not say 
that in some cases the supply of water to a 
swimming bath might not be a domestic supply, 
in the circumstances of this case it was not. 


. The bath was used for the business purposes of 


designs for a new railway-station. 


the school and not for domestic purposes. Lords 
Justices Romer and Stirling concurred, and the 
appeal was allowed. 

Architects in Cape Colony: Important Case 
against the Government.—The important case of 
Ackermann and Anderson vy. the Colonial Govern- 
ment was recently heard in the Supreme Court 
of Cape Colony. In giving judgment Sir John 
Buchanan said :—In this action the plaintiffs, 
who are civil engineers and architects, sue the 
Government for work and labour done in con- 
nection with preparing certain drawings and 
It would 
appear that the Government, proposing to have 
an extension of the Cape Town Railway Station, 
and being unable to prepare plans from want 
of staff in their own department, wrote to the 
plaintiffs on January llth, 1897, offering the 
work on the usual terms, viz., 2} per cent. on 
the estimate for the drawing and the same for 
supervision and construction, This offer was at 
once accepted by the plaintiff Ackermann, who 


shortly afterwards took into partnership the | 
other plaintiff, and these two gentlemen worked | 


together under this appointment, The scheme 
proposed was estimated to cost about £170,000. 


While the plaintiffs were employed on the work | 


the Government or some of the Government 
officials seem to have altered their minds, and 
told the plaintiffs to stop the work in progress 
and to submit a totally new scheme. This 
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found expression in scheme B, and here again, 
after a certain amount of work had been done, 
the Government seemed to be still unsettled as 
to what to do and,again stopped the plaintiffs, 
who then set to work on scheme C, a gigantic 
scheme, doubling the frontage and involving 
very extensive alterations to other buildings. 
Mr. Price, the present General Manager of Rail- 
ways, was away from the Colony at the time, 
but on his return he disapproved of the scheme, 
and put definitely on paper what he considered 
were the requirements of the Government, 
These specifications were approved by the Engi- 
neer-in-Chief of the Government, and upon this 
definite statement, for the first time made in 
writing, of what was required, the plaintiffs 
prepared scheme D, which, after modification, 
seems to have been approved by the traffic 
manager and Government officials. The original 
contract contemplated that the plaintiffs should 
complete the necessary drawings, for which they 
should get 25 per cent., and afterwards should 
supervise the erection of the buildings, for 
which they were to get another 24 per cent. 
Had this been done on scheme D, it is quite 
possible the plaintiffs might have been satisfied 
to let a good deal of their previous work go. 
However, owing to circumstances (a change of 
Commissioners and other reasons), the whole 
scheme was stopped. Nothing further was 
done, and as the plaintiffs had then performed 
a considerable amount of work, and were not 
required to complete the drawings of any one of 
the schemes, and would not be allowed the 
supervision of the erection of the buildings, 
they claimed for work and labour done on 
scheme A + per cent. of the estimate, £435 ; 
on scheme B } per cent. of the estimate, £1,430 ; 
and on scheme C the sum of £12,500, being at 
the rate of 11 per cent. on the estimated cost 
of the scheme. On scheme D they also claimed 
at the rate of 11 per cent. As to this scheme, 
the Government do not seem to dispute that the 
plaintiffs are entitled to some reward, and for 
the work they tender the amount which the 
plaintiffs claim, namely 1} per cent., or £6,250, 
on the estimated expenditure. They have 
already paid £5,000 of that amount, and they 
tender the balance of £1,250. They, however, 
deny that they are liable to compensate the 
architects for anything done on the previous 
schemes, and rely a good deal upon the decision 
of this court in the case of De Witt v. The Cape 
Canning Co, Yhe principle there is, that in the 
absence of any special agreement an architect 
employed to design a building is not entitled 
to remuneration for his plans unless the employer 
has approved of the same or in some way 
utilised them. Now, no doubt in this case the 
Government did not accept any of the previous 
plans, nor utilise in any way the plans pre- 
pared, but, from their conduct and from the 
statements made by their own officers, I think 
it must be taken as admitted that there was, at 
any rate, an implied contract that the plaintiffs 
would be paid for the work they were doing. 
We are unanimously of opinion that the plain- 
tiffs are not brought within the principles of 
the case of De Witt v. The Cape Canning Co., 
and that the circumstances of this case justified 
them in asking for compensation for the work 
they had done on the other schemes, The ques- 
tion then arises, To what extent are they so 
entitled to be paid? I think that the amount 
for all the work that has been done by the 
plaintiffs may be taken at from £8,000 to 
£8,500. The judgment we have agreel upon is 
that the work done should be estimated at 
£8,500, and judgment will be given for that 
amount, less the £5,000 paid on account. There 
is also an additional amount of £153.—Mr, 
Justice Maasdorp delivered judgment to a 
similar effect. He said that when scheme A 
was abandoned it might be said that the con- 
tract to that extent came to an end, but his 
Lordship held that the contract for the other 
schemes was still based upon the letter of 
January 11th, 1897, and therefore these schemes 
came into the same position, as far as the legal 
liability of the parties were concerned, as if 
they had been done under the first contract.—- 
Mr. Justice Hopley concurred.--Judgment for 
the plaintiffs for £3,500 as payment for the 
work on all the schemes (exclusive of the £5,000 
paid on account), and also for the £153, as 
tendered on items not in dispute, with costs, the 
plaintiffs to give up to defendants the plans, 
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Trade Discounts.—The case of Hwart vy. Levy 
was recently heard in the City of London Court. 
It appears that a man named Thomas called at 
the premises of Messrs. Ewart & Son, Ltd., and 
said he wanted some geysers. Asked if he was 
in the trade, he said ‘‘ Yes,” being an engineer. 
A pro forma invoice was sent to him allowing 
the trade discount of 25 per cent. Some days 
afterwards the defendant called on Messrs. 
Ewart and also requested to see some geysers. 
He chose one and also a bath, which he wanted 
to be fixed in his house at Dalwich. Some 
correspondence followed, and in answer to a 
letter addressed to the defendant the plaintiff 
recived a letter from Thomas expressing surprise 
“at the statement that you have sent my 
account to my customer, which is anything but 
a proper proceeding. Mr, Levy has not received 
it, and had he done so, would have returned it 
to you.” The quotation to Thomas was for a 
geyser. There was nothing said about a bath. 
Then later Levy wrote, ‘‘[ am in receipt of 
yours of yesterday’s date with statement, which 
I return to you, and must refer you to the 
arrangement made with Mr. Thomas. I have 
never received the invoice of account from you,” 
It was found that neither Levy nor Thomas was 
in the trade. The plaintiffs claimed £7 11s. 6d. 
being the balance of an account of £28 odd, of 
which they had recovered £20 10s. The jury 
returned a verdict for the plaintiffs, with costs. 


UNIVERSITY COLLEGE PRIZES. 


HE following is the list of awards made in 
the departments of Architecture, Muni- 
cipal Engineering, and Civil Engineering and 
Surveying, at University College, London :— 
Architecture, 
(Pror. T. ROGER SMITH, F.R.1.B.A.) 

Fring Art.—Donaldson Silver Medal: C. W. 
Kilner (Bury St. Edmunds). 

CONSTRUCTION.— Donaldson Silver Medal : 
H. W. Chapman (London); 2nd prize, R. M. 
Hilton, Second Class: Kuo Tung (Pekin). 

CLASSES MAINTAINED BY THE CARPENTERS’ 
COMPANY.—MEASURING AND ESTIMATING. 
Elementary Class: prize, OC. L, McDougal 
(London). Second Class: J. F. Willson 
(London). Third Class: D. Bradford (London) 
and H. Walker (London),—ADVANCED CLASS: 
prize, R. H. Mayhew (London). Second 
Class: J. W. Hutton (London) and 8, G, 
Peartree (London). Third Class: S. M. Deacon 
(London), 8. J. Durden (London), G. L. Green 
(London), W. H. Lamble (London) and B. 
Stapleton (London). 

BUILDING CONSTRUCTION AND DRAWING.— 
Elementary Class: Ist prize, C. G. Blomfield 
(London) ; 2nd prize, F. I. Foxcroft (London) ; 
3rd prize, W. H. Williams (London). Second 
Class: J. T. Vivian (London).—ADVANCED 
Cuass. Ist prize, F. H. Hodson (London) ; 
2nd prize, H. W. King (London); 3rd prize, 
G. Wiggins (London). Secoid Class: L. A, 
Jarvis (London) and 0. A. Sheppard (London), 

Municipal Engineeriog. 
(PROF. OSBERT CHADWICK, C.M.G.) 

Certificates, 1*, H. EH. Parker (Harrow Weald). 
2*, H. Gana (Chili), Second Class: J. H. P. 
Bradford (Martock). Third Class: V. H. 
Chabot (Selhurst), K. T. Lomas (London) and 
N, E, M. Roxby (London). 

Civil Engineering and Surveying. 

(Pror. L, F. VERNON-HARCOURT, M.A.) 

CIVIL ENGINEERING.— Prize: H. Wyndham 
(Dinton). Second Class: W. A. Colegate (Lon- 
don), G. A. Grimoldby (London), H. KE. Parker 
(Harrow Weald) and N. E.M. Roxby (London), 
Third Class: V. H. Chabot (Selhurst), H. B, 
Simpson (London) and F J, White (Haling). 

SURVEYING.—Prize: F. G. Helsby (Watford). 
Certificates, 2* eg., K. F. Enhou (Pekin), W., A. 
Erlebach (London) anc C. D. Sharp (Norwood), 
5*, T. C. Linpao (Pekin). Second Class: L. W. 
Atcherley (London), L. W. Colman (Burgess 
Hill), W. G. Cooper (Finchley), R. E. Golden 
(London) and F. J. White (Halling), Third 
Class: C. B. Chabot (Selhurst). 

VACATION SURVEYING CLASs.—(Special Cer- 
tificates.) H. R. Andoe (Guildford), J. H. P. 
Bradford (Martock), V. H. Chabot (Selhurst), 
A. C. Clifford (London), J. W. Huelin (Jersey), 
K. T. Lomas (London), H. H. Norsworthy 
(London) and H. E. Parker (Harrow Weald). 


* Obtained the number of marks qualifying for a prize. 
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Engineering Notes. 


The New Infectious Diseases Hospital, Newcastle- 
under-Lyne, is being warmed and ventilated by 
means of Shorland’s patent Manchester stoves 
with descending smoke flues, supplied by Messrs. 
K. A. Shorland & Brother, of Manchester. 

Free Electric Lamps.—Poplar, which is doing 
well with its municipal electric lighting, is 
going to let consumers have incandescent electric 
lamps for renewals free of charge. It is 
believed that complaints as to bad lighting and 
excessive consumption are large due to inefficient 
lamps or the continued use of exhausted lamps. 
The cost of granting free lamps is estimated at 
£450 for the first year and £350 for each 
subsequent year. 

The Fritish Association of Waterworks Engineers 
held its seventh annual meeting last week at 
Leicester, under the presidency of Mr. F. 
Griffith, water engineer to the Corporation. 
Mr. Griffith, in his presidential address, said 
that the scheme which was now being carried 
out on behalf of Leicester, Sheffield, Derby and 
Nottingham to acquire a supply of water from 
the Derwent Valley was the most important, 
without exception, of any promoted and autho- 
rised in modern times. It was truly a noble 
undertaking, and, owing to the magnitude of 
the works, it would not be available till 1910. 
He suggested that the Association should draw 
up a set of standard regulations for the pre- 
vention of waste, that they should be submitted 
to the Local Government Board, and that a 
short Act of Parliament be passed to enable 
authoiities toenforcethem. At last Wednesday's 
meeting Dr. Joseph Priestly (medical officer of 
health for Lambeth) read a paper on “ Domestic 
Filtration,” in which he stated that the dangers 
of contamination of pure water were generally 
to be found during the collection,.storage and 
distribution. By proper filtration on a large 
scale and by efficient domestic filtration cases 
of cholera, dysentery, as well as the better- 
known typhoid fever, would be greatly lessened. 


Electric Trams for West Ham.—The West Ham 
Borough Council, who were the first body in the 


| forward. 


east of London to light their district by elec- 
tricity, have just accepted a tender amouuting to 
£108,900 for the construction and equipment of 
a system of electric trams for the borough. The 
rails are to be made in England, 

Chislehurst Tunnel Subsidence.—Sir Benjamin 
Baker has made an official inspection of the 
Chislehurst tunnels (see p. 366 of our last issue). 
The cause of the damage in both cases was the 
compressible nature of the. soil intervening 
between the two tunnels at that particular spot. 
The remedy is to invert certain lengths of bot 
tunnels so as to distribute the weight over the 
foundations and prevent the side walls moving 
This is being done. 

A Weston-Super-Mare Pier Scheme,--It is stated 
that the contract has been signed for erecting a 
pier at the end of Regent Street, and that the 
work will be commenced within a month. The 
structure is to cost about £100,000. The 
engineers are Messrs. Mayoh & Haley, of 
London, who have carried out similar schemes 
at the Mumbles, Blackpool and Yarmouth. The 
pier is to run out from Regent Street for a 
distance of about 2,000yds., and a pavilion, with 
shops, is to be completed by the end of next 
year. There will be a commodious landing stage 
at the end of the structure, 


Air Currents and Plumb Bobs.—- Professor F, W. 
M‘Nair noticed a curious phenomenon at the 
deep shaft of the Tamarack Copper Mine. Two 
plumb lines 4,250ft. long were hung down this 
shaft. The bobs were 50lb. cast-iron weights, 
and the lines were of piano wire. At the top of 
the shaft the two wires were 16°32ft. apart, 
while careful measurement at the bottom showed 
them to be 16'43ft. apart, so that the two wires 
supposed to be plumb were not parallel. The 
most careful investigation was made of the shaft 
for obstruction, and the position of one of the 
wires was shifted : but still the wires diverged 
from the parallel and were farther apart at the 
bottom of the shaft than at the top. After 
many experiments Professor M‘Nair came to the 
conclusion that the deviation was due to air 
currents. He found that by closing the top of 


the shaft, su as to impede the circulation of air, 
the wires came closer together, 


(0S RUNGE esa Ae, 


MANCHESTER INFIRMARY. 


The Question of Sites. 


HE Trustees of the Manchester Royal In- 
firmary met last week to decide, as it was 
thought, once for all the long-discussed question 
of the rebuilding of the Royal Infirmary on the 
present site at Piccadilly. The meeting was a 
special one, called to ‘receive, consider, and if 
approved to adopt the report of the Board of 
Management, dated June 23rd, 1902, recom- 
mending that the Royal Infirmary be rebuilt 
upon the present site, in accordance with plans 
submitted, and to authorise the Board to proceed 
with the work of reconstruction in conformity 
with the terms of such resolutions as may be 
passed.” But an amendment was carried “ that, 
having regard to the differences of opinion 
which exist amongst the Trustees, a committee 
be appointed, with authority to negotiate with 
the City Council and to make such recommen- 
dations to the Trustees as they may think 
expedient as to their future action, and that 
this meeting be adjourned to a future day to be 
fixed by the Committee.” The ‘“ Manchester 
Courier” says: ‘As Lord Egerton pointed 
out, whilst the new buildings might be adequate 
for some years to come, any future exten- 
sion would be impossible without encroach- 
ment upon the open space which all agree 
must beretained. If Piccadilly were the only site, 
nothing more would remain to be said, but Mr. 
Darbishire made it clear that the Stanley Grove 
site is still possible. If the Corporation cannot 
arrange to take the whole of the present space, 
sufficient at least could be sold to them to pay 
the cost of the new infirmary at Stanley Grove, 
The large majority by which the Board’s plans 
were rejected shows that the trustees are not 
willing to let judgment go by default, and 
although a poll is again to be taken, it should 
only be the preliminary to a new conference 
between the Royal Infirmary authorities and the 
Corporation.” 
We are able to publish this week a ground- 
floor plan of the proposed rebuilding. A 
perspective appeared in our last issue. 
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APHORISM FOR THE WEEK. 
Til be an Artist, and Pil do things.— 
KIPLING (“ The Light that Failed’). 


THE drawing by Mr. John 

Our Plates. Fe Intyre illustrates the central 
gateway of the colonnade on the east side of the 
inner Canterbury Quadrangle of St. John’s 
College, Oxford. The work is attributed to Inigo 
Jones, and was built about 1635. The bronze 
figure is that of Charles the First. The gateway 
on the opposide side of the quadrangle is of similar 
detail and bears the figure of Queen Henrietta. 


beautifully modelled. — The illustration of 
“ Pressridge”’ shows ihe terrace scheme and 
garden front. The house is a large and com- 
modicus one, designed and now being carried 


AND 


out by Mr. E. Fisher, of London, the terraces 
and gardens having been designed by Mr. 
Thomas H. Mawson, of Windermere. The 
district is a feitile one and the s te excellent. 
Outside the circumscribed area of the terraces 
and pleasure grounds, it is intended to encourage 
the bracken and heather that abounds naturally 
and to plant Scotch fir abundantly, interspersed 
with silver birch. The contractor for the house 
and terraces is Mr. Job Luxford, of Forest Row, 
Sussex. The whole of the walling is to be in 
the local Sussex sandstone, built in random 
courses. 


: It is interesting to note in 

phones. reference to the suggested site 
on the Embankment for the new County Hall 
that when, in 1768, Robert and James Adam pro- 
posed to build the Adelphi Terrace they were 
accused of having encroached upon the river, and 
the case went before Parliament. But Parliament 
was in favour of the new improvements, and the 
famousarchitects were allowed to proceed, The 
name “ Adelphi”’ itself commemorates the two 
brothers ; while the John, William, Robert and 
James Streets, in the vicinity, include other 
members of their family. David Garrick once 
wrote to the “dear Adelphi” asking them to 
concede the corner house of Adam Street to a 
beokseller friend of his. 


THE Improvements Committee 


Dublin : ; 
#3 of the Dublin Corporation has 
Tt prepared a scheme for the 


erection of new Municipal 
Buildings and for the re-arrangement of the 
City Hall, in consequence of the accommodation 
of the existing civic buildings becoming in- 
sufficient for the requirements of the staff, 
which has been increased by the taking over of 
the “added areas.’ The Committee are of 
opinion that the object in view can be best 
achieved (in addition to utilising the City Hall) 
by erecting a new building to form an extension 
of the present Municipal Buildings, Sketch 
plans have been furnished by the City architect, 
according to which the new building will form 
an extension of the present Municipal Buildings, 
with frontages to Castle Street and Lord 
Edward Street of about 136ft. and 120ft, re- 
spectively, and a return frontage between Lord 
Edward Street and Castle Street of about 104ft. 
The buildings will be three storeys high above 
the basement, and about forty rooms will be 
available for use. As regards the cost of the 


- new building, the City architect is of opinion 


that the Corporation should be prepared for an 
expenditure of £30,000. 


: By permission of Cardinal 
bikin prog? Vaughan the members of the 

: Catholic Association paid a 

visit on Saturday afternoon to the new Roman 
Catholic Cathedral, Ashley Gardens, Victoria 
Street, Westminster, built from the designs of 
the late Mr. J. F. Bentley. The Rev. J. P. 
Bannin, chairman of the Executive Committee 
of the Catholic Association, speaking from an 
improvised rostrum, delivered a brief address on 
the architectural features of the cathedral. 
The Byzantine style, he said, was chosen so 
that it should not in any way compare with the 
existing cathedrals in London or other cities 
of England. The three cupolas over the nave 
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served a special purpose—they allowed a passage 
of air between them, which kept the building 
cool, and they gave a certain amount of expan- 
sion, which constituted for the roof of the 
cathedral its main strength. The Campanile 
was now perhaps the only existing specimen of 
a Byzantine campanile since the regrettable 
collapse of the Campanile of. St. Mark’s, at 
Venice. Some persons have criticised it, but 
when they remembered that it was a great 
steeple reaching up to the sky, in which the 
bells would call people to, at least, an acquaint 
ance with the Catholic faith, they would admit 
that the tower could not be too high. The 
cathedral authorities had just been presented 
with three bells that were to be consecrated and 
named after the archangels in heaven. To 
most of them the building would appear now a 
supendous structure of brick, but it needed but 
a little imagination to picture what a revelation 
of beauty it would be when, as was intended, 
the walls were covered half way up by marble, 
and the other half by golden mosaics. 
. A SPECIAL GENERAL MEET- 
The ah oy ING of the Garden City 
aide. Association was held last week, 
when a discussion took place on the garden city 
project suggested by Mr. Ebenezer Howard. 
Mr, Howard explained the details of his scheme 
for the purchase of a large agricultural estate of 
about 6,000 acres with the object of establishing 
a garden city, having a population of about 
30,000 persons, as an experiment. He said that 
one of the fundamental principles which the 
garden city movement was pledged to carry out 
was that they should endeavour to bring about 


. 


a concerted movement of population from greater 
cities to sparsely-populated areas, and while thus 
increasing land values should make arrangements 
that these should become the property of the 
community which created them. If that prin- 
ciple were to be carried out a broad belt of land 
around the area which was to be built upon must 
be secured, The objection had been raised that 
a town of 30,000 inhabitants would not give its 
inhabitants all the advantages of the best town 
life, and that the city should be double the size 
suggested. He asked, however, whether it was 
clear that two towns of 30,000 inhabitants each, 
surrounded by open country and connected with 
each other, would not be able to offer all, and 
possibly more than all, the advantages of one 
town of 60,000 inhabitants. Replying to questions, 
he said it was possible to get an estate which 
would enable them to work upon the lines 
suggested, but the price of land near some 
existing town would be altogether prohibitory. 


THE Works Committee of the 
Marylebone Borough Council 
has considered an application 
made to it on behalf of a committee of admirers 
of the late Mr. Onslow Ford, R.A., which is 
raising public subscriptions so as to erect a 
memorial to his memory at the junction of Grove 
End Road and Abbey Road, St. John’s Wood, 
near where he lived and died. The committee 
asked the Borough Council, when the memorial 
is erected, to take over the future care and main- 
tenance of it. The Works Committee agrees to 
the site proposed and to the suggestion that the 
Borough Council when the memorial is erected 
should take over its care and maintenance. 


In Memory of 
Onslow Ford. 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters, Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication 


Vibration from Machinery. 


WISBECH.—C. H, P. writes: ‘In Professor 
Adams’s reply to my enquiry on page 350 of your 
issue for July 16th { am asked to supply fuller 
particulars. Itis printing machinery that causes 
the vibration. Diameter of shafting from 2in. 
to 2'25in.; revolutions per minute, 160; no 
toothed gearing used; the shafting carried on 
iron brackets, secured to Yin. by 3in. bearers 
parallel to principals.” 

The particulars now given show that the 
machinery is very light, and the vibration is 
probably due to the bearers being too small. A 
scantling of 9in. by 3in. to carry shafting is very 
little for a 20ft. span; one llin, by 4in. or two 
Sin, by 3in. beams would have been more like 
the proper allowance. The brackets should have 
a sheet of hair-felt interposed between the base 


and the bearers, and the bearers themselves | 


should rest upon two thicknesses of tarred felt 
and be wedged into the wall pockets. 
HENRY ADAMS. 


Washed Sand for Filter Beds. 


HANWELL,—AQUA writes: “ Kindly describe 
how a pit for washing sand and ballast should 
be constructed—size of filter bed, 30ft. by 30ft. 
by 4ft. deep.” 

Sand and ballast for filter beds are washed 
with a hose in a sort of bay at ground level with 
a dwarf cement-rendered wall on three sides ; 
cement floor and channel on the front. It does 


not require a large place, say one-twentieth area | 


of bed, as a portion only is treated at one time. 
Possibly “‘ Aqua” might get an insight into the 
work at the Richmond Waterworks. 

HENRY ADAMS. 


Openings for Architects’ Assistants in New Zealand. 


D, H. W. writes: “Are there any openings 
for architects’ assistants in New Zealand?” 


We are informed by the Managing Committee | 


of the Emigrants’ Information Office that there 
i3 nO special demand for architects’ assistants in 


New Zealand, the supply trained locally being | 


for the most part sufficient. 


Parisian Architects’ Offices, 
EDINBURGH.—HOPE writes: “Kindly give 
some information as to the chance of getting 
a situation as draughtsman in a Parisian 
architect’s office.” 
I do not think an English draughtsman would 
stand much chance of obtaining a salaried berth 


in a Parisian office, as in France they are far | 


ahead of us in the education and training of 
architects. A pre-eminently good draughtsman 
well up in freehand and figure drawing might 
obtain employment, but I should not advise 
going over on chance, unless with personal 
influence, R. W. ©. 


Buildings around Barrow. 

BELFAST,~-A. B. C. writes: “I intend going 
to Barrow for a sketching holiday, and should 
be glad to know the names of some buildings in 
that part worth visiting.” 

The chief building in the neighbourhood of 
Barrow is, fortunately, the one which is nearest, 
namely, Furness Abbey, an erection belonging 
to the Cistercian monks and containing ex- 
amples of all styles: Norman and Transitional 
in the remains of the church proper, Early 
English in the buildings on the east side of the 
cloister, Decorated in the chapel of the infirmary, 
and Perpendicular in the tower of the church. 
Cartmel Priory is also near at hand with Transi- 
tional Norman in choir and transepts, Decorated 
in the south chapel, and Perpendicular in the 
nave. Other buildings in the vicinity are 
Ulverston Church, Late Perpendicular with 
Transitional doorway ; 
ancient font; Kirkby Ireleth, Late Perpen- 
dicular and Norman doorway ; Urswick, Norman 
with several good monuments; castles at Dalton, 


Kirkby Church, very 


. 


Gleaston and Fouldrey, the last in Peel Island. 
A few days should, if possible, be devoted to 
Lancaster and neighbourhood. In Lancaster 
itself are the Decorated castle and the Harly 
English church (part only is Harly English, the 
rest belonging to the eighteenth century) with 
good monuments. Churches near Lancaster :— 
Heysham, Norman and traces of Saxon; Mid- 
dleton, Norman and Perpendicular with monu- 
ments; Overton, Norman door; Tunstall, Late 
Perpendicular, &c. R. W..C. 


Buildings in the Neighbourhood of Torquay. 

Lonpon, E.C.—H. D. K. writes: “I propose 
to spend a holiday at Torquay, and desire to 
measure part of a building for the Intermediate 
Examination of the R.I.B.A. Would Old Cock- 
ington Church be suitable? Kindly mention 
any other churches, &c., in this vicinity.” 

I am unaxquainted with Old Cockington 
Church, and whether it is suitable for measure- 
ment must be left to your own discretion. 
Devonshire abounds with excellent medizval 
churches, generally of Perpendicular date and 
with elaborately-carved pulpits and wood screens, 
and almost every village church has features 
worthy of study. At Torquay you will find 
yourself in a district which contains more work 
for a student than probably any other town in 
the couoty. Monastic remains will be found 
in Tor and Buckland Abbeys and castles at 
Berry Pomeroy (Henry III., and als» remains of 
a Tudor manor-house) and Totnes (Henry III.). 
At Darlington there is a remarkable unfortified 
manor-house with extensive farm buildings 
(Richard II.), and many unusual features. Near 
Newton Abbots and Newton Bushell (both these 
towns are now known under the single name of 
Newton Abbots) there are two good Perpen- 
dicular churches at Wolborough and Highweek, 
as well as the Elizabethan mansion at Ford 
House. Teignmouth contains few antiquities, 
as it was burnt by the French in 1690. R, W. C. 


An Ancient Lights Question. 


BANGOR.—W, G.W. writes: ‘Certain aliera- 
tions and additions are being made as shown on 
the accompanying tracings (not reproduced). 
The owner of the cottage complains that his light 
will be interfered with when the building is 
completed. The cottage window in question has 
been recently enlarged without obtaining the 
consent of my client. Do you consider that 
when the building is completed the light will be 
reduced? Can my chent erect a hoarding go as 
to darken the increased area, allowing only the 
old opening uninterrupted ? ” 

I do not consider that the light, as such, will 
be in any way interfered with by the proposed 
new building even if it is carried up beyond the 
firm line to the dotted line (it is not quite clear 
which is intended), as the angle with the horizon 
made by a line joining the apex of roof to the 
upper side of bottom rail of sash, that is to say, 
the lowest point in the opening, is only 30 degs, 
the chimney being an allowable feature. It may 
make a slight difference to the cottage if the 
aspect of the window is such that the new build- 
ing deprives it of morning or evening sun, when 
the rays approach the horizontal, but there can 
be no prescription for an easement of light and 
air over open land. Your client can obstruct 
the window: “ifaperson . . . alter or en- 
large his lights, or add new ones, the owner of 
the adjacent property may entirely obstruct them 
until they are reduced to the original form and 
number, but no longer.” Wiens 


Isle of Wight Churches. 


Lonpon, W.—F. J. M. writes: ‘Pleas? name 
some churches in the Isle of Wight or the neigh- 
bourhood suitable to measure for the R.I.B.A. 
Intermediate Examination.” 

You will find plenty of food for testimonies of 
study in the Isle of Wight without going to the 
mainland, though there you would be in touch 
with such well-known monuments as Netley and 
Romsey Abbeys and the crowd of ancient 
buildings in and around Winchester. In the Isle 
of Wight there are buildings of all periods and 
all classes, from the Roman villa at Morton 
Farm, one mile from Brading on the Sandown 
Road, and well worth a visit from any archi- 
techtural student, to Carisbrooke Castle, with 
examples of varying.periods. Norman: Taver- 
land, Bonchurch (o!d church—the new one is by 


Ferrey), Wootton, Shalfleet. Larly English: 


Binstead (a good font), remains of Quarr Abbey, © 


Niton (ancient cross in the churchyard as well), 
Whitwell (Norman as well as Early English, and 
most interesting). Decorated: Blackwater 
(monuments in the church), Godshill (Perpen- 
dicular as well). 
Church. In addition, Freshwater Church is 
Travsitional, Norman and very interesting, 
Arreton Church is of most of the styles, and 
features of interest will be found at Bryson or 
Brixton Church, Kingston, Shorrell or Shorwell, 
&c. Domestic buildings of interest will be found 
in Chale Farm at Chale, Kiogston manor-house, 
Shorwell manor-house (and Westcourt and 
Wolverton houses in the district), Mattestone 
manor-house and Stenbury manor-house, 
BR. Wii: 


Books on Building Construction. 
RYE,—THEORY writes: “ Kindly suggest the 
best books for me to study for subjecis 4 and 5 
in the R.I.B.A. Intermediate Examination, For 
subject 4 (History of Medizval and Renaissance 


_Architecture) I have Banister Fletcher’s ‘ His- 


tory’ and Rickman’s ‘ Gothic.’ For subject 5 
(Theoretical Construction) I have partially 
studied Mitchell’s ‘Advanced Construction,’ 
Middleton’s ‘ Stresses and Strains’ and ‘Speci- 
fication No. 5,’ but these seem to be somewhat 
conflicting. 1s there no book published giving 
the calculations and formulz in a more concise 
and comprehensive manner? I cannot find in 
any of my books how to calculate the size of a 
wrought-iron or a steel girder to carry a given 
weight and of a given span.”’ 

For subject 4 the books you mentiogy are 
among the best, and you can certainly use them 
as your teat-books, a word which does not imply 
that you will find therein plans, sections and 
elevations with complete description of every 
example of the various styles ever erected. You 
must bear in mind that a text-book can only 
Summarise the peculiarities and distinctive 
features together with a reference to the best 
known examples. Having mastered these you 
should read any kindred volumes which may be 
available, compare them and draw your own 
conclusions, You would find a cursory reading 
of Ferguson’s ‘“‘ History of Architecture”’ use- 
ful as well as interesting, and such publications 
as the “A.A. Sketch-Book” and the current 
building periodicals are replete with informa- 
tion ofthis class. Anderscn’s book on the 
Renaissance in Italy is the best work on the 
subject. For subject 5 it is evident that the 
trouble is to be found in your own words—‘“ I 
have partially studied,’ xc, This is an ex- 
emplification of the old adage that things done 
by halves are best not done at all, for it is quite 
clear that even what you have read you have 
not read intelligently or you could not have 
made ‘such a blunder as to state that neither 
Mitchell nor Middleton elucidate the simple 
prcblem of a loaded girder. The former explains 
the subject fully under ‘Girders’’ in Advanced 
Building Construction and gives, on p. 286 (of 
1894 edition), ‘‘Beams supported at both ends” 
and with various weights; and Middleton devotes 
22 pages to “Stresses in flanges” of which 
sixteen deal with your problem. Nothing can 


possibly be simpler than the formula s= Ts 


for a distributed load on a girder, or sat 


for a concentrated load. As a beginner you 
had better confine your preliminary studies to 


one book, or you will become still more puzzled 


with the different formule and constants, and 
will in the end try and work out your girders 
using one equation and endeavouring to solve 
it with the aid of a constant belonging to quite 
another formula. For instance, for a rectangu- 
lar fir beam centrally loaded either of the two 
following formule are used :— 


2 
(4) BW= a 


In each case Band D represent the breadth 
and depth of the beam in inches: L represents 
the length, but in (a) the length is taken in 
inches while in () fength is in feet; K =the 
constant which in (@) is 10 cwts. and in (A) 
34 cwts. 
the constant of (0) nor vice-versi. Of the two, 
the former is the simpler formula as BWandk 
are in cwts. and B D and L are in inches, 

R, W.C. | 
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Perpendicular : Carisbrooke — 


You could not correctly solve (a) with 
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FERRO-CONCRETE. 


URING recent years a new method of con- 
struction has been developing somewhat 
rapidly on the Continent, and has now made its 
way to this country. We refer to the use of 
steel combined with concrete, which goes by the 
generic names of ferro-concrete, armoured con- 
crete, reinforced concrete, &c. It is not many 
years since the idea of forming and mould- 
ing concrete slabs, pipes, &c., with the addition 
of a metal skeleton was first conceived, and experi- 
ments undertaken, the material being used, how- 
ever, ina timid and tentative manner, but the 
results of the experiments were so successful, and 
the lasting quality of the material so apparent, 
that Continental engineers and architects quickly 
extended this form of construction to floors, 
arches, bridges, reservoirs, &c. Ferro-concrete 
is especially useful in foundations, and tends to 
economy; it is also used for the construction 


Of pipes and piles, 
for strength with other building materials, 
ferro-concrete shows a saving of from 15 to 20 
per cent. Many systems of iron-concrete 
construction have been brought out on the Con- 
tinent. The system, light in construction, 
gives graceful lines in design, is practically im- 
perishable, and resists fire remarkably well. The 
French Government recently created a separate 
department at the Ministry of Public Works, 
under the management of M. A. Consideére, 
Chief Engineer for Ponts and Chaussées (who is 
the author of standard works on the principles 
of this kind of construction), to give attention to 
all matters relating to ferro-concrete construc- 
tion, with a view to its greater development. It 
will be seen from this that the method has now 
got beyond the experimental stage and assumed 
real importance. 
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FIG. 


The principles which all the systems of ferro- 
concrete have employed are that the iron 
should be so disposed in the concrete that it takes 
all the tensile stresses, and the concrete takes all 
compressive stresses, The concrete, of course, 
binds the steel bars together, and protects them 
from damage by fire and oxidization. The 
great advantages of the system are that girders 
and columns are so quickly and so cheaply con- 
structed. This is due to the fact that the 
steel sections used can always be bought in the 
market, and are not subject te such fluctuation 
and shortage of supply as_ built-up sections, 
which, furthermore, are very laborious to con- 
struct. In fact, a girder or column can be 
constructed in ferro-concrete with fewer men 
in about half the time it would take to get a 
built-up girder or column constructed, and it 
has been found that a building can be erected 
in ferro-concrete in about one-third the time it 
would take if specially built-up steel stanchions 
and girders were used. In addition to the 
saving of cost in this matter of labour, con- 
siderable saving is effected in the expense of 
annual painting, a necessity with exposed iron- 
work. And as we said above, ferro-concrete is 
very lasting, and is fireproof. 

With the exception of the carpenters who erect 
the casing and shuttering required for the work, 
and of the smith to attend to the very simple 
smithy work required, only unskilled work- 
men, such as ordinary labourers, need be em- 
ployed, with a foreman of ordinary ability. 


When compared strength | 


| The loss of available section due to riveting in 


_ the case of built-up steel sections is avoided. 


The designing of armoured concrete girders and 
columns is somewhat difficult, but the propor- 
tioning of the concrete and iron bars depends on 
the fact that the latter must have the proper 
sectional area to resist all the tensile stresses in 


the beam or slab, and the disposition of the iron . 


bars is found from the fact that the value is in 
direct proportion to their distance from the 
neutral axis. The formula for calculating the 
influence of the moment M on a given section 
of ferro-concrete at a distance y from the 


neutral axis = a ao where a represents the 


ratio of the co-efficients of elasticity in iron and 
concrete. The co-efficient of elasticity of iron 


| is 12,500 tons per sq. in., and that of concrete 


has been determined at 1,250 tons per sq. in., 
so that a, the ratio between the co-efficients, = 
10. All the tensile stresses are calculated to be 


’ taken up by the iron bars, but at the same time 


FIG. 1. SECTION THROUGH A-B, FIG. 2, 

the stresses should not exceed the limits. of 
elasticity of the concrete, or cracks will result. 
The breaking strain of concrete in compression 
mixed in the proportions used in ferro-con- 
crete is between 3,0001b. and 4,000lb. per 
sq. in, and the safe load is usually taken at 
about 4001b. per sq. in, or may be safely 
increased to 5501b. per sq. in. The safe tensile 
load on the iron bars is 6°5 to 7 tons per 
sq. in. It might be thought that the adhesion 
between the iron and the concrete would be 


| destroyed by changes in temperature, but this 


has been proved not to be so, for the co-efficients 
of expansion and contraction have been demon- 
strated by M. Durand-Claye, Chief Engineer of 
the French Ponts and Chaussées, to be identical 
to the fifth decimal. The adherence between 
steel and concrete is estimated by Professors 
Baushinger and Ritter at 570lbs. per sq. in. 


SECTION THROUGH BEAM. 


With regard to the all-important point of the 
preservation of steel when encased in concrete, 
experiments have gone to show that oxidization 
does not occur even after many years subjection 
to sea-water. 

A very material advantage of ferro-con- 
crete is that buildings constructed of it have 
an almost entire absence of vibration, a fact 
of the greatest importance in factories, work- 
shops, &c., which carry machinery. This is 
especially valuable in bridges. Very severe tests 
have been made on this point, and we may 
give particulars of one carried out recently in 
Paris by the engineers of the Paris and Orleans 
Railway Co., at their electric work at Austerlitz 
Station. Two floors had been constructed, one 
in ferro-concrete, the other with girders and 
brick arches, each with the same bearing and 
calculated for a similar free load, ‘These floors 
were tested in order to ascertain the result of 
shocks. The dead weight 
of the floors were: Iron 
and brick floor, 100lbs. per 
sq. ft.; ferro-concrete floor, 
62lbs. per sq. ft. A weight 
of 112lbs. dropped from a 
height of 6ft. 6in. on the 
iron and brick floor pro- 
duced vibrations of 4%in. 
amplitude, lasting two 
seconds, while a weight of 
220lbs. falling 13ft. on to FIG. 
the ferro-concrete floor 


} 


only caused vibrations of j;in., lasting #ths of 
a second. Considering the dead weight of the 
floors, the value of the weight, and the height 
from which it fell, also the extent and dura- 
tion of the vibration, this experiment needs no © 
further comment, : 

Tests have also been made which show that 
the strength of ferro-concrete construction is 
practically unimpared by fire, even when water 
is turned on from a fire hose on the heated 
walls and floors, 

It is surprising, in view of the advantages offered 
by this system, that it has been so slow in making 
its way in this country. Probably this is because 


| there have not been any firms in this country 


| until recent years who undertook ferro-concrete 
| construction, and from a want of knowledge 


| lished over here. 


AXIS OF 


among engineers and architects of the principles 
upon which ferro-concrete is designed. There 
are now, however, one or two branches of large 
Continental ferro-concrete building firms estab- 
Chief of the systems of ferro- 


TENS/ON 


concrete construction is the Hennebique, which 
gained the Grand Prix at the Paris Exhibition 
in 1900 for itsinventor, M. Hennebique, of Paris. 
M. Hennebique’s patents are being worked in 
this country by Mr. L. G. Mouchel, M.Inst.C.K. of 
France, who has recently published a large © 
pamphlet explaining the Hennebique system, and 
giving particulars of tests, &c. The volume is 
well illustrated, and the large number of examples 
show how extensively the system has been 
applied. 

The special features of the Hennebique 
system are as follows:—In a beam of ferro- 
concrete the axis of compression is at the top 
and the axis of tension below (see Fig. 1), 
exactly as happens in a rolled steel joist, as shown 
onthe left of the illustration. Now, inthe ferro- 
concrete the compression is resisted by concrete 
and the tension by the iron bars. But concrete 
would not alone suffice to form the web 
(still comparing the fcrro-concrete beam 
to a rolled joist), as it might be subject 
to tension and slipping. M. Hennebique 
has therefore devised the system of dis- 
tributing stirrups along the whole length 
of the beam, which, embedded in the core of 
concrete, and connected intimately with 
the upper and lower portions of the beam, 
makes a solid and compact girder capable 
of bearing the hzaviest loads, These stir- 
_ Tups are formed of hoop-iron of a proper 
gauge and width ; and can be seen in section 
in Fig. 1, which is an example of a beam 
designed to resist the maximum bending mo- 
ment, which occurs at AB in Fig. 2, the cross- 
section at this point being asin Fig, 1. The 
cross-section for resisting the maximum shear- 
ing thrust which occurs at ED in Fig. 2 is 
shown in Fig. 3. The tension bars are of two 
kinds, namely, straight bars parallel to the 
lower face of the beam, and bent or cranked 
bars placed over them, but in the same vertical 
plane. The bent bars, taken in connection 
with the straight bars and the stirrups (the 
latter being placed closer together at the 
ends of the beam), constitute an indeformable 
triangle, and the resistance afforded to shearing 
strain thus increases near the supports, i.e, 
where this strain reaches its maximum. A 


beam so formed is very similar to a timber beam 
trussed with iron tie-rods and brackets. 


Fig. 2 
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3. SECTION THROUGH E-D, FIG. 2, RESISTING THE MAXIMUM 


SHEARING STRESS. 
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shows this arrangement, and is a longi-- 
tudinal section of a continuous Henne- 
bique beam. Fig. 4 shows the respec- 
tive positions of bars and stirrups, and 
how any bending strains of the lower 
bars become transmitted to the upper 
part of the beam and transformed and dis- / 
tributed in the way of compressive strains /=.: 
inthe mass of the concrete. Fig. 5 shows 

a cross-section through this beam, show- 

ing in a longitudinal section above it the 

floor constructed in a precisely similar 
manner to the beam. For heavy loads 

a main beam supports a secondary one, 

which receives the flat beam constituting 

the floor. This complex arrangement of 
main and subsidiary beams and floor is 
shown more clearly in Fig.6. The beams 
and floor, it will be seep, form a mono- 
lithic mass, the whole series being joined 
together so as to form a continuous beam 
without scarf or joint. For ordinary pur- 
poses the flat beam described constitutes 
an excellent floor in itself without the 
aid of main or secondary beams, but for 
floors of warehouses sustaining heavy 
loads, or for large buildings, when it is 
necessary to minimise the number of 
supportsor columns, beams become neces- 
sary. This form of floor presents a good 
ceiling for the purpose of decoration, 
either to be moulded and panelled in 
plaster or left plain, and simply whitened 
or coloured. The pillars or columns are 
constructed on the same principle their 
’ form being shown in Figs, 4and 6; they 
can be moulded to almost any shape. 
They offer enormous resistance to oblique 
strains. 

To demonstrate the value of the stirrups used 
in the Hennebique system, two sample beams 
were made exactly with the same quantity of 
materials, but the one with and the other with- 
out stirrups, and were subjected to similar loads 
until one or the other showed signs of cracks, 
Needless to say, the beam without stirrups gave 
this sign first. On the load being increased the 
concrete broke away in lumps from the beam 
without stirrups from around the tension bars, 
leaving them exposed, whereas under the same 
load the beam with stirrups showed only small 
vertical fissures which did not practically en- 
danger its safety. 

The illustration on the next page shows, 
when in course of construction, the first floor 
of a large cold-storage warehouse recently 
erected on the Hennebique system for the 
Southampton Cold Storage and Lairage Co., Ltd. 
This, taken from a photograpb, show very 
clearly the way the system is carried out. 
We give elevations, sections and plan of 
the bridge of Chatellerault, over the 
River Vienne (see p. 387), which is 
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FIG. 4. 


JUNCTION 


OF 


TWO BEAMS AND PILLAR, 


FIG. 5. 


The bridge was then subjected to a serics of 
trials under the direction of Engineer Aubin, of 
the Ponts and Chaussées. The tests by dead 


weight were conducted in the following manner:— | 
Each bay was loaded over its total length, then | 


on each half,and then on the middle. This load 
was formed of moist sand at the rate of 165lbs, 
per gq. ft. on the road bed and 123lbs. on the side- 
walk. The official report of the trials states 
that : ‘* The maxima of depressions were +in. for 
the arch of the left shore, ;Zin. for the arch of 
the right shore, and }3in, for the central arch. 
The mean depression of the lateral arches zs'55 of 
the span, and for the central arch only soos: 


When the superloads were removed and the | 


bridge completely cleared the arches returned 
exactly to their original position.’ Then the 
bridge was tested with a moving load composed 
of : one steam-roller of sixteen tons, two two- 
axled carts of sixteen tons, six single-axle carts 
of eight tons, which, together with the teams, 
gave a total weight of about forty tons passing 


built of ferro-concrete ; foundations, 
piers, abutments, arches and floor were 
all made of ferro-concrete. The total 
length of the bridge is 443ft., and is 
composed of three spans—two lateral 
ones of 135ft. with a rise of 13ft., and 
a central span of 164ft. with a rise of 
15ft. 8in. Four arches in ferro-con- 
crete, 20in, high, bear, by means of 
braces Sin. by 8in., the floor of 25ft. 
width. The sidewalks are partly car- 
1ied on cantilevers. 

To give an idea of the lightness of 
this structure, we may say that in the 
central arch the total thickness at the 
centre is only 28in. The foundations 
of this bridge were very simple, the 
caleareous rock being found at 5ft. 
below water-mark. The piers and 
abutments are constituted of four 
braces corresponding to the arches, 
and connected by a curtain in concrete 
of 5in, thickness, which give them their 
external shape. They are filled in with weak 
concrete of hydraulic lime, The calculations 
were based on the supposition that the bridge 
would have to bear a load equal to the passage 
of two files of two-axled carts weighing sixteen 
tons each, the sidewalks bearing at the same 
time a dead weight of 100lbs. per sq. ft. The 
centering being placed, and the foundations 
ready, the concreting was begun on August 
15th, 1899. It was completed by November 5th, 
and the centering was removed on the following 
December oth. 


SKETCH SHOWING ARRANGEMENT OE BEAMS, 
COLUMNS AND FLOOR, 


simultaneously on the bridge, the sidewalks of 
which bore, in addition, a load of 80lbs. per sq. ft. 

As a further test, 250 infantrymen were made 
to cross the bridge in a body, first at cadenced 
step, then in double-quick time. After this the 
steam-roller was passed over the platform, upon 
which cleats of wood 2in. thick were strewn, in 
order to produce a series of shocks. All these 
the bridge successfully withstood, the maxima of 
depressions attained not exceeding go55 of the 


length of the arches, and the deformations of the 
arch with regard to its median line always ~ 


CROSS-SECTION THROUGH BEAM. 


remained inferior to those caused by the dead 
weight tests. There never was any permanent 
deformation. But the most remarkable fact that 
was ascertained in the course of these trials was 
the solidarity between the three arches, so that 
the load which caused a deflection in one of 
them caused at the same time a raising up of 
the contiguous arch. The dead weight of this 
bridge, all told, is only 250\bs. per sq. ft., and 
has cost Jess than £8,000 to construct. 

Concrete piles constructed on the Hennebique 
system possess the following advantages :—They 
can be moulded to any length and section, and 
can be driven as a continuous pile or sheet pile, 
without scarfing, practically to any depth, and 
do not decay. The sheet piles form a wall 
without a single horizontal joint, which can be 
calculated to resist any pressure that can be 
brought to bear upon it. On each side of the 
sheet piles is a semicircular groove which forms 
a cylinder with the groove in the next pile, 
which is filled with concrete, thus joining the 
piles together and making a water-tight wall. 
Their resistance to the impact of a falling 
monkey is only about half that of timber piles. 

We give the illustration of the cotton spinning 
mill at Lille (see next paze) as an example of 
logical design in this new method of construction. 
Ifthe attempt is made to imitate other forms of 
construction, or toadapt this system to the narrow 
bounds of the styles, it will be doomed to failure 
from the first. If the construction is frankly 
acknowledged, as in this example, the results 
will be satisfactory. 

Our illustrations for this article are all taken 
from the pamphlet on the Hennebique system 
to which we have referred. The London address 
of Mr. L. G. Mouchel is 38, Victoria Street, 
Westminster, S.W., but he has branches at 
Grosvenor Chambers, 16, Deansgate, Manchester, 
and Maritime Chambers, Southampton. 


A New Parochial Hall and Institute for St. 
Martin’s, Potternewton, has been erected at a cost 
of between £3,000 and £4,000, from the plans of 
Mr, Percy Robinson, selected in a limited com- 
petition. Of Morley stone, and designed in a 
free treatment of Gothic, the building will front 
into North Road, immediately opposite the 
church. The accommodation on the ground 
floor will comprise five classrooms and a lecture 
room or gymnasium 36ft. by 26ft. On the first 
floor there will be a much larger hall, 80ft. by 
36ft., which may be used for meetings, entertain- 
ments and other purposes. The hall will be 
fitted up with a stage and dressing-rooms. A 
house for the caretaker also forms part of the 
main building, 
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CRANTOCK CHURCH. 


Restored by Mr. Edmund Sedding. 


FI\HE church of St. Crantock, near Newquay, 

has now been reopened after a thorough 
restoration by Mr. Edmund Sedding, architect, of 
Plymouth. Unlike Cornish churches generally, 
the nave has no aisles; its length is 52ft., the 
width being one-third of its length. At the east 
end it branches out into shallow transepts. and 
at this point the original Norman plan stops. 
The central tower fell into a ruinous condition 
in the fourteenth century (the date of the exist- 
ing chancel arches), and that something was 
done at this time an examination of the walls 
clearly shows, but eventually the tower fell to 
the ground. 

The transept arches, as they stand at present, 
are rough examples of seventecnth-century work. 
The chancel (or, rather, the choir, for it was a 
collegiate church) measures 44ft. in length by 
16ft. in width, the total width, including the 
aisles, being 40ft. The aisles of the original 
Norman choir were narrower than the present 
aisles. The remains of that Norman church 
are scanty, consisting of the north transept 
buttresses, part of a doorway leading from this 
transept to the collegiate buildings, the jambs of 
the arches between the transepts and the chancel 
aisles, and part of the central tower arch and 
piers. The lower part of the western tower was 
built in the thirteenth century, the upper stages 
being two centuries later. These walls were in 
a most dangerous condition, but they have been 
very carefully dealt with by rebuilding a great 
portion from the inside, in order that the out- 
side weather-stained appearance may remain 
undisturbed. The choir, with its aisles, was re- 
built in the fourteenth century. There is no 
old carved work either in the fourteenth-century 
roof of the nave or in the fifteenth-century roof 
of the choir: but some rudely-executed carving 
appears in the five remaining uprights of the 
chancel screen which have been reused in the 
restoration of the rood screen. However, the 
old church must have been rich in carved work, 
both in stone and wood, for parts of carved 
seats, screens and scme sculptured figures have 
been dug up from under the floors, 

The greatest care has been exercised to retain 
everything of medizval interest, but much had 
been wholly destroyed or carried away. No old 
tracery remained in any of the windows. The 


east window of the south choir aisle has been 
restored from four pieces of tracery found 
buried in the wall in a corner of the building, 
which had long been utilised as a Jumber corner 
by the caretaker, 


The roofs have been repaired 


COTTON SPINNING MILL AT LILLE, FRANCE (FERRO-CONCRETE 
CONSTRUCTION). 


in situ, and many were the owls’ nests that were 
removed from the chancel. 

The pavements of the chancel and Lady 
Chapel are of variously-coloured marbles. The 
100fs have been panelled and enriched with 
carving, parts being picked out in gold. The 
sanctuary walls have been panelled in the best 
oak, the tracery being surmounted with a cove. 


COLD STORES AT SOUTHAMPTON: CONSTRUCTION OF THE FIRST FLOOR, 


The! reredos consists 
of a series of niches, 
with gilt canopies, the 
whole being crowned 
with deep cresting. 


richly-carved _ stalls 
are the remains of 
the valuable 
teenth-century par- 
close screens, which 
have been most care- 
fully repaired. The 
vicars desk-end is 
cut out of a solid 
piece of oak 6in. 
thick. The top, or 
“poppy head,” is 
treated in an original 
manner, and has a 
dove with a shaving 
in its beak, the em- 
blem of St. Crantock. 
enclosed in pierced 
foliage work. The 
fourteen stalls have 
carved misereres. The 
high altar is panelled, 
which terminates ina 
series of vine-leaved 
canopies, The Lady 
Chapel altar is a 
restoration of the 
original stone one, 
The front consists of 
tracery and carving 
in white alabaster. 
The form of the 
new rood screen is 
founded on the six 


shafts that were 
found in situ in 
recent years sur- 
mounted by large 


painted balls, which 
were placed there as 
terminals. The screen 
is of thiiteen bays, 
and has the fan- 
shaped cove projec- 
tion about 2ft. The 


| baleony has been made more open in effect, in 


order that the east window, with its coloured glass, 


may be seen through it. Inthe niches are four- 
teen saints, the canopies over being gilt. The rood 
figures were carved in Germany by a craftsman 
who takes part in the “Passion Play.’ Only 
two carved oak desks have as yet been placed in 
the nave, but it is intended to replace the chairs 
with carved bench ends of medizval form. <A 
well-cut figure of the patron saint fills a 
niche in the north wall opposite the south 
door, the work of Mr. Hitch, of London, 
who also carved the Calvary in tbe transept 
gable. The carved woodwork is by Mr. 
Rashleigh Pinwill, of Plymouth, The 
building has been carefully repaired and 
restored by Mr. Nicholls, near Launceston, 
under the direction of Mr. Sedding. 


A New Liberal Club at Bulwell is being 
erected in Highbury Road, which wiil 
‘| involve an outlay of about £2,000. Mr. W. 
| B. Starr, of St. Peter's Gate, Nottingham, is 
|| the architect, and Messrs. John Hutchinson 

}| & Son, of Gordon Road, Nottingham, are the 
contractors. The building will be two 
storeys in height and will be constructed of 


The entrance will be at the side, the hall 
being 17ft. by 12ft. On the ground floor 
will be a billiard-room, measuring 46ft. by 
23ft., and in the basement underneath will 
be a skittle-alley of the same dimensions, 
together with eating-rooms and the cellars. 


bar, the reading-room (17ft. by 13ft, 6in.), 
| cloak-room, &c. On the first floor will be 
the assembly hall, which will accommodate 
about 300 persons; in addition to which 
| there will 
rooms. Provision will also be made for 
a caretaker, whose apartmeuts will be 
at the rear of the club premises and 
approached through a passage on the 
ground floor, 


At the back of the — 


four- — 


bricks, with stone dressings and a tiled roof. — 


There will also be on the ground floor the 


be committee and retiring — 
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Keystones. 


Rodin’s * Pensée.”"—The Luxembourg Museum 
‘has received the work by Rodin called * Pensée,” 
representing the head of a young woman 
emerging from a block of white marble. 


Mr. A. H. Christie, who has been appointed by 
the Technical Education Board of the London 
County Council as Inspector of Art Schools and 
Classics, is a professional designer of furniture, 
upholstery, metal work, wallpapers, &c. He has 
been employed as teacher of design at the 
Council’s Central School of Arts and Crafts, and 
_ has had a considerable experience in connectiow 
with art education in London. 


Burns’s Cottage—A serious fire, which for 
some time threatened toinclude Burns’s cottage at 
Alloway, took place there on Thursday last, when 
a block of four thatched cottages situated on the 
public road directly opposite Burns’s cottage 
were burned to the ground, Fortunately the 
wind was not blowing in the direction of the 
cottage ; otherwise, being also thatched, it would 
have been impossible to save it, The damage to 
the buildings, estimated at about £1,000, is 
covered by insurance. The fire originated in 
one of the chimneys. 


New Washing-Houses in Dundee were opened 
Jast week. They are situated at Constable 
Street and at Caldrum Street. The accommo- 
dation consists of forty washing-stalls, each 
provided with two washtubs, a boiling tub, a 
wringer and a drying-horse; a blanket-room 
with six drying-horses ; a mangle-room with two 
mangles, and the other necessary apartments— 
office, waiting-room, boiler-house accommoda- 
tion, Xe. On the floor above there are 
eighteen bath-rooms. The total cost of the 
washing-houses and baths at Caldrum Street 
was £5,746. 


Devon and Exeter Architectural Society.—At the 
jnvitation of Mr. Silvanus Trevail, F.R.1.B.A., 
the members of this Society recently paid a visit 
to Truro. The new stone viaducts to the east of 
the station, which are to replace the picturesque 
but antiquated wooden structures, first claimed 
attention (Messrs. Relf & Son, of Plymouth, 
executed the work). Visits were afterwards paid 
to Kenwyn Church, the Passmore Edwards Free 
Library and County Technical Schools (designed 
by Mr. Trevail), St. Mary’s Wesleyan Chapel 
and School, the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
and, lastly, to the Cathedral work. Luncheon 
was provided later at Mr. Trevail’s house in 
Lemon Street. 


New Synagogue and Schools at Hull.—These 
buildings are proposed to be erected on a site 
in Osborne Street. Messrs. Ansdell & Cox, of 
Hull, are the architects. The synagogue is to be 
built at the north end of the site, and will be a 
large building, with seating accommodation for 
500 persons on the ground floor, and 300 persons 
on the galleries, The schoolrooms, vestry, large 
hall, &c., are to be erected at the front of the 
site. These buildings will contain a vestry, 
several good classrooms, entrance halls, stair- 
cases, ladies and gentlemen’s lavatories, and side 
entrances on the ground floor, also a large 
assembly hall (60ft. by 32ft.) on the first 
floor and two good club-rooms on the second 
floor. 


A New Wesleyan Church at Durham is being 
built on a site adjoining the Shire Hallin Old 
Elvet. The church is in the Decorated style, 
with a tower and spire rising to a height of 
100ft. It consists of nave, transepts, choir and 
organ-chamber, and will have accommodation 
for about 500 persons on the ground floor, in- 
cluding the choir, and 120 in the gallery, which 
is placed at the front end of the church. There 
is direct access from the ehurch to the school, 
which consists of an assembly room with infants’ 
room and classrooms grouped around. The 
scheme also comprises a ladies’ room, kitchen, 
vestries and a large guild room, the last-named 
on an upper floor. Ample lavatory accommo- 
dation is provided. The interior woodwork of 
the pews and open waggon-headed roof will be 
pitch-pine. The tracery windows, filled with 
ornamental leaded lights, form a pleasing feature 
of the design. The cost of the buildings will be 
about £7,200. Messrs. W. J. Morley & Son, of 
Bradford, are the architects. 


The Rhodes Memorial Fund now amounts to 
£3,800, 


A New Organ has been built by Messrs. Hele 
& Co, of Plymouth, for St. James’s Church, 
Torpoint. 

The Failure of Mr. Frederick Goodall, R.A., was 
announced at the London Bankruptcy Court last 
week, 

Gladstone Memorials.—On Wednesday last the 
last of the series of memorials to Mr, and Mrs. 
W. KE. Gladstone at St. Matthew's Church, 
Buckley, were dedicated. Last year a chancel 
was erected in memory of Mr. Gladstone. 
Wednesday’s dedication had reference to a 
baptistery, a window, apeal of eight bells, a new 
porch and a clock. 

No Statuary for Blackfriars Bridge.—The Bridge 
House Estates Committee of the Corporation of 
London, to whom the question was referred of 
completing the original design of Blackfriars 
Bridge by the erection of suitable statuary on 
four pedestals of the bridge in commemoration 
of the coronation of His Majesty, reported last 
week to the Corporation that they were advised 
by the law officers that the funds of the estate 
could not be used for such a purpose. The 
reference to the committee was discharged. 


A New Church at Derby is being erected for the 
district immediately surrounding Shaftesbury 
Crescent.. The building will be of brick with 
facings of Matlock stone, The walls are of best 
red pressed bricks, and above the damp course 
are a few layers of Welsh bricks, which will 
assist in the prevention of damp rising. The 
roof is of open woodwork, the lining of orna- 
mental work being of pine. OUver the match- 
board lining is to be placed a layer of felt and 
then the slates. The church will be well-lighted 
and there will be a spacious organ chamber and 
a good chancel. The architect is Mr. E. R. 
Ridgway, of Long Eaton, and the contractors 
are Messrs. Walker & Slater, of Derby. 


The Royal Archeological Institute held its 
annual.meeting at Southampton last week. 
Lord Montague, the president of the meeting, 
‘said that while much had been done to pres2rve 
the old walls at Southampton and make them 
more accessible, he could not help thinking that 
they could be further opened up and that the 
various erections placed against them should be 
removed. From an esthetic point of view it 
was a pity that there was likely to be a railway 
so close to the walls which would spoil very 
much the view that was now obtained from 
them. He also regretted that a tram line should 
have been brought through tue magnificent Bar- 
gate, and he viewed with disfavour the erection 
of buildings which had shut out the view from 
the town quay. At the same time, other things 
had been excellently preserved, notably Tudor 
House—in that case by private munificence. 

New Buildings in Durban, Natal.— Amongst the 
many new buildings just erected in Durban, 


largely due to the impetus given by the late | 


war, are the printing works of Mr. G. A. Riches, 
immediately opposite to St. Cyprian’s church. 
The building is three storeys high and is de- 
signed :n the Italian Renaissance style. The 
main pilasters are of the Corinthian order, the 
whole surmounted by a bold cornice and massive 
balustrades. The feature of the building is, 
perhaps, the angle tower, which is surmounted 
by an octagonal domical lantern. The architect 
was Mr. Arthur Fyfe, of Durban. The brick 
and stonework have been carried out by Messrs. 
Cornelius & Hollis; the joinery by Mr. J. B, 
McCarthy; the plumber’s work by Messrs, 
Allanson & Summer, whilst Mr. 8S. P. Smith 
has been responsible for the painting and 
glazing. The modelling of the ornamental 
plasterwork is by Mr. Paul Knowbech. The 
flat fireproof roof is laid with Hansler’s vul- 
canite cement, for which Mr, R. R. Muller, of 
Durban, is the local agent. In a niche in the 
tower stands a life-size female statue in Portland 
stone, symbolical of the engraver’s craft. It is 
from the studies of Messrs, Harry Hems & Sons, 
of Exeter.—Amongst other prominent premises 
recently erected in Durban may be noted the new 
Durban Club, the Esplanade Buildings and the 
Marine Hotel—all of which have main frontages 
to the Indian Ocean—whilst extensive premises 
are at present being erected in Gardiner Street 
for Messrs. Beningfield & Sons, as well as for 


Messrs. 8, Butcher & Sons, in West Street. 


At St. Mary’s Church, Wallingford, an alabaster 
altar rail and steps have been added in memory 
of the late Mr. Hedge. 

Hall-i’th’-Wood, near Bolton, was formally 
opened as a technological museum on Wednesday 
last by Mr. W. H. Lever. 

A Roman Catholic Church at Shirehampton is to 
be built at a cost of about £3,000, The architect 
is Mr. D. Webb, of Salisbury. 

St. Anne’s New Roman Catholic» Cathedral at 
Leeds, which, with the school buildings, is to cost 
£78,000, is rapidly rising, and on Saturday the 
« first? corner stone was laid. 

Aldershot Municipal Buildings Competition.—The 
Aldershot Council has decided to adopt the plans 
to which the first prize was awarded by the 
assessor. These plans were submitted by Mr. C. 
E. Hutchinson, of Bedford Row, London. The 
second premiated designs were by Mr. Thomas 
Davison, A.R.I.B.A., and the third by Messrs. 
Coggin & Wallis, both of London. 

Tne Royal Aquarium, which has been purchased 
out of the Wesleyan Twentieth-Century Fuad, 
was opened in January, 1876. The site measures 
100,000 sq. ft., 40,000 sq. ft. of which will be 
used for the erection of a large building con- 
taining a hall to accommodate 3,000 persons, 
another to seat 1,000 persons, provision for a 
library and a home for the various departments 
of Methodism. 

New Church of St. Peter, Birmingham.—The 
Bishop of Worcester recently consecrated the 
new church of St. Peter, which has been erected 
in George Street West at its junction with 
Spring Hill, Birmingham, Mr, Frank Barlow 
Osborn is the architect. The style is Harly 
Perpendicular, and the materials used are red 
brick internally and externally, with Hollington 
stone arcades, windows and dressings, the roofs 
being covered with tiles, Messrs. W. Sapcote & 
Sons, of Birmingham, were the contractors. 

R.I.B.A. Examinations.— Che number of failures 
in each subject of the Final Examination re- 
cently held by the Royal Institute of British 
Architects was as foliows :— 


I. Design - - - - 23 
II. Mouldings and Ornament - 18 
ILI. Building Materials - - 16 
IV. Principles of Hygiene - - 10 
V. Specifications - - Bs 


VI. Construction, Foundations, &e. 15 

VII. Construction, Iron and Steel, &c, 16 
In the pass list given on p. 370 of our last 
issue the name of Mr. Alfred C. Bossom was 
erroneously spelt ‘‘ Bosson.” 

The Disaster at All Souls’ Church, Langham 
Place.—In connection with the fatal accident 
which occurred on July 10th at Langham Place 
through the falling of a piece of coping from the 
balustrade of All Souls’ Church, the Building Act 
Committee of the London County Council report 
that they have given instructions for the recom- 
mendations uf the coroner’s jury to be noted for 
consideration in connection with the general 
question of the amendment of the London 
Building Acts. The structure has been surveyed 
in pursuance of powers relating to dangerous 
structures, and arrangements are being made for 
the removal of the greater part, if not the whole, 
of the balustrades, and for replacing them in 
Portland stone, 

A Twentieth-Century Portfolio.—We give this 
name to the portfolio issued to architects by the 
Burmantofts Company because it is so essen- 
tially the product of the very latest enterprise 
and skill in production. The issue of trade 
catalogues is frequent enough to discount some- 
what heavily the best attempt at originality or 
excellence, and the Burmantofts Company has 
wisely refrained from issuing a catalogue. The 
book before us is rather a representation of 
what the Company has really done in various 
parts. It measares 2lin. by 17in., and is bound 
in olive-green leatner, with the Burmantofts 
monogram on the front. There is first one 
page of introductory matter, relating to faience, 
vitreous glazed terra-cotta and glazed bricks, 
and then the photographic illustrations are left 
to speak for themselves: they are of work 
executed throughout the United Kingdom, and 
include banks, insurance buildings, hotels, 
Turkish baths, museums and all kinds of public 
buildings. The volume is very well producea 
(in Leeds) and reflects great credit on the 
Burmantotts branch of the Leeds Fireclay 


| Company. 
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FIREPROOF CONSTRUCTION UNDER 
THE LONDON BUILDING ACTS. 


The Evidence of Two City Surveyors. 


Ar the continued hearing last Wednesday of 
the enquiry into the fatal fire in Queen 
Victoria Street Mr. E. Woodthorpe, architect 
and district surveyor for the northern division 
of the City, said he went over the premises in 
question the morning after the fire, and was 
surprised that so little damage had ‘been done 
‘to the structure. He came to the conclusion 
that there must have been some very inflam- 

mable materials inside. The provisions of the 
Building Act with regard to the protection of 
life from fire were few and inadequate. As far 
as he could see no statutory provision was con- 
travened in the construction of the building. 
A man could put a “dormer” on the slope of a 


would tumble into the street, and he would 
comply with the Act; and the Act only applied 
to a building having a parapet. There were 
many high buildings which were veritable death 
traps; and some alterations in the Acts, and 
stringent regulations, ought to be made. The 
Act of 1894 wag not retrospective. There must 
be hundreds of buildings in the City and thou- 
sands in tbe Metropolis to which the Act did 
did not apply. Section 63, as to the provision 
of means of escape in high buildings, was 
excellent, but it applied only to a few cases. 
The County Council had done an immense 
amount of good in seeing the regulations carried 
out, and had made themselves unpopular by 
doing so. 

Mr. Avory: Your know the Council have no 
inspectors to go round to see whether buildings 
are factories or not? Witness: Yes. The only 
inspectors are those of the Home Office, and the 
Council cannot move in regard to a building 
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prevention legislation requires revision, and 
must be made retrospective. 

Mr. E. Power, district surveyor for the 
southern division of the City, said that in 1889 
two openings in the party walls were made 
between No. 67 (the scene of the fire) and 
No. 69, Queen Victoria Street. He enquired 
about this, and was told that the buildings were 


in one occupation. He said, “What about 


No. 67?” and was told that Murdoch’s Nephews — 


(the occupants of the ground floor and basement 
of No. 67) were tenants of the General Electric 
Company. He replied that in that case the 
work could be done, and it was done, and was 
included in his return to the County Council. 


There was a lot of matchboarding in the build- — 


ing. He could not object to the construction 
under the Act of 1894. He further said he 
thought the exit on the roof was not sufficient, 
and that there should be a fireproof staircase 
from the top of the building to the bottom, but 


until it is reported to them as a factory. Fire- |! he had no power to require this. 


very high roof, from which dormer anyone 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 
A s) | | 
Parone WORE TO BE EXECUTED. | FOR WHOM. fROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BH OBTAINED, 
| BUILDING: 

July 31 | Manchester—Shed .. _ .. | Watch Committee ., at ae -» | W. H. Talbot, Town Hall, Manchester. 
an 31 |"Trnro— Alterations to Isolation Hospital | ‘22 .. | City Council .. 7 mie 50 -. | M. Lea, City Surveyor’s Office, Truro. 
” 31 | Faling— Lodge .. | Town Council .. ac Bt; fz -. | O. Jones, Engineer and Surveyor, Town Hall, Ealing, W. 
” 31 | Kensington—Alteration and Enlarging Workhouse .. | Guardians . “e -. | E. Flint, 80 Ooleman Street, H.O. 
” 31 | Southampton—Telegraph Office ., a & .. | Oommissioners of H. M. Works, &e. «+ | H.M. Office of Works, &c., Storey’s Gate, S.W. 
” 31 | Darlington—Houses.. 50 ee a Bo) SS W. Y. Dixon. Estate Office, Baltic Ohambers, West Hartlepool. 
» 31 | Trecastle, Brecon—Chancel, &e. .. Fe of .. | Vicar of Triangles .. at: ae -. | D. T. Isaac, Ruperra House, Brecon. 
” 31 | Bower—Renovation of Parish Ohurch .. 35 re John Robertson, Architect, Inverness. 
” 31 | Stonehaven—Additions to Mackie Academy | Governors . AG ee -. | Kelly & Nicol, 367 Union Street, Aberdeen. 
” 31 | Peterborough— Eatension of peureee Station | Electrical Committee - <4 ae -» | John O. Gill, Municipal Offices, Peterborough. 
” 31 | Orosland Moor—Two Houses - +. .. , Arthur Shaw, Architect, Golcar. 
” 31 | Bradford—Baths and Public Hall. | Corporation ., “ an or ++ | City Architect, Ohapel Lane, Bradford. 
” 31 | Bargoed—Schoolroom os ee ve oe ee Rev. D. Leyshon Evans, 21 Bristol Terrace, Bargoed. 
” 41 | Bethseda—School . ; Ra ae = John Jones, Bethseda. 
” 31 | Blaeprhondda—Ohapel ee ee . | J. Rees, Architect, Pentre. 

Aug, 1 | Oarlisle—Grand Stands, &e, $s: oe: | Race Stand Oo., Ltd. Ge . + | J. Graham, Architect, Bank Street. Oarlisle. 
” | | Brentwood—Fire Station -. | Urban District Oouncil ve oe -. | J. E. Fothergill, Surveyor, Towa Hall, Brentwood. 
” 1 Rotherham— Extensions to Generating Station .. | Oorporation ., oe e oe - | J. Platts, High Street, Rotherham. 
” 1 | Nottingham—Stables and Cottage ve -. | Corporation .. ee ue a0 | Arthur Brown, Guildhall, Nottingham. 
” 1 | Loughborough—Boiler-house, &c. « | Town Council ., ae ee ee -» | Edward Onions, Gasworks, Loughborough. 
” 1 Hull—Foundations in Victoria Square .. 503 .. | Corporation ,, ae ne oe +» | Joseph H. Hirst, Town Hatl, Hull. 
” 2 He)]msley—Widening Shaken Stone Bridge .. Hits «i —_—__ W. G. Bryning, S:rveyor, Northallerton. 
” 2 Oxford—Alterations to Sonning eles ne On .. | County Council ate aa aie - | H.J. Tollit. County Surveyor, Oxford. 
” 2 | Roscommon—Residence, &c. ; a -. | Guardiaus are ee a =| | dah ei pO Keefe, Workhouse, Roscommon, 
» 2 | Strensall—Six Houses _—_ | Albert Green, Strensall. 
” 2 | Windsor—Oemetery Wall .. ve oe ee Town Council... ee ee ee -» | Borough Surveycr, Windsor. 
” 2 Henshaw—Two Oottages .. ae ae ——— | N. J. Makepeace, Ramshaw Field. Bardon Mill. 
5 2 Edenderry—Repairs .. . | District Council 0 oe oe H. B. Waters, Oivil Eagineer, Edenderry. 
” 2 | Camborne—Erection and Completion of Residence -— | H. W. Collins, Architect, Walseddon, Redruth. 
” | Dundalk—Svores Building as 38 oe + | Great Northern Railway Co. (Ireland) .. | Hngineer-in-Ohief, Amiens Street, Dublin. 


| Seaford—Boundary Wall .. Urban District Oounci: 


ee o- ee ee sil ee oe ee 


B A. Miller, 3 Olinton Place, Seaford. 

W.G. Yonge. Town Hill, Larne. 

| Ban: Watts, Surveyor, Thorley, Bishop’s Stortford. 

QO. R. Pease, ‘Town Hall. Todmorden. 

| Thomas Winn & Sons, Architects, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 


Larne—Urinals | Urban District Oouucil oe Ne, 
Bishop’s Stortford—Additions to Isolation Hospital .. | Hospital Joint Committee .. 
Todmorden —Mortuary and Conveniences -. | Town Oouncil .. 


Leeds—Brewhouse, &c., at Central Station Hotel 


4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
4 
” 4 | Slough—Three Cottages - | Oounty Council aa ee we +» | R. J. Thomas, Oounty Hall, Aylesbury. 
” 5 | Ohester—Alterations to Upton Asylum.. . —— | H. Be-wick, County Architect, Chester. 
” 5 | Castlereagh—Villa .. . —— J. V. Brennan, Architect, Belfast Bank Ohbs., Oastlereazh, co. Dowa 
3 5 | Tottenham—Fire-Station Depot Buildings, &e. «- | Urban District Oouncil 36 we we ue H. Prescott, 712 High Road, Tottenham. 
” 5 St. stephens-by-Saltash—School Buildings .. «» | School Board .. ee oe -« | W. J. Carder, 8 * Atheneum Terrace. Plymouth. 
” 5 Burnham-on-Crouch—Engine House .. : .. | Urban District Council ee oe -. | E. Dilliway. Higb Street. Burnham-on-Orouch. 
» 5 — Sleaford—School se ve ° +» | High School Directors ee : +» | J. Olare. Architect, Sleaford. 
” 6 | Bradford—Store and Three Houses ee : +» | Co-operative Society, Ltd. .. ee +. | W. Rycroft, Architect, Bank Buildings, Manchester Road, Bradford. 
” 6 | Kinsale--Fourteen Oottages ae : 5 -- | Rural District Council a0 oe -. | R. Evans, Engineer, 53 South Mall, Cork. 
” 6 Merton, Surrey—Parish Offices .. os oe | Parish Council = . +» | H.G. Quartermain, Merton Park. 
” 4 Aman—School oe = oa oa oe Aberdare School Board oc +» | T. Roderick, Oliftoo Street, Aberdare. 
» 7 Firsby—Ohapel ae wo oe ee —-- H. Smith, Firsby, near Swegness, Lincs. 
9 7 Southend-on-sea—Oookery Centre 4 -» | School Board .. ae Wey: Hobbiss 67 High Strect, Southend-on-Sea. 
” S Yeovil—Dwelling-house  .. es +» | Rural District Council aA 0 ++ | No. 30 Kingston, Yeovil. 
” 9 | Hertford—Alterations to Lodge at Workhouse +. | Guardians : Fe : as -- | Russell Austin, 13 Villiers Street, Hertford. 
- 11 = Northallerton—Extensions to Shed Premises .. .. | J. Wilfrid & Sons .. é - ++» | Thomas Winn & Sons, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 
” ll  Ohesterfield— Infirmary, Nurses’ Home, &c. .. +» | Union Guardiaus Be - -» | Rollinson & Son, 13 Oorporation Street, Ohesterfield. 
” 11 ___ Bishop’s Stortford—Boundary Wall BF si +» | Gas Company .. oe ae we -. | Manager at the Works, Bishop’s Stortford. 
” il | Tywarareath, Cornwall—8chools.. oe oe - School Board .. we ae W. J. Samble, Hill House, Par Station, Cornwall. 
” 12 | Cabir,co. Tipperary... a ss we | New Crown Post Office +. ..  .. | H. Williams, Office of Public Works, Dublin. 
” 12 | Ipswich—Inland Revenue Office . .: -» | Commissioners.. = 4 | H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster. S.W. 
” 12 Manchester——Joiners’ Work and Tiling New Baths .. COxporation smile. mn comnnts « | General Superintendent, Osborne Street Baths, Manchester. 
” 14 Barnes—Infants’School .. School Board .. oe oe -» | O Junes, 50 Oannon Street, EO. 
” 15 rontypridd, Mon.—buildings, &e., "at Electric Station. Urban District Council : ae -. | Reginald P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
” 15 Mullingar—-College . *. -» | Rev. Dr.Gaffmey .. «2 Ge = O'Callaghan, i6 Nassau Street, Dublin. 
” 16 >wadlincote Baptist Church—Enlargements 55 ote! | O. Coulton, 88 Oxford Street, Ohurch Gresley. 
” 18 Abergavenny—Stone Bridge and Wall . é -- | Rural District Council ar Ac & John Gill, 4 Brecon Road, Aberzavenny. 
» 18 Cardiff—Basements, Foundations, &c., at As) lum 2; Corporation ., aie es 80 Oatley & Skinner, Edinburgh Ohambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
» 27 Newport, Mon.—Lunatic Asylum,, ‘ 5 +» | Corporation .. ae oe oe Borough Engineer, Tuwn Hall, Newport, Mon. 
| ENGINEERING: 
July 31 Staddlethorpe, Yorks--Widening Railw: oy ae .. | North-Eastern Railway Co... 40 ++ | W. J. Oudworth, Company's Engineer, York. 
A 31 Ramsgate—Sea-Detence Works . os +. | Uorporativuu ., oe ae ee Sral| a NAL OH Taylor, Borough Surveyor, Albion House, Ramsgate. 
= 31 London, S.W.—Self-propelled Lorry As .. | War Uftice on oe : +» | Director of Army Oontracts, War Office, Pall Mall, S.W. 
” 3l Pontypridd—Electrical Cables, &c. Se eis .. | Urban District Council 55 ae -» | R. P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster. 
” 3l | Hapton, Lanes—Electric Lighting = ae sath E. O’8hauaghnessy, 66 Hammone Terrace, Padiham. 
x es | Vigo. Spain— Water supply : he . | Oommercia! Intelligence Branch, Board of Trade, 50 Parliament St, 
” 31 | Farnworth, Lancs—Engine, &e. ., os .. | Urban District Oouncil ., 06 -« | J. D. Pember, Electricity Works Albert Road, Farnworth 
” 81 | Ohilworth, near Guildford— Reservoir se .. | Rural District Oouncil se ac -. | F,S, Courtney. Broad Sanctuary OUhambers, Westminster, S.W. 
” 31 | Leeds—Water Tanks oe oe . oe -. | Oity Oouncil .. ne : Oity Engineer’s Office, Leeds. 
” 31 | Truro—Electric Lighting he Ae .. | Electric Lighting Committee Aa +» | R. Dobell, Town Olerk, Truro. 
Ps 3L Manchester— Heating Police Station aa AA .. | Corporation Watch Oommittee .. -. | City Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 
” 31 Hambledon—Covered Reservoir .. . | Rural District Oouncil a we Sess Oourtney, Broad Sanctuary Obambers, Westminster, S.W. 
Aug, 1 Crofton to Shafton, Yorks—Construction of Railw ay. Lanes and Yorks Railway Co, ee + | Engineer, Hunt’s Bank, Manchester. 
» 1 | Dundee—Machine Tools, &c, sis Ae AG -. | Gas Commissioners ., ee +. Walter H. Tittensor, Dudhope Crescent Road, Dundee. 
= Zz Manchester— Switches Ac HG .. | Tramway Committee a8 50 - | J. M. Mefilroy, 55 Piccadilly, Manchester. 
” 2 Dorchester—Waterworks ., ae .. | Rural District Vouncil ie ee m F. W. Mager, Civil Engineer, Aldridge, Walsall. 
3 4 | Upholland—Headgear at Pumping Station ., «. | Urban District Council a6 aie 0 purveyor, Oouncil Offices, Upholland. 
” 5 | Richmond, Su:rey—Motor Truck ae -. | Main rewerage Board ae 4 - | Main Drainage Works, near Kew Gardens Station. 
5 d | Westport—Piling at Steamer Shed AG .. | Harbour Commissioners .,, A +» | Harbour Office, Westport, 


AND 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. — 


) a 7 =| Southend—Oburch, Clergy House, Hall, &c. -— O. H. J. Talmage, Southchurch Road, Warnor Square, Southend-on-Sea. 
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a — ——— Sore 
COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued. 
DATE OF | WORK TO BE EXEOUTED. FOR WHOM FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BB OBTAINED 
DELIVERY. ° F 
ENGINEE RING—cont. : 
Aug. 6 | Hove—Sea-Wall Improvement . | Corporation ., x .. | H. H. Scott, Borough Surveyor, Town Hall, Hove. 
, 6 Herne Bav—Excavating, Piling. &c., for Pavilion .. | Urban District Council A ¥,. W. J. Palmer. Town Hall Herne Bay. 
x 7 King William’s Town, Souta Africa—Plant .. oe sist ee Lighting and Cola Storage A. E. Booth & Oo., 16 New Union Street, Moorfields, London E.O. 
o., Lt 
* 7 | Ware—Lighting Streets Urban District Council es +» | G. H Gisby, Town Hall, Ware, Herts. 
Ss 9 Bethesda. Wales—Waterworks Alterations, &o. .. | Urban District Council Ae 4 +» | D. G. Davies, Olerk, Bank Ohambers, Bethesda, 
a 9 Olown Chesterfield —Sewer.. Ss a Rural District Council R E. Hazledine-Barber, Engineer. Hollin Hill, Clown. 
” 11 | Cardiff—Dredger .. : 5 a Ae Oardiff Railway Oo. .. 5 s Henry Ree, Engineer to the Oompany, Bute Dock, Oardiff. 
s 15 | London, 8.W.— Fconomisers a5, ae Oounty Council oe A es County Hall Spring Gardens, S.W. 
hs 19 Ilford— Tramway Watering Car .. Urban District Council ; .. | W. 0. O. Hawtayne, 9 Queen Street Place, London, E.O. 
” 21 | Selangor. Malay States—Electrical Plant and Materials | Orown Agents for Colonies .. -. | Orown Agents for the Colonies, Downing Street, S. W. 
a 21 Iikeston and Heanor —Waterworks if .. | Urban District Oouncil .. . | G. & F. W. Hodgson, Engineers, Loughborough. 
5 23 | Oolchester— Alterations to Pumps . oe i Town Council . aS . | O. E. Bland, Town Hall, Colchester. 
5 23 | Malvern—Flectricity Supply Works . 3 Urban District Council as : -. | H. P. Maybury, Engineer, Council House, Malvern. 
“J 24 | London—Dredging Thames an AD Conservancy ; .. | Thames Conservancy Offices, Victoria Embankment, H.O. 
Sept. 1 Valparaiso. Chile—Electric Tramwavs .. , ——— | Ohilian Consulate, 10 Lime Street. E O. 
“a 3 Leicester—Electrical Tramway Works .. Tramway Committee.. : - | E. G. Mawbey, Town Hall, Leicester. 
ia 4 Swansea—Hydraulic Accumulators, &c.. a .. | Harbour Trustees ., 3 - . | A. O. Schenk, Harbour Offices, Swansea, 
- 4 Swansea— Drawbridge Harbour Trustees ., ° ‘ «. | A. O. Schenk, Harbour Offices, Swansea. 
s 14 | St. Petersburg, Russia—2 Bridges o over River Neva Bs = The Delegation Municipale, St. Petersburg. 
4 15 = Tasmania—Electric Power Transmission | Mayor and Aldermen . -. | J. Terry & Oo., 7 Great Winchester Street, H.O, 
xtensions. 
a 15 | Cairo—Widening Canal... - .. | Ministry of Public Works ., - Inspector of Irrigation, Projects Oircle, Minia. 
fs 30 | Port Adelaide, South Australia—Harbour 2 me a Agent-General for South Australia, 1 Crosoy Square, London. 
IRON AND STEEL: 
July 31 | London. E.C.—Ironmongery. &c. .. aA ., | Metropolitan Asylums Board ‘ -. | T. D. Mann, Clerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, E.O. 
S 31 | Dewsbury—Oast-iron Pipes. &c. .. 5c .. | Lighting and Water Oommittee . -. | O. A. Oraven, Gasworks, Savile Town, Dewsbury. 
Aug. 1 Roston—Fence.. Aa on Burial Board .. fe F -.» | W.uH. Wheeler, 0.H., Market Place, Boston. 
“ 2 | Windsor—Fencing around Cemetery .. a .. | Town Council ., *s a . Borough Surveyor, Windsor. 
a 5 | Aldershot—Fencing, Wall. &c. ae Ln ., | Urban District Council ala 5 -» | Nelson I’. Dennis, A.M.I.0.E , Aldershot. 
Sept. 1 | London, 8.W.—Rails and Fishnlates .. os pig nada Agent-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Str eet, S.W. 
- Nodate. | Johannesburg—Manhole Covers ,Columns, Joists, &e., Municipality ., as Ae E, W. Carling & Oo., St. Dunstan’s Bldngs., St. Dunstan’s Hill, E.0. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING: 
July 31 | Glasgow—Painting Works Pye el .. ., | Corporation .. oe : .. | Office of Public Works. 64 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 
- 31 | Llandudno—Paints, Oils, &c. . e _, | Urban District Council : -- | A. Shelley, Town Offices, Littlehampton. 
~ 31 | London, E.0.—Plumber and Gas Fitter’s Stores, &c.., | Metropolitan Asylums Board . +. | T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board’s Offices, Embankment E.O. 
Aug. ] Oambridge—Painting ys ei _, | Market Oommittee ., ve an Borough Surveyor, Guildhall, Oambridge. 
” 1 Hastings—Painting Greenhouses, fens ee an ae Corporation ae = se | P. H. Palmer. Town Hall, Hastings. 
5 1 | Salford—Painting Workhouse .. te Guardians oe : . F. Townson, Union Offices, Eccles New Road, Salford. 
as 9 | Poplar, E.— —Painting, ée., at Town Hall” se , | Borough Oouncil : é : Harley Heckford, Couucil Offices, High Street, Poplar, London, E. 
¥ 11 | Jarrow—Repairing Lamps .. a ., | Urban Sanitary Authority .. . Borough surveyor, Acca House Jarrow. 
* 11 Leeds—Painting at Municipal Buildings Corporation ., *s : + Oity Kngineers, Town Hall, Leeds. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
July 31 | Ealing—Kerbing oa ap ive Ms a .. | Lown Oouncil . . 5 C. Jones, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Haling, W. 
” 31 Wanstead. Essex—Paving .. ee Urban District ‘Oouncil : -. | O. H. Brassey, Surveyor, Uouncil Odices, Wanstead. 
= 31 Baildon, Yorks— Limestone Urban District Council cto cj J. Bentley, Olerk, Baildon. 
aa 31 Bandon —Maiutenance of Roads *. x Rural District Oouncil we we A. Hayoes, Council Room, Bandon Workhouse. 
3 31 | Harrow—Making up ie an 5 .. | Urban District Oouncil : J. Percy Bennetts, Oouncil’s Engineer, Harrow. 
Aug. z Littlehampton—Steam Rolling “aa oa ae ., | Urban District Oouncil ae é .. | A. Shelley, Olerk, Town Offices, Littlehamptoa. 
“s 2 | Littlehampron—Flints +A .. | Urban District Oouncil i . .. | A. Shelley, Clerk, Towa Offices, Littlehampton. 
5 2 | Ohard- -Steam Rolling an Ae et As Rural District Oouncil oe 7 . | R. Stephens, District Surveyor, Ilminster. 
# 2 | Droxford—Haulage .. os + ‘3 ., | Rural District Council Ae ; .. | F. Olark, Olerk to the Uouncil, Bisnop’s Waltham. 
= 2 | Ramsbottom—Forming Street * Ba a2 .. | Urban District Oouncil 3 se .. | T. H. Bell Council Offices, Ramsbottom. 
Ps 2 | Walmer-Quartzite .. Sages | Urban District Oouncil .  . | H. W. Barker, Surveyor, Walmer. 
P 4 | Bishop Auckland-—Making- “up oa Ee afi .. | Rural District Council ‘ .. | O. Johnston, Crofton House, Bishop Auckland. 
as 6 | Epsom—Making-up .. eS ” = 3 ., | Rural District Council nn .. | T. BE. Ware, Surveyor, Waterloo toad, Epsom. 
= 6 | Hove--Granite Kerbing .. es i - .. | Borough 5 | H. H. Scott, Town Hall, Hove. 
6 Little Woolton—Macadam, &c. .. , - ., | Urban District “Oouncil . .. | Council’s Surveyor, Grange Lane, Gatacre, near Liverpool. 
” 7 | Wanstead, Essex--Granite Edge Kerb | Urban District Oouncil ., .. | O. A. Bressey, Surveyor, Vouncil Offices, Waastead, N.t. 
. 11 | Hitchin—Granite .. * a se Urban District Oouncil .. A .. | Council Offices, Town Hall, aitchin. 
mo 1 | Dford—Levelling Roads... ise ess Urban District Council —.. » ++ | Surveyor, Town Hall, Iitord. 
a 1L | Loughborough—Laying S'abs_ .. ao 30 .. | Town Council ., Re ‘ f .. | A. H Walker, Town Hatt, Loughborough. 
~ 12 Coveutry—Making-up ne es . a .. | Vorporation ., ee oe “ .. | Jd. KE. Swindlehurst, Sc. Mary's Hall, Ouventry. 
| SANITARY: 
July 31 Abingdon—Sewer ., a aa EA eo .. | Corporation .. oe ee -. | G. Winship, Civil Engineer, Abingdon. 
i 31 Truro—Sewer . : Kt < Ee Rural District Oouncil ar Ac A. E. Preston, Hagineer, Truro. 
| 31 Whickham—Sewerage Works ie = AR Urban District Uouncil a = .. | J.B. Renton, Parish Offices, Whickham, Durham. 
‘Aug. 2 Burton-on-Trent—Lime .. a ae Se Corporation .. - ee .. | @. T. Lynam, Town Hall, Burton-on-Trent. 
| 6 | Stanley—Sewer os oe oe ee .. | Urban District Uouncil oe oe .. | B. Massie, Tetley House, Wasefie.d. 
ex 9 | Olown, Chestertield—Sew er Rural District Oouncil we : .. | H. Hazledine-Bicber, Engineer, Hollin Hill, Olown. 
e+ 11 | London—Main Drain, &e., at Homerton Workhouse. . | Guardians Re oe es «s -. | J. Johuson, 47 Mark Laue, H.O, 
| 
TIMBER : | 
July 31 | Dewsbury—Batten Ends ., 43 ° ve -. | Guardians oe oe Master of the Workhouse, Dewsbury. 
31 | Salford— Floor boards AG ae os an .. | Lown Oouncil ., ae . .. | Borough Engineer, ‘Lown Hail, Sa ford. 
No date, Birmingham —Timber ie ae ee Be .. | School Board ., Hoe é .. | J. A. Palmer, Schoo! Board Otlice, Kdmund Street, Birmingham. 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. : 
DATE OF foe, 
DELIVERY DESIGNS KEQUIRED. AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
Aug. 1 Newtownards—Sewage Works Scheme ., oe oe . os H. M’Oartney, Olerk to the Oouncil, Newtownards (Ireland). 
2A 23 | Olacton-on-Sea—Schooil Board ee ee SSS O. E. White, Clerk to School Board, Wellesley Road, Olacton-on Sea. 
n 30 | Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings .. oo es £100, #50, £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
= 380 | Deptford, 8.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices” an ne £100, £75, £50. V. Orchard, Town Olerk, 20 Tanner’s Hill, Deptford, S.&. 
Sept, 1-14 St. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River Bi . St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 


i as 15 | Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings ., oe ee : £250, £150, £100. Town Olerk. Liverpool. 
es 16 | London, S.E.—Artizans’ Dwellings ., £100, £60, £40. F. Ryall, Town Olerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa Road, 8.E. 
a 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, ‘Baths, &. .. £200, £100, £50, W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.O. Otlices, Tottenham. 
| = 29 | Bideford—Municipal Offices and Public Library = = £30, hee W.E. Seldon, Towa Clerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford. 
Nov. 1 Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. | 2,000 Rs, H.N. Wright, Indian Oivil Service, Allahabad. [n-lia. 
Nodate. | Strathcona and 8. Arrica—Monument in Honour of Ounadian | (lait ¥’. Davidson, London and Lancs Buildings, Montreal, or Bank of Montreal, 
Soldiers. 22 Abchurch Lane, H.O, 
- Bristoi—Reference Library ., ee oe ae ae : E. J. Taylor, The Uouncil House, Bristol. 
» Grantham—Cottage Home .,, cafe oe. oe ae as £5 5s. Town Clerk, Grantham. 
” Barry—Municipal Buildiogs . Se £150, £100, £50. J. O. Pardoe, District Council Office, Barry. 
a Denvy Dale, Hudderstield— Hall and Schools we ae .. | (Rest. to * Local Archits.] | G. W. Moxon, Denby Dale. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. Robert Ibbotson. a well-known builder, of 
Blackburn, died recently, aged 75. He erected 
the School Board Offices, the Orange Hall, 
St. Luke’s Church and St. James’s Church. 


Australian Hardwood “ Combine."—A scheme 
by which eight Western Australian companies 
engaged in the hardwood trade are combined 
was agreed to last week at a meeting of the 
Millar’s Karri and Jarrah Forest Co. 


A Russian Building Scheme that Failed.—A few 
years ago a Russian architect, with the help of 
English capitalists, floated a company under 
the name of New Petersburg. Its capital of 
12,000,000 roubles was to be devoted to the 
building of a new and fashionable district, 
consisting of 800 six-storey mansions on the 
Neva island, Golodaj. The failure of the company 
has now been declared, and the sites already 
acquired on the island are to be sold by auction ; 
but, whatever may be the proceeds of the sale, 
the losses of the shareholders will probably 
reach 5,0C0,000 roubles. 


Builders’ Benevolent Institution.—The annual 
meeting of this institution was recently held at 
the offices, 31 and 32, Bedford Street, Strand, 
Mr, J. Carmichael presiding. The committee in 
their report stated that there had been a con- 
tinuation of the financial support they had 
received in the past. They hoped, however, to 
celebrate the Coronation by extending their 
benefactions, and that would require a larger 
income. There were now twenty-one men and 
twenty-seven women in receipt of pensions cf 
£39 and £27 per annum respectively. Major 
Brutton, after acting asthe secretary for twenty- 
seven years, was obliged to resign in consequence 
of bad health, and Mr. T. Costigan had been 
appointed his successor. Mr. W. Higgs was 
elected to fill the presidential chair for the year, 
in the place of Mr. Carmichael. 


Master-Builders’ Conference: The New Form of 
Contract.—The members of the National Federa- 
tion of Building Trade Employers of Great 
Britain and Ireland held a conference at 
Brighton last week. Several important matters 
were discussed, amongst which was the proposed 
new form of contract about to be issued by the 
Institute of Builders, and the following resolu- 
tion was adopted: “ That the form of contract 
ag issued by the Institute of Builders, and re- 
vised in order to afford opportunity (in the 
alternative) for the bills of quantities to form 
part of the contract, be adopted as the official 
form of contract for the National Federation.” 
The recent law case, Lord v. Bemrose, was also 
considered, and the following resolution adopted : 
“That a committee, consisting of the -president, 
vice-presidents and the presidents of the four 
centres be and is hereby appointed to take the 
best expert opinion obtainable on the case and 
report to the council as to the desirabllity of 
the Federation assisting Messrs. Ford & Co. to 
have the judgment of the Court of Appeal 
reviewed by the House of Lords.” 


Guaranteed Gearing — = 


ROBERT ADAMS, | 
60 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, S.E. 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 
System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


“ ADAMS’ SPECIAL ma 
CONTINUOUS GEARING” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE Lists ON APPLICATION. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


Hull Municipal School of Art.—A tender of 
£12,058 for the erection of this building was 
accepted last week by the Municipal Art 
Committee. 


Bedford Builders’ Association.—At a recent 
meeting of this Association the election of 
officers resulted as follows:—President, Mr, R. 
Black; vice-president, Mr. Alfred Corby ; 
secretary, Mr. R. Melcombe ; treasurer, Mr, C. 
Negus; committee—Messrs, A. HE. Pryor, B. 
Litchfield, sen., E. Casbeard, D. Francis, G. 
Harrison, F. Corby, J. Bartley, A. Connisbee, C. 
Melcombe and §. Freshwater. The member- 
ship fee was fixed at 5s. per annum, and the 
committee were instructed to formulate rules 
to be submitted to a general meeting. About 
forty builders have joined the Association. 


The Eddystone-Aberthaw Lime and Cement Co., 
Ltd., has been formed by a syndicate of Liverpool 
gentlemen, and will shortly be placed before the 
public as a promising investment, The Aberthaw 
district is situated near Cardiff, on the Bristol 


Channel, and for centuries its name has been- 


associated with the famous hydraulic lime pro- 
duced from the pebbles found in such abundance 
on the beach there, Smeaton used Aberthaw 
lime in the building of his great masterpiece, 
the Eddystone Lighthouse, in 1756-9 ; while 
the Bell Rock Lighthouse is another notable 
structure in which this product has been 
used, 

London County Council.—At last week’s meet- 
ing of the Council considerable discussion 
followed on the reception of the Finance 
Committee’s report. Mr. Beachcroft pointed 
out that in the agenda paper they found 
the Highways Committee recommending an 
expenditure of £2,500,000; the Improvements 
Committee, £334,000; the Main Drainage 
Committee, £200,000 (for two additional lines of 
sewers); the Parks Committee, £25,000 and 
£3,000 annually; the Asylums Committee, 
£9,000; the Fire Brigade Committee, £32,000 
and a small item amounting to £2,500; while to 
finish up there was the proposal for a county 
hall involving an expenditure of £900,000. He 
only desired to ask the chairman of the Finance 
Committee whether his Conimittee could suggest 
some regulation to avoid the scandal of the 
Council being asked to commit itself to huge 
capital liabilities at practically the last meeting 
when it was impossible that they should be 
properly discussed, Mr. Cousins said that at 
the previous meeting, when he protested against 
the spending of a large sum of money for 
building car sheds by the Works Department 
without any plans or specifications, he was told 
his action would cause delay. It was an 
example of what constantly happened at the 
Council. Matters of very great importance were 
brought forward at the last sitting, and then 
they were threatened that if they discussed 
them it would be said at the polls they were 
obstructing important business. They were 
being asked to vote away 34 millions of money 
with practically no opportunity of discussion.— 
The Bridges Committee reported upon a scheme 
for the erection of dwellings to rehouse the 
persons displaced by the construction of Rother- 


hithe Tunnel. It was proposed to provide 
accommodation for 340 persons in sixty-five tene| 
ments. The amount available for their erectior 
was £14,198, which left a capital deficiency o 
the erection of £1,398. to which must iency 
£1,000, the valuer’s estimate of the value of the 
land. Lvurd Welby moved as an amendment to 
refer the matter back, “with instructions to 
advertise the land for sale or letting, and 
if no satisfactory offer was received to follow 
the recommendation proposed.” This was 
agreed to. | 


WITTON HALL, BIRMINGHAM. | 


Wie HALL is a three-storey red-brick 
house, Georgian in appearance, which ha 
been altered so as to form the new home of the 
Penn Street Industrial School, Birmingham. The 
old floors are of oak, and some of the walls are 
lined with panelled-oak wainscot. Aninteresting 
feature is the old oak staircase with its moulded 
balustrade. In the alterations now completed, 
by removing several walls, &c., a large portio 
of the ground floor of the house-block has bee 
converted into a dining-hall 48ft. by 19ft., an 
on the floor above a dormitory of simila 
dimensions has been constructed accommoda 
ing twenty-six beds. The remainder of the 
house is now used as the superintendent’s resi: 
dence. The old scullery-wing has been extended 
its walls thickened and roof raised giving space 
on the ground floor for a new scullery, pantries, 
a boys’ lavatory with twenty-four basins, and a 
bath-house containing a bath iined with glazed 
white bricks and measuring 17ft. 6in. by 6ft 
6in. and 3ft. deep. The upper storey has a 
dormitory 61ft. by 17ft. 6in. accommodating 
twenty-nine beds, and a sick-room with ap 
independent staircase entrance for isolation, 
also a masters’ bathroom. The stable wing 
has been cleared out and made to accommodate 
carpenters’, shoemakers’ and tailors’ workshops, 
washhouse, laundry and store-room. A new 
wing has been erected on the south-east side of 
the house containing the schoolroom, 38ft. by 
24ft. by 16ft. high, to be used also as a 
gymnasium, the principal staircase, and a 
dormitory over the schoolroom (38ft. by 24ft.) 

accommodating twenty-five beds, A one-storey 
wing has also been added containing the office 
for superintendent and committee and an 
officers’ sitting room. A playground has been’ 

formed in the rear and a play-shed 64ft. by 16ft. ; 
the latter willeventually beenclosed, The builds 
ings are warmed by hot water on the low. 
pressure system, supplied by Messrs. Benjamin 

Parker, Ltd., of Birmingham, and automatic 

ventilators and fresh-air inlets have been 

arranged to give a good supply of fresh air, 

The contractors were Messrs. Mills & Son, of 

35, Leopold Street, Birmingham. Mr. Freeman 
Smith, of 88, Colmore Row, Birmingham, was 

the architect. The Lord Mayor of Birmingham 

opened the building on Thursday, July 17th, 

Its total cost, including the freehold, has been — 

£6,360. 4 


y 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being — 


within the Room. 
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Other Leading Specialities: _ : 


THE “VICTOR ”? SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


or Pneumatic Check Action). 


FANLIGHT OPENERS. 
PANIC-EGRESS BOLTS. 


New Patterns, 


Approved by the L.C.C+ 
“ai 
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TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor’ at latest by noon on Monday if 
intended for publication in the fo’lowing Wednesday’s 
issue. Results of Tenders cannot be accepted unless 
they contain the name of the Architect or Surveyor 
for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may 
be stated will be sent post free on application to the 
Manager, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, Hijingham House 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

BASFORD (NOTTS) .—For additions, &c. to workhouse, for the 


Guardians. Mr. W. V. Betts, architect, Bank Offices, Old 
Bastord ;— 
T. Cuthbert + £1,800 0 
W. Sava a 1,250 0 
Hopewell & Son 1,250 0 


1,214 0 
1,209 14 


J. Hutchinson. ep asohe ies" eines asus 0. ne 
H. Ingham,* Old Basford, Nottingham ... 
* Accepted. 
BIRMINGHAM.—For (Contract 31) work required in connection 
with the construction of carriers Nos. 1, 2, 4, 5, 8, 9, 10, and 11, and 
appurtenances on lands between Menworth and Curdworth on the 
sewage farm extension, for the Birmingham Tame and Rea District 
Drainage Board. Mr. J.D.W atson, engineer :-- 
C. H. Walker & Co., Ltd., Westminster ... £25,153 16 10 
T. Lowe & Sons, Burton- on-Trent w. 24,21916 3 
Currall, Lewis & Martin, Birmingham 23,240 6 0 
jiodson & Son,* Nottingham .. “5 92 ,231 0 0 
- ‘Accepted, 


BRISTOL.—For the erection of a warehouse, for Messrs. T. Adams 


& Bros. Mr. W. H. Watkins, architect, Summerhill Road, Sc. 
George, Bristol :— 
A. J. Beaven £2,740 | J. JAMES... ice ces ste ces £2,408 
C. A. Hayes .. 2,538 | G. Hum mphreys ss 2,460 
eh cae Bastow & ©. Cowlin & Sons... 2,433 
se « 2,578 | W. & J. Bennett .. 2,420 
E. L 2,560 | T. R. Lewis* : 2,268 
1 Ww. ve E. J. Neale... 2,550 é| Accepted. 


CARDIFF.—For the supply of cast-iron socket-pipes, tegether 
with all irregulars and special castings that may be required for 


12 months ending June 80, 1903, for the Corporaiion. Mr. C. H. 
Priestley, M.I.C.E., waterworks engineer :— 
Stanton Ironworks vege Ltd., Stanton, near 
Nottingham... .. Bvcl en peee aL’ OF O 
D.Y Stewart & Co., ’ Glasgow |. Seeker cade G08 1S) .G 
D. M. Stevenson & Co., Glasgow nee «. 6,487 3 9 
Macfarlane, Strang & Co., Ltd., Glasgow «. 6,342 15 6 
J.&S. Roberts, Ltd., West Bromwich... 5,956 0 UO 
Cochrane & Co.,* Dudley 5,774 7 6 


* Uiertads 
COCKINGTON.—For the completion of St. Matthew’s Church, 


Cockington, for the Committee. Messrs. Nicholson & Corlette, 
architects, 2 New Square, Lincoln's Inn :— 


1 Vanstone, Torquay .. = -. £8,274 2 5 
H. C. Goss, Torqua tae aes) oe 3,222 0 0 
Stephens, Bastow & Co., Bristol 2,970 0 0 


The Best GeySer for 
Ordinary Baih USE BSAC: G 


be “‘ TEBA” 30Years 
AUTO-GEYSER 


supplies Hot Waler to 

As¥ittedin @!! paris of the House 
windsor Castle : 

A COMPLETE SUBSTITUTE FOR 

THE'CIRCULAT ION"SYSTEM ° 
New Catalogues ofabove sother : 
Pafterns for Gas &Oilon application 
MAUGHANS PATENT GEYSER er 
6 HOLYWELL Row FINSBURY LONDON EC 


SLIDING DOOR ROLLERS. 


THE TIARCASTLE Co: 


WORKS: 
TYNECASTLE 
EDINBURGH 
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Ye F. Yeo, Rock Road, Torquay 
. P. Bove y & Son, Torquay 
A. J. Webber, C helston, Torquay 


2,889 0 0 
2,749 v 0 
2,600 0 0 


Ww. Narracott, Dunolly, "Cockington awed any? DOD) OL. O 
DOLANOG (N. WALES).—For the erection of a memorial 
chapel. Mr. G. Dickens-Lewis, architect, Talbot Chambers, 
Shrewsbury. Quantities by the architect : 
R. A. Jones Llanfyllin ... . £1,183 0 
E.C Phillips, Newtown .. ... 1,083 0 
K. it. Nicholas, Shrewsbury . 957 12 
M. J. Harris, Dolanog 945 0 
W.H. Thomas, * Oswestry 874 19 


* Ace epted. [Architec t's ¢ estimate, £850. ] 


GILLINGHAM (KENT).—For the erection of 48 houses in 
Richmond Road, Gillingham. Mr. Ernest J. Hammond, C.E. ,M.S.A., 
architect, 111 High Street, New Jo uaa — 

K. Reeves, Cliffe, Rochester See 

L. Seager, Sittingbourne 

J. Wilford, Snodland, Kent. 

Myall & Co., Clucton- on-Sea 

H. E. Phillips, Barnsole Lane, New ; Brompton... 

A Candler, New Brompton... . “7 

Kemp Bros., Rainham, Kent 

H. Harris, New Brompton Tr) 

A.S. Ingleton, Herne Bay .. 

West Bros.,” Rochester... ... 
i! ‘Accepted. 

HEMINGFORD GREY (HUNTS) .—For the erection of a central 
school and master’s house, &c. for the Hemingford Grey (Hunts) 
School Board. Mr. William Wood Eee, architect: — 


- £16, 224 


11,857 
11,040 


F. Giddings, St. Ives, Hunts .., .. £3,550 6 6 
Passen & Son, arith, St. Ives... + 3,659 8 11 
W. Howard, Huntingdon a 3,600 0 0 
G. Page, Buckden, Hunts Artif ¢ 3,538 12 6 
F. Markham, Godmanches' er, ‘Hunts an 3,519 0 0 
Skeeles Bros., St. Ives, Hunts 3,490 6 0 
Allen & Sons, ” Hemingford Abbots, "St. Iv es 3,422 0 0 
M. J. Allen, Brampton, Huntingdon ... .., $,257 6 0 
St. John & Son, St. tves, Hunts 3,097 0 0 


HULL.—For the erection of the ‘ First Baptist Church,” The 
Boulevard, Hull. Mr. T. Brownlow Thompson, architect, 15 
Parliament Street, Hull. General tenders not paige i— 


Anthony Lyons, Malton £7,079 17 8 
Bell & Kitchin... x 6,611 15 0 
C. Richardson .. 6,510 10 0 
Hull Joiners 6,218 0 0 
J.Kemp ... 6,200 0 0 
J.R. Woods... 6,153 17 4 
G. W. Stevenson 6,150 0 0 
F. Bilton ... 6,138 14 8 
We Vickermanis, icc ccs. © svc 6,100 0 0 
E.Good & Sons... use 6,097 4 0 
G.L. Scott... 6,065 0 0 
Hull General Builders . 6,064 19 0 
R. Finch & Co. eat 6,005 0 0 
F. Beilby 5,970 0 0 
ees & Sons 5,920 6 10 
M. Harper.. 5,918 0 0 
H. Kaye 5,887 0 0 
H. Moody 5,700 11 0 
Hebblewhite & Wilson 5,699 7 10 


[Rest of Hull.] 


F. Bilton, Hull.. 
Morill & Son, Hull, 
G. R. Woods, Hull.. 
Carr, Hull ... 

Hull General Builders, “Hull 
H. Moody, Hull ‘ é 
1s yt BS Arnott, * Hull 


Mason. 
F. Sweeting, Hull. MET ieee abe 
H. Drewery, Hull 
+ = Peemnry, Hatt Hull ; 
.H. Panton, Hull’. 
sincaaee & Son, Hull . 
Christie Patent Stone Co,,* Hull 
* Accepted. 
Joiner. 
G. L. Scott, Hull... ... 
Simpson & Son, Hull ae 
J. E, Train, Hull 
J. Wilson & Son, Hull.. 
H. Kaye,* Hull ¥ 
Hull General Builders, Hull 


* Accepted ee 


Plumber. 
GW eG LULL NG) eed face ine 
Henningham, Hull ... 

A. Johnson, Hull 
Simpson & Son, Hull 
W.L. Harrison, Hull 
W. Hodgson, Hull aaa 
Le Hirst, SUT eee ceca ivar ways, a 
* Accepted. 
siaters, 
Hull General pecs ies 
Williamson & Co., Hull.. 
Smith & Hunter, * Hull . Bo ior 
* Accepted. 
Painter. 
Hull Painters, Hull... ...  ... 
To Wi DeLee. THU ce on) ick ase 
* Accepted. 
OLD TRAFFORD (MANCHESTER). 
required in the erection of public baths. 


architect, 88 Mosley Pree’ Manchester :— 


R. Bowersice” aru ccotntes 
Carter & Co. ... 
Crossley & Sons 5 
Whitwick Colliery Co. 
Doulton’s, Ltd. ... .. 1. 
Hathern Station OOW ice 
Coalville, Sandford & Alston . 
Burmantofts W orks i 
Gibbs & Canning . 
J. Thompson .., 
Dennis-Ruabon .., 
Bispham Hall Co. .. 
Joseph Cliff & Sons .., 
Staffordshire Brick Co. 
J. E. Edwards* ... 


Accepted.” 


Bricklayer & P dap net 


ot 


7 
£1,376 17 0 
1,200 0 0 
1,125 


10 0 
8 10 


— For buff terra-cotta 
Mr. Ernest Woodhouse 


.-» £1,030 13 10 
« 975 0 


75 0 
920 0 0 
874 1 6 
857 :0 0 
845 0 0 
840 0 0 
837 2 0 
783 5 0 
74617 0 
742 0 0 
732 2 9 
731 12 0 
700 12 1 
2 0 


Os, 4 4 6 
‘yLrompon | 


I DEEN ViecTORIe 
BPS ES = 


Brierley Hill [ron 


EXWorks 29 
“eiertemabive ‘ 


HASTINGS BROS LP 


BUUSFIELD’S BAN 
Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co. 
For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENI COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
Over 1,000 in use by Nobiiity and others. 


InNUNWORKKS, 


u Telegram ms: 


y FENCING,” 
f BRIERLEY Hic, 


YORK. 


LOMDON 
4 RATHBONE PL: 


MANCHESTER 
39 DEANSGATE ARC ADE: 


Pe —_ 
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MAIDENHEAD.—Accepted for the erection of a riverside villa 
on The Fishery Estate, for Mr. F.H.Grove. Messrs. Palgrave & Co., 
architects, Westminster :— 

Belcher & Co., Ltd., St. as | a mnere 
Victoria Street, HG. neal ook 


LONDON, W.—For see ates. he to ane West End Baptist 
Church and Schools, Hammersmith, W. Messrs. G. Baines & Son, 
architects, 5 Clement’s Inn, W.C.:— 
J. Polden <n £1,328 19 6 
Collingwood & Co. 1,158 15 0 
* “Accepted. 


LONDON, W.C.—For pulling down sheds, &¢. at 245 Gray’s Inn 
Road, W.C., and erection on the site of stabling for 64 horses on 
the first floor and cart sheds under, &c. Messrs. Hayward & May- 
nard, architects :— 


T. G. Hawkins ... £4,066 | W. J. Negus trades eters oOskOG 

HS lees .. 83,008/A.J.&C. biedatinibc lt: 2,900 

Patman & Fotheringham... 8,004! McDowall ... «. 2,409 
* Accepted. 


LONDON, S.W.—For certain alterations and additions at 14 Hans 
Place, S.W., for Mr. J. T. Smith. Messrs. Walton & Lee, surveyors, 
10 Mount Street, Grosvenor Square, W. Quantities by Mx, tH, 
Robinson, 8 New Court, Lincoln’s Inn :— 


Holloway Bros. ... .. ... £38,218] J. Carmichael £2,918 
Thompson & Beveridge . ise 3,047 Wallace & Co. ... 2,900 
Simpson & Sons... ... .. 2,970] Simpson & Coes 2,800 
Turtle & Appleton ... ~ 2,960 


PENTREFELIN (N. WALES).—Accepted for the erection of a 
minister’s manse. Mr. G. Dickens-Lewis, architect, Talbot 
Chambers, Shrewsbury :— eas 


R. A. Jones, Llanfyllin ie 

RHIWFELEN FAWR (near LLANTRISANT, WALES) .— 
For the erection of an isolation hospital for the Llantrisant and 
Llantwit Fardre Rhral District Council. Mr. Gomer S. Morgan, 


surveyor, Pontyclun :— 


‘Lattey & Co., Ltd., Cardiff... +. £8,675 0 0 
J. Allan & Sons, Cardiff ‘ 8,059 0 0 
Williams & James, Pontyprid¢ d” 7,859 0 0 


Morris & Thomas, Pontypridd .. uae $2 nM 7,611 0 0 


L. Evans, Tonyrefail 7,548 19 10 
OL: Cooksley, Pontyclun... 7,250 0 0 
DW Davies,* Electric Car Depot, Roath, 

Cardiff 4 es) vet: ate) 8,403 18 10 


“¥ “Accepted. 


RUNCORN.—For the construction of new_sewerage and sewage- 
disposal works at Helsby, for the Runcorn Rural District Council. 
Mr. W. H. Radford, engineer, cenit repay oa: Nottingham ;— 


H. Dale, Northwich . . £11,657 16 0 
R. Lomax, Lostock Hall .. 11,270 1° 0 
J. Taylor, Garston SH AA 000 0 
JA. ‘Ewart, Warrington ted 9, 443, 0 
J.'H. Vickers, Nottingham ... eae 9,120 18 0 
Bower Bros., ELalifax-cie ei peta. | ye eee 8,995 0 0 
dtd SD ean LONGON hee” wea aco lnen) Ga" ae 8,742 1 6 
Ww. Aaa Stockport... as ss Sheee 8,657 16 0 
H. E. Buckley,* Bingley, ev orice: Wee ae 8,035 1 8 


* Accepted. 


SURBITON.—For storm-water drainage for the north side of 
the railway, for the Urban District Council. Mr. Samuel Mather, 
A.M.I1.C.E., engineer and surveyor :— 

T. Free & Sons, Maidenhead... ... . £12,169 0 0 
G. Rutter, Barry, South Wales <2. 9,375 0 0 


BAYLISS, JONES &BAYLISS.Ue 


WOLVERHAMPTON. 
LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 
extra charge. 


ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 


SLATE SLAB GOODS: 


Both Plain and Enamelled. 


ALFRED CARTER & CO0., LIVERPOOL. 


LIST FREE. 


J. A. Dunmore, Crouch Hall Road, London 9,101 0 0 
C. W. Killingback & Co., Camden Town... 8,107 0 0 
J. Dickson, St. Albans. 7,664 0 0 
Case Sea Defence Syndicate, Holborn 7,236 18 0 
E, Parry & Co., Fulham .. Paes 7,175 0 0 
G. Bell, Tottenham .., 7,071 12 10 
Streeters & Todhunter, Godalming ‘ 


8. Kavanagh & Co.,* Surbiton Br bees 
J. & T. Binns, Croydon sas 6,858 0 
* Accepted. (Surveyor’s estimate, £7,931 ls. 8a] 


SHREWSBURY.—For the erection of a residence, “ Kingsland,” 


for Mr. Samuel Juckson (exclusive of plumber and painter). 
Mr. G.Dickens-Lewis, architect, Talbot Chambers, Shrewsbury. 
Quantities by the architect :— 

W. Bowdler & Sons ... 1,890 | Henry Price.. ... 1,254 
John Gethin & Co. 1,333 | R. Price & Sons* F 1,246 
E. H. Nicholas 1 °313 Gen. H. Bickerton .. 1,242 


T. Pace 1,285 * Accepted. 
TAI] of Shrewsbury 3 (Architect’s asetnnmatan £1,300) 


THISTLETON (RUTLAND).—For the execution of farm build- 
ings and cottages at Thistleton, Rutland, for Sir A. J. Fludyer, 


Bart. Mr J. B. Corby, F.S.1., HERAT, Stamford : — 
J. Woolston, Stamford eo or del f4oi 0 
S.F. Halliday, Stamford . 1,593 19 
Roberts Bros., Stamford .. 1'598 0 
J. Perkins, Easton... 1,426 0 
Nichols Bros., Oakham 1,340 0 
Chappell & Sons, Bourne . eee Sy ee Ty 
Emerson & Co. ” Cottesmore .. hes.) tree eset ke tana) 


- ‘Accepted, 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, July 30, 

NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL . ASSOCIATION, — 
Students’ Sketching Olub Excursion to Trinity House, 
Quayside. Newcastle, 6 to 9 p.m. 

INSTITUTION OF MECHANICAL ENGINEERS.— 
Meeting in the Rooms of the Literary and Philoso- 
phical Society, Newcastle-ou-Tyne (Second Day), 
10 a.m. 


Saturday, August 2. 

NORTH OF ENGLAND INSTITUTE OF MINING AND 
MECHANICAL ENGINEERS (Newcastle-upon-Tyne) — 
Annual Meeting at Z p.m. Oouncil Meeting at 
1.30 p.m. : 


Wednesday, August 6. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Autumn 
and Provincial Meeting and Conference at Middles- 
brough (First Day). Oouncel Meeting in Oommittee 
Room, Municipal Buildings, at 6 p.m. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Autumn 
Excursion, Provincial Meeting and Oonference at 


PATENT SELFeADJUSTING 
No. 2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


to boundary. 


DAMP COURSE 


IN ROLLS OF 33 FEET. 
Patent Flexible Mastic 


ROOFING & SLATERS’ FELTS 
L. LEWIS & CO., 


Office: 51, Shirland Road. 
Works: 8, Amberley Wharf, Paddington, London, W. 
Send for Samples Free. 


Agents wanted, 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed elose up 


Middlesbrough (Second Dav). Reception by the 
President and the Mayorof Middlesbrough at 10 p.m. 
Presidential Address by Sir James Orichton-Browne, 
M.D., Lu.D., F.R.S., at 10.30 am. Axtraordinary 
General Meeting at. 1l am. Mr. T. Pridgen Teale‘ 
M.A., F.R.S., on “A Short Sanitary Retrospect.” 
Visit to Saltburn at 2.30 p.m. 


Friday, August 8. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Autumn 
Excursion, Provincial Meeting and Conferende at 
Middlesbrough (Third Day) Sir James Orichton- 
Browne on * Malaria : Its Practical Bearing on Sani- 
tation.” Mr. George H. Anderson on * A Quarter of 
a Century's Sanitary Progress in Middlesbrough. 
Dr. J. Wright Mason, M.O.H.. on “Port Sanitary 
Administration.” Dr. Dingle M.O.H., on “Infectious 
Diseases,” 10 a.m. Garden Party in ‘albert Park at 


2p.m. Banquet in Town Hall at 6.30 p.m. 
BRICKS. RED BRICK. 
A large Stoc] of best Red Facings, Light, 
Medium, and I’ rk. Red Sand Faced. Also 


Stock of 100 Patterns Moulded Goods of all 
descriptions, including CHIMNEY POTS, 
RIDGE TILES, FLOOR TILES. Architects 
own Designs to Order on shortest notice. 


The South Lincolnshire Brick and 
Tile Co., Ltd., Bourne, Lincs. 


‘“FAVOURITE” DOOR HEAD. 
Opening 2' 6" to 3'0" Caps 10" x 12" 


Price £1. Window Heads, from ‘5s. 
WALWYN T. CHAPMAN, 
Terra Cotta Works, CLEETHORPES. 


FILTER SP aA MS ae 


Ve 
I. BRONZE 
[sre cs nag 
% 


ENLARGED PLAN. 


Admits clean diffused air, absolutely 
without draught. 


Opens like a drawer. Avoids opening 
windows. 


Adjustable aperture. Air-tight when closed. 


Noiseless—no loose parts to rattle. 
No Dirt can lodge. 
Prices and Particulars on Application. 


The OFFA VENTILATING 60,, °,Bast=gre 


Tel. 1459 Post Office Central. 


s ECTIONAL VIEW. 


enn nnn ener nnn rr sen SSS SSS SSS 
For Foundations, Walls, Floors, Ro fs, 
Docks, Conduits, &c., 
STEEL LATHING for CEMENT and 
PLASTER WORK. 
OFFICE: 


THE PERFECT 
EXPANDED METAL CO., 


THE NEW 


STEEL BOND. 


Limited. 


39, Upper Thames St., London,E.C. 


WORKS: 


WEST HARTLEPOOL. 


ESTA BLISHEED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


E'OnR ALG CLIMATES. 
ARCHITECTS ARE DESIRED TO SPECIFY WILLESDEN 2-PLY PAPER. 


THE BEST UNDERLINING FOR SLATES OR TILES. Used by Leading Architects. 
WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 


JuLy 30, 1902.) AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. re XV 
. & sa. £e. d. 
fhe Gs 58, ay : 
GURRENT MARKET PRICES. | 1.5 yic,con tome... do. 1's if ati® | peat owen. an 9% 9 19 150 
Do. do. English common Do. White Sea +» do, 13 9 Soe oF 
FORAGE, brands )7.e ne widosmeelecon 8 Ther Do. Quebec Pine, Ist., do. 18 ee : 22 5 
Tis 6 63.6.6 | De, sheet Hnglish Sib Die eee hae Ge Eke ts ee 
Beans < oe «. peraqr. é 2 er sq. ft. and upwards do, 13 5 0 - 0. me ao 
Clover, best os perload 415 0 610 0 pe sine 7% gis ig ie 13.15 0 = Do. Oanadian Spruce, lst a 2 ap = i , 
Hay,best.. .. «.« do 5 5 0 512 6 Nails, cut clasp,3in.to6in. do 9 5 0 _ Do. do. 3rd & 2nd ed © ae A Aa ee 
Sainfoin mixture -- do. 410 0 5 5 0 Do. floor brads.. ., do. 9 0 0 _ Do. New Brunswick., hes sae a tithe oO 
Straw ee ee do. 116 0 2 8 0 Steel, Staffs., Girders and Battens, all kinds es do. 712 6 
Angles .. ne Fae Cone os ye pao square 0 9 3 0 13 
Do. do. Mild bars ., 0. 610 0 ce ALE i) prepared, * aes 
pee eee. SATA TS, Tin, Foreign ., .. do. 12610 0 127 0 0 Do. 2nd . ee ; . ; a 44 3 
Castor Oil, French .. percwt, 1 5 9 = Do. English ingota ., do. 129 0 0 12910 0 Do. 3rd &e. ., 0. : : 
Colza Oil, English oe do. P66 = Zino, sheets, Silesian .. do +2 7 6 = inp WooDe 
Oopperas ., ee -. perton 2 0 0 _ Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do 24 10 0 - load 317 6 410 0 
Lard Oil . = +. percwt. 213 0 214 0 Do. Spelter a <7 eedom 21975 0 we 19100 6 Ash, Quebec... of as oa : i. : nig 
Lead, white, ground,carbonate do. 1 4 10 - Birch, Quebec .. a 0. : a + aie 
Do. red.. oe ee do 1 0 43 Box, Turkey , +. perton nl 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do 110 0 ~ TIMBER, Cedar, lin., Cuba .. perft.sup. 0 U 443 — 
Petroleum, American .. pergal. 0 0 53 0 0 5% Do. Honduras Ase do. ° . i = 
Do. Russian .. do. 0 0 54 0 0 5 | SOFT Woops. Do. Tobasco.. do. P i ‘ rie ag 
Pitch oe oe -- perbarrel 0 7 U = | Elm, Quebec . perload 0 12 
Shellac, orange .. e- percwt. 5 6 0 S07 % Fir, Dantzic and Meme! ., perload3 0 0 410 0 Mahogany, Average Price f 0 0 3h 00 33 
Soda, crystals .. 7 per tone 3. 3 6 3 5 Uo Pine, Quebec, Yellow ., perload 4 7 6 6 0 0 for Oargo, Honduras.. per ft. sup. 00 - Be 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 10 0 Lil’ 6 Do. Pitch ee ae do. 214 0 te Bh fi) Do. African | do. ep eas 
Tar, Stockholm ., es per barrel,d 2 6 Laths, log, Dantzio -. per fath.4 10 0 510 0 Do. St. Domingo do, vba at al 
Turpentine se e«. perowt 113 3 113 6 Do. Petersburg +. perbundle0 0 8 = Do. Tobasco do. ( 3a _ 
Deals, Archangel 2nd&1st per P.Std.16 15 0 2415 0 Do. Cuba do. 0 0 bY, . ae 
rata Do. do 4th&3rd do 810 0 1515 0 Oak, Dantzic andMemel perload 3 3 - 2 et 
: | Do. do. unsorted do 5 12 6 610 0 Do. Quebec .. Br do. 4] a ‘0 P 
Copper, sheet, strong .. perton 69 0 0 -- Do. Riga ae ee do. 615 0 1210 0 Teak, Rangoon,planks. do. * ae - fing 
Iron, Staffs., bar ee do. 615 0 810 0 | Deal, Petersburg Ist Yellow do. 16 5 0 — Wainscot. Riga (Baulk) — do. D 5 Lt ‘ 
Do. Galvanised Oorru- Do. do, ands; do. 90 0 1100 Do. Odessa Crown do. 315 0 5 
gated sheet .. do. LEO Oe T2700 } Do. ao. White COE af iy Oe Ga) © Walnut. American perft cube 0 3 1 — 


cos = VIE ASI 


Telegraphic Address : 
“ Measures, London.” 


BEAUTIFUL FRIEZES. 


“THE CORNFIELD FRIEZE.” 


(1) PLOUGHING; (2) HARROWING; (3) MOWING ; (4) CARTING; (5) Tae PrRopucts 
OF THE CORN FIELD. In Five Separate P ates. ‘Total Length, Fourteen Feet 
Seven Inches by Fifteen Inches deep. A splendid example of Volour Work in 
Permanent Ink Photo. By M. PAUL ALBERT BAUDOIN. This magnificent Ilus- 
tration was presented to the Subscribers to “ THE ARCHITECT ” in 1886. A tew 
proofs were taken, which immediately became out of print, 


In consequence of the almost daily demand for these plates, they 
have been reproduced by Subscription at Half-a-Guinea the set, and are 


now ready for issuing. Subscribers are requested to make immediate 
application. 


“THE HAMILTON 


(1) AN OFFERING TO CERES; (2) THE EDUCATION OF BACCHUS; (3) MINERVA 
VISITING THE MUSEs; (4) JUDGMENT OF MIDAS, By W. HAMILTON, R.A. 
Size of each plate, Forty Inches by Fifteen Inches. The whole forming a very 
beautiful Frieze in Bartolozzi Mezzotint. Price per Set, Ten Snillings and Six- 


pence on Proof Plate. Free by post, carefully packed inside patent roller, Eleven 
Shillings. 


“THE GALLAND FRIEZE.” 


From the Wall Paintings in the Hotel de Ville, Paris, by P. V. GALLAND. Eighteen 
pieces printed in Terra Cotta, with Gold background, 


FRIEZE.” 


No. I. ARCHITECTURE. No, X. ENGRAVING. 

No.II BRICKLAYING. No, XI. METAL WORKING. 

No. Ill. SToNg& OurtTina, No. XII. FOUNDING, 

No. IV. OAKkPENTRY, No. XII. TURNING. 

No. V. JOINERY. No. XIV. SMITHS’ WORK. 

No. VI. PAINTING. No. XV. ARBORICULTURE. 

No. VII. PorrEry. No. XVI. ARMOURERS. 

No. VIII. SCULPTURE. No. XVII. TEXTILE DECORATION. 

No. IX. GLASS WORKING. No. XVIIL MUSICAL INSTRUMENT MAKING. 


Size of each Piate, Twenty Inches in length by Thirteen and a Half Inches in depth. 
Price. Twenty-five shillings the set of Eighteen pieces ; by post, Twenty-five Shillings 
and Sixpence, carefully packed with patent Roller, 


eee 


Published by the Proprietors of ‘‘THE ARCHITECT,”’ 
6-11, Imperial Buildings, Ludgate Circus, London, E.C. 


RES BROTHERS, LTD. 
STOCK, 10,500 TONS BRITISH STEEL JOISTS. 


ALL OUR BRITISH STEEL JOISTS ARE BRANDED. 


TEES, ANGLES, CHANNELS, CHEQUERED !LATESs 


CASTINGS OF EVERY DESCRIPTION. 
SECTION SHEETS AND ESTIMATES ON APPLICATION. 


53b, SOUTHWARK STREET, LONDON, S.E. 
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TAQMAS HALL 


DESIGNER DECORATOR. 
FURNISHEReCIECTRICIAN, 


ai wp dit 
TeLEGRAMS 


252) G'PoRTIANDS! ARTEL emp 
LONDONW. 


‘Aon ooo centas 

Londor Represen lalive S a Day 
aeciawe 6 ATB GEORGE 5! 
CDINBURGH. 
SPECALITIES 


PANELLING. MANTLES 
GRATES FITMENTS, 
WALL PAPERS & &3 
ANTIQUE FURNITURE 


MEDALS PHILADELPHIA -- 1876. MELBOURNE 188}, 
forDEG- PARIS: -- +++ 1878, LONDON 1884, 
ORATION SYDNEY :----1879. EDINBURGH {8286, 


CDINBURGH: - -1890 © 


XVieue THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL 


[Jury 30, 1902. 


For Buildings of all kinds. 


Contains no Tar or Paper to 
Melt or Tear. 

NEAT, LIGHT, FIRE-RESISTING. 

ACID AND ALKALI PROOF. 

Highest Awards at Pan- 
American Exhibition, 1901. 


Send for Catalogue ‘“‘R’’ and Samples. 


Limited, 
59, CITY ROAD, E.C. 


PILKINGTON’S 
rox Juxx, TILES, 


CLIFTON JUNCTION, 
oY Manufacturers of High Class Tiles 


NEAR MANCHESTER, 


a 


¥ (A | " 
eiay y 


RST USED OVER FIFTY YEARS AGO 
UGAT THE PRESENT DAY ARE THE BEST OBTAINABLE! 
QR ALL PURPOSES: White tr New ammogue ~ 
OF FLOOR & GLAZED TILES. JAS/ PUBL/SHED, 
of &R:BOOTE 7? 
Ton orice: Ne PATENT TILE WORKS 
Birkbeck Bank Chand FBURSLEM. “santuenze ornccs} 
CHANCERY LANE 
te i E x i ee 


For Floors, Halls, Hearths, Grates and Furniture. 
EVERY VARIETY OF TILE WORK FOR 
CHURCHES, PUBLIC BUILDINGS, AND 
PRIVATE RESIDENCES. 

London Show Rooms: 

87 & 38, Shoe Lane, E.C. 


Manchester Show Rooms: 


37, Cross Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1851, 


BIRKBECK BANK, 


Southampton Ruildings, Chancery Lane, London. 
D1 oO DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 1 ef 
wh o repayable on demand. 2 a) 
The BIRKBECK ALMAWNAOK, with full particulars 
post free, 
FRANOIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


GIBBS Brotners, 
LOUGHBOROUGH. 


Manufacturers of 
Best Red Pressed and Sand Stock Facing 
Bricks, &c., also of 
Mountsorrel Concrete Paving Flags, 
Window Heads, Cills, &c. 


SLATE MERCHANTS, 


Stocks of VELINHELI and BANGOR on hand. 


Thousands in 
Use. 


AWARDED MEDAL 
*’ SANITARY 


Supplied to 
all principal 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


THERE seems to be a very in- 
definite idea prevalent as to 
the loggetta which was crusbed 
by the fall of St. Mark’s Campanile, and it will 
therefore be of interest to explain exactly where 
and what it was. The accompanying illustra- 
tion shows the loggetta. Many persons sup- 
posed that it formed part of the library which 
was so severely damaged (shown on the left of the 
illustration and also on p. 359 of our issue for 
July 23rd), whereas the loggetta was a small 
building about 25ft. high attached to the cam- 
panile itself on its eastern side. Among other 
purposes it was used in former days as a waiting 
hall for nobles attending the palace, and was 
notable for the beautiful bronzestatuesand reliefs 
on its front and the celebrated bronze gates—all 
the work of Jacopo Sansovino, who designed the 
adjoining library (this, it will be remembered, 
was the model for the Carlton Club, Pall Mall). 
It will always be a wonder that so little damage 
was done by the fall of the campanile, but this 
loggetta at least was utterly annihilated, though 
one or two of the panels and the gates have been 
recovered. In our opinion, however, there has 
been a great deal of unwarrantable eulogy given 
to these gates, fur their design is very involved ; 
and we venture to think that if thev had beea 
produced at the present day there would have 
been no lack of hostile criticism. But the four 
bronze figures that occupied the niches on the 
front of the lozgetta were indeed charming 
specimens of design and execution. Sansovino 
was eminently a sculptor, the pupil of the 
celebrated Florentine scul, tor, Andrea Sansovino, 
in compliment to whom he changed his own 
name, which was [atti. He devoted himself to 
the study of antique sculpture in Rome, and 
when that city was sicked in 1527 he went to 
Venice and there executed a number of buildings 
and figures. He did good service to St. Mark’s 
by strengthening the domes with bands of iron, 
but it is interesting to note that his professional 
Teputation was once in great jeopardy, for 
scarcely was the vaulted ceiling of the library 
completed than it fell down; for which he 
suffered imprisonment and a fine, though he 
was eventually set free and restored to his post 
through the intervention of friends, An in- 
consistency of the campanile loggetta was 
that, whereas the front bore the statues of 
heathen deities, there was within a figure 
of the Virgin Mary; while, in Sansovino’s 
bronze door to the saciisty of St. Mark’s the 
two principal cumpartments represent the 
Saviour’s death and resurrection, and the smaller 
panels are decorated with the heads of the 
Evangelists and some of the sculptors own 
friends—a common incongruity of those days, 


A Note on the 
Loggetta. 
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A very quaint and interesting description of the 
loggetta was given in last Friday’s literary 
supplement tothe ‘ Times,’’ in the course of a 
letter by Mr. Sidney Colvin. At the beginning 
of the seventeenth century Thomas Coryat spent 
six weeks at Venice and afterwards published 
his “‘ Crudites”’ describing the city. Mr. Colvin 
quotes his characteristic description of the cam- 
panile—“ which is a very faire building made 
all of bricke till towards the toppe”—but we 
wish now to give Coryat’s account of the 
loggetta itself :—‘*There is adioyned vnto this 
tower a most glorious little roome that is very 
worthy to be spoken of, namely, the Logetto, 
which is a place where some of the Procurators 
of Saint Warkes doe vse to sit in iudgement, and 
discusse matters of controuersies. This place is 
indeed but little, yet of that singular and in- 
comparable beauty, being made all of Corinthian 
worke, that I neuer saw the like before for the 
quantity thereof. The front of it looking towards 
the Dukes Palace is garnished with eight curious 
pillars versicoluris marmoris, that is, of marble 
that hath sundry colours; whereof foure are 
placed at one side of the dore, and foure 
at another. The steppes of the staires, which 


IN our modern streets there is 
one feature capable both of use 
and beauty which is strangely 
absent; this is ironwork, On the Continent it 
figures largely in balconies, especially in Paris, 
where it attracts the observation of every 
traveller; and not in balconies alone, but in 
gates and railings, in lamp standards and orna- 
mental openwork over glass panels it is every- 
where in evidence, always treated in conjunction 
with surrounding objects and proper subordina- 
tion to design. In London it is palpable that 
the subject has received very little attention, 
though during the last few years there has been 
some revival of ironwork as a useful and decora- 
tive feature, and it is to be hoped that it will be 
permanent. Light flowing designs, suggesting 
the idea of extreme strength with extreme light- 
ness, best fulfil the popular conception of orna- 
mental ironwork, and in a general way it is 
right. But cast iron can be effective too, if 
well treated. The fine railings around St. Paul's 
are excellent, though very simple; they came 
from the old works on the Sussex border when 
wood was used instead of coal for smelting and 
the neighbourhood of Tunbridge Wells was the 


Ironwork in 
Streets. 


THE SANSOVINO LOGGETTA TO ST, MARK’S CAMPANILE VENICE, NOW DESTROYED. 


are in number foure, are made of red marble. 
Two faire benches without it of red marble. 
The walke a little uithout paued with 
Diamond pauier contriued partly with free 
stone, and partly with red marble, all the 
front of red marble, except the images, which are 
made of most pure alabaster: ouer the tribunal 
where the Procurators sit, the image of the 
Virgin Mury is placed bearing Christ in her 
armes made of alabaster, and two pretty pillars 
cf changeable-coloured marble on both sides of 
her, vnder whom this is written in a little white 
stone, Opus Larvhi Sansvuini, The sides of the 
dore are made of alabaster, and the top rayled 
w.th a curious tarrasse of alabaster. On botb 
sides of the dore are foure very goodly faire 
Statues made in hrasse, two on one side, and two 
on the other. Hach betwixt a paire of thos: 
curious pillars that [ haue spoken of; on the right 
hand as you en'er the dore there are these two, 
the statue of Mercury with a dead mans skull 
under his.feete : the other the statue of Peace 
with a burning torch in her hand, wherewith she 
buineth an helmet (a strange thing to burne 
steele with fire) and a Tarvet. On the left hand 
these two; Patlas very exquisitely made with an 
helmet and a feather in the crest, a shield in one 
hand, and a trunchin in another, a mantle about 
her and a Souldiers coat of maile; the other the 
statue of Apollo like a stripling uithout a beard, 
with an horne in one hand, and a quiuer full of 
arrowes io another hanging down about his 
necke. All these stitues were made by Jacobus 
Sansouinus, a Florentine.”’ 


“ Black Country.” Thence too came many of the 
weapons of the time, notably the guns with which 
Marlborough conquered at Blenheim and Ramil- 
lies. Of modern cast-iron, the grille surrounding 
the station yard of Charing Cross Terminus is not 
without merit. The ironwork also through which 
we approach the Houses of Parliament is fairly 
effective, but it was an afterthought; the archi- 
tect’s design was that the Palace should be com- 
pleted by building two more sides to Palace 
Yard in the same ornate Tudor style as the 
others, when of course no railings would have 
been needed. But on the whole there is but 
little noticeable ironwork in London. The re- 
vival of hanging signs is satisfactory, and some 
of these are handsome, though occasionally 
marred by being too large and heavy ; flowing 
ironwork is beginning to be placed over glass in 
doorways, and does something to mitigate the 
visual discomfort of too much glass-surface, and 
even iron balconies are making their appearance, 
though not as a rule of very striking design. 
In the suburbs a system has arisen of apparent 
balconies, often tasteful so far as the ironwork 
is coucerned, but into which it is impossible to 
enter; inother cases, especially in flats, a very 
narrow balcony with iron balustrade is entered 
from the side. Ironwork is also used rather 
sparingly over or in conjunction with small 
garden walls; but of stately iron gates, once 
so characteristic of English decorative industry, 
there is lack. Of ‘ flamboyant’’ cast-iron 
work the most pronounced is that which 
prances over the London Hippodrome. 
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EXHIBITION. 


HE Art and Industrial Exhibition now 
being held at Wolverhampton is dis- 
appointing. It was to be expected that 
Wolverhampton, being the centre of a large 
manufacturing district, would have done things 
onalarger scale. Of course the exhibition is 
not an international one, and must not there- 
fore be compared with Glasgow, though we 
cannot help doing so in regard to some matters. 
Now it is apparent that in holding such an 
exhibition at Wolverhampton there were two 
alternatives. First the exhibition had to deal 
with manufactures of the district, and it was 
open to the promoters to have gathered the 
exhibits together in simple pavilions. If 
thoroughly representative in this respect, the 
exhibition would have afforded the requisite 
advertisement, and considerable profit would 
have accrued to Wolverhampton and its district, 
and also to firms that had goods to sell there; 
and the promoters would have been able to 
remunerate themselves for the outlay by the 
prices paid for the stands, as is done at the 
small trade exhibitions usually held. Of course 
support would have needed to be guaranteed 
first from the manufacturers. The promoters of 


the present exhibition, however, wishing to | 


make a greater show, and to emulate’ the 
example of Glasgow and other international 
exhibitions, sought to get increased custom by 
providing a place of public amusement, trusting 
that there would be a few more customers 
among the many more members of the general 
public and that the popular support would 
provide another source of considerable profit 
which would help to pay off the debt on the 
Free Library and aid the Technical School. 
But to secure popular support it is apparent 
that'an exhibition must havea festive character, 
with abundance of attractions—side-shows, 
bands, &c. There cannot be any half measures 
in this matter ; but the additional cost requisite 
to catch the public is generally so large that if 


the attractions are less than required a con- | 
In our | 


siderable loss will probably result. 
opinion this is where the Wolverhampton Ex- 
hibition has failed as an immediate monetary 
success. It has also failed to represent the 
manufacturers of the Black Country. The 
Machinery Hall, which one would expect to be 
the largest and most important of all the build- 
ings; is smaller than the Industrial Hall, which 
itself is not large, and the exhibits are very 
second-rate, little large machinery being shown 
and few local firms represented. 


The site of the exhibition consists of a 
portion of the West Park (which was granted 
by the Corporation) and of land lent by Lord 
Barnard adjoining Newhampton Road. Former 
exhibitions were held in 1839, 1869 and 1884, 
not however on the present site, which is that 
of the old racecourse. One would have thought 
that the experience of these exhibitions would 
have led to the better realisation of the present 
one. 

Messrs. Walker & Ramsay, of Glasgow, the 
architects, have performed their part of the 
work well, considering the small amount of 
money placed at theirdisposal. Their task was, 
firstly, to efficiently house the exhibits, and 
secondly to make the buildings as light and 
festive as possible, It is, however, impossible 
to refrain from comparing them with Mr. James 
Miller’s buildings at the Glasgow Exhibition 
last year. In this comparison the Wolver- 
hampton buildings must suffer. The Glasgow 
people are just as hard-headed men of business as 
those at Wolverhampton, and know how to make 
things pay; they realised what the -Wolver- 
hampton manufacturers apparently with their 
cheese-paring methods do not—that to make 
money some must first be laid out. At Glasgow 
Mr. Miller was able to give his buildings interest 
by varied and plentiful detail, although his ex- 
ceptional talent in performing a large amount 
of work so excellently in a short period of time 
must not be forgotten as a great factor in the 
success achieved. Messrs. Walker & Ramsay 
carried out the Canadian Pavilion at the 
Glasgow Exhibition, and they have modelled 
their work at Wolverhampton on the lines of 
Glasgow. With this strong reminiscence of the 
northern exhibition unfavourable comparison is 
sure to be made, but, as we have said, the failure 
is not so much with the architects as with the 
conditions. 

It will be seen from the views we publish how 
slick and bare the buildings appear, with the 
mechanically-repeated detail (variation in this 
would have added to the expense), but never- 
theless they give plenty of brightness and supply 
most of the interest the exhibition possesses. 
This is a hard test, and that they should have 


come out of it so well says much for the ability | 


of the architects to deal with such contrary 
conditions. The laying-out of the grounds was 
also superintended by them with considerable 
success. 

It was not until the end of September last 
that the erection of the first building was com- 
menced, and by the end of April Messrs. Walker 
& Ramsay’s work was complete. It will be 
seen therefore they have had no light task. 
They were materially assisted by Mr. John 


THE WOLVERHAMPTON EXHIBITION : GROUND PLAN. 


1, Boiler-house. 2, Machinery Hall. 
6, Restaurant. 
10, Concert Hall. 11, Bandstand. 

14, Water-Chute. 


3, Restaurant. 
7, Press-room, 8, Shell Bandstand and Restaurant. 

12, Spiral Tobogean. 
15, Restaurant. 


4, Canadian Pavilion. 5, Industrial Hall. 
9, Magic Mirrors. 
13, Rivers of the World. 


16, Restaurant. 


Herd, the clerk of the works, who held a similar 
appointment at the Glasgow Exhibition last 
year. Elaborate and fanciful effects are to be 
expected of exhibition architecture, which is of 
the nature of stage scenery. One effect of the 
comparative plainness of the Wolverhampton 
buildings is that they appear more like real 
buildings and unconsciously invite comparison. 
The design of the Canadian Pavilion is espe- 
cially noticeable in this respect ; it bas little of 
the nature of temporary work, and makes little 
appeal to the pictorial or graphic sense. Its 
dummy columns, cornices and dome strike one 
as mere paltry shams, having nothing to carry 
them off and make them logical elements in a 
graphic design. The Industrial Hall is better 
as an example of picturesque design for tem- 
porary purposes, 

The lay-out of the exhibition will be seen 
from the general view (taken from the top 
of the water-chute) illustrated on the opposite 
page, and the site plan. The Industrial Hall, 
Canadian Pavilion, Strathearn Restaurant and 
Machinery Hall, it will be seen, form a crescent 
facing the main avenue, and command a view 
of the full extent of the park. To the north- 
east of the Industrial Hall, and abutting on 
Lansdowne Road, is the Connaught Restaurant, 
with shell bandstand combined (illustrated on 
p. 399), and to the north of this is the New- 
hampton Tea-room. Close to the Machinery 
Hall is the water-chute. On the south side of 
the main avenue, slightly to the centre of the 
east of the crescent, is a side-show, a ‘ Voyage 
through Fairyland,” and still further south is 
the “Spiral Toboggan.” Again, to the east of 
this is the Concert Hall and the ‘ Hall of 
Mirrors” (another side-show forms a connecting 
link between it and the Connaught Restaurant). 
In the centre of the irregular plot on which the 
side-shows are situated is a bandstand erected 
by Messrs. McDowall, Stevens & Co. Grouped 
around the main buildings are smaller pavilions 
for the accommodation of Colonial exhibits, and 
a number of private pavilions and kiosks. 

The Industrial Hall, which forms the north- 
eastern termination of the crescent, measures 
350ft. by 172ft. The main facade is an open 
arcade which is utilised as a tea terrace. The 
central feature of this facade is the main en- 
trance, well proportioned in its mass, though the 
heavy hood moulding terminates somewhat 
awkwardly at the sides. The horseshoe-shaped 
opening adopted for the entrances is a perfectly 
legitimate form in a construction of this 
character, and by the adoption of such forms 
the nature of the material is expressed. The 
lines, however, must be harmonious with the 
surroundings. The design of the stencil used in 
the central entrance is not so good as that em- 
ployed for the end entrances. The semicircular 
windows in the latter give the additional light 
which is needed to counteract the loss of light 
from the range of top lights not being continued 
on the end cross-roofs. The ends of this build- 
ing, it will be noticed, are not so strongly 
emphasized as the centre, the low octagonal 
corners not being domed, like those at the side 
ot the central entrance. The whole building is 
left white except for the entrances, which are 
coloured in a dull light blue tint with orange- 
coloured stencil decoration. The roof is slate- 
coloured and the doors in the entrance are 
painted emerald green, 

The two main towers are 120ft. high and are 
capped by open lanterns. Mr, Miller has given 
it as his opinion that it is useless troubling 
about detail until the general mass is right, as 
no amount of good detail will correct a bad 
skyline or mass. It would have been well if 
Messrs. Walker & Ramsay had given a little 
more consideration to this point, for the masses 
of both the Industrial Hall and the Machinery 
Hall are weak. In the former the towers look 
especially feeble. This building is long and 
low, and to secure emphasis of the vertical con- 
siderable mass was needed. At Glasgow this 
was got by a large dome skilfully led up to, but 
at Wolverhampton recourse has been had to 
towers. The proportions of these are unfortu- 
nate; the projection of the balconies has un- 
doubtedly given them strength, but it has caused 
them to look attenuated below, a defect in- 
creased by strong modelling at the top, just 
beneath the balcony. The semicircular recesses 
are not openings, as might be thought from the 
illustration on p. 400, but are filled up and 
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coloured red. This colour is too strong ; instead 
of weakening the modelling at this point, as 
was needed, it has increased the strength. 
Then, again, the lanterns with their wide eaves 
are elevat d just a little too much to secure the 
needed relation with the balconies below. To 
keep these at their present height, the columns 
should have been more massive, and the cylin- 
drical form led up to from the cubical one 
below. We may remark, while on the subject of 
these towers, that their domical tops have been 
covered with a shiny yellowish olive-green 
canvas, which is not nearly so effective in giving 
the effect of gold as if the domes had been 
treated like those at Glasgow. The two small 
domes by the side of the principal entrance have 
been silvered and look well. The end elevations 
are treated similarly to the main facade, the 
towers at the entrances being, however, only 90ft. 
high. The hallis divided internally into three 
bays, laminated circular roof-trusses being used 
to carry the roof, similar to th»se used at the 
Glasgow Exhibition. Tne long low effect of the 
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think it would have been better to have empha- 
sized the circular outline, using this form to 
determine the character of the design. The 
building is not expressive of its purpose. As we 
said, it should have been the chief building in 
the exhibition. The principal entrance is given 
that peculiar form that we are familiar with 
in German and Austrian work of the “ Art 
Nouveau” school. The figure over the doorway 
represents Industry. Internally, the building is 
divided into three bays, the centre one being 
60ft. wide, and the side bays each 38ft,. wide. 
The roof is. constructed on the bow-string 
principle with wooden lattice trusses 

The Concert Hall is 143ft. by 72ft., and is 
rectangular on plan. It has a tower at each end, 
The floor is raised so as to enable every person 
in the audience to see well, and the platform is 
arranged on one of the long sides of the hall so 
that the projecting portion may be removel in 
order to permit gymnastic displays. A corridor 
runs round three sides of the building in which 
are arranged exhibits of drawings aud examples 


descent lamps at night is pretty, and gives many 
suggestions for colour treatment of the buildings. 
These Jamps ate in various colours, mostly 
arranged on the sare principle as the colouring 
of the buldings, namely, red lamps are used 
around parts that are coloured red, and green 
around the entrances, which are thems:lves 
greenish in tone. The light diffus*s, however, 
over a greater expanse than just the parts 
covered by colour and shows how the colouring 
mivht be extended with advantage. 

The buildings — Industrial Hali, Machinery Hall 
and Concert Hall—cover a space of 127,215 
sq. ft., and other buildings in the grounds cover 
an area of 20,980 sq. ft., exclusive of the 8,000 
sq. ft. covered by the Canadian Pavilion. The 
cost of erecting the buildings has been nearly 
£50.000, and the other expenditure is expected 
to bring the total up to £100,000, 

The Art Exhibition is not in the exhibition 
grounds, but at the Municipal Art Gallery. 
This exhibition is not a larze one, but excellent 
of its kind, containing a section devoted to 


ridge has been marred externally by wooden 
curved ornaments, In addition to the three bays 
into which the hall is divided tnere is a half-bay 
added at the rear, while the corresponding half- 
bay at the front forms the tea-terrace above 
referred to. Internally, over the entrance in the 
east elevation is a Musicians’ Gallery, which can 
be used for band performances in wet weather. 
This is an innovation in buildings of this 
character, and is a distinct advantage. 

The Machinery Hali is 350ft. by 13(ft., and its 
main front faces the south-west elevation of the 
Indus:rial Halland the Canadian Pavilion. The 
outline of this front is semicircular, with a 
strong emphasizing of the verticals in the shape 
of two small central towers and two end ones. 
These latter look bold and give good abutment 
to the curve of the front, but their junction with 
the domes is not well managed. The two centre 
towers are weak and the semicircular fan-like 
ornament in the centre is very crude—and its 
effect when lit up by electric light at night does 
not compensate for its adoption. Altogether we 
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of woodwork, needlework, &c., by children in the 
principal schools of Wolverhampton. The roof 
is coloured red. 

The Canadian Pavilion, which in many re- 
spects contains the best collective exhibit, has a 
colonnade front, surmounted by a dome, and has 
been erected at the expense of the Dominion 
Government, It covers 8,000ft. 

The Conn:iught Restaurant is two storeys high 
and accommodates 1,600 persons at table. It 
contains a special room for the reception of dis- 
tinguished visitors. The feature of the front is 
the Shell Bandstand, which, though not truly 
elliptically curved, has good acoustical qualities. 
The roof of this building is colovred red. 

The painting and decorating of the Machinery 
Hall, Canadian Pavilion and Refreshment Room 
were entrusted to Mr. George Greenstone It is 
a pity that such opportunities for experiment in 
the direction of structural colour decoration as 
these temporary exhibitions afford sbould not 
be made of greater use. The scene when the 
buildings are lighted up by the 20,000 incan- 


[ Photo: Whitlock § Sons, 


Japanese art, and examples of the work of our 
leading living artists, as well as of the Pre- 
Raphaelite brotherhood, and a few examples of 
leading foreign painters. Especially noticeable 
are Whistler’s portrait of Carlyle, with a goodly 
number of etchings by the same master, etch- 
ings and drawings by Professor Legros, and 
paintings and drawings by William Strang, 
Rodin, Alfred Stevens, W. Rothenstein, Shannon, 
Rickets, G. F. Watts and. Burne-Jones, Ford 
Madox Brown's “Last of England,” Millais’s 
“John Ruskin,” Holman Hunt’s “ Two Gentle- 
men of Verona,” and the late John Brett’s 
** Val d’ Aosta.” 


The Exhibits. 


There is very little that calls for special note 
among the exhibits. There is a large section 
devoted to Japanese art manufactures in the 
Industrial Hall, established by the Japanese 
Government, and a noticeable stand is that of 
Denmark, which shows a large number of ex- 
amples of beautiful porcelain from the Royal 
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WOLVERHAMPTON ART AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION: THE MACHINERY HALL. 
WALKER AND RAMSAY, ARCHITECTS. 


Danish Porcelain Works. Messrs. Chubb & Sons 
of London and Wolverhampton, have a large 
exhibit of locks, safes and strong rooms. Mr, 
George Faulkner Armitage, of Stamford, Al- 
trincham, and 18, Clifford Street, London, ex- 
hibits an entrance hall in panelled oak with 
fireplace in recess, under a gallery approached 
by winding stairs; the furnishing and decora- 
tion of this is neat and pleasing. The Cannon 
Iron Foundries, Ltd., of Bilston ; the Carron Co., 
and Messrs. Ward Brothers, of Wolverhampton, 
show a large selection of ranges, builders’ iron- 
mongery. &c. Messrs. George Howson & Sons, 
Ltd., of Hanley, have a stand exhibiting their 
sanitary appliances, such as baths, water-closets, 
lavatory basins, &c. Messrs. Mander Brothers, 
of Wolverhampton, have perhaps the most 
striking stand in the Industrial Hall in the 
shape of asmall pavilion in Moorish style, painted 
with colours of their manufacture. The Wol- 
verhampton School of Art has a stand in the 
hall designed by ore of the architectural 
students, Mr. G. H. T. Robinson, the outer walls 
of which are decorated with paintings by Mr. J. 
E. Woo!ton representing branches of industry 
carried on in the school. 

In the Machinery Hall the Farnley Iron Co., 
Ltd., show their iron and fireclay goods. The 
glazed bricks are true in shape, and the excellent 
colours disprove the contention of some manu- 
facturers that leadless glazes do not give good 
results, Messrs. J. Sagar & Co., Ltd., of Halifax, 
have a large exhibit of woodworking machinery. 

In the Canadian Pavilion there is an exten- 
sive collection of specimens of the timbers of 
Canada, which should prove of considerable 
service to persons connected with the building 
industry. 

Mr. C. N. Barkin, of Wolverhampton, has 
erected a special building next to the Machinery 
Hall with Mack patent slabs and vulcanite 
roofing, for which goods he is the local agent. 
The entrance gates have been execnted by 
Messrs. Bayliss, Jones & Bayliss, Ltd, of 
London and Wolverhampton. 

The photcgraphs illustrating this article are 
by Messrs. H. J. Whitlock & Sons, Ltd., the 
official photographers to the exhibition. 


Four New Halls in the Louvre Museum have 
been arranged by M. Georges Bénédite, the 
eminent Egyptologist 


THREE WARWICKSHIRE CHURCHES. 


HE Birmingham Archeological Society 
recently visited three of the most in- 
teresting churches in Warwickshire—Knowle, 
Temple Balsall and Berkswell. The fine church 
at Knowle may be described as a study in 
church extension. Originally designed as an 
ordinary parish church, the foundation of a 
chantry caused the addition of a side chapel, 
which has now become a transept. The church 
was afterwards made collegiate, with the result 
that the chancel had to be much lengthened. 
The original elevation of the chancel must have 
been much greater than at present, since the 
sedilia and piscina, which remain, are at an 
impossible height above the present pavement. 
Perhaps the greatest ornament of the church is 
the beautiful rood screen, though this, like the 
church itself, has suffered materially from 
restoration. 

The visitors next drove to Temple Balsall. This 
very beautiful thirteenth-century church derives 
its name from the Knights Templars, who built 
it, though they did not long retain possession. 
It is remarkable for its simplicity, consisting as 
it does of one single finely-proportioned space, 
without any division whatever. Being built on 
rapidly rising ground the body of the church 
ascends to the chancel by a series of progressive 
elevations. The geometrical windows are among 
the best of their kind known, and the whole 
edifice is surmounted on the outside by very 
singular representations of human and grotesque 
herds, full of character. Beside the church 
stands what was once the grange, with perhaps 
the refectory of the order. Outwardly this is 
s) changed that no one would date it eariier 
tran the eighteenth century, but within it 
retains some fine evidence of the actual antiquity, 
The almshouses also adjoin the church. 

A drive by country by-roads brought the 
partv to Berkswell, where the fine churcn was 
carefully inspected. This is of various ages, 
from the twelfth to the seventeenth century, 
and has the advantage of having been restored 
with care and reverence. The Norman windows 
in the east end and the curious and grotesque 
corbel heads on the south side are striking 
features. There isalsoa Norman crypt. Some 
of the old gaileries remain, The vestry over the 
porch is delightfully quaint. 


[ Photo: Whitlock § Sons, 


LEICESTER INFIRMARY EXTENSION. 


NEW surgical wing has been added t» the 

Leicester Infirmary, from designs by Messrs, 
Everard & Pick, at a cost of about £12,000. 
The building, which is the first portion of a 
complete scheme for remodelling the infirmary, 
comprises two operation theatres, anzsthetic 
room, nurses’ sterilizing and work room, store 
room, sitting- and bed-rooms for the house 
surgeon and house physician, bathroom, lava- 
tories, &c., on the first floor. A room forthe 
honorary medical s‘aff, dressers’ sitting-room, 
assistant house surgeon’s sitting-room, matron 8 
office, clerk’s office, a ward for emergency Cases, 
the hall, the porch, porter’s room, and a com- 
plete set of rooms for casualty, surgical and 
emergency cases, consisting of a waiting hall, 
dispensary, surgery, nurses’ room, and two 
examining rooms, together with sanitary arrange- 
ments, on the ground floor. The basement will 
be set apart for dispensary stores, laboratory, and 
heating and ventilation purposes. The new 
casualty rooms are one storey high. All the 
floors to the surgery and dispensary department, 
also to the hall, corridors, nurses’ and operation 
theatres, are either of mosaic or marble te1razzo, 
the whole of the other floors being finished with 
teak boarding. The walls of the surgery, waiting 
hall, nurses’ rooms, anzsthetic room and corri- 
dors adjoining the theatres are tiled, all angies, 
external and internal, being rounded in order to 
facilitate cleaning. The whole of the remaining 
walls, excepting those to the theaties, are finished 
with Parian cement. The operation theatre walls 
are faced 7ft high with white veined statuary 
marble, having a dove-coloured marble border at 
the top and bottom. With the exception of 
perfectly plain smooth oak doors, the operation 
theatres are entirely free from woodwork. 
Heating is partly by steam and partly by hot- 
water ventilating coils. The operation theatres, 
burses’ sterilizing and work room, anzsthetic 
room and emergency ward are all heated and 
ventilated by the “plenum” system. In the 
theatres the incoming air will be distributed by 
a circular metal spreader, in order to prevent 
the possibility of draughts. The drainage is 
entirely of heavy cast-iron pipes, the joints 
being caulked with lead. Messrs. H. Herbert & 
Sons were the general contractors for the work, 
and Mr. William Smith acted as clerk of works. 
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THE NEW GOVERNMENT 
BUILDINGS. 


Discussion in the House of Commons. 


N the House of Commons on July 29th Lord 
Balcarres said he wished to direct attention 
to the public buildings now being erected by the 
Office of Works—namely, the extension of the 
South Kensington Museum, the new War Office, 
and the Local Government Board offices at the 
bottom of Whitehall, By a curious fatality 
both the architects appointed in connection 
with the two latter buildings died within a 
short period of one another. It had been said 
that the general drawings for these buildings 
were practically complete, but that was entirely 
inaccurate, They were essentially incomplete. 
There were no full-size drawings whatever, 
except for two small portions of the joiners’ 
work, which were done in order to allow the 
surveyors quantities to be taken out, The 
real defence of Mr, Akers-Douglas was that 
there was no architect available to take over 
this work. It was well-known that architects 
were not anxious to undertake work for the 
Office of Works. They were apt to be harassed 
a good deal. The semi-official letter in ‘The 
Times” referred to confidential enquiry after an 
architect. There ought not to be confidential] 
enquiry when an architect was wanted to carry 
out probably one of the most important public 
buildings in London. The’ great architectural 
institutions should be consulted. A gentleman 
was appointed who was on the staff of the 
Office of Works, and they also appointed one of 
the late Mr. Brydon’s draughtsmen, with the 
result that there were great public protests 
and very hostile articles in the newspapers, 
Responsibility was divided between two men 
whose views on architectural development might 
differ toto c@lo. He asked for some assurance 
that Mr, Brydon’s designs should not be inter- 
fered with by the Office of Works. Would the 
archway connecting the new buildings with the 
old be maintained? Would Mr. Akers-Douglas 
maintain the towers? What steps would be 
taken as to the ex- 
tension of the build- 
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vernment thought it better, having regard to 
the unfortunate results of public competition, 
to select an architect. At the request of the 
Government the Council of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects named a panel of architects 
qualified for the work, and from that panel 
Mr, Young and Mr. Brydon were chosen to 
prepare plans for the new War Office and the 
new Local Government Board Office respec- 
tively. As to the buildings at South Kensing- 
ton, plans were prepared some yeara ago by Mr. 
Webb, and as that gentleman was still prepared 
to carry them out the Government thought it 
best to leave the work to one who had on so 
many occasions shown great talent. But with 


regard to the other new buildings it was thought | 


desirable to associate with the architects selected 
Sir John Taylor, whose long service to the 
State afforded him such an intimate knowledge 
of the requirements of public offices. Too often 


in the past the architect of public buildings had | 


thought only of his elevation and not sufficiently 
of his interior. The rooms on the top floor of 
the Foreign Office were a case in point. To 
suit the elevation the windows were close to the 
floor, with the worst results on the lighting and 
the ventilation of the rooms. 

Lord Balcarres: That is because the Office of 
Works interfered so much with the architect. 

Mr. Akers-Douglas said that his noble friend 
disliked so intensely the Office of Works that 
nothing would convince him on the point. The 
plans for the new buildings were submitted to 
the House of Commons and approved, and 
orders were given to proceed with the work. 
But the plans had only been completed in one 
case when Mr. Young died; and Mr. Young’s 
son was then appointed to carry out his father’s 
plans, in association with Sir John Taylor. In 
1901 Mr. Brydon also died, leaving no one to 
succeed him. The plans, which had been ap- 
proved, and on which large sums had been 


expended, could not be abandoned, and the | 


Government were anxious to have them carried 
out in their integrity. He had tried to get an 
architect of note to undertake the work, but it 
was only possible on condition that the architect 
was given a free hand, They had the assistance 


ings? He wished 
to know if the 
finished drawings 
would be made 
from Mr. Brydon’s 
sketches, and, if so, 
he hoped the Office 


of Works would 
employ a_ skilled 
and efficient archi- 
tect, not simply 


an experienced sur- 
veyor who had 
distinguished him- 
self by erecting 
police-stations and 
post-offices all over 
the kingdom. It a 
skilled and appreci- 
ative architect were 
not employed the 
inherent beauty of 
Mr. Brydon’s de- 
signs would be 
vulgarized and de- 
stroyed. Within the 
next few years there 
would be much work 
to be done upon our 
public buildings in 
London, and it was 
to be regretted that 
his right hon. 
friend had not ap- 
pointed some man 
of architectural ex- 
perience to supply 
the technical know- 
ledge which could 
not be expected in 
the departmental 
Minister. 

Mr. Akers-Doug- 
las said that when 
it was decided to 
erect the new public 
buildings the Go- 
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of Sir John Taylor, who had worked constantly 
both with Mr. Young and Mr. Brydon in the 
preparation of these plans, and was intimately 
acquainted with Mr. Brydon’s desires and in 
sympathy with his views. They also engaged 
Mr. Brydon's chief assistant, who had under 
that gentleman’s personal direction prepared the 
greater portion of the drawings, to carry out 
the smaller drawings and the necessary details. 
He could assure the noble lord that the saving 
of expense was not his main object at all, and 
that he was perfectly ready to spend all tke 
money if he thought good work could be done 
with it. In order to secure to the House that 
the plans which they had approved of should be 
carried out in their integrity and without any 
change, directly he received them from Mr. 
Brydon’s executors he had them stamped and 
countersigned by the president of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects ; and, if the House 
desired it, the plans would be deposited there and 
would be entirely at their disposal. 

The noble lord had asked him for an assurance 
that no variation whatever should be made in 
these plans. He had already given a public 
assurance, and he now repeated it, that no 
variation at all would be permitted in the ex- 
ternal elevations, and that, where it was neces- 
sary to make slight variations in smaller matters, 
such as knocking two rooms into one, they 
should only take place when approved by the 
president of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects and the consultative committee. 

The noble lord had rather suggested that he 
had not brought quite so much attention to the 
affairs of his office, or especially to the matter 
of these buildings, as he might have done, owing 
to the fact that he last year presided over the 
committee on the education of officers in the 
Army. He would point out that this was the 
first time that he had heard in that House the 
acceptance of a very unpleasant and onerous 
duty of that sort thrown in a Minister’s teeth. 


The Queen Victoria Memorial. 

With regard to the Queen Victoria Memorial, 
he pointed out that it was not a work which 
had been undertaken by the Government. The 
King appointed a committee to consider the 
question of this memorial, and the committee, 
after having decided on the general form of the 
memorial, appointed an executive committee, to 
whom they referred the question of site and de-- 
sign. This committee reported in favour of the 
designs of Mr. Brock and Mr. Aston Webb, with 
whom the general committee authorized arrange- 
ments to be made. Mr. Brock’s model had 
already been completed, and he uuderstood that 
Mr. Webb’s would also shortly be finished, It 
was His Majesty’s desire that these models 
should be submitted to the public as well as to 
the committee. The monument would only 
take up a small portion of the space in front of 
Buckingham Palace, and would lead to very 
slight curtailment of the park. 

Replying to further questions, Mr. Akers- 
Douglas said that the committee on the ventila- 
tion and sanitation of the House would not be 
able to finish their labours before the autumn 
session, but they would present an interim 
report. With regard to the new Admiralty 
buildings, the north and west blocks were now 
finished, but there had been great difficulties 
with the foundations of the south block: these, 
however, had been overcome, and the buildings 
were now proceeding rapidly. They were for- 
tunate enough to find a bed of gravel on the 
site of the new War Office; they were more 
fortunate in the matter of foundations in Par- 
liament Street than they expected. As to the 
opening of the Mall, the Office of Works were 
perfectly ready to proceed as soon as the money 
for the purpose could be found. He had hoped 
to introduce a Bill to enable him to transfer to 
that purpose certain moneys which had been 
marked down for public improvements in 
London. No doubt in the autumn he would be 
able to do so. 


Professor Lanteri has practically completed his 
bust of the King, for which His Majesty gave 
him sittings. It is destined for the French 
Hospital in London. Professor Lanteri’s text- 
book on “ Modelling” will shortly be followed 
by other volumes on low relief, sculptured orna- 
ment, medals and other higher applications of 
the art. 
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CIVIC ART AS EVOLUTION, NOT 
REVOLUTION.* 


By CHARLES MULFORD ROBINSON. 


WISH to suggest for your consideration 

civic art as the latest step in the course of 
civic evolution, that the flowering of great cities 
into beauty is the sure and ultimate phase of a 
progressive development. Consider how it has 
represented the crown of each successive civili- 
zation. If decadence has followed it; if the 
beauty of Babylon, the storied splendour of 
Carthage, if the chaste loveliness of Athens and 
the magnificence of Rome marked in each case 
the culmination of an empire, it. has been 
through no effeminacy and weakness inherent 
in the development itself. Rather has it been 
because the glory showered upon these cities was 
a concentrated expression of the highest civi- 
lization and the highest culture of which the 
empire was capable. 

All that is best the city draws to itself. As 
magnets acting on filings of steel, the cities 
attract from their dependent fields whatever 
there be of learning, culture and art. The 
adornment that was lavished upon Venice, 
Florence and the minor city-republics of Italy, 
and again upon the Flemish cities, represented 
not weakness but the virility and rich abund- 
ance of those qualities of mind and heart which 
expressed themselves in the southern and 
northern Renaissance. Had the cities been less 
beautiful, the Renaissance had been less notable. 
They mutually interpret each other; and cities 
begin to bud and flower in beauty only when 
learning, culture and art are flowering around 
them. As long as these grow in might, cities 
grow in nobility, being concentrated expressions 
of these forces. 

The development will, of course, differ in 
aspect as the civilizations differ in character. 
The art of Greece was sculpture, and the glory 
of Athens in her golden age was the chiselled 
art of the Acropolis. Rome was imperial, and 
‘her glory found expression in construction that 
was colossal and magnificent. The art, again, 
of the southern renaissance was painting, and 
we find in frescoes and in the more delicate, 
more pictorial], pases of architecture the triumph 


* A paper read before the fourth annual convention of 
the Architectural League of America, 


of the Italian republics. To-day the spirit of 
the time is commercial and industrial, and our 
modern civic art expresses itself in terms that 
commerce and industry comprehend. That our 
civic art must differ from that of other times 
does not mean, therefore, that it is not art, or 
that the new day for cities will be less brilliant 
than of old. Rather, if truly the heir of the 
past, it must be the new glory of a new time. 

Commerce and industry now express them- 
selves, in the realm of city esthetics, in great 
highways, in commercial palaces, in bridges and 
wharves and stations. The love of nature, the 
lately aroused consciousness of what we may 
call the sentiment for landscape, brings vegeta- 
tion into the busy city to soften and brighten ; 
and then the spirit of practical philanthropy so 
evident to-day plants playgrounds, builds 
schools, and insists that modern civic art shall 
pervade all quarters of the town, remodelling 
alleys as well as avenues. 

If, in general, civic art be a phase of urban 
evolution, it should be possible to trace the 
steps by which it is approached, In the new 
rise of cities, consider what these have been. 
There came first the aggregation. Where no 
city had been the people flocked—the reason 
need not now concern us—until there was acity. 
The aggregation continuing, led quickly to con- 
gestion—at least in parts of the community— 
and close upon congestion came squalor. We had 
now a large city, a crowded city and a miserable 
one. Out of misery came corruption, debauch 
of the popular conscience, and, from such 
favourable conditions, political knavery. Tuhese, 
swiftly, are the steps of the downward course. 
But all the time there were forces at work for 
good. The very evil into which affairs had 
passed created a diszust that vastly aided the 
reform endeavours, So reform efforts gained 
gradually in importance. 

Ideals were put before the people, and to some 
extent assimilated. There had already been 
evidences of eesthetic aspiration, first noted in 
those quarters in which was congregating 
wealth—that wealth which had begun to accumu- 
late in accordance with the laws the foreseeing 
of whose operation had induced the forming of 
the city. But such is the force of good example 
that the esthetic aspirations had spread broadly 
through the town. Elementary construction, 
also, had begun. At first this was for the sake 
of the traffic and of sanitation, but by degrees it 
had a more distinctly esthetic purpose. Of 


£ 
these forward steps, some of course were taken 


coincidently with the backward, for the com- 
munity did not march first one way and then 
the other. Two forces were pulling in opposite 
directions, and if political knavery turned con- 
structive efforts in the public works to its own 
evil purposes, the physical condition of the 
town in its turn gained something from the 
official eagerness to rob it and the stupid dor- 
mancy of the popular conscience that afforded 
the opportunity for such outrage in ordinary 
constructive work. Thus the early improve- 
ments were purchased at an immensely extraya- 
gant price; but there were improvements, and 
they were hastened. 

With varying celerity the conscience now 
awakens, The reform efforts enlisted individuals, 
and then associations of individuals, who were 
concerned in bettering not alone the govern- 
ment but the aspect of the town. Where 
officials were distrusted and individuals and 
associations tried to act by themselves, or where 
the trust in officials was misplaced, there 


‘followed necessarily much waste, extravagance 


and positive injury by poor taste. As the 
like result followed either of these choices, we 
find its expression indeed almost universal. 
Then came another phase in the civic develop- 
ment. This was perception of the waste, 
extravagance and lack of artistic judgment, 
and a willingness to seek their correction by 
submission to expert guidance. With this 
come co-operation, eagerness to learn the 
experience of other places and to profit by it, 
and dependence on those authorities whose 
knowledge, genius or talent is broadly recog- 
nised. With this new chapter, wherever it is 
now entered upon, begins modern civic art as dis- 
tinguished from merely the improvement of cities. 

In the broad field of cities examples can 
readily be found to illustrate the successive 
steps in this general evolution. The phases 
will differ slightly here and there as national 
and local peculiarities stamp the development, 
but the course is clear, essentially uniform, and 
leading surely to civic vwsthetics as its visible 
crown. So civic art properly stands for more 
than beauty in the city. It represents a moral, 
intellectual and administrative progress as surely 
as it does the purely physical. It stands for 
conscientious officials and for public spirit. 
Where officials are elected by the people it must 
be an evidence also of an aroused and intelligent 
populace. 
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WOLVERHAMPTON ART AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION: THE CANADIAN PAVILION, 
WALKER AND RAMSAY, ARCHITECTS, 


Perhaps the steps of this civic evolution will 
stand out more clearly if we turn from abstrac- 
tions to the concrete. 

The census bulletins of the United States 
show that in that country during the nineteenth 
century there came into existence 533 communi- 
ties of 8,000 or more inhabitants each. If we 
call them all by the name that doubtless four- 
fifths of them claim, we shall group them as 
cities, and can say, in the census phrase, that in 
1800 the urban population was contained in 
twelve communities and represented 4 per cent, 
of the total population, while in 1900 it con- 
stituted 545 communities containing more than 
33 per cent. of the total population. 

~ This is a group of statistics that illustrates 
conveniently that nineteenth-century phenom- 
enon which is known as the “urban drift,” and 
which was no more marked in the United States 
than in other nations—most notably in Germany 
and England. This, as representing the ‘ aggre- 
gation,” constitutes what we may call the first 
step in the civic evolution. 

To find some of these communities that are 
yet in the earlier stages of the subsequent deve- 
lopment we may turn with best assurance to 
the western States. In the newer towns con- 
gestion will not, happily, be revealed ; but that 
is a spectacle too familiar in cities of all nations 
and all times to need illustration, and dreari- 

ness has not waited upon congestion. We find 
the town growing on lines determined partly by 
accident and partly by the push of enterprising 
real estate holders, not at all according to 
artistic design. There is little that can be 
reasonably called architecture. If a man wants 
a store, a barn or a house, he goes to the car- 
penter, and the carpenter puts up the long 
single-gabled frame structure that is the simplest 
and cheapest. Possibly, if the owner be a 
merchant and ambitious to have his emporium 
impressive, a square front built to the height 
of the roof peak may be put before the skeleton 
structure, but this, misleading no one, hardly 
serves to change the type. If there be no time 
to build attractive houses, certainly there is 
none in which to plant gardens, People have 
not come to live in the place because it is pretty, 


| strangers call it “attractive.” 


but because they want to make money, and 
they have not learned yet to love the town. 
It will not even represent ‘‘home” to them for 
several years, Clearly, civic zsthetics are at 
the antitheses of this phrase; we Jare yet at 
the beginning of urban development. In fact, 
such public spirit as there may be is so crude 
and sordid that it counts anything—even a 
water tank—as growth. The moral, intellec- 
tual and political conditions in this dreary town 
need not here concern us. But they cannot be 
high. 

We may pass now to those thriving cities of 
about 30,000 inhabitants which, met so fre- 
quently in the more closely-settled portions of a 
country, well represent another stage in the 
development. In the United States they are 
frankly industrial communities. Political affairs 
are in that condition when out of the sore need 
of reform endeavours there is a more or less con- 
tinuous series of spasmodic reform efforts. But 
the physical improvement of the town has gone 
steadily though expensively forward. The town 
is well lighted, most of the important streets 
are paved, and there are rather more sewer and 
water pipes than perhaps are needed; or if the 
aggregate be not excessive, their location is not 
of the best, for they have been extended on 
some streets that may not be built up for a 
decade at the expense of others that are popu- 
lated. The industry of the town has begun to 
roll up the expected private gain. The old type 
of building has given way again and again to 
something ornate, garish and showy. Iron is 
favoured because it can be made to suggest 
stone, while being cheap. There are stores with 
cast-iron fronts; there are Jawns with red iron 
deer; there is a soldiers’ monument of iron. It 
isthe iron age. The houses are now of all kinds. 
From the extreme of monotony the town has 
reacted, seeking the extremes of originality. But 
the residence streets are lined with trees, the 
square infront of the court-house is kept in 
order, and most of the houses stand in little 
gardens that add much to the attractiveness of 
the place. The people have begun to love their 
city. 
There are dis- 


lt is their home, and they like to have | 
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tinct yearnings toward better things, sthetic 
ambition has been born. 

The next step in the evolution develops 
rapidly. <A park is laid out. If it is done some- 
what apologetically with a pushing forward of 
philanthropic reasons, no one is deceived as to 
the relative importance of these. Gifts are 
made to the town. The memorial fountain is 
really stone, for the iron age has passed ; and 
the new public library is so unmistakably a 
thing of beauty that although it did not cost as 
much as the post-office, it is shown to the visitor 
with no less pride. The new public shools are 
not barracks within and do not resemble 
factories on the outside. The factories them- 
selves are improving ; and public sentiment has 
so crystallized that a society has been formed to 
insist that rubbish be not thrown into the street, 
that the station grounds be improved, that 
flowers be generally grown and the waste places 
taken care of. 

This improvement effort is, however, un- 
guided. There is immense scope for the poor 
taste of untrained individualism. And as the 
city grows larger and its resources increase, the 
public works become more spectacular and are 
striking. The need of artistic guidance both in 
public and private affairs is more keenly felt ; 
the extravagance and wastefulness of duplicated 
effort is realised ; the value of an authoritative 
esthetic control is perceived, and it is appre- 
ciated that to make true advance in civic art— 
which is now frankly a goal—there is needed 
something more than means and impulse. 

Various efforts are made to provide the re- 
quired artistic supervision. If these are reason- 
ably succes-ful, the city—now rich, self-confident, 
ambitious for its higher life and its development 
in beauty—has reached an advanced and healthy 
phase in its evolution. Without much regard as 
to what the means are, so long as they are 
successful, there dawns a period of civic art. 

The plan may be to elect as administrat’ve 
officers of the city persons whose education, 
refinement and culture, as well as executive 
ability and business sagacity, are a guarantee 
that the right things will be done and done well. 
This has been for the most part the outcome of 
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the civic reform efforts in Great Britain, and has 
hastened the dawn among British cities of a 
civic art based on business principles. In France, 
under the leadership of Paris, the method has 
been to summon to the s2rvices of the munici- | 
pality in an advisory capacity the best experts | 
and artists of the city ; and the result has been 
the development of civic esthetics on thoroughly 
artistic lines. In the United States where the 
effort has included the appointment of ‘art 
commissions,” the banding together of cities and 
of conscientious city officials in leagues, the 
association for the public good of artists and 
architects, and an immense amount of effort by 
popular improvement societies—with the usurpa- 
tion by them of critical functions —the tendency, 
so far as there may be said to be a tendency, is 
toward federation, co-operation and the exchange 
of experiences, to the end that there may be 
evolved so precise a science of city building that 
henceforth no community need be ugly. 

The German theory of city administration is 
based still more emphatically on scientific 
principles, almost to the exclusion of other 
considerations, but it differs from the American 


in that its dependence is not so much upona 
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science as upon scientists. The burgomaster and 
his magistrates are the best experts procurable, 
and the council of the Jatter dues not pretend to 
be citizen-representative, but is made up of 
honoured, highly-paid, professional and per- 
manent employees trained to the work of city 
administration. In Germany,: therefore, civic 
art takes on something of the thoroughness and 
exhaustiveness of German science. 

The varying national developments of this 
late phase or urban evolution are thus interesting 
mainly as emphasizing the fact that the modern 
movement toward civic art is international. 
They reveal, too, that however the exact course 
of the evolution may vary in different places, 
municipal zesthetics—the flowering of cities in 
beauty—is the ultimate, the highest step. It is 
the phase toward which all the other urban 
changes tend. Itis the goal toward which we 
are swiftly moving, and which is to mean more 
perhaps to architects than to the members of 
any other one profession. Its coincident demands 
upon them will be many, and in its gradual 
rounding into completeness they will find much 
for them of lotty inspiration. 


BRICKS FROM CLINKERS. 
Brighton’s Proposal. 


\HE Brighton Corporation havea large schem 3 
on hand for the manufacture of bricks from 

the clinker coming from the refuse destructor. 
It is stated that under a German process a 
complete plant for producing about 12,009 bricks 
per day of ten hours cost approximately £4,000, 
and the cost of making 1,000 bricks was about 
13s. It is said by this process 3,500 loads of 
clinker refuse could be manufactured into 
1,000,000 bricks at the cost of 13s. per thousand, 
or a total of £650. If the bricks were sold at 
an average price of only 28s. per thousand, they 
would realise the sum of £1,400, a clear profit of 
£750, in addition to the saving of the cost of 
carting as at present, 3,500 loads at 3s., equalling 
£525, or a total of £1,275 per annum, Several 
English corporations are at the present time 
considering the advisability of adopting a system 
of making bricks from the destructor clinkers, 
but no complete plant has yet been erected in 
England, although it has been very largely used 


on the Continent for a long time, With regard 
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to concrete paving slab-making plant it is 
claimed that 3,500 loads of clinker refuse can 
be converted into 34,240 yds. super. of paving 
slabs at the cost for labour and materials and 
interest and sinking fund of 3s. 3d. per yd. 
super., equal to the total cost of £5,564. The 
value of the manufactured paving slab is 4s, 
per yd. super., equal to £6,848. This gives a 
clear profit of £1,284, in addition to the saving 
of the cost of carting to Black Rock tip as at 
present £525, or a total sum of £1,809 per 
annum. The estimated cost of the clinker 
crushing plant is £855 10s, while that for the 
brick-making and drying plant varied from 
£2,250 to £3,570. It will thus be seen that the 
Brighton Corporation expect to reap a rich 
harvest from this little venture if it is carried 
out, but before finally deciding they have 
determined to send a deputation to the Hague 
where the process is in full operation, 


A Fire-station at Blackstock Road, Islington, N., 
has been erected by the London County Council 
from designs by their superintending architect, 
Mr. W. H. Riley, F.R.I.B.A. ce , 


A MASONIC HALL, 


NEW Masonic Hall at Ripon 

erected. The new premises will occupy a 
prominent position in Water Skellgate, and th 
plans of Mr. T. Wall, the architect, provide for a 
two-storey brick building. The main entrance 
will be in stonework. of a Classic design. A 
staircase hall, 16ft. 6in. long and 9ft. Gin. wide 
will be divided from the vestibule by a glazed 
screen. Tne hall will be well lighted, and fitted 
up with lavatory and cloak accomm odation, and 
it will have a mosaic tiled floor. On the first 
floor, which will be gained by a pitch-pine 
staircase, there will be an ante-room, provided 
with a small private door from the Tyler's lobby 
effectually shutting off the landing from the 
lodge-room. The latter room will be 33ft. long 
by 2lft. wide and 19ft. high, and will have a 
domed ceiling, rising from an enriched moulded 
cornice. A natural system of ventilation is to 
be providei by means of fresh-air inlets and a 
Boyle’s air-pump ventilator on the roof, with 
proper regulating valves. The floor will be in 
maple, secret nailed, and at the east end of the 
room will be a raisel dais, having as a back 
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ground a high dado, with circular cornice, an 
covered with Anaglypta of simple but appropr 

design. Adjoining the lodge-room will be tk 
Tyler’s store-room, 11ft. long ky 4ft. wide, whit 
will be well lighted, so as to enable it to be us 
as a dressing-room for visiting brethren. The 
will be another room, 17ft. by 15ft., enter 
from the landing, which will most probably | 
used as a library or reception-room. On t 
ground floor there will be adining-room, 22ft. | 
21tt. This will be entered from the vestibr 
through a lounge. Attached to the dining-roc 
will be a service-room and kitchen, aud betwe 


toom, 16ft. by 1lft. The surplus space on ~ 
ground floor will be idevoted to the const 
tion of a good lock-up shop, 25ft, by 16 
having windows into High and Water Skellga 
The contractorsare: Mes-rs. Mitchell & Webst 
Ripon, excavators, masons and bricklay 
Messrs. Clapham & Taylor, Harrogate, carpeat 
and joiners; Mr. W. HE. Dixon, Ripon, plum! 
and glazier; Messrs. Coleman Bros., Kuar 
borough, plasterers; and Messrs. J. Baynes : 
C. Beck, Ripon, slaters, 
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Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of r 3s who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should in all cases be 
addressed to the Editor. The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication. 


Making a Damp Room Habitable. 

Lonpon, W.C.—H. S. writes: “How can I 
treat damp walls in order that a certain room 
may be safely used as a living room? In my 
house in Surrey, built on sand and gravel soil, [ 
have a good-sized basement room entirely under- 
ground, but well lighted, which I wish to use as 
a study. At present this is impossible owing to 
the damp exuding from the walls. The house is 
very well built with 15in. hollow walls, and is 
everywhere else dry. How can I remedy this 
at a small cost? The walls are of brick plas- 
tered over, and the floor is tiled. There is no 
area around the room except for the windows.” 

I presume that the rainwater from the roof is 
caught in proper spouting, with joints and 
down-pipes in good order, The basement of 
your house is evidently damp both from (a) 
moisture rising from the bottom and from (/) 
moisture proceeding from the earth lying against 
the outer walls. It is impossible to remedy 
dampness in such a situation as this by any kind 
of solution or preparation applied to the face of 
the wall. The remedy for (a) is to cut out one 
course of brickwork all round both the exterior 
and interior walls, and to insert a proper damp- 
course—felt being probably the most convenient 
for use in such a position. The tiled floor 
should be replaced by one of wood blocks laid 
on a damp-proof foundation. (+) May be re- 
medied by removing the soil now resting against 
the side walls, and substituting either (1) an 
earth batter sloping towards the house, and with 
efficient drainage at its toe, or (2) by forming 
a dry open area or covered air-drain (with 
proper drainage’and ventilation) wherever the 
earth now touches the walls. In default of this 
rather expensive remedy, I suggest that you fix 
three battens about 3in, by 2in., in a horizontal 
position, to all the walls—duly tarring them at 
the back, or, better still, inserting a strip of 
damp-proof felt behind each. The lowest batten 
should be from 4in. to 6in. above the floor level, 
or it will probably suffer from damp. Upon these 
battens lay 6in. by #in. grooved and tongued 
boarding in a vertical position, put a skirting 
at the bottom and cover the joint with the 
ceiling by means of a small wood fillet. This 
method of fixing will form a cavity behind the 
boarding, which must be thoroughly ventilated. 
The simplest way to do this is to remove a 
brick from the inner skin of the hollow wall (1 
presume it is hollow below the ground line) at 
intervals, in order that a draught may be created. 
The lowest openings should be immediately 
above the bottom batten ; others should be above 
and below the middle batten, and the top row 
just below the top batten. It is not desirable 
that the openings should be exactly over one 
atother, but care should be taken that every 
part of the boarding is ventilated, and special 
attention should be paid to the corners of the 
room where the woodwork is: most liable to 
suffer from damp, coming as it does from both 
walls. The battens may with advantage be 
stopped an inch or so short of the wall, that 
there may be ventilation around their ends, 
The boarding may, for appearance sake, be sized 
and varnished, or may be painted if that be 
preferred. A boarded floor may be similarly 
formed by laying 4in. by 3in. or other suitable 
joists on the top of the tiles, preserving them 
against the rising damp by laying strips of felt 
between the tiles and each joist. Lay grooved 
and tongued floor boards on this in the usual 
way, and be very careful that no shavings or 
rubbish are left in the spaces between the 
joists, and that ventilation is possible all 
round the floor by communication with the 
cavity behind the upright boarding on the walls. 
For this purpose the joists should not be quite 
long enough to touch the wall at either end, and 
the last joist at each side should be an inch or 
two away from the wall to which it is parallel. 
As ventilation is the essential feature in this 
case, everything possible should be done to 
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secure its efliciency ; and if it be possible at any 
point to obtain direct communication between 
the cavity and the outer air it should be done, 
iron gratings being fixed to prevent the ingress 
of vermin. G. S. M. 


Employment for Architects Abroad. 

CAMBRIDGE.—COSMOPOLITAN writes: “Is it 
practicable for an English architect to obtain 
a tolerably remunerative situation abroad, pre- 
ferably in Switzerland? Would the fact of 
being a member of the R.I.B.A. and of the 
Architectural Association be of any advantage? ” 

We should not advise anyone to go abroad on 
chance as an architect or architect’s assistant. 
In Switzerland it would of course be a primary 
necessity to know French thoroughly. <A 
position might be secured through influence, 
and membership of the Institute would doubt- 
less be of some advantage. 


Ancient Lights. 


Lonpon, N.W.—A. M. writes: “I have 
heard and seen many definitions of ‘ancient 
lights. How long a time must elapse before 
such can be claimed? I have to design a house 
ona plot adjoiniog one on which a house has 
been built for eleven years, This house is at 
least 7ft. from the boundary line, and its height 
is about 25ft. What distance shall I have to 
keep between the two houses if I go to the same 
height ?” 

Twenty years’ uninterrupted enjoyment oflight 
through a window makes that window an ancient 
light. With regard to your second question, see 
the reply on p. 188 of our issue for April 10th, 
1901. 


Articles and Practice. 

STAFFORD.—X. writes : “ Would the lack of 
articles affect a pupil when he set up on his 
own account, and particularly in the event of 
the passing of the Registration Bill?”’ 

No. As to the Registration Bill, we have 
several times stated that there is a clause in it 
that ‘any person who has served as apprentice 
or assistant to an architect for seven years in 
the aggregate, after having attained the age of 
fifteen years prior to the passing of the Act, is 
entitled to be registered.” 


Gallery for Chapel. 
HULL.--STUDENT writes: “Kindly show a 
good and cheap method of constructing a gallery 
for a small chapel to go round three sides. The 
gallery to be 11ft. wide, and to have three tiers 
of seats.” 
See p. 77 of our issue for March 7th, 1900. 


Carving Armorial Bearings. 


Newport, Mon.—NImo writes: “I am asked 
to carve armorial bearings in stone over a lodge 
entrance. Should the crest be omitted, or would 
it be correct to carve the crest, shield and 
motto as shown on the accompanying tracing 
(not reproduced)? Is there any rule governing 
this matter?” 

Presuming that the person has a right to a 
crest, there is no rule governing the case. It is 
a matter of artistic taste. By all means carve 
the coat-of-arms with the motto on the scroll 
beneath ; but if the crest is to be used reduce 
the size considerably, and place it in its proper 
position, on a helmet, resting on the top of the 
shield. Consult the really old heraldic carvings 
in churches, &c., or be guided by the excellent 
examples in Mr. Oswald Barron’s ‘ St. George’s 
Kalendar” (Constable & Co., 1s.). You may 
carve the arms as ina “trick” drawing (that 
is, only showing the outline), or indicate the 
colours by the use of the prescribed lines and 
dots. PACK IE 


Tendering. 

LLANELLY. — BUILDER writes: ‘A short 
time ago I tendered for some chapel work. The 
committee agreed to accept my tender. Shortly 
afterwards, and before signing the contract, I 
found I had omitted two items, about £42. I 
immediately wrote to the committee, but they 
then rejected the tender, stating that in the case 
of a tender being amended the work falls to the 
next, J then wrote stating I was prepared to 
abide by my original tender. The committee 


replied that the work had been given into other 
hands. Can I not claim to perform the work at 
my original price ?” 

The committee have acted quite legally, and 
you can make no claim against them. 


Institution of Civil Engineers. 

M. D. writes: ‘‘ Where can I obtain copies of 
papers set at former examinations for admission 
as student to the above Institution ?”’ 

A copy of the papers set at the examinations 
held in February last for candidates applying 
as student and associate members of this Insti- 
tution can be obtained from the secretary, Great 
George Street, Westminster, 8.W. All the other 
papers are out of print. 


Openings for Architects’ Assistants in South 
Africa. 

PEACE writes : “ Kindly give brief particulars 
regarding prospects in South Africa for 
architects’ assistants.” 

In reply to a communication addressed to the 
Colonial Office, Mr. Chamberlain states that he 
is unable to make any general statement as to 
prospects for architectural assistants in South 
Africa, but that there is, no doubt, every 
prospect of business in the building trade 
becoming brisk as the country settles down. 


Roof-Trusses by the Method of Sections. 

KILMARNOCK.—-H. D. S. writes: ‘ Kindly 
supply some information with regard to the 
following example in statics taken from 
Rivington, LV., pp. 184-186 and 314, 315. (1) 
On p. 185 the rule for method of sections reads : 
“Sever the structure cutting if 
possible through three bars oP i oe BOL 
p. 186: If (above) not possible the method 
must then be slightly modified. {In the example 
given on p. 314 two bars only are severed, and 
I wish to know if the working out of this 
example conforms to method described on 
pp. 184-186. (2) Pages 314 and 315, Appendix 
XVIII., equation determining SAF: 

8°53 X 1:17-2:39 x sAF=0 
9°97—9:°97 ll) 
“SAF=+ 416 tons. 
Page 315, equation determining S AD; 
10°35 X 1:17 + 2:72 x SAD=0 
Should this not read— 
10°30 </1:17 — 2°72 x sADp—=0 
9. 


12:1 —2°72 x 445=0 
12:1 — 12°1=0 
“SAD = —4°45 tons? 


(3) Is the — here and the+ at (2) found by 
these equations or by consideration of the forces 
as positive or negative? (4) Isthis explanation 
ot the moments round the turning point mm 
correct? ” 

In considering moments of forces the sign 
plus or minus depends upon the direction in 
which the force tends to cause rotation, clock- 
wise being + and counter-clockwise — , but in 
the method of sections when a section line cuts 
a figure as Fig. 314, p. 185, ‘‘ Notes on Building 
Construction,” and the forces are all shown 
pulling away from the section, the parts in 
tension will be + or a positive pull and the parts 
in compression — or a negative pull, i.e, a push, 
In (2) RA acts clockwise and is therefore posi- 
tive, SAF acts counter-clockwise and is there- 
fore negative, but this is not the reason it is 
stated with a minus; thus 8°53 x 1°17 — 2°39 x 
SAF=0. The reason is that as one force tends 
to turn clockwise, and the other counter-clock- 
wise, their moments must be equal, or the 
difference between their moments must be zero, 
as shown in the equation above. In (3) RA 
again acts clockwise, and § A D strictly counter- 
clockwise; but taking the latter force to be 
acting outwards from the frame, and clockwise 
as Fig. 314, then it is a minus force producing a 
minus moment. But the force SAD being 
assumed clockwise, the moment must be added 
to the moment of RA; thus, in the equation 
given 10°35 X 1174272 xSAD=), transpose 


the terms thus, 10°35 x 117 = — 2°72 SAD, 
divide both sides by — 2°72, then 
10°35 oT se ary 
—2 72 


It is to be hoped that you will now understand 
the explanations in the book, but the assumption 
that all forces act away from the line of section 
tends very much to confuse the subject. 
HENRY ADAMS, 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


APHORISM FOR THE WEEK. 

There cannot be a more baneful error associated 
with initiation into art than the dangerous dogma 
that the aspirations of genius need not be trame- 
melled by the labour of study.—GEORGE MOORE. 
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Tur drawing of the studio 

Our Plates. a iteration for Mr. W. H. Allen 
to the house at Farnham, Surrey, by Mr. Herbert 
Falkner, the architect, is a particularly bold 
piece of work: and as such it can be recom- 
mended to students for study. The manner in 
which the bricks are rendered is somewhat 
laborious, but the effect on the whole is good, 
while the freedom in the treatment of the sky 
shows what a command Mr. Falkner has over 
his pen The White Cottages ” have been 
erected in Austin Street, Hunstanton, Norfolk, 
for Mrs. Porter. The materials used are stock 
pricks covered with white rough-cast, with 
brown local stone dressings and grey-green 
slates on the roofs. Our illustration is from a 
water-colour drawing by the architect, Mr. 
Herbert Ibberson, F.R.1.B.A., of 28, Martin’s 
Lane, E.C., and Cambridge. Messrs. George 
Chambers & Son, of Snettisham, Norfolk, were 
the builders. 


Pror. HALSEY C. 1VES, chief 
of the Department of Fine 
Art, and Colonel John A. 
Ockerson, chief of she Department of Liberal 
Arts of the Universal Exposition to be held at 
St. Louis in 1904, have been in conference with 
the leading photographic circles on the subject 
of the position of photography in relation to the 
painters’ arts, and have decided that not only 
shall a full allowance of space be set aside in 
the Palace of the Liberal Arts for Photography, 
but they have also agreed to give a certain 
amount of room to the science in the Palace of 
Fine Arts. The Palace of the Liberal Arts is 
one of the big temporary buildings in the exhi- 
bition. In style the structure is French Renais- 
sance with an inner cloistered court. It is to 
cost about £104,000 and will cover an area of 
400,000 sq. ft., the facade being 150ft. long. The 
intention is to include in the scheme, on the 
architectural side, photographs of public build- 
ings, hospitals and dwellings, with the laying-out 


Photography as 
a Fine Art. 


OLD SLAVE QUARTERS, STELLENBERG, NEAR WYNBERG, SOUTH AFRICA, 


of grounds, parks, &c. In the Palace of the 
Fine Arts—a permanent gallery that will vie in 
size and granieur with the Grand Palais in 
Paris, or with the stately buildings of the 
Imperial Art Museums, Vienna—the space set 
aside for the purpose in question will be, 
among other subjects, for ‘distinctive art 
photography,” which may either deal with land- 
scape or the figure, and also for works produced 
by photo-engraving processes. All works will 
be subject to selection by a jury now in course 
of formation. A grand prize and gold, silver 
and bronze medals will be awarded, and diplomas 
issued. Intending competitors may like to 
know that the offices of Mr. George F. Parker, 
the resident representative in the United King- 
dom of the Exposition, are at Sanctuary House, 
Tothill Street, Westminster, S.W. 


.. THE following description 
at ere darp (from an Italian periodical) 
Pees of the fall of a campanile ia 
Venice on December 13th, 1880, will be read 
with interest at the present time :—“ Till yes- 
terday there was in Venice a tower called Santa 
Trinita, which is said to have been built in the 
eleventh or twelfth century. To-day it is no 
longer in existence! . . . Yesterday about 
mid-day it began to show signs of insecurity, 
bits of mortar and fragments of brick began to 
fall, and from time to time ominous rumblings 
were heard. All at once we saw the 
side of the tower give way. The tower moved, 
split in two about a storey above the ground 
upwards, the middle portion leaned forward, the 
part above fell perpendicularly upon it, one 
heard a fearful crash, and all was over in five 
seconds, A thick cloud of very white dust 
suddenly arose and covered us, the piazza, and 
the roofs of the houses like a snowstorm. .. . 
As it cleared away all that remained was a 
great heap of materials crushed, broken up and 
crumbled.” 


—_—.— 


Str WILLIAM FORWOOD, in 
reply to Sir William Emerson’s 
complaint that his drawings 
had been included with those 
now sent in for the new Liverpool Cathedral, 
stated that his committee called the first sub- 
mission of drawings a competition (see p. 381 of 
our issue for last week). In reference to this 
Sir William Emerson further says: ‘It was 
always intended as such, though a preliminary 


Sir William Emer- 
son’s Liverpool 
Cathedral Desigas. 


one, and I cannot understand his state 
that in including my drawings among thes 
gathered that this was my wish. Ina lette 
me of July 1st, in reference to the retentio 
my design, he said : ‘My committee do not 
pose to place them with those sent in to 
competition, but to retain them for refere 
I understand you do not intend to com) 
again.’ My reply stated that I did not car 
compete again. The committee, therefore, 
no right whatever to lay them before 
assessors or to include my name amongst 
list of competitors, apart from any questio 
justice or injustice.” 

THE Council of the So 
of Arts are prepared to o 
under the terms of the ] 
ready Trust, a gold medal, or a prize of £20 
competition amongst students of the School 
Art of the United Kingdom, at the an 
National Competition to be held in 1903. 
prize is offered to the student who obtains 
highest awards in the following subjects :- 
A finished drawing of imperial size from 
nude living model; (+) a set of time st 
ona small scale, from the nude living m 
executed in a short time, of varied shortly 
tained poses (mounted on not more than 
imperial size mounts): (¢) a set of studie 
hands and feet from the living model (mou 
on not more than two imperial size mour 
(d) drawing from the life, including mei 
life drawing done at the examination on May 
1903. 


The Mulready 
Prize, 


THE boundaries of Vienn 
proposed to be widened to 
an extent that the area 0 
Austrian capital will be almost doubled, 
will be second to that of London alon 
Europe. Vienna, though it is called the 
perial City on the Blue Danube, lies, as a m 
of fact, only on the right bank of that 1 
which forms the boundary on the north-wes' 
large semicircular on the left bank,embracin 
manufacturing town of Floridsdorf and el 
other places, with a total area of 154 8c 
kilométres, is now to be added to Vienna 
will raise its area from 178 to 332 square 
métres. The new districts, however, al 
thinly populated that they will add only 5: 
persons to the population of Vienna, raisil 
to about 1,800,000. The object of includir 
large a tract, Chiefly rural in character, 


The Growth of 
Vienna, 
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h of it liable to periodical floods, is connected 
_the impending construction of the Danube- 
> Canal, which will enter the Danube 
site the town and within the new district. 
expected that it will create a large industrial 
ter there. The old bed of the Danube, 
ugh which the river used to flow before its 
disation, will be converted into docks and 
ours, 


STELLENBERG FARM, near 
Wynberg, is a most interesting 
aple of one of the old South African home- 
is of the eighteenth century. The village 
‘ynberg was founded in 1839 or 1840, and 
enberg was the residence of Commissioner 
‘in 1803. The plan is of the orthodox type, 

the usual central hall or * voorhuis,” with 
18 Opening out of it on each side and carried 
us wing buildings in the rear and there con- 
ed by a wall with gate, thus forming an 
osed yard. The design of the bolts, door- 
lles and shutter catches are very quaint. 
old slave quarters, illustrated on the previous 
, form a delightful composition of thatch and 
ie walls, wonderfully reminiscent of the rural 
s of England, 


snberg Farm. 


‘‘It is to be hoped that the 
poh earuary: fashion set by a well-known 
n citizen to perpetuate his name will not 
me popular. By his will he decrees that the 
me of his heritable property shall be devoted 
he erection of monuments and statues of 
self and his relatives. No doubt it isa good 
g that msing young sculptors should be 
yuraged ; but if the bequest is carried out 
n will have the sympathy of her neighbours, 
n Edinburgh would be glad to dispose of 
e of her statues. Did not ‘R. L. 8S.’ speak of 
Nelson monument on Calton Hill as ‘among 
vilest of men’s handiworks’? And Lord 
ebery was once heartily cheered when he 
zested that if the restless spirits that possessed 
Gadarene swine were to enter into the 
ues of Edinburgh, and if the whole stony, 
‘en troop were to hurry and hustle and 
dle headlong down the steepest place near 
aburgh into the deepest part of the Firth of 
th, art would sustain no serious loss ’’— 
3 the ‘‘ Daily Graphic.” 


THE Church of Tacolneston, 
in Norfolk possesses two frag- 
ments of its ancient rood- 
en—the lower parts only of the central 
jion on either side of the doorway. Mr. 
vard IF’. Strange, assistant keeper in the 
ional Art Library, Victoria and Albert 
seum, recently read a short paper to the 


Painted 
‘ood-Screens. 


‘ety of Antiquaries giving the results of his 


mination of them. Two of the panels of one 
elaborately painted as regards the frame- 
k with flowers and conventional ornament, 
‘yhtened with gesso coloured and gilt, after 
manner of the well-known examples at Ran- 
th, Southwold and other churches. But 
ead of this enrichment, which is probably of 
oubted English origin, enclosing as in most 
er cases formally-treated representations of 
ts, they have perfect pictures exactly in the 
e of the Flemish painters of 1450-1520. Mr. 
mge has succeeded in identifying the sub- 
3as an “Annunciation” and a “Temptation 
t. Anthony,” and has proved that the latter 
mexact copy of the well-known engraving 
rtsch 117) by Lucas Van Leyden, dated 
), The other appears to be by the same 
1, though its source has not yet been traced. 
e of the other panels have paintings, The 
ortance of the discovery lies not only in the 
that it is the first painting of the kind 
sh can be absolutely identified with a known 
k by a Flemish or other foreign artist ; but 
that being so different from those generally 
din the eastern counties it adds a strong 
ment to the theory that the latter were 
e by British artists. It is hoped that addi- 
ul light may be thrown on the question by 
identification of the other panel ( The 
unciation’’). In any case the two ought to 
- highly among the fragmentary remains of 
pictorial art of the period, and one hopes 
they will now be carefully preserved from 
further decay or mutilation, 


Law Cases. 


Street Excavations: Action against Telephone 
Co.—The case of Addison 5 Co., Ltd., v. National 
Telephone Co., Ltd., and J. A. Ewart was heard 
at the Liverpool Summer Assizes last week, 
The case for the plaintiffs, who are wine mer- 
chants of Blackpool, was that without giving 
notice the defendants made an excavation in 
the pavement close to the gable-end of plaintiffs’ 
premises to a depth of 2ft, 6in., which was 
deeper than the foundations of the building, 
No precautions were taken for propping up the 
wall, and the result was that a subsidence took 
place, cracking a plate-glass window, jamming 
a door and causing cracks in the walls. The 
gable wall sank, and drew the whole building 
in that direction. Plaintiffs contended it would 
have to be renewed ata cost af £400 to £450; 
£50 was claimed as compensation for disturb. 
ance of business and £100 for contingencies 
likely to arise in the reconstruction of an old 
building. It was deposed that the Corporation 
workmen took up the flags for the trench, and 
the telephone company’s men had nothing to do 
with the direction of the trench. In excavating 
the men never saw’ the base of the wall. There 
was Gin, between the wall and the trench, and 
nothing to show they had gone below the 
foundations. Other evidence was to the effect 
that the building had “settled’’ before the 
trench was excavated.—The jury found for the 
plaintiffs, damages £250. 


Engineering Notes. 


Electric Traction for the North-Eastern Railway.— 
The North-Hastern Railway Company have 
decided to instal electric traction on certain 
branch lines, commencing with the Newcastle 
to Tynemouth, the Gosforth to Ponteland, and 
the Quayside branches. This is the first English 
railway to adopt electric haulage. 

The Institution of Junior Engineers.—The summer 
meeting of this institution commences on August 
11th, the north-east Lancashire district being 
the locality to be visited, with Blackpool as 


headquarters. Hxcursions will be made to 
Barrow, Furness Abbey, Windermere and 
Preston. Mr. F. S. Pilling, M.I.H.E., of 39, 


Victoria Street, Westminster, has been appointed 
hon, local secretary of the meeting. 


Tree Trunks as Water Mains.—In the course of 
laying new gas mains in Finsbury Pavement 
some old trunks of trees which were in old times 
laid as water conduits have been found. They 
were in a wonderful state of preservation though 
computed to have been 150 years in the ground. 
They are supposed to have been laid for the 
waters of the New River Company from the 
reservoir at Clerkenwell to the once fashionable 
parts of the City across Finsbury fields, 


“Tube” Railway Construction.—In the course 
of the hearing by the Commons Committee of the 
Brompton and Piccadilly Railway Bill Mr. C. T. 
Yerkes gave some particulars of its construction. 
He said that the cars would be entirely fire- 
proof, as they would be built of metal, asbestos 
and non-inflammable wood. The stations would 
also be fireproof. A system of ventilation had 
been arranged by which every mile of tunnel 
would be completely refreshed in forty-five 
minutes. The current would be introduced 
through a tube 4ft. in diameter. 

The New Thames Tunnel from Greenwich to 
Millwall, constructed by Messrs. J. Cochrane 
& Sons for the London County Council, is 
now completed. It is 1,217ft. long, 11ft. 
diameter inside and 60ft. below high-water 
level. It has been driven witha ‘shield’ under 
compressed air from the north side, The actual 
tunnelling under the river was done in the 
remarkably short time of eight months, the 
whole work occupying about three years. The 
entrance at each end is by a circular shaft (35ft. 
in diameter), with stairways and lifts. The 
entrance on the Millwall side is close to the 
North Greenwich Station; while the one at 
Greenwich adjoins the celebrated Ship Hotel. 
The tunnel is lighted throughout by electricity. 
The total cost is about £120,000. The total 
weight of cast-iron lining, in segments used in 
forming the tunnel, was 1,670 tons, faced with 


180,000 white enamelled tiles. Seven miles of 
joints were used, and 150 tons of bolts, repre- 
senting a length of five miles. In the entrance 
shafts, including stairways and domes, there are 
800 tons of steel. 


Surveying & Sanitation. 


Motor-Cars for Surveyors.—The Surrey County 
Council has authorised the purchase of a motor- 
car, at a cost not exceeding £250, for the use of 
the county surveyor. 

Eppiog Forest.—At a recent meeting of the 
Corporation of London the Epping Forest Com- 
mittee were authorised to acquire and take over 
the management of about 802 acres of land 
formerly forming part of Hainault Forest. A 
contribution of £10,000 will be made towards 
the cost of the purchase money, £21,630. 


No. 5 of the “Scientific Roll” has been pub- 
lished by Mr. R. L. Shorland, 38, Churchfield 
Road, Acton, W. The systematized notes on 
papers and books that have been published on 
bacteria are continued in this part. This maga- 
zine is indispensable to bacteriologists who desire 
an accurate and comprehensive record of the 
literature on bacteria and of discoveries in this 
branch of science. 

West Strand Widening.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Westminster City Council held 
recently the Joint Committees of Works, 
Improvements and Highways recommended 
“that the draft agreement with the Worcester 
Buildings Co, for the acquisition of the land 
necessary to widen the Strand between the 
Hotel Cecil and Terry’s Theatre to a uniform 
width of 80ft. for the sum of £90,000, submitted 
to the Council by the Improvements Committee, 
be ratified.” This was agreed to, 

Westminster Paving Contracts.--At last week’s 
meeting of the Westminster City Council the 
paving of Downing Street was discussed. The 
Works Committee recommended that yellow 
deal blocks be laid by the Improved Wood 
Paving Co. at a total cost, including maintenance 
for fourteen years, of £1,200. Some of the 
members were for this course, some for sanitary 
asphalt blocks and some for American red gum. 
The result was a refusal to give any contracts 
for red gum, and the acceptance of the Improved 
Wood Co.’s tender. 

Smoke Abatement.—Sir W. B. Richmond, R.A. 
writes: ‘‘In view of the many enquiries made 
by persons annoyed with smoke from factories, 
workshops, bakeries, and clubs or hotel chimneys 
as to the means of procuring abatement of the 
nuisance, the Coal Smoke Abatement Society 
venture to think that it may be useful to state 
the proper method of procedure for the purpose. 
Information of the date or dates, with time, 
place, and duration of the nuisance, should be 
addressed to the medical officer of health, at 
the town hall of the district in which the nuisance 
exists. Or, if it be preferred, the same infor- 
mation may be sent to the secretary of the Coal 
Smoke Abatement Society at 59, Chancery Lane, 
when the Society will take all steps to investigate 
the complaint, and if necessary to assist the 
local authority to enforce the law according to 
the Public Health Act (London), 1901,” 


Sewer Gas Poisoning.—What was described as 
the first case of death known to have resulted 
from sewer gas poisoning formed the subject of 
an inquest recently conducted by Dr. Gordon 
Hogg, the coroner for West Middlesex, at 
Chiswick. The deceased was Richard Coombes, 
who had been employed as a labourer by 
the Chiswick District Council. He was 
sent with two other men to do some work at 
some manholes in connection with sewers at 
Strand-on-the-Green, concerning which com- 
plaints of bad odours had been received by 
the district council. At a manhole at Herne 
Road the plate fell into the sewer and a fellow- 
workman volunteered to go down and get it. 


‘He handed this plate to the deceased, who 


remained at the top. Some hours later the 
deceased became very ill, and after nearly a 
fortnight he died, Dr. Fountain said that the 
death was caused by typhoid fever, which was 
due to poisoning by sewer gas, and the jury 
returned a verdict in accordance with this 
evidence. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Tests with Automatic Fire-Alarms.—The British 
Fire-Prevention Committee devoted last Wed- 
nesday afternoon to tests with automatic fire- 
alarm systems (Pearson’s) at their testing 
station at Bayswater. The arrangements were 
made as “natural” as possible, and in each case 
the alarms gave the necessary notice after a few 
seconds of smouldering fire, whereupon a period 
of three minutes was allowed to elapse to mark 
the time required to obtain indoor assistance. 
The fire was then extinguished by hand appa- 
ratus, the amount of water used and the damage 
done being minimal. 

Handbook of Liverpool Building Regulations.—A 
manual of the building regulations in force in 
Liverpool, arranged and annotated by Mr. 
William Goldstraw, city building surveyor, with 
illustrative diagrams by Mr. James Dod, archi- 
tect, surveyor to the Liverpool Exchange Co., 
has just been re-published. The work has 
been issued in two volumes, one containing the 
text And the other the diagrams. The first 
edition of the work was issued in 1882. 
The object of the compiler has been to furnish 
in the smallest form a code of all the building 
regulations in force in the city, whether in 
local or general enactments, with one important 
exception—namely, the Liverpool Fire Preven- 
tion Acts, 1843 and 1844. 

Amended Building By-Laws for Birmingham.— 
The Public Works Committee reported to the 
Birmingham City Council last week that they 


had had under consideration the desirability | 


of an amendment of the building by-laws, 
principally with a view to the removal of re- 
quirements originally insisted upon by the Local 
Government Board, but which have been found 
in operation to be unnecessarily severe and to 
increase the cost of building without any 
corresponding advantage. Amendments were 
accordingly prepared, and, with the addition of 
one or two new by-laws which have been found 
desirable, were submitted to the Local Govern- 
ment Board, to the Birmingham Architectural 
Association, and the Birmingham Master- 
Builders’ Association. The Architectural Asso- 
ciation did not offer any observations upon them, 
but the by-laws now submitted have been 
approved by the master-builders, and have been 
provisionally approved by the Local Government 
Board. Yhealterations embodied in the amended 
by-laws relate to foundations, thickness of walls 
and dimensions of open spaces at the front and 
rear of dwelling-houses, particularly in respect 


of exceptionally-shaped sites. The committee’s | 


proposals were approved. It is understood that 
with small houses the new regulations will save 
£10 in each case. 


London County Council.—At last week’s meeting 
of the Council an adjourned report of the Bridges 
Committee asked for a vote of £10,933 in settle- 
ment of contractors’ extras in connection with 
the demolition of the old Vauxhall Bridge and 
the partial construction of the new one. This 
was recommended on the distinct understanding 
that the present contract will be completed this 
year, so that contracts for the superstructure of 
the bridge may be invited without further delay. 
Replying to a question by Mr. Beachcroft, Mr. 
Ward, on behalf of the Bridges Committee, was 
sorry to say there was likely to be a very sub- 
stantial alteration in the plans for the erection 
of the bridge. The report was adopted.—The 
Highways Committee submitted revised estimates 
for tramways reconstruction and the establish- 
ment of an electricity generating station at 
Greenwich. The total amount now required 
was £981,497, as compared with the original 
estimates amounting to £623,500. An adjourned 
report of the same committee contained pro- 
posals for the construction of new tramways in 
various parts of London of a total length of 
26 miles, and estimated to cost £971,450 for 
construction, £209,300 for cars, and £127,167 
for street widenings, being a total of £1,307,917. 
The committee recommended that application 
be made to Parliament for the necessary powers, 
This was agreed to.—The Westminster Bridge 
Road scheme for connection with the Victoria 
Embankment via Westminster Bridge was 
approved.—The Building Act Committee called 
attention to the action of the Receiver of Police 
in causing a police-station at Bow Road to be 


advanced 19ft. beyond the building line. They 
expressed regret at the attitude adopted by the 
police authorities. Dr. Longstaff pointed out 
that the railway company began the encroach- 
ment. The Labour members protested against 
passing the matter over, and the report was not 
dealt with.—The Council adopted a recommen- 
dation of the Parks Committee for the purchase 
of the Avery Hill estate at Eltham, and an 
estimate of the cost at £25,200 was approved.— 
The report of the special committee dealing 
with the site for a new county hall on the 
Embankment Gardens was postponed until 
after the recess;—The Council adjourned till 
October 7th. 


A Big Blast at Tilberthwaite—At Mossrigg 
Quarry, Tilberthwaite, the largest blasting 
operation attempted in that part of the country 
was recently carried out with great success. 
Mossrigg is a very old working belonging to the 
Tilberthwaite Green Slate Co,; it now presents 
an immense excavation 30Cft. deep and 100yds, 
across at the top. At three different stages 
between the top and the bottom tunnels are 
driven inwards through the rock, so that from 
the subterranean and the open-air workings 
millions of tons of slate must have been re- 
moved, The object of the great blast was to 
dislodge a great mags, estimated at 40,000 tons, 
of rock which stood in the way of better 
material behind. The working at the bottom 
of the quarry had been conducted round a great 
pillar of rock which was left as a support of the 
mass above it, and which it was considered 
unsafe to undermine any further in the ordinary 
manner. As good slate exists in that direction, 
however, it was decided to blow out the pillar 
and bring down the vast face of rock resting 
upon it for the whole height of 300ft. To make 
assurance doubly sure the pillar and the super- 
incumbent rock were alike prepared for blasting. 
Two months were spent in driving twenty-one 
holes varying in depth from 13ft. to 17ft. into 
the face of the rock, some perpendicular, some 
oblique, some horizontal, according to the 
cleavage planes of the surface. These holes 
were charged with a great quantity of powder 
expressly milled for the job, and fuses of a 
special kind were attached, terminating at the 
other end on a broad gallery near the top of the 
quarry and close to the mouth of the highest 
tunnel. The whole fell most satisfactorily. 


A NEW MARKET. 


NEW cattle market at Truro has been 

erected at a cost of about £5,300. A 
central roadway 24ft. wide runs through the 
enclosure and forms the means of access to all 
parts. The area to the east of this road is laid 
out as a sheep market, penning accommodation 
being provided for 3,200 sheep, a proportion of 
the pens being fitted with auctioneers’ walking 
boards. The pens are arranged in straight 
lines. back to back, gangways 8ft. 6in. wide 
dividing eack group, whilst a central roadway 
12ft. wide and a 9ft. gangway around provide 
adequate means of access. The area to the west 
of the 24ft. road is laid out for bullocks. Two 
auction rings are here provided, with arrange- 
ments for passing bullocks in and out singly, 
An iron roof covers the ring and standing space 
in each case, and rostrums are provided for the 
auctioneers. Bullock pens for private sales 
occupy a prominent position, and altogether 
there is provision for 650 bullocks. Advantage 
has been taken of the shelter afforded by the 
high western boundary wall to erect a continuous 
lean-to iron roof against it fora length of 180ft. ; 
this will be utilised as a cow and calf market, a 
halter rail (to which the beasts may be tied) 
being fixed for the full length. An iron roof 
supported on steel columns covers the pens pro- 
vided for the pig market. The whole of the 
ironwork in the pens for sheep, bullocks, pigs, 
&c., has been specially designed by the engineer, 
and is admirably adapted to the purpose. On 
the advice of the engineer the bullock market is 
paved with granolithic concrete, grooved at 5in. 
centres, whilst the sheep market has been paved 
with similar material, but not grooved. Paving 
for such a purpose must give a good foothold, be 
hard enough to resist wear, and, on sanitary 
grounds, be impervious to moisture—conditions 
that seem to have been met as far as possible. 


The granolithic paving has been carried out by 
a Leicester firm, under the care of Mr. McDowell. 
The sheep pens are paved with Candy’s bricks, 
and the pig pens are laid with Staffordshire blue 
bricks. The drainage of the market has been 
carried out on modern principles. A system of 
cast-iron water mains has been established all 
over the market, with facilities for thorough 
flushing, Adjoining the north entrance the 
cattle weigh-bridge, with office and conveniences, — 
has been fixed. The office will be at the disposal 
of farmers and others doing business in the market. 
Close to the south entrance is a convenient un- 
loading deck for cattle. The granite drinking- 
fountain that was so conspicuous at the top of 
Castle Hill has been fixed nearly in the centre of 
the market, and glazed earthenware drinking- 
troughs for cattle have been provided in other 
parts. The engineer for the market was Mr. 
Measham Lea, the city surveyor, who has super- 
intended the carrying out of the undertaking, 
The whole of the contract was entrusted to 
Mr, J. Colliver, of Truro. 


New Patents. 


These patents are open to opposition until 
September 9th. 

1901.—Portland-Cement Manufacture —10,958. 
EK. H. Hurry, Bethlehem, and H. J, SEAMAN, 
Catasanqua; both of Pennsylvania, U.S.A. The 
object of this mvention is to decrease the cost 
of manufacture. The cement material is mixed 
with coal or coke and melted with the aid of 
an air blast of about 15lbs, more pressure than 
that of the atmosphere. The molten material is 
drawn off, cooled, disintegrated and pulverised. 

Cranes.—15,112. H. O. BALDRy, 21, Queen 
Anne’s Gate, Westminster, 8.W. <A _ bucket 
ladder is hinged to the lower part of the crane 
jib, so that the apparatus may be used for 
excavation and similar work. 

Circular Saws.—20,054. W. MILLER, 134 
Elmbank Terrace, Falkirk. The saw is mounted 
on a ball and socket joint so that it may be 
tilted at any desired angle. 

1902.—Concrete Bricks.—11,583. J. IMPSON, 
Crown Point, and H. JEWSON ; both of Dereham. 
This invention relates to a press for concrete 
bricks. These bricks are hollow and haye 
channels formed on the top and bottom faces 
and on two sides, so that when erected in a wall 
cement may be poured in from the top to secure 
the whole. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
September 16th next. The names in italics are 
those of the communicators of the inventions. A 
summary of the more important of them will be 
given next week, 

1901.—12,724, HiInpsHAw, plaster-of-Paris. 
14,095, JoHNSON (Avril 5° Soc. Marinier Navoit 
et Jeanson), chiselling machine. 14,211, SMITH, 


measuring instrument for timber. 14,395, 
LOCHMAN, wood-carving machines. 14,958, 
BATE, WALTON & BAUER, ventilators. 15,575, 


COOLEY, pinning wood-block paving and floors. 
16,788, ASKEW, ball-valves, 16,916, HEAP, 
roofing tiles. 17,022, LASCELLES, wood-flooring, 
paving, &c. 17,080, TAILBY, saw benches, 
17,122, DuGoNn, metal dowel plates. 17,468, 
GAFFNEY, guiding devices for folding and 


sliding partitions. 17,554, WALKER, brick 
presses, 17,694, NOBES & COLLINS, water 
supply. 17,707, CooKsEy, pipes. 17,746, 


McKIBBIN, jointing device for water-closets. 
17,916, ADAMS, pipe joints, 18,077, STEINBACH 
& DUDERSTADT, mixture of asphalt and other 


substances, 23,475, SMITH & STALEY, sanitary 
pipe machines, 26,526, LAKE (Smith), sluice 
valves. 


1902.—3,531, KRONING & HOFFMANY, jointle-s 
floors. 5,437, LEGG, water-heating apparatus. 
5,924, RHopES & RHODES, hanging of sliding 
window-sashes. 8,463, Berry & LAWES & CO, 
Lrp., heat non-conducting compositions, 9,330, 
PETR, organ pipes. 9,846, WILCOX, rack-pulleys 


for window-blinds, 11,141, Kerr, windows. 
11,610, DEAN & PALMER, pipe joints. 12,198, 
HADDAN (Schaar), sash windows. 12,567, 


CooK, opening and closing doors, 
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CONSTRUCTION. 


N article by Mr. J. K. Freitag on the above 
subject appeard in a recent issue of ‘The 
Brickbuilder,” of Boston, U.S.A., suggested by 
an address delivered by General William Sooy 
Smith before a Chicago institution, A paper 
on the same subject was read by General Smith 
some years ago before the Western Society of 
Engineers. From that paper we quote as 
follows :— 

“The rate of corrosion of iron and steel varies 
greatly under different circumstances, In pure 
water containing no free air, with an air-tight 
covering of paint or imbedded in quicklime, it 
scarcely corrodes at all, but when in the open 
air, particularly when alternately wet and dry, 
it rusts quite rapidly, and when exposed to 
steam and sulphurous fumes it is eaten away by 
corrosion at the rate of ;Zin, per annum, as was 
the case in the floor system of the viaduct in 
Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago, under which loco- 
motives were passing frequently ; and corrosion 
at the same rate occurred in a portion of the 
western approach of the Hads bridge at St. 
Louis, where the same circumstances exist. 

“As the metal in a steel column is usually not 
more than jin. thick, corrosion at the above rate 
would make a steel buiding unsafe in less than 
twenty years. 

‘*In an iron or steel skeleton building the 
columns starting at the basement floor or at the 
floor at street level extend to the top of the 
building. They are hollow and painted only on 
the outside and this with paint that is so perish- 
able that it will afford no protection from cor- 
rosion after the first five or ten years. The 
girders are nearly as much exposed as the 
columns, while the beams are generally bare on 
the top and bottom surfaces of the flanges and 
sometimes over a considerable part of the webs.” 

Commenting on this Mr, Freitag says :— 

It is manifestly unfair to make any comparison 
between the rates of corrosion for viaducts over 
railroads and for buildings, but here we seem 
to have one of the principal arguments upon 
which General Sooy Smith bases his prediction 
of failure of buildings “in less than twenty 
years.” Again, the mention of floor beams 
which “are generally bare on the top and 
bottom surfaces of the flanges and sometimes 
over a considerable part of the webs,” and the 
mention of columns which are assumed to be 
protected by a donbtful coating of paint only, 
indicate most exceptional practice, if indeed 
precisely such cases could be found. 

Mr. Post’s Experience, 


Examples from building practice of actual 
corrosion have from time to time been brought 
to public attention by architects and engineers, 
notably in discussions on the permanency of 
skeleton construction before the American In- 
stitute of Architects and before the American 
Society of Civil Engineers. In the former 
iustance the principal example of corrosion was 
cited by Mr. Post, where the condition of certain 
beams taken from the old New York ‘Times 
Building was mentioned. These iron beams, 
which had been in use for twenty-five or thirty 
years, had carried brick arches over a boiler- 
room and kitchen, and the wnprotected lower 
flanges, exposed to the action of steam and 
cooking gases, were found to be nearly destroyed, 
while the corrosion had also extended upwards 
between the iron and brickwork until the beam 
webs were almost entirely worthless. 

Other similar instances of corrosion were 
brought forward at this discussion, and, without 
a single exception, their wnpyrotected condition 
could lead to nothing but deterioration sooner or 
later. But such examples as these are about as 
worthless as the comparisons to railroad viaducts, 
and that Mr. Post attached no importance to the 
action of such unprotected members may be 
judged from his later statements before the 
American Society of Civil Engineers, when he 
said :— 

‘While the speaker was not a great admirer 
of steel in concrete, the evidence of. the last few 
years seemed to him to prove forcibly that where 
iron or steel is in direct contact with masonry it 
is thoroughly protected from corrosion, In 
pulling down the first ‘ Herald’ building, which 
was more than thirty years old, he directed the 


inspector to bring him the worst corroded pieces 
of iron he could find in the building, There 
were no bad examples found, and where the 
mortar had been in absolute contact with the 
paint, the paint itself was preserved. All the 
reliable evidence obtainable goes to prove that 
cement mortar has the faculty of preserving iron 
and steel to a great extent from corrosion, and 
certainly of preserving from injury the paint 
which it covers.” 
Iron Preserved a Thousand Years. 

Such testimony as this from the very wide 
experience of Mr, Post, and the testimony of 
others who have cited remarkable instances of 
the preservation of iron within cement or con- 
cret+—as, for instance, Mr. W. L. B. Jenney, who 
mentions the excellent condition in which a 
piece of iron was found after being imbedded 
about a thousand years beneath the Egyptian 
obelisk now in Central Park, New York; and 
the practically perfect condition recorded of 
iron after a four hundred years’ entombment in 
cement-concrete beneath water—such testimony 
must show that the reasonable permanency of 
the better class of skeleton construction is not 
only possible but probable. 


Causes of Corrosion, 

The principal deterioration to be feared is rust, 
due either to lack of initial protection of the 
steelwork, to moisture arising from the employ- 
ment of mortar during building, or to moisture 
which either penetrates the protective coverings 
during service or else emanates from piping 
within the structure. 

Considering now the phenomenon of rusting, 
we know that iron and steel are but very slightly 
oxidised or rusted under the action of pure air 
or pure water, but when the air becomes moist 
£0 that it condenses on the surface of the metal, 
or when water becomes impure or acidulated, 
oxidation is speedily established, and when once 
started the ultimate destruction of the metal is 
assured unless the process is arrested. 

It is now generally considered that under 
usual conditions the corrosibility of cast iron, 
wrought iron and steel will be about the same, 
Under very trying conditions, as for instance, in 
salt water, cast iron will show the best results, 
but in protected building work the reliability of 
steel far offsets any possible slight advantage 
which cast iron might possess in the power of 
endurance, 

The Envelope. 


In selecting the class of masonry or terra- 
cotta to be used it should be remembered that 
limestone must never be employed in locations 
where there is any possibility of contact with 
the steelwork or where moisture could penetrate 
the joints and then reach the steel frame, for 
experience has shown that anchorage cables of 
suspension bridges nave been badly corroded 
and even entirely severed where embedded in 
limestone masonry or concrete made with lime- 
stone. If limestone is used, a thick layer of 
cement mortar should first surround the metal- 
work. Brickwork should be built of dense and 
hard brick with a vitrified appearance and with 
a minimum of soluble salts. Terra-cotta pro- 
tections should preferably be of a porous variety, 
both on account of the ready evaporation of 
moisture from the mortar used in setting and 
the evaporation of penetrating dampness from 
without, to say nothing of fireproofing qualities. 
Regarding lime versus cement mortar there are 
great differences of opinicn, Many claim that 
lime mortar is an excellent preservative of steel, 
and this opinion is believed to be substantiated 
by examples. Other authentic cases, however, 
tend to show that, under certain conditions at 
least, lime mortar is not to be depended upon. 
On the other hand cement mortar or concrete 
is now generally regarded as a most perfect 
conservator of iron and steel. Mr. Post’s con- 
clusions as to cement mortar have been previously 
quoted, and Mr, J. Newman states that “iron 
imbedded in properly made and mixed water- and 
air-tight Portland cement-concrete bas not yet 
been shown to rust, and the preservative effects 
of such concrete may be considered to be estab- 
lished, provided the surface of the metal was 
clean and dry on the Portland concrete coating 
being applied and free from corrosion.” 

Precautions. 

Proper materials, however, may be rendered 
nugatory through improper usage. A few words, 
therefore, concerning the methods of use to 
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secure both initial protection and permanent 
effectiveness. 

When delivered from the rolls which form 
them to the cooling beds, all steel plates and 
shapes are largely covered with scales which are 
only partially attached to the surface and hence 
form cracks for the ready formation of rust, If 
such plain material is then handled or stored out 
of doors before being painted, rust will quickly 
start beneath the scales, and if allowed to 
become well developed any subsequent painting 
will never arrest the oxidation which proceeds 
under cover of the paint. The first essential, 
therefore, for effective painting is the early 
removal of all mill scale, rust, grease, &c. A 
coat of pure boiled linseed oil is generally 
specified for the material before shipment, to be 
followed as soon after erection as practicable by 
at least two coats of different colours of almost 
any of the better grade paints, oxide of iron, red 
lead, asphalt or graphite paints, provided the 
vils and pigments used are of the best quality, 
and provided the painting is done in dry weather 
on dry surfaces. 

In designing the steelwork a minimum area 
should be presented to corrosive influences, as 
the ratio of exposed surface to sectional area 
largely determines the amount of the corrosion. 
The practice of using very thin columns of 
large areas in exterior walls, like vertical 
plate girders, is to be avoided, as this presents. 
large areas to exposure and possible corrosion. 
Columns should be as compact as pcessible, 
open where practicable, in order that all 
surfaces may be protected. When used in 
closed or boxed section the interiors should be 
filled with cement mortar or concrete, 

In using masonry or terra-cotta envelopes or 
coverings, either exterior or interior or around 
foundation members, the function of excluding 
all possible moisture or air should be borne in 
mind. The masonry should be thick enougb,. 
laid in cement mortar, all joints carefully laid 
and repointed from time to time, and where in 
contact with the steel a heavy coating of cement 
mortar, asphaltum or other impervious covering, 
preferably a casing of hollow terra cotta laid in. 
cement mortar, should first surround the metal- 
work. Floors should protect the entire beam or 
girder surfaces, the upper and lower flanges as 
weil as the webs; and column coverings should 
extend from floor to floor without any holes or 
openings at the various floor levels, 

The architects, Messrs, Holabird & Roche, 
who have designed many notable high buildings. 
in Chicago, state as the result of their extended 
practice: ‘We have found that in fireproofing, 
wherever the terra-cotta shapes are so arranged 
that the entire surface of the beams, girders, 
columns, &c., is covered with the mortar or 
cement in which the fireproofing is to be set, 
practically no oxidation takes place, and that 
such beams, girders and columns are in perfect 
condition after twelve to filteen years; while 
beams, girders and columns that are simply 
protected without having the mortar in contact 
with the steel have been found somewhat 
s2riously oxidized.” 

Finally, the detrimental radiation of moisture 
or the leakage of gases from pipes, vents, Xc., 
can be avoided by placing all piping in separate 
chases, shut off from the metal columns by 
means of masonry or terra-cotta coverings. In 
many early examples of high building work the 
piping was run up alongside the metal columns, 
within the same enclosure, and certain column 
forms have been recommended for use because 
they allowed space between the flanges for the 
running of pipes, The writer even knows of 
instances where the column cap-plates were cut 
with slotted holes to permit pipes to pass up 
close to the shaft. This is a most dangerous 
practice, and owners of buildings where such 
methods have been followed would do well to 
make investigations without delay. 

The conclusion therefore seems tenable that 
skeleton construction can be made safe and 
permanent. There are certainly flagrant 
examples of poor, cheap and even insecure 
construction, but wide-sweeping condemnations 
of skeleton methods cannot be drawn from the 
shortsighted practice of careless or ignorant 
investors. If the proper materials are used, with 
adequate care for initial protection and for per- 
manent preservation, there seems to be no reason 
to question the ultimate wisdom of present con- 
servative methods. 
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BUILDING NOTES AND 
MEMORANDA.—VII. 


By T, E, COLEMAN, FSI. 


(Concluded from p. 370, No. 389.) 


HE following is the remainder of the list of 
items and prices given as indicating the 
average cost of builder’s work in the London 
district, except where otherwise described. 
and “labour and 
respectively include the contractor’s 


prices quoted for “labour” 
materials” 


allowance for profit, use of plant, &c. :— 


Carpenter and Joiner. 


rir timbers. 
Fir in lintels, wall-plates, &c. 
Fir framed in floor-joists  - 


Ditto in rafters, partitions, Kc. 


Ditto in roof-trusses - - 


Centering, &c. 

Centering for concrete flats, 
including fixing aye re- 
moval - - 

Ditto ditto wrought one cide, 
with flush joints and ditto 

Centering for plain archcs or 
vaulting and ditto - - 

Ditto for large plain groined 
arches and ditto - - 


Centering to trimmer arches, 
including fixing and re- 
moval - - - 

Ditto to door and window 
openings and ditto - - 


Cusings. 
Casings for concrete walls, 
including fixing and re- 
moval - - - - 


Ditto, ditto wrought one side, 


with flush joinis and ditto 


Deal boardings and floors. 
fin. rough boarding laid 
complete as to roofs, &c. - 
lin, ditto ditto - - - 
lyin. ditto ditto - - - 
7in. white deal machine-pre- 
pared grooved and tongued 
floor boarding laid com- 
plete in batten widths to 


floors, &c. - ~ 5 
lin. ditto ditto - - = 
ijin, ditto citto - - = 


1sin. ditto ditto - - - 
#in. yellow deal ditto ditto - 
lin, ditto ditto - - - 
ljin. ditto ditto - - 
14in. ditto ditto - - - 
3in. yellow deal machine- 
prepared weather-board- 
ing fixed complete with 
liin. laps - 
lin, rough gutter- boarding 
with framed bearers : 


Deal doors. 
sin, rough. ledged door, in- 
cluding hanging - 5 
lin. ditto ditto - - 2 


Per ft. cube, 


aera. 
Labour 
Labour. and 
materials, 
8500s Ss 3d. 
0 6 246 
0 8 2 9 
(t) 2 10 
ae: 3 4 
Per square. 
Labour 
Labour. and 
materials. 
Be cols ye le 
0) 18 0 
tor eee oe) 
90 PEL 2G 
3 OF 9390 
Per ft. super, 
Labour 


Labour, and 


mazerials, 


d. d. 
3 5 
5 8 


Per y y' d. super. 


Labo: ar 

Labour. and 

materials, 
Pane Loch ol, 
0.8 20) 
0 10 2 6 

Per square, 

2 ; 

Lat our. 
Labour, and 

materials, 
cy Gl. e 
Dn OemeeliG ant) 
2 8 20 0 
AS), By gh) 
bess P2556 
bI65 827 0 
o 9 29 0 
OT T0R 31846 
ay Bie | Re ty 
Dy Game Land) 
Dao ooN nO 
is (Oh ats 0) 


3d) OF 2250) 
0 4 0 8 
Per ft. super. 
OL SSS Sow 
Labour 
Labour. and 
materials, 
Seen oy eh 
0212: 0 4 
0 2 0. 5 


The 


— 


Labou". 


fin. wrought, matched and 


beaded ledged door, includ-  s, 
ing hanging - - - 0 
lin. ditto ditto - - - 0 
Add if traced - - - 0 
13in. wrought, framed and 
braced door or gate, in- 
cluding hanging - - 0 
2in. ditto ditto - - - 0 
24in. ditto ditto.- - - O 


3in, ditto ditto - - - O11 


ljin. framed 4-panel square 
“and flat docr, includiug 


hanging - - - - 0 
lin. ditto ditio - - - 0 
2in, ditto dittu - - 0 
Add for each side if mou’d: a 0 


Ditto if bolection 
moulded - - - 

Add to preceding items, if 
hung folding - - 

Add if framed in 6 fristeadl 


0 
0 
of 4 panels” - 0 
0 


ditto, 


Add for each nee if bead 
flush - - 


Sashes and frames, 

Deal-cased frame with oak 
sunk and weathered sills, 
13in deal moulded sashes 
double- -hung with brass 
pulleys, flax lines, cast-iron 


weights, &c., complete - 0 
Ditto ditto, with 2in. deal 

moulded sashes - 1 
Ditto ditto, with 2in. deal 

moulded sashes - sen 


Fir proper casement frames 
with oak sunk and wea- 
thered sills, 14in. deal 
moulded casements and 
hung - - i) 

Ditto “ditto, with 2in. deal 


moulded sashes - - Ol 


Labour. 


Door and casement frames. d, 
4in. by 25in. fir wrot., framed, 
rebated and beaded or 
chamfered frames fixed 
complete - - - 2 
4}in. by 3in. ditto ditto — - 3 
Sin. by 4in. ditto ditto - 4 
73in, by din. ditto ditto - 7 
9in. by 5in. ditto ditto - 9 


Fvuunder and Smith, 


Labour 
fixing. 


Cast-iron. 8. 
Cast-iron in furnace bars, 


sash weights, &c. —- “= 


Ditto in joists, girders, &c., 


and fixing - - =eeluaG 


Ditto in columns, complete 


with caps, bases, &c. = 


Ditto in framing, gratings, 


&c., as for staircases, kc.- 3 6 


Ree 


SS So (=) So Soe eH 


ll 


a= Ss S10 


Per ft. super. 
Be ae ae 
Labour™ 
and 
materials, 


d. 
6 


oOrFNS 


N 


bo 
vie 


Labour 
and 
materials, 


da. 


co or 


2 


for) 


Labour. 
and 


materials, 


d. 


6 


IZ NG 
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Per yd. run. 


Labour, 


Cast-iron pipes, As for water 
Mains, Sc. 8. 
2in. cast-iron pipes (coated 
with Dr. Avgus Smith’s 
process) laid complete, in- 
cluding running joints 


with lead and caulking - 0 
3in. ditto ditto - a 30 
4in, ditto ditto - = rat) 
6in. ditto ditto - more) 
9in, ditto ditto - > (Oya! 

12in, ditto ditto - - Jl 
loin. ditto ditto a et 
18in. ditto ditto - Sa 
24tin. ditto ditto - eee 


ANKoooanausd 


Labour 
and 
materials, 


di 


cCcQacoccoca 


Haves gutters. 
3in. half-round eaves gut- 
tering with wrought-iron 
brackets and fixed com- 
plete = - - - 
4in. ditto ditto - - - 
5in. ditto ditto - - - 
din. ovee eaves guttering and 
fixed with screws com- 
plete - = - - 
5in. ditto - - - - 
Note.—Extra only for each 
angle, outle’, or stopped eud, 
price as lft. of pipe - - 


Rainwater pipes. 
2in. diameter rainwater 
pipes with ears and fixed 
complete 5 = - 
3in. ditto ditto - S 2 
din. ditto ditto - q > 
Extra for swan - necks, 
plinth bends, shoes, Xc., 
to 2in, diam. pipes - - 
Ditto ditto, Sin. ditto - 
Ditto ditto, 4in. ditto - 
Wrought-iron service pipes. 
din. wrought-iron pipes with 
screwed ends, including 
bends, elbows, connectors, 
&c , fixed complete - = 
4in. ditto ditto - = - 
#in. ditto ditto - - - 
lin. ditto ditto - = = 
liin. ditto d'tto 
1din. ditto ditto - - - 
2iu. ditto ditto 


Plasterer. 


Walls. 
Rendering with hair mo.tar 
Render 1 coat and _ set 
with fine stuff - - 
Render, float, and set with 
tine staff - - 
Ditto ditto, “Tet set with 
putty and plaster - - 
Parian cement brought out 
with Portland cement - 
Keene’s ditto ditto ditto - 
Render 1 coat with half 
Portiand cement and half 
sand sin. thick, including 
smooth-trowelled face - 
Render and float with half 
Portland cement and half 
sand $in. thick, including 
smooth-trowelled face - 
Ditto ditto 1 cement to 2 
eand ditto ditto - - 


Ceilings and DER lene, 
Lathing - - - 
Lath and plaster 1 coat = - 
Lath, plaster and set with 

fine stuff - - - 
Lath, plaster, float, and set 
with fine stuff - - 
Ditto ditto, and set with 
putty and plaster - - 


Cornices and mouldings. 
Plain cornices and mouldings 
in plaster - - - 
Ditto ditto in Portland 
cement - - - - 


Bead and quirk under 2in. 
girth in plaster - = 
Ditto ditto in cement : 
Double or staff bead under 
3in. girth in plaster - 
Ditto ditto in cement - 


[ Aucusr 6, 1902. 
Per ft. run, 
Se OS 
Labour 
Labour. aud 
materials, 
de s. d; 
g : 
1} 0 6 
2 Oe if 
23 0 10 
2 0 8 
2h 0 11 


1} 0) 
2 0 9 
24 FG 
2 OMe are 
3 0 10 
4 Gs 
{ 
24 (he te 
2s Or ae: 
3 (et 
34 0 9 
4 0 11 
4k Lad: 
5+ 6: 


Per yd. super. 
ae 


——— sf 
Labour 
Labour. aud 
materiais, 
pele Ase. 
U2 US) 
O 7 I 0 
Gide | tae 
10 Laat, 
Lao ai 0) 
a ay 40) 
ee 49) 2° 9 
1 4 2 10 
1 4 2 4 | 
OD 0 8 
Ok) eee 
a AD) ny cl 
3 2 20) 
jie 8 2 3 


Per in. girth. 
——— 


Labour. aud 
materials. 

d. d, 

03 14 

1 13 

Per ft. run. 
Gt 
Labour 

Lakour. and 
materials, 

d. d. 

1} 2 

24 3} 

23 a 

3t 43 


Aucust 6, 1902. | 
Per yd. super. 
Labour 
Labour. and 
materials, 
Colouring, &¢. d. d. 
Limewhiting 1 coat - - O+ 
Ditto 2 coats - - - 03 13 
Distemper in colours 1 coat OF 2} 
Ditto 2 coats - - - i 3 
Clearcole and whiten ceil- 

ings - - - 1; 34 
Scraping wall, ceilings, &c, 

add - - - = 1} V3 
Washing and stopping walls, 

ceilings, &e.,add- - 1} 2 

Plumber. 
Per cwt. 
Labour 
Labour, and 
materials. 
Sheet lead. AgerGls mee 8, be 
Milled sheet lead in gutters, 

flats, flashings, ke. - > tin Oye PaO) 
Ditto in cisterns, safes, sinks, 

&e., but exclusive of 

soldered joints - Se Se De Te 

Per ft. run. 
Labour 
Labour and 
materials, 
Lead service pipes. Bde) Meee. 
din. light lead pipe and 

fixing, including running 

joints, bends, wall hooks, 

&e, = (llb.perit.run) 0 24 0 7 
3in. ditto (13lbs. ee pe es: 0 93 
lin. ditto (24lbs. eam ianlimos, sl'0 
liin. ditto (lbs. se ape aber e: 1 a} 
iin, ditto (41bs. en, he ey Boe 
2in. ditto (lbs. ee ee Dee eae O 
Zin, strong ditto ditto 

(2lbs, per ft.run) 0 3 0 9} 
8in. ditto (3lbs. - Veg eecaa el 
lin. ditto (41bs, aS ) 0 4 jh il 
hin. ditto (54lbs. s en Os ter Lees 

sin. ditto (6lbs. of Dye UP ass ry 0) 
2in, ditto (Slbs. > Ye AU te 2 6 

Lead soil and ventilating pipes. 
2in. drawn lead pipe (&lbs, 

thickness) fixed with lead 

tacks spaced 3ft. aparr, 

including running joints, 

but exclusive of poe he, MO afi 2 6 

2hin, ditto ditto ditto aie Orc ZY 
3in. ditto ditto ditto - - 0.9 oO 
3hin. ditto ditto ditto - - 0 10 Shh) 
4in. ditto ditto ditto - a 3k) 3 (3 
5in. ditto ditto ditto - > Sl 4 0 
6in, ditto ditto ditto - a BL Ae 4 6 
Each. 
ch ok 

Bends on 2in. lead penis atine and 
soil-pipes - - - Se A 
Ditto on 23in. dite - - - 2 6 
Ditto on 3in. ditto - - - 3 0 
Ditto on 3}in. ditto - - eG 
Ditto on 4in. ditto - - - + 0 
Ditto on 5in. ditto - - = 4h 0 
Ditto on 6in. ditto - - - 6 0 

Each. 

Labour ~ 
Labour. and 
materials. 

Suncs eae 

din. soldered joints - 0 5 iN! 9 
Sin, ditto - S AU eae 
lin. ditto - = 4 ih) 
liin. ditto - - O 83 20 
Zin. ditto - - 010 2G 
2in. ditto - en 3 0: 
2tin, ditto - Lee 36 
3in. ditto - ee ee: 4 0 
3hin. ditto - - 1 6 4 6 
4in, ditto - - 18 5 0 
5in. ditto - = 2) BY) 
6in, ditto - - 2 4 6 6 

Per ft. run. 
—_—— 
Labour 
Labour. and 
materials. 
LT. soil and ventilating pipes. s. a f. 1G, 
3in, cast-iron pipes fixed 

complete, including joints 

run with lead, but ex- 

clusive of bends, junc- 

tions, &c, (40ibs. per Er. 

length) - - - OlEG 2 3 


AND 


TES, ft. run. 
Labour 
Labour, and 
materials, 
3}i0. cast-iron pipes fixed 8. d. 8. d. 
complete, including joints 
run with lead, but ex- 
clusive of bends, junc- 
tions, &e. oe oe Gt. 


length) - ie Mi ZG 
din, ditto (Btlbs, per Git. 

length) - O38 2 9 
Sin. ditto (691bs. per 6ft. 

length) - . - = () any, 3 3 
6in, ditto (S4lbs. per 6ft. 

length) - - - <y le *Q ah 8) 

Each 

Brass-work. 8. d. 


sin, brass union for lead pipe and 


fixed, including soldered joint - 8 0 
fin. dittu - - - - =  bde's 
lin. ditto - - - - sao kG 
ttin, ditto - - - - Sf 


lsin. brass washer and union, with 
brass plug and chain, including 
fixing to slate or earthenware =o OG 
3in. diam. brass grating and fixing, 


including soldering - 3 Wt Ay 
sin. brass H P. stop-cock, and fixing 
with two soldered joints . - 7 0 
#in. ditto ditto ditto - = 96 6 
Jin. ditto ditto ditto - Slay te 
lin. ditto bib cock, and fixing with 
one solder joint - - - 2 Gy Xe 
Sin. ditto - - - - pa ee no 
lin. ditto - - = - - - 12 0 
tin. brass ball cock with copper stem 
and ball, and fixing complete - 5 6 
sin. ditto - - - - EO 
lin, ditto - - - - - - 12 6 


Painter. 
Per y yd. super. 


~ Labour and 
Labour. materials. 


Plain painting. Sunde ehe Gle 


Kuot, stop and paint 1 coat 
plain painting - - - O73 0 65 
Ditto ditto 2 coats - - 0 43 0 8 
Ditto ditto 3 coats - - 0 6 0 10 
Ditto ditto 4 coats - SON otf alee} 
Burning off old paint and 
preparing fornew  - -— ao 
Per yd. run. 
4 Labour and 
Labour. materials, 
Pipes, shirtings, Sc. s. d. s. d. 
Scrape, prepare, and yaint 1 
coat on eaves gutters, rain- 
water pipes, Xc. - -0 1} 0 2 
Ditto ditto 2 coats - - 0 24 (O) sas 
Ditto ditto 83 coats - - 0 32 0 5 
Ditto ditto 4 coats - -0 4 0 6 
Serape, prepare, and paint 1 
coat on small pipes, shelf 
edge, &c. - - : - 0 0% Oye gil 
Ditto ditto 2 coats - -0 1 0 14 
Ditto ditto 3 coats - - 0 1} 0 2 
Ditto ditto 4 coats - -0 1 0 23 
Knot, stop and paint 1 coat 
on skirtings, mouldings, &c , 
in detached work not ex- 
ceeding 12in. wide, includ- 
ing cutting in both edges - 0 13 Oe 
Ditto ditto 2 coats - = 0 25 0 33 
Ditto ditto 3 coats - - 0 3} 0 5 
Ditto ditto 4 coats - =) 4! 0 6 
Each. 
oe Labour: 
and 
Labour. materials, 
Door-frames, 5c. sh Ok Roach 
Knot, stop and paint 1 coat 
on sash or door-frames (one 
side) - - - 5 Wh Gh; Ole 
Ditto ditto 2 coats - - 0 8 0) 
Ditto ditto 3 coats - =) QoL 13 
Ditto ditto 4 coats - Stall sal io 
Knot, stop and paint 1 coat 
on sash squares (one side)- 0 0% 0 0% 
Ditto ditto 2 coats : 0 4 0 1 
Ditto ditto 3 coats - -0 1 0, 1? 
Ditto ditto 4 coats - -0 1} QO 24 
Per inch, 
Writing. ; 
Writing plain letters or figures’ - - ¥ 
Ditto shaded - - - - - 14 


ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


Per yd.super. 


Labour and 
Labour. materials. 


Varnishing, 3'c. Bees Sone 
Stain, size aod varnish 1 coat 
copal varnish - - - 0 6 1 0 
Ditto dittv 2 coats ditto 0 8 Leg 
Grain oak, and varnish | coat 
copal varnish - - ile Mi 2 0 
Ditto ditto 2 coats ditto -1 8 2 6 
Glazier. 
Per ft. super. 
Laboura d 
Labour. materials. 
(ole abs Sikoth 
French polishing - - - 4 Ue 
l5oz. 3rd quality sheet-glass and 
glazing in squares not exceed- 
ing 3ft. super - - - 2 0 43 
21oz. ditto ditto - - - 22 O 6 
260z. ditto ditto + - eK, AU Hy 
320z. ditto ditto - - = 237-0 Of 
lioz. 8rd quality ditto exceeding 
3ft. and not excceding 6ft. 
super - - - - - 2 0 bf 
eee ditto ditto - - - 2: 0 7 
pean ditto ditto - - - 2: O 8 
20z. ditto ditto - 2i 0 103 
1507, best quality sheeletacm: and 
glazing in squares not exceed- 
ing 3ft. super - - - 2 0 6 
21loz. ditto ditto - - - 24° 0 avs 
260z. ditto ditto - = - 25 O &§ 
320z. ditto ditto - - - 22 O11 
British polished plate-glass best 
glazing quality about tin. thick, 
and glazing in squares not ex- 
ceeding 3ft. super - - - 4 2 3 
Ditto, exceeding 3ft. and not ex- 
ceeding 6ft. super - - - 4 2 4 
Ditto, exceeding 6ft. and not ex- 
ceeding 12tt. super - 4 2 6 
Ditto, exceeding 12ft. and nok 
exceeding 25ft. super = - = 0 2 9 
Ditto, exceeding 25ft. and not 
exceeding 50ft. super’ - - 5 3.0 
Patent rolled rough plate small 
fluted giass din. thick, and 
glazing in squares not exceed- 
ing 10¢e. super. - - 3 Oat 
Di to ditto jin. thick, and ‘ditto - 4 0 10 
Ditto ditto Zin. ditto ditto - +5 12 
Per ft. run. 
Circular cutting and risk on sheet d. 
glass = - - 14 
Ditto on polished pinte glass - 4 
Ditto on jin. rolled rough plate - 3 
Per ft. super 
l6oz. cathedra'’-tinted glass and 8 ¢ 
glazed in quarry-shaped lead 
lights, including cementing, 
banding, and wiring complete - Vel 
Ditto in plain geometrical design - from 3 0 


Per 't. super. 


=a. 
Labour and 
Labour. materials. 
16oz. sheet cathedral glass,any s. d. 8. d, 
tint and glazing in squares 
not exceeding 5ft. super. 0 23 0 8 
2loz. ditt» ditto - - - 0 24 0 9 
Per piece or 
doz. yd. 1up, 
Paper-hanger. 8. d 
Trimming and hanging common wall- 
papers - - - - - == O59 
Trimming and hanging full cr half- 
satin papers in good work, including 


pumicing and sizing walls - ei Lies: 
Add extra for papering on ceilings - 0 3 
Add extra for stripping off old paper, 
including washing, stopping and 
preparing old walls to receive new 
paper - - - - - - 010 


Per it. super. 


din gles. Doubles. 
Gilder. Bd: UG 
Preparing and gilding plain 
work in best oil gold leat -3 O 4 6 
Per ft. run. 
,Singles. Doubles. 
Ditto on mouldings 3in. girth - 0 24 0 34 
Ditto ditto lin, girth - - 0 4} 0 6 
Per inch. 
Singles. Doubles. 
gid: SivG: 


Ditto plain letters or figures - 0 1$ OU 23 
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Keystones. 


A New Board-room at the Selby Workhouse has 
just been completed by Mr. Thomas §. Ulla- 
thorne, builder, of Selby. 


Messrs. Thurston’s New Premises, 46, Leicester 
Square, W.C.--Messrs, Edmund Wimperis & 
East are the architects of this building, not 
““Wimperis & Arber,” as stated on p. 381 of our 
last issue. 


Royal Archeological Institute. — Sir Henry 
Howarth has been re-elected president of this 
Institute for the current triennial period. 
Several places have been suggested as the venue 
of next year’s meeting, among them being 
Oxford, Newport (Mon.), Worcester and York. 
The selection is left to the Council. 


A New Technical School at Haslingden, Man- 
chester, is being built from designs by Mr. J. 
Singleton Green, the borough surveyor. The 
cost will be about £6,770. Mr. T. Collinge, 
Haslingden, is executing the brick and mason 
work, &c,, and Mr. T. Tattersall the carpentry 
and joinery. 

‘“ Pressridge,”’ Forest Row, Sussex.—With re- 
ference to the illustration of this design in our 
centre plates last week Mr. Edmund Fisher, the 
architect, states that the house shown in no 
way represents the building at present in course 
of erection, except in so far as it serves to 
explain Mr. Mawson’s interesting garden plan. 


The next Eisteddfod Pavilion.— Material progress 
has been made in the erection of the vast pavi- 
lion in the Bishop’s Park, Bangor, for the 
holding of the National Eisteddfod in September 
next. The contractors are Messrs. R. & J. 
Williams, and the architect is Mr. Frank Bellis. 
The pavilion is of wood with a galvanised iron 
roof. 


Manchester Royal Infirmary Scheme.—At last 
week’s meeting of the Infirmary Board Mr. 
O’Hianlon asked that the plans for the erection 
of the infirmary on the Stanley Grove site 
which were prepared in 1895, and which were at 
present in existence, might be placed in the 
board-room, and that the Press be requested to 
state that any trustee could see them there. 
This motion, however, was defeated. 


A Church with Ten Floors of Offices above.—The 
Broadway Tabernacle, the famous Episcopal 
church which bas been a landmark in New 
York during the last half-century, isto be pulled 
down. The new Broadway Tabernacle will be 
capped by a ten-storey office structure! The 
church portion of the building will include, 
besides the church proper, a spacious auditorium, 
a chapel, a gymnasium, a Sunday-school room 
and a banquet hall. 


The King’s Sanatorium.—A site of 120 acres at 
Lords Common, near Midhurst, Sussex, has been 
selected for the King’s sanatorium, the erection 
of which was made possible by the munificence 
of Sir Edward Cassel. It would be difficult to 
find a more healthy site, as the elevation ranges 
from 500!t. to 600tt. above the sea-level and is 
in the midst of charming scenery and a pine 
forest. The contract for the water-supply has 
been entrusted to Messrs. Duke & Ockeuden, of 
Littlehampton and London, who are commencing 
operations immediately. 


A New Convalescent Home at Llandudno is being 
built by the Forester Charity Trustees on the 
slopes of Little Orme, at an estimated cost of 
£70,000. Accommodation will be provided for 
about fifty patients. In the centre will be the 
administration block, containing apartments for 
the matron and staff, offices, &c.; the north 
wing will be occupied by the women and 
children, and the south wing by the men. A 
dining hall 50ft. by 30ft. is to be built. Ele - 
tricity will be supplied from the municipal 
works for lighting purposes, and also for work- 
ing the electric lift. The day-rooms open upon 
stone colonnaded balconies, which are a good 
feature of the design. Mr. EH. B. I‘Anson, of 
London, is the architect, and Messrs. Brown & 
Son, Salford, are the contractors. The grounds 
have been laid out and planted with shrubs from 
the designs and under the supervision of Mr. 
W. Pierce Williams, 


Discovery of a Statue—At Boscoreale, neat 
Naples, a splendid statue of “Hercules in Re- 
pose” has been discovered. It is in excellent 
preservation, and is of the same artistic style as 
the Farnese Hercules in the Roman Museum. 

The Liverpool Queen Victoria Memorial.—A 
further postponement has taken place of con- 
sideration of a proposal to employ a portion of 
St. George’s Church site for the purposes of 
underground lavatories. This is the selected 
site for the Queen Victoria Memorial. 

A Jewish War Monument.—A tablet in memory 
of the Jewish soldiers who fell in the South 
African War has been presented to the Kimberley 
New Synagogue. The surrounding design in 
Parian marble is being prepared at Kimberley. 
The whole of the “ Latten” brasswork has been 
designed, carved and engraved by Mr. Gawthorp, 
of Long Acre, art-metal worker to the King, 


An Asylum for Paying Patients has been built 
by the West Riding County Council on the estate 
of Scalebor Park. The buildings, which are 
capable of accommodating 105 cases of each sex, 
have been designed by Mr. J. Vickers Edwards, 
C.H., the county surveyor, and comprise several 
detached blocks or villas. The lowest rate of 
admission is £1 5s. per week, but the committee 
reserve the right to reduce this amount under 
special circumstances in a limited number of 
cases. 


The Wakefield Cathedral Extensions continue to 
make satisfactory progress. Since Whitsuntide 
a vast amount of work has been accomplishe), 
although externally the amount is hardly 
appreciable, the greater part of the labour 
having since then been confined to filling in 
the ornamental tracery of the windows and the 
various niches in theeast end. The two transept 
aisles are now nearly up to the parapet levels. 
The walls of the new organ-chamber are now 
complete, and nothing remains to be done to 
that portion of the work but the roofing and the 
interior fittings. The interior work done also 
includes a considerable advance with the build- 
ing of the interior columns or piers, and in some 
cases the arches are already in position. 


Bradford Town Hall.—A scheme for extending 
the Bradford Town Hall has been prepared by 
the city architect, Mr. F, EH. P. Edwards, 
A.R.1.B.A. The leading feature is the erection 
of an elaborate suite of municipal offices at the 
rear of the town hall, which are to be con- 
nected with the main building by two wings 
across each end of Chapel Lane. The narrow 
roadway would thus be stopped up and the 
centre portion remain open as a light well for 
the rooms, with windows overlooking the present 
street. The new council-chamber is placed in 
the extension on the first floor overlooking the 
well referred to and running parallel to the rear 
of the town hall proper. The extension is to 
be in two sections, with a well in the centre for 
lighting purposes. 


New Business Premises in Bristol. — Messrs, 
Bartlett & Son, Ltd., Bristol, scale and weighing 
machine manufacturers, grocers’ engineers and 
shop fitters, have now completed and occupied 
their new works, which they have for some time 
past been erecting off the Bath Road. The site 
has a frontage to the North Somerset branch of 
the Great Western Railway of 750ft. The works 
themselves cover a floor space of 500ft. by 130ft. 
and were designed throughout with the idea of 
having all the workmen on the ground floor. 
The buildings consist of a central warehouse of 
three floors, each 120ft. by 35ft. These are 
divided up into the various offices, ware- 
houses and forwarding departments, the works, 
managers’ and drawing offices being on the 
ground floor and communicating directly with 
the works; with the managing director’s, general 
and other offices on the first floor. ‘The ware- 
houses divide the works into two distinct parts ; 
on the left the wood shop-fitting department, 
and on the right the iron and brass foundries 
and the various fitting shops. Heating is by a 
low-pressure hot-water system installed by 
Messrs. Crispin & Sons, Messrs. Bartlett were 
their own contractors, the various buildings 
having been erected under the supervision of a 
competent clerk of works. Mr. J. Craik, 
architect, was responsible for the plans and 
foundations. The buildings are in red brick 
from the Shortwood Brick Co, (facings) and 
the Bristol Brick and Tile Co, (stocks). 
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A Bust of Mr. Cecil Rhodes has been executed 
by Mr. Adams Acton. 


The New Campanile of St. Mark, according to 
** Punch,” should be called the J-Fall Tower. 


The Stamford Memorial Competition has been 
decided in favour of Mr. J. C. Traylen. 


West Hartlepool Higher Grade School Competi- 
tion.—. Sixty-eight designs have been submitted 
in this competition. 


New Buildings at Adel Reformatory, near Leeds, 
are now in course of erection. Messrs. T, Winn 
& Sons are the architects, 


The Statue of General Hoche, the last work of 
Dalou—as General Gordon’s was that of Onslow 
Ford—was lately inaugurated with great cere- 
mony at Quiberon. 


Southwark Town Hall.—The old Newington 
Vestry Hall, which since the creation of the 
new borough of Southwark has been used asa ~ 
town hall for the enlarged municipality, is to be 
further extended at a cost of £14,000. 


A New Police Station at Southminster, Essex, 
has been erected from designs by Mr, Frank 
Whitmore, architect, of Chelmsford. Messrs, 
Harris & Rowe, of Shoeburyness, were the 
contractors. 

The death is announced of Mr. G. G. Stanham, 
of Glenthorne, Grove Park, Chiswick, at the 
age of seventy-five. Mr. Stanham retired from 
practice as an architect and surveyor sixteen 
years ago, his son succeeding him. 


A Descendant of Wren.—Mr. Wren, the private 
secretary of Mr. Schwab, the Steel Trust King, 
is a lineal descendant of the architect of St. 
Paul’s, It is said that Mr. Schwab pays hima 
salary of £3,000 a year. 


The South Transept of Chester Cathedral, which 
has been restored at a cost of £10,000 asa 
memorial to the late Duke of Westminster, was 
dedicated on Thursday last. A recumbent 
effigy of the late Duke, by Mr. Pomeroy and Mr. 
C. J. Blomfield, has been placed in the chancel, 
and was unveiled before the service. 


No. 37, New Bond Street, W.—In the article on 
“Recent Street Architecture in London” in our 
last issue these premises were described as a tea- 
house. The upper part only is let as such, the 
lower part (which is the main feature) forming 
the Woodbury Gallery of Messrs. Eyre & 
Spottiswoode. 


“Picturesque Westminster,’ which has been 
produced by Mr. Walter Emden, L.C.C., is a 
portfolio of sketches illustrating famous land- 
marks and places of interest. Mr. Emden’s 
purpose has been to present an artistic record of 
the City of Westminster in the Coronation year, 
especially in view of the changes now taking 
place and the impending demolitions. The 
illustrations are by Mr. Howard Penton, accom- 


| panied by notes by Mr. G. P. Warner Terry. 


Pudsey Building By-laws.—The Pudsey Town 
Council have under consideration certain altera- 
tions to the building by-laws. Owing to some 
stringent clauses it has been claimed that the 
building trade of the town has been impeded 
for the past two years to a considerable extent, 
and to meet the wishes of architects and builders 
the committee suggest that the strength of 
timbers, which hitherto has been of one standard 
for all buildings, shali be left to the discretion of 
the Council. The amount of air-space has to be 
regulated by the number of storeys instead of by 
the height of the building, and the air-space may 
be partly at the rear and partly at the side, but 
not less than one half at the rear, 


A New Church at Bryn, Glamorganshire, has just 
been completed. The style adopted is the lancet 
period of the Early English Gothic. The church 
is built of native stone with Bath-stone dressings 
(the interior being lined with red bricks), The 
roof is of planed pitch-pine framing open to the 
ridge, supported with hammer-beam trusses and 
covered with red tiles. The floors are paved 
with tessellated tiles, and the windows glazed. 
with leaded cathedral glass. The church will 
seat 650 persons, and has been carried out by 
Messrs. Lattery Brothers, of Cardiff, from de- 
signs by and under the superintendence of 
Messrs. Frank B. Smith & Co., of 10, Warwick 
Court, London, and Port Talbot, The cost will 
be about £6,500. Lighting is by acetylene gas. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


’ | 
Racer woKK 10 BK EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF PONDERS Mar KH UBTAINMD 
BUILDING: 
— | 
Aug. 7 | Aman—School oe = Pe * or) . | Aberdare School Board ee ae .. | T. Roderick, Oliftoa Street, Aberdare. 
” 7 Firsby—Chapel es Ar) — - | H. Smith, Firsby, near S.egness, Lines. 
” 7 | Southend on- that abel Centre .. | School Board ., fo Bet ie Sioa. a Hobbiss *7 High Strect, Southend-on-Sea. 
” 7 | Oardiff—Warerooms.. ok ie oo Edwin seward, F.R I.B.A., Queen’s Chambers, Uardiff. 
” 7 | Dewsbury - Weaving Shed .. “a a s a J. Kirk & Son , Architects, Dewsbury. 
* 7 Glasgow—Convenience oF, 35 a ie .. | Corporation .. ee a x .. | Office of Public Works, City Ohambers, 64 Oochraue St., Glasgow 
i Rochdale— Flooring at Hospital . | Healtn Uommittea .. ar a .. | 3.8. Platt, Town Hall, Rochdale, 
7 Scammonden--A)terations to Hotel ; J. Kirk & Sons, Architeccs, Huddersflel7. « 
” ¥ | Aspatria—Houses and Shops ee , G. Armstrong, Architect, 24 Bank Street, Carlisle. 
‘ 9 | Hoole—Walling nd Se .. | Urban District Councii a .. | Olerk’s Office, 17 Newgate Street, Ohestec. 
” 9 Maesteg—Rebuilding Hotel, ‘Shop, &e. ve ae —— J. Oook Rees, Architect, Neth. 
» 9 Woodford—School .. so a .. | School Board .. 53 .. | E. Tidman, 34 Victoria Street, Westminster, S.W. 
: $ Yeovil—Dwelling house... 3 .. | Rural District Council is + .. | No. 30 Kiagston, Yeovil. 
* 9 Hertford—Alterations to Lodge at. Workhons2 .. | Guardians as ee Ke Fi .. | Russell Austin, 13 Villiers Street, Hertford. 
is 9 Ipswich—Electricity Generating Station, &e .. .. | Corporation ; .. | Town Clerk, Town Hall, Ipswish. 
a 9 | Newtownards—Disinfecting House ; Rural District. Council #3 %, .. | Olerk’s Office, Board Room, Newtownards. 
= M1 Barranaghs (Queen's County)—Alterations to ‘Bridge Uounty Oouncil 4 AC rs .. | County Surveyor, Court House, Maryborough. 
* 11 Northallerton—Extensions to Shed Premises ., .. | J. Wiltrid & Sons Hg es .. | Thomas Wino & Sons, 92 Albion Street, Leeds. 
* 11 | Ohesterfield—Infirmary, Nurses’ Home, &c.  .. .. | Union Guardians a 33 . | Rollinson & Son, 13 Oorporation Street, Ohesterfieid. 
45 11 Bishop’s Stortford —Boundary Wall ae ae .. | Gas Company ., a * > .. | Manager at the Works, Bishop’s Stortford. 
* il | Tywardreath, Cornwall—Schools . 56 be .. | School Board .. 5c a es .. | W. J. Samble, Hill House, Par Station, Oorawall. 
* 11 | Holmfirth—Three Houses and Shop ; fe Petty & Ives, Architects, L2 Waterhouse Street, Halifax. 
” 11 | Ebbw Vale—Ooach-house, &c. .. +e ne — - | House-Agent's Office, Ebbw Vale, Mon. 
oF 11 | Bishop Auckland—Alterations at Oolliery oe .. | H. Stobart & Oo, Ltd, sa 5a .. | EF. H. Livesay, Architect, Bishop Auckland. 
es 11 | Manchester—Foundations at Gaythora Station .. | Gas Committee ue ae Be .. | J. G. Newbigging, Rochdale Road Station, Manchaster. 
” 12 | Swansea—Office at Station . aie ae ae -. | Directors,G.W.R. .. de ds .. | Hogineer, G.W.R. Station, Neath. 
” 12 | Chacewater—Additions to Stations fe : .. | Directors,G.W.R. .. ee #3 .. | Engineer, G.W.R. Station, Plymouth. 
* 12 Oabir, co. Tipperary—Post Office.. fe oe Gc] —— H. Williams, Office of Puvlic Works, Dublin. 
ie 12 | Ipswich—Inland Revenue Office .. Oommissioners., “y a ee .. | H.M. Office of Works, Storey’s Gate, Westminster, S.W. 
e 12 | Manchester--Joiner-’ Work and Tiling at New Baths | Corporation .. oe ee i. .. | General Superintendent, Oscorne Street Baths, Manchester. 
” 13. | Crumlin, Mon.—Villa A a ee wie ae, —— R. L. Roberts, Architect, Crumlin, Mon. 
” 14 Willingten—Ohurch a8 : aA : as on ——— John Kelly, 466 Oxtord Street, London, W. 
3 14 | Barnes—Infants’ School .. af s .. | School Board .. 5 5 .. | O. Junes, 50 Oannon Street, H.C. 
in 14 | Streatham— Fire-Brigade Station.. London Oounty Council ; ., | Archicect’s Department. 3 Warwick Street, Charing Cross, W.0O. 
; 15 | Pontypridd, Mon.—Buildings, &c, at Electric Station. | Urban District Council .. i .. | Reginald P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Street, Westminster, 5.W. 
® 15 Mullingar—College . es .. | Rey. Dr. Gafiney id oe ‘ .. | J.J. O'Callaghan. i6 Nassau Street, Dublin, 
“ 16 | Swadlincote Baptist Church—Eniargements se | O. Coulton, 88 Oxford Street, Ohurch Gresley. 
‘3 18 | Abergavenny—Stone Bridge and Wall . “3 .. | Rural District Oouncil as i .. | John Gul, 4 Brecon Road, Abergavenny. 
rs 18 | Oardiff—Basements, Foundations, &.,at As)lum  . | Corporation .. a ee ni .. | Oatley & Sxinuer, Edinburgh Chambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 
o 18 Aberaman—Hotel ., ste a6 AD we a —— | L. smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare. 
” 19 | Bosfrankan—Stable,&e. .. : ns a .. | Right Hon. Viscount Falmouth . “| Farmhouse, Bosfrankan, Cornwall. 
i 27 | Newport, Mon.—Lunatic Asylum i 3 : . | Uorporation .. ae as 3 .. | Borouyh Eogineer, Tuwn Hall, Newport, Mon. 
=a 28 | Bristol—Foundations, Subways, &e. .. A .. | Corporation .. i - | H. Faraday Proctor, vity Electrical En zinezr, Temple Back, Bristol. 
Sept. ll Hackney—Coal Stores * Sy - .. | Borough Council a aS as eer R. Hamwond, 64 Victoria Street, West.winster, S.W. 
| 
ENGINEERING : | 
Aug. 7 | King William's Town, South Africa—Plant .. .. | King Electric Lighting and Co!d St rage A. E. Booth & Co., 15 New Unioa Street, Mooi fields, Londov, B.0. 
Co., Ltd. 
a 7 | Ware—Lighting Streets .. aa ae .. | Urban District Oounci! .. a6 .. |G H Gisby, Town Hall, Ware, Herts. 
= 7 | Newrort, Mon.—Tramway Reconstruction .. .. | Oorporation .. 56 aye .. | Borough Engweer, ‘Town Hall, Newpor, Mon. 
: & Restronguet (Cornwall)—Water Supply : .. | Rural District Council ay ns .. | J. H. Obubb, Belmont, Peuryn, Oornwail. 
os 9 | Bethesda. Wales—Waterworks Alterations, &c. . | Urban District Oouncil .. a .. | D.G. Davies, Clerk, Bank Ohambers, Bethesda, 
a Il Cardiff — Dredger AE ee Aa a5 Ss . | Oardiff Railway Oo. .. ae .. | Henry Kee, Hngiveer to the Vompauy, Bate Duck, Oardiff. 
” iL Leeds—Subway ne we ve sie Aa . | Unnealthy Areas Committee Ac .. | City Enygiueer’s Office (Unheaituy arcas Improvement Dept.), 
Municipal Buildings, Leeds. 
11 | Aston—Covering Boilers at Workhouse .. as .. | Guardians be 5 .. | Workhou-e, Gravelly Hi 1, uear Bamiugham, 
ie 12 | Cork—Blectrical Plant at Asylum ., | Committee of Management... .. | 4, A. Cucler, Municip. Baidiugs, vurk. 
a 13 | Wolverhampton—Electric Lighting Installation .. | Guardians as - 58 .. | Arthur Marshall, Kiug Street, Nottingaam. 
4 14 | Andover - Steel and Concrete Bridze .. - ‘. | Rural District Vouncil f Zs .. | J. Wormald, South Ovttage, Andover. 
FY 14 Kikenny— Well oe a a fe .. | Rural District Oouncil a .. | Kieran Come: tord, Clerk tu Councid, Kilkenny. 
: 15 London—Bridges -., F a Be ae .. | Oounty Council a6 as 4 .. | Hngimeer’s Department, Ovunty Hail, Spring Gardens, S. ¥.. 
Pe 15 | London, S.W.— Economisers Ps Ae es .. | Oounty Council ee J E .. | County dal, Spring wardens, 5. W. 
_ 16 Whitwick—Railway ar a od ie .. | Whitwick Granite Co. Ltd ; _ | Company’s Office, Whitwick, near Leicester. 
: 19 | Ilford—Tramway Watering Car .. Urban District Ouuncil =... .. .. | W. 0. O. Hawtayne, 9 Quecu Street Plave, London, H.O-. 
21 | Selangor. Malay States—Electrical Plant and Materials | Crown Agents for Uolunies .. se .. | Orowu Agents fur the Oviontes, Downs street, 5. WV. 
a 21 | Ukeston and Heanor—Waterworks ap ae .. | Urban District Vounci . | G. & FP. W. Hodgsou, Hogineers, Loughbvrough. 
A 23 | Oolchester—Alterations to Pumps na oe .. | Town Council .. rie is x4 .. | O. B. Bland, Lown Hail, Vo.chescer. 
es 23 | Malvern—Electricity Supply Works .. he .. | Urban District Uouncil : ., | H. P. Maybury, Hugineer, Ovuucil House, Malvern. 
» 24 | London—Dredging Thames : a ~ . | Conservancy .. a A : Lhames Uonsecvancy Udices, Victoria Kuwbaukment, H.O. 
Sept. 1 Valparaiso. Uhile—Electric Tramways .. na | —— Ohilian Uousulate, luv Lime street, HU. 
< 3 | Leicester—Electrical Tramway Works .. na .. | Tramway Committee... as ae .. | H.G. Mawbey, Lowu Hall, Leicester. 
* 4 | Swansea—Hydraulic Accumulators, dc... ne . | Harbour Trustees ., = : .. | 4.0. Schenk, Harbour Uitices, Swansea, 
5 4 | Swansea—Drawbridge ; . | Harbour Trustses ., ae 4 .. | A. O. Schenk, Harbour Odices, swansea. 
p 14 St. Petersburg, Russia—2 Bridges over River Neva eet a ue Delegation muuicipale, ot. Petersburg. 
15 | Launceston, l'asinania—Electric Power Transmission | Mayor and Aldermen BY Ae .. | J. Lerry © Vo. 7 Great Wiucuester Strect, 4.0. 
Extensions. 
ra 15 Cairo—Widening Canal Ko aA .. | Ministry of Public Works .. 4 .. | Inspector of Irrigation, Projects Circle, Minia. 
= 30 Port Adelaide. south Anstralia=Harbour es == Ageut-General for Suuth Australia, 1 Urosoy Square, Loudon. 
Oct. 7 | Newcastle-on-Tyne—Electrification uf Line ., .. | Directors, N.E.R,  ., Ae: ese .. | Wilson Worsdell, N.#.R , Gatveshead-on-Tyne. 
IRON AND STEEL: | 
Aug. 12 | London, W.—Girders, &c. .. ts a .. | Directors,G.W.R. .. a a .. | Bogineer’s Office, Paddington Station. ° 
_ 23 Prenzlau—Rails. &c.. és 2 A 53 Pte —— Mr. Langenobein, Kreiseiseubahn-direcior, Prenziau, Germany. 
s 30 | Pietermaritzourg— —Rails, &e. ar i ASA aa Ford Brothers, 12 Southampton Screes, Fiuzroy oq., Loadvu, W. 
a 30 | Karlsrune—Six Locomotive Boilers id tt af —- State Hailway, Karlsruhe, Germaay. 
2 31 | London, E.O. - Wheels, Axles, &c. : A J .. | Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co . | Sccretary’s Office, 48 Copchall Aveaue, Londoa, E.O. 
Sept. 1 London, 8.W.—Rails and Fishplates BS Ayeut-Geueral for Victoria, 15 Victuria Street, 3.W. 
No date. | Johannesburg—Manhole Oovers, Columns, Joists, &c., | Mun.cipality ., fs aA te .. | H.W. Carling & Uo., Sc. Dunstan’s Blungs., 8t. Daustin’s Hill, EJ.. 
PAINTING AND PLUMBING 
Aug. 8 ee roveiting, &ec., at Quecu’s Hotel .. xf —- R. J, Beswick, 35 Regent Street, Swindon. 
= i) Popiar, #.—Pawoing, &e., at Town dail ., Borough Council aa AS ., | Hariey Heckrord, Couwucil Unices, High street, Poplar, London, EH. 
= 11 | Jarrow—Repairing Lamps $1) a ‘ . | Urban Sanitary Authority . ., | Burvugh surveyor, Acca House Jarrow. 
a 11 | Leeds—-Painting at Mauicipal Buildings 3 .. | Uorporation , e ; | U.ty sugineers, Towa Hal, Leeds. , 
= 15 | London, s.W.—kepainting Ohelsea Bridge... .. | Oounty Couucil os te ts .. | Hoginecr’s Vepartwwent, Oouuvy all, Spring Gardens, 8, W. 
ROADS AND CARTAGE: 
Aug. 7 Wanstead, Essex--Granite Edge Kerb . ate .. | Urban District Oouncil ., : .. | O. H. Bressey, Surveyor, Oouncil Offices, Waastead, N.K. 
pa 7 Liautarnam—Rvad .. ye | Urban District Oouncil as hes = Woe Lawrence & son, Austin riars Ouprs, Dock 8t., Newport, Moa. 
A 9 Huntingdon and Ely—W orks, Repairs and Materials. pis | War Department a on 3 .. | Oo, G. Barker, Royal Kngiueer Utfice, Colchester. 
bh Ae Belfast—setts .. iy o ce e J .. | Harbour Commissioners on a ane th. diles, Harbuur Engincer, Belfast. 
. lu Jarrow—Kerbiug, &c ee ns a2 fe .. | Urban Sanitary Authority .. : .. | d. Petree, Acca House, Graut Stivet, Jarrow. 
ll Tring—Repaving, «c. 4 = A .. | Urban District Oouncu . | Surveyor’s Otfice, Oouncil Vitices, Pring, ue.ts. 
- 11 | Hitechin—Granite .. - A: _ .. | Urban District Oouncil 4; <r . | Vouncil Orfices, Lown Hall, citcnin, 
aA ll Ilford—Levelliung Roads... me ats i .. | Urban District Council aie ¥ .. | Surveyor, Lowa Hall, Iiford, 
Be 1L | Loughborough—Laying Savs_ .., ae Bi § id Town Council ., os ar ar .  A.H, Walker, Town Haul, Loughborvaga. 
a 12. | Coveutry—Making-up ae ae 6 as .. | Vorporation ., en Mi .. | J. H. Swindlchurst, 3c, Mary’s dali, Vuveatry. 
a 12 | Epping—Making-up ne ? ce ; .. Urban District Council ng n .. | Surveyor’s Otlice, Epping. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN—connnuea 


Netay aie WORK TO BE EXECUTED. FOR WHOM. FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY B®@ OBTAINED 
ROADS AND CARTAGE—continued. 
Aug. 12 Halifax—Paving wa Af ae ac oa .. | Highways Committee ma ae .. | James Lord, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Halifax. 
~) 13 | Cheadle—Levelling, &c. .. ee an fe .. | Urban District Oouncil ne es +. | G. F. Brady, Architect, Little Underbank, Stockport. 
a 15 | London, 8S.W.—Repairing .. ne ee Su .. | Oounty Oouncil es oe os . | Engineer’s Department, County Hall, Spring Gardeas, S.W. 
aa 19 Bishop’s Stortford—Granite, Gravel, &c Se .. | Urban District Counci oie ne -. | Thomas Swatheridge, Council Offices, Bishop’s Stortford. 
- 19 | South Mimms—Granite, &c. ais “- Fc .. | Rural District Council oe a .. | G. Dickinson, Byfield, 16 High Street, Barnet, Middlesex. 
“ 20 | Portsmouth—Paving, Gravel, &c. OCorporation ., oe oe oe -. | Surveyor, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 
| SANITARY: | 
Aug. 7 | Sedgefield—Outfall Works .. | Rural District Oouncil ve Be .. | Balfour & Son, 3 St. Nicholas’s Buildings, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 
ss 9 | Olown, Chestertield—Sewer Rural District Oouncil Bt ae .. | &. Hazledine-Barber, Engineer, Hollin dill, Olown. 
ee 9 Leith—Sewer .. 5c - | Town Oouncil .. nic AC’ a: AD .. | Burgh’s Surveyor’s Office, Town Hall, Leith. 
“ ll Bridgwater—Sewer .. as c ee ae ee | Rural District Oouncil ne ee .. | W. A. Collins, 120 West Street, Bridgwater. 
oa 11 | London—Main Drain, &c., at Homerton Workhouse., | Guardians ae ae oe GO .» | J. Johnson, 47 Mark Lane, E.O. 
- 13 | Ulverston—Sewerage Scheme F Ae .. | Rural District Oouncil de ict ee W. F. T. Molineaux, 3 Benson Street, Ulverston. 
a 14 | Much Wenlock—Laying Pipes, &c. .. | Sanitary Oommittee .. ee ve G. C. Cooper, Town Clerk, Much Wealock, Shropshire. 
mS 16 | Bierton—Sewer 54 ce te aa -. | Rural District Council ee ae .. | W. E. Stanley, Bierton Road, Aylesbury. 
* 1s | Oudworth—Scavenging .. Ais a “iC .. | Urban District Oouncil Be oe .. | W. HE. Raley, Olerk to the Council, Barnsley. 
Ry 18 | Heywood—Sewers aA | Town Council ., as oe 5 .. | J. Diggle, Hind Hill Street, Heywood 
= 18 | Sevenoaks —Sewer , Urban District Oouncil ms oe ., | 3. Towlson, Oouncil’s Offices, Sevenoaks. 
TIMBER : | 
Aug 7 | Milford Haven—Jarrah Wood : Urban District Oouncil ne oe .. | T. H. Lewis, Oouncil Offices, Milford Haven. 
Aa 9 | London, E.—Jarrah Blocks.. | Poplar Borough Council 3 .. | Harley Heckford, Oouncil Offices, High Street, Poplar, E. 
30 | Pietermaritzburg—Sleepers as om .. | Corporation .. are aa aie .. | Ford Brothers, 12 Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square, Sondon, W. 
No date. Birmingham —Timber nr xe we aS a6 | School Board .. =- SA ~- .. | J. A. Palmer, School Board Office, Edmund Street, Birmingham. 
| | 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
ae co Bad DESIGNS REQUIRED | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM BY WHOM ADVERTISED 
DELIVERY fa : | : s 
Aug. 23 | Olacton-on-Sea—School Board ey Be oe ee eal a O. E. White, Clerk to School Board, Wellesley Road, Olacton-on-Sea. 
a su | Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings ., oe o6 £100, £50, £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
a 30 | Deptford, 8.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices oe oe £100, £75, £50. V. Orchard, Town Olerk, 20 Tanner’s Hill, Deptford, S.E. 
‘Sept. 1-14 bt. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River any weal -— St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 
a 7 | Southend—Ohurch, Olergy House, Hall, &c. as Sar eR cot O. H. J. Talmage, Southchurch Road, Warnor Square, Southend-on-Sea. 
i 15 | Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings ., oe oe ee on £250, £150, £100. Town Clerk, Liverpool. 
- 16 London, S.E.—Artizans’ Dwellings .. Be ee So £100, £60, £40. F. Ryall, Town Olerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 
7 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, Baths, &c. .. £200, £100, £50, W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.O. Ottices, fottenham. 
= 29 | Bidetord—Municipal Offices and Public Library oe : £30, £15, £10. W. E. Seldon, Town Clerk, 13 The Quay, Bideford. 
Oct. 1 Maidenhead—Free Library .. nts ae is Bo : £50, £20, £10. Jobn Kick, Town Olerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 
Dov. 1 Allahabad—Memorial to Queen Victoria .. o oo oe | 2,00U Rs. H.N. Wright, Indian Oivil Service, Allahabad, India. 
Nodate. | Peterson-super-Ely—Development of Land - Ss = | £25, F. 8. Collins, Solicitor, Ross, Herefordshire. 
fs Strathcona and 8. Africa—Monument in Honour of Canadian | —e- b. Davidson, London and Lanes Buildings, Montreal, or Bank of Montreal, 
Soldiers. | 22 Abchurch Lane, E.O. 
” Bristol—Reference Library ., or oA ; ‘ie | E J. Taylor, The Uouncil House, Bristol. 
” Grantham—Cottage Home ., ee ne, be ie AG £5 5s. Town Clerk, Grantham. 
os | Barry—Municipal Buildings .. ee os vs is wie £150, £100, £50. J. O. Pardoe, District Council Office, Barry. 
* | Denby Dale, Huddersfield—Hall and Schools : on ae [Rest. to Local Archits.] | G. W. Moxon, Denby Dale. 
“ | Glasgow—sSketch Plan of Libraries. . ee 36 A , J. D, Marwick, Town Olerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


New Companies. 


G. R. McKenzie & Co., Ltd. 


Registered to adopt an agreement between 
J. W. Sworder and W. J. Perkins of the first 
part, G.W. McKenzie of the second part, and 
J. Smyth (for the Company) of the third part, 
and to carry on the business of house and shop 
decorators, fitters, and furnishers, carpenters, &c, 
Capital £12,000 in £5 shares. 


Walker's Fire Brick Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire and carry on the 
business of brick and tirebrick manufacturers 
lately carried on at Corbridge Station Works, 
Northumberland, as W. & J. J. Walker. Capital 
£5,000 in £1 shares. Registered office: 1, 
Queen Street, Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Messenger Brothers, Ltd. 


Registered to adopt an agreement with G. J. 
Messenger & S. T. Messenger, and to curry on 
the business of metal workers, builders, public 
contractors, kc. Capital £12,000 in #1 shares. 
Registered office: 118, High Street, Hounslow. 


Julian Kennedy, Sahlin & Co., Ltd. 


Registered to furnish advice, reports, designs, 
drawings, plans and supervisions in connection 
with the erection of plant and machinery used 
in or pertaining to the manufacture of iron, 
steel and kindred products, and to carry on the 
business of iron and brass founders, engineers, 
&c, Capital £5,000 in £1 shares. Registered 
office: Duddon Villa, Millon, Cumberland. 


Wombwell Parkhills Clayworks, Ltd. 


Registered to acquire land and buildings in 
Yorkshire or elsewhere, and to manufacture 


bricks, tiles, &c. ; to lay out and prepare land for 
building purposes, &c, Capital £6,000 in £10 
shares, 


George Hull, Ltd. 

Registered to adopt an agreement with Ann 
M. Winby, and to carry on the general business 
of oil and colour men, varnish manufacturers, 
&e. Capital £5,000 in £1 snares. 


East Anglian Engineering Co., Ltd. 
Registered to acquire the business carried on 
at Stowmarket, Sutfolk, by the Anglian Engi- 
neering Co., Ltd, and to extend the same. 
Capital £10,000 in £1 shares, 


B. W. Pearce & Sons, Ltd. 


Registered to-carry on the general business 
of timber merchants, brick and tile makers, as 
now and hitherto carried on by B. W. Pearce & 
Sons, and also the business carried on at the 
Stream Hill Brick, Tile and Pipe Works, and 
generally to carry on business as timber mer- 
chants as carried on by A. S. Barradell, Capital 
£10,500 in £1 shares, Registered office: Tim- 
ber Yard, Suradore Road, Cheltenham. 


Concordia Electric Wire Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire and turn to account 
any patents relating to improvements in the 
distribution of light, heat, sound, &c. Capital 
£2,000 in £1 shares, 


Dennis Patent Hearth Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire certain patents relating 
to improvements in metallic hearth plates, to 
adopt an agreement with W. L. Dennis, and to 
carry on business as manufacturers of enamelled 
panels, curbs, &c, Capital £6,000 in £1 shares. 
Registered office ; 27, Temple Row, Birmingham, 


Park Lane (Siddal) Estate Co., Ltd. 


Registered to acquire and turn to account any 
freehold, leasehold or other property, &c. 
Capital £1,000 in £1 shares. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, August 6. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Autumn 
and Provincial Meeting and Oonference at Middles- 
brough (First Day). Oouncil Meeting in Oommittee 
Room, Municipal Buildings, at 6 p.m. 

SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Autumn 
Excursion, Provincial Meeting and Oonference at 
Middlesbrough (Second Day). Reception by the 
President and the Mayor of Middlesbrough at 10 p.m. 
Presidential Address by Sir James Orichton-Browne, 
M.D., Lu.D., F.R.S., at 10.30 am. Extraordinary 
General Meeting at 11 a.m. Mr. T. Pridgen Teale‘ 
M.A., F.R.S., on “A Short Sanitary Retrospect.” 
Visit to Saltburn at 2.30 p.m. 


Friday, August 8. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Autumn 
Excursion, Provincial Meeting and Oonference at 
Middlesbrough (Third Day), Sir James Orichton- 
Browne on “ Malaria: Its Practical Bearing on Sani- 
tation.” Mr. George H. Anderson on “ A Quarter of 
a Century's Sanitary Progress in Middlesbrough. 
Dr. J. Wright Mason, M.O.H., on “Port Sanitary 
Administration.” Dr. Dingle, M.O.H., on “ Infectious 
Diseases,” 10 a.m, Garden Party in Albert Park a 
2p.m. Banquet in Town Hall at 6.30 p.m. : 


Saturday, August 9. 


SANITARY INSPECTORS’ ASSOCIATION.—Autumu 
Excursion, Provincial Meeting and Oonference at 
Middlesbrough (Fourth and last Day). Oonference 
resumes at 10 a.m. Excursion by Steamer tw Sea at 
11 am., and visits to Tees Floating Hospital for 
Infectious Diseases, South Gare Breakwater and Fifth 
Buoy Lighthouse. 


INSTITUTION OF JUNIOR ENGINEERS.—Summer 
Meeting until August 16th. 


Saturday, August 23. 


NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Visit to Hartlepool. 


Aveust 6, 1902.]- 


; TENDERS. 


Information from accredited sources should be sent 
to “The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday if 
intended for publication in the following Wednesday’s 
issue. Results of Tenders cannot be accepted unless 
they contain the name of the Architect or Surveyor 
for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may 
he stated will be sent post free on application to the 
Manager, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, Effingham House, 

Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 


ASHBY-DE-LA-ZOUCH.—For the erection of five shops let 


temperance hotel, for Mr. W. ‘Trussell, Burton-on-lrent, Mr. F, 
Anutiff, architect, bans Derby. Quantities by architect :— 
“ ee ae 2) Our i) 


Vickers & Son 
W. Moss Z 


0 


E. Orton 8 U 
A. Faulks... 745 10 
H. Vernon Peuteaa adel aces 3,73 9 O 
Lowe & Son,* Burton-on-Trent |, sia tlatemeesa 0,008" 0 


* Accepted. 


BALDERTON.--For the erection and completion of an infant 
school, accommodating v0 children, for the Balderton School 
Board, Messrs. Saunders & Saunders, architects and civil engi- 
neers, Arcade Chambers, Newark-on-Trent :-- 

T. Barlow, Nottingham ... ...0 0 se 
C. Saul, sutton-ou-Trent ... seh ans 
©, Medford, Newark ccc) 5s. ccc ceo eae) ine 
C. Baines, Newark a epics pean Meo 
F. Messon, Nottingham A Ae evn) hase 

F. Wand, Balderton _... ase a rer 
Hockley & Co., Grantham ... 
H. Hurst, Newark : iad teva 
T. G. Mackenzie & Sons, Newark . AS, eroen See 
W. Smith, Newark aes : 


+ £3,878 5 0 
3,650 0 0 
3,604 17 6 


G. Henderson, Newark |. | ae “ = 3,228 18 
G. Brown & Son, INGWarkenny) Ge wese: ces 4,187 16 
¥F. W. Crossland, * Newark 3,144 12 1 


[Architect’s estimate, ey is Accepted. 


BARROW-IN-FURNESS.—For the erection and completion of 
additional battery-rooms, &c., at the electricity works, Buccleuch 


Wissiad dlen Wires UCP Mss ce Sie hak. sie 
T. Brown ... 


1,125 10 
1,115 10 


Street, tor the Corporation. Mr. H. R. Bennett, borough engi- 
neer :— 
W. W. Fairbairn ... dad aeo ave £1,184 2 6 
WwW. Gradwell & Co., td eee, 1,161 8 0 
SRE ees scS ise! egal atehincas she 1,135 lu 4 
3 
0 


“AN of ‘Barrow. 
CHADWELL HEATH.—For the erection of farm buildings at 
the asylum, tor the West Ham Town Council. Mr. J. G. Morley, 


borough engineer :— 
DapoNt.G.COj sce use 6nn0,870 PC. North.c i. cee hee ves £6,287 
Gregar & Son... ... .. 6,426] Works Manager... ... ... 6,281 
H. J. Carter... .. .. .. 6,350|8. Parmenter,* Braintree 5,933 
* Accepted. 
CROYDON.—For works of surface-water drainage in Beddington 
and Wallington, comprising laying about 5,.06 lineal ft. of 1z-in., 


¢- IDEM POSTODNAIN Sci icc, cee ese nace) ace seem, O:0OR 
(ete APD! OTOvVdON, kk sce vee Gee tse tae 8,008 
E BEGGS PAIEAN AU Gan eke wee ens vee) See ee ess, SSIS 


ERITH (‘(KENT).—For the carrying out of private street 
works, Gordon Road, Stanmore Koad, and Ashburnhamy Road, 
for the Erich Urban District Council. Mr. A, H. Jennings 
surveyor :— 

T. Adams, Wood Green... wee one 2,048. 7 
1,041 1 2 

0 

D 


15-in., and 18-in. pipe sewers, and about 2,767 ft. lineal of 21-in. 
and 24-in. concrete tube sewer, with manholes, &c., tor the 
Croydon Rural District Council. Mr. Robert M. Chart, F.S.1., 
surveyor :— 
Case Sea Defence Syndicate, Holborn... ... £5,210 0 
W. Langridge, Croydon ... Sen cee dee 5,164 13 
W. J. Wheeler, Blackfriars Roadee we ce 4,778 0 
Carpenter & Willis, Clapham .. Ce cry che ict hee 
5 TS Binriss Croydon seo isch ce tsa cue, ove’ 4,012 © 
Free & Sons, Maidenhead... ... 16. se see vee 4,200 0 
0 
0 
0 


Lawrence & Thacker Clapham Common ... 


Free & Sons, Maidenhead ... ... 42. see vee 1,029 0 
Wilson, Border & Co., PMORGEE 2) heres an 230086 6 
R. Ballard, Ltd., Child’s Hi NW. se ‘cee, 1,827 7-8 
A. H. Wheeler, Blackfriars Road . tare cdo ee a 11 
Road Maintenance Co.,* Grav esend ... ) 


> Accepted. [Survey or’s estimate, ‘£1, $14 y 28, Die ] 


EPSOM.—For completing the construction of a septic tank and 
the erection of a pump house, with machinery, at their sewage 
farm, Hook Road, Epsom, for the Urban District Council. Mr. 
Edward R. Capon, surveyor, Bromley Hurst :— 

‘ Kavanagh & Co., Tolworth ... ... ws. s+ see oes £1,497 


Cropley Bros, Epsom) 4500 ics) eee acer ase ace! wens 1,468 
Roll & Taylor,* Epsom .., ot ES 1,388 
of Accepted. 


LLANDRINDOD WELLS.—For the erection of a vicarage house 
Llanbedr, Radnorshire, for Rev. J.T. Beynon. Mr. R. Wellings 
oe architect, Llandrindod Wells. uantities by the archi- 
ect :— 

es ies SANIOM cis ave, ane Lae .. £1,420 0 

EL OV ONS teusd esdri cea ees | caeiteel cacsiace lisse | 15870 18 

D. Meredith:... .. SPenLAWe UcAelo-esdqtscey cee 2,040 10 

E. M. Davies,* Talgarth devhiinnecne ee a 
o¢ Accepted. 

LONDON.—For works to offices atthe Dalmain Road School, 
Forest Hill, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 


architect :— 
Rice & Son... ... RMA GOr [ob SUL cah cane . cage hece fens eokgl 72 


Maxwell Bros., hitdca. =, 1,421} H. Leney & Son... ... ... 1,05 
G. Parker we 1,200] J. & C. Bowyer ... ... .. 1,088 
J. W. Faulkner & Sons |.. 1,245] H. & G. Mallett*... “. “. "985 
W. Downs ... 1,220. | 


* Recommended for acceptance, 


LONDON .—For the erection of partitions, &c., at the Portman 
Place School, Mile End Old Town, for the London School Board, 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, architect :— 

PMN We wiah's) WOO) wast adel Meelis ove New eee ace 2,DSO 0 


ivmed, Groom COs sce ace cee caevece, ace. ead (1,500 0 
SMI YEANN Malspel eccidisunbllade, val iscetls Scelp cee lates) LG400s. 0 
— 


London School Furniture Co. ove, ces con “ace 2,400) 54 
Willmott & Bates vag, sec cok yes 1,195 0 

Fas SRGKEON © > suse an, feen pare auad « 1,049 0 
Turnbull & Sons* . «. 969 0 
A. J. Sheffield (withdrawn) ; ¥48 0 


* Recommended for acce ptane ee. 


LONDON.—For the erection of school on the Kingsgate Road 
site, Hampstead, for the London School Board. Mr. '‘L. J. Bailey, 
architect :— 

C. Dearing & Son +» £20,388 | C. Mirskin & Sons ... 
5 Gregar & Son 


. £18,609 
J. Grover & Son.. ... ... 20,827] W. 8,' 


McCormac & Sons ... ... 19 J. Allen & Sons, eee. “ 
L.H.and R. Roberts... 18,828] J. Simpson & Son ... ... 18 "070 
‘Treasure & Son.. 18, 610 E. Lawrence & Sons* 17 "707 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON.—For the erection of school on ihe Globe Street site, 
W apping, for the London School Board. Mr. T. J. Bailey, 
architect 


J. Grover & Son .. .. £6,171 | Stimpson & Co. ... + £5,400 

aay & Sons ... 6,872 | J.& M. Patrick ... ... ... 
Miskin & Sons 5,574 | J. Outhwaite & Son ... 

Dorey & Co ++ «se a» 5,565 | Treasure & Son ... 

W. Gregar & Son tae) one 0,002 1-C. Cox” x. nies 

W. King & Son. 5,500 | EB. Lawrence & Sons* nee 


. Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON.—For the erection of cooking and laundry centres in 
connection with the Berners Street School, for the London School 
Board. Mr. T. J. couish architect :— 


Rice & Son. ‘ .. £8,709 Ki Marsland & Sons... £7,715 
F.& H.F. Higgs 8,469 | E. Lawrence & Sons... 7,697 
W. Gregar & Son 8,305 |G. E. Wallis & Sons 7,663 
J. Greenwood ... ... B976 fOr COxm) 5 > eater nest esa? 25000 
J. Outhwaite & Son... 8,075] J. & M. Patrick* ... ... 6,448 


Treasure & Son.. 7,846 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON, S.E.—For the erection of additional buildings at the 
rear of the Town Hall, Walworth Road, S.E., for the Southwark 
Borough Council. Mr. Arthur eee borotigh er — 


T. R. Tomkins, Camberwell, 8.E .. £16,911 
Marsland & Sons, W alworth, SS) E. owt onepuesyy 14,007) 
J.Smith & Sons, South Norwood, 8.E. Rieneors 14;465 
Gough & Co., Hendon ... .. araiileas sven La, OCU 
W. H. Lorden & Son, U pper Tooting Ps Copco oS 
J.O. Richardson, Peckham, Rois Gantt peeliicee’ eases 14,000 
J. Shillitoe & Son,* Bury St. Edmunds net chinass. 14,000: 
J. Ham, Camberwell, S.E. ast kaput, sont renal a ko, Coal 


he Accepted. 


LONDON, S.W.—For rebuilding shop and premises, 10 Brompton 
Road, S.W., for Mr. A. R. Bocock. Messrs. Blangy & Van Baars, 
architects, 12 Southampton Buildings, W.C. :— 


Leslie & Co. ws ++» £2,860 | Adamson & Sons... ... ... £2,290 
Langdale & Hallett . 9°700'1 Rs W GRC ic. 0 ae. | cca) ace) 2,000 
Stimpson & Co. ... ... ... 2,486] Syme & Dunean* .., ... 2,250 
Lole & Lightfoot ve ws. 2,418) Turtle & Appleton ... ... 2) "220 


* Accepted. 


LONDON, S.W.—For the erection of the Southern Hospital, for 
the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, 
architects :— 

“eg a H. Higgs, Loughborough brea 


sedi .. £214,000 0 0 
C. SWall, Chelsea, SOW ta ene cactt eed 125 201 B08! 0-0 
Rudd & Son, Grantham PhS eo poe er Pret 201,214 107 
W. Wallis, Balham, S.W. 201,139 10 0 
W. H. Lorden & ‘Son, Upper ‘Tooting, 

S.W. +» vee ©=198,888 0 0 
W. Wilcocks & Co., Wolverhampton «. 128,873 0 0 
Patman & Fotheringham, Ltd., Islington, 

Nitseme Satiasts ihete tote) Creeaiee anne ROMeaD. Oo. 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


J. & M. Patrick, Wandsworth, 8.W.. 
Kirk & Randall, Woolwich .. aa) aha 
J. Shillitoe & Son, Bury St. Edmunds nok 
F. G. Minter, W estminster. .. eed 
Holliday & Greenwood, Brixton, BIW cas 
McCormick & Sons, Essex Road, N. 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd.,* Wandsworth 
Common, 8.W. 174,750 0 0 
* Recommended for acceptance, [Architect’s ‘estimate, £207,702.) 


LONDON, 8S.W.—For the execution of certain sanitary work at 
the Banstead Road Sc hool, and for painting and cleaning works at 


197,200 0 0 
198,208 0 0 
193,000 0 0 
191,000 0 0 ¢ 
184,444 0 0 
179,777 0 0 


the same school, for the Metropolitan Asylums Board. Messrs. 
Treadwell & Martin, architects :— 
Sanitary Work. 
Gardner & Hazell, 84 Canonbury gaia N.... £6,136 10 0 
W. Rogers, Cole hester . soe ose 66,076 0 O 
D. Gibb & Co., West India Road, E. 0 0 
K. Proctor, Plumstead... .. 00 
G. Jackson, Sutton re we 7 0 
G. H. James, Wandsworth Common, Ss. Ww. - 2 8 
Haslemere Builders, Ltd., Haslemere... ou 
Staines & Son, 61 Great Eastern Street, E C 0 0 
J. Knight & Sons, Chelsea... . / 00 
H. Rogers, Sutton... ... ten. Sone 0 0 
J.B. Potter, Sutton . 5,127 0 0 
A. H. Inns, 36 Camomile Street, WOsn ae hie 4,982 15 6 
H. Line, 185 Upper Thames Street, i c. ww. 4,760 0 0 
M. Batchelor, Maidstone ... ... ws. 4,750 0 0 
T. Cole,* 125 Offord Road, N. .. 4,666 17 10 
[Surveyor’s estimate, ‘EA, 00.) 
yeere § and Seen ne Works. 

G, Jackson... ... fee gaeee eustiads aoc caee hae 14 
H. Rogers . sae) aeesi cad 3,72 0 
Haslemere Builders, Lid. keep tas 2 0 
Gardner & Hazell... sce ask ed see 0 
GS FAG FRAG Irene ocak peal Peco tneth (Xe 8 
ies POULGE SJ \cct cee seet ontetaeel tane 0 
J. Knight & Sons ... Swany 0 
Staines & Sons .. «ase 0 
D. Gibb & Co. .. at wee 0 
By PPOCtOn rece ser iiecs tou) eee! (one 0 
Hs Lime DA sear ies, nee, aad, een cei tone 0 
M. Senet geal sea eh weet ira) ste. et 0 
PAG Hs Unis Soo ve, fetm nocliiisns Stace’ ane 0 
WM OOLGy dr. axe eee) ace eee hee) cen 4 
W. Rog ers . Cae PEN 0 

* Fulham, S.W. 0 


Pp: MeCarth 
* econtes f ‘[Surveyor’ Py estimate, £1,800.) 


LONDON.—For drainage and sanitary works at the Basnett 
Road School, Lavender Hill, for the London School Board, Mr, T 
J. Bailey, architect ;— 

J. 


or acceptance. 


& M. Patriokk 90... sce cca onei cee sen 00 
Maxwell Bros., Ltd. oe Bop ath) aS 00 
Martin, Wells & Co., Lid. . Sowa. Ons 00 
G. Neal ses) nu) Fabs reneeey AEN CEC 0 0 
Lathey Bros. . iba, sete, Rae one 00 
J. W. Faulkner & Sons crilltahe)  @aee rede 0 0 
Stimpson & Co. ... at “sear eee rave ‘aan 00 
ah ORTIMIOHRGURSS) Ceca, ceed, dev tocuiareneha ont 10 0 
k. P. Beattie .. Gh Sos ptrekey feed 511 5 
L. Whitehead & Co., Lid. ten Sandee 0 0 
E. Triggs.. Tel CBesWr crap vestnteesanina 10 0 
J.&C. Bowyer Bayt Gece mer cre 0 0 
J. Peattie* ; 2,210 0 0 


"* Recommended for acceptance. 7 


LONDON, E.--Accepted for the supply, delivery, and erection 


complete of the constructional steelwork for the new generating 
station, Canning Town, E.:—Peirson and Co., Engineers, 17 and 18, 
£6,775. 


St. Dunstan’s Hill, London, E.C., 


Anew decotative 
materi 
transparent and 
Opaque « 


CLOISONNE GLASS 
Co, 


é66éBerners St.Oxford St. 
London W. 


Telegraphic Address: “ Astra, Stoke-on-Trent.” 
By Special 


Appointment. 


All kinds of TILE WORK, FAIENCE, or 

MOSAIC estimated for. Special Designs 

for Pavements, Halls, Wall Linings, and 
i Fireplaces sent free. 


Manufactory: MINTON, HOLLINS & CoO., Patent Tile Works, 


London House and Show Rooms: 


50, CONDUIT ST., 


REGENT ST., W. 


Telephone No, 2097. 


© ILS 


Large Works specially designed 


Appointment, 
and estimated cost furnished. 


Illustrated Catalogue sent Free 
on application. 
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TENDERS— cont, 


LONDON, N.—For the erection of a house, 


stables. and laying- 


out garden in Frognal Lane, Hampstead, tor Mr. T. Blake Frost. 
Messrs. Barrett and Driver, architects, 43 Bloomfield Road, Maida 


Vale. 
Hodes, 


Miskin & Sons eee Holloway Bros. meee 0 
Garrett & Sons .. . 6,196 0 G. Neal., Sayed 0 
Gough & Co. 539: Whitehead & Co., Ltd :.; 5,450 0 
Lawrence & Sons W. Tout : 5,208 15 
Simpson & Son ... Wallis & Sons,* Maid- : 
G. & I. Waterman stone.. 5,180 0 
Accepted. 
ables. : 
Garrett & Sons 38 Holloway Bros. ... ...£1,280 0 
Miskin & Sons 28 Whitehead & Co., Lid... 1,250 0 
Gough & Co.... ... » G. Neal ae ase 1,212 0 
Lawrence & Sons ,30 W. Tout : 1,200 12 
Simpson & Son ... 1,800 0} Wallis & Sons* |. ; 1,120 0 
G. & I, Waterman 1,290 0 ‘ Accepted. 
Garden. 

Garrett & Sons ... ... £1,881 0|W. Tout. we £1,058 4 
Simpson & Sons... 1,131 0 Ve & I. Waterman .. - 1,045 0 
Hollow BY DIOS tec. ea a gteO. 0 Neal. F 1,040 0 
Whitehead & Co., Ltd. 1,100 0 Gneh &Co. .. 983 0 
Lawrence & Sons 1,075 0| Wallis & Sons* Sa 948 0 
Miskin & Sons 1,069 0 *Accepted. 


LONDON, 


Quantities by Mr. Max Clarke, 4 Queen’s Square :— 


N.--For the erection of two houses on the site of the 


old “Vale of Health? Tavern, Hampstead Heath. Messrs. Lowe 
and Goldschmidt, Heath Street, Hampstead, and A. W. Hudson, 87 
Finsbury Pavement, E.C., architects :— ‘ 

J. & W.T. Inkpen... ... £2,109 0| Dabbs & Son .. £1,480 0 
W.J. King 1,175 0 


1,936 10 A. Collins 
797 0 


Sheffield Bros... 1,797 


LONDON.—For improvements at the Popham Road School, 


Islington, for 
architect :— 
W. Gregar & Son 
Clarke & Bracey... 
J. Simpson & Son 
W.M. Dabbs 9... sw. ww. 7,882 
E. Triggs abel jake, vee 

C0. (Cot os. se nee 7,718 
J. Grover & Son... 2 


++» £8,250 
+ §©8,232 


architect :— 


E. P. Bulled & Co. - £3,271 


Holliday&Greenwood, Lid. 3, 342 
F. & F. H. Higgs 3,197 
W. Downs . 3,099 
J. Appleby 3,096 
Treasure & Son . 3,045 


Johnson & Co, 2,993 


the London School Board. Mr. 


7,64: 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


LONDON.—For the erection of a 
defective children in connection with t 
Street, Borough, for the London School Board. 


“* Recommended for acceptance. 


2 Bailey, 
J. Appleby we +. £7,622 
E, Lawrance & Sons... 7,508 
McCormick & Sons ... 7,332 


General Builders, Ltd. a 7,189 


Treasure & Son . oF 816 
G. 8.8. Williams & Son .. 6,769 
C. Dearing & Son* 633 


gn school for mentally 
1e Chaucer School, Tabard 
Mr. T. J. Bailey, 


J. Greenwood 
TD; Leng Peo a 
E. Triggs _... oxel ieee 3'867 
J. Mars and &Son MK 
W. Johnson & Co., Ltd... 

Thomas & Edge... ... ... a 3 
Turnbull & Son*— 


LONDON.—For supply and fixing of laundry machinery and 
plant at the Joyce Green Hospital, for the Metropolitan Asylums 


Board. 


Messrs. Treadwell & Martin, architects :— 


Manlove, Alliott & Co., Ltd., Gracechurch 


Street, E.C 
Wenham & Wes Ltd, 
H. H. Joel & Co. and 


hs & Harrison, Ltd., 
. & F. May, 


“Croydon Aes 
T. Potter & Sons, 
United, Ltd., 44 South Moulton Street, W. 
T. Bradford & Co., High Holborn, W. ie 
Leeds ... 34 

Lincoln’s Inn Fields, W.C.. 
Tntwiotle & Gass, * Bolton 
* Recommended for acceptance. 


w+. £9,360 11 
8,253 


ie 
_ 
oa 
C=) 
Te om 
@eooeo eo 


[Engineer’s ‘ estinate, er 300.) 


LYMINGTON.—For the erection of a house for Mr. T. J. D. 


Rawlins. Mr. Alfred C. Bothams, architect, 32 Chipper Lane, 


Salisbury :— 

F. Reeks .. see eee see £1,891] S. Elgar & Sons... «. £1,808 

Jenkins & Sons \.. |... ee 1,821] H; Preston*... ... 1,770 
* Accepted, 

OLDLANDS COMMON (BRISTOL).—For proposed additions to 
Victoria Factory, for Messrs. C. Bayer & Co., 31 London Wall, 
London. Mr. Fredk. ee architect, Bath :— 

W. Church, Bristol ... deni-acesplMaeeeiiaeaslahsss(Atkag 
Erwood & Morris, Bath’..o.5 oud, hut dup loan en Pere 


Howard & Sons, Bath 1) 1. 1. 2,875 
Wills &)Sons; Bath Gs eva cecdiece Mase »849 
A.J. Beaven, Bristol 4. ... . 2,500 


Hayward & Wooster, Bath “sas, <co. sabe cone eases eae 
Chancellor & Sons, Bath... |. ony. tdeaif heave Stennn aeE 
W. Webb, Bath ... .. ta’ olan 
Adams & Jefferies,* Bristol 22. 
¥ ‘Accepted. 
WHITBY.—Accepted for the erection of a pair semi-detached 
houses, Prospect Hill, Whitby, for Captain J. A. Page. Mr. Edward 
H. Smales, architect, Whitby: -- 
Coverdale & Longhorn, brickwork, mason, 
slating, plastering, carpenter and joiner £1,002 10 0 
E. Smithson, plumbing, glazing,andsmith 13018 0 
Burdon, Flowergate, painting... 2610 0 
WIGAN.—For proposed alterations and additions to the Wes- 
leyan Church, Standishgate, Wigan. Messrs, J. B. & W. Thornley, 
architects, Library Street, Ween — 
Rathbone, Leigh _... PPmeriiie tir ote 
Winnard & Son, Wi igan .. cas; dvoid’ ceotnooentnen 
Wood & Son, Bolton... ... 1. wea ‘ 
Hirst &Son, Wigan... * 
D. A. Ablett, Wigan... sxe’) sat tenia 
Wilson & Co., Wigan... ser ase asters 
J. Johnson & Son, * Wigan’ uo. wx 
* Accepted. 


w+. £3,874 
«8,419 


Be 


or a ee 


Dog 
| Kennel 5 


m= 
Gnfinuous 
|¥on 


“ NONEX. 


1. An Odourless Cement Water Paint for Bricks, Galvanised 
Iron, Rough Wood, &c. 


2. Damp-proof, Preservative, and Fire-proof Qualities. 


3. Supplied in Powder, in 12 Colours. 6 lb. Tins, 1/9, Carriage 


paid to any part of the United Kingdom. Half-cwt. Drums, 9/- each, 
Quarter-cwt. Drums, 4/6 each, at Hull. 


SOLE MAKERS :— 


G. & T. EARLE, LIMITED, WILMINGTON, HULL. 


Lec Hardemuth’s 


KOH \ 


TRACING CLOTH. 


Like the KOQH-Il-NOOR 


pencils the finest ever 


produced and will be appreciated by every 


Architect and 


Telephone: 171 Croydon; 


262 Battersea. 


If you are requiring 


; CASTINGS : 


Draughtsman. 


is On Moderate Terms and with Prompt 


Send enquiries to 


IRON 


ESTABLISHED 1811. 


Unquestioned Supremacy amongst Pencits is 
held by the KOH-I-NOOR. 


L. & O. Hardtmuth’s 
KOH-I-NOOR 
Pencils give the 

most entire 
satisfaction. 
The name 
Hardtmuth is a 
guarantee of 
excellence. The 
pencils do what 
is expected 
of them—sharpen to 
a fine point, 

do not snap off, and 
prove the most 
economical in 

use. ‘the quality 
never varies. 
Made in 
17 degrees, for all 
purposes | 


Awarded Grand Prix at Paris 1900. 


Telegrams: ‘ Measures, Croydon.” 


| CONSTRUCTIONAL STEEL on IRON WO 


Delivery, 


H. & G. MEASURES, 


EAST SURREY 


WORKS, CROYDON. 
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Trade and Craft. 


A New Pipe Joint 
A new joint for sanitary and water pipes 
bas been invented by Mr. E. G. Wright, 
F.S.Se., ventilating and sanitary engineer, of 


Guildford, Surrey, late of Portsmouth, the in- | 


ventor of Wright’s patent twentieth-century 
ring cowl and ventilator. The joint is formed 
by a ring of compressed and treated cork 
inserted in the socket of the pipe. This com- 
pressed cork ring fits tightly on to the pipe, 
requiring some force to push it home, but any 
little inequality is filled up by the compressed 
cork swelling with the water that gets through 
until tight up against the pipe. The cork is 
sufficiently flexible. to give slightly where 
required. The advantages of such a joint are 
apparent. Fitting tightly in the socket and on 
to the spigot, a true centre is secured, and only 
unskilled labour is required for laying. Several 
pipes can ke joined together on the surface, and 
lowered into the trench and forced home by 
levering one end with a crowbar. Furthermore, 


the pipes can be taken apart without destroying | 


the joint, which can be used again. Thus they 
could be laid for temporary purposes, such as 
for carryirg water in camps. The cost of these 
joints is small, one for a 4in. pipe costing about 
6d. Mr, Wright claims for his joint the follow- 
ing advantages over the various composition 
joints :—(1) Considerably less cost, (2) can be 
laid in damp places and under water (joints 
made with bitumen compositions are notably 
defective in such cases, for the composition, 
which has to be applied hot, will not adhere to 
damp surfaces), (3) true centres, (4) laid with 
unskilled labour, (5) joints can be broken and 
used again, (6) the joint is applicable to metal 


pipes, (7) can also be used for a flushing pipe 
joint, and for the blind seating of a pedestal or 
other pan closet, doing away with lead caulking 
(8) can be used for all kinds of electric conduits, 
and (9) from 12 to 20 pipes can easily be laid in 
an hour. The cork rings can be made of any 
size and shape. The pipes are different to those 
ordinarily used, being made without a key in the 
socket or on the spigot, because if there were 
the cork would swell into the crevices and tear 
when the pipes were pulled apart. They also 
have on the spigot end of the pipe a ridge or 
band formed so as to make absolutely certain 
that the end of the spigot is dead on the base 
of the collar, also preventing corrosion. The com- 
position cork is stated by Mr. Wright to be 
lasting, and not harmed by sewage or water, and 
not to decay, and if this is so the joints should 
be very extensively adopted. The outside or 
exposed face of the cork joint is preserved with 
a coating of waterproof bitumen cement. Mr. 
Wright “supplies pipes with the joints already 
placed in them; the advantage of having the 
pipes and joints complete ready for laying 
straight from the works is obvious. 


CURRENT MARKET PRICES. 


FORAGE. 

£8. d. £ad 
Beans ae a ee pergqr. 115 0 200 
Clover, best oe -- perload 415 0 610 0 
Hay, best .. oo oe do. 5 5 0 5612 6 
Sainfoin mixture oe do. 410 0 5 5 0 
Straw oe ae do. 116 0 2.8.0 

OILS AND PAINTS, 

Castor Oil, French percwt 1 5 9 — 
Oolza Oil, English ce do. Leaé 6 = 
Oopperas ., ar perton 2 0 0 — 
Lard Oil . : -. percwt. 213 0 214 0 
Lead, he ground, carbonate do, 1 4 10 — 
Do. red. we do 1 0 44 


feed £24 

Linseed Oil, barrels ., do 1 9-72 _ 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. 0 0 53 0 0 5} 

Do. Russian ., do. 0 0 54 0 0 53 
Pitch °° 2° + per barrel 0 7 0 
Shellac, orange ., es percwt. 5 6 0 5 -0 7% 
Soda, crystals ., +s perton 3 2 6 3°5 4 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 110 0 Leld 4G 
Tar, Stockholm ., - perbarrel 1 2 6 —- 
Turpentine 3 es percwt. 113 3 113 6 

METALS, 

Copper, aes SerenS «» perton 69 0 
Iron, Staffs., ee do. 6 15 81 


Do. Galeiiod Oorru- 
gated sheet ., do. 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. 
Do. do. English common 
brands .. do. 135 


Do. sheet, English 31b 
per sq. ft.and upwards do. 13 5 
Do. pipe . do. 13 15 


Nails, cut clasp,3in. to bin. 
Do. floor brads.. 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and 


=) 
an 
SOoacreocoo oSoSPO Co wo co 


gles ., Ac do. 5 15 Cr 810 
Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 6 10 7 2040 
Tin, Foreign ae Sc do. 127 15 128 5 0 
* Do. English ingots =n do. 129 0 129 10 0 

Zinc, sheets, Silesian ., do. 72 7 ~ 

Do. do. Vieille Montaigne do. 24 10 
Do, Spelter ee ae do. 19 5 19a Oa 
TIMBER. 
SorT Woops. 

Fir, Dantzicand Memel., perload3 0 0 410 0 
Pine, Quebec, Yellow ., perload 4 7 6 6 0 Y 
Do. Pitch nc AD do. 214 0 Bl =0 
Laths, log, Dantzio . per fath.4 10 0 510 0 

Do. Petersburg - perbundle0 0 8 = 
Deals, Archangel 2nd&Ist per P.Std.16 15 0 2415 0 
Do. do. 4th & 3rd do. 8 10 0 15 15 0 
Do. do, unsorted do. 5 12 6 610 0 
Do. Riga do. 615 0 1210 0 

Deal, Paiecabute Tst Yellow do. 16)°6) 0 - 
Do. do. 2nd 44, do. 90 0 12 10 0 
Do. ao. White do. ek) 1210 0 
Deal, Swedish . oe do. 815 0 1615 U 
Do. White Sea. ‘ do. 13536 0 17 KO 
Do. Quebec Pine, Ist. do. 18 lu 0 22) b= 10 
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PATENT SELFsADJUSTING 
No.2750. Round Bar RAILING. 


to boundary. 
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ROOFING SLATES: 


Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 
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An Architectural Causerie. 


AS an illustration of the popu- 
lar view of architecture it 
would be difficult to find a 
better example than the annexe built on to 
Westminster Abbey for the purposes of the 
Coronation ceremony. This wonderful sham is 
doubtless familiar to most readers by this time, 
but for those who have not seen it we may 
explain that it projects from the west end of the 
Abbey below the two great towers, a one- 
storey building, battlemented, weather-stained, 
worn and ancient-looking, with stained-glass 
windows having rusty bars, and sundry statues 
in niches on its front. In the course of his 
recent speech in the House of Commons on the 
new Government buildings Lord Balcarres inci- 
dentally congratulated Mr, Akers-Douglas on the 
“ remarkable forgery’ in question, but he rather 
missed his point by saying that it was a pity the 
annexe had been built by an Italian, because it 
’ was designed by a gentleman on the permanent 
staff of the Office of Works (Mr. Nutt) and 
carried out in Jath and plaster by Messrs. 
Mowlem & Co. However, the point which we 
specially wish to refer to concerns the popular 
impression of this building. Nine out of ten 
a grand old 
specimen of architecture forsooth: and these 
persons strongly resent the suggestion that the 
annexe, instead of mimicking the old, should 
have looked what it is- a temporary building. 
These persons willingly admit that lying is not 
an estimable quality, but they cannot see that 
this is equally applicable to architecture as it is 
to individuals. Tnere are all sorts of lies to be 
found in modern architecture—mostly what 
might be termed ‘‘white lies”—but when one 
comes to a downright forgery like the Abbey 
annexe there can be nothing but absolute 
censure tor it. We can certainly admire the 
skilful way in which it has been carried out, 
just as one would a forged bank-note or a clever 
theft, but the motives which prompted its 
erection are indefensible. It may look exactly 
like a genuine ancient building, but the know- 
ledge that it is not what it looks should con- 
demn it. 1t would be quite possible to copy the 
Pyramids in cast-iron—great hollow creations— 
or the gigantic sitting figures of Thebes: but, 
though the outward resemblance was exact in 
every detail, we should never admire them like the 
originals. It is the history wrapt up in ancient 
buildings that constitutes their greatest charm, 
apart, of course, from questions of design, which 
are not now under consideration, If one could 
conceive persons so satisfied with the seeming ap- 
pearance of things that empty cast-iron pyramids 
satisfied their every desire, then we might 
reasonably agree to any forgery which an Office 


Architectural 
Lies. 


of Works could devise; but till then we can 
only feel that their efforts have been sadly 
wasted and, indeed, have been harmful to the 
general public by teaching them that a lie in 
architecture is as good as the truth, provided it 
is told with sufficient adroitness and ingenuity, 


Sir JOHN WOLFE Barry is 
ever ready with some scheme 
for relieving the congestion 
of traffic in London streets. He has made many 
suggestions from time to time, some of them of 
gigantic nature (such as that for forming a 
great east to west thoroughfare at a cost of 
five millions sterling). He now proposes that a 
bridge should be erected across the Strand at 
Wellington Street, so that the one stream of 
traffic might cross over the other and thus avoid 


The Strand 
Bridge. 


the latter bridge, in order to get on to the 
Strand bridge, would have to cross in front of 
that going in the opposite direction; and it 
must not be forgotten that though a vast 
number of carts and wagons go to or come from 
Covent Garden there is still a great deal of 
traffic that turns into the Strand. So that, in 
its present state, we are rather inclined to scout 
the scheme, Moreover, a widening of Waterloo 
Bridge would seem imperative. The congestion 
of traffic in London is apparent, and as the 
number of vehicles increases every year some 
method of relief must be found. If this can 
only be done with a bridge across the Strand 
it is useless to raise a cry of ‘ desecration.” 
The traffic problem has to be solved somehow ; 
and provided the bridge were treated satisfac- 
torily—preferably by an architect and engineer 


COTTAGE AT CARLTON, SELBY, ON THE ESTATE OF BARONESS BEAUMONT, 


THE LATE J. F, BENTLEY, ARCHITECT, 


the present congestion and delay. The sugges- 
tion is being considered by the Works Com- 
mittee of the Westminster City Council, and 
though the scheme is merely in outline at 
present one is able to state that the bridge or 
viaduct would commence at the corner of 
Tavistock Street (which comes into Welling- 
ton Street above the Lyceum Theatre), and 
after crossing the Strand would descend and 
turn out on to Waterloo Bridge just where the 
office of the Duchy of Lancaster now stands— 
that is, at the beginning of the bridge proper. 
It is here, however, that the main difficulty 
would occur, owing to the meeting of the two 
streams of traffic, for the stream passing over 
the Strand bridge would meet that coming over 
Waterloo Bridge. If the bridge were on the 
Somerset House side the downgoing traffic 
would join that going across Waterloo Bridge in 
the same direction; but the traffic coming over 
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in collaboration—it would add rather than de- 
tract from the appearance of the Strand. The 
Ludgate Hill bridge is certainly an eyesore, but 
there is no need to follow that wretched model. 
Street proposed to put a bridge across from his 
law courts to the Temple. The idea was never 
carried out, but if it had the thoroughfare 
would have been given an additional feature of 
interest. 


THE cottage at Carlton, Selby, 
illustrated on this page, shows 
how characteristic are the 
marks of a man of genius, for evenin such a 
humble dwelling as this, with little opportunity 
for display, we see a resemblance to that grander 
work which Mr, Bentley produced for other 
purposes, It is a common weakness with men of 
small talent that they attempt to excuse their 
faults by pleading lack of opportunity ; a cottage 
like this shows the feebleness of such a plea. 

A 3 


A Cottage by 
Bentley. 
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ALL SAINTS’, EAST MEON. 


By J. RUSSELL LARKBY. 


O those who care to see Norman architecture 
4k in a village church shown to its advantage, 
a pilgrimage to Hast Meon will well repay them 
for the rather bad roads leading to the place. 
The site of the church is peculiar, lying as it 
does at the foot of a sharp hill of uncultivated 
ground, Structurally the church consists of a 
chancel, south Lady Chapel, north and south 
transepts, nave, south porch, and a noble central 
tower, thus presenting an interesting example of 
a country church complete in nearly all its 
constructional parts. 

The earliest portions of the church are the 
crossing, tower transepts, and the north and 
west walls of the nave. 

On the north wall of the chancel is placed the 
Lady Chapel, opening to the sacrarium by two 
extremely good arches of the thirteenth century 
supported by circular columns of great strength 
(Fig. 1). This work, notwithstanding its great 
bulk, is Early English, and is probably the 
attempt of the thirteenth-century architect to 
harmonize his work with the Norman architec- 
ture which it adjoins. Entering the chapel by 
the western entrance through the south transept, 
one is struck by the excellent proportions of 
this part of the church. The noble stature of 
the thirteenth-century columns and arches Jead- 
ing into the sacrarium is most effective. The 
lights of the chapel are all Perpendicular inser- 
tions, so tbat at first sight it appears to be 
wholly a fifteenth-century addition. There is 
no evidence of a piscina, and careful wall tapping 
failed to yield any indication of one. 

As before stated, the Norman work of the 
building remains chiefly in the crossing. Of this 
the nave arch is illustrated at Fig. 2. It repre- 
sents Norman work certainly good of its kind, 
but not at all uncommon; the companion 
capitals of the chancel arch are of similar 
character. The bases are simple, consisting of a 


hollow between two rounds, the whole mounted ° 


on a boldly-pr: jecting plinth. 

Some considerable difference in treatment is 
apparent in the transept arches (Fig. 3). Here 
the work is as plain as possible, though boldly 


FIG. 1—EARLY ENGLISH WORK, LADY 
CHAPEL, EAST MEON. 


effective ; the tooling on the ashlar is in Jong 
coarse lines, slightly curved, forming an ex- 
cellent specimen of axe working. On the 
eastern responds of both transept arches there 
is some evidence of colour-work in which 
portions of cuspated arches can be traced. 

In the south transept a window with a 
triangular head gives, at a distance, a promise 
of Saxon work; it is, however, 
altogether deceptive, dating only .. 
from the earlier part of the 
fifteenth century, and is merely = 
an attempt of the time to vary 
the use of the depressed (and 
depressing) arch in windows. 

Access is gained to the Lady Chapel 
through a thirteenth-century door in the 
east wall of the transept, and near it a 
somewhat similar opening may have 
served as a squint. Above it is a Norman 
light, which before the erection of the 
Lady Chapel was an outside opening. 
From this it seems that the Norman 
church was not provided with a separate 
enclosure for the Altar of Our Lady, and 
we may perhaps look upon the north 
transept as its site previous tothe thirteenth 
century. In the west wall of the south 
transept is a second Norman window now 


FIG. 3,—TRANSEPT ARCH, EAST MEON. 


only communicating with the added south aisle 
erected during the fourteenth century. The 
curious method of connecting this aisle with the 
transept is shown at Vig. 4. It is distinctly 
uncommon, and in its way effective. The work 
is square, and, as much of the material is very 
roughly treated, it is possible that some of the 
old stones from the south wall were used in its 
construction. 

The division between the south aisle and its 
Norman nave is made by three Decorated arches 
mounted on octagonal piers: the capitals and 
some of the arch stones show signs of colour 
seemingly freely used in the church during 
the fifteenth century. At the west end of the 
aisle stands the magnificent Norman font, but 
reference to this will be made when the purely 
constructional features of the church have been 
pointed out. The Norman doorway (Fig. 5) in 
the south wall is also fine, and originally stood 
on the line of the south arcade until structural 
alterations necessitated its removal. 
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FIG. 2.—ARCHES OF NAVE, EAST MEON. 


At the western end of the nave (also the 
western termination of the Norman church) is 
the elaborate doorway shown at Fig. 6 (p. 413), 
doubly recessed, and altogether a good example 
of the sturdy Norman architecture. 

On the north wail of the nave is the greatest 
expanse of Norman work, although even here 
the new lights were inserted during the fifteenth 
century. : 

The appearance of the church at various 
periods of its architectural history may be 
summed up as follows :— 

Norman.—Vhe grand central tower (probably 
without a spire), the present transepts, a square 
chancel and an aisleless nave; the windows, 
small for the size of the building, and single 
throughout, with the possible exception of the 
east light. 

Eurly English.—The chancel lights were 
altered during this period, and a new east 
window was inserted, of which only the present 
interior shafts remain in situ. At this time too 
an important structural alteration was made by 
the addition of a Lady Chapel, thus destroying 
the symmetry of the Norman church. The 
position of this chapel on the south side of 
the sacrarium is somewhat unusual, but a reason 
is not far to seek. The steep hill at the back of 
the building presents a somewhat difficult site 
for the erection of a building suited to the ideas 
of the thirteenth-century architect. 

Decorated.—The nave, enlarged by the addition 
of a south aisle and the consequent removal of 
the south Norman door to its present position, 
Other minor details consisted of the construction 
of the curious half bay* from the transept to 
the aisle, and perhaps the paintings on the 
responds of the transept arches, 

Perpendicular,.—The windows of the Lady 
Chapel and others in the nave and transepts. 
It should be noticed that the floor level of the ~ 
north transept is higher than that of the south, 
a result occasioned by the stiuctural alterations 
made in the south side of the church during the 
fifteenth century. 

On the floor of the south transept is a small 
slab bearing the mysterious inscription ‘‘ Amens 
plenty.” The “s” in “ Amens” seems to be an 
addition, but beyond suggesting that the stone 
is of Puritan origin I can say no hing, The 
style of writing certainly seems to indicate a date 
in the sixteenth century. It was pointed out to 
me bya villager who, although allowing some 
praise for the font, could see nothing but this 
insignificant piece of stone in the south 
transept. 

On the exterior of the chancel wall a vertical 
joint in the masonry indicates the south-east 
angle of the Norman chancel prior to the 
erection of the eighteenth-century Lady 
Chapel. 


* Some similar half-arches (also interruptions in the 
original design) exist in the choir of the Abbey Ohurch, 
lona. 
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This is interesting, as with the flat Norman 
buttress it proves that the chancel has not 
been extended, and that the present sanctuary 
wall may be looked upon as wholly twelfth- 
century work. 

A second vertical joint in the west wall of 
the nave similarly shows the extent of the 
building befure the northern extension in the 
fourteenth century. 

The exterior of the central Norman tower 
(Fig. 7) is undoubtedly fine, binding the whole 
structure into one harmonious whole. The 
triple windows are deeply recessed, and in the 
light of the setting sun the effect is beautiful 
in its sturdy way. The lower stage of the 
tower is quite devoid of ornament, all detail 
being suppressed in order to gain greater effect 
for the upper stage. Here we have a legitimate 
piece of architectural ornament linked with 
intelligent use, and as such the Norman tower 
at East Meon must rank high with the works 
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FIG, 4.—SOUTH AISLE EAST MEON, 


of any period. The appearance of the tower is 
sadly marred by the spire, which, to tell the 
truth, is altogether wretched. A Norman tower 
depends entirely on solidity for effect, but the 
builders of the spire knew a vreat deal more about 
the matter than the original architect and they 
therefore erected this spire without even a 
remote appreciation of propriety. Asa natural 
result, the-eye is carried upward and quite 
away from the actual decorative feature of the 
tower ; the unornamented windows of its second 
stage take, as it were, a secondary place in the 
architectural scheme. 

In the ringing stage of the tower a small 
board fastened to the north wall mentions 
that the “saints’ bell’’ “should be rung for 2 
minutes.” The board is of seventeenth- 
century date, and the ringirg of the saints’ bell 
thereon mentioned refers to matins and not to 
the proper place during mass, The use of the 
name, however, is interesting as showing its 
revival long after the bell had been alienated 
from its rightful use. In some old notes on the 
church kindly lent me by the vicar it is stated 
that the saints’ bell hangs “in one of the 
windows” (of the sanctuary ?) ; this was prior to 
the restoration, and after that catastrophe it 
was not forthcoming. It is now supposed to 
be doing duty as a school bell in Southampton. 

The Norman font standing at the west end 
of the south aisie must rank high outside its 
local limit as a specimen of twelfth-century 
carving ; its interest is intense, and its panels 
furnish us with a delightfully quaint rendering 
of the Creation and Fall of Man. The story 
begins in the north face (Fig. 8) with the 
crestion of Adam and Eye and the eating of 
the Forbidden Fruit. It is most interesting to 
notice that in the Tree, where by the nature of 
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the subject foliage is absolutely necessary, the 
Norman artist was obviously reluctant to more 
than suggest in a very sketchy manner the idea 
of leaves and fruit. The serpent clinging to the 
Tree has an extremely pronounced head, and 
seems to be suggesting to Eve the idea of the 
Sin of Disobedience, On the east face the com- 
pletion of the Fall is depicted (Fig. 9); the 
angel with a flaming sword—which, by the way, 
is very Norman—is seen thrusting Adam away 
from the Gate. To the artist the entrance to 
the Garden of Eden was an idealised Norman 
structure, but we must forgive him the quaint 
inaccuracy for the delightful humour of it. 
other figures represent the labours of the fallen, 
with Adam seemingly undergoing a course of 
instruction in digging, 

The other faces of this interesting font bear 
a reading which has no great interest (Fig 9A). 
On the upper surface of the bowl there is an 
intricate design (Fig. 10) carved mainly with 
the idea of filling up space. As ornament 
simply, it is interesting, but it lacks the force 
of the figures on the sides, On plan, the lower 
portion of the font has but little of note, as, 
owing to centuries of wear, little of the detail 
is left. The disengaged shafts seem to be inser- 
tions, as they do not fit the capitals attached to 


| the bottom of the bowl. 


I have heard this font referred to as being of 
foreign origin. It seems to be the custom to 


The | 


follow this plan with regard to almost any really | 


good work in village churches. After a very 
close examination of this beautiful example I 
quite fail to see why it should be called a 
Continental work. There is nothing either in 
the shape, foliage or treatment to betray foreign 


workmanship ; and although the material may | 
| jected.—The result of the voting of the trustees 


not be English cannot see that it necessarily 
follows that the carving is also alien. Foreign 
stone is often used at the present time in fonts 
and chancels, yet no one thinks of attributing 
the actual work to a foreign agency ; foreigners 
certainly would not take much credit from us 
as ere of our modern works were attributed to 
em 
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FIG. 7.—CENTRAL TOWER, EAST MEON, 


Manchester Infirmary Rebuilding: Plans Re- 
of the Manchester Royal Infirmary as to whether 
the proposals of the Board of Management for 
the rebuilding of the infirmary on its present 
site in Piccadilly should be accepted was made 
known last week. The trustees have rejected 
the plans of Messrs. Simpson & Allen, prepared 
by the orders of the Board. 


FIG. 9.—EAST FACE OF FONT, 
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ARCHITECTURAL EDUCATION 
IN LIVERPOOL. 


The Courses at University College. 


Ww? have received a copy of the syllabus for 
next session of the architectural classes 
held at University College, Liverpool (Roscoe 
Professor of Art, Mr. F. M. Simpson, F.R.L.B.A. ; 
demonstrator and assistant lecturer, Mr. B. M. 
Ward). The autumn term begins on October 
2nd and terminates on December 19th; the 
Lent term from January 5th to March 21st; 
and the summer term from April 22nd to July 


4th: evening classes commencing on October | 


15th. 

There are two courses open to students :— 
(a) The three year's’ course leading to the degree 
of B.A., with Honours in Architecture, (b) The 
two years course, at the end of which the college 
certificate is granted to successful students. 
These courses are arranged for students to take 
before entering an architect’s office. They are 
not intended to supersede pupilage, but to be 
preparatory to it. The two years’ course has 
been in existence for eight years; the degree 
scheme was only started last session. (University 
College, Liverpool, is the only college in England 
in which students can study for such a degree, 
although such courses exist in all the principal 
universities in America.) 

The leading architects of Liverpool have 
signified their hearty approval of the schemes, 
and have agreed to shorten the term of pupilage 
and reduce the ordinary premium for students 
who have been awarded the college certificate or 
have taken their degree. The two courses are 
framed to prevent the waste of time which 
invariably results when a student enters an 
office without any previous knowledge of draw- 
ing, building construction, and the elements 
of architectural design. Students entering in 
October will have the exceptional advantage of 
being able to follow, from commencement to 
finish, the erection of the new laboratories for 
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FIG. 10,--TOP OF FONT BOWL, EAST MEON, 


physics and tropical medicine which are being 
built on college ground from designs by Messrs. 
Willink & Thicknesse and Professor Simpson. 
Candidates for the B.A. degree are required to 
pass :—a) The preliminary examination of the 
university in five subjects : (1) English-language 
and English history (2) mathematics, (3) Latin, 
(4) elementary mechanics, (5) one of the follow- 
ing—Greek, German, French. (0) The inter- 
mediate examination for the ordinary B.A. 
degree in the following subjects: (1) One of 
the following—Greek, Latin, French, German, 
Italian ; (2) one of the following—ancient his- 
tory, modern history, English literature; (3) 
one of the following—physics, pure mathe- 


FIG. 5.—SOUTH PORCH, EAST MEON. 


matics, applied mathematics. Candi- 
dates are required to present certificates 
j of having attended (a) the approved 
, Classes for the subjects presented in the 
Intermediate examination ; (/) courses 
of instruction in architecture and allied 
subjects averaging not less than. five 
hours a week in the first year and 
fifteen hours a week in the second and 
third years. Such courses shall include 
all the subjects presented for examina- 
tion. An attendance of not less than 
fifty hours in the department of engin- 
eering is required from all candidates, 

The subjects of examination are :— 
(a) History of ancient and medieval 
architecture ; (+) history of modern 
architecture; (¢) construction and 
planning of buildings, including sani- 
tation ; graphic statics ; (d) architec- 
tural drawing. And any two of the 
following :—-(e) Freehand drawing ; (f) 
modelling ; (y) decorative design; (h) 
applied mechanics ; (i) art and theory 
of painting; (j) art and theory jof 
sculpture. 

Students are strongly advised not to 
commence the three years’ course until 
they have passed the Preliminary ex- 
amination. Although it is possible for 
a student to be privately coached for 
the subjects of this examination during his 
first year, passing his Intermediate at the end of 
the second, such a course is not advisable, nor is 
it recommended. 

The two years’ course includes freehand and 
architectural drawing, construction and building 
materials, the history of ancient, mediseval and 
Renaissance architecture, perspective and scio- 
graphy, graphic statics, engineering, &c. 

Students who receive a first-class certificate at 
the end of the course are specially exempted 
from the Intermediate examination of the Royal 
Institute of British Architects. This is the first 
college or institution in England to whom this 
privilege has been accorded. Five students 
have been exempted this year. 

Students and assistants already engaged in 
offices, and others, can join any of the lectures 
and classes which form part of the regular curri- 
culum. The Advanced Design Class has been 
in existence for four years, and each year about 
twenty students have joined. If the class 
however were better known this number would 
probably be greatly increased. The advantages 
to a student of making designs for different 
kinds of buildings, and of seeing the designs 
submitted by other students, are generally 
admitted. The Elementary Design Class is a 
new class which will be started next session, in 
order to afford an opportunity to less advanced 
students of working out simple problems in 
design. The fees for these two classes are 
purposely made almost nominal. 

The composition fee for the complete curri- 
culum is £25 for a session of three terms. This 
admits to all lectures by the professor of archi- 
tecture or his demonstrator, to the architectural 
studio whenever open, to the other lectures and 
classes mentioned in the time table, and in the 
case of students taking the degree course to the 
necessary lectures for the Intermediate examina- 
tion, Students who do not pass their Prelimi- 
nary examination before commencing the course 
are required to pay an extra £5 in their second 
year. These courses provide for about thirty 
hours a week each session, and students can also 
work in the studio in the evenings. 

Visits will be arranged from time to time to 
places and buildings of interest, old and new. 
Arrangements can be made enabling students to 
work in the Applied Art School during the 
Easter vacation, and during the long vacation 
they are advised to enter a builder’s shop and to 
work with the tools on masons’, joiners’ and 
plumbers’ work, &c., to join the summer vacation 
class in the engineering workshop, or to spend 
the time in sketching and studying old work or 
in working out special exercises. 


At the Church of St. Barnabas, Gillingham, Kent, 
a reredos has been erected to the memory of the 
Rey. Cyrus Steel. The design is of Gothic 
character, of the period of the thirteenth century, 
the material being principally Caen stone and 
Irish marble. The cost was nearly £500. 
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The French Stonehenge. 


About half-way between Brest and Nantes 
are found numerous lines of great stones 
which form the subject of this monograph. 
These stones are of various sizes up to 20ft. 
high and are disposed generally from west to 
east, so that it is supposed the pre-Celtic race 
by whom they were erected were sun-worshippers. 
Starting from Auray (the nearest station) we 
come upon some of the cromlechs and menhirs 
(single stones which, when arranged in circles, 
are called cromlechs), then the dolmen of 
Mané Kerioned (dolmens consist of one flat 
stone supported by uprights), and then on 
the great ‘Alignments of Carnac,” These last 
consists of long rows of single stones extending 
in some cases for 4,000ft., and called “The 
Place of Stones” (those known as “ Le Ménec”’), 
“The Place of the Dead” (those of Kermario) 
and “The Place of Burning” (those of Kerles- 
cant). There are altogether ten principal 
alignments terminating in cromlechs—at Kerles- 
cant there are 579 stones in the lines and 39 in 
the cromlech; at Kermario 989 stones in ten 
lines; and 1,169 in the alignments of Méaec. 
It is not absolutely certain for what purpose 
these stones were erected, but the author is 
strongly inclined to favour the theory that they 
were first monumental places among a pre- 
Celtic race, being used Jater, from time to time, 
for assemblies of a religious or possibly political 
nature ; that they were used and adapted by 
the Romans in many instances for shelter and 
residence ; and that they were utilised subse- 
quently by the peasantry for the same purpose. 

The book is a reprint from the Journal of the 
British Archeological Association, with numer- 
ous additions and illustrations. 

“The French Stonehenge,” by T. Cato Worsfold, 


F.RA.S, F.RSL. London: bemrose & Sons, Ltd., 
4, Snow Hill. Price 5s. 


Architectural Drawing. 

A new and revised edition of Mr. R. Phené 
Spiers's well-known bcok on Architectural Draw- 
ing has just been issued by Messrs. Cassell & Co., 
Ltd.’ The text has been carefully revised, and 
additions and alterations have been made to 
bring it up to date. There are also some changes 
in the plates, four of the tinted examples being 
omitted and seven new plates substituted, one of 
which, a study of the superimposed orders, made 
in Paris by the author, suggested the value of 
including in the text some description of 
the curriculum of study followed by the Ecole 
des Beaux-Arts. Two of the new plates are 
reproductions of drawings by the late W. Eden 
Nesfield in the collection of the Royal Institute 
of British Architects, Other drawings by Viollet- 
le-Duc have been lent to the author by the Rey. 
G. H. West, D.D. <A noticeable addition is a 
pea and ink drawing by Mr. J. B. Fulton in the 
style so popular just now in the competition 
work for the Institute. his is by no means 
one of Mr. Fulton’s best drawings and is nota 
good example for the student to follow. It has 
a somewhat decorative feeling, but is untruthful, 
incoher« nt, and does not give that sense uf repose 
anc ease always belonging tothe best work, The 
receding planes of the picture, too, are badly 
rendered, or rather not rendered at all, the eye 
being left to labvriously trace distance by the 
outlined forms. 

The book is now so well known that it is 
not necessary to deal with the original matter 
of the volume. Suffice it to say that it is the 
best published upon this very important branch 
of an architect's training. The section devoted 
to working drawings is as bald as tormeily, and 
the examples reproduced in colour are by no 
means models,’ neither in drawing, design, 
details, nor colouring. A working drawing need 
not be coloured with hot crude tints, sv as to 
be an offence to the eye, although this is 
usual, and we expect from a book which sets 
itself up as a guide that the best examples 
should only be given. We note that such 
men as Messrs. I’. M. Rooke, C. E. Mallows, 
Geoffry Lucas, Joseph Pennell, F. L. Griggs, 
4. N, Prentice and H. Wilson are still not’ repre- 
sented, The description of the curriculum of 
the Ecole des Beaux-Arts is interesting, as 
showing the great stress that is there laid upon 
the study of the Classic Orders, and no better 
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example could be given of its advantage in the 
training of eye and hand than the admirable 
drawing by Mr. R. Phené Spieres which forms a 
frontispiece to the book. There can be no harm to 
the student in such studies, and the objections 
that the methods of the Ecole des Beaux-Arts 
tend to repress originality do not rest upon 
this, 

“ Architectural Drawing” by R. Phené Spiers, F.9.A., 
F.R.1.B.A., Master of the Architectural School of the 
Royal Academy. New edition: Price 7s. 64. nett. Lon- 


don: Cassell & Oo., Ltd., La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate 
Hill, B.0. 


THE NEW NOTTINGHAM ASYLUM. 


oe new county lunatic asylum near Notting- 
ham has now been opened. The building 
has involved so far an expenditure of about 
£140,000. including the site, which comprises an 
area of 134 acres and was. purchased from the 
trustees of Lord Newark for £6,880. Of this, 
22 acres are absorbed in the buildiog, gardens 


Fish & Sons, of Nottingham, The decoration 
has been carried out by Messrs. W. G. Simms 
& Son, of Nottingham. Mr. J. J. Bird was clerk 
of the works. When the asylum is fully com- 
pleted, to give accommodation for 600 beds, it 
is anticipated that the total expenditure will 
amount to £154,800, which will be at the rate 
of about £258 per bed. 

The main entrance is on the Cropwell Road, 
which skirts the site on the eastern side where 
are two pairs of cottage villas for the chief 
engineer, head attendant and other minor 
officials. On the north is the main entrance 
block, containing the chief offices and visiting 
rooms, through which access is obtained to the 
main corridors communicating with both wings 
of the asylum, The blocks for patients are on 
the east and west sides respectively, the males 
being accommodated on the former and the 
females on the latter, and contiguous to these 


are the electrical-generating station, workshops, 


bakery, laundry, sewing-room, &c. The general 
administrative buildings form the central pertion 


FIG. 6.—WEST DOOR, EAST MEON. 


and recreation grounds for the patients. The 
kitchen gardens will cover another 10 acres, and 
the remainder of the farm is laid down with 
grass, the intention being to produce the milk 
for the whole of the patients. The site is situate 
off the main road to Grantham about a mile 
beyond Radcliffe and seven from N. ttingham, 
and has an elevated ‘position, and in that respect, 
as well as its contiguity to the city and its 
accessibility from all parts of the county, is 
admirably adapted for its purpose. In fact, it 
was regarded as the best of seven sites that were 
originally selected, some of which, while suitable 
in other respects, did not offer the advantage 
of a central position. The building, which is 
mainly of brick, was designed by Messrs. H. P. 
Hooley & J. Sander, engineers and architects, 
of Nottingham. The work has been in progress 
three years, and it is satisfactory to note that 
throughout the whole operations no serious 
labour trouble occurred, neither was the work 
interfered with by adverse weather. The general 
contractors for the superstructure were Messrs. 
Pattinson & Sons, of Ruskington, near Sleaford, 
and the foundation contractors were Messrs. T. 


of the institution, and in addition to the general 
stores and kitchen department there is a spacious 
and almost handsome recreation hall capable of 
accommodating 600 patients, and provided with 
dressing-rooms, as well as a stage completely 
equipped for theatrical and musical entertain- 
ments. There is a chapel in the Early Gothic 
style at some distance from the main block, It 
is of brick construction with stone dressings and 
tiled roof. The interior is finished with simple 
plastered walls and pitch-pine roof, the floor 
being laid with maple blocks. The seats, which 
will accommpbdate about 400 persons, are also 
made of pitch-pine, the pulpit, reading desk and 
other special fittings being of polishedoak. The 
attendants are provided with quarters on each 
side of the administrative block, while the 
dispensary and the necessary provision for the 
housekeeper and servants are on the south side 
of the recreation hall, and are in communication 
by means of a corridor with the assistant medical 
officer’s house. The residence of the medical 
superintendent is on the west side of the main 
buildings, and 300yds, still further to the west is 
the isolation hospital. 
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CORK INTERNATIONAL 
EXHIBITION. 


N Exhibition of Irish Industries was as 
great an opportunity for Irish architects 
to distinguish themselves as it was for Irish 
farmers, manufacturers and merchants, but it 
must be admitted that though the latter have 
risen to the occasion with considerable success 
the former have let the opportunity pags. 
Ireland is undoubtedly in need of every adver- 
tisement that can be given it, and the Cork 
International Exhibition offered an opportunity 
of advancing the interests of the country toa 
very great extent, and in the benefits which it 
is hoped will follow the architectural pro- 
fession will share considerably. The exhibi- 
tion is not a local one, but national, though 
Cork no doubt will deservedly benefit mostly 
by it. Of course, it was only to be expected 
that little money would be available for spend- 
ing on the buildings, but that is no reason why 
the result should be so poor. Under the cir- 
cumstances, however, it will. be unnecessary to 
enter into any detailed criticism of the buildings, 
as to what they are, but only as to what they 
might have been. 

Assuming the small amount of money avail- 
able for their erection, and for the exhibition 
generally, it was useless to expect commissions 
to go to architects for the design of the buildings. 
Appreciating this fact, Mr. H. A. Cutler gener- 
ously came forward with the offer of his services 
as honorary architect. The labour entailed 
upon him must have been considerable. In the 
circumstances the proper thing would have been 
for the leading Irish architects to have offered 
their services to design some of the buildings 
in consultation with each other, with one of 
their number as supervisor, just.as has been 
done in the United States in some instances. 
Maybe, if builders, manufacturers and merchants 
had been approached, they would have lent or 
given materials and labour simply for the adver- 
tisement. Such a procedure would have un- 
doubtedlv given good results and been a credit 
and benefit to all concerned, and the exhibition 
would have gained greatly in popularity. It 
would. be unfair to criticise at all severely the 
work of Mr, H. A. Cutler as honorary architect, 
though probably he will not be adverse to 
receiving any good-humoured remarks we may 
make. 

The exhibition, we must frankly confess, seems 
to us a failure architecturally, though it is a 
considerable success so far as its immediate pur- 
pose is concerned, and this success must be 
attributed to the beauty of the site, the patriotic 
way in which Irish business firms have come 
forward, and the number of side-shows and 
attractions that are offered to keep the public 
amused. In this last direction the Cork Exhi- 
bition is an example to Wolverhampton, having 
far more amusements than the latter; and as 
the Irish people have had far less experience of 
exhibitions than the Black Country folk, the 
exhibits are far more striking proportionately. 
Even for strangers the exhibition is of much 
interest, for the site is a very beautiful one, and 


apy buildings would have looked well among | 


the trees on the banks of the River Lee; 
besides which the comprehensive exhibits of 
Irish industries are new to most persons. The 
Department of Agricultural and Technical In- 
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struction of Ireland has greatly aided the 
success of the exhibition and should do much 
in the way of instructing agriculturists and 
others. The Department is performing excellent 
work in the instruction of the peasantry in art 
work, &c., such as weaving, lace-making, wood- 
carving, toy-making, &c., and examples and 
demonstrations are shown in all the branches it 
deals with, 

The idea of promoting the exhibition this year 
was due to the Rt. Hon. Edward Fitzgerald, 
Lord Mayor of Cork, and at his instigation a 
public meeting was held in March, 1901, to 
promote the scheme, and an executive com- 
mittee of leading citizens formed. Mr. H. A. 
Cutler, A.M.I.C.E., the city engineer of Cork, as 
already explained, was appointed honorary archi- 
tect, and Mr. R. A. Atkins, J.P., hon secretary. 
It was originally intended to hold the exhibition 
on the site of the exhibition of 1883, at the rear 
of the municipal buildings. but the ground space 
was found quite insufficient for the purpose, the 
project having grown so successfully. 

The site of the exhibition is on the southern 
bank of the River Lee, encompassed between 
the river and an avenue of trees known as the 
Mardyke. The area of the building is 15 acres, 
and the grounds are magnificently wooded with 
tall ivy-clad elms, extending to about 40 acres, 
their entire length exceeding three-quarters of a 
mile. The main entrances to the exhibition are 
in the Western Road, opposite the gate of Queen’s 
College. The western entrance, which leads 
directly into the Industrial Hall, is also on the 
Western Road. 

Entering by the gate in the Mardyke Walk, 
on the left is the small post-office, and further 
on the Grand Concert Hall. Ihrectly in front 
are the President’s Pavilion and offices of the 
Executive Department. Past the President’s 
Pavilion, to the right, are the cricket, tennis and 
sports grounds, with various side-shows and 
restaurants. Passing by the Concert Hall we 
come to the Father Mathew Memorial Fountain 
and Pavilion (memorials to this ‘Apostle of 
Temperance’). On the right-hand, past this 
pavilion, is a shell bandstand, facing which is the 
main entrance to the Industrial Hall, approached 
by a flight of steps of Irish greenstone. The 
Machinery Hall is directly behind the Concert 
Hall], and is an annexe in front of the Industrial 
Hall, on the left-hand of the entrance to the 
latter. One passes by the Industrial Hall on the 
left, with the water-chute on the right-hand. 
Various small pavilions and restaurants are here 
situated, and behind them is the Canadian 
Pavilion. Behind the Industrial Hall are 
situated an Aquarium, Creamery and Att 
Gallery ; behind these again is the Switchback 
Railway; and beyond are the Government 
agricultural exhibits and a model labourer’s 
cottage. 

The Industrial Hall as we should expect from 
the character of Irish industries, is the largest of 
the exhibition buildings. It has a floor space of 
about 170.000ft,, and consists of seven parallel 
avenues with one transverse avenue, the latter 
forming a junction for the Industrial Hall and 
the Machinery Hall adjoining, The Grand 
Entrance is situated in the centre of the main 
fagade and has an unroofed Corinthian portico 
projecting in front on a low flight of steps. Adome 
rises above, and the junction with the square is 
managed by placing four small turrets at the 
angles, On the top of the dome is a cupola 


SITE PLAN. 


consisting of a ring of columns with a smal] 
conical roof above. In the front of the dome 
is a large clock, which is entirely out of propor- 
tion. The angle turrets, too, are in bad propor- 
tion, and the dome itself is too, low and small 
to dominate the front as it sheuld do, the 
square towers at the end being distracting. The 
interior of the dome is perhaps the most pleasing 
part of the buildings, being excellent in pro- 
portion and very neat. The four bays under the 
pendentives are occupied by an enquiry office 
and railway companies’ offices. The avenues of 
the hall are roofed with laminated curved 
wooden roof-trusses similar to those used at 
Glasgow last year. 

Taking the Grand or Central Avenue as a 
dividing line, we may roughly divide the Indus- 
trial Hall as follows:—The Women’s Section, 
situated on the northern or river side, and 
covering 3,000ft. super (here are represented 
various convent industries, such as lace-making, 
shawls, &c.), Adjoining is the space devoted to 
the Department of Agriculture and Technical 
Instruction, which covers an area of 15,000ft. 
super. (here demonstrations are given of the 
smaller industries which might be profitably 
worked in Ireland, such as woodcarving, toy- 
making, pottery, metalwork, &c,),. On thé 
southern side of the Grand Avenue are corridors 
occupied by miscellaneous industrial exhibits. 

Just round the northern corner of the main 
front there is another entrance to the Hall, 
formed by a projecting verandah with concave- 
curved roof, between two towers, of similar 
design to those at the ends of the main front, 
the return face of one of these two towers 
indeed forming the left-hand tower of the side 
entrance. Over the verandah roof, between the 
towers, is a pointed gable, forming the finish of 
the roof of the transverse gallery running along 
the main front, and from which the seven 
parallel avenues branch off. In this gable is a 
large semicircular window. This entrance is 
more happily proportioned than the main one, 
but is considerably marred by the verandah, 
which is not massive enough in feeling and 
projects too far over the towers laterally. These 
two towers on this northern side of the Industrial 
Hall are not balanced by any at the other end, 
which terminates very abruptly. 

The colouring of the buildings is generally 
white, and this is very pleasing amongst the 
masses of green foliage. The dome is covered 
with canvas, tinted tile-red, a colour which is 
not nearly so. appropriate or so delicately rich 
as silver or gold, as used at the Glasgow Exhibi- 
tion. The roofs of the corner towers are also 
red, and bere the colour seems more appropriate, 
their shape allowing of a suggestion of tiles. We 
do not, however, believe in the endeavour to 
imitate one material in another, such as in these 
roofs; the. effect must be displeasing, and on 
such a surface as a dome it would be bad con- 
struction to use tiles, and the natural association 
of red roofs with tiles causes the colour of this 
dome to grate harshly upon the eye. Otherwise, 
the roofs of the hall are coloured white and look 
well. The ornamental work, such as mouldings 
and columns, including the caps and bases of the 
latter, is executed in fibrous plaster. The semi- 
circular windows of the hall are neatly moulded 
and their general shape would be appropriate in 
stone. The hall is lighted and ventilated from 
the roof, front and sides. 

In size and exh‘bits, though not in design, 
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the Machinery Hall is the second building in 
importance in the exhibition. It is 200ft. Jong 
by 100ft. wide. The Concert Hall is 150ft. long 
by 86ft. wide; the ceiling being 50ft. clear in 
height from the floor, and the roof-span 60ft. 
The building is rectangular in shape, and at the 
angles are four towers, each 60ft. high, which 
have no use, and are not pleasing in shape or 
modelling. The exterior of this building is 
indeed the most displeasing of any in the exhibi- 
tion. The plan of the hail is arranged as nave 
and aisles, the nave being roofed with large 
laminated wood trusses, semicircular below. 


The roof is open except at the tiered orchestra | 


end, where a boarded barrel-vault follows the 
curve of the trusses. At the back is a large 
organ of neat design, specially built by a local 
organ-builder, Mr. T. W. Magahy, of Cork, 
at a cost of £1,200, having a frontage of 
27ft., and standing 30ft. high, the depth from 
back to front being about 14ft. The acoustics 
of this hall are good, but might have been 
improved if the back of this barrel-vault 
had been coved down elliptically in order to 
deflect the sound down to the back of the 
hall. The back wall (i.e., that facing the organ) 
is simply covered inside with gauzy cloth, 
and externally with canvas, and it it had not 
been for this the sound waves would no doubt 
have been reflected from it, probably causing a 
very bad echo. As it is the canvas allows the 
sound waves to disperse rapidly. The principal 
entrance to the Concert Hall is between the two 
towers at the corners, under a colonnade and 
portico. In the triangular gable is a large clock, 
and below it the canvas is treated in square 
panels divided by double pilasters. Similar 
panels run along the clearstory above the aisle 
roofs. In this clearstory there are no windows, 
the light being obtained from skylights over 
the nave and from an end window in the front, 
with windows in the aisle walls. The walls are 
coloured white, the panels being coloured a light 
brown in the centre, and the pilasters and 
borders coloured dark brown. The roof over 
the aisles is concavely curved and coloured red. 
The felt roof over the nave is left its original 
biack colour. The back wall is also covered 
with felt, and has been left a bare badly-pro- 
portioned mass. The glass skylights on top of the 
roof are raised slightly for ventilation purposes. 
The hall has seating accommodation for 2,000 
persons, whilst the organ loft and gallery affords 
room for an orchestra and choir of 500. 

All the buildings in the exhibition have been 
designed by Mr. Henry A. Cutler, A.M.I.C.E., 
with the exception of the Canadian section, the 
President’s Pavilion and the central shell band- 
stand, which were designed by Mr. A. Hill, B.E. 
Mr. Cutler is also responsible for the laying-out 
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THE INDUSTRIAL HALL TO THE RIGHT, 


of the site. Mr. William O’Connell, of Hanover 
Street, Cork, was the builder of the whole of 
exhibition buildings. The entire electric lighting 
and power transmission installation has been 
carried out by Messrs. Porte & Co., of Dublin 
and Cork. 

The Canadian Pavilion is not worthy of special 
notice, but the President’s Pavilion is a pleasing 
little structure in drab concrete, with red-tiled 
roof, dormer windows and ornamental porched 


entrance, The interior has been furnished and 
decorated by Messrs, Norman & Stacey, of 
London, 


The shell bandstand, also from designs by 
Mr. Hill, is semicircular on plan, and has a 
decorated plaster cornice, with shield ornament 
in the centre of the arch. Although this shield 
lifts the arch up, it is not well modelled. The 
small minarets at the corners are out of keeping 
and look paltry. The interior curve of the 
reflecting wall is properly elliptical in form; it 
is of wood panelling, which acts excellently. 
There is, however, a most distressing echo caused 
by the bandstand being placed directly opposite 
the front of the Industrial Hall, which, being 
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boarded and of large flat expanse, might have 
been expected to reflect the sound waves back 
very little diminished in vclume. Wood forms 
an excellent material for sound reflection, and 
we should have thought the action of so large 
a surface facing a bandstand would have been 
foreseen. The knowledge of the principles of 
acoustics is not so elementary that the effect 
could not have been calculated. There was no 
reason why the bandstand could not have been 
turned away from any building, when no such 
echo would have occurred. When there are:a 
large number of persons around the bandstand 
the effect is not so noticeable, as a crowd has 
excellent sound-absorbing power, but the clash 
of cymbals and the notes of a big drum even 
then produce an echo, and there is always 
present a reverberation that blurs the hearing. 

Another interesting building is a cottage 
erected by the Portable Building Co., Ltd., of 
Fleetwood and Manchester. This serves as the 
hon. secretary’s and hon. architect’s office. The 
walls are constructed of unplaned deal framing, 
covered outside partly with matchboarding and 
partly with rustic joint weatherboarding Zin. 
thick. The external walls are lined with 
inodorous sheet felt and matchboarding, and 
the partitions are matchboarded on both sides, 
The ceilings are similarly boarded, and, where 
beneath the roof, felted as well. The roof is 
covered with Broseley tiles. 

The Art Galleries are erected of galvanised 
iron and non-flammable wood, so that it is 
impossible for the building to catch fire. 

The Father Mathew Memorial Fountain is 
situated in front of the Industrial Hall, and was 
designed by Mr. Cutler and erected by Mr, J. 
Hegarty, builder, of Cork. It is constructed of 
cement supplied by the Irish Portland Cement 
Co., and the decorations consist of Irish inter- 
laced and other ornaments. 

With regard to the design of the buildings 
generally, the character of the work does not 
seem to have been grasped. Where constructed 
of plaster and boards and battens for a mere 
temporary purpose, the appropriate treatment 
is to make. them light and playful, decora- 
tive in character with a plentiful use of colour. 
Their first condition is no doubt to house the 
exhibits, their second and only other to please 
the eye. And the materials should be used as 
what they are, and no endeavour should be made 
to imitate forms appropriate to other permanent 
materials, The treatment should be scenic in 
so far as the materials are the same as used in 
scenery and in so far as they are required to 
appeal to the eye, but they must not be used to 
imitate other materials as theatrical scenery has 
to do. Hven the latter must be conventional 
in its rendering. Where there is plenty of 
money available, of course much may be done 
in the way of ornamental painting and plaster 
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decorations on buildings, but where these cannot 
be used largely good effects can be obtained by 
tinting the walls in various colours and har- 
moniously disposing the mas-es of the buildings, 
At Cork we see the futility of using Classic 
features and ornament, which are appropriate 
only in stone buildings, The portico of the 
Industrial Hall is particularly weak in this 
respect with its plaster Corinthian caps and 
wood and plaster cornice. In fact this portico 
is entirely out of keeping with the rest of the 
building, which is not Classic in treatment. 
Then again at Cork we see the mistake of 
imitating constructive forms which have arisen 
from utilitarian conditions and needs where no 
such similar conditions prevail, such as in the 
towers of the Concert Hall, which are modelled as 
though they had a purpose apart from decorative 
effect; and in the jointing of the boarded walls 
of the Industrial Hall, which is made to imitate 
stone. The towers, if used at all, should have 
been plainly apparent battens and canvas, and 
used for graphic and plastic effect alone, i.e, to 
obtain graceful lines, masses and planes. The 
walls should have been treated as wooden boards. 
The masses of all the buildings have, on the whole, 
received very little consideration, and we are 
compelled to refer again to Mr. James Miller's 
advice on this subject to which we referred in 
the article on the Wolverhampton Exhibition 
in our last issue. However, we live and learn, 
and judgments can only be formed from 
examples. The Wolverhampton and Cork Exhi- 
bition buildings have served a good purpose 
if they merely confirm our opinions in this 
respect. 


The Exhibits. 


The exhibits are many and various, on the 
whole being agricultural or of Irish industries. 
The chief feature is the exhibit of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and Technical Instruction 
for Ireland, which shows in the Industrial 
Hall work for the various technical schools in 
Ireland, England, Scotland and elsewhere. The 
Arts and Crafts School in Regent Street and 
other London County Council technical classes 
have noticeable exhibits. Mr. Harold Rathbone 
offers an example of what might be done with 
Trish clays at. his stand with specimens of Della 
Robbia pottery from Birkenhead, In the Cana- 
dian Pavilion is a collection of timber from that 
country, and in a Forestry Pavilion of the 
Department of Agriculture, &c,, is a collection of 
English and Irish timbers The Department 
also exhibits examples of art fabrics of all kinds, 
examples of woodcarving, pottery, glass, Xc., 
specimens of Irish building stones, clays, minerals, 
aod a model labourer’s cottage. This latter is 
nothing out of the ordinary, but affords a good 
example to the peasantry of Ireland in the way 
of cleanliness and neat furnishing with home- 
made carpentry of the cheapest kind. 

The Art Exhibition is a very good one, and 
contains many famous works of English artists 
living and dead, such as Cope’s “ Village School- 
master”; Leighton’s “ Bather’”’ ; Lewis's ‘‘ Inthe 
Bey’s Garden”; J. W. Waterhouse’s “ Mariamne ” 
and ** Circe’’; several works by Millais and G. F, 
Watts; a Rosa Bonheur; Frith’s ‘“ Derby Day,” 
Holman Hunt's “ After Glow in Egypt”; works 
by La Thangue, Harold Speed, J. J. Shannon, 
Herkomer, Arnesby. Brown, Briton Riviere, 
W. L. Wyllie, MacWhirter, Tuke, Macbeth, 
Albert Goodwin, Seymour Lucas, Sir W. B. 
Richmond, Alfred East, Poynter, Sargent, Mul- 
ready and Maclise. A bronze statuette of R. L. 
Stevenson by D. W. Stevenson, R.S.A., a bronze 
statuette of ‘' Victory” by Alfred Gilbert, two 
bronzes by Onslow Ford, and two also by Hamo 
Thornycroft. 

Mr. R. Phené Spiers, F'.R.1.B.A., exhibits two 
architectural water-colour drawings, Mr. John 
Fulleylove a fine water-colour of Ely Cathedral, 
and Mr. H. W. Brewer a drawing of Glasgow 
Exhibition. The Historic Loan Collections con- 
tains many examples of art metal work, chairs 
and cabinet work. In the Shrubberies House 
are a few drawings and photog:aphs of buildings 
designed by Cork architects, which do not 
generally enhance their 1eputations, A draw- 
ing of the Cork Exhibition of 1883 by the 
architect, Mr. Robert Walker, A.M.I.C.E., is 
very interesting in view of the present one, 
The exhibition of i883 was entirely covered in, 
no provision being made for out-door amuse- 
ments, and was very similar to the present 


Industrial Hall, which is alone larger than its 
forerunner. The other architects represented 
in this collection are Messrs. Albert Murray, 
R.H.A.; D. J. Coakley; Arthur Hill, B.E., 
M.R.I.A.; and Samuel Hynes, F.R.I.B.A. The 
collection is a very poor one and is badly lighted. 
It is to be regretted that an exhibition of draw- 
ings and photographs of the works of Irish 
architects in general was not held, as such an 
exhibition would have been of great interest. 


Enquiries Answered. 


The services of a large staff of experts are at 
the disposal of readers who require informa- 
tion on architectural, constructional or legal 
matters. Questions should im all cases be 
addressed to the Editor, The querist’s name 
and address must always be given, not neces- 
sarily for publication, 


Tinning Wrought-Iron. 


BRIDGNORTH.—G, B. writes: ‘“ What is the 
best flux to use for tinning wrought-iron so as 
to take lead ?” 

For soldering to wrought-iron I have used 
ordinary tinman’s solder and chloride of zinc, 
tubbing the soldering iron or copper bit in a 
lump of sal-ammoniac. The metal requires 
previous cleaning with weak hydrochloric acid 
or al percent. solution of sulphuric acid, and 
making fairly hot. For making tinplate the 
sheets are prepared in this way and then dipped 
in molten tin having the surface protected by a 
layer of sal-ammoniac. HENRY ADAMS. 


Surveyors’ Charges. 


Nemo writes: ‘*What would a surveyor’s 
charges be for surveying and making a general 
plan of ani estate of about 10 acres to be laid out 
for building purposes?” 

It is quite impossible to forecast what the 
cost would be, knowing nothing of the nature 
of the site or means of access, A surveyor’s 
charges would be computed by the time occu- 
pied, and this means his own time and two 
assistants. Ifthe site is level (you do not say 
if you require levels as well) and clear with 
straight boundaries, the work would occupy a 
day and the charge would probable be about 
£10 10s. But naturally it would be a longer 
business if the boundaries are intricate and 
obscured, with levels changing every few feet. 
Your best course would be to put yourcelf in 
the hands of a reliable surveyor, give him all 
the information he requires, and obtain from 
him a statement of his charges. Ro Wane. 


Brant Broughton Church. 


OLpHAM.—T. J. H. writes: “Kindly give 
some information about Brant Broughton 
church in Lincolnshire.” 

The parish church of Brant Broughton in 
Lincolnshire is one which has been robbed of 
three parts of its interest through indiscriminate 
restoration. It is built of Ancaster stone from 
the quarries which lie only ten miles away, 
Originally it was built in the Decorated aud 
Perpendicular styles, but has been “ thoroughly 
restored ’’—which is in itself a clear description 
of the present state of the fabric—and the 
chancel entirely rebuilt. It still contains some 
fine specimens of stained glass and some good 
carved oak, If a fuller description is required 
it would be better to consult a local guide-book 
(but these are generally inaccurate) or write to 
the vicar. R. W. C. 


The Arthur Cates Prize. 


LONDON.—STUDENT writes : “ For this award 
studies of subjects of Classical or Renaissance 
and of Medieval Architecture, accurately drawn 
in perspective and shaded by rule, are requested, 
What particular subjects would be suitable? 
What books would be helpful? Where can 
examples of this kind of work be seen?” 

The subject selected should be one that appeals 
to the student personally but should be a good 
example of the period. The book most useful to 
you will be R. Phené Spiers’s “ Architectural 
Drawing ” (Cassell & Co., Ltd, 7s. 6d, nett). 


a week, 


Government Surveyors 

BELFAST.—URGENT writes: “ What are the 
qualifications necessary for an appointment as 
assis'ant in any of the quantity surveyor’s 
department of the Government offices (such as 
the War Office) and to whom should I apply for 
particulars?” 

Particulars can be obtained from the secretary, 
eet Service Commissioners, 68, Victoria Street, 
5.W. 


Salaries of Architectural Draughtsmen. 

Lonpon, N.W.—ESCUTCHEON writes : ‘ What 
is the average salary of a draughtsman in an 
architectural office capable of writing specifica- 
tions aud preparing working drawings, &c.?” 

Draughtsmen with such knowledge as you state 
are poorly paid on the whole. Of course the 
salary all depends on the ability, knowledge and 
experience of the individual, which may vary to 
any extent within the terms of your enquiry, from 
£1 to £4 per week, but the average is about 30s. 


Model Dwellings for the Working Classes, 

WALES.—ENQUIRER writes: ‘Where could 
I see the most recent buildings of the above 
class erected by the London County Council? ” 

On the Millbank Estate, at the back of the 
Tate Gallery, and on the Boundary Street area 
at Shorediten, The Council recently published 
a book on “London Housing,” in which plans 
and particulars of the buildings are given. 


HOUSING OF THE WORKING CLASSES. 


Report of the Select Committee. 


4 Rises report of the Joint Select Committee on 
the Housing of the Working Classes was 
issued recently. The Committee report as 
follows :— 

1. We submit two model clauses and three 
corresponding standing orders which we recom- 
mend in place of the present model clauses and 
standing orders 38 and 111 (H.L.), 38 and 183A 
(H.C.), dealing with London and all places 
outside London respectively. 

2. We suggest that the model clauses be 
embodied in a public general Act of Parliament. 

8. After hearing evidence and consulting the 
officials of the Home Oftice and Local Govern- 
ment Board, we have come to the conclusion 
that in London it is desirable that every case in 
which houses of the labouring class are proposed 
to be taken should be notified to the central 
authority, while outside London it is sufficient 
that the attention of the central authority 
should be called to cases in which thirty persons 
belonging t» the labouring class are displaced in 
one borough, urban district or rural parish, as 
the case may be. 

4, In settling schemes for providing new 
houses in place of those demolished, we think it 
advisable that the central authority should 
exercise a full discretion. 

5. We recommend that the new houses to be 
provided be suitable for persons of the labouring 
class, and not too ambitious in character and 
desigo. We attach much importance to these 
conditions. 

6. It will be observed that the area within 
which the new houses may be provided under a 
scheme is left by us wholly to the discretion of 
the central authority It may be, and we think 
will be, found expedient in some cases to erect 
the new houses at some considerable distance 
from the houses demolished, and not necessarily 
within the jurisdiction of the same local 
authority. . j 

7. We recommend that in London the central 
authority be empowered to fix all rents for the 
new houses. On this point we are not agreed, 
The above decision was arrived at on a division 
by six votes to three. 

8. In regard to Ireland and Scotland, we were 
informed that neither the Lord: Lieutenant of 
Ireland nor the Secretary for Scotland desired to 
make any suggestions to us. So far as we can 
judge, our recommendations for places outside 
London are, with the necessary alterations 
suitable for Ireland and Scotland, 
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INTERNATIONAL FIRE 
EXHIBITION. 


AN 


WING to the increasing interest displayed 
in questions of fire protection, the British 
Fire Prevention Committee has been invited to 
aid in organising an International Fire Exhibi- 
tion to be held next year at Earl’s Court from 
May to October. The whole of the business 
arrangements will be undertaken by the London 
Exhibitions. Ltd., whose extensive buildings and 
gardens at Harl’s Court will be entirely devoted 
to this exhibition. The organisers will be 
assisted by an influential Advisory Council, re- 
presenting all the interests involved, and special 
sub-committees will be formed in different 
foreign countries with the view of making the 
international element thoroughly representative. 
Every possible effort will be made to ensure 
that the exhibition shall be eminently practical 
and instructive and present an exhaustive 
picture of everything relating to the subject. 
The classification of exhibits into groups and 
divisions will receive most careful attention; 
the question of fire- preventive methods of 
building construction and equipment will be 
accorded equal importance with the question of 
fire-brigade work and organisation. As one of 
the objects of the exhibition will be to trace, 
step by step, the progress of fire protection from 
past to present, there will also be an Historical 
and Literary Section, including an art gallery 
for the illustration of the gradual development 
of the subject. It is the intention of the British 
Fire Prevention Committee to arrange for a 
series of diplomas for medals to be awarded to 
exhibitors in the different groups and classes ; 
but in order to enhance the value of the dis- 
tinction these awards will be strictly limited in 
number, and only issued with the aid of juries 
with high expert knowledge. Arrangements will 
be made for fire-brigades’ and ambulance tourna- 
ments, displays and competitions, and it is 
also intended to hold an internat‘onal congress 
of experts in connection with the exhibition. 

Group 1, Fire Prevention, will include the 
fo lowing four sections :— 

(1) Building Construction. — Fire - resisting 
materials and systems of construction; steel 
construction; wood construction; doors and 
glazing ; screens, shutters and blinds; protec- 
tive coverings; impregnated materia's. 

(2) Building Equipments, — Theatres and 
places of public entertainment; workshops, 
factories, warehouses and docks; _ hospitals, 
prisons and asylums; churches and places of 
worship ; museums and galleries; gunpowder 
factories and storage of explosives; oil stores, 
ships and wagons; ship equipment; equipment 
of mines, &c. ; safes, banks and deposit buildings, 


. 


WOLVERHAMPTON ART AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION: THE CONCERT HALU, 
WALKER AND RAMSAY, ARCHITECTS, 


(3) Electrical Safeguards.—Wiring safeguards, 
conduits, casings, &c.; switchboards, fuse: boxes 
and registering appliances, &c.; lightning con- 
ductors, &e. 

(4) Heating Safequards.—Stoves, ovens and 
flues; cleansing of chimneys; hot-water, hot- 
air and steam-heating appliances; pipe casings 
and coverings. 

Co-operation both from the United States and 
the Continent is assured, and many promises of 
influential support from the leading representa- 
tives of the learned societies and professional 
bodies have already been given, particulars of 
which will be furnished later. 


Wolverhampton Exhibition —The accompanying 
illustrations (which we were unable to include 
in the article published last week) show the 
Concert Hall and the interior of the Industrial 
Hall. They are both from photographs by 
Messrs. Whitlock & Sons, Ltd. The plan of the 
Concert Hall is rectangular, the stage being 
placed on one of the long sides. The elevation 
is not in the least expressive of the purpose of 
the building, nor does the shape of the hall give 
the best acoustical results. The chief interest 
of the Industrial Hall is the roof, which is of 
laminated wood trusses similar to those used at 
Glasgow, 


WOLVERHAMPTON ART AND INDUSTRIAL EXHIBITION: THE INDUsTRIAL UDALL, 
WALKER AND RAMSAY, ARCHITECTS, 


Correspondence. 


Buildings in the Neighbourhood of Torquay. 
10 the Editor of THE BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, 


EXETER. 

Sir, — To your correspondent’s remarks 
relative to the above on p. 386 of your issue for 
July 30th it may be added that although 
Torquay is, comparatively, an entirely new 
town the church of St. John the Hvangelist, 
situated just over the Strand, and that at 
Babbacombe, a suburb, are both worthy of 
attention. The latter is by the late Mr. 
Butterfield, and is remarkable for its exquisite 
(local) marble work. ‘The former is one of the 
late Mr. G. E. Street’s best works. Its saddle- 
back west tower and the huge font for adult 
immersion, made from a great block of red 
Ipplepen marble (Devon), and approached by 
steps in the same material leading down into 
water from the west end of the nave, are amongst 
its almost unique features. The church of St. 
George and St. Mary (there is only one other 
ancient church of similar dedication in this 
country) at Cockington is chiefly renowned for 
its old font cover, which stand stationary upon 
a fifteenth-century font, on which are some 
interesting old brasses, St. Mary’s, Totnes, 
contains the finest stone screen (from the Beer 
quarries) in Devonshire—perhaps, indeed, the 
grandest fifteenth-century one of stone in any 
parish church in England. The original in- 
structions by the donors were to make it similar 
to the screen west of the Lady Chapel in 
Exeter Cathedral ; but whilst very much like the 
latter in detail it far exceeds it in beauty and 
elaborate detail. It is 60ft. long, and has 
parclose screens appended to it of unusual 
design. The only other stone screens (all of 
Beer) in Devon are to be seen in the churches 
of Hemyock, Ottery St. Mary, Culmstock, 
Bideford, Awliscombe, Colyton and Paignton. 
St. Saviour’s, Dartmouth, possesses a fine 
fifteenth-century chancel screen and ornate 
pulpits, a most interesting Jacobean gallery, and 
a south porch covered with unrivalled old iron- 
work, The ruins of the ancient castle, with 
the equally old church of St. Petrox—the one 
almost part and parcel of the other—are situated 
upon an eminence at the mouth of the Dart. 
There are several good churches upon the banks 
of the Dart. The church at Stoke Gabriel is 
one of these. Its old oak fifteenth-century 
pulpit is only 2ft. in diameter inside measure- 
ment. This narrowness is somewhat of a 
Devonshire characteristic. That at Chittle- 
hampton is the smallest, being slightly over 
18in. in diameter. At Holne Church, near the 
head of the Dart, is a fifteenth-century oak 
pulpit quite unlike any other in the county. 
At Staverton, another church on the Dart, is 
a fifteenth-century carved oak screen 50ft. long 
and 15{t. high, with seventeen bays.— Yours 
truly, HARRY HEMS, 

B 4 
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Bricks and Mortar. 


APHORISM FOR THE WEEK, 

When thou buildest a new house, then thou 
shalt make a bhattlement for thy roof, that thou 
bring not blood upon thine house, if any man 
Jall from thence.—Deuteronomy. 


THE new residence un London 
Our Plates. Road. Newark, has been erected 
for Mr. Oliver Quibell. and contains diaing room, 
drawing- and morning-room, with sitting hall, 
together with the usual kitchen offices and out- 
buildings. The exterior 1s constructed of red 
sand bricks, the upper portion being of cement 
rough-cast, and the roof covered with red tiles. 
The cornice is constructed of wood, and, with 
the rest of the exterior woodwork, is painted 
white. The work has been carried out by 
Mr. William Smith, builder, of Newark, from 
designs by Messrs. Brewill & Baily, architects, of 
Nottingham.—‘ Littleshaw” is being built at 
the top of one of the steep hills near Wolding- 
ham Station, and the exigencies of the site 
necessitated the arrangement adopted. The 
house is to be finished with rough-cast with 
cement ‘dressings,’ and it is intended to cover 
the roof with stone slates. The work is being 
carried out by Messrs. Maides & Harper, of 
Croydon, under the direction of the architect, 
Mr. Leonard Stokes, of 2, Great 
Smith Street, Westminster. The 
drawing is by Mr. Geoffry Lucas, 
F.R.I.B.A. — The Venetian Saloon 
at Carlton Towers (Lord Beaumont’s 
house in Yorkshire) had already 
been built before Mr. Bentley under- 
took the work of decoration. Every 
item, other than structural, is from 
his hand: the painting, the wood- 
work, the fire-grate, the chandeliers, 
the furniture, fixed and movable. 
The room is of such a size that it 
ig neither habitable nor inhabited, 
but is to be used for purposes of 
display on occasion. The decorative 
treatmeat is not successful. There 
is a want of purpose about the 
decoration ; the parts do not con- 
tribute to accentuate one another, 
or to lead to some prepared climax; nor have 
they, as in Mr. Burges’s work, a story to tell, 
which is their justification. 


153 


; GENERAL L, DE BEYLIE 
has published a monograph, 
‘“ T’ Habitation Byzantine ” 
(Grenoble, Falque and Paris: Leroux), on one of 
those obscure subjects which can only be ade- 
quately dealt with by a patient investigator 
with the best part of a lifetime to spare and 
little hope of pecuniary reward. His re- 
searches on the civil architecture of the 
Byzantine peoples and its influence in Europe 
is a most valuable contribution to the history of 
art, and will now form the leading and almost 
the only authority on the subject. It includes 
400 illustrations drawn from existing remains, 
manuscripts, ivories, mosaics and other authentic 
sources, and among these the collection of 
furniture and domestic implements is especially 
notable, 


Byzantine Civi 
Architecture. 


Dr. SELLIN, Professor of 
Protestant Theology at the 
Vienna University, whois now 
engaged in exploration in Palestine, announces 
the discovery of four castles or fortresses under 
a mound near Jaffa. In the middle were the 
ruins of an Arabian castle; on the east. a castle 
of the period of King Solomon; on the noith- 
west, one of a late Israelite period ; whilst 
on the west was found the earliest of them 
all, one of pre-Israelite or Canaanite date, 
The Canaanite castle is built of unhewn, 
blocks of stone, which show no marks of the 
chisel. The Professor puts the date of this 
castle at about 2000 B.c., and suggests that it 
was destroyed by the Israelites, perhaps under 
Solomon, who proceeded to build their own 
fortress, Though this second building has a'so 
suffered considerably, enough remains to show 
that it belongs to the s>-called Solomon castles. 


Castles of 
Palestine. 


The late Israelite castle appears to have been a 
fortress only. The Arabian castle shows more 
architectural skill than the others in its arches, 
&e, and recalls the style of the period of 
Haroun-al-Rashid. The number of antiquities 
unearthed is so great as to give a clear and 
comprehensive picture of the state of civilisation 
of the inhabitants, Amongthe objects uncovered 
is an altar hewn out of solid rock, which was 
found in a burial-place. 


Ir appears that the picturesque 
old two-gabled house in High 
Ousegate is in danger of de- 
struction. It dates from the fifteenth century, 
and in Queen Elizabeth’s reign was occupied by 
Henry Thompson, a York merchant. It has 
been the residence of a Lord Mayor of York, 
sheriffs, magistrates, and one governor at least 
of the Merchants’ Company. ‘The carved wood- 
work on the gables was added in 1635, as is 
shown by the date thereon, and the carved 
negro heads were affixed about that date by the 
then ovcupier, an East India merchant, to 
indicate his calling. At that time the general 
impression was that all Asiatics were black, and 
a negro was the only type then known of black 
men. Not more than twenty-five years ago the 
house contained carved mantelpieces and wains- 
cotted rooms, one of which was a reception- 
room frequently used before York possessed a 
Mansion House. The exigencies of trade have, 
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An Old House 
in York. 


“LITTLESHAW,” WOLDINGIIAM, SURREY. 


LEONARD STOKES, ARCHITECT, 


however, caused much destruction and many 
alterations to the interior. It seems a great 
pity that this interesting feature of York, and 
especially High Ousegate, should be swept away. 
About ninety-five years ago, when the present 
Ouse Bridge was built, both s‘des of Low Ouse- 
gate consisted of houses of the same period, but 
these were destroyed when the bridge was built, 
and this house is the only one that remains of 
that ty pe in the two Ousegates. 


IN the course of a few days 
grim and forbidding Newgate 
Gaol will be in the haods of the housebreaker. 
The task before the housebreakers is a tough 
one—for Newgate Gaol was built as a fortress, 
and is probably one of the strongest buildings 
in the metropolis, scarcely excepting the Tower. 
The walls are over 3ft. thick, and in some 
places over 4f{t., and are composed of solid 
Portland stone slabs 4ft. or 5ft. long and 3ft, 
and 4ft. wide. The outer walls are cased on 
the outside with huge slabs of stone, which are 
clamped with strong iron rods to an inner slab, 
the cavity between being filled with solid con- 
crete, So strong are the walls that it took a 
large number of workmen over three weeks, 
a little while ago, to get through one, when it 
was decided to make a small doorway for the 
purpose of shortening the dis'ance between the 
condemned cell to theexecution platform. It is 
stated that it will take at least a year to 
demolish the gaol, and that at some parts it 
will be necessary t) use explosives. In order 
to provide accommodation for the daily tem- 
porary provision of prisoners under trial, but 
not for convicted criminals, some forty or fifty 
cells, constructed on a new principle, have been 
provided in ‘the space between the Old Bailey 
Sessions House and the gaol. These cells have 
been built on the patent dove-tailed corrugated 
steel sheeting system, and are practically steel- 
lined boxes strong enough to resist any attempt 
on the part of the inmate to escape. 


Newgate. 


New Patents. 


These potents are open to opposition until 
September 16th. 


1901. — Plaster-of-Paris.— 12,724. J. HINnp- 
SHAW, 74, Gartside Street, Manchester. One 
part of powdered whiting is mixed with 8 parts 
of plaster-of-Paris, and 1 part of alam is added 
to 12 parts of water when gauging (or sulpouric 
acid may be used in place of alum). The result 
is that gas is produced and bubbling follows, 
so that when set the material is honeycombed, 
thus producing greater bulk with a given amount, 
the material being also lighter and a better non- 
conductor. 

Ventilators.—14,958. F. G. BATE, 61, Fore 
Street, London, E.C.; J. WALTON, 8, Market 
Street, Shrewsbury ; and C. BAumR, 72, Cannon 
Street, London, EC, The ventilator consists of 
a series of segmental arms pivoted to an outer 
ring, so that when the latter is turned the 
‘opening in the centre is enlarged, and vice versa 
—like the iris diaphragm in a lens. 

Ball-Valves.—16,788. J. ASKEW, 2, Pember 
Road, Kilburn Lane, Kensal Rise, London, N.W. 
An extra arm and float is pivoted eccentrically 
to the valve-float arm so that the valve is held 
full open until the cistern is full and is then 
immediately shut. 

Sanitary Pipe Machiaoes.— 23,475. W.J. SMITH, 
Overszal, and J. STANLEY, Albert Village, Church 
Gresley ; bothin Leicestershire. A worm is usu- 
ally employed on a vertical shaft inside a barrel 
for feeding the clay downwards to the die. To 
relieve the friction caused by the upward thrust, 
a ball bearing is introduced between the stop 
thrust and the part fixed to the worm shafc. 

1902.—Sash Wiadows.—5,924. TT. W. and 
F. R, C. RHODES, both of 18, Fairholt Road, Stoke 
Newington, London, N. ‘he sashes are hung 
by chains which pass over a chain wheel secured 
in the ordinary way. 


The following specifications were published on 
Thursday last, and are open to opposition until 
September 23rd next. The names in italics are 
those of the comnunicators of the inventions. A 
summary of the more important of them will be 
given next week, 


1901.—14,345, Barty & CAITHNESS, rope 
grips and pulleys for aérial rope tramways. 
14,425, POWELL, barrel bolts. 14,634, CAHOONE, 
stoves. 14,764, LORRAIN (Gray), fire extinguish- 
ingapparatus. 15,049, KIRLEW BROTHERS, Ltd., 
KirRLEW & KIRLEW, jr., handhole cover for 
boilers. 15,929, HippE & HouM, providing 
marble, cement, &c., with deeply penetrating 
designs in colour. 16,400, POTTER, concrete 
roofs, terraces and coverings tosubways. 16,700, 
WESLINGHOUSE (Anvoz), supply of heat to kilns. 
16,935, SKENE, self-sustaining gear for hoists. 
17,756, SUTHERLAND, hand machines for paring, 
trimming, mortising, &c. 18,042, HONouUR, 
BuTcHER & WILSON, gas traps of drains and 


sewers. 18,209, HARTILL, roofing tiles. 18,234, 
GREENHALGH, shower baths, 18,440, Lyon, 
apparatus for colour shading wood. 18,669, 


STOCQUART, pneumatic door springsand checks, 
19,283, HORAK, fireproof bricks. 19,324,GOERKE, 
well foundations. 23,552, WINTLE, safety sus- 
pendiog apparatus for lifts. 23,771, BROMMER, 
portable buildings. 

1902,—3,504, MANTELL, PRIM & KuITH & 
BLACKMAN Co., LTD., refrigerators and cold-air 
chambers, 5,710, ANDERSON, artificial stone or 
brick. 6,119, UTTENDORFER, frames for port- 
able buildings. 8,929, BuTT & Burt, window 
blind clip. 9,431, WEILL, imitation marble. 
10,967, LANGE, fireplace. 11,205, GOUBEAUT, 
folding revolviog doors. 11,617, OLDENBURG, 
tools for fixing iron railings, 13,325, PARKER, 
brick moulding machines. 


A Large Cold Stores at Poplar, E., was opened 
recently. The building was erected about 
twenty years ago for use as a Midland Railway 
goods shed, and it is the basement which has 
been converted into an immense refrigerating 
chamber capable of receiving 150,000 carcases, 
The machinery is that of the Linde circulating 
system, the refrigerating agent being anhydrous 
ammonia, while the motive power is electricity 
supplied by the borough. 
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Law Gases. 


Action against a Building Society for Obstruction, 
—At the South-Western Police Court recently 
Mr. Garrett, the presiding magistrate, gave a 
decision on a summons issued by the Wandsworth 
Borough Council against the Birkbeck Freehold 
Land Building Society for erecting an obstruc- 
tion, in the form of iron railings, at one end of 
Franciscan Road, Tooting Common. In 1881 
the Society’s architect (Mr. Hancock) sub- 
mitted to the Metropolitan Board of Works 
plans for the laying out of the Society’s estate at 
Tooting Common in four roads, of which Fran- 
ciscan Road was one. The plans were sanctioned 
subject to the condition that the roalis were kept 
open; and in due course the local authority took 
over the lighting, maintenance, &c., of the roads. 
About eighteen months ago, however, the Society 
set up a substantial fence of iron railings at that 
end of Franciscan Road which adjoined the 
Totterdown estate and, despite the Council’s 
protests, refused to remove it. Counsel for the 
defendants said that the so-called obstruction 
was at most merely technical, since the road was 
not continuous, save for a narrow entrance at 
one corner to a path leading across the Totter- 
down estate, beyond the iron railings. The 
London County Council, which had recently 
acquired the Totterdown estate for the purpose 
of erecting workmen’s dwellings, and was con- 
sequently anxious to secure a direst highway 
from their estate through the Society’s estate 
and s) on to Streatham, had entered into an 
unholy alliance with the Wandsworth Borough 
Council with the object of obtaining the § ociety's 
land without paying forit. The magistrate in 
giving judgment said that the case was difficult 
of decision, becaus2 the direct evidence was 
scanty and the plans produced were obscure 
and unsatisfactory. Nevertheless, he had come 
to the conclusion—chiefly on the evidence of 
his own eye3—that the iron fence did not stand 
on the Society’s property, but on the highway. 
He therefore held that the iron fence was an 
obstruction—a technical one, it was true—on 
the highway, and he imposed on the Society the 
nominal penalty of 20s., with five guineas costs. 
He consented to state a case for the consideration 
of a higher Court. 


Contractors’ Time Limits: A Scotch Case.— 
Sheriff Henderson Begg recently gave his de- 
cision in the action of Messrs. Macandrew & Co., 
builders, of Aberdeen, against Dr, Lawson for 
£210, being part of the contract price in con- 
nection with the erection of the sanatorium at 
Banchory. The sheriff decided in favour of the 
plaintiffs. The sanatorium is almost entirely a 
wooden construction. The central tower is of 
masonry, but the main buildings are of wood, 
Testing on stone foundations which rise about 
2ft. above the ground. The plaintiffs’ contract 
for the carpenter and joiner work was thus a 


very large one, and the time allowed for the. 


completion of the job was admittedly very short. 
The defendant's own architect went so far as to 
assert that it was quite impossible for the 
plaintiffs to have the work finished within the 
twelve weeks allowed by the contract. The 
question to be decided was whether any delay 
was due to the fault of the defendant or his 
architect sufficient to relieve the plaintiffs from 
the observance of their time limit. The chief 
ground of complaint against the defendant was 
that he failed to make such arrangements with 
the contractors for the masonwoik and the 
plumberwork as were required to enable the 
plaintiffs to complete their contract work within 
the stipulated time. Under the contract with 
the mason the latter was bound to have the 
masonwork of the whole sanatorium buildings 
completely finished and ready to be taken off 
his hands by May 3lst, 1900; and if the defen- 
dant and his architect had adhered to this 
arrangement the plaintiffs would have had no 
cause of complaint; but the masonwork of the 
central tower was not finisbed till July 6th, and 


the whole masonwork of the sanatorium was | 


not completely finished till October. It did 
not appear from the proof how or why the 
period was extended by the defendant, The 
architect, Mr. Coutts, said that he had nothing 
whatever to do with the extension of the time 
to the mason ; and it was not said that the mason 
was in fault or that the plaintiffs were parties 
to the extension of time, ‘The sheriff was of 
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opinion that the defendant failed in his duty to 
the plaintiffs in leaving them to the mercy of 
the mason as regards time. By his original 
contracts with the plaintiffs and the mason 
respectively the defendant had ensured that the 
masonwork should be completely finishel five 
weeks before the date fixed for the completion of 
the plaintiffs’ work ; and the latter’s time having 
been subsequently extended by the defendant's 
architect to July 23rd, the plaintiffs were 
entitled to assume that the masonwork would 
be completely finished five weeks before that 
date, viz., by June 18th, 1900. The defendant 
was not entitled without the consent of the 
plaintiffs to extend the mason’s time so as to 
render more difficult the completion of the plain- 
tiffs’ work within the stipulated period of twelve 
weeks. With regard to the contract for the 
plumberwork (an exceptionally large one), the 
plaintiffs’ cause of complaint against the defendant 
was still stronger. By agreement dated April14th, 
1900, the plumber, Mr. Anderson, was allowed 
by the defendant three months for the com- 
pletion of the plumberwork, the time to count 
from forty-eight hours after intimation from the 
defendant or his architect that the work of the 
other contractors was sufficiently advanced to 
enable him to start. The plumber was thus not 
bound, in any possible event, to have his work 
completed sooner than July 16th, that is to say, 
until a week before the expiration of the 
plaintiffs’ time limit. No intimation appears to 
have been given to the plumber, but he began 
his work as soon as he saw he could do 89, 
namely, on July 3rd. He was thus not bound 
to complete his work till fully ten weeks after 
the expiration of the plaintiffs’ time limit. It is 
undoubted that the plaintifts could not com- 
pletely finish their work till the plumber was 
done with his. In the sheriffs opinion the 
defendant clearly failed in his duty to the 
plaintiffs, in respect of his having made such a 
contract with the plumber. The next ground 


of complaint was that the defendant or his | 


architect failed to supply the plaintiffs tim2ously 
with the requisite working plans and detail 
drawings, When the plaintiffs had to commence 
work they were without the working plans, the 
defendant having retained them for a purpose 
of his own. As regards the detail drawings, a 


considerable number of them which should have | 


been supplied before July 23rd were not ready 
for the plaintiffs wnen they required them, and 
some delay was thus occasioned, Judgment for 
the plaintiffs. 

Buxton Lime : Important Case at Birmingham.— 
The case of Newell v. The. Aston Junction Co, 
Ltd., was heard before a special jury at the 
Birmingham Assizes last week. The plaintiff, a 
master plasterer of Aston, sought damages for 
breach of warranty. The case concerned the 


quality of Buxton lime used for the purpose of | 


making plaster. Plaintiff was in the habit of 
taking sub-contracts for plastering, and, counsel 
said, he was put in a position calculated to do 
him a great deal of harm if he were supplied 
with such bad material that the work he 
did would not stand and had to he taken 
out. Not only was there the financial loss, 
but there was injury to his reputation. For the 
purpose of plaster-making Buxton lime was not 
only the most expensive, but the best that could 
be used, Plaintiff bought that quality of lime 
from the representative of the defendants. 
Between March, 1891, and January 22nd, 1902, 
he purchased sixty tons from the defendants. 
Much of this turned out good, and the plaintiff 
only complained when his employers, the 
owners of the buildings on which he was engaged, 
came upon him, 
sometimes found that after the mixing had been 
gone through the plaster, instead of remaining 
perfectly flat, began to come up in bubbles, 
and it was impossible to leave it in position. 
This happened in the plaintiff's case and 
the defective plaster had to be cut ont, ant 
the plaintiff was put to a great deal of 
expense and labour in replacing it. Compiaint 
was made to the defendants, who replied that 
“It would seem that you hai some lime a little 
better burnt than usual, and did not give it 
sufficient time to slake in the pit. However, 
we have cautioned our workpeople, and you 
will have no ground for. complaint in the 
future.” 
work turned out defective was a nurses’ home 
built for the Aston Board of Guard ans, and in 


Counsel explained that it was | 


Amonyst the places at which the | 


that instance the architect retained £200 in 
respect of bad work. Plaintiff's reputation had 
suffered so much that his turnover, which, in 
the six months bef re this arose was something 
like £1,000, fellin the next six monthsto £150.— 
Thomas Johnson, builder and contractor, stated 
that he contracted for the building of the nurses’ 
home. He wa; freyuently there, and had no 
reason t) suspect that the plaster was not made 
properly. He thought it safe to use plaster made 
from Buxton lime in seven or eight days. His 
foreman once complained that the plaster was 
being used toosoon. The blistering which after- 
wards occurred was scattered more or less all 
over the job, and it was cons2quently impossible 
to ask an architect to pass the work. In many 
places he probed the blisters to find out the 
cause, and in each case there would be a speck 
of lime. The blisters varied in size from a pin’s 
head to Jin. or 3in.—Edward Skinner, clerk of 
the works to the Aston Board of Guardians, was in 
charze of the work at the nurses’ home. He 
had to complain once or twice about the running 
of the lime. At the commencement plaintiff's 
men were using a bucket withcut a handle, and 
consequently lime escaped into the beds without 
going through the sieve. His next complaint 
was that the putty was being used too soon 
after the running. He complained to the 
architect, who did not stop plaintiff's men. 
He did not find any other fault. He corro- 
borated as to the blistering. In answer to the 
judge he stated that behind the blisters he 
found bits of lime which had not been properly 
slaked before being use1, and then had slaked 
afterwards and tad blown up the blistera. He 
thought that would be consistent with an in- 
ferior class of lime being mixed with pure 
Buxton lime.—Mr. Cooper Whitwell, architect, 
Birmingham, who designed the nurses’ home, 
described the blistering, which he said was 
more frequent on the walls than the ceilings, 
—Frederick George Whittall, builder and con- 
tractor, said he was of opinion that plaster made 
from Buxton lime might be used with safety in 
three days after the putty bed was filled, Ie 
us:d too soon the plaster shrunk and cracked, 
but he would never anticipate blisters, which 
were due to the little bits of unslaked lime, 
arising where Buxton lime was used,—Edward 
Moorhouse, builder, Sutton Coldfield, who under- 
took the contract for the electric-light works at 
Sutton, said he thought that in that case the 
lime was run about three weeks before it was 
used and yet it had blistered.—The president of 
the National Society of Plasterers (Mr. W. 
Smithies), who examined the walls of the 
Erdington Nurses’ Home, expressed the opinion 
that the conditions he found were suca as should 
not obtain if the best Buxton hand-picked lime, 
which the defeadants allege to have supplied to 
the plaintiff, had been used.—A host of wit- 
nesses were called in support of the defendants’ 
case. They described tne method of worsing the 
lime quarries, explained in minute detail how 
“the best hand-picked Buxton lime” is procured, 
and gave evidence bearing on its transit, The 
defendants had proof that every ton of the lime 
delivered to the plaintiff was consigned to them 
by the Buxton Lime Co., that it came direct from 
Buxton to the siding in Windsor Street, and was 
reconsigned and delivered at the defendants’ 
yard. ‘There their responsibility came to an end, 
Other customers were supplied with lime from 
the same trucks as those trom which the plain- 
tiff’s consigaments were taken, but his was the 
only complaint which the company received. 
The opinion invariably expressed was that the 
plaintiff had not used it properly, It was 
generally conceded that after lime has been 
converted into putty this should remain in the 
putty beds at least fourteen days before it was 
used for plastering purposes, and the plaintiff 
it was stated had not observed this general rule 
of the trade. Towards the close of the hearing 
the jury stopped the cas2. Subject to his lord- 
ship’s approval the foreman announced they 
were satisfied with the evidence they had heard, 
and found in favour of the defendant company. 
Judgment was entered accordingly. 

Custom in the Building Trade.—At Coventry 
County Court last week, Mr. Jesse Davis, tradiug 
as T. and J. Davis, coal m rchants and hauliers, 
Coventry, claimed from Mr. Heary Hawkes, of 
Whitemvor Brickyard, Kenilworth, the sum of 
£35 for alleged breach of contract. The question 
involved was whether there was a custom in 
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the trade to sell bricks for use in Kenilworth at a 
different price from those intended for use in 
Coventry. Plaintiff said he knew of no such 
custom. He agreed to purchase from defen ’ant, 
at 19s. per 1,000. to sell them at £1 Os. 9d. to 
Mr. Whateley, of Kenilworth, Plaintiff never 
received delivery, and had to purchase from 
another source at 22s, 6d. to fulfil his contract 
with Whateley. The judge, in giving a verdict 
for plaintiff for the amount claimed, said the 
charge of misrepresentation entirely failed, al:o 
the defence of custom raised by defendant, 


District Surveyors and Wooden Structures.— On 
May 15th last a case was heard and decided in 
the King’s Bench Division of the High Court, 
stated between the mavor, aldermen and coun- 
cillors of the City of Westminster and certain 
of the district surveyors, upon the questions 
relating to the position of surveyors and builders 
with regard to the erection of wooden stands 
and other structures under section 84 of the 
London Building Act (the licensing of which 
was transferred from the London County Council 
to the newly constituted boroughs under the 
London Government Act, 1899). The final 
order of the Court will doubtless be read with 
interest. It is as follows:—(1) The powers, 
duties and liabilities of the district surveyors 
with respect to the supervision or inspection of 
wooden structures falling under section 84 of 
the London Building Act have not been trans- 
ferred to the City Council and its officers, but 
the district surveyors have no powers, duties or 
liabilities under the licences granted by the 
City Council. (2) Wooden structures falling 
within the said section 84 are works of which 
the district surveyor should have notice under 
section 145 of the said Act in a proper case. 
(3) The right to receive the fees for such super- 
vision and inspection, specified in paragraph 15 
of the said special case, has not lapsed, nor has it 
been transferred to the City Council or its 
officers. 


Keystones. 


The Tower of Westminster Cathedra! is to be 
called St. Hdward’s Tower. 


A New Church at King’s Norton is proposed to 
be erected, for the Cotteridge district, of red- 
bricks and terra-cotta at a cost of £10,000. 


Bankruptcy of a Liverpool Architect.—The 
public examination of William Chuck, architect, 
of Liverpool, was recently adjourned, no state- 
ment of affairs having been filed. 


Mr. Carnegie offers Libraries to Battersea.—The 
Battersea Borough Council have decided to take 
the necessary steps to procure power to increase 
the local library toll from one penny to two- 
pence. It was stated as a reason for this that 
three new branch .ibraries were urgently needed, 
and that the proceeds of the present rate were 


insufficient to enable the council properly to - 


remunerate their employees. Mr. Carnegie has 
offered to furnish £15,000 to erect the three 
branch library buildings if sites are furnished 
and the proposed legislation is effected to enable 
Battersea to levy a tax for maintenance of the 
libraries. This offer will, it is thought, enable 
the council to meet the necessary outlay with 
the proceeds of an additional halfpenny rate. 


The Memorial to the late Edward Onslow Ford, 
R.A., to be erected in St. John’s Wood, at the 
junction of Abbey and Grove End Roads, and 
within a few minutes’ walk of the late sculptor’s 
studio, will be in the form of a pedestal. Une 
side will be adorned with a replica of the Muse 
at the base of the Shelley Memorial at Oxford— 
one of Onslow Ford’s works, with which he 
himself was best pleased—and the other by a 
medallion portrait of the sculptor. The whole 
will be suitably protected with railings and 
lamp posts. The Marylebone Borough Council 
has already given permission to erect the 
memorial, the work on which has been under- 
taken by Mr. John W. Simpson, assisted by Mr, 
A. C. Lucchesi. Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema, 
R.A., is chairman of the Onslow Ford Memorial 
Committee, the other members of which are Sir 
Arthur Clay, Sir E. A. Waterlow, A.R.A., 
P.R.W.S., Mr. George Frampton, R.A., Mr. 8S. 
Pepys Cockerell, Mr. J. M. Swan, A.R.A, Mr. 
Isidore Spielman, and Mr. George Simonds, 


A New Wesleyan Chapel at Bispham has been 
built ata cost of about £1,800, from designs by 
Mr. fs 2 umb: 


Change of Address.—Messrs. Runton & Barry’ 
architects, of Hull, have removed their offices 
from Savile Chambers to Victoria Chambers, 
Bowlalley Lane, Hull. 


A New Methodist Church at Ince is being erected 
in Keble Street, Ince. The architects are Me:srs. 
J. B, and W. Thornley. The builder is Mr. D. 
A, Ablett. 


A New Swimming Bath at Westminster is propused 
to be erected on the site of the present Orange 
Street baths and washhouses, together with the 
adjoining sitey No. 6, Long’s court. A feature 
of the scheme is the formation of a swimming 
bath with a pond 60ft. by 30ft. At the present 
time there is no swimming bath at this establish- 
ment. It is the intention to provide a movable 
floor for the swimming bath. The electric light 
would be installed throughout, and there would 
be a public laundry. The cost is estimated by 
the city engineer and surveyor at £24,000. 


A Memorial Chapel at Lancaster Parish Church 
is proposed to be erected on the north side, as a 
memorial to the officers and men who have 
fallen in the South African War, to be called 
‘The King’s Own Royal Lancaster Regiment 
Memorial Chapel.” In it all the brasses and 
other memorials of the regiment at present in 
the church will be placed, and there will be five 
windows available for memorials. Messrs. 
Austin & Paley, architects, estimate that the 
cost will be £2,500, 


New Council Offices at Horbury are being erected 
in Westfield Road. The ground floor will con- 
tain accommodation for the surveyor, rate 
collector and clerk. On the first floor there 
will be committee and council rooms. Also at 
the rear of the site, and off Manor Road, stables, 
sheds and workmen’s building will be erected, 
The whole scheme, inclusive of the cost of land, 
will entail an expenditure of over £5,000. 
Messrs. Walter Hanstock & Son, Leeds and 
Batley, are the architects, and the following is 
a list of the contractors: Masons, Messrs. Henry 
Fallas & Son, Horbury; joiner, Mr, William 
Horsnell, Ossett ; plumber, Mr. James Walshaw, 
Batley ; plasterer, Mr. Henry Sanderson, Ossett ; 
slaters, Messrs, J. Atkinson & Son, Leeds; 
painter, Mr. J, Hancock, Horbury; heating 
engineer, Mr. J. Walshaw, Batley. 


A New Hospital at Pontypool is being erected on 
a gentle slope overlooking Pontnewynydd, south- 
west of Leigh Road. The external walls are to 
be faced with dark red Abergavenny stone, and 
the main groins in red Forest of Dean stone of 
a lighter tint. The windows and door dressings 
will be in Monks Park stone, of a light cream 
tint, and the copings in grey Doulting stone. 
On the ground floor will be the male ward 
(eight beds), female ward (eight beds), Cosslett 
ward for hernia cases (two beds), and accident 
ward (one bed), whilst on the upper floor will be 
the convalescent ward. The basement will con- 
tain the mortuary and fumigation chambers, 
these being entirely cut off from the upper 
parts. A coach and ambulance house and 
stable are also provided. The builders are 
Messrs. Bailey Brothers, Pontnewynydd, and 
the architect is Mr. Robert Williams, F.R.I.B.A., 
London. 


Rowland Hill’s Chapel.—Notices have been put 
in frout of the Old Surrey Chapel, Blackfriars 
Road, that the present occupiers of the edifice— 
a firm of mechanical engineers—having built 
larger premises, the site of the chapel is for sale 
on a building lease. The struciure itself will 
be demolished at.an early date. The chapel 
was built by Rowland Hill in 1783. By direction 
of the the founder it was constructed as an 
octagon, ‘‘so that,’ as he remarked, “the Devil 
could not lurk in the corners.’ On his death 
Rowland Hill was buried in its vault in 1833. 
The chapel remained in the hands of the Con- 
gregationalists up to the completion of Christ 
Church, Westminster Bridge Road, in 1876, 
when the congregation transferred their worship 
to that building. Included in the site is that 
of the old schools and the residence of Hill and 
Hall. They are at present occupied by the 
West Southwark Liberal and Radical Club, 
which has now to seek new premises. 


Conway Suspension Bridge is causing anxiety 
owing to its defective condition. 


Ripon Cathedral Reredos. — The Dean and 
Chapter of Ripon Cathedral recently considered 
a petition with reference to the hangings at the 
east end of the cathedral, and proposing to have 
prepared a design by Mr. Bodley, the eminent 
ecclesiastical architect, for a reredos. The Dean 
and Chapter accepted the offer, but the hangings 
will remain until the design for the reredos is 
submitted. 


Exeter Architects’ Objection to the Surveyor.— 
Mr. Harbottle Reed, Hon. Secretary of the Devon 
and Exeter Architectural Society, recently wrote 
to the Exeter Corporation, suggesting that the 
duties of the city surveyor might be so arranged 
that works of an architectural nature which 
were outside the province of the surveyor, might 
be entrusted to qualified members of the archi- 
tectural profession. The committee were unable 
to recommend the council to enter into any 
arrangement of the kind suggested. 


Proposal to Level Shakespeare Cliff, Dover.—At 
a recent meeting of the Dover Corporation 
it was stated that it was proposed to level down’ 
the noted Shakespeare Cliff, which is 300ft. 
high, so that the National Harbour Contractors 
may use the chalk for reclamation work. Sir 
Wollaston Knocker, the town clerk, explained 
that he understood the proposal came from the 
military authorities, who stated that the range 
of the heavy guns at one of the new batteries 
was interfered with by the cliff, and the War 
Office therefore proposed to dismantle it. But 
from another source comes the assurance that: 
no such scheme is contemplated. 


“House of the Seven Gables’ Competition.—It 
will be remembered that we offered a volume 
of the ARCHITECTURAL REVIEW for the best 
elevation and plan of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
‘House of the Seven Gables.” One solitary 
drawing was sent in! and this single attempt to 
solve the problem is merely eccentric. The plan 
is shown polygonal, but if the house had been so 
fashioned it is certain that mention would have 
been made of the fact. Where, one might ask, 
are the ‘‘passages” in this plan? Holgrove’s 
lodging opens from the hall on the ground floor, 


| whereas it is mentioned as beinz in one of the 


gables quite shut off from the rest of the house, 
And so on. We therefore feel compelled to 
withhold the prize. 


A New Isolation Hospital at Spring Head, Meltham 
Moor, is being erected from designs by Mr. Joe 
Berry, architect, of Hudderefield. It will consist 
of seven blocks of buildings, giving accommoda- 
tion for fifty patients, matron, nurses, servants 
and administration requirements. The esti- 
mated cost of the buildings, furnishing and 


| equipment is £23,700, or about £400 per bed for 


each of the fifty patients. The contracts for 
the various works are being carried out by the 
following :—Messrs. A. and T. Haigh, masons, 
Golcar; Messrs. J. Varley & Sons, Slaithwaite, 
joiners; Mr. J. Kaye, plumber and glazier, 
Meltham ; Messrs, J. Wilkinson & Sons, plas- 
terers and slaters, Meltham; Mr. J. H. Preston, 
painter, Meltbam: Messrs. Henry Brook & Co. 
ironfounders, Huddersfield ; and Mr. John 
Cooke, concreter, Huddersfield. 


At Charlton Kings Parish Church an oak screen 
to the new organ has been placed in the north 
transept. The screen has been executed by Mr, 
W. dH. Fry, sculptor, of the London Road, 
Cheltenham, and it harmonises well with the 
reredos (also Mr. Fry’s work) placed in the 
church last year. In the centre of the screen 
is a doorway supported on columns, from which 
springs an ogee arch, with rich cusping and 
carved crockets, at the base of which, on each 
side, are three niches, with canopies containing 
statues of angels symbolical of Prayer and Praise, 
and over these runs a carved vine string-course, 
From the latter rise columns supporting a groined 
cove, divided into nine bays, terminating against 
the panelled wings on each side, On the upper 
cornice is an inscription, and immediately over 
it is a carved string-course of Gothic lilies, 
interspersed with shields. The screen is 16ft, 
long by 12ft., and issurmounted by a brattishing. 
A new brass handrail, filled in with hammered- — 
iron scrollwork, has also been fixed to the 
pulpit. This was the work of Messrs. Hancock 
& Son, of Bennington Street, Cheltenham. 
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THE KING’S SANATORIUM. 

VHE Advisory Committee appointed by the 

King in connection with the erection of a 
sanatorium for tuberculosis in England announce 
that 180 essays were sent in competition for the 
three prizes sanctioned by his Majesty. The 
Advisory Committee, consisting of Sir W. Broad- 
bent, Sir R. Douglas Powel], Sir Felix Semon, 
Sir Herman Weber and Dr. Theodore Williams, 
were unanimous that the following essays were 
the best, and the “ Lancet” reports that, with 
the approval of his Majesty, the prizes have been 
awarded in the order mentioned :— 

Ist Prize: Dr. Arthur Latham (London), with 
whom is associated as architect Mr. William 
West (London). 

‘2nd Prize: Dr. F. J. Wethered (London), 
with whom are associated as architects Messrs, 
Law & Allen (London). 

3rd Prize: Dr. BE. C. Morland (Croydon), with 
whom is associated as architect Mr. G. Morland 
(Croydon). 

The following are awarded honourable men- 
tion :— 

Dr. P. 8. Hichens (Northampton), with whom 
is associated as architect Mr. R. W. Schultz 
(London). 

Dr. Turban (Davos), with whom is associated 
as architect Herr J. Gros (Zurich). 

Dr. Jane Walker (London). with whom are 
associated as architects Messrs, Smith & 
Brewer (London). 

Dr. J. P. Wills (Bexhill), with whom is 
associated as architect Mr Wills (London), 


SHALDON’S NEW CHURCH. 


NEW church at Shaldon bas been com- 
A pleted. It was commenced in 1899, The 
church is situated at the end of the long bridge 
that unites Teignmouth to Shaldon. It measures 
internally 128ft from east to west, with a clear 
breadth of 45ft. The ceilings of nave and 
chancel are of cradle form, built in panels of 
blue stone, divided by broad ribs, which are to 
be eventually carved. The crown of the vault 
is 38ft. from the floor. The north and south 
aisles are roofed over with the same material 
in the form of a continuous half arch from the 
chancel to the west end. These ceilings are 
divided up into panels in the same manner as 
the nave, but on a smaller scale. At the east 
end of the aisle is the lady chapel, with its 
narrow aisle separated from its nave by twin 
lofty arches. These ceilings are also built in 
stone. Both the east ends of chancel and lady 


The north aisle terminates 


chapel are apsidal. 
organ-chamber. The 


with the vestries and 


pavements of the chancel and lady chapel con- 
sist of various marbles from Devon, Italy and 
Africa. 
carved alabaster. 


The altar rails to both altars are of 
The chancel is separated from 


Hil 


GROUND PLAN, 


MEMORIAL CHAPEL, DOLANOG, NORTH WALES. 


{ 
| 


G. DICKENS-LEWIS, ARCHITECT. 


the nave by a large stone-traceried screen. Om 
the cornice stand five figures in Penkridge stone. 
Five feet above the cornice of the screen a band of 
wrought ironwork stretches across the church. 
The summit of the Cross is 30ft. from the floor. 
The large west window rests on a bold arch, span- 
ning the nave, about 10ft. above the fioor. The 
8ft. recess from this arch to the west wall forms. 
the baptistery, the font consisting of a youthful 
figure of St. John the Baptist holding out a 
shell. Externally the west window is seen re- 
cessed as the nave roof is carried beyond the 
line of the window, and is supported by an open 
arch resting on two piers 6ft. wide, and which 
rest on the low west wall. At the sides of tke 
arch are flying buttresses, with open tracery. 
The tracery of the west window is a feature in 
the church. Six flying buttresses on each side 
of the building help to support the thrust of the 
nave ceiling. There is a large niche or pinnacle 
over each buttress, resting on the clearstory 
walls. The roofs are covered with Welsh slates. 
The four massive buttresses at the east end are: 
surmounted by pinnacle work. The various 
kinds of stone used in the building are the local 
red rock, Bath, Portland, Polyphant, Bath and 
Bere. The church has cost about £10,000, and 
the whole work has been designed and super-- 
intended by Mr. Edmund Sedding, F.R.LB.A., 
of Plymouth, 


Memorial Chapel, Dolanog.— This building, 
situated in the hills of Mcntgomeryshire, is 
being erected in memory of Ann Griffith, the 
greatest of Welsh hymnologists. It is built 
of local blue stone with Cefn stone dressings. 
The roof, which is of hammer-beam construction, 
and the stone corbels carrying the principals, 
are carved with heads of some of the notable 
preachers connected with the denomination in 
the neighbourhood. In the rostrum are placed 
tapestry panels depicting scenes in the life of 
Ann Griffith. The architect is Mr. G. Dickens- 
Lewis of Shrewsbury, and the contract for the 
building has been let to Mr. W. H. Thomas, of 


' Oswestry. 
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THE LATEST ROWTON HOUSE. 
OWTON HOUSE, Fieldgate Street, White- 


chapel, is the fifth of a series of * Poor | 
Men’s Hotels” known as “ Rowton Houses,” the | 


property of Rowton Houses, Ltd. The first, 
situated at Vauxhall, opened in 1893, has 475 
cubicles; the second, in King’s Cross Road, 
opened in 1895, has 677 cubicles; the third, at 
Newington Butts, opened in 1897, has 805 
cubicles; the fourth, at Hammersmith, has 800 
cubicles ; and the present building 316 cubicles, 
Like the others, it was designed by Mr. H. B. 
Measures, F.R.I.B.A., the company’s architect, 
Mr. G, J. Earle being the surveyor. 

The site consists of two adjoining paral- 
lelograms, the larger of which faces Field- 
gate Street and has a frontage of 192ft. with 
a depth of 129ft., while the smaller has a 
back frontage of 75ft. and a depth of 67ft., 
with a total superficial area of 29,500ft. An 
abundance of light and air on all floors has been 
secured by the provision of wide forecourts on 
all sides of building, and in addition a large inner 
courtyard 50ft. wide open at its eastern end. 

Advantage has been taken of the large area of 
the site to place all the day-rooms used by 
lodgers (with the exception of the reading-room) 
on the ground floor. 

The elevations have been erected in pressed 
Leicester facing-bricks, relieved with Fletton 
bricks and dressings of pinky-buff terra-cotta 
from Mr. J. C. Edwards, Ruabon. The whole of 
the interior walling, excepting where glazed 
bricks are used,is built with Fletton bricks. All 
brickwork throughout the building has been 
built in Portland-cement mortar. The roofs to 
the front elevations are covered with green 
slates, nailed direct upon coke-breeze concrete 
slabs, carried upon steel construction ; all other 
roofs. are flat, concrete and steel construction, 
covered withasphalt. The site is covered with a 
thick bed of concrete upon which, where wooden 
floors are laid, are solid oak wood blocks, and to 
other floors cement and granite chippings, The 
joors are fireproof throughout, formed of con- 
crete and steel, and the staircases and landings 
are in Portland-cement concrete. To avoid a 
cavity between the surface of the concrete and the 
flooring, the floorboards are nailed directly upon 
the concrete to cubicie floors, Special care has 


been exercised in the planning and execution of 


| all the sanitary work, both in the portion under- 


ground and the plumber’s work. Acces is 
immediately obtainable to any portion of the 
underground work by the placing of inspection 
manholes at every change in direction of pipes 
and in positions that enable all junctions to be 
easily accessible. Iron pipes with coated in- 
teriors are used wherever it has been necessary 
to carry them under the building. 

A system of electric lighting has been adopted 
giving the official on each floor of cubicles con- 
trol of the lights upon that floor; the various 
rooms on basement and ground floors are con- 
trolled separately, one from another, and, in 
addition, the superintendent has complete 
control, in the office and meter-room, over all 
the various sections. Meters are placed on each 
section so that any excessive use of the lighting 
may be traced. 

The building is divided for administrative pur- 
poses into five sections :—(1) Superintendent’s 
apartment, with separate accommodation for 
office clerk; (2) bed-makers ; (3) catering section, 
which 
females employed in shop, kitchen and scullery ; 
(4) lodgers’ day-rooms and (5) lodgers’ cubicles. 

The kitchen (on the ground floor) measures 
29ft. by 20ft., and is built in glazed brickwork 
from floor to ceiling, floor laid with wood blocks 
having quarry-tiled margin and hearths. The 
scullery is 27ft. by 22ft. and the larder 15ft. 6in. 
by 8ft., with slate and wood shelving and rails 
and hooks for hanging joints, &c. 

Service Lobbies.x—Service lobbies are formed 
between shop, kitchen, scullery and larder. All 
walls are in glazed brickwork. 

Stores.—Large store rooms, fitted up with 
shelving, &c., are provided for storage of groceries 
and other goods for catering purposes; another 
store-room, in passage outside kitchen, is fitted 
up for and stocked with spare crockery, Xc. 

Kitchen Servants.—A corridor, built in glazed 
brickwork, gives access to a sitting-room and six 
bedrooms, bathroom, lavatory and w.c. for the 
use of female staff employed in the catering 
department, 

The smoking-room on the ground floor bas a 
floor space of 1,936ft. The tables and seats are 
of teak as in the dining-room, and, as fitted, seat 
140 lodgers. Glazed faience mantels and over- 


includes sleeping accommodation. for’ 
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mantels are provided and fitted for large ope 
fires. The walls are built with a high dado o 
cream and chocolate-tinted glazed brickwork, 
with plastering above tinted to a shade of terra- 
cotta. ' 

The reading-room is piaced on the first floor 
with staircase approach from the entrance 
corridor, and has similar bays to those in 
smoking-room; the floor area is 2,442ft A 
large portion of the wall space is occupied by a 
series of panels emblematic of ‘‘ The Seasons,” 
painted by Mr. H. F. Strachey, of Stoney Mead, 
Clutton, near Bristol, and have been most 
generously presented to Rowton House as a 
practical demonstration of the interest taken 
by the artist in the elevating work of the 
house. 

The dining-room on the ground floor has 
large ventilating top lights into the central 
courtyard of the building, in addition to large 
windows. The floor space provided in this 
room is 5,891ft.; seating is arranged at tables 
for 456 men, and in addition a number of extra 
seats and wooden easy chairs are provided. The 
walls are built with a high dado of cream and 
chocolate-tinted glazed brickwork, with plaster- 
ing above tinted to a shade of terra-cotta, Jour 
large cooking ranges, with ovens, hot plates 
and grills, are provided out of the line of traffic 
in each part of the room; large boilers at the © 
back of these provide a supply of boiling water 
for lodgers for cooking, tea, &c. 

A large space adjoining the dining-room has 
been divided up into seven. corridors, top-lighted 
and ventilated, fitted with lockers. The lockers, 
over 800 in number, are uniform in size, 3ft, — 
high by ift. Gin. square inside, fitted with shelf 
and lock ; each ventilated and numbered. These 
are arranged in tiers, three in height ; provision 
is made in them for sticks or umbrellas. 

The lavatory is between the two eastern stair- 
cases, entered from the main corridor at one 
end and the north-east staircase corridor at the 
other; it is 88ft. wide by 40ft. long, and has a 
French grey and ivory dado, with ivory walls 
and moulded cornices above same—all in glazed 
brickwork. There are 80 lavatory basins of white 
enamelled fireclay, fitted up with polished slate 
top, brass taps for hot- and cold-water supply to 
each basin, towel and hat rails. The waste pipes 
from each lavatory are discharged over an open 
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white enamelled earthenware channel in floor, 
and the flooring is laid with falls to this channel 
throughout for cleansing and speedy drying. 
The hot-water pipes are exposed so that the 
radiated heat may be utilised for warming the 
lavatory. 

A room is fitted up for feet washing with 
eleven deep feet-washing troughs, with teak 
boards between each, and hot and cold sipply 
carried to each trough. Walls, glazed brick- 
work, Seven bathrooms are provided, as well 
as numerous other rooms which cannot now be 
described. 

~The cubicles are approached by three fire- 
proof staircases, built in ivory-glazed brickwork, 
two situated at the eastern boundary of the site— 
one adjoining office, and all at the extreme ends 
of cubicle corridors. The disposition of the 
staircases renders it an impossibility for the 
lodgers to be trapped by fire in the event of 
an outbreak, as the cubicle corridors run from 
staircase to staircase, thereby leaving open a 
way for retreat in the event of access to one 
staircase being blocked. In addition, each floor 
is divided by divisional walls into ten sections, 
which would check, if not stop, the progress of 
a fire horizontally. The sectioning of floors also 
enables isolation and efficient fumigation in the 
event of a case of contagious disease. 

There are five floors of cubicles, with a total 
sleeping accommodation for 816 men; each 
bed is in a separate cubicle, and every cubicle 
in the building has a window under the control 
of the occupant. The portion of the cubicle 
partition next to the corridor is 6ft. 6in. high, 
while the divisions dividing the cubicles are 
7ft. Gin., leaving a space, up to ceiling level, 
free for ventilation. Two w.c.’s and a sink 
with cold-water drinking supply are placed on 
each of the eastern staircase landings outside 
entrance to cubicles, thus’ providing w.c.’s and 
sinks on each floor for night use. The charge 
for'a cubicle, with the use of day-rooms, lava- 


. tories, and other conveniences, is 6d. per night. 


PERSIAN TILES. 


A Nee production of glazed and enamelled tiles 
and bricks in Persia dates back to such 
remote antiquity that there is no record of its 
commencement. Many fine specimens have 
been found in excavations of Babylonian and 
Persian cities, and several museums possess 
valuable collections of these. Many of these 
ancient tiles have their decorations complete, 
each in itself, like our ordinary tiles of to-day, 
but others form parts of extended designs, A 
beautiful example of this is to be seen in the 
museum of the Louvre at Paris, This is a com- 
plete panel from the ruins of the pa'ace of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon, a Persian potentate who 
reigned about 400 B.c. The panel consists of 
about 190 tiles, bricks or blocks, whatever we 
may choose to call them, for each is 14in. long, 
Sin. wide and 7in. thick. The panel was 
originally on the upper part of a wall of the 
palace, and the decorated wall was from a half 
to three-quarters of a mile in length. The 
panel at the museum shows two lions in low 
relief, beautifully executed. Forty-eight of the 
tiles or bricks go to form one of the lions. The 


- colours, though fired 2,300 years ago, are still 


beautiful and bright. ; 

Tiles of the older timesare softer and smoother 
than those of later date. The work of the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries of our era is 
harder, and it is more frequently in relief. The 
material of the body was excellent and was 
evidently most carefully prepared and selected. 
The delicacy of execution, the beauty of the 
colouring and the excellence of the enamel 
make these tiles, both the very ancient and 
those of later date, models worthy of our 
emulation to-day. The secrets alike of the 
body, the colouring and the glaze are lost; 
and though attempts have been made both in 
Europe and in Persia to reproduce the effects of 
ancient tiles, they have so far not met with success, 
The body of the tiles in the Louvre appears to be 
a white clay, but we could not learn that any 
attempt had been made to analyse it. 

In early Persian days man’s efforts at decora- 
tion had to be devoted principally to the palaces 
of the rulers. In later times, as in our own 
history, the clerical power became greater than 
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“made both as wall and floor tiles, 
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the regal, and the Persian tiles of the thirteenth 
and fifteenth centuries A.D. were principally 
used in mosques, tombs and other holy places. 
The designs, due to the influence of t1e Moham- 
medan faith, which now dominate}, were mostly 
conventional], floral and geometrical, but it must 
be remembered that the Persians, being of the 
Shiite sect of Mohammedans, were not 8) strict | 
in regard to representing animal forms. In 
Persian arabesque decoratious we may occa- 
sionally see animal figures, notwithstanding the 
injunction in the Koran never to make any 
representation of a human or animal figure. 

In the old tiles the ground is usually of a 
golden colour, sometimes shaded with blue, 
giving great delicacy to the designs. This is an 
effect which has been industriously sought after 
by modern ceramists, but without success. The 
art was lost in the constant wars of invasion and 
extermination, which left none of the orivinal 
inbabitants. The ordinary domestic ware was 
of the same kind of material, and had the same 
fine glaze and colour tones, Specimens of this 
ware are highly prized by collectors. 

The manufacture of tiles is carried on in Persia 
at the present day. They are used chiefly as 
decorations of mosques and monuments, and are | 


They are | 
made in thicknesses varying from iin. to 3in, | 


The arabesque des'gns are very 
thoroughly Oriental. 

The material of the body of the modern ware 
is nine-tenths pulverised quartz and one-tenth of 
a very plastic clay. The glaze is made from 
sand and potash, both very plentiful materials in 
Persia. : 

The modern Persian tiles, though not equal to 
the ancient ones, are still very beautiful, and 
there is no doubt they would find a ready market 
in Europe ani America but for the difficulty 
and costliness of transportation in Persia, The 
freight alone, without commission or duties, 
from Teheran, the capital, to the nearest seaport 
is £16 per ton. When we examine the methods 
of manufacture we find them astounding, For 
tools and machines there is nothing but a pestle 
and a mortar and a common knife, while the 
workshops are simple mud hovels, The firing is 
done in small square kilns, with wood fuel, and 
both up and down draught.are used.— (From the 
* Clayworker ” of Indianopolis, U.S.A.) 


good and 


An Architectural Congress was opened in con- 
nection with the Exhibition of Ancient Flemish 
Art at Bruges on Monday, August 11th, and will 
end on August 14th. A number of interesting 
papers are being read and discussed. 
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ST. MARK’S CAMPANILE. 


Its Preservation with Cement Grouting. 


N aletter to the ‘ Times” Mr. Edwin Durning- 
Lawrence says :—It seems now to be demon- 
strated that the cause of the collapse of the 
Campanile of St. Mark’s was tbat the materials 
of which it was composed had by the lapse of 
time lost their coherence, so that the whole was 
little better than a mass of dry dust. Some 
persons are persuaded that it would have been 
an impossible task to have rendered this grand 
old tower once more safe and strong and able 
to endure for another 1,000 years. This is, how- 
ever, a mistaken view, as it would have been 
perfectly easy and even cheap to have made the 
structure so strong and, perhaps, even stronger 
than when first erected. 

Any tower of masonry which is fairly upright 
and the foundations of which are not hopelessly 
irreparable can be rendered strong and safe, as 
the Campanile could have been rendered strong 
and safe, by the simple process of drilling holes 
about 4in. in diameter nearly through the 
masonry (masonry includes brickwork) and 
pumping into the structure Portland-cement 
grouting. ‘The holes should be about 3ft. apart, 
and commence at the bottom. It is generally 
possible to do this work from the inside so that 
the facework is not in any way disfigured. In 
the case of the perished Campanile about eight 
or ten thousand such boles would have been 
required, and these should have been cut or 
drilled at the rate of about fifteen or twenty a 
day, commencing at the bottom of the tower, 
the Portland-cement grouting being pumped 
into the holes each day as the work proceeded. 
The whole process would thus have occupied 
about two years, the labour on each hole 
for drilling and filling costing about 3 francs, or 
half-a crown. About 400 or 500 tons of Portland 
cement would have been required, say, £1,500 
to £2,000 ; superintendence and further repairs 
to stonework and contingencies about a further 
£2,000 ; so that £5,000 would probably have 
perfectly restored the whole. 

Treated by this method the Campanile would 
perhaps have been considerably stronger and more 
durable than when first erected. An old brick, 
which is scarcely more than a mass of dry dust, 
becomes hard and strong when it has absorbed 
Portland-cement grouting, while the mere dry 
rubbish in the centre of the walling forms a 
solid mass of Poitland-cement concrete as hard, 
solid and durable as the best natural rock. 

The process is exceedingly safe, simple and 
easy, and only two precautions are necessary, 
viz., not to proceed too rapidly with the work, 
and to take care that the Portland cement 
selected is of good quality and has been what is 
technically called ‘* killed ’—i.e., exposed to the 
air on a barn floor for some two months before 
being used as grouting in order that it may not 
expand--or ‘‘ blow,” as it is called—after it has 
been pumped into the walling. Nearly any 
masonry structures and most natural rocks can 
be rendered permanently strong by this simple 
process of pumping into them a grout of Portland 
cement, which is now being largely used by 
engineers in various parts of the world. 


Other Venetian Churches in Danger, 


It is stated that the King of Italy has con- 
tributed the sum of 100,000 lire to the fund for 
the restoration of the Campanile, 

The neglect of the Government to keep the 
Venetian monuments in proper repair is causing 
much bad feeling among the citizens. There 
was recently a panic in the church of San 
Giovanni Paolo, owing to the fall of the capital 
of one of the small columns from the famous 
Vivarini painted glass window over the right 
side gate called ‘dei morti.” The window will 
be repaired at once and scaffolding is already 
erected. On inspection some cracks and fissures 
were found on the walls. A gate in the sacristy, 
the stuccos of the ‘Addolorata” Chapel, and 
some monuments, chiefly that of Valier and 
Bragadin, require urgent repairs. Although the 
commission declared that there was no danger 
of the church collapsing, the Venetians are 
naturally anxious that it should be kept in 
perfect order, for, besides other prominent 
monuments and works of art, the church contains 
the remains of twenty-one Doges and ig con- 
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sidered as a Venetian Pantheon. Repairs and 


works for strengthening the bell towers and - 


churches of San Francesca della Vigna and San 
Giobbe have been ordered. 


New, True or Neither. 


The “Westminster Gazette” can vouch for 
the absolute inaccuracy of the following facts, 
communicated by a thoroughly untrustworthy 
correspondent :— 

The proprietors of Peter Piper’s Patent Pepper 
have telegraphed to the Syndic of Venice that 
they will defray the whole cost of rebuilding 
the brickwork of the Campanile, on condition 
that the bricks are glazed, are sky-blue and 
orange in colour, and are arranged so as to show 
on the four sides, in gigantic letters, one above 
the other, the words 
Pepper.” 

A well-known American millionaire has 
offered to reconstruct the whole of the Cam- 
panile, provided that the new structure is 
entirely of American steel, covered with stucco 


to imitate the old brick and stone, and that it . 


contains an American elevator and an American 
bar. Also that flash-light advertisements of 
American steamships are displayed immediately 
below the roof. 

Mr. Akers-Douglas, fearing that changes in 
the Cabinet might deprive him of occupation, 
offered his services to the Municipality to 
superintend the ‘rebuilding of the Camyawile, 
and forwarded excellent testimonials, highly 
commending the Record Office, the altered 
designs for the new Government buildings in 
Whitehall, the widening of the widest part of 
Piccadilly, and other achievements, from the 
Office of Works and the Kentish Hop-growers’ 
Association. He received the following answer : 
“La vringrazio infinitamente, impossibile, Sin- 
daco.” Presuming this telegram tobe in Italian, 
a language which he does not understand, he 
showed it to Lord Cranborne, as one weil 
acquainted with foreign affairs. The Under- 
Secretary said he thought it was in German, 
but it was all the same to him, as he could only 
speak English, and that not to the satisfaction 
of everyone. Mr. Akers-Douglas then showed it 
to Mr. Chamberlain, who has travelled in Italy 
and Malta. The Colonial Secretary was very 
busy ; but he sent for Mr. Austen Chamberlain 
and a dictionary, and gave the translation as 
“No,” which Mr. Akers-Douglas feels sure is 
more abrupt than the original. 

The Royal Academy of Arts, following the 
suggestion of the Editor of the * limes,” resolved 
to open a subscription towards the cost of the 
rebuilding. The Council of the Academy re- 
quested Sir W. Richmond, who is stated to be a 
great authority on the preservation, restoration 
and decoration of ancient buildings, to collect 
money for this purpose. Sir William agreed to 
do so on condition that he designed the new 
Campanile. At the same time he produced a 
very flattering testimonial from the Dean of 
St, Paul’s, who subscribed five shillings. 

The Council then met again, and proposed 
that Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema should cuilect 
the money, At this moment the Dean of St. 
Paul’s managed to get in, and demanded the 
Teturn of his subscription. Tbe Council offered 
him five ccpies of this year’s cata'ogue, but in 
vain. Hventually Sir W. Richmond was found 
inspecting a smoky chimney in Hammersmith, 
aud explained that he had already spent the 
five shillings for that purpose, wita a view to 
the ultimate preservation frum soot of the 
decorations in St. Paul’s. The Dean expressed 
his protound gratification that the money should 
have been devoted to this much more praise- 
worthy object, and lett urging the Academy to 
support it. 

Sir Lawrence Alma-Tadema was then under- 
stood to say that he would collect subscriptions, 
and expressed an opinion that the lower part 
of the Campanile ought to be of marble. He 
would be willing to remedy this defect by 
painting, which was a speciality of his, provided 
that he could add the words “He found it 
brick and left it: marble.’ Sir W. Richmond 
here interrupted, and said Sir Lawrence might 
know sometning about marbling, but he knew 
nothing whatever about mosaics, colour decora- 
tior, stencilling, painting, sculpture, architec- 
ture, collecting subscriptions, or smoke préven- 
tion, Sir Lawrence was understood to make 
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- and removal of the 18,000 tons of debris goes on 
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some jesting reply, and the Council adjourned 
without coming to any decision. The Academy 
subscription is therefore not yet opened. 


The Work of Sifting and Sorting. 


No better newspaper reports relating to the 
Campanile have been published than those by 
Mr, A. Robertson in the “Scotsman.” We learn 
from this source that the, sifting and separation 


apace day by day from 5.30 in the morning till 
7.30 in the evening. The useless material ig 
taken out intothe Adriatic Gulf, but the marbles 
and bricks are taken to the islands of San 
Giorgio Maggiore and Delle Grazie, the most 
precivus of ‘them being taken into the quad- 
rangle of the Doge's Palace, or into the office of 
Commendatore Boni. 

/The four bronze statues—Apollo, Minerva, 
Pace and Pallas—that stood in niches on the 
front of Sansovino’s loggetta have all been found, 
and though Apollo is broken most, the head, legs 
and hands being.severed from the trunk, all can 
still be put together again. 

Commendatore Boni does not think that the 
foundations of the Campanile have been at all 
injured, but in any case he will enlarge them, as 
they were not laid down at first to carry such a 
high and weighty tower as the Campanile was. 
At present they cover 200 sq. metres; he pur- 
poses. enlarging them to cover 400. Money is 
coming in for the rebuilding more slowly than 
at first, but steadily. 


- Report of the Commission. 


To pass now to the report of the “ Commission - 
for the Inspection of Venice Monuments.” The 
fall of the Campanile suggested the thought 
that other towers and buildings might be in an 
unsatisfactory state, which has unfortunately 
proved to be the case. 


The Doges Palace-—The Commission is not 
aware that any thing new threatens its stability, 
but the weight of the books of the Marciana 
Library must be removed. 4 


The Procuratie Vecchie—In this building, 
which forms the north side of the Piazza of St, 
Mark, the whole of the internal arrangements 
have been altered to meet the needs of trade 
and commerce. Besides which tons on tons of 
goods, a large part of which consists of glass, are 
stored there. Consequently cracks have ap- 
peared, and though there is no danger of 
collapse, still work of restoration is urgently 
needed. Signor. Boni said he should like to 
see the buildings turned into dwelling-honses, 
thus restoring them in great part to their 
original use. 


The Campanile of S, Stefano.—The upper half 
of this campanile was rebuilt after the destruc- 
tion caused by lightning in 1585, but it is pre- 
cisely this part that now threatens to fall. It is 
nearly 6tt. out of plumb, Signor Boni has 
therefore ordered the demolition of the newe 
upper Lalf, 


The Campanile of S. Barnabas.—Near the bas2 
of this campanile cracks and bulgings have been 
discovered. Tue Commission have, therefore, 
ordered the cessation of the ringing of its bells 
and they contemplate immediate repairs, 


The Campanile of San Francesco della Vigna. 
—The Commission fin’s that this campanile 
needs strengthening, Its bells, too, have been 
ordered to be quiet. Signor Boni says it may 
have been built too near the banks of some old 
canal. a | 

The Bell-Tower of the Arsenal, in which hung 
the modern ‘Marangona” that called the 
workers to their labours, has been condemned to 
undergo repairs. The bell has been swung to 
the top-mast of a ship, and meantime does duty 
there. 

The Church of Mater Domini is dark, and low 
and dismal, and the Commission report it’ to be 
in a positively deplorable condition. It will 
have to be closed and thoroughly overhauled and 
restored. 

The Church of the Maricoli, considered to be 
one of the most beautiful Renaissance churches 
in Italy, has been ordered to be closed so that the 
necessary work may be done to preserve it, 

Lastly, as might be expected, the Ghetto has 
called the attention of the Commission, and some 
of the houses have been condemned. 
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Builders’ Notes. 


Mr. Henry C. Flello, contractor and builder, of 
Northfleet, died recently at the age of fifty-four 
years. 


The late Mr. William Fassnidge, of The Cedars, 
Uxbridge, builder and contractor, left an estate 
which has been valued at £60,658 16s, 3d. gross. 

“The Decorator’? is a new monthly magazine 
for house painters, decorators and others, 
published on the 15th of each month, price 6d. 
Office: 865, Birkbeck Bank Chambers, High 
Holborn, London, W.C. 

Lord Penrhyn and His Workmen.—The workmen 
employed at the Penrhyn quarry recently passed 
a resolution thanking Jord Penrhyn for his 
kindness towards them on the occasion of the 
Coronation by granting a holdiday in the quarry, 
and especially for giving an additional 5 per 
cent, on their wages fer the month as a celebra- 
tion of the event. 

A New Skylight for Corrugated Iron Buildings 
has been introduced by the Edwin Verity Manu- 
facturing Co., of Briggate, Leeds. It is of cast- 
iron with the ends of its frame corrugated to 
fit snugly on the roof. Fixing is as easy as an 
ordinary sheet. The skylight can be opened by 


_ hand simply or, where it is out of reach, is fitted , 


with Verity’s patent rackwork opening gear. 
At present the skylight is made in only one size 
(3ft. by 18in. light) with 3in. corrugations. Its 
price is 7s. 6d, fora dead light ; 12s. to open by 
hand ; 25s. with opening gear, 


Engineering Notes. 


Water-Supply for Battersea Baths.—After many 
experiments and not a few disappointments the 
local authorities at Battersea have succeeded in 
obtaining a supply of water for the public baths 
in Latchmere Road, which, it is hoped, will 
render them independent of the water companies. 
Two artesian wells have been sunk, and it is 
computed that 1,152,000 gals. per week will be 
obtained. The total consumption of water per 
annum is 20,700,000 gals., tor which hitherto 
£577 10s. per annum has been paid, as against 
£172 10s. under the new system. The total cost 
of the work and plant has been £4,442. 

The Electric Railway from St. Gervais to Chamonix, 
which was opened a year ago by the P.L.M. 
Company, is a triumph of engineering skill, In 
spite of the fact that it rises more than 1,500ft. 
in about 12 miles, it does not employ the rack- 
and-pinion system which isin use in the Visp- 
Zermatt line, but relies upon adhesion alone, 
supported by three very powerful brakes. It 
takes less than a third of the time occupied by 
the old diligence, while at the same time it gives 
passengers a far better opportunity of enjoying 
the magnificent views that are to be ootained in 
ascending the valley of the Arve, 

Ventilation of the House of Commons.—The first 
report of the Select Committee on the Ventilation 
of the House of Commons has just been issued. 
It states that the committee have held ten 
meetings and examined witnesses on the best 
means of effecting such improvements in the 
ventilation as might be desirable. They have 
also caused chemical and bacteriological tests to 
be applied to the atmosphere in the debating 
Chamber and other parts of the House. At the 
present stage of their enquiry the committee 
are not prepared with definite recommendations, 
nor can they yet state the conclusions to be 
arrived at on the experiments made on the air, 
beyond saying that the general results, so far 
as the debating Chamber itself is concerned, are 
good. The state of some of the committee- 
rooms, smoking-rooms, &c., is by no means 
satisfactory. 

A New Overhead Bridge at Liverpool has been 
constructed connecting the landing-stage and 
liners alongside with Riverside Station. The 
bridge is part of the overhead platform scheme 
inaugurated a good while since. Atlantic 
passengers will now walk from the deck of the 
steamer, however high, on to the platform, and 
thence through the bridge on a level with the 
steamer to the Riverside Station. The bridge 
(1l6ft. Gin. in length) is made of steel, and 
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weighs sixty tons. It has been constructed 
piecemeal on the spot by Messrs. Heenan & 
Froude, of Newton Heath Ironworks. It was 
constructed on piles temporarily driven into the 
bed of the river. When the tide rose the water- 
side end of the bridge—the landside end being 
already fast—resting on the landing-stage was 
lifted with the rise of the water, As soon as 
the bridge was clear of the piles these were 
promptly knocked down into the river. As 
the tide began to fall away the bridge was 
adjusted into its proper position and securely 
fixed. The demolition of the temporary con- 
struction was effected in about an hour anda 
half, so that at low water very little of it was 
left, and the new bridge securely built occupied 
its place. 

The Baker Street and Waterloo Railway is near- 
ing completion, for there is in all about six 
miles of single tunnel, of which only a little 
over 14 miles remain to be constructed. At the 
stations the lift shafts have been completed at 
Waterloo, Piccadilly Circus and Baker Street, 
and are about to be commenced at Oxford 
Circus, Staircase shafts at Waterloo and Oxford 
Circus have been sunk. The booking hall at 
Waterloo has been covered in, and is ready 
for the internal fittings. All the land for the 
station sites from Baker Street to the depot 
in St. George’s Circus has been arranged for, 
and the company is in possession except at 
Trafalgar Square, and here possession will 
shortly be obtained and the work started. 


The North Pier, Blackpool, is being extended 
at a cost of £20,000. ‘The pier entrance is to be 
set back 60ft., the whole of the present erections 
removed, and a 100ft. added to the frontage of 
the new entrances. A series of buildings and 
offices will be erected. In the new entrance 
area an arcade and shelter are to be built, with 
arched roof, clearstory windows, top lantern and 
ornamental corner cupolas. The whole of the 
new substructure is expected to be finished by 
the end of the year, and Messrs. J. Butler & Co.’s 
Trustees, Stanningly Ironworks, Leeds, have the 
work now in hand. Mr, Thomas Dryden, engi- 
neer, of Preston, is superintending the work. At 
present the piles for the foundations are being 
screwed in. The piles are each 8ft. long, and 
will be surmounted by intermediate columns 
26ft. long. On top of these will be columns 
10ft. long, with brackets for the girder-work. 
Lattice girders with rose centres will be intro- 
duced, but the main building will be carried by 
solid riveted girders 3lin. deep, The principal 
piles will be protected by wooden fenders. The 
work of setting back the pier entrance for the 
Promenade widening cannot commence before 
October 7th, and must be completed fourteen 
days before next Easter Sunday. The contract 
for the superstructure will be let next month, 
and it is expected that the demolition of the 
present shops and entrance buildings will be 
commenced in October. By next season it is 
hoped that the whole work will be completed. 
The architects for the superstructure are Messrs. 
Maxwell & Tuke, of Manchester. 


COMING EVENTS. 


Wednesday, August 13. 
ART CONGRESS AT BRUGES in connection with 
the Kxposition des Primitifs Fiamands. Third Day. 
INSTITUTE OF SANITARY ENGINEERS.—Meetings 
of the General Purposes and Finance Committee at 
4 p.m., of Examination and Literary Committee at 
4 pm., of Election Oommittee at 5.15 p.m., and of 
Oounc:] at 7 p.m. 


Thursday, August 14. 
ART OONGRESS AT BRUGES.-—Fourth Day. 


Saturday, August 16. 
ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.—Fourth Summer 
Visit to Foots Cray Place and Church, 


Saturday, August 23. 
NORTHERN ARCHITECTURAL ASSOCIATION.— 
Visit to Hartlepool. 


AROHITEOTURAL ASSOCIATION (Camera and Oy- 
cling Olub).—Visit to Rickmansworth. 


Sir Benjamin Stone’s Collection of Photographs, 
including historical and architectural subjects, 
was lent by the Board of Education to the 
Birmingham Photographic Society for their 
recent annual exhibition. The ‘“ Birmingham 
Magazine of Arts and Industries” states that 
htis is the first time the collection has been 
exhibited in the provinces, 


AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


New @ompanies. 


Chaddock Window and Bulkhead Door Syndicate, 
Ltd. 

Registered to adopt an agreement made by 
this company with G, A. Chaddock for the 
acquisition of certain patents relating to im- 
provements in openings made to facilitate inter- 
communication through bulkheads; also as 
window and door manufacturers, &c. Capital 
£4,000 in £1 shares. 


Estates and Commercial Syndicate, Ltd. 
Registered to develop the resources of land 
and to act as builders and contractors, Kc. 
Capital £5,000 in £1 shares. Registered office : 
19 and 21, Queen Victoria Street, H.C. 


Garden City Pioneer Co., Ltd, 


Registered to promote and further the dis- 
tribution of the industrial population upon the 
land, as suggested in Mr Ebenezer Howard's 
* Garden Cities of To-morrow,” and to carry on 
the general business of a land develcpment 
company. Capital £20,000 in £1 shares, 


Coston & Co., Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business carried on 
by W. H. B. Coston as Coston & Co,, at 14, Mill- 
brook Road and Grove Road, Southampton, and 
to carry on the general business of builders and 
contractors, &c. Capital £6,000 in £1 shares. 
Registered office: 14, Millbrook Road, South- 
ampton. 


Sutton District Development Co., Ltd. 
Registered to carry on the general business 
of a land development company ; as builders 
and contractors, dealers in all kinds of building 
materials, brick, tile, and terra-cotta makers, 
&e. Capital £1,000 in £1 shares. 


Vron Welsh Slate Quarries, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire certain slate and stone 
quarries known as the Vron and Old Braich 
properties, Llandwrog, Carnarvon, and forming 
part of the waste lands belonging to his Majesty, 
and to work the same; to erect machinery, 
construct and maintain rail and tram roads; as 
slate and stone merchants ; to acquire and turn 
to account any other land and estates, buildings 
and other conveniences for the purposes of the 
company. Capital £2,000 in £25 shares. 
Registered office: Slate Quarry, Carnarvon, 


Burma Tramways Construction Co., Ltd. 
Registered to construct, maintain and work 
any rail and tramroads, and also undertakings 
of every kind for generation, utilisation, supply 
or distribution of electrical or other power for 
heating, lighting, telegraphic or telephonic 
purposes, &c, Capital £50,000 in £10 shares. 


E. W. Turner & Co., Ltd, 

Registered to acquire the business of HE, W. 
Turner, of Bloxwich, Staffordshire, and to carry 
on business as timber growers, merchants, 
factors, benders and sawyers, saw-mill pro- 
prietors, valuers, and agents, mahogany and 
veneer merchants, lath-renders, dealers in rail- 
way and pit sleepers and pit props; as builders’ 
merchants, sanitary engineers, &c. Capital 
£15,000 in £5 shares. 


Properties and Land Development Co,, Ltd, 

Registered to acquire to deal with and 
turn to account any real or personal property ; 
to erect any buildings, works, factories 
and other conveniences, Capital £10,100 in 
1,000 £10 preference shares and 2,000 1s, ordi- 
nary shares. Registered office : 33, Southampton 
Street, W.C. 


Hinton, Perry & Davenhill, Ltd. 

Registered to acquire the business now carried 
on at Pensnett, Staffordshire, as Hinton & Perry, 
and also the undertaking of the Staffordshire 
Red and Blue Brickworks,and to carry on business 
as manufacturers of red and blue bricks, fire and 
glazed bricks and tiles and terra cotta goods, 
pottery, earthenware and clay goods of ail 
kinds; as lime-burners and merchants. Capital 
£8,000 in £1 shares. Registered office: Shut 
end, Pensnett, South Staffordshire, 
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TENDERS. 


ee nformation from accredited | sources should be sent 
“The Editor” at latest by noon on Monday if 
batoudot for publication in the following Wednesday’s 
issue. Results of Tenders cannot be accepted unless 
they contain the name of the Architect or Surveyor 
for the work. 

Addressed postcards on which lists of tenders may 
te stated will be sent post free on application to the 
Manager, BUILDERS’ JOURNAL, Effingham House, 
Arundel Street, Strand, W.C. 

BISHOP AUCKLAND.—For the erection of 200 workmen’s and 
agents’ houses upon = situate midway between Coundon and 
Messrs. Bolekow, Vaughan, & Co.’s Lessingthorne Colliery, near 
Bishop Auckland, in the county of Durham. Mr.I. A. Derwent, 


architect, 19 Danesbury Terrace, Darlington :— 
Glen & Moffett, Napier Street, Jarrow... £47,743 12 7 


WwW. Oates & Son, Croft _... 44,955 0 0 
Scott & Co., Gray's Siding, Elizabeth 

Street, Newcastle-on- Tyne ... w. 44,665 10 0 
H, Pev erell, Main Street, South Church ws» 44,293 10 0 
Walton Bros., Croft Street, Crook... 48,310 0 0 
T. Manners, Peel Street, Bishop Auckland 42,660 0 0 
Pickup & Bell, 103 Hollingreave Head 

Burnley... .. 42,442 17 6 
C. Wright, Park Road, “West Hartlepool .. 42,224 0 0 

. Hutchinson, East Boldon, near New- 

castle... eve we eee 40,460 10 0 
W. Foster, Pelaw- on- Tyne an 40,844 15 0 
T. ‘Atkinson, Albert View, Coundon ave 38,057 0 0 
G. Wells, Harton, South Shields ... 36,451 0 0 
R. Dunn, Crozier House, Shildon... ... 34,663 8 0 
Ward Bros. & Co.,* 21 Granville Road, 

Middlesbrough . sec) rece? 101,070: F000 


‘ “Accepted. 


BRISTOL.—For proposed additions to Victoria Factory, Oatlands 
Common, near Bristol, for Messrs. C. Bayer & Co. Mr. Frederick 
WwW. Gardiner, architect, sera — 


W. Church - £2,996 | Hayward & Wooster... ... “ 
Erwood & Morris 2,879 | Chancellor & Sons ... ... 2,897 
Howard & Sons ... 2,875 | W. Webb .. 2,332 
Wills & Sons.. 2,849 | Adams & Jefferies, * Bristol 2, 295 
A. J. Beaven.. 2/590 * Accept ted. 


BRISTOL.—For extension of the docks offices, Queen Square, 
for the Bristol Docks Committee. Mr. W. V. Gough, architect, 
24 Bridge Street, Bristol :— 


J.Perkins ... .. £3,380 | G. Downs & Son... ... ... £2,905 

W. Cowlin & Son 8,316 |G. Humphreys ... ... .. 2,967 

E. Walters ... ... 8,160, J. Ridd .. eerie io) 

W. Church, Ws apping 8,126/C. <A. Hayes, * Thomas 

Eastabrook & Sons «» 3,087 Street... ses eve, 2,000 
* Accepted. [Rest of Bristol. iv 


CARLTON (NEAR NOTTINGHAM).—For laying sewers and 
surface-water drains, manholes, &c., and for forming, levelling, 
kerbing, channelling, paving, metalling, and making-up the 
following streets—Forester Grove, Park Road, Mar Hill Road, 
Chandos’ Street, and Forester Street—for the Urban District 


Council :— 
Cox & Son, Ilkeston £2,008 10 4 


Barry, Radcliffe-on-Trent « 1,995 0 0 
Bower Bros., West Bridgeford .. as -- 1,935 12 6 
Cope & Ray’ nor,* Trent Boulev ard, West 

Bridgeford ... .. “A 1,885 18 6 


_ “Accepted.” 


CLAY CROSS.—<Accepted for the erection of 12 villas at Holingate, 
eed cross. Mr, Ernest Oxley, M.S.A., architect and surveyor, Clay 
Jross. 
Joseph Hopkinson, Ashover, near Chesterfield. 


CLAY CROSS.—Accepted for the erection of 12 dwelling-houses 
at Holingate, Clay Cross. Mr. Ernest Oxley, M.S.A., architect 
and survey po, Clay Cross. 

H. and H. Hopkinson, Ashover, near Chesterfield. 


HASTINGS.—For the erection of a technical school on the 
Tower Road School site, for the Hastings (U.D.) School Board. 
Mr. A. W. Jeffery, architect, 5 Havelock Road, Hastings :-- 

J. Harvey, King’s s Road, St. Leonards 
A.H. White, Southwater Road, St. Leonards |.. 
Tapner, Simmonds, & Co., Waterworks Road, 
Hastings ... cry tne) 
J. Parker, 51 Ashburnham Road, “Hastings ace. een 
f beds We Denne, Upper Walmer, Kent neg Beare 
Road,” Ee 


Padgham 
Leonards ... “6 
J. Lester,* Earl Street, Hastings ua me 
H. E. Cruttenden, London Road, St. Leonards ie 
W. & E. Noakes, Calverley Road, Eastbourne 
Gann & Co., Tankerton W orks, Whitstable vs 
bs Accepted. 


HORWICH.—For the erection of infectious diseases hospital, for 
me Norwich, Westhoughton, and Blackrod Committee, Lanca- 
8 oe 

J.Edmundson & Co., Morecambe ... tes 786 0 0 
Parkinson & Siddle, Morecambe xO cee 15, 544 0 
J. H. Wright, Leigh Reshave ae 15,283 0 
R. Mosley, Bolton Ae eso cos css 26,001 0 
R. Baxendale & Sons, Chorley soe quel ween) 24,801. "0 
8. J. Hodgkiss, Farnworth .... Fo en 
Blackburn & Hastings, Blackpool 

W. Cunliffe, Deane _... 


> PR 


& H utchinson, ‘London 


L. Fairclough, ‘Adlington .. 15,916 18 
Atherton & Norris, Bolton’ 13,772 0 
R. Carlyle, Manchester 13,469 0 


~ 
> 
“A 
J 
o 
BROONWOSHMOSSS 


W. J. Slater, *Horwich ... 
Accepted, 
KETTLESTONE RECTORY, NORFOLK.—Mr, 
Green, architect, 31, Castle Meadow, Norwich :— 


18,235 15 


Herbert J. 


Bardell Bros. + King’ s Lynn.. £627 0 0 
J. Needs, Fakenham 38 8 4 
Ww. J. Larner, East Dereham... 516 7 8 
e Accepted. | 
LEYTON (ESSEX).—For making-up, paving, and kerbing 


certain private streets within their district, for the Leyton Ur 
District Council. Mr. William pene son, M.1. aes E., gutheset ee 
T. Adams, Wood Green = e + £13,844 


G. Porter, Hackney . 13,590 
Meston & Hale, Kensington. 12,838 
W. Griffiths & Co., London... 12,774 
G. Wilson, Walthamstow . 12,578 
F. J. Coxhead, Leytonstone 12/255 
W. Manders, Leyton 11'800 
G. J. Anderson, Poplar... 11,768 
A. W. Porter,* Leyton on 11,710 


[Survey or’ ‘8 estimate, £12 300.1 ; 
* Accepted. 
LONDON, E.--For pulling down and rebuilding the Bull’s Head 


public- house, Ben Johnson’s Road, Stepney, E., for Mr. Butterfel 
Mr. J; C. Jackson, architect, Town Hall Chambers, an 


8.E.: 

G. Parker was eee see eee £1,447] Rice & Son ... ».- £1,320 
King & Taylor ... 1,441 | Edwards & Medway* 3 1,253 
IWIN MSE ets Pict acs: ae 1,398 | * Accepted, 


LONDON, N. —For alterations and additions at the Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Wood Gr een, for Messrs. Watney, Coombe, Reid & Co., 


Limited. Mr. J. G. ‘Jackson, architect, 
Borough, hii itect, Town Hall Chambers, 
ice ons . megs Courtney & Fairb nes 
Webber & Co 3,297 G. Voll Nee ate Be gists 
W. Nash ‘ 2,975 | Edwards & Medway* 2911 
* Accepted, 


LONDON, 8.W.--For the erection of a women’s refuge at Tufton 


Street. Mr. H. Percy Adams, architect, y 
Thacker: - : y c Quantities by Mr. 8. G. 
Kerridge & Shaw -- £4,630 | W. King & Co. ... 1... £3,7% 
Higgs & Hill ... . + 4,124] Gough & Co.* a Pye 
Prestige & Co. ... 1... 8,047 * Accepted. : 


LONDON, S.E.—For the erection of business premises, con- 
sisting of offices, workshops, and stable buildings, for Messrs. H. 
Smith & Son, at College Street, Lambeth. Mr. ‘Cecil A. Sharp, 
architect, 11, Old Queen Street, Queen Anne’s Gate, 8. W. Quanti- 
ties by Mr. T. J. Carless, 39 Ola ¢ ueen Street, S.W.: 
Foster Bros. Se F.&H.F. Higgs... ... £2,986 
J.B. Potter ... ... ou 3o10 Higgs & Hill, Ltd.*... ... 2,964 
Patman & Fotheringham 3 185 *Accepted. 


LONDON.—For the erection of school on the Macmurdo Road 
site, Fulham Palace Road, for the London School Board, Mr. T. J. 
Bailey, architect :— 


Martin, Wells & Co... ... £29,985 | Stimpson & Co... . .. £26,849 
W.H. Lorden & Son 28,444 | G. E. Wallis & Sons.. 26,628 
Leslie & Co., Ltd. ... 28,304 | McCormick & Sons... ... 26,144 
U, Cox. 4. oa 27,960} Holliday & Greenw ood, 

J.Greenwood ... asl Ltd. rn ely 
W. King and Son 97,450! J.& M. Patrick .. 25,337 
Treasure & Son.. 27,029] Lathey Bros. 25,160 
E. Lawrance & Sons 26,955| W. Johnson & Co., ‘Ltd* 24 950 


* Recommended for acceptance. 


MARKET HARBOROUGH.--For the following paving and 
roadmaking works at the new cattle market, for the Market Har- 
borough Urban District Council: (A) two acres tar fiere to 


roads ; (B) one acre ordinary macadam to roads ; ) 13 acres 
granite sett paving on concrete to beast pens ; (D) halt pe in situ 
concrete paving to sheep, calf, pig, and poultry pens. Mr. Herbert 
G. Coales, A.M.I.C.E., engineer, Market Harborough :— 
A.—Tar macadam. 

J. Wainwright, Shepton Mallet .. £2,877 13 0 

Scudamore & Co., Northampton _... 2,473 a 3 

North of England Asphalt Co., Manchester 1,831 2 

W. Shepherd, Rochdale . 1,769 i 6 

G. H. Eastwood, Market Harborough .. . 1,645 0 0 

La Brea Asphalt Company, Birmingham .. 1,628 14 0 

Bower Bros., Nottingham... .. ... +. 1,468 13 9 

A. Jewell, Market Harborough 1,486 211 

kl be Philbrick, *Leicester ... ... 1,332 0 

B.—Ordinary macadam. 

North of England aaa Co... «as me Of¢.12,.9 

W. Shepherd...) 4 Aess. con sev" ames oe SSS eS 

Bower Brod, su. fenton ieee dese ae en. We OO SO 

A. Jewell Se ee ae Ctr Se 

MP PRU TICKS. ccctacts (eet eves bth i eenO Oo ann O 

C.--Granite paving. 

G. Ha Bestwood 9.5 i. Ges aca ecelanel ieee 707: 20 10 

W. Shepherd a Meet aae: aake. aod aaseaa mt eG eee ee ae 

Bower Bros, 8,685 5 4 

North of En ngland J Asphalt Co. a) vase (8,070) 2 LO 

i te, Pnitbeick Raa Nene pase ep OaO cy 

A SOW ca tsetse ne eve aeee 19°30 


D.—Conerete paving. 
Ward & Co., London ... ... yy 
Ww. Shepherd ey tag. xeh 
Bower Bros. 
A. Jewell . was 
North of England Asphalt Co. 
Empire Stone Co., mcioneese 
T. Philbrick ices, oa 
G.H. Eastwood . 
A. Walker & Sons, *Leeds.. |. 
= Accepted. | 
OLD TRAFFORD, MANCHESTER.—For the erection of public 
baths, Old Trafford, for the Stretford Urban District Council. Mr. 
Ernest Woodhouse, architect, 88, aciseases chang Manchester. 


Geo. Lewis & Co. £437 3 0 
E. Bennis & Co., Ltd. 430 14 9 
W. Brettell ... .. 417 7 0 
Heenan & Froude 385 13 4 
Walker Bros. 379 0 0 
Garter Bros, Lid. «ec la at ee O78 19 68 
Croga& Oroas * fia, is). oso. Bed ReGen wo: 2 
Bruce & Still 5 Sis) baste sae, ieee GOR 20 TT 
Goddard, Massey ‘& Warner . aot, Mase Steval NereeeOGL tl ny, 
Edward Wood & (Cox, DS ass ewe iow. axe se) BE 
Dorman, Long & Co., ae Ge roy oe eee le Ai 
E.C.& ag Keay, Lt a. See; ject, ‘Weel cap pinaet OSD OO 
J. &T. Booth & etre cee cone ie 
C. C. Dunkerley & Co., Ltd ee seen ww» 338 0 0 
Pendleton Ironworks Co... ws se ce oe 885 1 «5 
McIntyre & Jones srebmeny eleey Uterr ee Oooens OC 
Manchester oe and Steel Co. 1. 1. le ue 828 0 0 
Geo. Wilby & C Sven sigiissa! ese mans OUr Lo) 0 
Schofield & He ane ee 300 0 0 
Geo. Taylor & Co.* 280 0 0 


* Accepted. 

PETERBOROUGH.—For the addition of a Coronation wing at 
the infirmary, for the Infimary Committee. Messrs. Townsend and 
Fordham, architects :— 
Cracknell wee vee £8,047 | Furnis 
Hammond, cseateeso geen oo 2,976 Thompson* 

* The tender of Messrs. Thompson and Sons was accepted with 
the following additions: heating apparatus, £80; slabs on the 
frontage, £18—total, £2,760. 


SOUTHBOROUGH.—For a relief outfall sewer at Southborough, 
for the Urban District Council :— 
Relief outfall sewer. 


F.Osenton .. 8,305 0 0 
J. Coker, Ha illing, Rochester .. nid ee) 2 O18. 12 20 
a. C. Soan, Streatham sev pis | Uses Upas) Mes) 8O,ORO ME) 1G) 
B. Gooke & Co... 3,482 0 0 
G. Bell, Tottenh am, London . an 8,387 06 0 
C. Castle & Co., Westgate on-Sea.. 3,331 10 1 
EF. Lles, Junr., Wimbledon, Surrey ... 3,285 0 0 
J. A. Dunmore, Crouch End, London ., 3,081 19 3 
J. Jarvis, Tunbridge Wells... our haw) | aves 20 30: 
Peerless, Dennis & Co., Eastbourne ... ... 2,789 0 0 
Streeter & Todhunter.. . sae, ee) OR 0 8 
T. Hallett & gene Tunbridge Wells ot ens 220m. 2°20) 
Martin & Co.* i Rev ava ecald: vO RO 


‘* Accepted. 


SOUTHBOROUGH (KENT) .—For the construction of a pumping 
station at Upper Hayden, in the parish of Bidborough, about 
2s miles south-west from Tonbridge Station, for the Southborough 
Urban District Council. Messrs. George and F. W. Hodson 
engineers, Loughborough :-- 


F. Osenton, Westerham ... £14,683 
Streeter & Todhunter, Godalming «. .. 18,290 
B. Cooke & Co., Westminster 12,838 
Enness Bros., Erith es 12,790 
Martin & Co., Tonbridge Sov ene) oom, ase pee 01,408 
A. E. Nunn, *Tenterden  .... aes eset them ate gil 1, 800). 


. ‘Accepted. 


SYMONDS GREEN (HERTS).--For the erection of a beer house 
and cottage, Symonds Green, Herts. Mr. J. Randall Vining, 
architect, 80, Chancery Lane, London, W.C:-- 

rile lack & Son, London ce 
J.&C. Bowyer, London 
J" H. ‘Aldridge, Walkern 
S. Redhouse, Senr., Stotfold 
W. J. Spratt, Stevenage 
F. Newton, Hitchin... ieee 
J. Willmott & Sons,* Hitchin ... 
* Accepted. 


Unitarian Free Church Hall, London Road, 
Reading.—This hall, which was opened recently 
by the Mayor of Reading, consists of a spacious 
room with two classrooms, and lavatories and 
cloakrooms. The building is of red brick with 
tile roof. The floors are ofi wood-blocks. The 
architect is Mr. W. Jane, of Reading and 
Weston-super-Mare, and the contractor Mr. F, 
Newberry, of Reading. 
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AND ARCHITECTURAL RECORD. 


COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN. 


BUILDING : 
Willingten—Ohurch ee = ee ve os : 

| Barnes—Infants’ School... 5 Rs AD we 
Streatheam— Fire-Brigade Station, Ss oe es 
Cefn Oribbwr—Twenty Houses .. oe “a Pe 
Crewe—Enlargement of House .. <C) re 
Fleur-de-Lis, Mon.—Ten Workmen’s Houses .. ee 
Manchester—Three Shelters at Hospital ae ar | 
Macclesfield—Im proving School .. ee af se 
Coventry—Repairs .. .s oe oe 

| Leeds—Superstructure of Warehouse vs oe 
Jarrow-on-Tyne—Depéts .. me as : ae 

| Mullingar—College se mem) 


Dewebury—Bricks, Cement, &>. 


WORK TO BE EXEOUTED. 


Swadlincote Baptist Ohureh — Enlargements 
Abersychan— House ., 
Ohester—Additions, &c., to ‘Parm Buildings 


Liversedge, Yorks—Car-Shed, Repairs Shop, Offices, &e. 


Abergavenny—Stone Bridge and Wall .. < ae 
Oardiff—Basements, Foundations, &c.,at As}lum_.. | 
Aberaman—Hotel .. Hel 56 es «e as 
Bosfrankan—Stable, &e. .. 

Denton, near Gravesend—Water Tower at Hospital . vel 
Wood Green —Twenty-two peta? J Houses .. Se 
Rostrevor, Ireiand—Villa .. 

Pontypridd, Mon.—Buildings, &e., ‘at Electric Station. 


Swindon—Extensions of Technical School 
Grimsby—Piling, Timbering and Concreting at 
School. 
Ipswich—Generating Station, Offices, &c. Ae 5c 
Grays, Essex—Raising Ceilings, &c. 50 ate oe 
Hampstead, N.W.—Bathroom at Hospital ae Be | 
Tvuoting, 8.W.—Fixing Iron Bands round Chimney .. 
Newport, Mon.—Lunatic Asylum., Br °. 05 
Gloucester—Nurses’ Home .. 30 a6 oH ae 
Bristol—Foundations, Subways, &c. «9 as 
Haslemere, Surrey—Ohurch ne eat 
Crownhii), near Ply mouth—Police ‘Station ° ae 
Newcastle-on-Tyne— Offices, &c. .. as ee ot 
Swindon—Covering-in Market Site aie ae Ge 
Wa)sall—School oe Ab ae 
Enfield—Deaf Oentre and Additions to School... op 
Bristol—Infirmary .. aa AG as oe 
Hackney—Coal Stores ate Sc Se Sh ve 
ENGINEERING: 
Andover - Steel and Concrete Bridze : an 4 
Kikenny—Well oe a : ae es 
Roserea, Ireland—Fire Hose oe ee é ae 
Londun—Bridges.. ais ae Aq 50 ome 
London, S.W.—Hconomisers 5 oe a7 
Anstruther, £cotland—Drainage Scheme ore be 
Earls Barton—Reservoirs, Ser 6. ale on oe 
Fermoy— Sinking Well ne ss Ag eis 
Rushden, Northants—Storage Reservoir, &e. of ae 
W bitwick—Rauilway .. no a Ss A0 : 
Beltast—Dredger .. ae =e ae 


Ilford— Tramway Watering Car .. 

Denton, near Graveseud— Pump and Fire “Appliances. . ar | 

Rugby—Hlectrical Plaut ., 

Glasgow—Boikrs, Laundry Machinery, Heatiog Appa- 
ratus, &¢ 

Ilfracombe—Masonry Intakes, &c. 


Selangor, Malay states—Hlectrical Plant and Materials | 

| Likeston and Heanor —Water works ate Se cir} 
Bristol — Culverts. Subways, &c. .. | 
bouthowram—~wM ain Sewer, Sewage- -disposal Works, &e, 
Plymouth—Overhead Line Construction ee oe | 
Uvulchester—Alterations to Pumps ee ae Ree 
Malvern—Electricity Supply Works ee “ Sell 
London —Dredging thames Sa eis °° an 
Honiton— Reservoirs o. oo a a ae: 
Southampton—Fire Escapes, &c. ., oe a AC 
Valparaisu, Uhile—Hlectric Tramways ., oe 40 

Leicester—Electrical Tramway Works .. oe A 
Swausea—Hydraulic Accumulators, wc... Sc Se 

| Swausea—Drawobridge 5 ° ae 


DATE OF. 
DELIVERY 
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| Loudon, 5.W.—Kepaiutluy, wc., Ulelsea Bridge 


St. Petersburg, Russia—T wo Bridges over River 
Neva. 

Lauuceston, Tasmania—EHlectric Power Transmission 
Exteusions. 


Cairo—Widening Canal 56 oe oe 
Port Adelaide, south Australia—Harbour ite as 
Newcastle-on-Tyne—Elec.rification of Line ., os 
IRON aWy STEEL. | 
Newton-in-Makerfield—Pipes and Vaives ve Sait 
Dewsbury—Manbuie Uovers, Guileys, Oastings, &e. .. | 
Ohri-tiania—Kails, &c ne ae S5 <3 
Portsmouth— Iroumongery, Pipes, &c. .. ° Ae 


Prenzlau—Rails, &c... A 
Stoke-on-Trent—lIron Ba'conies, &e. 
Pietermaritzvurg —Rails, «ec ae 
Karisrune—six Locomotive Boilers 
Loudon, E.O. - Wheels, Axles, &c, 


oe eee 


London, 3.W.—Rails and Fishplates i - 
routhamptou —stud Ulain, Auchors, Buoys é&c. Sc 
FORNITURE: 


London, 8.W.—Roller Blinds ee 

Richmond, surrey—W orkuouse Furniture, Fixtures 
and Fittings, ac 

East Ham—t uruishing Oouncil Chamber OD aca 

Plymouth-—7UU Desks, &c. .. <s os ve ee 


PAINTING aNv PLUMBING. 


Coventry—Paintiug ani Plumbing at School of Art.. 
Piestwich—Paiuting, &c., at Worshouse ie aa 


oe 


FOR WHOM. 


Schoo] Board ., ee 
London Oounty Council oe 
Building Club . 


; Ohurch Coppenhall School Board. 


Sanitary Committee .. oc 


JVechnical Instruction Oommittee 


Rev. Dr. Gaffney ae =e 


Corporation .. 


| Palmer’s Shipbuilding and Iron Oo., 


Yorksbire Electric Tramways, Ltd. 


Rural District Oouncil oe. 
Corporation ., Pe or 

| Right Hon. Viscount Falmouth 
Oorporation of London 5c 
Mrs, Weir we oe 
Urban District Council OG 
Corporation ., 50 ry} 
school Board ... F ore 

| Town Oouncil .. wa 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Metropolitan Asylum: Byard 


Oorporation .. oe on 
| Committee ae 5a a 
Corporation .. ee ae 
Devon Oounty Oouncil At 
Consett Iron Oo., Ltd. a0 


Oorporation: ., oe AC 
School Board ., ee AD 
Schooi Board ., oe ae 
Guardians we ae Sc 


Borough Council oe 


_ Rural District Oouncil an 


Rural District Oouncil 

No. 1 Rural District Oouncil 
Uounty Council oe aK) 
Oounty Oouncil AS oe 
Town Oouncil 


Kural District Vouuci ve 
Harbour Commissioners ate 


Urban District Oouncil oe 
Corpuratiou of Loaaon +e: 


| Urban UVistrict Vuanell oe 


Parish Council 5m oe 


Urban District Oouncil oe 
Orown Agents tor Oolonies . 


Urban District Uouucil A 
Electrical Oommittee : 
Oouacil.. oe oe AG 
Corporation ., oe oe 
Town Vouncil .. aie Sia 
Urban District Uouncil oc 
Oonservaucy .. ee n 
Towa Oouncil .. aie 
Oorporation ., sie 
Tramway Oommittee.. ue 
Harbour Trustees ., AG 
darbour Trustees .. oe 
Mayor and Aldermen ae 


Ministry of Public Works ., 


Directors, N, E.R. oe oe 


Urban District Oouncil .. 
Oorporation .. ve 
Norwegian stats Ra iways oe 


| Oorporation ., r 


| Union Guardians... Se 


Harbour Board is oe 


Metropolitan Asylums Board 
Union Guardians ae ve 


Urban District Council oe 
School Board ., as oe 


Union Guardians a rE 
Oounty Council os a 


e 


| Great Indian Peninsula Railway Co 


| Technical Instruction Committee 


| Higham ferrers & Rushdea Water Boacd 


| Higham Ferrers & Rushdea Water Board 
| Whitwick Granite Co., Lid 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENDERS MAY BH OBTAINMSD. 


John Kelly, 466 Oxford Street, London, W. 

O Junes, 50 Oannon Street, B 0. 

Archicect’s Department, 3 Warwick Street, Charing Oross, W. 
J.& BF. J. Hurley, 10 Bridgend Road, Tonda, Averkenfig. 

J. A, Atkinson, Architect, Highsowa, Orewe. 

G. Kenshole, Architest Statiou Road, Bargoed. 

Oity Architect, Town Hall, Manchester. 

J. Wright, Architect, Vacclesfield. 

J. E, Swindlehurst, Vity Engiueer, St Mary's Hill, Ooventry. 
W. E, Jones, Perkin & Bulmer, 7 Jo kridge Street, Leeds. 
Rolling Mills and Blast Furnace Daparsments, Jarrow. 


| J. J. O’Oallazhan, i6 Nassau Street, Dubtin, 


O. Coulton, 88 Oxford Street, Church Gresley. 
T. B. Winstone, 16 High 3tceet, Aversychan. 


| H. Beswick, County Architect, Newgate Street, Chester. 
| H. Dearden, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dawsbary. 
1 Adelphi Terrace, 


Architect, British Electric Traction Oo, Ltl, 
W.O. 
John Gill, 4 Brecon Road, Abergavenny. 


0. 


Oatley & Skinuer, Edinburgh Ohambers, Baldwin Street, Bristol. 


L. Smith & Davies, Architects, Aberdare. 


| Farmhouse, Bosfrankan, Cornwall. 


Oity Surveyor, Guildhall, £.0. 

No. 9 Waldegrave Road, Turnpike Lane, Hornsey. 

W. J. Watson, Arcnitect, Benveaue, Rostrevor. 

Reginald P. Wilson, 66 Victoria Strees, Westminster, S.W. 
Bishop & Pritchett, Architects, Rege +t Oircus, Swiadon. 
H. OU. Scaping, Architect, Court Unambers, Grimsby. 


O. 8. Peach, 28 Victoria Street, London, S.W. 

T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board’: Offices, Embankment, E O. 
T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board's Offises, Hmbankment, K.O. 
T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board's Offices. HE abans meat, H.O. 
Borough Engineer, Tuwo Hall, Newport, Mon. 

Vale & Kingsford, George Street, Gloucester. 


| Ho. Faraday Proctor, Vity Electrical Enzine2r, Temple 


Bristol. 


| Spooner & Oobbol4, 17 Red Lion square, Holborn, B.O. 
E. H. Harbout e, County Surveyor, Queea Street, Hxeter. 


C. E. Oliver, Oompany’s Architect, Oonsett. 

H. J. Hamp, Borough Surveyor, Towa Hall, Swindon, 
H. E. Lavender, Arch tect, Bridge street, Walsall. 

G. K. T. Laurence, 22 Buckinghsm Street, Adleiphi, ¥V.0. 
J. Simpson, Olerk, St. Peter’s Hospical, Bristol. 

R. Hammond, 64 Victoria Street, Westuinster, S.W. 


J. Wormald, South Oottage, Andover. 

Kieran Oomerford, Clerk to Counci, Kilkenny. 

lB Dooly, Clerk, Oouncil Ottice, Ros :rea. 

Engineer’s Department, County Hail, Spring Gardens, S.W. 
County dall, Spring Gardens, 3.W. 

Jamieson & Guthrie, Town Clerks, Anstrather. 
R. E. Middleton, 17 Victuris Screet, 8.W. 

P. O’Neill, Ulerk, Workhouse, Ferm)y. 

kK. H. Midleton, 17 Victoria Street, 5 W. 
Company’s Office, Whitwick, near Leicester. 
G. F. L. Giles, Harbour Engineer, Harbour Offices, Belfast. 
Ww, O. O. Hawtayne, 9 Queen Screet Place, London, H.U. 
City Surveyor, Guildhali, H.O. 

W. H. Trentham, 39 Victoria Street, Westminster, 8. W. 
O.erk of Works, 9 Duachattan Street, Glas sow. 


O. M. Prouse, Town Hall, Ilfracombe. 
Orown Agents for the Colomies, Downing Street, S.W. 
G. & F. W. Hodgson, Engineers, Loughbvrough. 


H. F. Proctor, City Hlectricai Eugioeer, Tempie Back, Bristol. 


F. Massie, Hngineer. Tetley House, Wakefield. 


1 


E. G. Okell, Borough tlectrical Engmeer, Priace Rock, Plymouth. 


O. E. Bland, Lown dall, Ooichester. 
H. P. Maybury, Hagineer, Oouucil House, Malvern. 
Lbhames Uonsecvancy Vifices, Victoria Embankment, H.O. 


Beesley, Son & Nichols, 11 Victoria Street, Westuninster, S.W. 


Superintendeut Juhusun, Municipal Odices, Souchampcon, 


| Obihan Vonsulate, lu Lime Street, H VU. 


EK. G. Mawbey, Lowa Hall, Leicester. 


| A. O. schenk, Harbour Odiices, Swansea. 


A. O. Schenk, Harbour Oudices, Swansea. 


‘ue Delegation Municipaie, 56, Petersburg. 


J. Terry & Oo., 7 Great Wiachester Street, E.U. 


| Inspector of Irrigation, Projects Circle, Minia. 


Aveut-General for Suuth Australia, | Urosoy 5S juare, London. 
Wilson Worsdell, N.K.R , Gateshead-ou-Tyne. 


UO. Oole, Olerk, Town Hall, Barlestown, Lancs. 

H. Dearden Korough Engineer, lows Hall, Vawsbury. 
Line Manager, Christiauia. 

Clerk, Towa Hall, Portsmouth. 


Mr. Langeubein, Kreiseiseuvahn-director, Prenzlau, Germany. 


O. Lynam, Architect, Scoke-upon-Trent. 

Ford Brothers, 12 Southampton Screes, Fitzroy Sq., Loadon, 
State Railway, Karlsruhe, Germaay. 

Secretary’s Olfice, 43 Copcnali Aveuue, Londoa, E.O. 
Ageut-General for Victoria, 15 Victoria Street, 5. W. 

W. Bowyer, Superintendeat, Harbour Office, Southampton. 


T. D. Mann, Olerk, Board's Offices, Embankment, H.O. 
K, J. Partridge, Bank Chambers, Richmond. 


H. 


A, Cheers, 35 Waldegrave Park, Twickenham, 
K. O. 


. UOOk, 18 Priucess Square, Paywouth. 


J. E. Swindlehurst, City Engineer, St. Mary's Hall, Ooventry. 
H. K. Ohambers, Workhouse Master, Crumpsall, Prestwich. 
Kngineer’s Vepartuwent, Oouucy Mali, Spring Gardens, 5.W . 


W. 
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COMPLETE LIST OF CONTRACTS OPEN —continued 


DATE OF : 
DELIVERY. WORK TO BH EXECUTED. 


PAINTING AND PLUMBING—coxtinued. 


Aug. 16 Dewsbury—Paints, Oils, &e. ae 
20 Plymouth—Oils, Paints, Brushes, ‘Plumbing, &e. 
a 21 Dewsbury—Whitewashing, &c. . ° 
a 27 Grays, Essex—Oleaning and Painting Works . hg 


ROADS AND CARTAGE: 


Aug. 14 Hal well, near Totnes--Oarriage Drive, &c. a ment 
re 15 London, S.W.—Repairing .. 
16 De wsbury—Setts, Broken Granite, Kerbs, Flags, &e, 
35 19 Ashford—Tar Paving Playground - eee 
x 19 Bishop’s Stortford— Granite, Gravel, &e. me ae 
= 19 South Mimms—Granite, &c. : Ss A 
on 20 | Portsmouth—Paving, Gravel, &c. 
a 92 | Woodford—Kerbing, Channelling, &e. Ae 
as 26 | Woodford—Road Rollers .. A by 
5 26 OClutton—Steam Rolling .. ie ae we 


27 Bedford—Broken Granite 
| London, 8.W.—Tar Payving.. 


FOR WHOM. 
Corporation ., oe oe 
Oorporation .,. oe a 


Guardians 


; | Metropolitan Asylums Board 


Oounty Oouncil 30 oe 
Corporation ., ee oe 
School Board 

Urban District Council 
Rural District Council 
Oorporation 

Urban District Oouncil 
Urban District Council 5 
Rural District Council AS 
Oorporation ., 
Metropolitan Asylums “Board. 


* 28 | Barnet—Granite te oe ie . | Urban District Council si 
s 30 | Bourne—Carting ., oe an ap .. | Rural District Council eo 
SANITARY : 
Aug. 14 | Much Wenlock—Laying Pipes, &c. | Sanitary Oommittee .. 
* 15 | Tadcaster—Scavenging ‘ Rural District Oouncil 
fo 16 | Dewsbury - Pipes, Lime, &c, | Corporation 0 
5 16 | Bierton—-Sewer ‘ : | Bural District Council’ oc 
a 16 | Oudworth—Scayv enging Urban District Oouncil s 
a 18 | Heywood—Sewers ap a ate Re .. | Town Council . ee 
a 18 Sevenoaks -Sewer .. ex ap .. | Urban District Oouncil 
as 38 | Bangor—Collection of House Refus se | Sanitary Committee ., <7 
ss 19 | Kingsworth, near Ashford, Keut — Reconstructing Oounty Oouncil se oe 
School Drainage System. 
a 20 | Portsmouth—Lime, Disinfectants, Drain Pipes, &c. .. | Corporation .. we oe 
5 283 | Hendon—Pipe Sewers oe ae A oe Ace | UR DBR SFC Olep 3.2) ae oe 
| TIMBER : 
Corporation .. ac or 


Aug. 16 | Dewsbury—Timber, Oreosote, &c. . 
20 Portsmouth—Timber, &c. .. as 


OCorporatiou ., oe 


. | Corporation 


FROM WHOM FORMS OF TENVEKS MAY BE OBTAINED. 


H. Dearden, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 
Clerk, Town tall, Plymouth. 

Mester, Workhouse, Dewsbury. 

T. D. Mann, Olerk, Boar1’s Offices, Embankment, E.O. 


| W. Peeke, High Washbourne, 

Engineer’s Department, Oounty Hall, Spring Gardens, S.W. 

H. Dearden, Borough Engineer, Town HaJl, Dewsbury. 

Jeffery & Lacy, Architects, North Street, Ashford. 

Thomas Swatheridge, Council Offices, Bishop’ s Stortford. 

| G. Dickinson, Byfield, 16 High Street, Barnet, Middlesex. 
Snrveyor, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 

W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Hssex. 
W. Farrington, Surveyor, Council Offices, Woodford Green, Essex. 
J. 8. Drury, Olerk, Council Offices, Temple Oloud, near Bristol, 

R. O. Seacome, Town Clerk, Town Hall, Bedford. 

T. D. Mann, Cierk, Board’s Offices, Embankment, B.C. 

| H. York, Surveyor, Council Offices, Barnet. 

Ade Metcalfe, Surveyor, Bourne. 


.. | G.C. Oooper, Town Clerk, Much Wenlock, Shropshire. 
.. | H. Denham, Inspector of Nuisances, Aberford, near Leeds. 
H. Dearden, Borough Hugineer, Town Hall, Dewsbary. 
.. | W.E. Stanley, Bierton Road, Aylesbury. 
. | W. E. Raley, Olerk to the Council, Barnsley. 
J. Diggle, Hind Hill Street, Heywood. 
S. Towlson, Oouncil’s Offices, Sevenoaks. 
J. Giil, Borough Surveyor, Bangor. 
F. W. Ruck, 86 Week Street, Maidstone. 


Olerk, Town Hall, Portsmouth. 
Pollard & Lingle, 31 Old queen Street, Westminster. 


H. Dearden, Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Dewsbury. 
Clerk, Town Ha 1, Portsmouth. 
| Ford Brothers, 12 Southampton Street, Fitzroy Square, London, W. 


x 30 | Pietermaritzburg— Sleepers 
COMPETITIONS OPEN. 
eta ane: | DESIGNS REQUIREL. | AMOUNT OF PREMIUM. BY WHOM ADVERTISED. 
Aug. 23 Olacton-on-Sea—School Board oe r ae a O. E. White, Clerk to School Board, Wellesley Road, Olacton-on-Sea. 
3u Sunderland—Police and Fire-Brigade Buildings .. Ee aN en £100, £50, £25. Borough Engineer, Town Hall, Sunderland. 
30 | Deptford, S.E.—Town Hall and Municipal Offices Bok) 5G, | £100, £75, £50. | V. Orchard, Town Olerk, 20 Tanner’s Hill, Deptford, S.E. 
Sept. 1-14 st. Petersburg—Bridges over Great Neva River : we St. Petersburg Gorodskaja Uprawa, St. Petersburg. 
eg 7 Southend—Ohurch, Clergy House, Hall, &c. oe ; O. H. J. Talmage, Southchurch Road, Warnor Square, Southend-on-Sea, 
F 15 Liverpool—Labourers’ Dwellings ., Ao es : £250, £150, £100. Town Olerk, Liverpool. 
” 16 | London, 8.E.—Artizans’ Dwellings ., ae £100, £60, £40. F. Ryall, Town Olerk, Bermondsey Town Hall, Spa Road, S.E. 
e 23 | London, N.—Municipal Buildings, Fire Station, ‘Baths, &o. 2. | £200, £100, £50. W. H. Prescott, Engineer, U.D.O. Otfices, Tottenham. 
5 29 | Bidetord—Municipal Offices and Public Library 5G “ic £30, £15, £10. W.E. Seldon, Town Olerk, 18 The Quay, Bideford, 
Oct. 1 Maidenhead—Free Library .. ~ ae a a £50, £2U, £10, John Kick, Town Olerk, Guildhall, Maidenhead. 
Nov. 1 | Allahabaa— Memorial to Queen Victoria ate ae a Aa 2,000 Rs. H.N. Wright, Indian Oivil service, Allahabad, India, 


Jan. 31 | Cape Town—University Buildings .. 
No date. Peterson-super-Kly—Development of Land 


a Montreal, (anada—Monument in Honour of Canadian Soldiers —_- 
| who Fought in S, Atrica. 

An | Bristo!—Reterence Library ., oe +. ee on 

| Grantham—Cottage Home ., oe ee o ee 


| Barry—Municipal Buiidivgs . 
Denby Dale, Hudderstield— Ball and. Schools 
| Glasgow—sketch Plan of Libraries, 


ee £5 5s. 


£400, £200, £100. 
£25, 


at £150, £100, £50. 
35 [Rest. to Local Archits.] 


| 


Agent-General for the Oape of Good Hope, London. 

F. 8. Collins, Solicitor, Ross, Herefordshire, 

v. Davidson, London and Lancs Buildings, Montreal, or Bank of Montreal 
22 Abchurch Lane, H.0O. 

E. J. Taylor, The Uouncil House, Bristol. 

Town Clerk, Grantham. 

J. O. Pardoe, District Council Office, Barry. 

u. W. Moxon, Denby Dale. 

J. D, Marwick, Town Olerk, City Chambers, Glasgow. 


Guaranteed Gearing —= 


ROBERT ADAMS, 
60 & 67, Newington Causeway, LONDON, 8.E, 


The Originator and Leading Maker of the Modern 


System of Ventilating Gearing. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT PARIS, 1900. 


" ADAMS’ SPECIAL om 


CONTINUOUS GEARING ” 


used in most of the best known Public Buildings in the 


United Kingdom, 


ILLUSTRATED PRICE LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


FIFTEEN GOLD MEDALS AWARDED. 


This Illustration shows the Gearing fixed outside, the Controlling Handle being 


¢ 


within the Room. 


Other Lending Boecritiéas 


THE “VICTOR 7? SILENT DOOR SPRINGS 


1 or Pneumatic Check Action). 


FANLIGHT ‘OPEN ERS. New Patterns. 
PANIC. EGRESS BU LTS. Approved by the L.C.C, 
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PSoPECIFICATION.’ 


THE STANDARD TECHNICAL AUTHORITY 


1903. Hos | 1903. 
ARCHITECTS, 
= SURVEYORS, ow 
; aa SS STARR RR yf 
ENGINEERS, 
Per annum. nd all interested in the BUILDING and KINDRED TRADES. Per annum. 


NOW PREPARING FOR PRESS. 


LIST OF. SECTIONS. 


Division I.—Professional and Trade ap Thacher Lae 
. . Zincworker an opper- 
Practice. enti 
r. Architect. 26. Ventilating Engineer. 
2. Surveyor. 27. Heating Engineer. 
a. Engineer. 28. Founder. 
4. Contractor. 29. Smith, 
5. Legal. 30. Plumber. : 
31. WAAR ee 
swict tin H . 32. Mechanical Engineer. 
Division Il.—Working Drawings. oY Weiectrician. g 
6. Model Buildings. 34. Gasfitter. 
35. Bellhanger. 
Division II1,— Construction. 36. Marble Mason and Mosaic 
ia Worker. 
7. General Conditions. 37. Plasterer. 
8. Shoring, Hoarding, and 38. Glazier. 
Timbering. 39. Painter and Decorator. 
g. Excavator. 40. Paperhanger. 
Io. Well Sinker. aI. Blindmaker. 
11. Drainlayer. 42. Furnisher. 
12. Concretor. 43. Art Metal Worker. 
13. Bricklayer. 44. Horticultural and Land- 
14. Mason. ¥ . scape Architect. 
15. Terra Cotta and Faience 
Worker. lee ry : A 
16. Structural Engineer. Division 1V.—Municipal Engineering. 


17. Fireproof Constructor. 
18. Pavior. 

Ig. Carpenter. 

20. Joiner. 

a1. Ironmonger. 

22. Slater. Rare 3 
93. Tilers Division V.—Glossary. 


45. Sewerage Engineer. 
46. Water Engineer. 

47. Roadmaker. 

48. Miscellaneous. 


In addition to the above complete List of Sections, there will be a number of Special Articles, fully Illustrated, 
dealing with matters of general interest to the Profession. 


To: Subscribers. 


The forthcoming Edition of this comprehensive work, to be published in 
December next, will be entirely re-written and revised. Intending Subscribers 


ate asked to send in their orders at once to the PUBLISHER. 


To Advertisers. 


The Advertisement Manager, upon receipt of a postcard, will be glad to calf 
upon any intending Advertiser. A pamphlet giving full particulars of No. 6 
will be forwarded post free on application. 


Advertisement Rates. 


4 end. fs, Si. Oi 
Half page - - 5 © o per annum. Four pages - - 36 0 o per annum. 
Whole page - = 100s OmO . Eight pages - - 65 0 oO ¥ 
Two pages - SS agey fo) Go Pr Twelve pages =.90, Ol 0 - 


Advertisements will be placed, as far as possible, in the Trade Section, and opposite the particulary matter to which they relate. 


TECHNICAL EFFINGHAM HOUSE, 
JOURNALS, ARUNDEL STREET, 
eID. 9m | STRAND, W.C. 
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CURRENT MARKET PRICES. TIMBER. 
an sre Woo ROOFING SLATES: 
aT iy te Rn? Saha : fsa £8. d. a 
Beans «fl .. pergr. 115 0 20 0 Fir, Dantzicand Memel.. perload3 0 0 410 0 : 
Slover bert. 5. per load head 16:0 510 0 Pine, Quebec, Yellow ., perload 4 7 6 6 0 0 Velinheli, Penrhyn, and Westmoreland. 
Hay belts kiss ee 0 fob DAW 8 1978 Do. Pitch bee Met de ¢ 21S eg eS Re 
Sainfoin mixture 7 do. Fay my alt Laths, log, Dantzio -. per fath.4 10 0 510 0 
Straw 2 zh do. 116.00 28 0 Do. Petersburg -. perbundled 0 8 — SL ATE a 
Deals, Archangel 2ndé&Ist per P.Std. 16 15 0 2415 0 ] 
OILS AND PAINTS. De. se 4th&3rd do 810 0 1515 0 
Castor Oil, French e. percwt. 1 5 9 — 0. o. unsorted do. 5 12 6 610 0 : 
Golza Oil, English ., do. 1 6 6 = pee Riga Pie) aes U0. re 15 0 1210 0 Both Plain and Enamelled. 
Oopperas ., ce - perton 2 0 — eal, Petersburg Ist Yellow do. 16 5 0 _ 
Lard Oil st xg por ewts oF 18 Ouap easier Do. do 2nd 4, do 900 1210 0 ALFRED CARTER & (0.. LIVERPOOL 
Lead, white, ground,carbonate do. 1 4 10 = Do. ao. White dod tb 2 Oe) 2 100 4 ® 
Do. red.. « oe do 1 0 4% Deal, Swedish .. 4 do. 815 0 16 15 0 
Linseed Oil, barrels .. do 19 6 _ Do. White Sea ae doses. 5a70 7b 0 
Petroleum, American ., pergal. 0 0 52 0 0 54 Do. Quebec Pine, Ist.. do, 1810 0 22 5 0 
Do. Russian. do, 0 0 5} 0 0 5% Do. do. 2nd.. do. 22 5 0 
Pitch oe we -- perbarrel 0 7 0 Do. do. 3rd &c. do, 9-9 — 
Shellac, orange .. es percwt. 5 6 0 a a) Do. Oanadian Spruce, lst do. 710° 40 12 10 0 
Soda, crystals .. ». perton 3 2 6 3 5 vu Do. do. 3rd&2nd do. 9. 0.0 910 0 
Tallow, Home Melt .. percwt. 110 0 eal Do. New Brunswick... do. ib) 0 SURO TsO 
Tar, Stockholm ., -. per barrel 1 2 6 —_ attens, all kinds ee do. 12> 6 10 5 0 
Turpentine : es perewt. 113 13 _ Flooring Boards lin. 
prepared, Ist -. per square 0 9 3 013 9 
Copper, sheet, strong Sanne 69 0 0 a a4 a hae hag cree terthrs 
Iron, Staffs., bar ee ies 6/10 (oe Rtn) et) ee Ort ee eee a 
Do. Galvanised Oorru 
gated sheet ., do. 117 6 1112 6 PAB IINVIOTE: 
Lead, pig, Soft Foreign., do. 1 So 6 Lea Ash, Quebec AA -. perload 317 6 410 0 
Do. do. English common Birch, Quebec .. a do. 312 6 Realy a , 
brands .. Sis, do. SRS patos ehh yee Box, Turkey Bt: ee. per ton. 17) 050 15 0 0 neers : Boe 2G Gaia 
Do. sheet, English 3lb eel coe at .. per ft.sup. 0 ty — a 
er sq. ft.and upwards do. 13 5 0 o. Honduras do. 0 = — ” 
De Sipe te he pios wade AbIO = Do., Towasoo :;) | A don “ORO Be te FAVOURITE” DOOR HEAD. 
Nails, cut clasp,3in.to 6in. do. 9 5 0 _ Elm, Quebec Hd -. perload 012 6 510 0 Opening 2' 6" t ror " " 
Do. floor brads., .. do. 9 0 0 - | Mahogany, Average Price Pp 8 0 3' 0" Caps 10" x 12 
Steel, Staffs., Girders and for Oargo, Honduras.. perft.sup,.0 0 33 0 0 3% Price £1. Window Heads, from 5s. 
Angles ., A do. 515 0 6 5 0 Do. African .. do. 040, 4 ~— 
Do. do. Mild bars ., do. 610 4 7070 Do. St. Domingo do. 0 0 522 _ 
Tin, Foreign .. -- do. 12617 6 127 7 6 Do. Tobasco .. do. 0 0 327 — WALWYN T. CHAPMAN 
Do. English ingots ., do. 127 0 0 12710 »v Do. Cuba Se do.g ye 0) 01m 6:22 = : 
Zine, sheets, Silesian ., do. oon 16 = Oak, Dantzic and Memel perload 315 0 ie rf AG Terra Cotta Works, CLEETHORPES. 
Do. do. Vieille Montaign do. 24 19 & Do. Quebec .. Ac do. 412 6 7 15 
Do. Spelter 1 do. 1832 GF 81815559 Teak,'Rangoon,planks,. do. 16 0 0 1710 0 


PATENT SELF-ADJUSTING 


WOLVERHAMPTON. No.275. Round Bar RAILING. 


LONDON SHOW ROOMS:- 
139&141 CANNON STE.C. 


CATALOGUES 
FREE. 


we believe, 
the Cheapest 
Railing in the Market. 


Can be had with Sharp Points without 


4 


4 \ /] 


he bt se eat Sa 
extra charge. E. : to boundary. ERE FIRST USED OVER FIFTY YEARS:AGO Wi 
RTE fear in ERESENT DAY IRENE BEST OBTAINABLE : 

ie SES We var We) 1 ~*! 

BRICKS. RED BRICK. ESTABLISHED 1851, | Gemcan § Ghaztories eoPNOUSHED 


A large Stock of best Red Facings, re B | R K B E C K BA N K. ] ef’ & REBOOTE LP 


Adjusts itself to rises and falls in the 
ground and can be fixed elose up 


Medium, and Dark. Red Sand Faced. 

Stock of 100 Patterns Moulded Goods of all Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, London. Bik orn: he BURSLEM soc. Sey 
descriptions, including CHIMNEY POLS, ye 0 / DEPOSIT ACCOUNTS 91 0/ eu Bank Chemb's. t 
RIDGE TILES, FLOOR TILES. Architects’ 2 0 repayable on demand. 2 ) 
own Designs to Order on shortest notice. The BIRKBECK ALMANAOK, with full particulars 


The South Lincolnshire Brick and post free. 
Tile Co., Ltd., Bourne, Lincs. 


O. A. RAVENSCROFT, Managing Director. 


YORK. 


ae ae 
BOUSFIELD’S BAR IRONWORKS, 
Over 2,000 of our rollers in use by North-Eastern Rly. Co. 
For FACTORIES, WAREHOUSES, COACH-HOUSES. 
SEND FOR OUR LISTS OF PATENT COMPOUND ROLLERS. 
a Over 1,000 in use by Nobility and others. 
ere reer rere eee —————— ee 


EsSsTAHBLIsHED 1870. 


WILLESDEN PAPER 


2 PLY. E'OR ALE: CLIMATES. 1 PLY. 


For UNDERLINING SLATES, TILES, IRON BUILDINGS, with or without Boards. For LAYING ON JOISTS. 
PLACED UNDER FLOOR BOARDS EXCLUDES DAMP, DUST, AND DEADENS SOUND. Also for DAMP WALLS. 


WILLESDEN PAPER & CANVAS WORKS, Ld., Willesden Junction, N.W. 


For Foundations, Walls, Floors, Roofs, 
A | R Docks, Conduits, Xc., 
STEEL LATHING for CEMENT and 
\ PLASTER WORK. 
OFFICE : 


THE PERFECT STEEL BOND. 89, Upper ThamesSt., London,E.C. 
ORKS: 


THE NEW EXPANDED METAL OO., Limited. WEST HARTLEPOOL. 
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